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"The  Best  Possible 
Telephone  Service 
gf  the  Lowest  Cost" 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  on  October  20,  1927, 
the  Bell  System  put  Into  writing,  for  all  the 
world  to  see,  the  basic  principles  for  the 
management  of  the  business. 


The  policy  tells  the  people  what  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  company.  At  the  same  time,  it  commits 
everyone  in  the  Bell  System  to  a  high  standard  of  conduct 
for  the  business.  The  promise  of  "the  best  possible  tele- 
phone service  at  the  lowest  cost"  intensifies  the  effort  to 
make  that  promise  come  true. 

The  never-changing  policy  of  fair  treatment  for  those 
who  invest  in  the  business,  those  who  work  for  it,  and  those 
who  use  the  service,  will  bring  still  greater  progress  in  the 
years  to  come. 
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Responsibility  to 
TELEPHONE  USERS 

"The  fact  that  the  responsibihty  for  a  large 
part  ,of  the  telephone  service  of  the  country 
rests  upon  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  and  its  Associated  Companies 
imposes  on  the  management  an  unusual  obli- 
gation to  the  public  to  see  to  it  that  the  service 
shall  at  all  times  be  adequate,  dependable  and 
satisfactory  to  the  user. 

"Obviously,  the  only  sound  policy  that  will 
meet  those  obligations  is  to  continue  to  furnish 
the  best  possible  telephone  service  at  the  lowest 
cost  consistent  with  financial  safety." 


Responsibility  to 

TELEPHONE  SHARE  OWNERS 

"The  fact  that  the  ownership  is  so  widespread 
and  diffused  (there  are  now  more  than  1,100,000 
share  owners  of  the  American  TeJephone  and 
Telegraph  Company)  imposes  an  unusual  obli- 
gation on  the  management  to  see  to  it  that  the 
savings  of  these  people  are  secure  and  remain  so. 

"Payments  to  share  owners,  limited  to  reason- 
able regular  dividends,  with  the  right  to  make 
further  investments  on  reasonable  terms  as  the 
business  requires  new  money  from  time  to  time, 
are  to  the  interest  of  telephone  users  and  em- 
ployees as  well  as  share  owners." 


Responsibility  to 
TELEPHONE  EMPLOYEES 

Many  years  ago,  in  its  annual  report  to  share 
owners,  the  company's  responsibility  to  its 
employees  was  expressed  in  these  words: 

"While  the  Bell  System  seeks  to  furnish 
the  public  the  best  possible  ser\'ice  at  the  least 
cost,  the  policy  which  recognizes  this  obliga- 
tion to  the  public  recognizes  equally  its  respon- 
sibilities to  its  employees. 

"It  is  and  has  been  the  aim  to  pay  salaries 
and  wages  in  all  respects  adequate  and  just 
and  to  make  sure  that  individual  merit  is 
discovered  and  recognized." 
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In  Maryland,  where  duck  shoaling  is  an 
exciting  spail,  and  .  .  . 


No  MATTER  where  you're  bound 
for,  you'll  go  farther  between 
changes  when  you  use  Quaker  State 
Motor  Oil.  Every  drop  is  refined 
from  100%  pure  Pennsylvania  Grade 
Crude  Oil  to  give  your  car  complete 
lubrication  and  lasting  protection. 
We  believe  it's  the  finest  motor  oil 
you  can  buy. 

Quaker  State  Motor  Oil  is  made  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  all  makes  of 
cars  and  for  all  types  of  service.  Ask 
your  dealer. 


QUAKER 
STATE 

^OTOR  OIL 


ALBERT  E.  WINGER 

Chairman  of  tha  Board 


CLARENCE  E.  STOUCH 

Prmtldont 


OUAKER  STATE  REFINING  CORP..  OIL  CITY,  PA. 

Member  Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude  Oi7  Asiocialion 
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The  Cover 


Mary  Hartig  is  a  Powers  model  who 
spends  a  good  deal  of  her  time  apply- 
ing make-up  to  her  pretty  face.  In 
William  Ritter's  photograph  she  proves 
that  cosmetics  do  not  have  to  make  a 
woman  look  artificial.  This  hasn't  al- 
ways been  true  of  powders  and  paints, 
as  you  will  see  in  a  lovely-to-look-at 
history  of  make-up  on  pages  12  and  13. 


Week's  Mail 


Mama  &  the  Girls 

Editor:  Gabbing  with  the  Gabors 
(Sept.  6th)  leaves  me  disgusted  and  be- 
wildered; disgusted  because  I  have 
spent  my  money  for  a  magazine  that 
has  nothing  more  worth  while  and  en- 
lightening to  print,  and  bewildered  as 
to  why  it  was  written. 

It  certainly  wasn't  for  the  average 
housewife  like  myself,  who  maintains  a 
household  without  any  servants.  And 
as  for  the  average  male,  I  should  think 
it  would  be  somewhat  frustrating  to 
think  that  his  wife  is  unable  to  loll 
around  in  beautiful  filmy  negligees  and 
has  to  resort  to  such  lowly  tasks  as  rear- 
ing children  and  washing  dishes. 

It  must  have  been  written  for  the 
Gabors  themselves. 

Mrs.  G.  Whitt,  Whittier,  Cal. 

...  I  was  just  wondering  about  Mrs. 
Gabor's  ability  to  teach  her  daughters 
how  to  handle  men.  Considering  the 
number  of  divorces  among  this  female 
quartet,  Mama  Gabor  evidently  failed 
to  teach  her  girls  how  to  keep  their  hus- 
bands after  they  once  got  them. 

Of  the  two  abilities,  to  me,  this  seems 
much  more  important. 

Nancy  Smith,  Whiting,  Ind. 

...  I  have  read  Gabbing  with  the  Ga- 
bors several  times  now,  and  continue  to 
find  it  the  greatest  waste  of  space  that 
I  have  ever  seen  in  Collier's.  The  pic- 
tures are  nice,  but  never  have  I  read 
such  utter  nonsense. 

Do  these  beauties  actually  believe 
that  a  frequent  change  of  husbands  in- 
dicates one's  authority  on  men?  Many 
other  people,  I'm  sure,  have  a  very  op- 
posite opinion. 

L.  Crandell,  Bahimore,  Md. 

...  I  am  puzzled.  If  Mama  Gabor 
taught  her  charming  daughters  how  to 
handle  men,  what  happened  to  those 
eight  husbands?  Did  they  have  mamas 
-too?  Geneva  Monts,  Hope,  Ark. 

...  If  the  Gabors  consider  themselves 
a  simple,  average  family,  I  wish  to  con- 
sider mine  strictly  abnormal. 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Frazier,  Angleton,  Tex. 

Collier's  tongue  was  fLrmly  in  its  cheek, 
its  eye  on  an  interesting,  if  minor,  so- 
cial phenomt^on.  And  if  you  don't  take 
it  too  seriously,  wasn't  it  amusing? 

So  There,  Mr.  StnithI 

Editor:  H.  Allen  Smith's  article  on 
women  not  being  able  to  read  a  map 
(Inch  and  a  Half  to  Go,  Sept.  6th), 
burns  me  to  a  crisp. 

My  sister  and  I  have  traveled  exten- 
sively, and  since  neither  of  our  husbands 
knows  the  first  thing  about  reading 
a  map  we  do  all  the  planning.  What 
is  so  difficult  about  map  reading,  any- 
how? We  find  it  most  interesting.   We 


JK  gift  of  Beauty-  a  joy  forever 


This  charming  decanter  is  a  replica  of  those  that  graced  the  bars 

of  famous  taverns,  inns,  and  sideboards  of  the  Old  South.  In  those 

by-gone  days,  whiskey  was  sold  in  barrels  and  served  from  decanters 

which  are  now  antiques.  Filled  with  the  Aristocrat  of  Bonds, 

the  Kentucky  Tavern  decanter  is  truly  a  gift  of  beauty ...  a  joy  forever. 

It  comes  to  you  at  the  same  price  as  the  regular  bottle . . . 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon  •  Bottled  In  Bond  •  100  Proof  •  V5  Quart. 

Glcnmore  Distilleries  Company,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
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G.E.'s   NEW  ULTRA-VISION 


Week^s  Jfiaii   continued 


BLACK-DAniTE% 


GREATER  POWER 


CLEARER  PICTURE 


LESS  GLARE 

THAN  ANY  TV  TESTED  NATIONWIDE! 


G-E  UUro-Vision.  H-Cl'/c  more  sensi- 
tive than  previous  sets.  World's 
first  and  only  TV  with  21-inch  G-H 
Aluminizcd  Tube,  plus  tilted,  dark 
tone  safety  ^iuss,  plus  G-E  Stratopower 
chassis!  Greatest  picture  of  all  time! 


COMPARE  it  side  by  side  with  any  TV. 
You'll  see  why  G.E.'s  new  Ultra-Vision 
is  revolutionizing  all  TV  standards  for 
picture  and  performance.  Proved  by  top 
engineers  in  over  250  tough  reception 
areas!  Ask  your  G-E  TV  dealer  to 
show  you  the  most  startling  comparison 
in  all  TV!  Once  you  see  G-E  Ultra-Vision 
you'll  be  spoiled  for  anything  less. 
General  Electric  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

G-E  TV  prkct  ttarl  at  $199.95* 

*liirluJing  Fetiirat  Excise  Tax  an  J  One-Year  factory 
warranty  an  picture  tuhe  and  90  days  on  parti. 
Prices  subject  lo  change  uithout  notice. 
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can  spend  hours  just  planning  a  trip,  and 
both  our  husbands  will  vouch  for  the 
fact  we  always  arrive  at  our  destinations 
without  any  wrong  turns. 

Just  because  Mr.  Smith  encountered 
a  few  women  who  did  not  know  one 
route  from  another,  I  think  he  is  most 
unfair  in  classifying  us  all  as  unable  to 
read  maps!  Furthermore,  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  knows  as  much  about  map  read- 
ing as  he  pretends.  Tell  him  when  he  is 
in  Boston  we'll  be  happy  to  give  him  a 
lesson.  Alice  G.  Sullivan, 

Brookline,  Mass. 

Eiye-Openers 

Editor:  The  eye  world  must  have  been 
gratified  to  have  the  article.  What  You 
Don't  Know  about  Your  Eyes  (Sept. 
6th)  read  by  your  great  audience.  It 
should  greatly  benefit  the  nation's  vis- 
ual health  and  well-being. 

Two  additional  points  will  interest 
readers:  (1)  You  state  that  "glasses 
serve  merely  as  a  vision  corrective  for 
people  with  myopia  .  .  .  hyperopia  .  .  . 
or  astigmatism.  .  .  ."  Far  more  Ameri- 
cans— 36,000,000,  in  fact— suffer  from 
presbyopia,  the  waning  of  the  eye's  fo- 
cusing powers  affecting  almost  every- 
one of  middle  age.  This  condition 
means  seeing  difficulty  at  near  and  at 
the  intermediate  distances  between  far 
and  near. 

Happily,  it  can  be  reported  that  mil- 
lions of  these  presbyopes  have,  by  go- 
ing to  their  eye  specialists,  successfully 
regained  clear,  comfortable  vision 
through  the  use  of  bifocals,  and  that 
more  than  a  million  have  had  pres- 
byopia's most  improved,  up-to-date 
alleviator,  continuous  vision  lenses,  pre- 
scribed for  them. 

(2)  The  article  stated  incorrectly  that 
"cataract  glasses  are  heavy  and  awk- 
ward." They  used  to  be — before  our 
company  introduced  its  new,  more  com- 
pact, precision-made  cataract  lenses  in 
May,  1952.  Robert  O.  Barber, 

The  Univis  Lens  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

...  As  a  practicing  optometrist,  I  must 
protest  against  many  features  of  Carle 
Hodge's  article.  What  You  Don't  Know 
about  Your  Eyes. 

An  optometrist  is  not  a  technician 
who  fits  glasses,  but  a  highly  trained  in- 
dependent professional  practitioner,  li- 
censed by  his  State  Board  of  Examiners 
after  five  years  of  preprofessional  and 
professional  study  in  such  fields  as  ocu- 
lar refraction,  orthoptics  (visual  train- 
ing) and  the  conservation  of  vision. 

It  is  well  and  proper  to  make  the 
public  eye-conscious,  to  warn  it  of  the 
insidious  progression  of  glaucoma,  and 
to  point  out  the  necessity  for  ophthalrao- 
logical  care,  and  to  stimulate  an  aware- 
ness of  the  more  common  eye  diseases. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  not  rejecting 
the  use  of  "store-bought"  glasses,  by  not 
stressing  the  importance  of  properly 
prescribed  glasses  and  by  ignoring  the 
true  status  of  the  optometrist  in  the 
field  of  visual  care,  the  public  has  been 
misadvised,  misinformed  and  misled. 

Robert  H.  Haskes,  O.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Snafu  in  Korea 

Editor:  Thanks  for  presenting  to  the 
American  public  the  actual  facts  con- 
cerning The  Koje  Snafu  (Sept.  6th). 

Never  in  the  history  of  warfare  have 
prisoners  been  coddled  and  appeased  as 


in  the  case  of  the  Koje  Island  prisoner 
of-war  compound.  It  is  incredible  tcj 
believe  that  a  high-ranking  Americar| 
officer  could  be  kidnaped  and  manhan- 
dled by  his  prisoners  and  no  actior 
taken  against  the  offenders,  as  stated  ir 
your  article. 

If  an  American  soldier  here  in  free 
America  were  to  make  a  verbal  insuli 
to  even  the  lowest-ranking  officer,  h«' 
would  be  thrown  into  the  stockade  with- 
out delay.  Yet,  the  Army  high  com-! 
mand  on  Koje  allowed  its  officers  anc 
enlisted  men  to  be  insulted  and  assaulted; 
by  the  prisoners,  and  continued  to  cod- 
dle and  appease  the  Communist  prison- 
ers till  the  arrival  of  General  Boatner 
E.  L.  Parks,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Perfect  Form  f 

Editor:  The  criticism  of  the  hurdling: 
form  of  Mrs.  Blankers-Koen,  by  Pvt.i 
Dee  L.  Harris  (Week's  Mail,  Sept.  6th). | 
is  completely  unjustified. 

Being  a  hurdler  myself,  I  know  thai 
if  Mrs.  Blankers-Koen  had  used  the  left- 
arm  and  left-foot  form  as  suggested  by 
Pvt.  Harris,  she  would  not  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  all  that  she  did. 

Pvt.  Harris  need  not  jump  hurdles  ini 
order  to  discover  the  balance  offered 
by  the  opposite  hand  and  foot  motion. 
While  walking,  take  notice  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  arms  and  legs  as  they  work 
against  each  other  in  order  to  balance 
the  body.  The  form  used  by  the  Dutch, 
star,  along  with  the  Olympics  story  it- 
self, was  near  perfection.  ' 
R.  W.  Kieser,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Voting  Advice 


^ 


Editor:  There  is  so  much  literature 
now  calling  on  people  to  register  and, 
vote  that  I  would  like  you  to  remind; 
the  people  to  vote  right  also.  I  don'ti 
mean  I  want  them  to  vote  my  way  espe-l 
cially,  but  I  have  worked  on  the  elec-! 
tion  board  for  years,  and  many  people 
don't  vote  right. 

If  there  are  20  amendments  they  vote 
no,  no,  no,  down  the  whole  20,  or  yes, 
yes  them  all.  We  find  as  many  as  20 
or  so  ballots  like  that  out  of  200.  Nos 
one  can  be  thinking  to  vote  like  that. 

Then  there  may  be  four  names,  and  it 
says  to  vote  for  two.  There  will  be  a  lot 
of  ballots  with  all  four  names  with  an 
X  in  the  box.  When  that  happens  no 
name  gets  a  vote.  They  waste  their 
time  and  ours. 

Mrs.  M.  Mattiazzi,  Chico,  Cal.J 

The  Annual  Forecast 

Editor:  Thanks  for  the  wonderful 
cover  featuring  Jack  Scarbath  and  also 
for  the  Football  Preview  by  Francis 
Wallace  (Aug.  30th).  A  truly  great 
forecast,  and  I'm  sure  Maryland  will 
live  up  to  the  wonderful  honor  and 
praise  that  your  excellent  magazine  has 
accorded  the  team. 

Albert  Garven,  Elkton,  Md 

...  I  intend  to  save  that  interest- 
ing football  prophecy  of  Mr.  Francisl 
Wallace,  for  him  to  eat  soon  after 
Thanksgiving.  But  does  he  like  his 
green  summer  produce  dried — oi 
pickled?  D.  S.  McMurlin. 

Stanford  University,  Cal 

We'll  just  withhold  the  picking  of  Mr. 
Wallace's  post-Thanksgiving  menu  UU' 
til  the  returns  are  in. 
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ack  when  Wilson 
was  President 


In  1914,  Cadillac's  announcement  of  America's 
first  V-8  engine  shared  the  news  headlines 
with  such  stirring  events  as  the  start  of  World 
War  I  and  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 


BACK  WHEN  Wilson  was  President -•  and  the  1914  Cadillac 
was  the  "Standard  of  the  World,"  as  it  is  today  -  -  AC  was 
already  the  established  leader  of  the  spark  plug  industry. 

ACs  have  "sparked"  the  performance  of  every  new  Cadillac 
model  since  •  •  have  been  standard  factory  equipment  on  nearly 
as  many  new  cars  as  all  other  makes  of  plugs  combined. 

ACs  latest  improvement  is  the  patented  CORALOX  Insulator. 
It  provides  better  insulator  shapes  -  ■  better  heat  conduction  -  - 
better  electrical  insulation  ■  -  greater  resistance  to  fouling  -  -  surer 
firing  throughout  the  entire  heat  range  of  the  engine. 

For  smoother,  surer,  longer-lasting  spark  plug  operation,  vitalize 
your  engine  with  ACs.  There's  a  type  for  every  make  of  car. 


PATE  NTE  D 

CORALOX 

INSULATOR 
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AC   SPARK   PLUG   DIVISION 
GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


In  1952,  Cadillac  again  hit  the  headlines  with  its 
Golden  Anniversary  model,  "featuring  the  finest 
performance  of  all  time."  For  38  consecutive  years, 
Cadillac  has  standardized   on  AC  Spark  Plugs. 
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oA'oA,  Dr/Sca^/ 


"JEFF  ALWAYS  HITS  the  headpin  just  right,  but  he'll  never  make  a 
hit  with  that  head  of  unruly  hair.  He's  got  all  the  signs  of  Dry  Scalp. 
Dull,  hard-to-manage  hair  .  .  .  and  loose  dandruff,  too.  He'll  bowl 
'em  over,  though,  when  he  starts  using  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic ..." 


^air  /oo^  Setter. . . 
sca/p  fee/s  Setter. . . 
w/iefi/ou  c/iec^  Or/  Sca/p 


"•vff"*^ 


f'"^ 


V  y 


^C^^TT^^ 


tl 


Vaseline  iU 

TONIC      ■  ^ 


V 


J' 


GREAT  WAY  to  start  your  day!  A  few  drops  of  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic 
a  day  work  wonders.  It  checks  loose  dandruff  and  those  other  annoy- 
ing signs  of  Dry  Scalp  because  it  supplements  the  natural  scalp  oils 
...gives  your  hair  that  handsome,  natural  look.  Contains  no  alcohol 
or  other  drying  ingredients  .  .  .  and  it's  economical,  too. 

Vaseline  hair  tonic 
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ST  A  TES  OF  MIND 

By  WALTER  DAVENPORT 


Both  sides  organizing  motor  corps  to 
haul  voters  to  the  polls.  Highly  lauda- 
ble purpose  everywhere  to  get  all  voters 
to  the  ballot  boxes.  Like  the  Honorable 
Pat  V.  James,  of  Hot  Coffee  Corners 
near  Laurel,  Mississippi.  1-ast  time  we 
saw  Mr.  James,  a  tireless  patriot,  was 
some  years  ago  on  election  morn.  Mr. 
James  was  sitting  impatiently  in  his  car 
at  a  filling  station.  What  held  that  car 
together  is  an  unsolved  mystery.  As  far 
as  we  know,  it  had  never  been  hit  by  a 
fast  train,  but  it  sure  looked  like  it.  Mr. 
James  was  eagerly  toting  voters  poll- 
ward  and  homeward.  "Fill  her  up," 
cried  Mr.  James.  "Fill  her  till  she  busts 
with  the  explodin'-est  gas  you  got  and 
slick  her  innards  with  a  mess  of  high- 
priced  oil.  Get  movin'.  I'm  a-savin' 
the  United  States  of  America!" 

•  •  • 

The  way  we  read  it  is  that  England's 
for  Ike  but  admires  Adlai.  France  fa- 
vors Adiai  but  thinks  Ike's  a  fine  man. 
Italy's  on  the  fence  hoping  they're  both 
elected — just  in  case.  Russia  hopes 
they  both  hurry  up  and  get  lost.  All  we 
need  now  is  to  get  the  opinion  of  tens 
of  millions  of  American  voters. 

•  •  • 

Man  we  polled  in  California  said  he 
hadn't  time  to  analyze  the  local  politi- 
cal situation  for  us.  Said  that  he  had 
to  hurry  home  and  explain  to  his 
wife.  "Explain  what?"  we  demanded. 
"How  do  I  know  until  I  see  her?" 
he  demanded  back. 

•  •  • 

Civic  problems  of  major  importance 
were  piled  high  on  the  desk  of  the  Hon- 
orable Joe  Brooks,  assistant  city  attor- 
ney in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  No 
sooner  solved  one  than  a  couple  more 
came  in — by  mail,  phone,  in  person.  At 
midafternoon  Mr.  Brooks  was  still 
swamped.    The  telephone  rang.    Here 


TRADE   MARK 


VASELINK  id  the  registered  trade  mark  of  the  Chesebrough  Mfg.  Co.,  Cons^d 


was  another.  Lady  wanted  to  know 
whether  it  was  illegal  to  cut  off  a  cat's 
whiskers.  Mr.  Brooks  said  no.  Then 
he  went  home  feeling  a  little  defeated. 

•  •  • 

Romantic  note  from  Oklahoma  City. 
Mayor  Allen  Street  designated  a  recent 
seven  days  as  Take  Her  Out  Week.  His 
edict  called  upon  all  local  husbands  to 
entertain  their  wives  outside  the  home 
— at  restaurants,  movies  and  so  on. 
Naturally,  the  proclamation  was  pretty 
popular  with  the  women.  But  Take 
Her  Out  Week  wasn't  a  total  success. 


Later,  the  mayor  explained  he  didn'l 
consider  a  picnic  lunch  in  the  parlT 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  ideal 
Particularly  when  the  women  had  tq 
spend  hours  getting  the  lunch  ready. 

•  •  • 

Eben  Greeniegg,  of  Danbury  Quarl 
ter,  Connecticut,  has  been  in  to  see  ul 
again.  Says  he  saw  where  a  professo 
said  there  were  seven  ways  to  be  happyjj 
"Don't  remember  what  they  all  are,] 
said  Mr.  Greeniegg,  "but  if  a  fellov 
can  stay  out  of  debt  he  don't  have  t(| 
worry  much  about  the  rest  of  them." 

•  •  • 

The  Agriculture  Department 
Washington  has  triumphantly  ended  iti 
survey  of  the  peanut-eating  habits  ol 
the  American  people.  Didn't  find  a  sini 


IRWIN  CAPLAl 

gle  family  with  an  annual  income  ol 
more  than  $7,500  that  shelled  its  owT 
peanuts.  Bought  them  already  shellec| 
Poor  people  still  shelling  their  own. 

•  •  • 

If  we  were  in  Double  Springs,  Ala 
bama,  we'd  probably  vote  for  the  Horl 
orable  S.  Crittenden  for  mayor,  even  I 
we  don't  know  his  first  name.  His  votj 
soliciting  ad  won  us:  "I  solemnly  pledj 
you,  with  reservation,  an  honest  effoil 
to  be  of  service  to  you  and  the  upbuilc| 
ing  of  our  town." 

•  •  • 

And  if  you've  heard  this  one,  it  isnj 
our  fault.  We  hadn't.  It's  about 
vacuum-cleaner  salesman.  His  operl 
ing  line  to  a  prospective  purchaseil 
"Lady,  this  machine  is  good.  Yol 
could  use  it  on  Lady  Chatterley's  Lovel 
and  that  book  would  come  out  Littl| 
Lord  Fauntleroy." 

•  •  • 

At  first  quick  glance  it  looked  like 
good  idea.  The  conceiver  of  this  ideJ 
explaining  a  coldness  that  had  spruni 
up  between  himself  and  wife,  said  thJ 
the  only  reason  he  had  decided  to  ij 
nore  his  wife's  birthday  was  that  womel 
are  very  sensitive  about  their  age[ 
But  no,  he  didn't  get  away  with  it. 

•  •  • 

We  shall  now  retire  to  a  quiet  spot  tl 
read  the  newest  cartoon  book — Col 
lier's  Kids.  Two  hundred  hilarioil 
drawings  by  57  Collier's  cartoonisti 
Two  copies  for  five  bucks.  Four  f<| 
ten.  Any  reliable  bookstore.  Hurr| 
Hurry.   Hurry.  .▲.^ 
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IT  WAS  ONLY  on  rare  occasions  that  Edna  Allen  permitted 
herself  the  luxury  of  hiring  a  woman  to  help  her  clean  the 
house.  But  now,  with  the  holidays  just  around  the  corner  and 
Peggy  on  the  way  home  from  college  for  a  long  week  end,  Edna 
decided  that  the  occasion  was  special  enough  to  warrant  it. 

And  so,  for  this  one  day,  she  "borrowed"  a  Mrs.  Webb  from 
one  of  her  friends  across  town  who  employed  her  regularly. 

The  woman,  a  pleasant-faced  person  with  a  tremendous 
capacity  for  work,  arrived  promptly  at  nine.  By  noon  the  up- 
stairs was  done  and  Mrs.  Webb  had  become  quite  talkative. 
By  the  time  they'd  finished  the  downstairs  and  were  tidying 
up  the  kitchen,  Mrs.  Webb  had  covered  the  early  chapters  of 
her  life  and  her  conversation  had  largely  to  do  with  her  late 
husband,  Jerry  Webb. 

"I'll  tell  you,  Mrs.  Allen,  there  wasn't  a  finer  man  ever  lived 
than  my  Jerry.  He  was  always  so  thoughtful  and  so  devoted 
to  me  and  the  children.  Never  did  I  have  a  birthday  that  he 
didn't  bring  me  a  little  present  and  maybe  a  box  of  candy,  too. 
He  never  forgot  an  anniversary  either,  and  he  was  always 
bringing  home  Uttle  surprises  for  the  children  .... 

"Where  do  you  want  these  glasses,  Mrs.  Allen?  On  the  top 
shelf? 

"Yes,  it  was  certainly  a  shock  when  poor  Jerry  passed  away 
nine  years  ago.  Well,  that's  life,  I  guess.  One  day  you  think 
you  have  everything — and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  you  have 
nothing  .... 

"I  guess  this  will  finish  up  the  kitchen,  don't  you  think, 
Mrs.  Allen?" 

After  Mrs.  Webb  left,  Edna  Allen  stood  at  the  doorway  and 
watched  her  as  she  walked  down  the  street  towards  the  bus 
stop.  Then  she  turned  and  went  up  the  stairs  to  her  bedroom 
— slowly,  because  she  suddenly  felt  quite  tired. 

For  a  long  time  she  sat  on  the  stool  in  front  of  her  dressing 
table  and  looked  at  the  photograph  of  Dick  Allen  that  stood 
on  the  right-hand  side  under  one  of  the  lamps.  He  had  a  strong 
face  and  a  determined  one.  He  had  always  been  so  engrossed 
in  the  big  problems  of  life  that  he  sometimes  forgot  the 
smaller  ones  .  .  .  flowers  on  her  birthday  .  .  .  little  surprises  for 
their  daughter  Peggy.  He  had  let  their  fifth  anniversary  shp 
by  unnoticed — he  had  been  working  late  at  the  office  for  days 
— and  even  though  they  joked  about  it  afterwards,  Edna  re- 
called that  she  had  felt  a  little  put  out  about  it  at  the  time. 

It  wasn't  untn  after  the  accident  which  took  Dick  Allen's 
life  that  Edna  realized  how  deep  and  how  complete  his  devo- 
tion had  been.  Her  husband's  New  York  Life  agent,  Paul 
Warren,  came  to  the  house  to  explain  the  details  of  Dick's 
life  insurance.  Each  policy  had  its  special  purpose  in  the  care- 
ful plan  which  Dick  and  Paul  Warren  had  worked  out  together 
over  the  years.  Her  own  lifetime  income  .  .  .  money  to  pay 
what  was  left  of  the  mortgage  .  .  .  Peggy's  expenses  through 
college.  Yes,  she  thought,  Dick  had  sometimes  forgotten  the 
little  things,  but  the  important  ones  he  had  remembered  well. 

Edna  glanced  at  her  watch  with  a  start.  Peggy's  train  was 
due  in  lesf^  than  an  hour,  and  she  was  nowhere  near  ready  to 
meet  her.  She  turned  on  the  light  on  her  dressing  table  and 
moved  the  photograph  just  a  little  closer  to  it  .  .  . 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE   COMPANY 

51  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 

Naturn/ly,  names  used  in  this  story  ore  fictitious. 


Brushing  Teeth  Right  After  Eating  with 

COIGAIEDENTALCREAM 

STOPS  BAD  BREATH 


AND 


STOPS  TOOTH  DECAY! 

The  Colgate  way  of  brushing  teeth  right  after  eating  is  the  best 

home  method  known  to  help  stop  tooth  decay!  And  Colgate's  instantly 

stops  bad  breath  in  7  out  of  10  cases  that  originate  in  the  mouth! 


COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 

MAKES  YOUR  MOUTH  FEEL 

CLEANER  LONGER! 


Brushing  teeth  with  Colgate  Dental 

Cream  right  after  eating  makes  your 
mouth  feel  cleaner  longer — gives  you  a 
clean,  fresh  mouth  all  day  long!  Scientific 
tests  have  proved  in  7  out  of  10  cases, 
Colgate  Dental  Oeam  instantly  stops  bad 
breath  that  originates  in  the  mouth.  And 
no  other  toothpaste  cleans  teeth  more 
effectively,  yet  so  safely! 
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Colgate's  has  proved  conclusively  that 

brushing  teeth  right  after  eating  stops 
tooth  decay  best!  In  fact,  brushing  teeth 
right  after  eating  with  Colgate  Dental 
Cream  stopped  more  decay  for  more  people 
than  ever  before  reported  in  dentifrice 
history!  The  Colgate  way  is  the  most  thor- 
oughly proved  and  accepted  home  method 
of  oral  hygiene  known  today! 


It  Cleans  Your  Breath 
While  It  Cleans  Your  Teeth! 


PURE,  WHITE,  SAFE  COLGATE'S 

WILL  NOT  STAIN  OR  DISCOLOR! 


Political  TV 

By  STANLEY  and  JANICE  BERENSTAIN 


XmRD  PARTY 


SMEAR  TACTICS 


REACTIONARY 


PARTY  CAUCUS 


MIDDLE-OF-THE-ROADER 


POINTING  WITH  PRIDE 


THE  GREAT  DEBATE 
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DIES  HE  PiWER 
THE  BOMB  ? 


Uranium  itself  isn't  enough.  Preparing  it  for  the 
bomb's  A-power  takes  vast  quantities  of  electric 
power.  So  do  the  planes,  tanks  and  other  huge  De« 
fense  production  jobs.  On  top  of  this,  homes,  farms 
and  businesses  are  using  twice  as  much  electricity  as 
before  World  War  II.  Will  the  electric  companies 
develop  enough  power?   The  answer  is  YES! 


48  much  electric  power  as  Detroit  uses  will  be  needed 
by  one  A-bomb  factory  now  nearing  completion.  Another 
new  A-bomb  project  will  use  twice  that  much.  Electric  light 
and  power  companies  are  now  building  a  giant  power  plant 
for  one  of  these,  and  are  ready  to  build  a  plant  for  the  other  — 
faster  than  the  federal  government  could  —  and  without  one 
cent  of  your  tax  money! 


New  plants  double  U.  S.  power.  The  map  pinpoints  the 
new  electric  power  plants  and  plant  additions  built  by  the 
nation's  electric  companies  just  since  World  Vi'ar  II.  They 
give  each  American  twice  as  much  electricity  as  he  had  then. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  people  pushing  for  socialized  electricity  still 
talk  "power  shortages"  as  an  excuse  for  getting  government 
deeper  into  the  electric  business. 


10  MILES  FROM  AN  A-BOMB.    Picture  taken  a  fete  minutes  after  an   A-bomb   test  at 
Frenchman's  Flat,  Nevada.   Note  the  top  of  the  mushroom-shaped  cloud  is  still  rising. 


-Battlefield  in  the  struggle  against  socialism.  On  the  Niagara  River,  five  local 
electric  companies  are  ready  to  build  a  big  new  plant  to  develop  additional  electric 
power.  But  the  job  is  being  held  up  by  those  who  want  government  to  build  the 
plant— even  though  that  would  take  longer  and  cost  Americans  S350  million  in 
taxes.  Similar  delays  hold  up  new  power  at  Hell's  Canyon,  Idaho,  Roanoke  Rapids, 
N.  C,  and  Kings  River.  Calif.  —  wasting  time,  money  and  power.  America's  electric 
companies  can  provide  this  power  —  without  one  cent  of  tax  money  —  and  without 
the  threat  of  government  monopoly  or  socialism! 

These  facts  are  heartening  proof  that  the  experience  and  sound 
business  management  of  the  country's  hundreds  of  electric  com- 
panies  are  ready  and  able  to  meet  the  nation's  biggest  power 
needs.  America's  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES*. 

*  Names  on   request  from   this   mogoili>e 
•    "MEET   CORLISS  ARCHER"-ABC-FridQy$-9:30   P.M.,   Eastern  Time. 
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With  Paint  ane 


DECORATIVE  make-up  for  the  human  face  is 
older  than  recorded  time.  In  the  beginning  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  beauty.  It  was  used  by  men 
and  women  to  keep  evil  spirits  from  entering  the 
body  through  the  wearer's  eyes,  ears,  nose  and 
mouth.  But  gradually,  as  the  human  race  became 
more  sophisticated,  women  realized  that  what  was 
poison  for  the  spirits  was  meat  for  the  men.  Make- 
up became  a  beauty  aid,  and  cosmetics  was  born. 
Until  fairly  recently  such  beauty  preparations 
as  lipstick,  rouge  and  eye  shadow  were  used  to 
help  women  conform  to  rigid  standards  of  beauty. 
Egyptian  ladies  of  1500  B.C.,  for  instance,  painted 
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Centuries  ago,  the  Korean 
Avomen  sought  for  fragile 
effect  with  pale,  suhdued 
color  in  ronge  and  lipstick, 
and  used  both  sparingly. 
Heavier  emphasis  was  put 
upon  the  eyes  and  brows. 
Korean  women  still  use 
very  much  the  same  style 
in  costumes  and  cosmetics 
as  their  early  ancestors  did 
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fowder  Through  the  Ages 
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le  sides  of  their  noses  with  green  malachite  to 
laice  them  seem  long  and  straight.  Similarly, 
/omen  of  the  Indus  Valley,  in  500  B.C.,  found  red- 
yed  toe  and  finger  tips  essential  to  social  accept- 
nce.  And  in  sixteenth-century  England,  women 
wallowed  ashes  and  made  up  with  powdered 
hite  chalk  in  an  effort  to  attain  sallow  complex- 
)ns  like  Queen  Elizabeth's. 
In  the  nineteenth  century,  Americans,  influenced 
y  strait-laced  British  Victorianism,  virtually  gave 
p  make-up  entirely.  But  in  the  snappy  1920s, 
lake-up  came  back,  and  for  a  time  everybody  tried 
]  IP  look  like  Theda  Bara  or  Clara  Bow. 
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Today,  naturalness  is  the  keynote.  Charles  Rev- 
son,  president  of  Revlon  Products  Corporation, 
and  an  expert  on  the  history  of  cosmetics,  says: 
"Make-up  has  finally  gotten  around  to  individuals. 
Nowadays,  each  woman  develops  her  good  points 
in  her  own  way.   Look-alikes  are  passe." 

With  the  help  of  fashion  research  consultant 
Michelle  Murphy  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  in  New 
York,  Collier's  has  on  these  pages  re-created  some 
fashionable  facades  of  other  eras.  With  today's 
natural  look,  they  prove  that  women  have  always 
been  expert  at  making  up  their  faces,  but  they  can't 
seem  to  make  up  their  minds. 


American  women  of  ^20s  went  through 
a  "siren"  phase,  which  called  for  heavy, 
almost   theatrical   use   of   all   cosmetics 


Modern  girl  prefers  natural 
effect.  She  uses  cosmetics  to 
enhance,  not  hide,  her  own 
looks.  Make-up  is  by  Revlon 


French  ladies  of  Renaissance  liked  the 
dainty  look,  used  beauty  spots  and  eye 
shadow.  Big  item  was  the  wig,  adorned 
with  as  much  finerv  as  head  could  carrv 


PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  COLLIER'S  BY  SHARLAND 
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AAA  REPORTS  OVER  10  MILLION  CAR  BREAKDOWNS 
CAUSED  BY  BATTERY  TROUBLE  IN  ONE  YEAR! 

Play  Safe- 
Buy  a  Willard 

HEAVY  DUTY 

You  won't  find  greater  battery 
VALUE  at  any  price! 


DON'T  LET  THIS  HAPPEN  TO  YOU 

Get  the  New  Willard  5-mitiute  Battery  Condition  Test 

IT'S  FREE!  IT'S  FAST!  IT'S  ACCURATE! 

•  Now,  using  the  new  Willard  Battery  Charge  and 
Condition  Tester,  your  Willard  Dealer  can  quickly 
show  you  the  exact  condition  of  each  cell  of 
your  battery.  Summer  heat  saps  the  strength  of 
batteries.  Maybe  all  your  battery  needs— right 
now— is  a  drink  of  pure  water.  If  it  lacks 
pep  and  power,  a  recharge  might  snap  it 
right  back  to  par— and  save  you  the  grief 
and  expense  of  car- crippling  battery 
failure.  See  your  Willard  Dealer  to- 
morrow—then see  him  every  month 
—for  this  Free. . . Fast. . .  Accurate  bat- 
tery condition  test  which  can  save 
you  a  lot  of  trouble  and  money. 


}^up  to  56%  more  starting  power  at  zero 

than  required  to  meet  the  standards  of  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers 

f^ sells  at  popular  prices 

less  liberal  trade-in  allowance  for  your  old  battery 

...THERE'S  A  WILLARD  FOR  EVERY  CAR  AND  BUDGET 

FOR  THE  ULTIMATE  IN  BATTERY  PERFORMANCE 

The  Willard  Super  Master  offers  you  80  to  119% 
more  starting  power  at  zero  than  required  to 
meet  the  standards  of  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers.  Exclusive  Metalex  Grids  provide  100% 
more  protection  against  overcharging,  today's 
No.   1   Battery  Killer. 

AND  A  GENUINE  WILLARD  BATTERY  AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Now  Willard  offers  you  Willard  quality  and 
dependability  at  lowest  possible  price.  Safety-Fill 
construction  provides  extra  protection  against  acid 
spray  and  dangerous  corrosion  caused  by  over- 
filling. Fits  most  popular  cars.  Fully  guaranteed. 

WILLARD  PRICES  $1  n  g5 


start  at.,, 

less  liberal  allowance 
for  your  old  battery 
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SAFETY-FILL"  BATTERIES 


WIILARD  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY  •  Fictorlcs  in :  CImlind  •  los  Aneelis  •  Dillas  •  Memphis  •  PerttiRd  •  Alliatown  •  ToronU 
A  Subiidiary  of  Th«  Eltctric  Storoge  Bottcry  Company 


50  YEARS  AND  100  MILLION  BATTERIES  HAVE  PROVED  WILLARD  THE  WORLD  S  MOST  DEPENDABLE  BATTERY 
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By  ERNEST  BARCELLA 


As  chief  White  House  receptionist, 
Bill  Simmons  is  the  man  you  have  to 
clear  before  you  see  the  President. 
In  his  job,  Big  Bill  must  be  suave, 
skeptical — and,  at  times,  even  tough 


BFG  Bill  Simmons  is  one  White  House  func- 
tionary who  isn't  worried  about  the  outcome 
of  the  Presidential  election.  Whoever  gets 
elected,  Bill  can  expect  to  keep  his  job;  he's  al- 
ready a  three-termer.  Simmons  is  Chief  White 
House  Receptionist — or.  as  he  puts  it,  "the  Presi- 
dent's doorkeeper."  His  is  a  more  important  job 
than  he  makes  it  sound.  He  functions  as  a  greeter. 
guard,  gift-accepter,  general  factotum,  expediter 
and  diplomat. 

In  somewhat  the  way  that  an  ambassador  is 
the  President's  representative  in  a  foreign  capital. 
Bill  Simmons  is  his  representative  in  the  lobby  of 
the  White  House  Executive  Wing.  It's  a  tricky 
position,  requiring  special  talents.  Because  no  po- 
litical Johnny-come-lately  could  fill  it  properly,  the 
job  is  one  of  the  most  nearly  permanent  in  the 
Presidential  establishment.  There  have  been  only 
four  White  House  receptionists  in  all  the  years 
since  the  Civil  War;  the  tenure  of  Bill's  immediate 
predecessor,  the  late  Pat  McKenna.  spanned  the 
Presidencies  from  Theodore  to  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Simmons  has  held  the  post  since  F.D.R.  asked 
him  to  take  it  in  1940  (at  just  under  $IU,000 
a  year)  "because  you  are  best  qualified."  No  one 
has  ever  challenged  his  qualifications.  He  com- 
bines the  alertness  of  a  Secret  Service  agent  (which 
he  was  until  he  became  receptionist),  the  astute- 
ness of  a  law  graduate  (which  he  is),  the  gracious- 
ness  of  the  Southern  gentleman  (he's  a  native 
Washingtonian)  and  the  ruggedness  of  a  night- 
club bouncer  (he's  six  feet  two  and  packs  214 
pounds). 

Bill  fits  in  so  well  with  his  surroundings  that  a 
newcomer  might  think  for  a  fleeting  moment  that 
he  was  gazing  on  the  President  himself,  seated  at 
the  far  end  of  the  Executive  Wing  lobby.  The 
fifty-seven-ycar-old  Simmons,  imposing  in  appear- 
ance and  distinguished  in  manner,  sits  behind 
a  big  walnut  desk  with  all  the  natural  dignity  of  a 
chief  executive.  The  setting  adds  to  the  illusion. 
The  desk  is  located  in  an  alcove  framed  by  white 
pillars.  On  the  wall  directly  over  Simmons'  head 
is  the  great  seal  of  the  President;  on  his  right  is  an 
American  fiag.  on  his  left,  the  Presidential  Hag. 

The  impression  used  to  be  especially  startling 
while  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  President.  From  a 
distance,  there  was  a  resemblance  between  the  two 
men.  Simmons  actually  posed  as  F.D.R.  during 
the  1936  political  campaign. 

One  day  while  the  Presidential  train  was  passing 
through  Arkansas,  Roosevelt  became  weary  of 
waving  to  the  crowds  from  his  special  car.  Sim- 
mons— then  a  Secret  Service  agent  assigned  to 
protect  the  President — was  approached  by  White 


If  you  get  past  this  «lcsk,  you're  in  the  office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Big  Bill  Simmons  has  been  on  guard  at  tliis  post  for  the  past  12  years 
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Bill,  as  the  President's  last  line  of  defense,  heeps  a  loaded  .38  always  ready 


House  appointment  secretary  Marvin  H.  Mcln- 
tyre,  now  dead. 

"Bill,"  Mclntyre  said,  "the  boss  wants  to  take  a 
nap,  but  he  doesn't  want  to  disappoint  the  people 
along  the  trackside.  Will  you  do  him  a  favor  and 
sit  in  for  him?" 

Simmons  became  President  pro  tem.  Pince-nez 
and  all,  he  sat  by  a  window  in  F.D.R.'s  own  seat, 
holding  a  newspaper  just  high  enough  to  hide  his 
mustache  and  giving  the  well-known  Roosevelt 
wave  to  the  crowd. 

Posed  for  Roosevelt  "Cape"  Portrait 

A  half-dozen  years  later — after  he'd  become  re- 
ceptionist— Simmons  was  summoned  by  Roose- 
velt. '"Bill,"  the  President  said  mischievously,  "I 
want  you  to  be  President  for  a  while."  Before  the 
startled  Simmons  could  speak,  F.D.R.  added: 

"Madame  Shoumatoff  has  finished  painting  my 
portrait  from  the  neck  up.  Now  she's  ready  to 
paint  the  rest.   You  sit  in  my  place." 

So  Bill  pulled  on  the  President's  cape,  strode 
into  an  adjoining  ofBce  and  sat  while  the  artist 
completed  the  famed  "cape"  portrait.  Thereafter, 
Bill  lent  his  torso  for  other  Roosevelt  portraits. 
Both  men  wore  the  same  size  coat — 44. 

Simmons  doesn't  expect  to  perform  any  services 
of  a  similar  nature  for  the  new  President,  but  he 
will  perform  plenty  of  others.  His  chief  function  is 
to  greet  all  persons  having  an  appointment  with 
the  chief  executive,  whether  on-the-record  or  off- 
the-record  visitors.  Those  whose  names  appear 
on  the  President's  publicly  announced  appoint- 
ment list  are  on-the-record.  Off-the-record  are 
those  visitors  whose  names  the  White  House  pre- 
fers, for  one  reason  or  another,  not  to  make  public. 
Crowned  head  or  ward  politician,  Prime  Minister 
or  dirt  farmer — all  must  pass  through  Simmons' 
domain. 

The  trafl&c  is  consistently  heavy. .  Judging  by 
past  records,  the  new  President  will  have  an  aver- 
age of  10  appointments  a  day.  Since  many  of  these 
appointments  are  for  groups,  the  average  number 
of  callers  will  range  from  26  to  50 — more  than 
800  a  month.  There  will  be  an  average  of  seven 
ceremonies  a  week  in  the  President's  office  or  in 
the  White  House  rose  garden,  for  groups  rang- 
ing from  a  half  dozen  to  more  than  300  persons. 
There  will  be  labor,  industry,  educational, 
religious  and  civic  groups;  Four-H  clubs. 
Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Scout  delegations;  stu- 
dent and  veterans  groups,  and  numerous 
others. 

Few  persons  can  see  the  President  with- 
out an  appointment — his  family,  Cabinet 
members,  and  perhaps  the  military  chiefs. 
All  the  rest  must  call  the  White  House. 
Many  call;  few  are  chosen.  For  every 
appointment  made,  75  requests  arc  turned 
down.  If  they  weren't,  the  chief  execu- 
tive wouldn't  have  time  for  other  "must" 
business — the  daily  meeting  with  his  staff, 
daily  briefings  from  the  military  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  preparation 
of  executive  orders,  messages  to  Congress, 
speeches,  weekly  meetings  with  the  Cabi- 
net and  Congressional  leaders,  and  the 
innumerable  other  tasks  the  President 
must  perform. 

For  every  person  who  calls  on  the 
President,  there  are  a  dozen  who  have 
appointments  with  other  White  House 
officials.  Simmons  greets  them,  too.  But 
greeting  White  House  callers  is  only  part 
of  Simmons'  job.  When  some  state's 
Peach,  Orange  or  Cherry  Queen  calls  at 
the  White  House  with  a  gift  for  the  Presi- 
dent, it's  usually  Bill's  job  to  accept  the 
gift.  He's  also  on  hand  whenever  some 
delegation  brings  a  crate  of  lobsters,  a 
barrel  of  apples,  a  live  turkey  or  even — 
as  on  one  occasion — a  park  bench.   Such 


groups  seldom  get  to  see  the, President  himself. 
Bill- serves  to  give  such  callers  a  pleasant  how-do- 
you-do  and  thank  you. 

Sometimes  there  are  unscheduled  callers.  A  few 
months  ago  there  was  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
given  the  run-around  by  a  government  agency  and 
had  decided  to  take  his  gripe  to  the  highest  office 
in  the  land.  Like  anybody  else  who  has  neither  an 
appointment  nor  credentials,  the  angry  citizen  was 
stopped  at  one  of  the  gates  to  the  White  House 
grounds.  He  gave  White  House  police  such  a  per- 
suasive argument  that  they  telephoned  Simmons — 
who,  considering  the  case  a  worthy  one,  had  the 
man  admitted.  Bill  heard  him  out,  then  made  an 
appointment  for  him  with  the  chief  of  the  govern- 
ment agency  involved.  John  Q.  Citizen  marched 
off  happily — he'd  come  to  the  White  House  to  get 
justice  done,  and  it  was. 

Of  all  the  unscheduled  callers,  Simmons  best 
remembers  a  group  which  showed  up  one  morning 
during  World  War  II.  A  delegation  of  sailors  from 
Lieutenant  Commander  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Jr.'s,  destroyer  stopped  by  to  see  F.D.R.  himself. 
"Bring  them  in,"  Roosevelt  told  Simmons.  In 
F.D.R.'s  office,  the  leader  of  the  group  explained 
their  mission. 

"Mr.  President,"  he  said,  "Lieutenant  Roose- 
velt told  us  any  time  we  were  in  Washington  we 
should  drop  in  at  the  White  House  and  say  hello  to 
the  old  man." 

F.D.R.  roared  with  laughter.  "So  Franklin  told 
you  to  drop  in  and  see  'the  old  man,'  did  he?" 

"Sir,"  the  leader  explained,  suddenly  flustered, 
"those  were  Lieutenant  Roosevelt's  words — not 
mine." 

The  gobs  had  a  pleasant  visit  with  F.D.R.,  then 
departed  triumphantly  to  report  to  Lieutenant 
Roosevelt:  Mission  accomplished. 

Simmons  knows  most  of  the  White  House  call- 
ers by  name  and  many  others  by  sight.  Sometimes, 
however,  his  resourcefulness  is  put  to  a  test.  For 
example,  if  a  new  foreign  ambassador  arrives  to 
present  his  credentials,  it's  frequently  impossible  to 
recognize  him  among  his  retinue.  Simmons'  so- 
lution is  simple.  He  walks  toward  the  group, 
extends  his  hand  and  says,  "Welcome,  Mr.  Ambas- 
sador!" It  works,  too.  "The  right  man  always 
seems  to  step  forward,"  says  Bill. 

Except  under  special  circumstances,  Simmons 


Unfamiliar  VIPs  arriving  with  an  entourage  can  be 
problem.  Bill  always  extends  hand,  right  man  shakes 


doesn't  disturb  the  President  with  phone  calls  or 
other  matters  until  he  has  finished  his  dictating. 

Simmons'  first  daily  contact  with  his  present 
boss  comes  when  he  delivers  the  daily  weather  re- 
port, which  Truman  reads  carefully.  He  likes  to 
plot  the  course  of  weather  fronts.  Simmons  also 
sees  to  it  that  the  President  gets  the  final  editions 
of  morning  newspapers. 

Before  the  callers  start  arriving,  Simmons  is 
supplied  with  a  typewritten  list  of  the  day's  ap- 
pointments— on-  and  off-the-record.  He  studies  it 
intently  and  memorizes  the  names  and  appoint- 
ment times  of  each  caller.  Before  a  visitor  is  half- 
way across  the  lobby.  Bill  is  on  his  feet.  He  strides 
out,  flashing  a  friendly  smile  that  makes  the  ends 
of  his  well-groomed  mustache  twitch,  and  extends 
a  welcome  hand  and  a  slow.  Southern  how-do-you- 
do-Mr.  So-and-so  calculated  to  make  the  visitor 
feel  at  home  instantly. 

One  day  recently  while  I  sat  with  Bill  at  his  re- 
ception desk,  the  official  calling  list  showed  only 
four  appointments — an  1 1  a.m.  off-the-record  call 
by  General  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  chief  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency;  successive  on-the-record 
calls  from  Congressman  Brent  Spence  of  Kentucky, 
and  from  Senator  J.  Allen  Frear,  Jr.,  of  Delaware 
escorting  the  governor  of  his  state,  Elbert  N.  Car- 
vel; plus  an  afternoon  appointment  from  a  300- 
member  CIO  delegation  which  the  President  would 
address  in  the  White  House  rose  garden  after  he'd 
met  with  its  leaders  in  his  office.  (The  President 
also  had  a  4:30  date  with  the  dentist,  but  that  didn't 
show  on  the  publicly  announced  appointment  list.) 

Perfect  Timing  on  a  Busy  Morning 

At  precisely  10:59  A.M.,  General  Smith  strode 
up  briskly,  exchanged  greetings  with  Simmons,  and 
hurried  through  appointment  secretary  Matt  Con- 
nelly's office  into  the  inner  sanctum.  At  1 1 :  14  a.m., 
Congressman   Spence   appeared.    Simmons,   who 
makes  it  his  business  to  keep  up  with  the  news,  re- 
called that  Spence  had  just  won  renomination.  He 
shook  the  lawmaker's  hand  and  said,  "Congratula- 
tions, Mr.  Congressman;  I  see  that  things  are  going 
well  in  Kentucky."  Bill  engaged  Spence  in  conver- 
sation just  long  enough  to  allow  General  Smith  to 
finish  his  business  with  the  President  and  depart. 
Bill's  telephone  rang.    "Tell  them,"  he  said,  "to 
.    drive  right  in  through  the  northwest  gate." 
("Them,"  it  turned  out,  were  Frear  and 
Carvel.)   A  moment  later,  a  head  popped 
out  of  a  nearby  office  and  asked,  "When 
do  we  entertain  that  prince — tomorrow  or 
next  day?"  Bill  had  a  ready  answer:  "To- 
morrow." 

Assistant  Whit^  House  Press  Secretary 
Roger  Tubby  walked  by  Simmons'  desk 
and,  without  stopping,  asked  if  the  micro- 
phone in  the  rose  garden  was  in  working 
order.  It  was.  Bill  said,  but  he'd  check 
again.  We  walked  to  the  portico  of  the 
rose  garden.  Bill  tapped  the  mike  with  his 
pen,  confirming  his  reply  to  Tubby.  As 
we  started  back  toward  Simmons'  desk, 
someone  asked  him  whether  the  carpen- 
ters had  put  up  "that  platform"  in  the  rose 
garden.  They  had. 

At  the  end  of  the  busy  day,  Simmons 
was  joined  by  a  pretty  girl  who  works  in 
the  White  House  staff  room,  and  they  left 
together.  The  girl  was  his  twenty-six-year- 
old  daughter,  Mary  Catherine.  Bill  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Louise,  also  have  a  son, 
Robert,  a  telephone  worker.  The  Sim- 
monses  live  in  a  big,  white,  rambling 
house  in  Arlington,  Virginia,  just  across 
the  Potomac  River  from  Washington. 
Mrs.  Simmons  always  bakes  the  Presi- 
dent's birthday  cake,  and  has  always  re- 
ceived a  nice  thank-you  note  in  the  chief's 
a  own  handwriting. 

it  Bill  was  at  home  with  his  wife  on  the 

Collier's  for  November  1,  1952 
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For  portraits  of  F.O.R.,  Prebident  po8cd  lor  head,  Bill  often  lent  his  torso  as  model  for  the  remainder  of  painting 


fateful  date  of  April  12,  1945,  when  he  got  an 
urgent  call  from  the  White  House.  "They  didn't 
tell  me  what  was  up,"  he  recalls,  "but  1  knew  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  died." 

After  Simmons  reached  the  White  House,  he 
saw  to  it  that  Mrs.  Truman  and  daughter  Margaret 
got  there  for  swearing  in  of  the  new  President. 
Just  before  the  ceremony.  Bill  realized  that  no 
one  had  thought  of  a  Bible.  He  dashed  to  the 
office  of  William  D.  Hassett,  then  Presidential  Sec- 
retary, plucked  a  King  James  Version  from  the 
bookshelves,  returned  to  the  Cabinet  Room  and 
handed  it  to  Chief  Justice  Harlan  Fiske  Stone  for 
the  swearing  in.    Mr.  Truman  now  has  that  Bible. 

To  Bill,  the  office  of  the  President  is  sacred  ter- 
ritory. For  all  of  his  outward  gentleness,  he  is  as 
resolute  as  a  barrier  of  double-strand  barbed  wire 
— as  some  Boston  newspapermen  learned  two 
years  ago.  The  reporters  were  accompanying  a 
delegation  which  had  come  to  the  White  House  to 
invite  Mr.  Truman  to  the  mid-century  Boston  Jubi- 
lee. After  meeting  the  group  and  checking  over  the 
list  of  names,  Simmons  announced  politely  but 
firmly  that  those  whose  names  were  not  on  the  list 
must  leave.  That  meant  the  newsmen.  A  few 
minutes  later  one  of  the  listed  Bostonians  opened 
the  door  to  the  barred  newsmen  and  invited  them 
in.  Simmons  bristled.  "They  might  run  things  in 
Boston,"  Bill  said,  "but  they  are  not  running  the 
White  House.    Leave,  please." 

On  the  other  hand,  Bill  has  played  the  good  Sa- 


maritan. One  day  in  February,  1949,  President 
Truman  received  33  high-school  kids  from  17 
Marshall  Plan  countries.  A  34th — a  seventeen- 
year-old  boy  from  Turkey — arrived  at  the  White 
House  too  late  to  join  his  group.  Bill  overheard  the 
heartbroken  youth  say  he  had  missed  the  biggest 
moment  of  the  trip.  "Come  back  at  three  o'clock," 
Bill  told  the  lad.  The  boy  was  back  at  two  thirty. 
Having  cleared  the  way  in  the  interim.  Bill  showed 
him  into  the  President's  office,  where  he  got  a 
hearty  personal  handshake  from  Truman — and, 
from  Simmons,  a  fistful  of  book  matches  inscribed 
"Stolen  from  Harry  Truman." 

Sometimes  even  those  most  familiar  with  the 
White  House  get  lost,  and  Bill  comes  to  the  rescue, 
as  he  did  on  January  22,  1947.  Former  President 
Herbert  Hoover  came  to  visit  Truman  and  started 
for  the  wrong  door.  Simmons  had  to  steer  him 
right.  The  office  layout  had  changed  since  Hoover 
left  the  White  House  in  1933.  Although  the  ex- 
President  had  been  back  a  number  of  times  after 
that,  he'd  never  become  accustomed  to  the  change. 

Simmons  doesn't  volunteer  advice  to  callers 
about  what  to  do  or  say  when  presented  to  the 
President.  If  they  ask,  he  instructs  them  to  ad- 
dress the  chief  executive  as  "Mr.  President,"  to 
relax  and  to  let  matters  take  their  course — that 
everything  will  turn  out  all  right.  And  he  subtly 
reminds  them  about  the  length  of  their  appoint- 
ment, commenting  that  the  President  is  a  very 
busy  man,  operating  on  a  split-second  schedule. 


During  the  postwar  years,  there  was  a  frequent 
caller  who  later  put  his  gratitude  to  Simmons  in 
writing  in  a  "Dear  Bill"  letter  which  said: 

"In  all  the  time  that  1  have  visited  the  White 
House  during  the  past  years,  I  have  always  counted 
with  certainty  upon  finding  at  your  desk  a  cheer- 
ful welcome  and  an  obvious  spirit  of  helpfulness. 
It  has  meant  much  to  me.  This  note  brings  to  you 
my  good  wishes  for  health  and  happiness — and  a 
lasting  gratitude  for  your  unfailing  kindness.  Cor- 
dially." 

The  letter  was  signed  "Dwight  D.  Eisenhower." 

As  for  politics,  Simmons  is  strictly  nonpartisan 
at  his  job.  Conspicuous  among  the  knickknacks 
which  cover  the  top  of  his  desk  are  two  small  glass 
figurines  which  are  symbols  of  his  political  neu- 
trality: a  donkey  and  an  elephant.  (But  that's  no 
knickknack  Simmons  has  stashed  away  in  the 
middle  right-hand  drawer  of  his  desk.  It's  a  loaded 
.38-caliber  pistol,  for  use  in  the  unlikely  event  that 
an  assassin  broke  through  the  protective  Secret 
Service  screen  and  headed  for  the  President's  office. 
Bill,  who's  the  last  line  of  defense  before  the  chief 
executive,  has  no\er  had  to  use  the  gun.) 

Nodding  in  the  direction  of  the  President's  office, 
Simmons  expresses  his  political  philosophy  this 
way:  "To  me,  the  man  who  sits  in  there  isn't  a 
politician.  Once  he  enters  the  White  House,  he's 
neither  Democrat  nor  Republican.  He's  the  most 
important  man  in  the  world:  the  President  of  the 
United  States."  A.  a.  A. 


DRAWINGS  BY  AL  HIRSCHFELD 
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The  Bowstrin 
MURDER 


What  linked  the  atomic  scientist  to  this  bold  jewel 
theft?  Scotland  Yard  had  to  find  the  answer  itself. 
Dr.  Tempest  could  not  give  it  to  them.  He  was  dead 

By  MAURICE  PROCTER 


UPON  his  arrival,  the  United  States  Treasury 
agent  conformed  to  the  usual  practice  of  vis- 
iting detectives:  he  notified  the  local  force 
of  his  presence.  The  local  force,  in  this  instance, 
was  the  London  Metropolitan  Police,  and  the  sta- 
tion at  which  he  presented  himself  was  New  Scot- 
land Yard. 

Because  his  mission  was  a  "foreign  inquiry,"  the 
Treasury  agent,  John  Norton,  was  introduced  to 
Chief  Inspector  Warwick  of  the  Special  Branch. 
And,  from  the  beginning,  Warwick  was  interested. 
Norton  was  chasing  one  million  dollars  in  stolen 
currency,  and  the  pursuit  of  money  is  always  in- 
teresting. 

It  was  a  bright  winter  morning,  and  sunshine 
warmed  the  room  as  the  American  and  the  Eng- 
lishman sat  and  talked — and  took  each  other's 
measure.  They  liked  each  other  immediately.  Each 
man  knew  his  business,  and  neither  was  noticea- 
bly vain  about  it.  And  they  shared  a  relentless  de- 
termination in  their  pursuit  of  criminals. 

Norton  had  produced  photographs  of  the  man 
he  was  after.  Warwick  studied  them.  "Ralph 
Mercer,"  he  said,  reading  the  name. 

Mercer  had  a  bull  neck,  a  handsome  face  and  a 
carefree  grin.  Probably  the  pictures  had  been 
taken  when  he  was  beginning  a  term  in  an  Ameri- 
can prison,  but  he  didn't  look  at  all  worried. 

"Cheerful  geezer,"  Warwick  commented.  "And 
he  brought  the  money  over  here  to  make  a  deal? 
What's  he  after?   Narcotics?" 

"He  never  handles  narcotics.  He  was  a  jeweler 
at  one  time." 

"I  see.  But — a  million  dollars'  worth  of  dia- 
monds?" 

"That's  right." 

"H'm."  Warwick  seemed  doubtful.  Norton 
waited  quietly. 

"Where  would  anybody  steal  a  million  dol- 
lars?" asked  the  Scotland  Yard  man.  "From  a 
bank?" 

"It  was  lifted  from  a  United  States  Treasury 
office." 

"Stolen  from  the  Treasury!" 

"From  an  office  belonging  to  the  Treasury.  It 
was  money  that  had  never  been  issued.  I  have  the 
numbers  of  the  bills." 

"Did  Mercer  do  the  job?" 

"No.  He  doesn't  even  know  the  money  is  stolen. 
It's  top  secret.  If  it  leaks  out,  heads  will  roll  in  the 
Treasury." 

"I  can  well  imagine  it.   Just  what  happened?" 


"A  guy  called  Danny  Bolinski  started  it.  He's  a 
hanger-on  in  a  big  criminal  outfit.  He  located  the 
money,  but  he  left  it  alone  for  a  while  because  he 
knew  it'd  be  red  hot.  Then  he  heard  that  Mercer 
was  trying  to  raise  capital  to  bring  a  big  parcel  of 
diamonds  from  England.  Mercer  has  a  reputation 
with  diamonds,  and  he's  done  a  lot  of  illegal  im- 
porting. Bolinski  approached  Mercer  and  said  he 
was  acting  for  his  boss  in  the  outfit.  He  said  there 
was  a  million  available  to  buy  diamonds.  Know- 
ing the  outfit,  Mercer  believed  him.  He  got  ready 
to  come  to  England.  Right  on  the  deadline,  Bo- 
linski cracked  the  joint,  got  the  money,  and  sent 
Mercer  away  with  it  before  it  burned  his  fingers. 
He  knew  Mercer  would  play  it  straight  because  he 
wouldn't  dare  double-cross  the  top  man." 

Warwick  grinned  appreciatively.  "Oh,  very 
neat!"  he  said. 

"The  only  thing  wrong  with  it,  for  Bolinski,  is 
that  wc  picked  him  up  and  made  him  talk." 

"This  will  be  very  interesting.  Diamonds,  prob- 
ably stolen,  sold  for  a  stolen  million.  What  a 
lovely  crooked  job!" 

"Glad  you  like  it,"  said  Norton.  "I  want  that 
money.   I  couldn't  care  less  about  the  diamonds." 

"I'll  take  the  diamonds.  I  hope  Mercer  isn't 
expecting  interference.  Will  he  know  you're  walk- 
ing right  behind  him?" 

"I  don't  think  so.  He  doesn't  know  how  hot  the 
money  is.  I  figure  he'll  only  take  the  normal  pre- 
cautions." 

"What  about  the  contact  with  this  side?  Some- 
body had  to  dig  up  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  dia- 
monds.   Did  Bolinski  know  anything  about  that?" 

The  American  shook  his  head.  "Not  much,"  he 
said.  "Only  a  name  he  heard.  A  man  called  Hun- 
ziger." 

Warwick  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  stared  at  his 
visitor.  "You're  sure  it's  Hunziger?"  he  asked  in  a 
peculiar  tone. 

"That  was  the  name,  all  right.  He  didn't  know 
the  first  name." 

"Oh,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  Yard  man.  "Any 
policeman  in  England  would  give  two  fingers  and 
a  toe  to  get  hold  of  Hunziger.  Know  what  you've 
done?  Walked  smack  into  the  middle  of  the  big- 
gest murder  job  in  years.  It's  only  two  hours  old, 
but  it's  started  a  Security  flap  from  one  end  of 
Whitehall  to  the  other." 

Warwick  pushed  a  file  of  documents  across  the 
desk;  then  he  picked  up  a  telephone  and  dialed  a 
number.  {Continued  on  page  60j 
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Treat  'Em  Up  Front  am 

^^Crazy  docs,"  soldiers  call  them — the  medics  who  use  front-line  psycliiatry  in  Kor 


FEAR  is  the  foot  soldier's  constant  companion 
in  combat.  It  reaches  long  gray  fingers  into 
the  food  he  eats  and  the  water  he  drinks.  It 
forms  a  hard  knot  in  his  stomach  and,  when  dark- 
ness comes,  it  riffles  the  hair  on  the  back  of  his 
neck  and  jerks  him  into  a  listening  crouch  out  of 
his  fitful  rest.  There  is  no  escape;  you  learn  to  live 
with  it  or  else — after  two  days  or  two  hundred 
days,  you  reach  a  breaking  point.  Then,  suddenly, 
you're  not  a  good  soldier;  you're  a  human  being 
scared  senseless. 

You  may  go  inexplicably  blind  or  deaf.  You 
may  bolt  in  panic.  You  may  freeze  in  your  fox- 
hole, unable  to  speak  or  move.  '  You  may  weep, 
stutter,  shake,  vomit,  or  scream  in  your  sleep. 
You're  what  military*  lingo  calls  NP — a  neuro- 
psychiatric  casualty — and  you'd  be  washed  up  right 
there  except  for  one  thing:  a  new-old  treatment 
called  front-line  psychiatry — old  because  the  basic 
principles  were  known  in  World  War  I,  new  be- 
cause they've  been  applied  in  Korea  more  exten- 
sively than  ever  before. 

In  the  bitter  early  days  of  Korean  fighting,  NP 
casualties  siphoned  off  as  much  as  a  third  of  some 
forward  units.  Most  casualties  were  evacuated, 
often  to  the  United  States  where  they  crowded  hos- 
pital wards  and  got  no  better  fast.  Very  few  of 
them  saw  combat  again.  Then,  armed  with  World 
War  II  know-how,  the  Army  dispatched  to  Korea 
a  regular  Army  psychiatrist,  Colonel  Albert  J. 
Glass,  a  dark,  stocky,  energetic  native  of  Balti- 
more, then  serving  as  neuropsychiatric  consultant 
to  the  Far  East  Command. 

The  Navy  sent  Commander  Charles  (Sam) 
Mullin,  Jr.,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  an  in- 
tent, soft-spoken,  forty-two-year-old  psychiatrist 
with  long  civilian  and  military  experience  in  war- 
time England  and  at  the  naval  hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  Korea,  Commander  Mullin  worked 
exclusively  with  the  Marines,  whose  medical  serv- 
ices are  supplied  by  the  Navy.  And  since  there  is 
only  one  Marine  division  there,  he  served  both  as 
combat  psychiatrist  and  consultant. 

Each  in  his  own  bailiwick,  Glass  and  Mullin 
barnstormed  Korea  like  circuit  riders  preaching  a 
gospel:  Treat  'em  up  front  and  treat  'era  early — get 
'cm  soon  enough  and  you  won't  have  as  many  NPs. 
They  preached  it  to  battalion  surgeons  and  platoon 
sergeants  at  the  front,  to  regimental  medical  offi- 
cers and  division  commanders  a  few  miles  to 
the  rear,  to  field  and  evacuation  hospitals  still 
farther  back — 'in  short,  to  anyone  along  the  evac- 
uation trail  who  might  encounter  an  NP  casualty 
on  his  way  out.  They  all  but  talked  themselves 
out  of  a  job,  making  "everybody  a  psychiatrist  at 
the  front."   That's  what  they  wanted. 

They  knew  that  a  man  fights — when  he's  at  the 
front — not  for  big  principles,  his  country's  welfare, 
freedom  or  democracy,  but  for  the  handful  of  guys 
in  his  unit.  Pride  and  identification  with  his  outfit 
are  what  keep  him  going.  The  closer  to  that  outfit 
you  can  treat  an  NP  case,  geographically  and 
chronologically,  the  greater  its  pull  and  support, 
and  the  better  his  chances  for  recovery.  To  evacu- 
ate him  means  losing  his  man  power.  It  demoral- 
izes the  remaining  men — "Only  a  sucker'd  stay 
here  and  fight  when  you  can  give  in  to  the  creeps 
and  get  pulled  off  honorably."  And,  not  least, 
evacuation  tends  to  freeze  the  patient  in  his  neu- 
rotic state.  If  he  leaves  his  buddies,  guilt  haunts 
him  and,  sometimes  to  justify  himself,  he  has  to 
keep  having  symptoms.  He  may  well  remain  a 
neurotic  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

To  demonstrate  the  eff^ectiveness  of  front-line 
psychiatry,  Mullin  and  Glass  squatted  in  the  mud 
with   battle-weary  soldiers,  or  sat  with   tliem  on 


boards  in  pup  tents  or  bedded  them  down  on  litters 
propped  between  ammunition  boxes — and  they 
sent  them  back  to  duty,  recovered,  by  the  score. 
The  Army  snatched  psychiatrists-in-the-making 
from  its  resident-training  program  in  U.S.  hospitals, 
recalled  M.D.  reservists  with  psychiatric  leanings 
and  some  who  bore  the  government  an  obligation 
because  they  had  obtained  all  or  part  of  their  med- 
ical education  at  government  expense  during 
World  War  II.  Glass  gave  them  a  quick  indoc- 
trination in  Tokyo  and  within  weeks  there  was  a 
combat  psychiatrist  attached  to  every  fighting  divi- 
sion in  Korea.  Not  all  of  them  were  highly  trained, 
to  be  sure,  but  they  were  qualified. 

Quickly  dubbed  "the  'crazy'  docs"  by  the  fight- 
ing men,  in  a  few  months  these  young  psychiatrists- 
by-order-of-Glass  reduced  the  losses  from  mental 
and  emotional  crack-ups  to  an  all-time  low.  To- 
day, the  Korean  record  of  NP  discharges  stands  at 


two  men  per  thousand  per  year,  compared  with  24 
per  thousand  per  year  in  1943  and  16  in  1945. 

Much  of  the  credit  belongs  to  battalion  surgeons, 
the  front-line  medics  who  are  the  first  to  see  NP 
casualties  and  who,  if  they  have  been  properly  in- 
structed by  the  combat  psychiatrist,  can  do  most  to 
keep  mild  cases  mild.  Now,  of  every  100  NPs  re- 
porting to  forward  aid  stations,  45  go  back  to  their 
units  in  a  few  hours.  Rest,  hot  food,  mild  se- 
dation and  encouragement  are  what  do  it.  Another 
25  return  after  tfie  same  kind  of  treatment  for  a 
slightly  longer  period,  perhaps  overnight,  at  the 
regimental  or  division  level,  where  the  psychiatrist 
has  his  headquarters. 

Only  30  move  farther  away,  to  rear-area  hos- 
pitals, and  half  of  this  number  are  salvaged  for 
noncombat  work.  Of  the  15  who  are  sent  to  Japan, 
ten  remain  at  jobs  there.  Only  five  have  to  be 
shipped  back  to  the  States. 


Rest,  hot  food  and  clean  clothing  away  from  immediate  combat  area  quickly  overcome  most 
cases  of  combat  exhaustion.  Battle-weary  soldiers  get  encouragement  from  the  front-line 
psychiatrists,   but   no   pampering.     They    are   told   they   will   return   to   combat   after   resting 
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A  rest-hot-food-mild-sedation-encouragement 
formula  sounds  simple — but  it  works.  Near 
Hoengsong  in  May,  1951,  a  Marine  battalion  was 
pinned  down  hour  after  hour  by  heavy  mortar  fire. 
There  were  19  NP  casualties  among  some  500  men 
— two  companies  of  one  battalion — where  a  more 
normal  combat  rate  might  have  been  two  or  three 
NPs.  Within  an  hour,  the  19  arrived  by  ambulance 
at  the  forward  medical  station,  about  four  miles 
from  the  front.  Huddled  in  the  admissions  tent 
where  Mullin  first  saw  them,  they  were  a  desolate, 
crying,  shaking  lot.  One  man  was  still  fighting  the 
battle,  deploying  men  behind  cots  and  tent  poles. 
Another  shouted,  "Take  cover!"  every  few  sec- 
onds. A  third  sobbed  dismally,  "They  got  Jim! 
Jim's  got  it!  Poor  Jim!"  over  and  over.  In  the 
Marine's  term  for  it,  they  were  "shook." 

Mullin  and  his  staff — Ensign  Allen  McMichaels, 
of  Denver,  a  clinical  psychologist  with  the  Navy 


Medical  Service  Corps,  and  an  Auburndale,  Flor- 
ida, corpsman  named  James  Lee  Hughes — made  a 
quick  visit  to  each  man,  no  easy  job  since  the  tent 
was  so  small  and  crowded  they  couldn't  all  sit 
down.  The  interview  consisted  of  asking  what 
happened,  listening,  saying  a  kind  word,  perhaps 
patting  a  man's  head  or  gripping  his  shoulder  for  a 
moment — something  that  would  normally  never 
happen  in  civilian  practice — then  indicating  how 
much  sedation  (sodium  amytal  or  nembutal)  each 
man  would  need.  Hughes  gave  them  the  capsule 
and  a  cup  of  hot  soup. 

They  were  allowed  to  sleep  as  long  as  they  liked 
the  next  day.  Special  chow  was  arranged  and 
magazines,  writing  materials,  cards  and  games' were 
provided.  Shaving  was  required  and  clean  uni- 
forms supplied.  At  no  time  were  the  men  put  into 
pajamas  or  addressed  as  patients;  they  were  Ma- 
rines and  expected  to  act  like  Marines.   The  sec- 


Neuropsychiatric*  casualty  is  tagged  for  evacuation,  treated  as  close  to  front  line  as  his 
condition  permits.  Symptoms  of  shock  state  may  range  from  constant  crying  to  hysterical 
paralysis,  but  quick  treatment  can  make  diflerence  between  recovery  and  lifetime  neurosis 


ond  morning  they  were  roused  with  reveille,  ate  at 
regular  mess,  marched  a  little,  pitched  horseshoes 
outdoors,  all  within  earshot  of  the  front.  On  the 
third  morning,  Mullin  and  McMichaels  again 
talked  to  each  man,  reporting  that  a  duty  patrol 
was  forming  and  asking  how  about  going  along. 
Only  two  said  they  couldn't  face  it  again.  Fifteen 
actually  went  back  to  combat  that  day;  two  were 
evacuated  out  of  division;  work  was  found  for  the 
other  two  behind  the  lines.  Mullin  never  saw  any 
of  them  again.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of  NP  casual- 
ties who  go  back  to  duty  turn  up  a  second  time  as 
psychiatric  problems. 

A  civilian  psychiatrist  probably  wouldn't  have 
given  a  plugged  nickel  for  the  chance  that  any  one 
of  them  would  be  a  useful  soldier  again.  By  previ- 
ous standards,  each  man  needed  months  of  treat- 
ment to  find  out  why  he  broke  when  he  did.  But 
the  combat  psychiatrist  doesn't  give  a  hoot  for  why. 
He  makes  no  attempt  to  deal  with  anything  but 
the  immediate  acute  crisis.  There  isn't  time  to  ana- 
lyze the  soldier's  deeper  personal  problems  and, 
even  if  there  were,  it  might  only  confuse  him  re- 
garding the  job  at  hand — fighting.  It  doesn't  sound 
pretty  at  first  and  many  a  neophyte  psychiatrist  lost 
sleep  over  saving  men  from  mental  illness  only  to 
send  them  back  to  physical  danger.  But  it  isn't  as 
cold-blooded  as  it  seems.  On  the  contrary;  if  the 
soldier  can  conquer  his  immediate  fear,  he  has  the 
best  weapon  on  earth  for  coping  with  future  prob- 
lems: a  personal  victory  instead  of  defeat. 

Resourcefulness  Was  Put  to  the  Test 

Most  of  the  combat  psychiatrists  were  pretty 
much  on  their  own  at  first,  depending  on  the  day- 
to-day  situation  of  their  division,  the  amount  of 
co-operation  they  got  from  the  command,  the 
equipment  and  personnel  they  could  scrape  up  by 
their  own  talents. 

If  one  was  very  lucky,  he  got  another  officer  with 
psychological  training  to  help  him.  It  didn't  hap- 
pen often. 

On  paper  the  psychiatrist  is  attached  to  the  divi- 
sion clearing  company,  its  medical  branch;  and  like 
any  doctor  in  uniform,  he's  entitled  to  assistance 
from  medical  corpsmen.  In  practice,  though,  it 
didn't  always  work;  so  he  recruited  a  staff  wherever 
he  could,  not  infrequently  from  among  his  patients. 
Combatmen  on  the  staff  proved  to  be  useful.  Most 
psychiatrists  have  never  been  riflemen  themselves 
and  the  minute  their  patients  realized  it,  they  put 
on  a  record:  "Cheez,  Doc,  you  don't  know  what 
it's  like.  You  can  sit  here  and  talk,  but  you  ain't 
had  it."  Whereupon  one  of  the  doc's  enlisted  as- 
sistants would  turn  to  another  and  ask  not  too 
innocently,  "Let's  see,  Joe,  how  was  it  you  got  that 
Silver  Star?"  The  patient  usually  subsided. 

Commander  Mullin's  clinical  psychologist.  En- 
sign McMichaels,  was  a  Marine  sniper  in  World 
War  II — a  fact  which  was  especially  effective  in 
shutting  up  the  complainers. 

One  highly  efficient  corpsman  attached  to  Ko- 
rea's "crazy  docs"  was  a  former  bartender  from 
Boston  whose  adeptness  in  handling  drunks  appar- 
ently had  been  a  sort  of  dress  rehearsal  for  taking 
care  of  groggy  infantrymen.  Another  first-class 
psychiatric  assistant  was  a  barber  in  civil  life.  ("I 
already  heard  e\  cry  story  in  the  book,"  he  explains. 
"I  recognize  a  dodge.  Take  a  guy  in  my  chair 
who  don't  wanna  go  home  to  mama  because  he 
shucked  his  pay  envelope  at  the  races.  He  gives  me 
a  pitch,  the  stuft"  he  ought  to  say  to  her.  Combat 
neuroses  ain't  so  very  different  from  mama  neu- 
roses.") 

At  one  time  the  entire  staff  of  Major  Richard  L. 
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If  evacuated  in  time,  70  out  of  every  100  NPs  return  to  duty  after  a  few  days'  treatment. 
Less    than    ten    per    cent    of    these    battle-fatigue    cases    ever    need    further    psychiatric    help 


Air  evacuation  at  Hwangchon,  Korea,  is  typical  of  emergency  NP  operations.    Men  who  don't 
fully  recover  are  reassigned  to  Japan  or  States.    Only  two  out  of  1,000  require  a  discharge 
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Treat  them  lihe  tired  tttenMii 


Conde,  3d  Army  Division  psychiatrist  from  Du- 
lutii,  Minnesota,  was  made  up  of  recovered  pa- 
tients, who  labeled  his  tent  the  Squirrel  Cage. 
Conde  let  it  ride,  for  a  reason:  a  fundamental  point 
in  combat  psychiatry  is  the  light  touch.  The  soldier 
is  tired,  not  sick;  and  if  he's  scared,  everybody  else 
is  too,  so  he's  normal. 

These  off-the-cuff  staff  men  sometimes  had  bi- 
zarre ways  of  helping.  A  young  ex-hot-rod  driver 
from  California  attached  to  a  psychiatrist  was 
cleaning  a  .45  in  a  tent  where  there  were  five 
NPs  the  doctor  couldn't  decide  what  to  do  with. 
Accidentally,  the  corpsman  insisted  later,  he 
discharged  the  gun,  putting  a  bullet  harmlessly 
through  the  tent  roof.  One  patient  jumped  over 
three  cots,  one  began  to  be  sick  at  his  stomach, 
the  other  three  shook  like  Lombardy  poplars  in  a 
north  wind.  The  psychiatrist  evacuated  all  five  of 
them  at  once. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  treatment  I  don't  recom- 
mend," he  says,  "but  I  never  made  a  faster  or  surer 
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Maj.  Richard  Conde,  (1.),  with  Maj.  Wilmer 
Betts,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  treated  3d  Division 
NPs.    Men  called  his  tent  "the  Squirrel  Cage' 
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Cdr.  Sam  Mullin,  NP  front-line-cure  pioneer, 
with  Lt.  Cdr.  George  Stouffer,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  and  Lt.  James  Bittner,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 
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fcfe  men,  say  psychiatrists.  Give  them  a  rest,  not  a  hospital.  Simple — hut  it  worhs 


disposition  of  five  patients."  He  also  replaced  the 
hot-rod  driver. 

Combat  neuroses  are  not  always  expressed  by 
crying  or  trembling.  Headache,  nausea,  paralysis, 
amnesia,  blindness  or  deafness,  deep  depression 
and  apathy,  dizziness  and  almost  any  nonconta- 
gious illness  may  result  from  neurotic  causes.  If  an 
NP  endangers  the  lives  of  others,  this  takes  preced- 
ence over  all  other  symptoms  and  he  is  almost  in- 
variably evacuated. 

A  neuropsychiatric  disorder  seen  fairly  often  is 
camptocormia — Greek  for  bent  back.  The  victim 
walks  around  with  his  back  rigidly  set  at  a  45- 
degree  angle.  He  usually  pleads,  "Fix  my  back. 
Doc.  Fix  me  up  quick  so  I  can  get  back  to  my  out- 
fit," without  the  least  idea  his  trouble  is  neurotic. 
Somewhere  in  the  far  corners  of  his  soul,  he  is 
resisting  going  back  with  superhuman  strength. 

At  Inchon,  Army  Major  Thomas  T.  Glasscock, 
a  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  psychiatrist,  easily  cured 
one  case  of  bent  back  with  a  shot  of  sodium  penta- 


Brig.  Cen.  Rawley  Chambers,  Army  chief  of 
neurology  and  psychiatry,  directs  "up  front 
and  early'"  program  jointly  with  Navy  leaders 


thol.  When  the  drug  wore  off  and  the  soldier  found 
himself  walking  upright,  he  was  furious.  He  tried 
to  slug  the  psychiatrist  but  buckled  over,  once 
again  in  the  grip  of  camptocormia.  Glasscock  ul- 
timately eased  him  out  of  it,  but  it  took  several  in- 
terviews with  and  without  pentathol. 

Around  Taejon  last  year  a  rifleman  was  brought 
to  Glasscock  with  one  leg  so  paralyzed  he  couldn't 
feel  a  pin  stuck  half  an  inch  into  his  thigh.  His 
condition  should  have  stemmed  from  a  spinal  hem- 
orrhage, but  there  wasn't  one  and  the  medics  con- 
cluded it  was  some  form  of  hysterical  paralysis. 

A  Case  of  Sympathetic  Paralysis 

Under  pentathol,  the  man  revealed  that  he  and  a 
buddy  had  been  knocked  out  by  the  same  explo- 
sion. The  other  man's  spine  had  been  injured  and 
his  left  leg  paralyzed.  Glasscock's  man  walked  into 
the  aid  station  under  his  own  steam  and- developed 
his  paralysis  only  at  that  point.  So  great  was  the 
companionship  between  them  that  the  uninjured 
man  had  "taken  on"  his  friend's  wound  out  of 
sympathy  and  reluctance  to  go  on  without  him. 

The  human  mind  is  a  tricky  customer;  it  can  sell 
itself  a  bill  of  goods  and  look  the  other  way  at  the 
same  time.  No  man,  the  combat  psychiatrists  say, 
really  wants  to  quit  in  battle;  but  having  once  failed, 
however  momentarily,  he  automatically  digs  in, 
holding  on  to  a  good  thing — a  legitimate  reason  for 
not  fighting  any  more.  It  doesn't  mean  he's  yellow. 
It  means  he's  a  normal  human  being  with  a  dis- 
taste for  being  shot  at.  The  Medical  Corps  calls  it 
"secondary  gain,"  the  profit  in  being  a  casualty, 
and  the  GIs  have  the  same  idea  when  they  call  a 
minor  physical  injury  a  "million-dollar  wound." 

The  night  before  Thanksgiving  last  year,  the 
7th  Army  Division  was  ordered  to  move  up  fast 
from  a  position  about  40  miles  in  the  rear.  The 
psychiatrist,  twenty-eight-year-old  Major  Dermott 
A.  P.  Smith,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  had  a  30-cot 
ward  tent,  occupied  at  the  time  the  orders  came 
through  by  six  men  who  were  entrenched  in  the 
conviction  that  they  were  too  ill  for  further  combat 
— the  secondary  gain.  Smith  himself  felt  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  might  be  right;  but  just  then  he 
needed  their  man  power.  He  put  it  to  them 
frankly. 

They  got  out  of  bed,  loaded  the  tent  on  a  truck, 


U.S.    ARMT-SLACHER 

Colonel  Albert  Glass,  military  psychiatrist,  set  up  fast-treatment  techniques  for  Array 
shock  victims  in  Korea.  His  assistants  were  obtained  from  hospital  resident-training 
programs  and  from  M.D.  reserve  forces.    They're  shorthanded,  use  cured  NPs  as  orderlies 
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moved  up  to  the  new  area  and  set  the  tent  up  again 
by  the  light  of  artillery  fire.  Casualties  were  pour- 
ing in,  so  they  hung  around  to  help,  stayed  long 
enough  to  devour  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  the  next 
day — turkey,  stuffing,  candy,  nuts,  the  works — and 
then  all  six  rejoined  their  own  outfits.  Not  one  of 
them  knew  he  had  been  filibustering;  yet  being 
needed  and  doing  a  job  had  cured  them.  As  a  ser- 
geant put  it,  "You're  always  fighting  two  wars,  one 
with  the  enemy  and  one  with  yourself." 

NP  patients  brought  back  to  division  headquar- 
ters by  corpsmen  from  their  own  outfits  sometimes 
ask  their  escorts,  "What's  he  like,  this  crazy  doc? 
What'll  he  do  with  me?"  And  the  stock  reply  is, 
"Oh,  we'll  be  seeing  you.  Everybody  goes  back  to 
duty  from  here."  Firmly,  insistently,  the  theme  is 
reiterated  from  all  sides:  You  will  get  rest  and 
food  and  you  will  go  back  to  work.  It's  a  large  part 
of  the  psychiatrist's  job  to  indoctrinate  his  divi- 
sion with  that  idea  and  if  he  has  done  it  well,  it 
works  perfectly. 

Smith  tells  of  an  occasion  when,  while  treating 
30  patients,  an  understanding  Army  division  com- 
mander decided  to  pay  them  a  visit.  The  general 
made  the  rounds  of  the  entire  tent  talking  softly, 
personally,  with  each  man  for  a  few  minutes.  Even 
Smith  was  not  invited  into  the  conversation.  At 
last,  he  stood  up  at  the  end  of  the  tent  and  told 
them  they  were  fine  soldiers  and  he  was  proud  of 
them — and  15  men  got  to  their  feet  and  asked  to 
go  back  to  duty. 

Language  Troubles  with  Ethiopians 

At  times  U.S.  combat  psychiatrists  are  called  on 
to  deal  with  other  UN  troops.  Major  Conde's  divi- 
sion included  a  regiment  of  Ethiopians  with  whom 
he  could  converse  only  through  a  four-way  lan- 
guage hookup.  Glasscock  once  tried  to  aid  some 
Red  Chinese  prisoners  in  various  states  of  shock, 
but  all  he  could  get  out  of  them  was,  "My  spirits 
are  bad."  And  Mullin  cured  a  South  Korean  of 
hysterical  blindness  without  ever  learning  what  had 
caused  it.  There  was  no  physical  reason  for  him 
not  to  see,  so  Mullin  described  himself  through  an 
interpreter  as  a  great  and  powerful  doctor  with 
strong  medicine  that  would  restore  his  sight. 

"Judging  from  the  translator's  gestures,"  Mullin 
adds,  "he  must  have  jazzed  up  my  story  a  bit."  At 
any  rate,  Mullin  gave  the  blind  man  pentathol  and 
when  it  wore  off  he  could  see  perfectly.  It  was 
that  direct  and  simple. 

In  Washington,  Brigadier  General  Rawley  E. 
Chambers,  the  Army's  chief  of  neurology  and  psy- 
chiatry, lists  four  techniques  in  front-line  treat- 
ment: (1)  treat  as  far  forward  as  possible;  (2) 
avoid  a  hospital  atmosphere;  (3)  screen  out  recov- 
erable patients  quickly;  (4)  re-profile  if  necessary 
— that  is,  find  the  man  a  new  job  but  don't  lose  him 
altogether.  Most  of  this  was  learned  in  the  shell- 
shock  days  of  World  War  I  and  duly  recorded  in 
Volume  10  of  its  medical  annals,  and  then  forgot- 
ten by  nearly  everybody. 

It  was  learned  again,  the  hard  way,  in  World 
War  II,  thanks  in  large  measure  to  the  pool  of 
civilian  psychiatrists  who  put  on  urhtforms  for  the 
duration.  Many  of  these  men  are  still  helping  to 
sift,  evaluate,  classify.  There  were  psychiatrists  in 
Korea  almost  from  the  beginning,  and  their  front- 
line treatment  held  up  well,  even  at  Pusan,  accord- 
ing to  Major  General  George  E.  Armstrong, 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Army.  The  observation  is 
strongly  seconded  by  Rear  Admiral  Lament  Pugh, 
Navy  Surgeon  General. 

Glass  in  the  Army  and  Mullin  in  the  Navy 
and  the  hanJUil  of  devoted,  resolute  men  who 
worked  with  them  proved  that  a  few  people  in  key 
positions  could  halt  an  avalanche  of  neuropsychi- 
atric casualties.  And  it's  quite  possible  too  that 
civilian  psychiatry  will  be  learning  from  the  not- 
so-crazy  doctors  of  Korea  new  ways  to  give  back 
to  patients  what  they've  lost — their  faith  in 
themselves.  -^  -^  -^ 
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Brando,  an  avid  chess  player,  holds  night-long  sessions  in  New  York 
flat.     He's   outmaneuvering   friend,    writer-producer   George   Auerbach 


In  book-lined  bleachers,  niece  Julie  Loving  sits  out  a 
lull  in  fencing  bout  between  Marlon  and  Mother  Fran 


Match-folder  exercise  is  a  time-tested  device  used  by  Brando  in  polishing  his  diction  to 
Shakespearean  perfection  for  Mark  Antony  role  in  M-G-M's  forthcoming  film  Julius  Caesar 


HERE  I 


Actor  is  tired  of  the  legend  thA 


FROM  the  moment  he  lunged  on  stage  in  a  torn 
T-shirt  in  the  Broadway  play,  A  Streetcar 
Named  Desire,  Marlon  Brando  has  been  grist 
for  the  myth-makers'  mill.  So  convincing  was  his 
performance  as  the  truculent  Polish  factory 
worker,  Stanley  Kowalski — and  later,  as  the  mum- 
bling paraplegic  in  his  first  film.  The  Men — that 
audiences  found  it  hard  to  separate  the  actor  from 
the  act.  Brando  became  a  symbol  of  the  crude,  in- 
articulate male,  a  modern  Neanderthal  man. 

Like  many  another  top  stage  and  movie  star, 
Brando  has  grown  thoroughly  tired  of  his  personal 
legend.  "Marlon  is  going  out  of  his  way  to  con- 
form, these  days,"  says  one  friend.  "He's  sick  of 
being  made  out  an  antisocial  creep." 

The  trouble,  his  friends  say,  is  that  conforming 
doesn't  come  easy  to  Brando;  that,  although  he's 
far  from  being  the  Great  American  Brute,  he  is  an 
unconventional  man — and  thus  may  unwittingly 
have  contributed  to  the  legend  he  hates. 

For  example,  after  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire 
opened,  he  went  around  for  a  while  imitating  his 
own  characterization  of  Kowalski,  and  some  peo- 
ple thought  they  were  hearing  the  real  Brando.  But 
his  sister  Frances  says,  "Buddy  is  really  acting  all 
the  time.  When  he  came  back  from  France  re- 
cently, he  spoke  French  all  day,  and  after  making 
that  Mexican  movie,  Zapata,  it  was  Spanish." 

Brando  is  also  an  unabashed  practical  joker. 
One  of  his  boyhood  friends  is  television  comedian 
WaUy  Cox,  a  slight,  bespectacled  man  who  de- 
scribes Marlon  as  a  "very  physical  type."  When 
they  were  kids,  Brando  once  tied  Cox  to  a  back- 
yard post  and  left  him  there  for  hours  in  the  dead 
of  the  night.  Recently,  Brando  strolled  through 
the  lobby  of  Manhattan's  Park  Sheraton  Hotel  with 
his  head  encased  in  a  rubber  mask.  And  he  loves 
to  tell  whopping  lies  to  his  friends,  then  roar  with 
laughter  at  their  gullibility.  Yet  listen  to  Cox  on 
the  subject  of  Brando:  "One  of  the  nicest  citizens 
in  the  whole  world." 

Brando  may  also  have  lent  credence  to  the  sto- 
ries about  himself  by  his  great  concern  with  physi- 
cal fitness.  He's  something  of  a  health-food  faddist 
and  he  goes  frequently  to  the  Park- Manhattan 
Health  Club  at  the  Park  Sheraton.  He  swims, 
fences  and  rides,  and  is  a  fair  amateur  boxer. 

The  managing  director  of  the  health  club,  Phil 
Desmond,  feels  the  reason  for  Brando's  interest  in 
health  is  simple.  "He's  a  nice,  unassuming  guy  who 
likes  to  take  care  of  himself  because  he's  his  own 
stock  in  trade.  After  a  swim,  he'll  sit  quietly  in  the 
steam  room  hoping  no  one  will  notice  him.  He's 
not  one  of  these  showy  muscle  men.   Of  course," 
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Brando,  with  the  Mexican  movie  star  Movita  and 
comedian  Wally  Cox  at  a  New  York  night  club 


BRANDO 


f's  a  modern-day  Neanderthal  man 


Desmond  adds  thoughtfully,  "sometimes  he's  a  lit- 
tle vague.  One  day  he  laid  down  a  quarter  at  the 
office  window  before  going  in  to  the  pool.  Some- 
body asked  him  what  the  quarter  was  for  and  he 
said,  'Change  for  the  subway,  of  course.'  " 

Brando  has  other  peculiarities,  one  of  which  is  a 
passionate  fondness  for  animals  of  all  kinds.  For 
a  time,  in  the  days  when  he  was  sharing  his  present 
apartment  with  Wally  Cox,  he  had  a  pet  raccoon 
named  Russell.  He  now  owns  a  stately,  steel-gray 
cat  named  Joe.  A  lot  of  people  keep  pets,  some  of 
them  unusual — but  how  many  like  animals  so  well 
that  they'd  break  off  with  a  girl  because  she  an- 
nounced casually  that  she  was  going  fishing? 
Brando  once  did;  the  thought  of  hooking  a  fish 
appalled  him. 

Brando  first  came  to  New  York  from  Illinois 
when  he  was  eighteen.  His  two  sisters,  Jocelyn,  an 
actress,  and  Fran,  who  was  studying  art,  were  al- 
ready there.  "He  moved  in  with  me,"  Fran  says. 
"A  year  later,  he  got  his  first  part,  in  I  Remember 
Mama." 

Nowadays,  Brando — still  a  bachelor  at  twenty- 
eight — lives  alone  in  the  apartment  he  formerly 


In  high  spirits,  Brando  bounces  trunks-high  during  plunge  in  Park-Manhattan 
Health  Club  pool.    Hipped  on  health,  he's  a  food  faddist  and  works  out  often 


Duels  at  Lovings'  are  rough  on  furniture,  fine 
exercise  for  Marlon  and  Fran,  both  good  fencers 


A  reliable  man  on  the  conga  drum,  host  Marlon  Brando  sits  in  with  close  friends, 
actor  Sam  Gilnian  and  writer  Auerbach,  for  rousing  evening  of  Afro-Cuban  music 
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Serious  about  u^orh^  Brando 
is  shy,  pranhish,  fond  of  pets 


shared  with  Cox.  It's  a  very  large,  comfortable 
flat  whose  piecemeal  furnishings  include  a  collec- 
tion of  records  and  several  West  Indian  drums.  He 
spends  much  of  his  time  there  with  a  few  close 
friends. 

"Like  most  young  guys,"  says  Broadway  and 
TV  actor  Sam  Oilman,  one  of  his  friends,  "he'd 
like  to  go  out  dancing  or  to  parties,  but  he  can't 
without  attracting  attention.  So  he  doesn't  enjoy 
it  and  he  doesn't  go. 

"He  does  have  dates,  of  course.  Sometimes  when 
we've  been  out  together  and  get  back  around  one 
or  two,  we'll  sit  down  and  play  chess  until  daylight. 
Marlon  plays  well.  He  also  likes  to  win." 

Brando  and  his  friends  have  an  idea  that  his 
current  film  assignment  may  kill,  once  and  for  all, 
the  myth  that  has  grown  up  around  him.  He's  por- 
traying Mark  Antony  in  M-G-M's  Julius  Caesar, 
declaiming  "Friends,  Romans,  countrymen"  with  a 
clarity  that  would  have  pleased  Shakespeare — and 
wearing  a  toga  without  any  rips  in  it. 
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Brando  prefers  privacy  of  after-dark  strolls,  but  interest  in  animals  sometimes  takes  him  on 
daylight  visits  to  Central  Park  Zoo.   He  and  pianist  Barbara  Grimm  shun  seals  to  watch  balloon 


Marlon,  a  fair  boxer,  keeps  in  shape  sparring 
regularly  with  Sam  Gilman  in  New  York  gym 
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Brando  has  shared  his  home  with  a  variety  of  pets,  domesticated  and  otherwise. 
Present  apartment  mate,  Joe,  an  independent  cat,  was  a  gift  from  pal  Wally  Cox 
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Critical  of  scripts,  Brando  is  making  fourth 
movie,  has  appeared  in  five  Broadway  plays 
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It  handles  ]^ 
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You  don't  have  to  "baby"  a  Ford  they  get  to  you  — and  you'll  find  that's 

—  it  "babies"  you!!  he  Automatic  Ride  the  best  comfort  news  in  years!  And 

Control,  for  example,  has  a  wonderful  when  you  round  a  curve  you  do  it  on 

way   of  getting    rid    of  bumps    before  the  level  . .  .  vyith  less  tilt  and  side  sway! 


"Tight-spot"  parking  is  easy  as  pie  with 
Ford's  new  steering.  There's  more  "turn" 
to  the  wheels  and  it's  easier  to  turn  them. 
And,  on  the  straightaway,  the  car  almost 
guides  itself — steering's  that  effortless. 

Traffic  driving  couldn't  be  simpler  than 
Fordomatic  makes  it.  This  newest,  most 
modern  of  all  the  "automatics"  gives  you 
exactly  the  power  you  want  when  you  want 
it  because  it  does  the  shifting  for  you  .  .  . 
and  better  than  you  could  do  by  hand! 


Ford's  foam-rubber  cushioned  seats,  front 
and  rear,  are  3  big  passengers  wide  and  sofa- 
soft  .  .  .  still  another  big,  wonderful  reason 
why  the  Ford  handles  you  with  care. 


You  can  really  see  the  world  through 
that  big  curved  one-piece  windshield!  And 
to  match,  there's  a  car-wide  rear  window  .  . . 
an  added  safety  feature  you'll  appreciate. 


(ts  ^e  ablest  car  on  the  whole  wi'^^ 
American  Road! 


|Por<lomnttc.  Ovpnlrlvo.  Iwo-toiu- 
Irolorn  on  CtiBtoniltno  Sedni)  niul  wliUc 
iHlttcwdll  Urof-  uplionul  nt  t^'xtra  c*or«t, 
l^^|tllpllU'nt,  ACCt>»>rM>rloN  umi  Irlnt 
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For  power  that  says  "yes"  when  you  say  "go"  Ford 
offers  your  choice  of  two  high-compression  power  plants 
— the  famous  110-h.p.  Strato-Star  V-8  and  the  all-new 
101-h.p.  Mileage  Maker  Six  with  overhead  valves.  Take 
your  choice  and  get  the  Automatic  Power  Pilot  that  gives 
high-compression  performance  on  lower  cost  "regular." 
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"Now,  Chnrlic,"  1  said,  "yoH  cnn  come 
over  horo  any  night  you  want  lo,  hut  not 
if  it  irt  going  to  iuterfore  with  your  BtudirH" 
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Oh,  I'm  a  wicked,  wicked  man,  using  my  own  darling  daughter  to  lure  an  innocent  young  football 

player  to  his  doom.    But  I'm  darned  if  I'll  sit  back  and  let  that  ape  O'Brien  be  coach  at  State 


By  B.  M.  ATKINSON,  Jr. 


MY  NAME  is  Joe  Yagers.  I'm  the  new  coach 
at  State  and  I'd  like  to  straighten  out  this 
business  about  college  coaches  being  the 
biggest  boom  to  the  ulcer  market  since  prohibi- 
tion. I  say  that  high-school  coaches  can  match 
college  coaches  ulcer  for  ulcer  and  still  beat  them 
to  a  breakdown.  I  know.  I  was  a  high-school 
coach  last  season  and  what  I  went  through  getting 
this  job  has  got  eight  nerve  specialists  bidding  for 
my  body. 

The  situation  was  this:  the  football  coach  at 
State  was  quitting  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The 
two  leading  heirs  to  the  job  were  me,  Joe  Yagers, 
the  Grand  Old  Man  of  football  at  Theodore  White- 
side High  School,  and  Bull  O'Brien,  the  Grand 
Old  Man  of  football  at  Randall  Fanniman  High 
School  on  the  other  side  of  town.  (Anybody  who 
can  coach  at  those  two  schools  and  last  longer 
than  three  seasons  automatically  becomes  a  Grand 
Old  Man.) 

Well,  O'Brien  and  I  had  gone  to  State  together, 
heroed  together,  and  we  both  had  our  backers 
among  the  alumni  for  the  job.  As  they  bought 
most  of  the  football  players  for  State,  their  word 
was  law  when  it  came  to  hiring  a  coach.  Neither 
faction  would  give  in,  though,  when  it  came  to 
naming  me  or  O'Brien,  so  they  unofficially  decided 
to  settle  it  by  driving  both  of  us  crazy. 

If  Whiteside — my  boys — beat  Fanniman  in  the 
big  game  at  the  end  of  the  season,  I'd  get  the  job, 
and  vice  versa  for  Bull.  Nero  couldn't  have  come 
up  with  anything  quainter.  You  work  twenty  years 
for  something  and  they  let  a  mob  of  idiot  children 
decide  whether  you  get  it  or  not. 

Well,  going  into  the  last  week  things  were  all 
even.  O'Brien  had  won  eight  games  and  lost 
twenty  pounds.  I'd  won  eight  and  was  down  to 
two  hundred  and  thirty  myself.  It  looked  like  it 
was  just  going  to  be  a  question  of  who  could  stay 
out  of  a  strait  jacket  the  longest,  but  then  the 
Monday  afternoon  of  that  week,  all  hell  busted 
loose. 

It  was  after  practice  and  I  was  sitting  in  the 
locker  room  by  myself  when  O'Brien  walked  in. 
Nature  was  kind  to  O'Brien.  If  his  forehead  had 
been  just  one  eighth  of  an  inch  lower  when  he 
was  born,  they  would  have  put  him  in  a  cage 
instead  of  a  crib.  He's  built  like  an  ape,  he  has  a 
face  like  an  ape,  and  if  he  had  a  little  more  pol- 
ish he'd  act  like  an  ape.  In  fact,  O'Brien  has  only 
one  redeeming  feature.  "O'Brien,"  I  said,  "just  a 
word  before  you  burst  into  song.  You  got  a  three- 
hundred-dollar  bridge  holding  your  front  teeth  in. 
Don't  forget  it." 

That  was  his  redeeming  feature,  the  bridgework. 
Twice  I'd  floated  it  downstream  for  him.  He 
wasn't  impressed.  My  nose  had  been  busted  seven 
times  and  he  claimed  if  he  got  just  one  more  leg  on 
it  he  was  going  to  put  it  over  his  mantel. 

"Yagers,"  he  snarled,  "I've  seen  you  pull  stuff 
that  put  the  saints  to  sobbing  and  the  angels 
to  molting  but  I  never  thought  you'd  get  this  low. 
I'm   giving   you   twenty-four   hours   to   get   that 


saucer-eyed  Mata-Hari  of  yours  off  Charlie  Had- 
ley." 

I  got  to  my  feet.  Charlie  Hadley  was  his  prize 
halfback,  the  hottest  high-school  ballplayer  in  our 
part  of  the  country.  The  saucer-eyed  Mata-Hari,  I 
gathered,  was  my  daughter  Nancy.  "What  about 
my  daughter  and  Charlie  Hadley?" 

"You've  put  her  on  him.  I  saw  them  at  the 
Sweet  Shop  together  last  night.  And  I  saw  Charlie 
at  practice  today.  Yagers,  she  can  drive  every 
other  young  idiot  in  this  town  crazy,  but  she's  leav- 
ing Charlie  Hadley  alone!" 

"What  about  Charlie  at  practice?  He  have  sort 
of  a  glazed  look  in  his  eyes?" 

"They  looked  like  grapes  under  glass.  He 
busted  more  signals  than  a  .  .  ." 

1  just  kept  pumping  him.  According  to  him,  I 
had  it  all  worked  out.  I  knew  that  Charlie  was 
in  the  middle  of  mid-term  exams.  I  knew  what  a . 
dummy  he  was  in  school.  I  knew  that  if  he  flunked 
two  exams  those  degenerates  on  the  faculty 
wouldn't  let  him  play  ball,  and  I  knew  that  if 
Nancy  got  her  hooks  in  him  he'd  flunk  everything 
from  recess  to  chapel. 

It  was  the  finest  case  of  a  man  reciting  his  own 
death  warrant  I'd  ever  heard.  Charlie  Hadley  was 
the  difference  between  our  two  teams.  With  him 
out  of  the  way — well,  ever  since  I'd  quit  the  pros 
I'd  been  trying  to  get  in  college  ball.  It'd  still  be 
a  rat  race  but  there'd  be  a  lot  more  cheese  at  the 
finish  line.  "O'Brien,"  I  said,  "I  didn't  know  my 
daughter  had  a  date  with  Hadley,  but  if  she  wants 
to  go  slumming  she  can  go  slumming.  That  little 
girl's  happiness  means  more  to  me  than  any  coach- 
ing job." 

"Oh,  brother!"  he  groaned.  "Yagers,  I'm  warn- 
ing you.  It  won't  be  just  that  nose  this  time.  I'rn 
going  to  remove  the  whole  head!"  He  stormed  out. 

MY  DAUGHTER  Nancy  is  the  nicest  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  me — and  the  prettiest. 
Takes  after  her  mother,  Katie,  praise  God.  Black 
hair,  blue  eves  and — I'll  put  it  this  way:  ever  since 
she  was  fifteen  our  place  could  pass  for  Boys 
Town.  But  it  never  worried  me.  When  she  goes  to 
the  movies  she  sits  downstairs,  not  in  any  balcony. 
And  she  wears  blouses  instead  of  sweaters.  And 
she's  always  on  the  honor  roll  at  school.  A  man 
gets  a  daughter  like  that  and  he  wouldn't  swap  her 
for  a  whole  backfield  full  of  sons.  That's  the  rea- 
son I  had  to  make  sure  of  something  before  I 
officially  staked  her  out  as  a  siren. 

At  supper  that  night  I  casually  asked  her  why 
she  thought  she  had  to  sneak  around  to  see  Char- 
lie Hadley.  She  nearly  fell  out  of  her  chair.  Her 
mother  nearh  knocked  me  out  of  mine. 

"She  wasn't  sneaking  around,"  she  said,  "but  if 
she  had  been,  I  wouldn't  have  blamed  her.  You 
said  that  if  one  of  Bull  O'Brien's  boys  ever  set 
foot  in  this  house  you'd  call  the  vice  squad!" 

I  went  into  my  penitent-thief  routine.  "I  know," 
I  whimpered,  "it's  all  my  fault.  Nearly  made  a 
sneak  out  of  my  own  daughter.    Thank  God  it's 
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not  too  late,  though.  Nancy,  call  Char- 
lie up.  Tell  him  1  want  to  have  a  little 
talk  with  him." 

"You're  going  to  be  nice  to  him?" 
she  said. 

"I  might  tell  him  what  a  lousy  foot- 
ball player  he  is,  but — " 

She  gave  a  little  squeal  and  rushed 
out  to  the  telephone. 

ABOUT  an  hour  later,  Charlie  cringed 
.  through  the  front  door.  He  wasn't 
the  cringing  type  ordinarily.  Looked  like 
he  had  been  put  together  by  Cellini 
from  plans  by  Rockne — about  six  feet 
one,  hundred  and  eighty  or  so,  shoul- 
ders like  a  safe,  and  one  of  the  nicest 
faces  I  ever  saw  on  a  kid.  All  the  guile 
of  an  eagle  scout  in  it.  I  saw  the  look 
he  gave  Nancy  and  I  knew  I  had  that 
game  won. 

We  went  into  the  living  room,  where 
Katie  was,  and  I  spilled  it — Mr.  O'Bri- 
en's accusations  of  the  afternoon  and 
how  hurt  I'd  been.  It  was  a  very  deli- 
cately done  job.  When  I  got  through, 
though,  it  was  agreed  that  a  man  with 
O'Brien's  mind  should  wear  a  manhole 
cover  for  a  hat.  Charlie  got  on  his  white 
horse,  all  set  to  go  after  him. 

I  told  him  no,  that  O'Brien  was  just 
out  of  his  mind  he  was  so  frantic  for 
that  job  at  State.  "But  we  still  have  to 
be  fair  to  the  poor  man,"  I  said.  "Now, 
Charlie,  you  can  come  over  here  any 
night  you  want  to,  but  not  if  it  is  going 
to  interfere  with  your  studies." 

"Any  night?"  he  said.  "Gosh,  Mr. 
Yagers,  that's  really  swell." 

Nancy  cut  her  eyes  at  me.  "But 
Charlie's  in  the  middle  of  exams." 

I'm  closing  the  biggest  deal  of  my 
life  but  she  has  to  holler  about  the  fine 
print.  "Nancy,"  I  said,  "Charlie  is 
eighteen.  He's  plenty  old  enough  to 
know  what's  best  for  him.  I'm  leaving 
the  whole  thing  up  to  him." 

"Mr.  Yagers,"  Charlie  said,  "you're 
the  nicest  guy  I  ever — " 

"Get  out  of  here!"  I  said  cheerfully. 
"Both  of  you.  I'm  tired  of  preaching 
to  you." 

They  floated  out  the  front  door — 
Hansel  and  Gretel  headed  for  the  gin- 
gerbread house. 

"You  don't  think  that's  going  to 
work,  do  you,  Cupid?"  Katie  drawled. 

That's  my  wife's  biggest  trouble.  She 
understands  me. 

"Katie,"  I  said,  "kids  these  days  just 
don't  use  their  brains.  You  get  a  pair 
in  love  like  they  are  and  you've  really 
got  a  matched  set  of  idiots." 

"You  sound  like  you  got  kicked  in 
the  head  just  once  too  often,  Joe  Ya- 
gers," she  said.  "Love  is  life's  greatest 
inspiration,  and  Nancy  and  Charlie  are 
both  smarter  than  we  ever  were  at  that 
age." 

"Now  who  sounds  like  they  were 
kicked  in  the  head?" 

"Just  wait,"  she  said.  "They'll  get  a 
soda  and  he'll  go  home  to  those  books. 
You'll  see." 

We  saw,  all  right.  The  next  mortv 
ing,  Bull  stomped  into  the  athletic  of- 
fice.   It  was  short  and  sweet. 

"You  cheap  Fagin!"  he  bellowed. 
"You  know  what  time  that  boy  got  in 
last  night?  Twelve  o'clock!" 

"I'm  surprised  he  ever  got  home,"  I 
told  him.  "The  way  'ne  was  telling  my 
daughter  good  night,  I  thought  he  was 
leaving  for  a  trip  around  the  world." 

"Don't  hand  me  that!  You  got  her 
feeding  him  such  a  line  that — " 

"Feeding  him  a  Une!"  I  said.  "Look, 
O'Brien,  our  bedroom  is  right  at  the 
head  of  the  steps.  I  heard  every  word 
of  that  good-night  pitch  of  his.  He  was 
spouting  stuff  at  my  daughter  that  Ro- 
meo would  have  gagged  on." 


"But  you've  told  him  he  could  come 
over  to  your  place  any  night  he  wanted 
to,"  Bull  argued. 

"I  told  him  he'd  have  to  be  the  sole 
judge  of — " 

"Now  ain't  that  dandy?"  he  snarled. 
"Put  an  opium  eater  in  a  poppy  patch 
and  tell  him  to  be  the  judge.  Yagers, 
that  boy's  got  a  trig  and  a  French  exam 
tomorrow.  If  he's  over  at  your  house 
tonight,  I'm — " 

"O'Brien,"  I  sighed,  "why  don't  you 
just  kick  him  off  the  squad?  Just  be- 
cause the  boy  can  run,  kick,  pass, 
block,  tackle,  run  the  team,  and  make 
All-State  three  years  straight  you're  let- 
ting him  bluff  you.  Put  your  foot  down! 
Show  him  who's  boss!" 

He  started  for  me,  remembered  his 
bridge,  and  stomped  out.  "Don't  go  near 
the  biology  lab,"  I  hollered  after  him. 
"They'll  stick  you  in  a  bottle!" 

That  night  the  haunted  heart  was 


"Ah,  me,"  I  sighed  to  Katie,  "chil- 
dren these  days  are  so  brainy." 

"Why,  Joe  Yagers,  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself,  doing  those  poor, 
innocent — " 

"Oh,  but  they're  a  lot  smarter  than 
we  ever  were,  remember?  Now  where's 
that  old  nose  guard  I  used  to  have?" 

"Nose  guard?  Have  you  lost  your 
mind  too?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  I  said.  "It's  just  that 
O'Brien  and  I  are  probably  going  to 
have  a  little  conference  about  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie's  exams  tomorrow." 

Well,  usually  the  day  before  we  play 
Fanniman  I  get  nerves  like  an  abscessed 
tooth.  That's  due  to  everybody  regard- 
ing the  affair  as  a  cross  between  the 
Army-Navy  game  and  Armageddon. 
This  time,  though,  I  was  so  confident 
that  when  I  delivered  my  traditional 
chapel  oration  I  discarded  my  usual 
veiled  hints  about  how  a  loss  on  our 
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'He's  hardly  worth  marrying,  after  ta.xes' 


KATE  OSANN 


thumping  at  my  door  again.  The  next 
morning  O'Brien  called  me  on  the  tele- 
phone. He  sounded  like  an  obscene 
goose.  I  hung  up  on  him.  I  was  saving 
my  strength  for  that  night.  Charlie  had 
his  last  exams  coming  up.  I  wasn't  wor- 
ried, though,  because,  judging  from  the 
purple  good  nights  he'd  been  saying  to 
my  daughter,  he  hadn't  cracked  a  book 
all  week.  I  still  wanted  him  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  it,  however. 

HE  DID.  At  eight  on  the  dot  he  was 
knocking  on  the  door  again.  "Son," 
I  said,  yanking  him  inside,  "are  you 
sure  you  ought  to  be  here  tonight?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I—" 

"That's  all  I  wanted  to  know,"  I  said. 
"Spike  Jones  is  at  the  Armory  tonight. 
Fellow  gave  me  a  couple  of  tickets.  I 
thought  you  and  Nancy  might  like  a 
nice,  quiet  evening  down  there  to  relax 
you." 

Nancy  came  bounding  down  the 
steps.  She  had  one  of  those  peekaboo 
blouse  things  on.  Red  ribbon  in  her 
hair  and  her  eyes  shining.  The  sigh 
Charlie  gave,  I  thought  he'd  lost  a  lung. 
He  sleepwalked  her  into  her  coat,  and 
they  were  off.  I  closed  the  door  behind 
them — and  on  high-school  coaching 
forever. 


part  would  be  due  to  the  lousy  material 
and  not  the  coaching.  I  assured  every- 
body that  our  gallant  red-clad  warriors 
would  carry  the  proud  banner  of  old 
Theodore  Whiteside  High  School  on  to 
victory. 

At  two  o'clock  the  Howling  Hiber- 
nian stormed  in — the  maddest  bunch 
of  blubber  since  Moby  Dick.  From  the 
look  on  his  face,  they'd  not  only  thrown 
Charlie  off  the  squad,  they'd  thrown 
him  out  of  school. 

"You  did  it!"  he  screeched.  "You  did 
it!  You  got  what  you  wanted,  now 
m — 

He  started  stalking  me.  I  felt  like  a 
snake  with  St.  Patrick  hot  on  its  trail. 
"O'Brien,"  I  said,  "listen  to  me  now. 
I  pleaded  with  the  boy  to  study.  I 
pleaded  with  him.  Think  of  O'Brien, 
I  told  him.   He  loves  you.   He — " 

He  kept  closing  in.  "Pleaded  with 
him  to  study,  huh?"  he  snarled.  "Just 
dying  for  him  to  pass  those  exams?" 

"I  was,  O'Brien!  I  couldn't  sleep 
nights,  thinking  about  it!"  I  was  work- 
ing my  way  toward  the  paperweight  on 
my  desk.  "I  even  mentioned  him  in  my 
prayers,  O'Brien.   I — "   I  stopped. 

Something  had  happened  to  O'Bri- 
en's face.  He  was  still  leering  but  it 
wasn't  the  leer  of  a  man  who  was  going 


to  kill  somebody.  It  was  the  leer  of  a 
man  who  had  already  killed  somebody 
but  just  hadn't  notified  the  corpse. 

He  patted  me  on  the  shoulder.  "Bless 
your  little  heart,  then,"  he  said  with  a 
simper.  "That  must  have  been  what  did 
it.  Your  prayers!  Yagers,  your  boy 
Charlie  passed  every  exam  he  took!" 

I  blinked  at  him.  I  just  couldn't  be- 
lieve the  human  mouth  was  capable 
of  uttering  such  horrible  sounds. 
"O'Brien,"  I  whimpered,  "it's  not  a  jok- 
ing matter.  If  the  boy  flunked,  tell  me. 
I  can  take  it." 

"You  know  I  wouldn't  jest  with  little 
old  you,"  he  sneered.  "Such  good  news 
is  hard  to  believe,  but  force  yourself. 
He  passed  'em  all.  Just  for  you." 

As  I  started  going  into  shock,  the 
whole  thing  swam  into  focus.  Charlie 
had  been  courting  my  daughter,  but 
Bull  O'Brien  had  been  courting  his 
teachers — or  threatening  to  boil  their 
curriculums  in  oil  if  they  didn't  pass 
him.  That  was  the  only  way  it  could 
have  happened.  The  door  I'd  closed 
on  high-school  coaching  started  swing- 
ing open  again.  I  had  just  one  chance 
of  slamming  it  shut  again.  It'd  take  a 
mighty  godless  man  to  do  it,  though.  I 
took  a  look  at  Bull  all  collapsed  in  my 
chair  and  having  hysterics.  I  decided  I 
was  the  man. 

SUPPER  that  night  was  a  grand  affair. 
Yessirree,  a  victory  supper.  My 
thoughtful  wife  had  invited  Charlie 
over,  and  we  were  celebrating  the  pass- 
ing of  his  exams.  I  felt  like  Lincohi  at 
a  testimonial  dinner  for  Booth.  Every 
mouthful  was  just  like  filet  of  pincush- 
ion to  me,  but  I  could  ease  my  pain  by 
looking  at  the  look  in  Charlie's  eyes. 

The  love  bug  was  gnawing  away  the 
last  of  his  brain.  He'd  go  into  these 
trances  looking  at  Nancy  and  I'd  think 
I  was  going  to  have  to  give  him  artificial 
respiration  to  bring  him  out  of  them. 
He  was  ripe.  Dead  ripe.  All  I  had  to  do 
was  shake  the  tree.  When  they  started 
to  leave  for  the  big  rally,  I  gave  it  the 
warmup  shake. 

"Charlie,"  I  said,  "tomorrow's  the 
big  day.  I  want  Nancy  in  at  ten  to- 
night. We're  going  to  beat  your  ears 
off  tomorrow  and  I  don't  want  you  bel- 
lyaching that  my  daughter  kept  you  out 
aU  night." 

He  gave  that  idiotic  smile  of  his,  and 
they  took  off.  I  closed  the  door  behind 
them,  and  Katie  went  into  her  soap- 
opera  routine.  "And,"  she  said,  "as  we 
begin  a  new  chapter  of  Love's  Labor 
Lost,  we  find  the  wicked  coach  again 
plotting  against  the  Boy  AU-American. 
What  fantastic  scheme  have  you  got  up 
now?" 

"I'm  just  setting  him  up  for  the  kill," 
I  told  her.  "Tomorrow  night  at  that 
game  I'm  going  to  prove  to  you  just 
how  much  sense  a  lovesick  kid  has." 

"Not  that  again,"  she  groaned. 

"Look.  That  dreamboat  of  his  has 
had  smooth  sailing  so  far.  Tomorrow 
night  a  typhoon's  going  to  hit  it!"  .  .  . 

Kickoff  time  was  at  eight.  At  seven 
thirty  the  stadium  began  to  fill.  By 
quarter  of,  there  were  twelve  thousand 
howling  heathens  on  hand,  half  of  them 
looking  forward  to  seeing  Charlie  Had- 
ley  play  his  last  game  for  Fanniman, 
the  other  half  dreading  it. 

When  I'd  left  home,  Katie  had  put 
up  her  usual  front — given  me  a  big 
kiss,  told  me  it  was  just  another  game 
and  that  she'd  have  the  motor  running 
for  a  fast  getaway  in  case  I  lost.  Nancy 
had  been  a  whimpering  wreck.  She'd 
finally  decided  that  she'd  yell  for  Char- 
lie the  first  half  and  for  me  the  last. 
When  she  gave  me  her  special  good- 
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With  this  5-position 
G-E  Automatic... 

YOU  GET  TOAST 

EXACTLY  THE  WAY 

YOU  WANT  IT! 


0, 


'ne  of  the  many,  many  reasons  why 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  folks  prefer  this 
General  Electric  Automatic  Toaster  is  that 
it  gives  you  wonderfully  perfect  slices  of 
toast  just  exactly  the  way  you  want  them! 

There  are  five  positions  on  your  G-E 
Toaster,  marked  from  light  to  dark.  Move 
the  control  and  you  can  quickly  select  any 


of  the  five  kinds  of  toast  shown  above  .  .  . 
(or,  for  that  matter,  any  shade  in-between). 
Mind  you,  this  goes  for  twenty  slices  just 
as  it  goes  for  one. 

Why  not  stop  in  at  your  G-E  dealer's  and 
pick  your  toaster  up  now?  General  Electric 
Company,  Small  Appliance  Division, 
Bridgeport  2.  Connecticut. 


▼22        Manufaclurer's  recommended  retail  or  Fair  Trade  price. 


Teatt  peps  up  or  stays  down  till 
you  uani  it.  Just  set  the  magic 
control,  and  a  built-in  device 
does  the  rest.  This  toaster 
waits  on  you! 

Th«  inap-eui,  snap -in  crumb 
tray  cleans  in  10  speedy  sec- 
onds. Snap  it  out .  .  .  uhisk  it 
off  .  .  .  snap  it  bai-k  in  again. 
J      Good-by  messy  crunibs! 


Toast  to  your  taste— every  time 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


If  your  car-feels  like  this ...  its  time 
for  MARFAK  chassis  lubrication 


That  cushiony  feeling 
lasts  longer  with  - 


You'll  feel  the  wonderful  difEerence  when  \    PjjJijxX^^i^^ 

your  car  gets  Marfak  chassis  lubrication!    \ 

Marfak  sticks  right  to  its  job  —  keeps  on 

protecting  bearings  and  points  of  wear  for 

1,000  miles  or  more.  Longer  lasting  Marfak 

is  specially  made  to  resist  wash-out,  jar-out, 

squeeze-out.  Today,  get  Marfak  lubrication 

from  your  Texaco  Dealer,  the  best  friend 

your  car  ever  had. 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 

TEXACO   DEALERS   IN   ALL   48   STATES 

faxoco  Producff  or*  alto  ditfrlbuftd  in  Canada  and  In  Lafin  Amar/ca 
TUNI  INi  On  tilivlilon-thi  TEXACO  STAR  THEATER  ilarring  MIITON  lERLE.  Sm  niwtpopir  for  timi  and  itatlon. 


luck  kiss,  as  she  called  it,  she  seemed  to 
be  leaning  just  a  little  bit  toward  my 
side,  though. 

"Don't  you  worry,  Daddy,"  she'd 
said.  "No  matter  what  happens,  every- 
thing is  going  to  be  all  ri^t." 

I  didn't  know  what  she  was  talking 
about,  but  I  thought  so  myself.  With 
ten  minutes  to  go  before  the  kickoff  I 
eased  down  the  side  line  to  the  end 
zone,  where  Charlie  and  a  couple  of 
other  backs  were  tossing  passes.  He 
saw  me  and  trotted  over,  grinning — to 
hide  his  jitters.  I  knew  just  how  he 
felt.  Twenty-five  years  before,  I'd  been 
playing  my  last  game  for  Whiteside. 
And  against  Fanniman.  It  had  been 
the  biggest  thing  in  my  life  then.  I 
started  hating  myself.  But  I  managed 
not  to  overdo  it.  The  Fanniman  coach 
back  then  would  have  done  the  same 
thing  to  me,  if  he'd  just  thought  of  it. 

Charlie  grabbed  my  hand  and  started 
shaking  it.  "You  tell  Nancy  I'm  mad 
at  her!"  he  said,  grinning.  "I  saw  her 
sitting  over  there  on  your  side  of  the — " 
He  stopped.  He'd  noticed  the  look  on 
my  face.  "What's  the  matter,  sir?" 

I  didn't  blame  him.  I  looked  like  the 
prosecutor  at  the  Salem  witch  trials. 
"Charlie,"  I  said,  "I'm  pretty  disap- 
pointed in  you,  boy.  I  was  glad  to  have 
you  come  to  see  Nancy  but  I  didn't  say 
anything  about  late  dates.  If  you're 
going  to  pull  that  any  more — " 

"Late  dates!"  he  gulped.  "But  I 
didn't—" 

"Don't  lie  to  me,  Charlie.  You 
brought  Nancy  back  in  at  ten  just  like  I 
said,  but  when  we  went  up  to  bed 
around  eleven  thirty  I  heard  Nancy  slip 
out  the  front  door  and  then  I  heard  a 
car  drive  off.  You  kept  her  out  until 
one  thirty,  Charlie.  I  know  nothing 
untoward  happened  and  I  haven't  said 
anything  to  her  about  it,  but — " 

Prince  Charming  couldn't  have 
looked  any  more  miserable  if  Cinder- 
ella had  run  a  false  foot  in  on  him. 
"But,  Mr.  Yagers,"  Charlie  whimpered, 
"I  didn't  have  any  late  date  with  Nancy. 
She  must  have — "  He  couldn't  make 
himself  say  it. 

"Well,  by  God,"  I  bellowed,  "if  she's 
running  around  with  that  Ed  Dexter 
again  I'll — "  I  patted  him  on  the  shoul- 
der. "You  just  forget  this,  Charlie. 
Just  get  out  there  and  play  football. 
Don't  let  it  upset  you.  She's  made  a 
boob  out  of  you,  but  just  don't  think 
about  it.   I'll  take  care  of  it." 

I  huffed  off.  I  had  to.  That  look  on 
his  face  was  putting  lumps  in  my  own 
throat.  Halfway  to  the  bench,  I  looked 
back.  Bull  O'Brien  was  hollering  some- 
thing at  him,  but  he  wasn't  listening.  He 
was  just  standing  there  staring  up  into 
the  stands.   I  had  him  at  last. 

ABOUT  eight  minutes  later  there  was 
.  a  whistle,  a  roar,  and  Nelson,  my 
kickoff  man,  angled  the  ball  for  poor 
Charlie,  per  instructions.  There  was 
some  question  as  to  whether  Charlie 
took  it  with  his  head  or  his  collarbone. 
A  groan  went  up  and  he  was  chasing  the 
ball  in  the  end  zone.  He  managed  to 
get  it  back  to  the  six  before  my  boys  lit 
on  him. 

The  Fannimanites  settled  back  down 
in  their  seats.  Hurricane  Hadley  would 
get  them  out  of  the  hole.  He  did.  Three 
plays  later,  at  the  ten,  he  sliced  a  boom- 
ing twenty-yard  punt  off  the  side  of  his 
foot.  There  was  another  groan.  One 
play  later  there  was  another  one,  but  it 
was  drowned  out  by  the  Whitesiders 
going  crazy. 

Nelson  had  passed  to  Johnson,  my 
left  end.  It  was  one  of  those  balloon- 
ball  specials  he'd  been  driving  me  crazy 
with  all  season.  A  maimed  midget  could 


have  gotten  under  the  thing,  but  Char- 
lie just  sort  of  waved  at  it  as  it  went  by. 
Johnson  juggled  it  just  enough  to  age 
me  about  fifty  years,  then  trotted  on 
across  with  it. 

We  converted,  and  the  bench  and 
the  stands  went  crazy  again.  I  only 
went  half  crazy.  That  look  on  Charlie's 
face  was  sticking  with  me.  And  Bull 
wasn't  helping  to  erase  it  by  standing 
on  the  side  lines  and  screaming  at  him 
when  they  lined  up  for  the  kickoff. 

By  the  end  of  the  quarter,  though, 
he'd  stopped  screaming.  He  was  shriek- 
ing. Charlie  had  racked  up  six  yards  on 
nine  tries  and  looked  like  a  duck  on  fly- 
paper doing  it.  His  defensive  work  had 
been  equally  brilliant.  Johnson  had 
caught  another  blooper  down  the  mid- 
dle. Ordinarily,  Charlie  would  have 
cut  him  in  half.  Johnson  spun,  Charlie 
slid  off,  and  it  was  13-0.  Then  14-0. 

TOWARD  the  end  of  the  half  it  was 
20-0.  The  score  was  just  secondary, 
though.  Everybody  was  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  what  had  happened  to  Charlie 
Hadley.  My  boys  bounced  him  out  of 
bounds  right  in  front  of  our  bench,  and 
Nixon,  my  line  coach,  got  a  look  at  his 
face. 

"That  boy's  sick,  Joe,"  he  said.  "I 
ain't  ever  seen  him  look  like  that." 

Well,  I  was  getting  sick  too.  For  one 
thing,  I  was  sick  over  feeling  sick.  I 
should  have  been  whooping  happy.  I'd 
proved  my  point  that  a  mature,  scabby- 
souled  man  is  smarter  than  a  kid  who's 
all  heart  and  no  brain.  And,  if  those 
vultures  among  the  alumni  stuck  to 
their  bargain,  I  had  that  job  at  State 
sewed  up. 

But  then  I'd  see  the  way  Bull  was 
rawhiding  poor  Charlie  when  he'd  jerk 
him  out.  Then  I'd  get  to  thinking  of 
how  Nancy  would  feel  if  I  didn't  get  to 
Charlie  first  after  the  game  and  tell  him 
it  had  all  been  a  mistake.  Then  I'd 
think  how  nice  it'd  be  if  the  game  was  so 
close  I  wouldn't  have  time  to  do  any 
thinking.  The  half  wound  up  still  20-0, 
though.  Then  it  all  caught  up  with  me. 

I  was  trailing  the  boys  through  the 
tunnel  to  the  dressing  room  and  nearly 
trampled  on  a  couple  of  hot-shot  Fan- 
niman alumni  walking  ahead  of  me. 
They  didn't  notice  me.  They  were  too 
busy  explaining  the  Charlie  Hadley 
mystery  to  each  other. 

"It's  that  damn'  Yagers,"  the  big  one 
snarled.  "Him  and  that  daughter  of 
his.   He's  been  using  her  to — " 

I  grabbed  him  and  swung  him 
around.  "I  been  using  her  to  what?"  I 
snarled. 

He  was  my  size  and  about  ten  years 
younger,  but  the  odds  weren't  good 
enough  for  him.  "Now,  Joe,"  he 
whined,  "I  was  just  joking.  I  know  you 
wouldn't  do  anything  like  that." 

I  grabbed  a  fistful  of  coat.    "Well. 
I'm  not  joking!"  I  told  him.    "If  you 
ever   open   that   big   mouth   of  yours ! 
about  my  daughter  again,  the  under- ' 
taker  is  going  to  close  it  for  you.   You 
understand  that?" 

"Sure,  Joe,"  he  said.   "Sure." 

I  shoved  him  away  and  started  back 
out  the  tunnel.  I  was  the  guy  who 
needed  slugging.  Charlie  wasn't  the 
dumb  one;  1  was.  Not  once  had  I 
thought  that  anybody  besides  Bull 
would  think  that  Nancy  was  in  on  the 
dirty  work  with  me.  I  was  coming  out 
of  the  tunnel,  headed  for  Charlie,  when 
I  bumped  into  Red  Hicks,  the  photog- 
rapher for  the  News.  He  was  my  man. 

He'd  gone  on  a  game  trip  to  New 
Orleans  with  us  and  done  too  spirited 
a  job  of  covering  the  Quarter.  I'd  spent 
the  morning  of  the  game  assuring  a 
judge  that  I'd  have  him  out  of  the  state 
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by  nightfall.  I  was  the  only  one  who 
knew  about  it.  He  could  be  trusted. 

I  explained  the  late-date  lie  to  him 
and  the  spot  I'd  put  Nancy  on.  "Now, 
Red,"  I  said,  "all  you've  got  to  tell  him 
is  that  I  said  everything  is  all  right,  that 
I  got  to  talk  to  Nancy  just  before  game 
time  and  she  explained  everything.  And 
tell  him  for  the  Lord's  sake  not  to  men- 
tion to  her  what  I  told  him.  I'll  explain 
everything  later.  I've  got  a  lie  already 
made  up  for  him." 

Red  just  stared  at  me.  "You  kind  of 
like  that  little  girl,  don't  you?" 

"Get  going!" 

"Gladly,"  he  said.  "I  got  fifteen 
bucks  riding  on  Fanniman,  and  Bull  is 
threatening  to  make  Charlie  turn  in  his 
suit  if  he  goofs  off  just  one  more  time." 

Well,  I'd  asked  for  it  and  I  got  it. 
When  we  went  back  on  the  field.  Red 
reported  in.  He'd  taken  Charlie  aside 
in  the  dressing  room  and  delivered  my 
message.  Charlie  had  lit  up  like  a 
Christmas  tree.  "He's  still  a  dummy, 
though,"  Red  said.  "That  boy  thinks 
you're  the  greatest  guy  that  ever  lived." 

He  had  a  great  way  of  showing  it. 
We  took  the  kickoff,  and  for  about 
three  minutes  it  looked  like  it  was  go- 
ing to  be  the  same  song,  second  verse. 
Then  we  got  down  to  their  forty,  and 
Nelson  faded  back  and  floated  another 
one  of  his  aerial  marshmallows.  Char- 
lie and  Johnson  went  up  after  it.  Char- 
lie came  down  with  it.  Johnson  made 
a  grab  for  him  and  got  a  nose  full  of 
knee.  Charlie  gave  Edwards  the  mate 
to  it  and  then  Nelson  was  the  only  thing 
between  him  and  the  goal.  Charlie  ex- 
ecuted a  very  intricate  maneuver  that 
he'd  always  been  noted  for.  He  ran 
over  him. 

THAT  was  just  the  beginning.  They 
made  the  point  and  kicked  off.  We 
lost  three  yards  on  three  plays.  I  sent 
Griggs  in  to  tell  Nelson  that  if  he  kicked 
to  Charlie  I'd  cut  his  foot  off.  He  evi- 
dently hadn't  recovered  from  that  tram- 
pling Charlie  had  given  him.  Charlie 
had  to  run  a  full  six  inches  to  his  left 
to  take  it.  Four  of  my  boys  finally 
knocked  him  out  of  bounds  on  our 
twenty-six. 

Three  plays  later  they  were  on  the 
twelve.  Then  Charlie  took  a  pitchout 
to  the  right.  He  had  so  many  of  my 
boys  on  top  of  him  when  he  crossed 
the  goal  that  he  looked  like  a  totem 
pole.  The  place  went  crazy  again,  but 
the  cry  of  "good  old  Yagers"  was  not 
to  be  heard  in  all  the  land.  At  the  end 


"Pm  not  calling  anybody. 
I  just  dial  a  bunch  of 
holes  and  somebody  mad 
like   you   always   answers" 
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of  the  quarter  it  was  all  tied  up.  Char- 
lie had  gotten  bored  with  running  over 
my  boys  and  had  passed  for  their  third 
touchdown.  Nelson  couldn't  stand  the 
suspense.  He  punted  to  Charlie  again. 
Charlie  looked  like  Moses  going 
through  the  Egyptians.  Twenty  min- 
utes later  it  was  all  over,  33-20,  Fanni- 
man. Red  Grange  was  being  spoken  of 
as  the  Charlie  Hadley  of  Illinois.  I  was 
through.  No  Whiteside  coach  had  ever 
blown  a  lead  like  that  to  Fanniman 
and  survived. 

AROUND  midnight,  I  was  sitting  in 
.  the  living  room  with  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  remaining  friends  I  had  in  the 
world — namely,  Katie.  I'd  told  her 
everything.  At  first  she  wanted  to  throw 
me  out  of  the  house;  then  she  wanted  to 
have  me  cast  in  bronze.  I  was  the  sweet- 
est thing  that  ever  lived. 

I  wasn't  buying  it.  "Charlie  was  too 
damn'  dumb,"  I  said.  "If  he'd  just  gotten 
a  little  listless  we  could  have  beat  them 
without  anybody  thinking  anything 
about  anything.  He  had  to  go  into  a 
lousy  coma,  though,  and — " 

"Now,  dear,"  she  said,  "you're  a 
martyr.  A  very  low-grade  one,  but 
you'll  be  rewarded,  just  you — "  The 
doorbell  mercifully  put  a  stop  to  that. 
"You  get  it,"  I  told  her.  "It  might  be 
a  posse." 

She  did.  And  it  was.  Charlie,  Nancy, 

Ben  Williams,  head  of  the  local  State 

Alumni  Association,  and  three  others. 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "Bull  got  the  job. 

He'll  make  you  a  darn'  good  man." 

Ben  shook  his  head.  "No,"  he 
drawled,  "there's  been  a  little  hitch  in 
those  plans.  They  never  were  really 
official  anyway,  you  know.  You  see, 
Charlie  here  says  he  has  a  mighty, 
mighty  attractive  offer  from  our  old 
rival,  A&M.  And  I'm  sure  he  has.  You 
know  the  extremes  that  bunch  will  go 
to  to  get  a  boy.  However,  Charlie  says 
he'll  go  to  State  instead — on  one  con- 
dition. That  you  go  to  State,  Joe.  As 
there  is  so  little  to  choose  between  you 
and  Bull,  well  .  .  ." 

I  just  stared  at  Charlie.  After  all  the 
low  stuff  I  had  pulled  on  him. 

"Now  don't  act  so  innocent,  Joe," 
Ben  said.  "Charlie's  told  us  all  about 
it.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  your  daughter 
coaching  him  for  those  exams,  he 
wouldn't  have  been  eligible  for  the 
game  tonight  anyway." 

It  was  like  Ben  Williams  was  pump- 
ing live  steam  in  my  ears.  "What'd 
you  say?"  I  wheezed. 

"Coaching  him  for  those  ex- 
ams," he  said. 

"Coaching  him  for  those  ex- 
ams?" I  said. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Charlie  said.  "We 
had  the  back  booth  down  at  the 
Sweet  Shop  and  we'd  get  all  my 
work  done  before  we'd  do  any- 
thing else.  We  knew  you  were 
worried  about  my  passing  my 
exams." 

"Oh,  that!"  I  croaked.  I  sank 
back  down  in  my  chair  and 
stared  at  Nancy.  She  had  a  twin- 
kle in  her  eyes  I  couldn't  clas- 
sify, and  I  was  glad  of  it.  "Well," 
I  said,  "it's  mighty  nice  of  you, 
Charlie.  Of  course,  you're  prob- 
ably just  trying  to  set  me  up  in 
a  good  job  so  you  won't  have  to 
support  me  and  Katie  later  on." 
That  fixed  him  and  Nancy,  so 
I  cut  my  eyes  at  Katie.  "And, 
gentlemen,"  I  said,  "I'd  like  to 
take  Bull  O'Brien  up  as  my  as- 
sistant coach.  Of  course,  he 
doesn't  know  too  much  about 
handling  kids,  but  I  can  teach 
him."  ^^^ 
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New  Greaseless  Way  to 
Keep  Hair  Neat  All  Day 


"V-7"— new  grooming  discovery  now 

in  Vitaiis  Hair  Tonic— outdates  messy  oils. 

Keeps  hair  in  piace  ali  day  witliout 

gummy  fiim  or  matted-down  loolc. 


Not  an  animal,  vegetable 
or  mineral  oil 

If  you  object  to  over-oily  hair  tonics,  as 
most  men  do,  here's  good  news.  Now  you 
can  keep  hair  in  place  and  easy  to  manage 
— yet  avoid  that  gummy,  "oil-slick"  look. 

The  secret  is  a  completely  new  kind  of 
grooming  agent — introduced  to  you  in 
new  finer  Vitaiis  Hair  Tonic. 

Called  "V-7,"  it  is  not  an  animal,  veg- 
etable or  mineral  oil.  In  fact,  "V-7"  was 
developed  in  the  laboratory  especially  to 
overcome  the  messiness  and  other  disad- 
vantages of  greasy  oils. 

Make  this  easy  test 


PUT  Htv<      . 


Feels  tingling  good- 
kills  dandruff  germs  on  contact 

In  addition  to  good  grooming,  new  Vitaiis 
gives  you  a  combination  of  active  ingredi- 
ents found  in  no  other  leading  hair  tonic. 
Massaged  briskly  onto  scalp  in  the  fa- 
mous "60-Second  Workout."  new  finer 
Vitaiis  feels  tingling  good  ...  far  more 
refreshing  than  creams  or  oils.  And  lab- 
oratory tests  prove  that  it  kills  germs  asso- 
ciated with  infectious  dandruflf  on  contact 
as  no  mere  oil  or  cream  dressing  can. 

Outgrooms  any  other  hair  tonic 
— or  double  your  money  back 

We  think  you'll  find  new  Vitaiis  with  "V-7" 
the  finest  hair  tonic  you  ever  used.  If  you 
don't  agree,  return  unused  portion  to 
Bristol-Myers.  630  5th  Ave.,  New  York  20, 
N.  Y.  and  get  double  your  money  back. 
You  can't  lose.  Won't  you  try  it? 


Even  if  you  are  satisfied  with  your  present 
hair  tonic,  we  think  you'll  be  pleasantly 
surprised  the  very  first  time  you  use  new 
finer  Vitaiis  containing  "V-7": 

1.  Hair  stays  neat,  clean,  natural.  No 
heavy  greasy  look. 

2.  No  gummy  film  or  "matting  down." 

You  can  easily  prove  these  facts  for 
yourself.  Just  apply  the  tonic  you  are  now 
using  to  one  side  of  your  head — new  finer 
Vitaiis  to  the  other.  See  if  you  don't  agree 
that  the  Vitaiis  side  looks  far  better. 


WEW  RIMER 

Nfcwcof.t9ir,s*\^o2?'»' 
Mew  gteasil^is 
g«»fning  cfiscoviefyi 


Product  of  Brislol-M yers 
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Solving  that  V%^^ ! 
Parking  Problem 

It  can  be  done  within  the  next  ten  years,  says  this  authority — and  without  costing  your  city  a  nickel 

By  CHARLES  T.  McGAVIN  with  STACY  V.  JONES 


^r 


Charles  T.  McGavin,  a  graduate  engineer, 
has  devoted  21  of  his  47  years  to  the  related 
fields  of  parking  engineering  and  parking 
economics,  with  time  out  for  three  years  in 
the  Navy's  wartime  Office  of  Research  and 
Inventions.  He  has  operated  parking  lots 
and  garages  and  has  served  as  a  private 
consultant.  Since  1946,  he  has  been  head 
of  the  technical  staff  of  the  District  of 
Columbia's  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Agency 


YOU  drive  in  to  the  city  to  shop.  For  half  an 
hour,  you  cruise  the  streets  looking  for  a 
place  to  park.  Then,  frustrated,  you  look  for 
room  in  a  park-for-pay  lot.  You  may  have  to  scout 
all  over  town  before  finding  one  that's  not  full. 
By  the  time  you  step  out  of  your  car,  you're  tired 
and  angry — and  you  vow  never  to  take  your  car 
to  the  city  again.  From  now  on,  you'll  shop  in 
the  suburbs. 

That  decision,  multiplied  many  thousandfold, 
means  disaster  to  America's  large  cities.  They  are 
losing  their  struggle  against  the  parking  problem 
— and  they  aren't  doing  much  about  it. 

Yet  they  could.  There's  a  way  of  winning  it 
once  and  for  all,  within  the  next  10  years  and  with- 
out municipal  operation  or  investment.  The  method 
is  to  hit  the  problem  with  everything  that  will 
take  cars  off  the  streets:  parking  lots;  ramp  garages; 
mechanical  garages;  takedown  skeleton  structures; 
parking  sections  inside  office  buildings  and  depart- 
ment stores;  and  drive-in  banks,  restaurants,  laun- 
dries, theaters  and  post  offices. 

Washington,  D.C.,  has  proved  that  this  method 
works.  In  the  last  six  years  the  national  capital  has 
made  a  net  gain  of  18,000  off-street  parking  spaces 
and  has  caught  up  with  the  growth  in  traffic. 

The  District's  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Agency, 
whose  technical  staff  I  head,  has  consistently  been 


In  Los  Angeles,  a  number  of  stores — like  I.  Magnin  on  Wilshire  Boulevard,  below — have  parking 
lots  in  the  rear  and  have  placed  main  customers*  entrance  there.    Employees  use  another  entrance 


JOHN   FLORCA 


promoting  the  addition  of  more  than  200  spaces 
each  month.  The  pressure  is  letting  up,  and  next 
year's  tourist  should  find  it  easier  to  park.  Within 
six  or  eight  years  we  intend  to  add  25,000  more 
spaces,  which  ought  to  take  care  of  the  situation 
for  some  time. 

Parking  has  been  my  hobby  and  career  since 
1926  when,  as  an  engineering  junior  at  Stanford,  I 
watched  a  classmate  at  work  on  a  model  of  an  auto- 
matic parking  garage.  I  have  come  to  know  inti- 
mately the  business  districts  of  35  major  cities, 
from  coast  to  coast.  Within  the  last  two  years  I 
have  revisited  the  downtown  areas  of  24  of  them, 
making  a  shoe-leather  survey,  block  by  block.  I 
am  sure  that  no  city  except  Washington  has  gained 
more  than  4,000  off-street  downtown  parking 
spaces  since  the  war.  Often  a  city  government  re- 
lies on  a  one-shot  panacea,  such  as  the  proposed 
construction  of  a  couple  of  municipal  lots  or 
garages.  Too  often  these  proposals  are  killed  by 
conflicting  interests,  so  that  there  is  no  progress 
at  all. 

The  parking  industry  is  a  huge  business.  Off- 
street  parking  facilities  of  all  types,  including  those 
maintained  by  stores  for  their  customers,  repre- 
sent a  total  investment  across  the  nation  of  about 
$3,000,000,000.  Motorists  pay  annually  about 
$200,000,000  in  commercial  parking  fees  and  drop 
another  $100,000,000  into  parking  meters.  Al- 
though these  figures  may  sound  large,  business  sta- 
tistics and  my  own  firsthand  observations  indicate 
there  has  been  only  a  piddling  improvement  in  the 
nation's  parking  capacity  during  the  last  decade. 

In  most  cities  private  enterprise  hasn't  been 
given  a  proper  chance.  Many  commercial  opera- 
tors feel  they've  been  kicked  around.  Recently, 
when  I  told  one  group  of  visiting  officials  that  in- 
vestors and  operators  come  to  our  District  agency 
for  suggestions,  they  were  astounded.  "Great  Scott, 
man,"  one  of  them  said,  "City  Hall  in  my  town  is 
the  last  place  they  want  to  come!" 

Meanwhile,  the  problem  continues  to  grow.  Car 
use  has  steadily  increased.  In  1923,  when  the  auto- 
mobile was  "a  pleasure  car,"  usually  jacked  up  and 
put  on  blocks  for  the  winter,  average  annual  travel 
was  7,500  miles;  today  it's  9,000.  And  I  pre- 
dict that  by  1965,  if  the  resourcefulness  that  went 
into  development  of  the  vehicle  itself  is  applied  to 
roadways  and  parking  facilities,  the  average  auto- 
mobile will  travel  1 8,000  miles  a  year. 

There  are  now  enough  cars  so  that  everybody  in 
the  country  could  sit  down  in  them  at  once — one 
for  every  three  and  a  half  persons.  In  Los  Angeles, 
which  grew  up  after  1923,  when  the  automotive 
revolution  began,  the  ratio  of  cars  to  people  is  even 
higher.  You  could  evacuate  the  entire  population 
of  that  city  on  the  front  seats  of  its  cars. 

Further,  the  trend  in  car  design  is  still  toward 
longer,  wider  and  lower  models.  And  don't  blame 
the  motor  maker;  it's  a  matter  of  meeting  public 
demand.  Since  1929  the  average  car's  length  has 
increased  from  15  feet  to  18.  The  old  Model  T  was 
about  12  feet  long  without  bumpers,  which  used 
to  be  considered  an  extra.  In  the  same  period,  car 
widths  have  grown  from  five  feet  eight  inches  to 
six  feet  six  inches.  Today's  doors  are  wider  and 
hinged  at  the  point  of  greatest  body  width.    The 
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hicago  keeps  cars  off  streets  by  encouraging  fringe  parking  lots  like  this    one.    Commuters  drive  this  far  and  get  downtown  by  public  transportation 


1929  car  door  was  narrow  and  set  back  of  a  wide 
running  board.  So,  naturally,  the  1952  parking 
space  has  to  be  bigger  too.  The  garage  area  re- 
quired per  car — including  allowance  for  aisles, 
"ramps,  maneuvering  space — has  increased  from 
240  to  260  square  feet  in  the  last  dozen  years. 
That  doesn't  sound  like  very  much,  but  the  door 
swing  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  effec- 
tive capacity  of  some  of  our  older  garages  has  been 
cut  by  a  third.  The  only  favorable  consideration 
has  been  the  decrease  in  car  height;  garage  ceilings 
can  be  lower  now,  providing  more  floors  per  unit 


over  the  same  amount  of  ground  space.  The  park- 
ing problem  directly  concerns  the  more  than  half 
of  our  population  that  now  live  in  America's  168 
metropolitan  areas.  Each  such  area  consists  of  a 
central  city  and  a  number  of  suburbs  outside  the 
city  limits,  perhaps  even  in  another  state. 

Both  the  central  city  and  the  "bedroom"  areas 
are  affected,  but  in  different  ways.  The  city  faces 
the  loss  of  population  and  revenue  to  the  satellite 
areas  if  it  can't  provide  space  for  automobiles.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  city's  parking  problem  often 
presents  an  opportunity  to  the  satellite  community 


which  has  cheap  land  available  and  can  use  free 
lots  to  attract  business  away  from  the  central  area. 
Among  communities  that  have  made  notable  use 
of  parking  to  siphon  customers  out  of  big  cities  are 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  near  Washington,  and 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  across  the  river  from  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

With  the  growth  of  population  in  the  "bedroom" 
areas,  the  use  of  automobiles  for  commuting  has 
grown  rapidly.  In  Washington,  for  example,  more 
than  half  the  cars  parked  downtown  are  from  out- 
side the  city.    Naturally,  too,  the  shopping  center 


'^asliington's  Cafritz  Building  has  most  convenient  parking 
f  all — inside,   on    all   its   floors,   right   next   to   the   offices 


Spokane  multilevel  unit  has  mechanism  M-hich  picks  up  car  at  entrance,  rolls  down 
corridor   and    raises   vehicle    to    proper    "pigeonhole."'    all    in    one    minute    or    less 
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If  there  isnH  enough  downtou 
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In  Philadelphia,  block  of  old  buildings  was  replaced  by  modern  shops  with  plenty  of  space 
for  parking  on  upper  floors  and  roof.    This  change  gave  a  lift  to  the  entire  neighborhood 


has  followed  the  migration  to  the  suburbs.  When 
the  housewife  can  park  easily  near  home,  she 
favors  the  branch  store  in  her  own  community. 

The  outward  movement  of  business  creates  a 
serious  tax  problem  for  the  central  area.  In  the 
average  city,  the  downtown  section  is  roughly  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  area,  yet  it  contributes  from  10 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  real-estate  tax  revenues.  If 
there  are  sales  and  personal-property  taxes,  the 
yield  is  much  greater.  Furthermore,  a  downtown 
section  pays  a  lot  more  in  taxes  than  it  gets  back  in 
services.  Any  drop  in  revenues  has  to  be  met  by 
homeowners  and  the  citizenry  in  general. 

What  can  the  big  cities  do  to  solve  their  prob- 
lem? It  is  primarily  a  matter  for  municipal  plan- 
ning and  encouragement,  rather  than  municipal 
investment  and  operation.  You  can't  just  sit  back 
and  let  private  enterprise  solve  the  problem  in  its 
own  way;  you  have  to  give  both  a  helping  hand  and 
a  prod.  The  city  can  say  to  the  operators,  in  effect, 
"We're  ready  to  give  you  every  help  we  reasonably 
can;  but,  of  course,  if  you  can't  do  it,  we'll  have  to." 

A  first  step,  I  should  say,  would  be  to  establish  a 
city  parking  agency,  under  one  name  or  another. 
The  temptation  in  any  government  is  to  set  up  a 
special  committee  and  then  forget  about  the  prob- 
lem. But  an  agency  takes  the  responsibility  for  get- 
ting something  done.  Under  state  authorization,  a 
number  of  cities  are  now  organizing  parking  agen- 
cies. Baltimore  has  its  Off-Street  Parking  Com- 
mission, established  in  1948,  which  is  doing  an 
excellent  job. 

Once  you  have  a  staff,  determine  the  city's  stake 
in  the  parking  problem's  solution.  Some  taxpayers 
always  object  to  spending  money  on  parking 
studies  until  you  show  them  that  they'll  have  to 
pay  more  taxes  unless  something  is  done. 

Next,  chart  the  existing  parking  sites  and  their 
capacity  in  detail,  and  annually  at  least.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  we  make  an  inventory  of  facili- 
ties about  every  nine  months.  We  do  it  on  foot, 
block  by  block,  recording  the  size  and  shape  of 
each  lot  or  garage  and  giving  it  a  rated  capacity 
based  on  its  method  of  operation. 

You  also  need  to  know  the  demand.  Your  city 
probably  has  made  basic  surveys  of  the  daily  move- 
ments of  people  and  cars,  which  can  be  supple- 
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mented  by  such  methods  as  placing  questionnaire 
cards  in  cars  and  interviewing  drivers,  and  can  be 
kept  up  to  date  by  spot  checks. 

You  may  have  noticed  at  one  time  or  another  a 
young  man  at  the  roadside  with  a  mechanical 
counter  and  a  note  pad.  He  is  probably  helping  to 
make  a  "cordon  count."  In  one  such  count  we 
found  that  three  quarters  of  a  million  people  en- 
tered the  retail  area  of  Washington  over  an  18-hour 
period,  and  that  at  the  daytime  peak  there  were 
81,000  present,  including  47,000  employees.  We 
also  made  door  counts  of  office  buildings,  theaters, 
department  stores  and  other  key  "generators"  of 
parking  demand,  and  studied  the  kinds  of  trans- 
portation used — automobile,  streetcar,  bus,  shoe 
leather.  We  also  made  a  detailed  aerial  study  that 
showed  every  vacant  lot,  alley  and  building  down- 
town; but  you  can  do  without  the  airplane  if  your 
survey  staff  has  sharp  eyes. 

Surveying  Potential  Parking  Sites 

Once  you  know  how  much  additional  space  is 
needed  and  where,  you  can  choose  tlie  best  attack. 
The  next  step  is  a  survey  of  potential  parking  sites 
— including,  of  course,  any  available  municipal 
properties  within  walking  distance  of  the  stores  and 
office  buildings. 

I  have  found  that  in  major  cities  resistance  to 
walking  begins  at  about  500  feet  and  increases  with 
the  distance.  People  hate  to  go  more  than  750 
feet  from  their  cars  for  any  purpose.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  we  are  aiming  at  a  distance  of 
600  feet  from  parking  facilities  to  key  establish- 
ments. This  is  based  on  the  preference  of  the 
shopper  and  not  of  the  employee.  Where  parking 
is  provided  within  600  feet,  we  are  confident  that 
the  Washington  merchants  can  compete  effectively 
with  any  of  the  suburban  shopping  centers. 

In  planning,  remember  to  allow  for  "induced 
load."  Whenever  a  new  facility  is  added,  whether 
road,  bridge  or  parking  garage,  its  use  far  exceeds 
the  total  use  of  whatever  preceded  it.  It  attracts 
new  business. 

To  find  new  locations,  I  even  chase  ambulances 
and  fire  engines.  For  example,  there  was  a  murder 
in  one  of  Washington's  afterhours  bottle  clubs. 


and  several  other  such  establishments  had  trouble 
with  the  police  and  were  closed  down.  I  went  to 
see  the  owners  of  two  of  the  properties,  and  one 
accepted  my  suggestion  that  he  turn  over  his  avail- 
able space  to  public  parking.  When  a  building 
burns  down  or  is  condemned,  or  when  I  learn  that 
a  congregation  is  going  to  abandon  an  old  church, 
I  suggest  parking  for  the  site.  Indeed,  I  look  for 
any  building  that's  not  being  efficiently  used. 

Almost  every  city  has  at  least  one  site  that's  not 
of  much  use  for  anything  but  parking — perhaps  a 
large  plot  down  near  the  railroad  tracks. 

If  the  owner  of  a  likely-looking  property  isn't 
personally  interested  in  developing  it  for  parking, 
the  city  agency  can — with  his  permission — suggest 
such  use  to  somebody  else.  And  often  the  city  can 
put  a  would-be  operator  in  touch  with  a  source  of 
money — a  bank,  an  insurance  company  or  an  indi- 
vidual. We  occasionally  arrange  for  operator  to 
meet  investor  in  our  office.  Some  chain  operators 
of  parking  garages  provide  everything — capital  as 
well  as  engineering  and  management. 

When  somebody  consults  us  about  a  specific  site, 
we  can  suggest  the  most  efficient  installation,  give 
him  a  design  layout,  estimate  the  land  and  con- 
struction costs  and  the  probable  yield,  or  even  help 
break  a  bottleneck  in  negotiations. 

Co-operation  of  the  downtown  merchants  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  a  solution  of  a  city's  parking 
dilemma.  Businessmen  are  usually  suspicious  at 
first  of  anything  a  city  government  tries  to  do.  The 
argument  most  effective  with  a  merchant  is  to  point 
up  how  improved  parking  facilities  will  make  his 
cash  register  jingle.  Often  he's  so  busy  inside  that 
he  doesn't  get  a  chance  to  see  what's  going  on  out- 
doors. I  made  a  study  of  a  Los  Angeles  store,  which 
showed  that  purchases  by  people  using  its  parking 
garage  averaged  $12.50  per  trip.  An  average  of 
one  and  three-quarters  persons  came  per  car,  so 
each  car  brought  $22  in  sales.  Since  every  parking 
stall  was  used  by  an  average  of  4Vi  cars  daily,  each 
helped  contribute  $99  in  sales.  The  250-car  garage 
therefore  was  an  important  factor  in  attracting 
$7,000,000  worth  of  business  annually. 

Your  city  will  probably  have  to  modernize  its 
building  and  zoning  regulations  to  let  parking  ex- 
pand. The  District  of  Columbia  building  code  was 
modified  by  reducing  the  required  amount  of  auto- 
matic sprinkling  so  that  six-story  parking  garages 
became  economically  feasible.  Washington  was 
the  first  city  to  recognize  mechanical  garages  as  a 
special  type  of  building.  Another  code  amend- 
ment made  possible  the  use  of  skeleton  steel  struc- 
tures. The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
which  had  looked  askance  at  parking  garages  as 
fire  hazards,  concluded  that  if  off-street  parking 
was  not  encouraged,  the  streets  would  be  so 
crowded  that  fire  apparatus  would  have  difficulty 
in  getting  to  fires. 

On  recommendations  of  our  agency,  Congress 
amended  the  District  law  so  as  to  permit  leasing  of 
city  property  for  parking  purposes  for  as  long  as  50 
years.  As  a  parking  garage  often  costs  a  million 
dollars,  a  promoter  could  not  be  expected  to  build 
one  under  a  short  lease. 

I  am  against  the  fixing  of  maximum  rates  for 
parking,  except  on  city  property.  It  is  better  to 
keep  rates  down  by  keeping  competition  up.  If 
the  public-utility  concept  is  applied  to  parking  serv- 
ices, a  city  will  have  to  guarantee  a  fair  return — 
and  may  wind  up  with  high  rates,  if  high  values 
can  be  proved.  Further,  where  a  fair  return  has 
been  ensured,  the  tendency  is  to  discourage  com- 
petitive parking  development. 

We  must  not  neglect  the  old-fashioned  parking 
lot,  the  chief  reliance  for  the  present  of  even  the 
big  cities.  But  mechanical  garages,  which  require 
only  narrow  frontage  and  a  minimum  number  of 
employees,  hold  the  greatest  promise  for  the  future. 
I  look  for  bold  new  designs.  The  principal  present 
types  are: 

^  The  fully  automatic  push-button  type,  operated 
by  a  single  attendant.  An  elevator  with  no  operator 
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irhing  space  hy  1961,  our  big  cities  can  resign  themselves  to  death  by  strangulation 


aboard  takes  the  car  to  the  proper  level  and  shunts 
it  to  one  side  or  the  other  into  a  stall. 
^  The  semiautomatic  "side-traveling  elevator" 
type.  An  operator  rides  the  elevator,  which  moves 
sideways  through  a  slot  in  the  building,  as  well  as 
up  and  down.  In  one  version,  the  operator  drives 
the  automobile  on  and  off;  in  another,  this  is  done 
mechanically. 

^f  The  semiautomatic  "merry-go-round"  type,  in 
which  four  central  elevators  serve  all  floors.  Each 
floor  has  a  turntable,  moving  so  that  the  cars  can 
be  shunted  onto  and  off  tracks  which  lead  to  indi- 
vidual stalls. 

If  The  semiautomatic  "Ferris  wheel"  type.  Moving 
platforms  carry  the  cars  up  one  side,  across  the 
upper  floor  of  the  building  and  down  the  other  side 
of  the  elevator  well. 

In  addition  to  the  garages  of  standard  steel-and- 
concrete  construction,  with  floors  connected  by 
ramps,  skeleton  steel  frames  are  available  in  pre- 
fabricated form.  These  have  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing demountable,  so  that  they  can  be  used  on  leased 
land  and  moved  when  there's  a  better  use  for 
the  site. 

Other  cities  might  well  promote  a  building  de- 
sign like  Washington's  unique  Cafritz  Building, 
where  you  "park  at  your  desk."  That  is,  a  busi- 
nessman drives  up  a  ramp  in  the  core  of  the  build- 
ing, parks  his  car  on  his  own  floor  and  walks  a 
short  distance  to  his  office.  The  garage,  with  a  half 
mile  of  highway,  is  in  the  center,  and  all  the  offices 
on  the  perimeter. 

Underground  parking  is  more  spectacular  than 
practical  if  you  have  to  buy  the  land  and  excavate 
for  the  garage.  If  a  public  site  is  available  in  the 
right  place  to  be  leased  at  nominal  rent,  the  cost 
may  be  justified.  (An  application  for  a  three-story 
garage  under  Franklin  Park  in  Washington  is  now 
pending,  and  I  hope  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior will  grant  it.) 

"Fringe  parking"  has  been  adopted  with  success 
in  cities  whose  streetcar  and  bus  lines  have  granted 
reduced  fares.    The  term  indicates  the  use  of  a 


series  of  lots  outside  the  business  area  which  can 
be  reached  by  surface  lines.  The  city-bound  driver 
parks  on  the  outskirts  and  takes  a  transit  line  the 
rest  of  the  way.  If,  however,  besides  the  time  lost 
in  transferring,  the  driver  must  pay  a  round-trip 
transit  fare  of  30  cents  or  more,  plus  even  a  nomi- 
nal charge  for  parking,  the  fringe  idea  isn't  at- 
tractive. 

"Dual  purpose"  developments,  combining  stores 
and  garages,  have  often  rewarded  their  builders. 
Trustees  of  the  Girard  Estate  in  Philadelphia,  for 
instance,  demolished  a  block  of  run-down  build- 
ings in  a  fashionable  shopping  district  and  replaced 
them  with  modern  shops  on  the  first  and  second 
floors,  devoting  the  upper  stories  and  roof  to  park- 
ing. The  whole  neighborhood  has  now,  as  a  result, 
been  rejuvenated. 

Customers  Prefer  to  Use  Rear  Door 

Los  Angeles  has  made  excellent  use  of  the  rear- 
door  idea,  particularly  along  Wilshire  Boulevard, 
the  Fifth  Avenue  of  the  West.  The  I.  Magnin 
Company,  for  one,  has  one  customer  entrance  on 
the  boulevard  and  another  entrance  at  the  back, 
where  parking  space  is  available.  But  the  back 
door,  which  is  used  by  80  per  cent  of  the  shoppers, 
is  breath-taking  in  its  beauty. 

Among  the  smaller  communities,  Quincy,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  the  pioneer  in  such  development.  It 
turned  land  between  stores  and  railroad  tracks  into 
parking  lots,  and  the  stores  put  their  display  win- 
dows on  that  side.  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  when 
it  had  less  than  10,000  population,  began  to  pro- 
vide car  space,  and  now  has  over  half  a  dozen 
rear-door  lots  with  a  total  capacity  of  2,000  cars. 

Towns  that  want  to  attract  customers  can  often 
buy  land,  surface  it  properly  for  about  $150  per 
car,  so  that  the  total  cost  per  space  is  around  $400. 
If  the  town  wants  to  use  meters,  the  investment  can 
be  recovered  very  shortly.  Income  from  a  parking 
meter  has  been  estimated  at  $100  per  year. 

Since  World  War  II,  well-located,  well-managed 


private  parking  projects  have  proved  uniformly 
good  investments.  Land  is  available  at  from  $3  to 
$5  a  square  foot  in  towns  under  100,000,  and  on 
the  periphery  of  downtown  areas  in  large  cities. 
Here  parking  lots  can  be  developed  for  from  $700 
to  $1,100  per  car  space  and  the  entire  investment 
(at  5  per  cent)  can  be  liquidated  in  20  years  on 
average  charges  of  20  cents  to  30  cents  per  car 
parked. 

In  the  business  districts  of  Washington  and  com- 
parable cities,  many  locations  within  750  feet  of 
motorists'  destinations  can  be  bought  at  from 
$7.50  to  $15  per  square  foot.  Building  costs  per 
stall  run  about  $1,100.  One  project  I  am  helping 
to  promote  involves  land  at  $15  per  square  foot 
and  a  building  investment  of  $550,000.  With  a 
turnover  of  three  cars  per  space,  the  building  can 
park  1 ,000  cars  a  day,  and  can  liquidate  the  entire 
investment,  including  land,  at  5  per  cent  in  25 
years,  on  an  average  yield  of  40  cents  per  car. 

Big  cities  now  face  their  worst  competition  in  the 
new  "regional  shopping  centers."  A  promoter  buys 
from  10  to  25  acres  of  baseball  diamond,  golf 
course  or  rural  acreage  strategically  placed  near 
housing  developments  and  major  highways  and 
converts  it  into  a  complete  "downtown"  shopping 
area,  leaving  nothing  to  happenstance.  For  exam- 
ple, take  the  Hecht  Company's  Parkington  Devel- 
opment in  Arlington,  Virginia,  across  the  Potomac 
from  Washington:  customers  can  walk  into  the 
Hecht  store  from  a  five-level,  2,000-car  parking 
building.    Other  stores  cluster  around. 

The  cities  have  been  saved  by  the  bell  three 
times.  Once  was  in  1933  when  the  depression 
stopped  suburban  building.  The  second  time  was 
in  1941,  when  war  preparation  cut  material  sup- 
plies. And  the  third  time  was  in  1951,  when  re- 
armament again  brought  restrictions.  If  enough 
downtown  parking  isn't  provided  by  1961,  our 
big  cities  will  have  to  surrender,  and  reconcile 
themselves  to  a  permanently  slower  tempo.  And 
that's  just  another  way  of  saying  they'll  strangle 
to  death.  ^d 


Des  Moines  parking  garage.  Elevator  delivers 
cars   to   stalls    (note    fenders   at   upper   left) 
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Washington  parking  facility,   completely  automatic,  is  operated  from  control  panel  above. 
Mechanism   picks   up   car,   hoisU   it,   parks   it.    Building   is    16  stories   high,   on   narrow   lot 


ALIVE  WITH  ^i^V  POWER. 

Sensational  new   140-h.p.  Red  Ram 
V-Eight.  Most  advanced,  most  efficient 
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AW  GYRO-TORQUE  DRIVE 
with  A/£yi<  Flash  Action  "Scaf'Gear 

Nimble  no-shift  driving  at  its  best— Automatic 
"Scat"  gear  for  safer  passing. 
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/.   Wow!  What  a  powerhouse! 
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Talk  About  ACTION 
that  new  Dod^e  has  it ! 
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Thats  forme- 
SLEEK  and  TRIM! 


you'll  Want  to  Get  Vour  Hands  OnThis 


Tower  rscked  Seau^ 

On  Display  Now  !  Visit  Your  Nearest  Dod^e  Dealer  and  Thrill  to  a  Road  lest   Rjde 
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TH RILUNS  ^£H<  ROAD  ACTION  HM  "TRAVEL  LOUNGE  COMFORT ' 


New"Stabilizer"  suspension  cuts  side- 
sway,  for  better  readability.  Oriflow  ride 
control  "paves"  rough  roads.  Safeguard 
hydraulic   brakes  give  surer,  safer  stops. 


Travel-planned  interiors.  More  hip-room, 
head-room,  elbow-room.  New  chair-high  Com- 
fort-Contour seats,  new  Fashion-Fiber  Fabrics. 
Long  trips  seem  short  in  a  new  '53  Dodge. 


/ 


MEW'CM&O  CARRIER^'REAR  DECK 


New  rear  deck  design  gives  "continental"  look . .  .with 
transcontinental  carrying  capacity!  New  push-but- 
ton lock.  New  "Navigator"  wrap-around  rear  vrindow. 


M 

AUTMATsAifll^WlTH 
^r*^,  DEPENDABIinY,TDO 

New  Center-Balance 

steering  ease. 

New  pull-type  door  handles 

open  with  one  motion. 

New  visibility  with  up  to 

244.8  sq.  inches  more 

glass  area. 

New  Space  Saver  doors 

open  wide  in  less  space. 

'Si  Dodge  is  packed  with 

new  Action  Features'. 


NEW! 

ACTION  TAILORED 
TO  YOUR  DRIVING  NEEDS 

2  GREAT  ENGINES 
Red  Ram  V-Eight  in 
Coronet  models. 
Get  Away  "Six"  in  Meadow- 
brook  models. 

4  DRIVE  CHOICES 
NewGyro-Torque  Drive* ' 
Gyro-Matic  Drive' 
New  Automatic   Overdrive* 
Standard  Drive. 

*  Optional  at  extra  cost 
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'^3  Dodge 

Make  way  for  the  '53  Dodge . . .  brand  new, 
all  new,  distinctively  new ...  a  thrill  to  drive  and  a  joy  to  own! 


It's  Powered  for  Action!  Beneath  its  Jet 
Air-Flow  hood,  low  and  rakish  for  better 
road  visibility,  is  the  most  efficient  engine 
designed  for  any  American  car  . . .  the  sen- 
sational new  140-h.p.  Red  Ram  V-Eight. 
Here's  power  to  spare,  economical  power, 
with  a  magnificent  reserve  of  acceleration 
and  performance  that  lets  you  drive  with 
greater  confidence,  greater  safety. 

It's  Engineered  for  Action!  There's  a  new 
Gyro-Torque  Drive  for  flashing  change-of- 
pace  .  .  .  with  a  new  "Scat"  gear  that's 
plain  "greased  lightning."  There's  a  new 
road-hugging,  curve-holding  ride,  new 
steering   ease,  thrilling  maneuverability. 


It's  Styled  for  Action!  The  new  '53  Dodge 
is  sleek  and  trim  with  a  more  compact, 
streamlined  exterior,  yet  with  more  pas- 
senger room  than  ever  in  the  spacious 
"Travel  Lounge"  interior.  Every  detail  of 
new  Action-Beauty  styling  represents 
"beauty  with  a  purpose"  .  .  .  from  sweep- 
ing Pilot- View  curved  windshield  to  roomy 
Cargo-Carrier  rear  deck  and  wrap-around 
rear  window. 

Find  out  all  that's  new  with  dependabihty 
too  in  the  great  '53  Dodge.  Take  a  "Road 
Test"  Ride  in  the  action  car  of  the  year. 
See  what  Dodge  has  done  to  open  a  new  era 
of  driving  pleasure  for  active  Americans. 


Specifications  and  Kquipmcnt  subject  to  change  without  notice 


Sensat/ona/  fVeu/ 
140  Horsepower  RED  RAM  V-8  ENGINE! 


Most  efficient  engine  design  in 
any  American  car!  Packs  more 
power  punch  per  cubic  inch  dis- 
placement .  .  .  delivers  a  full 
140-h.p.  on  "regular"  gasoline. 
It  is  the  only  engine  design  to 


bring  you  the  triple  power  ad- 
vantages of  hemispherical  com- 
bustion chamber. . .  short  stroke 
design . . .  high-lift  lateral  valves. 
More  fuel  energy  goes  into  power, 
less  is  wasted  in  heat  and  friction! 


ROBERT  BUGO 

George  said  we  kept  the  roof  over  the  bridge  to  hide  the  gaps  between  the  planks 

'Best-hated  Man 
In  Town 

By  JOAN  VATSEK 


DID  you  ever  (asked  Old  Man  Whittaker,  who 
owns  the  Commercial  Hotel)  meet  a  man 
who  could  get  your  dander  up  the  minute 
he  opened  his  mouth?  George  Beebe  was  like  that. 
Six  months  after  he  moved  here  he  was  the  best- 
hated  man  in  town. 

We  often  wondered  what  made  George  Beebe 
pick  our  town  to  retire  in.  Couldn't  have  been 
because  he  liked  it;  he  didn't  have  a  good  word 
to  say  for  it.  Tall,  thin,  stooping,  with  a  dry,  rasp- 
ing voice  like  a  rusty  file,  he  criticized  just  about 
everything  in  sight.  First  it  was  our  roads  and 
pavements,  then  our  old  covered  bridge. 

We  were  proud  of  that  covered  bridge — it  was 
the  last  one  in  the  state.  But  George  said  we  kept 
the  roof  over  it  to  hide  the  gaps  between  the 
planks.  Said  he'd  have  thought  the  women  at  least 
would  have  more  sense  than  to  let  the  children 
cross  it  on  their  way  to  school,  there  being  a  fifty- 
foot  drop  down  to  the  river  bed. 

After  he'd  been  making  remarks  about  the  old 
bridge  for  six  months — like  .saying  maybe  we  could 
sell  it  to  the  Army  for  an  obstacle  course,  or  that 
he'd  seen  two  goats  start  to  cross  it  and  turn  back 
because  they'd  lost  their  nerve — the  town  board 
got  good  and  mad.  We  tore  the  old  bridge  down 
and  put  up  a  new  one,  solid  and  made  to  last,  with 
a  sidewalk  for  the  children,  who  had  to  cross  it  to 
get  to  school. 

If  you  think  that  shut  George  Beebe  up,  you're 
mistaken.  All  he  said,  day  of  the  dedication  cere- 
monies, was  that  it  was  too  bad.  Now  that  we  had 
a  bridge  with  no  roof,  you  could  look  over  the  side 
of  the  bridge  and  see  how  dirty  the  river  was,  filled 
with  all  the  refuse  from  the  chemical  plant  above 
town.  George  said  we  should  have  kept  the  old 
covered  bridge  after  all — being  all  shut  up  and 


closed  in,  you  weren't  choked  with  the  smell  of 
chemicals  when  you  crossed  the  river. 

Next  day  he  stopped  in  at  Joe  Thompson's  fruit 
store  and  told  him  he  ought  to  open  a  stand  to  sell 
oranges  near  the  new  bridge.  In  Shakespeare's 
time,  George  .said — that  was  the  sixteenth  century 
— ladies  and  gentlemen  used  to  buy  oranges  and 
lemons  to  suck  and  sniff  at  as  they  drove  through 
London,  to  keep  from  gagging  at  the  smell  of  the 
gutters.  Think  of  it,  he  said,  four  hundred  years 
ago  all  of  London  used  to  smell  as  bad  as  our 
river  section. 

Joe  was  so  angry  he  told  all  over  town  what 
George  had  said.  So  when  George  Beebe  showed 
up,  walking  along  Main  Street,  sucking  on  an  or- 
ange, everybody  knew  what  he  meant,  all  right. 

The  city  paper  got  hold  of  the  story  and  printed 
it.  Made  it  sound  very  funny,  with  a  picture  of 
George  sucking  his  orange  and  an  old  woodcut 
they  found  someplace  showing  a  fashionable  Lon- 
don gentleman  doing  the  same  thing. 

A  lot  of  people  had  shares  in  that  chemical 
plant.  They'd  never  been  too  interested  in  its  work- 
ing, though,  except  for  receiving  dividends  regular. 
Well,  they  appointed  a  committee,  the  committee 
read  up  on  chemical  disposal  and  went  snooping 
around  the  plant,  and  after  a  lot  of  argument  the 
company  put  in  a  brand-new  pipe  line.  The  change 
cut  into  the  dividends  for  that  year,  but  when  it 
was  finished  we  had  a  clean,  frothing  river. 

"Should've  done  it  years  ago,"  was  all  George 
Beebe  said.  He  was  a  born  grumbler.  Nothing 
suited  him.  Next  thing  we  knew,  he  was  going 
around  asking  questions  about  the  school.  The 
school  was  kind  of  old — everybody  admitted  it — 
and  it  was  a  mite  crowded.  So  the  kindergarten 
and  the  first-grade  classes  were  in  the  basement. 


Was  that  so  the  youngest  ones  could  get  out- 
side quickest  when  the  old  place  caved  in,  George 
wanted  to  know,  or  was  it  because  the  little  ones 
had  so  much  fun  making  pets  of  all  the  rats  and 
mice  down  there  in  the  basement?  Somebody  told 
him  it  was  because  the  basement  flooded  every 
year  at  spring  thaw  when  the  river  rose,  and  the 
lower  grades  were  dismissed  then. 

George  nodded  at  that,  said  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  answer.  He'd  been  thinking  the 
school  ought  to  be  replaced,  he  said,  but  on  sec- 
ond thought  he'd  realized  that  would  probably 
raise  his  taxes.  After  all,  the  rest  of  us  who'd  lived 
in  the  town  all  our  lives  probably  knew  our  own 
children  best,  and  if  we  figured  they  were  too 
dumb  to  be  worth  educating  properly,  who  was  he 
to  dispute  our  opinion?  Why  not  close  the  school 
down  completely  and  save  even  more  money? 
Probably,  he  added,  when  the  kids  grew  up  nobody 
would  ever  notice  the  difference  anyway. 

Just  shows  you  what  a  natural  talent  George 
had  for  making  himself  unpopular.  There  was 
some  talk  this  time  of  running  him  out  of  town, 
but  nothing  came  of  it.  Instead,  next  town  meet- 
ing we  voted  to  add  to  the  school  fund  we  already 
had  and  build  a  new  school.   To  spite  George. 

You  might  think  this  would  have  shut  him  up, 
but  it  didn't.  He  had  a  knack  for  saying  some- 
thing nasty  in  a  way  that  sounded  funny  to  out- 
siders, and  the  city  paper  used  to  run  an  interview 
with  George  every  so  often,  whenever  news  was 
dull.  They'd  print  a  story  in  which  George  would 
suggest  we  should  change  the  name  of  our  Main 
Street  to  Moon  Boulevard,  and  then  we  could  give 
all  the  holes  in  it  names  like  the  craters  on  the 
moon — you  know.  Crater  Copernicus,  Crater 
Plato  and  so  on.  After  that  we'd  have  to  go  and 
spend  money  fixing  up  the  street  to  keep  the  other 
towns  around  from  laughing  at  us. 

Got  so  that  after  a  few  years  we  began  fixing 
things  up  before  George  Beebe  got  around  to  men- 
tioning them,  just  so  he  wouldn't  have  the  chance. 
It's  my  own  opinion  that's  why  he  started  ailing. 
For  a  couple  of  weeks  nobody  saw  him  around, 
then  the  word  got  about  that  he  was  sick,  and  it 
was  serious.   So  a  group  of  us  went  to  call. 

When  the  nurse  let  us  in,  George  was  sitting 
bolt  upright  against  his  pillow,  sour  as  ever. 

"You'll  be  pleased  to  know  that  I'm  dying." 

"Dying?"  Joe  Thompson  scoffed.  "Why,  you're 
no  sicker  than  I  am.   Never  looked  better." 

"Don't  tell  me  you're  sorry  to  lose  me,"  George 
Beebe  said.  "I'm  just  saving  you  the  trouble  of 
running  me  out  of  town  someday." 

Joe  turned  red.  "All  right!"  he  yelled.  "Go 
ahead  and  die  if  you  want  to!" 

So  George  obliged  us.   Died  that  night. 

THERE  was  a  big  turnout  for  the  funeral.  It 
was  an  odd  sort  of  funeral — people  couldn't 
decide  whether  they  should  look  glad  or  sorry.  And 
the  minister  didn't  make  the  usual  remarks — just 
rest  in  peace  and  so  on.  Even  that  sounded  queer, 
because  we  couldn't  imagine  George  resting. 

Guess  he  couldn't,  at  that.  Anyway,  it  turned 
out  George  wasn't  as  dead  as  we'd  thought.  His 
ghost  kept  popping  up  at  our  town  meetings. 

For  instance,  take  when  the  town  dump  needed 
to  be  moved  farther  away  from  town,  and  the  old 
dump  filled  in.  Everybody  knew  it  should  be  done, 
but  nobody  wanted  to  vote  the  money  until  Tom 
Kennedy — he's  the  bank  manager — stood  up. 

"About  the  town  dump  now."  he  said.  "I  hate 
to  think  what  George  Beebe  would  say  about  it  if 
he  was  alive." 

Everybody  laughed  then,  as  if  they  could  hear 
that  rusty  voice  again.   We  voted  the  money. 

Same  thing  happened  a  couple  more  times, 
about  one  thing  and  another.  And  now  we  never 
will  be  rid  of  George. 

There  he  stands  in  the  town  square,  opposite 
the  courthouse,  his  tall,  stooping  figure,  long  nose, 
thin  lips  and  all,  made  out  of  bronze.  A  man  can't 
walk  past  him  without  wondering  just  what  George 
would  be  finding  fault  with  if  he  could  only  speak. 

Me,  I  think  I  know.  He'd  criticize  us  for 
spending  money  on  a  statue  to  a  man  we  all 
hated  so. 


iJoUier*s  short  short 


There  is  a  difference  in  sealed-beam  headlamps 
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. . .  and  this 

is  it — <■ 


All-Glass  sealed-beam  headlamps  do  not  grow  dim 


One-piece  All-Glass 
construction.  Dirt 
and  moisture  can't 
get  in. 


Filaments  hel 
vise-like  grip.  Ce 
shake  loose. 


Mirror-like,  built 
reflector.  Sta 
bright. 


Rugged,  hard-g 
precision  lens 
put  light  where ; 
need  it. 


WHEN  YOU  BLOW  ON  TOUR  GLASSES,  moisture  condenses  on  the  lens. 
When  moist  air  gets  inside  some  types  of  sealed -beam  headlamps, 
the  same  thing  happens.  It  condenses  on  lens  and  reflector.  And 
as  the  water  deteriorates  the  reflector,  the  lamp  grows  dimmer. 

Moisture  can't  get  into  General  Electric  sealed-beam 
headlamps  because  they're  All -Glass  and  all  one  big  bulb.  Tests 
show  they  average  99%  as  much  light  after  years  of  use  as  when 
new.  To  drive  and  enjoy  it— knowing  you  can  see  safely— get 
General  Electric  All -Glass  headlamps. 

You  can  put  your  confidence  in  — 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Eyes  bright  with  anticipation,  five  greyhounds  wait  in  pen  mounted  on  their  master's  hot-rod  "prairie  wagon"  for 
coyote  to  be  siglited  and  overtaken  by  car.   Dogs  are  then  freed,  bound  off  on  quarter-mile  dash  to  run  down  coyote 
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FAST  AS  A  I 


Hunt  actually  starts  with  command,  "Load  up!"    Dogs  know  signal,  rush  in  from 
the  fields  and  leap  into  cars.    Coyote-wise  greyhounds  cost  from  $50-$100  each 


Jalopies  roar  over  plains  toward  hunting  area.    Most  have  reinforced  springs 
and  doors  welded  shut  to  help  them  withstand  terrific  pounding  of  the  chase 
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THE  state  of  Kansas  pays  a  $2  bounty  for  the  scalp  of  every 
coyote  caught  within  its  borders.  For  a  group  of  avid  hunters 
in  Ellsworth,  Kansas,  that  figures  out  to  a  net  loss  of  about 
$48  for  each  animal  they  kill.  The  money  is  poured  into  a  fleet  of 
juiced-up,  stripped-down  jalopies.  It  goes  for  gasoline  and  repairs 
to  keep  them  bounding  over  the  Kansas  plains  in  search  of  coyotes. 

The  men  set  forth  every  Sunday  morning  in  their  prairie  hot  rods. 
Each  car  has  a  small  wooden  pen  where  its  back  seat  or  trunk  should 
be.  Caged  inside  is  a  pack  of  lean-ribbed  greyhounds  drooling  to 
match  their  rated  speed  of  about  37  miles  an  hour  against  the  43 
miles  an  hour  scientists  say  a  coyote  can  make  when  pressed.  The 
men  scorn  the  use  of  guns.  The  fun  of  their  mechanized  steeplechase 
is  simply  to  outsmart  and  outspeed  the  predatory  critters. 

The  hunt  starts  with  the  cars  cruising  slowly  in  a  prescribed 
circle,  often  several  miles  in  diameter.  They  converge  slowly  to- 
ward the  center.  The  men  scan  the  fields  with  binoculars  for  the 
sight  of  a  gray  tail.  The  instant  one  is  spotted,  the  other  cars  are 
alerted  by  hand  signals  and  shouts  of  "There  he  goes!"  over  two-way 
radios.  The  penned-up  dogs,  wise  to  what's  going  on,  set  up  a  furious 
howling.  The  cars  spurt  forward.  Out  ahead,  the  coyote  streaks  over 
the  ground,  twisting,  jumping,  doubling  back.  The  cars  hurtle  along, 
trying  to  get  close  enough  so  the  greyhounds  can  be  loosed.  Often 
the  coyote  outdistances  them,  but  when  a  car  does  close  the  gap,  it 
slows  momentarily,  a  latch  is  tripped  and  the  dogs  burst  forth  to 
continue  the  chase.  Sometimes  they  run  the  varmint  down  and  de- 
stroy it.  Sometimes  the  coyote  stops,  takes  a  nip  out  of  a  dog  or  two, 
then  zips  away.  The  coyotes  win  about  two  out  of  every  three  such 
races,  which  usually  last  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

And  the  wily  coyote,  far  from  succumbing  to  efforts  to  wipe  him 
out,  is  more  numerous  today  than  in  Frontier  times.  <ifc  A  A 
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Two-way  radio  alerts  cars  the  instant  a  coyote  is  seen. 
Alf  Pflughoft  listens  while  Glen  Rathbun   scans   fields 


End  of  the  line  for  a  coyote.    Greyhounds  depend  largely  on  sight  during  chase, 
often   will   break    off   pursuit   if   coyote    slips    over    hill   where    he    can't   be    seen 


KANSAS  COYOTE 


Wounded  dog  is  patched  up.  This  one  tore  leg  on  barbed 
wire,  but  cornered  coyotes  often  turn  and  attack  dogs 


A  day's  hunting  yielded^  six  coyotes,  an  exceptionally  good  bag.    Hunters  mostly 
are   farmers  who  have  converted  their   overage  family  cars  for  coyote  tracking 
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By  JACK  SCHAEFER 


/  had  wanted  to  be  treated  like  a  man  and  allowed  to  do  a  man's  job.   Now  I  had 
got  my  wish — and  what  I  had  to  do  would  take  more  guts  than  most  men  have 


The  Story :  I'm  Jess  Marker.  I'm  twenty,  I've  been 
driving  a  coach  for  two  years,  and  I'm  sick  of  being 
treated  like  a  kid.  Tom  Davisson,  the  sheriff  here,  is 
the  worst.  He's  always  preaching  at  me.  The  only  one 
who  doesn't  is  Race  Crim,  top  messenger  for  the  coach 
line.  1  guess  Race  is  the  man  I  most  admire — tough, 
smart,  and  a  dead  shot.  So  I  thought  it  was  a  hell  of 
a  break  to  get  the  job  of  driving  with  him  the  day  we 
carried  the  biggest  load  of  gold  the  company's  handled. 
But  it  didn't  turn  out  that  way.  We  got  held  up.  Race 
killed  three  of  the  robbers,  but  Slater,  the  leader,  got 
away  with  the  gold.  After  that.  Race  went  wild.  He 
spent  all  his  time  hunting  Slater  so  he  could  kill  him. 
Davisson  was  hunting  him  too,  so  he  could  bring  him 
to  trial;  and  one  day  he  got  a  tip  Slater  was  masquer- 
ading as  a  prospector  in  the  hills.  Tom  went  right  out 
after  him,  and  for  a  wonder  he  let  me  come  along. 

CONCLUSION 

WE  HAMMERED  on,  due  west,  taking  the 
hills  straight  on,  making  a  beeline  for  the 
spot  Tom  had  picked  on  his  map.  We  came 
to  the  ridge,  a  high,  sharp  barrier  in  front  of  the 
mountains.  We  started  up  it,  and  the  horses  had  to 
dig  in,  scrambling  upward  and  weaving  through 
the  scrub  growth.  We  reached  the  top,  dropped 
down  the  other  side  enough  to  be  off  the  sky  line, 
and  dismounted.  The  horses  needed  that.  They'd 
been  slugging  hard  for  hours. 

"Tom,"  I  said,  "what  if  it's  the  wrong  man?" 

"Won't  be,"  he  said.  "I  know.  We'll  get  him 
and  the  gold,  and  we'll  wrap  it  up  tight  in  court 
tomorrow." 

We  mounted  and  picked  our  way  down.  The 
slope  eased  out,  and  we  were  in  a  long,  twisting 
valley  that  ran  south  and  north,  with  the  upper 
crags  of  Old  Mantrap  climbing  into  the  next  moun- 
tain on  one  side  and  the  high,  blunt  edge  of  the 
ridge  on  the  other.  A  dry  stream  bed  ran  through 
the  valley.  We  followed  the  stream  a  few  hundred 
feet  and  found  the  trail  on  the  far  side  of  it — a  thin 
trace  through  the  coarse  grass  and  scrub  bushes. 
We  ranged  alongside,  studying  every  yard  of  it, 
and  in  the  first  soft  spot,  we  found  the  prints — a 
few  faint  hoofmarks  of  the  burro  and  several  of 
a  horse.  Even  from  the  saddle  we  could  see  the 
double-calk  indentions. 

We  went  on,  fast  when  we  had  an  open  stretch, 
slow  when  we  were  rounding  a  turn  and  wondering 
what  would  be  ahead.  After  five  or  six  miles  some- 
thing began  bothering  me,  and  then  we  passed  a 
soft  spot,  and  I  reined  around  and  called  to  Tom. 
He  circled  back,  and  I  pointed  to  the  ground.  The 
prints  were  there  all  right:  the  little  ones  of  the 
burro,  the  big  double  calks  of  the  horse — and 
others,  smaller  but  not  too  small,  with  the  single 
calks  showing  plain.  "There's  another  one,"  I  said. 

Tom  swung  down  and  tested  the  edges.  "They're 
not  together,"  he  said.  "His  are  fresher  but  not 
much." 

"You  think  he's  following  too,"  I  said,  "or  just 
riding  the  trail?" 

Tom  shook  his  head.  "We'll  know  soon."  He 
mounted  and  started  on,  and  I  had  to  make  my 
horse  hump  to  keep  fairly  close  behind  him. 

Suddenly  the  air  was  different.  There  was  a  chill 
in  it,  and  the  light  was  changing.    The  sun  had 


I  kneeled  by  the  window  and  with  the  harrel 
of  the  gun  I  knocked  the  glass  out  of  a  corner. 
The    tinkle     of    broken     glass    halted    them 
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gone  behind  the  mountains.  Suddenly 
Tom  stopped  and  dismounted.  I  did 
too  and  saw  the  prints.  The  burro 
and  the  double  calk  had  turned  off  the 
trail  and  headed  up  the  slope  to  the  left. 
"He's  following,"  I  said.  I  was  talking 
to  myself.  Tom  was  walking  away,  lead- 
ing his  horse,  bending  over  to  catch  the 
prints.  It  didn't  make  sense,  that  jog  to 
the  left,  because  the  slope  just  climbed 
to  a  small,  flat-topped  hill,  with  the 
mountain  wall  rising  sheer  behind  it. 

WHEN  we  were  near  the  cliff,  Tom 
motioned  to  me  to  stop.  I  heard 
the  noise  then,  a  rustling  in  the  bushes 
Close  to  the  rock.  "Wait  here,"  Tom 
said,  and  dropped  his  reins  and  went 
forward,  gun  in  hand,  and  disappeared 
into  the  bushes.  I  waited,  and  my 
nerves  were  crawling  when  I  heard  his 
voice.  One  word,  short  and  disgusted. 
"Damn!"  He  came  out,  pulling  a  frayed 
rope  end.  After  him  came  a  flop-eared 
burro.  "Rest  of  the  stuff's  in  there,"  he 
said.  "This  thing  scraped  the  pack  off." 

"The  gold?"  I  said. 

"No.   He  took  that  with  him." 

We  searched  around,  and  the  prints 
told  the  story.  Slater  had  cut  off  up 
there,  maybe  to  watch  his  back  trail. 
He'd  seen  the  second  rider  coming  and 
slapped  the  gold  on  his  horse  and  cut 
the  burro  loose  and  lit  out,  hugging 
close  to  the  cliff  wall  so  the  hill  would 
hide  him  for  a  while.  We  found  where 
the  second  rider  had  figured  this  out 
and  taken  after  him. 

"What'd  he  do  that  for?"  I  said. 
"Slater.  He  was  set  to  fool  most  any- 
body with  his  prospector  dodge." 

"He  got  panicky,"  Tom  said. 

"But  why?"  I  said.  "He's  not  the 
kind  to  panic  easy." 

"But  he  did,"  Tom  said.  "He  recog- 
nized who  was  following  and  got 
scared."  Tom  wiped  a  hand  across  his 
face.   "I'd  be  scared  too,"  he  said. 

"Who?"  1  said.  And  then  I  knew. 
Only  one  man  would  be  riding  lone- 
some country  like  that,  day  after  day, 
searching  out  the  hidden  places  and  fol- 
lowing every  strange  track.  Only  one 
man  could  panic  a  cold  planner  like 
Slater.  But  I  couldn't  say  the  name 
either.  I  could  just  stare  at  Tom,  and 
he  was  leaping  on  his  horse  and  lifting 
it  into  a  gallop. 

We  tore  along  by  the  cliff,  around  a 
sharp  curve,  and  down  to  the  relative 
level  of  the  trail  again.  Then  the  valley 
floor  widened  and  embraced  a  sud- 
den stand  of  gnarled  trees,  and  be- 
yond them  rocky  draws  twisted  and 
climbed.  We  pulled  up  in  the  trees  and 
stopped,  panting;  and  the  dusk  of  the 
mountains  dropped  on  us,  turning  the 
big  jagged  rock  formations  into  gro- 
tesque chunks  of  dark  shadow.  We  sat 
our  saddles,  quiet  and  listening.  And 
then,  above  and  ahead  of  us,  lost  in  the 
deep  shadows,  a  stone  moved  and 
rolled.  The  sounds,  sharp  and  distinct, 
drifted  down  and  died  away,  and,  far- 
ther above  and  ahead,  a  horse  whinnied 
and  was  cut  short  as  if  someone  had 
clamped  its  nose.  A  gun  spoke  and  was 
answered,  and  a  horse  screamed  and  its 
hoofs  beat  against  rock.  The  sounds 
shook  down  through  the  draws,  repeat- 
ing themselves  in  dying  echoes. 

Tom  swung  down  and  dropped  his 
reins.  I  did  the  same.  He  started  up 
through  the  rocks  to  the  left,  stepping 
carefully  to  avoid  loose  stones,  an^  I 
followed.  We  climbed  a  while,  guns 
ready  in  our  hands,  and  got  about  half- 
way to  the  wide  spine  of  rock  that 
topped  the  draws  and  ran  across  be- 
tween the  mountain  and  the  ridge.  Tom 
was  a  bit  ahead  of  me,  and  I  hurried 
some  and  stepped  on  a  small  stone  that 


rolled  under  my  foot  and  threw  me.  It 
was  lucky  I  went  down,  because  the  in- 
stant that  stone  scraped  the  ground  a 
shot  sliced  the  silence  like  a  knife  cut- 
ting and  a  bullet  whipped  over  me  from 
the  right.  And  in  the  next  instant  Tom 
shouted,  one  word,  the  name  we  had 
been  unable  to  speak:  "Race!"  He 
flung  himself  flat,  and  another  shot, 
above  us,  caught  the  echoes  of  the  first. 

Silence  again,  empty  and  waiting. 
And  into  it  came  a  voice  from  the  right, 
familiar  and  nerve-tingling.  "Damn 
your  hide,  Tom.  I  should've  known  it'd 
be  you.  Who's  your  friend?"  "It's  me 
— Jess,"  I  said,  and  the  voice  came 
again.  "The  kid  too.  Getting  to  be 
quite  a  reunion  here  in  these  rocks. 
Come  on  over." 

We  scrambled  across,  keeping  low, 
and  found  him  behind  a  big  rock,  big 
enough  to  shelter  him  and  his  horse.  He 
was  leaning  against  the  low  end  of  the 
rock,  staring  up  the  slope  into  the 
blackness.  "How'd  you  get  on  to  him?" 
Tom  whispered. 

Race  chuckled.  "What  in  hell  you 
whispering  for?    Let  him  hear.    He's 


der.  "You've  been  going  it  hard  for 
days.  Race.  Ease  off  while  we're  wait- 
ing. I've  got  the  makings."  He  moved 
over  to  where  the  rock  loomed  bigger 
and  leaned  against  it  and  took  out  his 
tobacco  pouch  and  rolled  a  cigarette. 
Race  moved  too  and  reached  for  the 
makings  and  rolled  his  own.  Side  by 
side  they  leaned  against  the  rock,  and 
their  voices  floated  out  to  fade  into  the 
dark.  "Everybody  makes  mistakes," 
Tom  said. 

"So  you  know,"  Race  said. 

"Yes.  I  know  what's  been  eating  you. 
You  feel  responsible.  You  talked  too 
much." 

"That's  right."  Slater's  voice  joined 
in.    "The  big  blowhard  tipped  me." 

I  thought  Race  would  flare  at  that, 
but  he  didn't.  He  just  kept  on  talking 
to  Tom.  "That's  the  way  it  is.  I  talk 
too  much.  I  can't  help  it.  I  try  to 
make  up  for  it  in  other  ways.  But  this 
time  they  got  away  with  it:  Killed  Billy 
Skinner  and  one  of  the  tenders  and  that 
passenger.  And  the  gold.  They  busted 
my  record  and — " 

"You're  damn'  right  we  did."  Slater's 
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"Isn't  that  awful?    Some  people 
just    shouldn't    do    imitations!" 
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dead  before  morning.  He  had  to  be  in 
this  territory.  I'd  combed  out  the  rest. 
Came  over  the  ridge  and  found  his 
tracks  and  thought  I'd  run  the  tracks 
down  on  the  off-chance.  When  he 
spotted  me  and  went  loco,  I  was  sure." 

"It's  him,"  Tom  said.  "We  even  know 
where  he  hid  out." 

"No  hiding  for  him  now,"  Race  said. 
"I've  got  him  cold.  Knocked  over  his 
horse  a  few  minutes  ago.  Too  dark  to 
smoke  him  out  yet,  but  he's  penned 
tight.  He  can't  go  over  the  top  or  he'll 
show  plain  against  the  sky.  Soon  as  the 
moon's  up,  1  go  get  him." 

"We  get  him,"  Tom  said. 

"No,"  Race  said.  "This  is  mine. 
You'd  want  to  baby  him  and  take  him 
to  your  damned  court." 

"Maybe,"  Tom  said.  "Maybe  he'll 
force  it  to  that." 

"Right."  I  jumped  at  the  sound  of 
that  voice  above  us,  lost  somewhere  in 
the  dark  rocks,  the  voice  I'd  heard  at 
the  Hatt  House  and  again  from  the  sta- 
ble at  Big  Creek.  "You  won't  take  me 
alive.  You  won't  take  me  at  all." 

Tom  didn't  seem  to  hear  him,  and 
Race  just  kept  staring  up  the  slope. 
"Jess,"  Tom  said,  "keep  your  eyes 
peeled  on  that  sky  line.  If  anything 
shows,  sing  out  and  we'll  all  start  blast- 
ing."   He  put  a  hand  on  Race's  shoul- 


voice  was  harsh  and  mocking.  "That 
was  about  the  best  part." 

Race  had  paused.  He  didn't  seem  to 
be  listening,  only  waiting.  "But  they 
didn't  do  it.  really.  /  did  it.  Maybe  this 
won't  make  sense,  but  I  keep  thinking 
and  thinking  that  when  they're  all  dead 
it'll  be  better.    It'll  be  squared  some." 

"It  makes  sense  to  me,"  Tom  said. 
"But  they'll  be  just  as  dead  when  they're 
hung  by  court  order  as  if  you  threw 
lead  into  them.  My  court  can  kill  as 
thorough  as  your  gun." 

"Maybe,"  Race  said.  "Maybe  not. 
My  gun's  been  a  damn'  good  answer 
plenty  of  times,  and  you  know  it." 

Tom  began  talking,  easy  and  quiet, 
like  he  was  thinking  of  things  that 
meant  a  lot  to  him.  "Remember.  Race, 
the  time  we  were  young  and  full  of 
juice,  and  I  rode  line  camp  and  like  a 
fool  got  lost  in  a  blizzard  and  near  froze. 
Who  was  it  brought  me  in?" 

"I  did,"  Race  said.  "You  were  damn' 
heavy  too." 

"Remember  Dicey  Burren  selling  wa- 
tered whisky  in  that  flea-coop  of  his. 
When  he  got  caught  sliding  aces  off  the 
bottom  of  the  deck,  who  was  it  threw 
him  and  his  friends  out  the  windows 
and  had  a  hell  of  a  time  shooting  bottles 
off  the  shelves?" 

"We  did,"  Race  said.   "You  and  me, 


Tom.  Damn  your  hide,  Tom,  I  know 
what  you're  doing.  You're  working  on 
me.  But  that's  all  right.  We've  seen  a 
few  things  together  that're  maybe  worth 
remembering." 

"Well,  then,  what  are  we  two  doing! 
out  here  on  the  edge  of  nowhere,  talk- 
ing about  your  way  and  my  way  when  I 
we  both  know  there's  only  one  way  to 
wind  this  up  right,  and  that's  to  take 
him  still  kicking  and  get  the  gold  out  of 
him  if  it's  hid  and  turn  him  in  for  a  I 
proper  hanging?" 

The  edge  of  the  sky  line  began  to  be  I 
tipped  with  faint  silver  as  the  moon 
inched  over  the  ridge  on  the  right,  and 
Tom's  voice  went  on:  "You  heard  him, 
Race.  He  thinks  we  can't  do  it."  And 
still  Race  said  nothing,  and  the  silence 
grew.  The  moon  came  clear  of  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  and  the  whole  twisted  slope 
became  a  shimmering  gray,  broken  by 
the  dark  pools  of  rock  shadow. 

Race  straightened  and  his  voice  came  I 
low.   "I'll  make  it  an  even  break,  Tom. 
Pick  your  side,  and  we'll  see  who  gets 
him." 

"Stay  here,  Jess,"  Tom  whispered,  I 
"and  hold  the  middle."  He  slipped  off 
to  the  left  and  Race  did  to  the  right, 
and  I  was  alone.  I  waited  and  could 
hear  nothing  and  then  I  forgot  all  cau- 
tion and  climbed  up  on  the  rock  and  | 
stood  up  to  look  around.  I  heard  a 
snitch  of  sound  or  glimpsed  a  small  blur  | 
of  movement  way  over  to  the  left  by  the 
cliff,  and  then  I  saw  him.  It  could  only 
be  Slater,  sliding  from  shadow  pool  to 
shadow  pool,  and  he  was  below  us, 
working  down  to  where  we  had  left  the 
horses.  "Tom!"  I  shouted.  "Race!  He's 
by  the  cliff!"  A  shot  from  Slater  slashed 
toward  me  and  went  wide;  then  he  was 
not  bothering  to  shoot.  He  was  running. 

FARTHER  up  the  slope.  Race  and 
Tom  were  running  too.  I  could  see 
all  three  of  them  in  flashes,  jumping 
jacks  bobbing  among  the  rocks,  Slater 
near  the  bottom,  and  Race  and  Tom 
coming  abreast  of  me  on  either  side. 
Then  Race  hit  a  stretch  of  loose  shale 
or  water-worn  stones,  and  he  went  flat 
and  was  rolling  with  the  rubble,  and 
it  was  Tom  who  was  driving  down  in 
great  leaps,  gaining  steadily — but  not 
fast  enough.  Slater  was  near  the  bottom 
and  in  a  moment  would  be  into  the  trees 
where  the  horses  were. 

They  were  almost  lost  to  me  among  | 
the  rocks.  In  glimpses  I  saw  Slater  ahead 
and  Tom  gaining  and  Race,  up  again, 
leaping  after  them.  I  saw  Tom's  gun 
flash  and  Slater  pitch  forward  and  dis- 
appear behind  a  tangle  of  scrub  growth, 
and  Tom  drive  in  after  him  and  Race 
follow.  Then  1  could  see  none  of  them, 
and  the  silence  settled. 

I  went  down  the  slope,  leading  Race's  | 
horse,  and  I  found  them,  all  three  in 
the  moonlight  behind  the  rocks  and 
scrub  growth.  Slater  was  huddled  on 
the  ground,  clutching  one  thigh  with  I 
both  hands,  and  blood  oozed  over  them. 
Tom  stood  behind  him,  his  gun  ready  I 
in  his  right  hand,  staring  hawk-eyed 
over  Slater  at  Race.  And  Race  stood 
there,  tall  and  bitter,  his  own  gun  in  his 
hand  at  his  side,  staring  tense  and  silent 
at  Tom.  And  as  I  watched,  a  strange, 
grim  smile  twitched  across  Race's  face, 
and  his  fingers  relaxed  and  his  gun  fell 
to  the  ground.  "Put  it  away,  Tom,"  he 
said.  "You  won  the  toss."  Then  his 
head  jutted  forward  some,  and  his  face 
was  as  hard  as  Tom's  now.  "Your  court 
better  be  quick  and  sure  with  him  or  ril| 
never  play  it  your  way  again."  .  .  . 

We  found  the  gold  up  the  slope.  Race  I 
and  me,  while  Tom  was  bandaging  I 
Slater.  It  was  in  saddlebags  stashed! 
in  a  hollow  between  two  stones,  and 
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smaller  stones  had  been  laid  around  to 
cover  the  opening.  Slater  must  have 
had  trouble  moving  them  in  the  dark 
without  making  any  noise.  And  the  dark 
had  fooled  him.  He's  missed  one  end 
of  a  strap  that  showed  in  the  moonlight. 
In  a  sense  that  was  lucky  for  him.  If 
we  hadn't  found  it,  we'd  have  had  to 
work  him  over  to  make  him  talk,  and 
the  way  he  was  acting  he  wouldn't  have 
talked  easy. 

We  only  had  three  horses.  The  other 
horse,  the  one  with  the  double  calks, 
was  lying  dead  up  on  the  slope.  Some- 
body would  have  to  walk,  and  that 
somebody  couldn't  be  Slater,  not  with 
a  bullet  hole  in  his  leg,  so  the  three  of 
us  spelled  one  another  on  the  walking 
chore.  Tom  kept  us  moving  fast  as  we 
could,  but  even  so  we  walked  away  most 
of  the  night  before  we  reached  a  ranch 
Tom  knew,  and  routed  out  the  owner 
and  borrowed  fresh  horses. 

It  was  near  ten  thirty  when  we  rode 
into  Goshen.  A  lot  of  people  were  in 
sight.  Wagons  and  buggies  were  lined 
along  the  street,  and  horses  were  tied 
to  rails  all  along  the  way.  Nobody  no- 
ticed us  much  at  first,  but  by  the  time 
we  rounded  the  comer  to  Tom's  office, 
people  were  shouting  and  hurrying 
along  the  plank  sidewalks  to  follow.  We 
didn't  stop  till  we  reached  the  office. 
We  lifted  Slater  down,  and  Tom  and  I 
took  him  between  us,  and  Race  hoisted 
the  saddlebags,  and  we  went  in.  Some- 
one else  was  already  there. 

Judge  Webb  was  there,  Judge  Lu- 
cius T.  Webb,  sitting  in  Tom's  chair  and 
writing  at  Tom's  desk.  He  was  a  short, 
plump  man,  but  you  never  thought  of 
him  as  short,  and  his  plumpness  was  the 
solid  kind  all  over  that  never  made  you 
think  of  soft  fat. 

He  nodded  at  us  and  returned  to  his 
writing.  Race  dropped  the  saddlebags 
on  the  floor  and  closed  the  door  and 
stood  with  his  back  to  it.  Tom  and  I 
took  Slater  right  through  to  the  jail  part 
and  left  him  on  the  bunk  in  the  cell  next 
to  the  one  occupied  by  the  other  pris- 
oner. We  went  forward  to  the  office, 
and  Tom  sat  down  on  the  only  remain- 
ing chair.  "Jess,"  he  said,  "find  some- 
body can  fix  Slater's  leg  better'n  I  did." 

THAT  was  a  tough  one,  because  the 
only  doctor  we  had  yet  at  Goshen 
was  hard  to  find.  He  didn't  have  an  of- 
fice; said  he  carried  that  in  his  pocket. 
He  was  usually  at  one  of  the  bars,  and 
you  had  to  hunt  for  him.  I  didn't  want 
to  go  hunting,  not  then,  but  Tom  said 
go,  so  I  went.  I  had  to  shove  through 
the  people  asking  questions,  outside.  I 
shouted  answers,  and  they  were  really 
buzzing  when  I  went  around  the  corner 
to  the  main  street.  The  first  person  I 
saw  there  was  Luke  Bowen,  the  man 
I  worked  for,  striding  along,  his  face 
eager.   "Have  they  got  it?"  he  said. 

"It,"  I  said,  "and  him."  Because  I 
couldn't  help  it,  I  said  something  more. 
"We  got  them."  He  looked  sharp  at  me 
and  hurried  past,  and  I  was  wondering 
which  way  to  go  when  I  saw  something 
that  made  me  feel  lucky.  It  was  a 
goatee,  bobbing  along  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  attached  to  a  plump  little  gent 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  my 
person.  He  had  patched  me  up  in  Still- 
water after  the  robbery.  "Doc,"  I  called, 
and  Doc  Schlegel  came  across  toward 
me.  "Doc,"  I  said,  "I've  got  another 
bandaging  job  for  you.  It's  Slater  at 
the  jail." 

"Slater?"  he  said,  beaming.  "Won- 
derful. Hope  he  has  a  nice  collection  of 
complicated  bullet  holes." 

"Just  one,"  I  said. 

"Let  me  not  question  sudden  gifts," 
he  said.   "One  will  have  to  do." 


That  man  could  make  anyone  feel 
friendly  toward  the  world,  and  I  was 
proud  of  getting  a  real  doctor,  and 
quick,  so  I  was  shocked  when  we  en- 
tered the  office.  You  could  feel  the  chill 
and  stiflFness  in  the  air.  Race  was  leaning 
against  the  wall,  his  face  flat,  without  ex- 
pression. Luke  Bowen. was  standing  by 
the  saddlebags,  looking  pleased  and  puz- 
zled too,  like  he  thought  maybe  he 
oughtn't  to  be  so  pleased.  The  judge 
was  leaning  back  in  the  swivel  chair, 
with  his  eyes  closed  and  his  finger  tips 
together.  Tom  was  sitting  forward  in 
his  chair  and  staring  at  the  judge,  and 
the  vitality  seemed  to  have  oozed  out  of 
him.  Doc  Schlegel  blinked  at  them. 
"What's  wrong?  Your  star  actor  died 
so  you  can't  jerk  him  through  a  trial?" 

Tom  stood  up.  "He's  alive.  Maybe 
too  damn'  much  alive."  He  led  Schle- 
gel back  to  the  jail  room,  and  no  one 
said  a  word  till  Tom  came  back. 
"Judge,"  he  said,  "you're  a  damn'  fool." 

Judge  Webb's  eyes  opened.  "Mr. 
Davisson.   From  your  immediate  point 
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of  view,  perhaps  yes,  so  I  will  let  that 
pass.  As  I  told  you,  I  am  pressed  for 
time.  One  day  is  my  limit  here  until 
later  this  month." 

"That's  plenty,"  Tom  said.  "We  can 
slap  it  through  this  afternoon.  It's  an 
open-and-shut  case." 

"No  case  is  open-and-shut,  before  the 
testimony  is  given,"  Judge  Webb  said, 
not  moving.  "Not  to  an  honest  judge's 
mind.  This  whole  situation  supports  my 
belief  that  the  policy  of  letting  a  sheriff 
also  act  as  prosecutor,  even  in  an  out- 
lying district,  is  a  poor  one.  When  I 
arrived,  you  were  off  acting  in  your  ca- 
pacity as  sheriff.  I  had  to  take  the  liberty 
of  going  through  your  papers  and  pre- 
paring my  own  docket.  I  can  clean  it 
up  this  afternoon.  A  few  land-title 
cases  and  the  usual  drunk  and  disor- 
derly. Word  has  been  sent  to  the  proper 
parties  to  appear.  Now  you  hurry  in 
and  wish  to  add  another,  a  serious  case 
that  must  be  handled  correctly.  It  can- 
not, in  the  time  available." 

"What  about  the  one  we  already  had 
jugged?"  Tom  said.  "You've  got  the 
papers  on  him.  We  just  double  it.  SUde 
Slater  in  too." 

"Ah,  yes,"  Judge  Webb  said.  "I  won- 
dered about  him.  I  decided  to  bind  him 
over  till  my  next  visit  here.  I  see  no 
reference  that  you  have  obtained  a  law- 
yer for  him.  And  there  is  the  matter  of 
impaneling  a  jury." 

"A  lawyer?"  Tom  said.  "No  lawyer 
is  needed.  No  jury  either.  He'll  plead 
guilty." 

"WiU  he?"  Judge  Webb  said.  "Can 
you  guarantee  he  will  when  we  arraign 
him?  Can  you  do  the  same  for  this  new 
one?  This  Slater?"  The  words  lingered 
in  the  air,  and  Tom  said  nothing  and 
sank  on  his  chair  again,  and  Judge 
Webb  leaned  forward.  "Tom,  you  can- 
not short-circuit  the  legal  process.  You 
have  two  men  out  there  charged  with 
murder.  Other  charges,  too,  but  it  boils 
down  to  that.  You  have  done  a  fine  job 


getting  them  here  for  the  law  to  handle. 
There  have  been  too  many  instances  of 
summary  so-called  justice  in  this  terri- 
tory. We  need  examples  like  this.  The 
law  will  handle  them,  in  due  time,  by 
due  process.  Somehow  scoundrels  like 
this  always  seem  to  be  involved  when 
the  issue  is  put  straight  to  us  law-abid- 
ing citizens  trying  to  do  our  best  as  we 
see  it.  But  they  are  entitled  to  their  full 
day  in  court.  They  shall  have  it." 

"A  nice  speech."  That  was  Doc 
Schlegel  in  the  inner  doorway,  no 
longer  a  cheery  little  man  but  a  very 
serious  one.  "So  nice  and  judicial  it 
stinks.  It  might  fit  a  settled,  civilized 
community  back  East.  Not  this  coun- 
try. Not  yet." 

"And  will  you  tell  me,  Dr.  Schlegel," 
Judge  Webb  said,  his  level  voice  not 
changing,  "how  this  country  is  to  be 
civilized  if  we  do  not  make  it  so?" 

"Theory,"  Doc  Schlegel  said.  "Stop 
thinking  about  that  excuse  for  a  man 
I've  been  bandaging.  Think  about  the 
people  outside  here  who  have  been  com- 
ing into  town  expecting  a  quick  trial 
and  a  healthy  hanging.  They  won't  take 
kindly  to  any  delay." 

THE  judge  leaned  back  and  put  his 
finger  tips  together  again.  "Always 
the  practical  man.  Doctor.  Very  well. 
Grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  a  cer- 
tain necessity  to  hustle  these  men  to  a 
hanging.  Suppose  I  let  you  rush  me  into 
it  without  the  proper  formalities — 
which  are  not  mere  formalities  but  pro- 
tection for  each  and  all  of  us  in  the 
event  we  ourselves  tangle  with  the  law. 
I  speak  the  word,  and  you  hang  them. 
They  are  satisfactorily  dead.  But  the 
issue  is  not.  My  decisions  are  subject 
to  review.  There  is  a  finding  that  I  acted 
summarily  without  regard  to  those — I 
use  the  word  again — those  formalities. 
I  stand  discredited.  What  is  worse,  the 
law  itself  is  discredited." 

"Lucius."  That  was  Tom  Davisson, 
and  his  use  of  the  name  sounded  queer 
in  that  tense  room.  "Lucius,  you  don't 
know  what  you're  doing,"  he  went  on. 
"You've  got  to  stay  and  see  this  through 
now.  You'd  be  right  most  any  other' 
time.  But  this  time  you  can't  know  how 
wrong  you  are." 

"Why?"   Judge  Webb's  voice  had  a 
sudden  snap.    "What  makes  this  dif-j, 
ferent?"  )' 

Tom's  head  came  up  higher,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  hunting  the  right  words. 
He  didn't  have  a  chance  to  speak,  be- 
cause Race  Crim's  voice  cut  in,  soft  and 
bitter.  "It's  no  use,  Tom.  His  Honor 
here  is  like  me.  He  has  a  record  too  he 
doesn't  want  busted." 

Judge  Webb's  eyes  flicked  from  Tom 
to  Race  and  back,  and  he  pulled  in  his 
lips   and   blew   them   out   again.     Hit 
voice  dropped  a  note  or  two,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  stiffening  all  over.   "I  will 
not  be  stampeded  into  action  we  woulc 
all  regret."   The  following  silence  wa;' 
oppressive;  then  it  broke  with  the  sounci 
of  the  door  opening  and  closing,  atic 
Race  Crim  was  gone.  The  door  swunj 
again,  and  Doc  Schlegel  had  followec 
him.   Luke  Bowen  stood  by  the  saddle 
bags,  fidgeting  his  feet.   "What  is  both 
ering  you?"  Judge  Webb  snapped,  anc 
Bowen     grunted    the    words:     "Thi 
damned  gold." 

"Sign  a  release  and  take  it,"  Ton 
said,  "or  leave  it  here.  What  the  hell' I: 
the  difference?"  f 

"You  keep  it,"  Bowen  said.  "Whei 
we're  ready  to  ship  again  I'll  let  yoi 
know."  And  he  too  slipped  out  the  dooi 
like  he  was  glad  to  get  away. 

Judge  Webb  heaved  to  his  feet.  Hi 
voice  rumbled.  "You're  getting  ol(i 
Tom.  All  you  have  to  do  is  hold  ther 
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a  week.  That  wUl  take  date-juggling  on 
my  part,  but  I  promise  to  make  it  by 
then.  I  will  speak  in  the  court  this 
afternoon  and  send  the  people  home. 
There  will  be  no  trouble.  Why,  I  have 
seen  you  handle  really  ugly  crowds  and 
think  it  all  in  the  day's  work."  He 
watched  Tom,  and  Tom  said  nothing, 
but  the  judge  must  have  seen  something 
in  Tom's  face  that  satisfied  him  be- 
cause his  voice  jumped  to  its  usual  rich 
roll.  "Lock  up  and  have  lunch  with  me 
at  the  hotel.  It  will  be  time  then  to 
open  court." 

"No!"  The  word  came  out  of  Tom 
so  sharp  and  sudden  he  seemed  startled 
himself.  "You  made  up  your  docket 
without  me.  Finish  it  the  same.  Take 
Burnett.  He  can  act  for  me."  Judge 
Webb  pondered  that  and  nodded,  and 
gathered  his  papers  oflF  the  desk  and 
went  out  without  saying  a  word.  I  heard 
him  calling  outside  for  Dodd  Burnett, 
the  jailer.  Their  footsteps  faded,  and 
Tom  and  I  were  alone. 

Tom  stood  up  and  walked  over  and 
stared  out  the  front  window.  "Jess,  you 
know  what's  been  going  through  my 
mind?" 

"No,"  I  said. 

"I've  been  thinking  I  ought  to  rig  a 
way  to  have  those  two  make  a  break  so 
Race  and  the  others  could  grab  them." 

"Why  don't  you?"  I  said. 

He  whirled  and  looked  at  me,  hard. 
"You  know  damn'  well  why."  He 
picked  up  the  saddlebags  and  put  them 
in  the  safe  and  closed  and  locked  it. 
"Maybe  you  don't  know.  It's  the  same 
as  it  was  at  Big  Creek.  Let  Race  and 
some  of  the  boys  hang  them,  maybe  it'd 
be  right  this  time.  But  they  might  get 
the  habit.  Next  time  maybe  it'd  be 
somebody  who  wasn't  so  sure  guilty. 
Maybe  one  time  it'd  be  somebody  who 
wasn't  guilty  at  all."  He  spun  on  a  heel 
and  went  through  the  inner  doorway, 
and  I  heard  him  routing  around  in  the 
storage  room  that  opened  off  the  jail 
room.  He  came  back  carrying  an  old 
cot  folded  up.  He  unfolded  it  and  set  it 
against  the  wall.  "So  you're  not  work- 
ing for  Bowen,"  he  said.  "So  you're 
working  for  me." 

"Doing  what?"  I  said. 

"Bringing  me  meals,"  he  said.  "I'm 
not  leaving  this  place  till  Rafferty  can 
get  here  from  Stillwater  to  spell  me.  Get 
word  to  him.  And  bring  some  food. 
I'm  damned  hungry." 

I  stopped  by  the  door.  "How  about 
those  two  back  there?" 

"Let  them  starve,"  he  said.  "That's 
Burnett's  worry.  If  they  don't  eat  till 
tonight  they  don't  eat  till  tonight." 

OUT  on  the  main  street,  people  were 
crowding  the  sidewalks,  gossiping 
in  bunches,  and  there  was  quite  a  col- 
lection far  down  the  street  by  the  hotel. 
I  stopped  at  the  station  and  gave  the 
agent  the  message  for  Rafferty,  the 
sheriff  in  Stillwater.  Then  I  went  on  to 
the  hotel  and  in  through  to  the  kitchen 
and  told  the  woman  there  what  I 
wanted.  She  fixed  me  a  basket.  When 
I  got  back  to  the  office,  I  found  Tom 
stretched  on  the  cot,  staring  at  the  ceil- 
ing. He  sat  up  and  swung  his  legs  over 
the  side,  and  I  sat  on  the  cot  too  and 
began  taking  things  out  of  the  basket. 
He  chewed  a  while. 

"You  really  going  to  squat  here,"  I 
said,  "till  the  trial?" 

"No,"  he  said.  "That's  grandstand 
stuff.  Just  till  I'm  sure  things  are  quiet. 
But  I  want  Rafferty  here,  so  one  of  us 
can  be  close  by  all  the  time." 

The  coffee  was  cooling  so  you  could 
gulp  it.  "Been  thinking  over  people 
for  deputies,"  he  said.  "Always  end  up 
with  Rafferty."  He  chewed  some  more, 
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and  he  shot  a  look  at  me.  "Thought  of 
you,  Jess." 

"No,"  I  said.  "I'm  staying  out  of 
this.  Just  running  errands."  He  nodded, 
and  finished  the  food,  and  I  shoved 
the  basket  out  of  the  way.  "Go  get 
some  rest,  Jess,"  Tom  said.  "We're  all 
needing  it.  I'd  appreciate  your  bring- 
ing me  something  again  soon  after  six." 

When  I  went  down  the  street  to  the 
Hatt  House,  I  had  the  sidewalk  pretty 
much  to  myself.  Across  the  way,  the  last 
of  the  people  were  crowding  into  the 
converted  storeroom  that  was  our  court- 
house. I  didn't  want  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  what  went  on  there  either. 

I  WENT  into  the  Hatt  House,  and  the 
barroom  was  empty.  I  went  straight 
through  to  the  stairs  at  the  rear  and  up 
and  started  along  the  hall  to  my  room 
near  the  front.  I  stopped  by  the  first 
door  on  the  left  and  listened.  That  was 
Race's  room,  where  he  stayed  when  he 
was  in  town  overnight.  I  thought  I 
could  hear  breathing.  I  turned  the  door 
handle  slow  and  pushed  in  enough  for 
my  head  to  get  around.  He  was  there, 
flat  on  the  bed,  with  his  boots  on  and 
only  his  guns  off.  The  two  gun  belts 
were  hanging  from  the  brass  bedposts. 
I  thought  he  was  asleep;  then  I  knew  he 
wasn't.  I  couldn't  explain  how  I  knew, 
because  his  head  was  turned  from  me 
toward  the  window.  But  I  knew  his 
eyes  were  open  and  he  was  staring  out 
at  the  dusty,  flat  roof  of  the  building 
next  door.  And  then  he  startled  me. 
Without  turning  his  head,  he  spoke. 
He  must  have  heard  my  steps  and 
known  them.  "Hello,  kid,"  he  said. 
"Come  in.  Or  stay  out.  Or  beat  your 
brains  against  a  brick  wall.  What  the 
hell?    It's  all  the  same." 

"Race,"  I  said,  moving  in  enough  to 
clear  the  door,  "what'd  you  mean  the 
judge  has  a  record  to  keep  too?  He 
isn't  thinking  just  about  himself. 
Maybe,  the  way  things  are  nowadays, 
maybe  he's  right." 

Race  didn't  even  hear.  Or  he  didn't 
give  any  sign  he  did.  "Go  to  sleep,  the 
doc  tells  me.  That'll  fix  me  fine — so  he 
says.  He  even  finds  his  bag  and  gives 
me  a  shot  of  something.  And  it  doesn't 
do  a  damn'  thing."  Race  sat  up  and 
hitched  himself  in  the  bed  till  he  was 
leaning  back  against  the  headboard. 
"Jess,  what  do  you  know  about  courts?" 

"Not  much,"  I  said. 

"You'll  find  out,"  he  said.  "They  can 
smell,  and  it  ain't  pretty.  They  can 
louse  things  up  that  are  so  damn'  sim- 
ple. We've  got  to  have  a  nice  proper 
trial,  and  that  takes  time,  so  there's  de- 
lay. A  week,  two  weeks,  anything  can 
happen.  Maybe  the  so-and-sos  get 
hung,  and  maybe  they  don't.  Who's  to 
tell  a  jury  won't  get  thinking  they're  not 
so  bad,  they  were  hard  up  and  didn't 
mean  to  play  so  rough,  so  why  not  just 
salt  them  away  in  prison  for  a  stretch?" 

"Not  these  men,"  I  said.'  "I  don't  be- 
lieve it." 

"No?"  Race  said.  "There've  been 
cases.  How  do  we  know  this  Slater 
hasn't  some  pretty  strong  friends  down 
in  the  settlements?  Give  them  time  to 
get  working,  and  they  can  foul  it  up 
plenty.  If  people  around  here  had  the 
guts  they'd  grab  him  and  the  other  one 
and  swing  them  quick." 

"No,"  I  said,  "they  couldn't.  Tom's 
watching.  He's  staying  at  the  jail  till 
Rafferty  can  get  here.  Then  they'll  take 
turns."  And  then  I  thought  of  some- 
thing, and  maybe  it  was  silly  but  I  re- 
membered the  two  of  them  talking 
together  in  the  dark  of  that  slope  behind 
our  big  rock  while  I  watched  the  sky 
line  for  them.  "Race,"  I  said,  "Tom's 
been  trying  to  think  of  deputies,  but  he 
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Mark  of  PROGRESS  in   Railroading 


Weighty  problem  with  the  right  answer 


•  The  man  beside  the  world's  largest  generator  gives 
you  some  idea  of  its  size  but  we'll  be  surprised  if  you 
come  close  to  guessing  its  tremendous  weight. 

Actually,  this  huge  machine  to  supply  electric  power 
to  consumers  and  industry  on  the  East  Coast  was  one 
of  the  heaviest  single  shipments  ever  made  by  railroad. 
Gross  weight  was  almost  half  a  million  pounds.  You 
can  see  why  such  a  movement  needs  special  care. 

It  was  routed  over  the  Erie,  famed  for  its  extra  high 
and  wide  clearances  and  its  heavy-duty  roadbed.  Last 
year  the  Erie  spent  $23,217,733  to  keep  its  2242  miles 
of  railroad  between  New  York  and  Chicago  in  top  con- 
dition. That's  an  average  of  over  $10,000  a  mile  for 
this  highway  of  steel— paid  for  by  the  railroad,  without 
subsidy  from  the  taxpayer. 

Here  is  another  example  of  Erie's  progressive  rail- 
roading—the constant  aim  to  provide  the  best  in 
safe,  dependable  transportation,  and  one  more  reason 
why  so  many  shippers  say  "Route  it  Erie!" 


Erie  Railroad 

Serving  the  Heart  of  Industrial  America 
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can't.  Not  around  here.  He'd  be  too 
proud  to  ask  you.  Why  don't  you  go 
help  him?" 

The  strangest  look  came  over  Race's 
face,  and  he  stared  at  me  and  then  he 
began  to  laugh.  "Me?"  he  managed  to 
say.  "Me  help  guard  them?"  He 
laughed  till  I  was  scared.  "Jess,"  he 
said,  "you  appreciate  me,  don't  you, 
kid?"  Then  he  was  serious.  "Don't 
do  it,  Jess.  Don't  keep  building  me  up 
so  much.  Let  me  alone.  You  stay  out 
of  this."  He  slid  down  full  length  on 
the  bed  again.  "Get  some  sleep,  Jess." 
He  rolled  his  head  to  stare  out  the  win- 
dow again,  and  there  wasn't  anything 
for  me  to  do  except  go  out  and  close 
the  door  and  find  my  own  bed  and  flop 
on  it. 

My  room  was  on  the  same  side.  With 
my  head  turned  on  the  pillow,  I  could 
see  the  same  dusty,  flat  roof.  I  lay 
quiet,  and  I  kept  thinking  of  myself 
lying  there  and  Race  down  the  hall  on 
his  bed  and  Tom  on  the  cot  in  the  office 
and  Slater  on  his  bunk  in  his  cell — all 
of  us  lying  quiet,  each  of  us  in  a  differ- 
ent place,  yet  all  of  us  somehow  bound 
together.  So  I  told  myself  that  want- 
ing to  be  out  of  this  wasn't  enough.  I 
thought  I  would  ask  Tom  could  I  write 
out  a  statement  of  what  I  knew  about 
the  holdup  and  swear  to  it  and  be  free 
to  go  away.  Then  I'd  be  able  to  look 
back  and  see  it  all  plain  and  have  time 
by  myself  to  work  out  what  was  right 
and  what  was  wrong  and  maybe  make 
some  sense  out  of  the  crazy  pattern  of 
living.  That  must  have  eased  me,  be- 
cause I  dropped  off  into  sleep  and  the 
last  I  was  thinking  was  that  I  shouldn't 
sleep  too  long  because  Tom  would  be 
waiting  for  me  around  six. 

1W0KE  up  with  a  jerk.  There  was 
no  sun  through  the  window,  and  the 
shadows  outside  were  long.  1  was  late 
already.  And  those  few  hours  of  rest 
hadn't  done  me  much  good.  I  went 
into  the  hall  and  to  the  window  at  the 
front  that  gave  on  to  the  street.  Most 
of  the  wagons  and  buggies  were  gone. 
Judge  Webb  had  been  right.  The  speech 
he'd  promised  to  make  must  have  sent 
people  home.  Goshen  was  like  it  al- 
ways was,  quiet  and  dusty  and  sort  of 
drowsy  for  evening. 

The  sound  of  voices  came  faintly 
from  the  barroom  below,  and  I  went 
along  the  hall  and  down.  Frank  Hatt 
was  behind  the  bar,  and  seven  or  eight 
men  were  bunched  along  it.  Most  of 
them  were  men  you'd  find  there  any  eve- 
ning. Bert  Foley  was  there,  but  he  would 
be.  He'd  have  come  to  Goshen  to  be  on 
hand  as  a  witness  at  the  trial  in  case  he 
was  needed,  and  he'd  certainly  be  tak- 
ing a  drink  or  two  before  the  long  ride 
back  to  Big  Creek.  And  what  made  the 
scene  by  the  bar  so  natural  was  the  man 
|n  the  middle,  the  one  holding  the  group 
together  by  just  being  there.  Race  Crim, 
tall  and  handsome,  looking  like  he 
never  needed  sleep  in  his  life.  The 
flush  high  on  his  cheeks  showed  tj 
had  been  drinking.  He  could  druik 
steady,  and  the  liquor  never  really  got 
to  him,  just  sent  that  flush  up  his  cheeks 
and  brightened  his  eyes.  That  was  how 
he  used  to  be,  and  seeing  him  like  that 
again  made  me  forget  I'd  ever  been 
tired  either. 

The  talking  stopped,  and  the  room 
was  hushed  when  I  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs.  That  was  natural  too, 
because  Race  was  tl)e  only  one  knew  I 
was  upstairs  that  time  of  day.  Bert 
Foley  called  to  me  and  started  over,  but 
Race  took  him  by  the  arm.  "Hello, 
Jess,"  Race  said.   "Have  a  good  sleep?" 

"Must  have,"  I  said,  "because  I  sure 
feel  good  now." 


"Going  to  see  Mary  Ella  this  eve- 
ning?" he  said. 

"Why,  yes,"  I  said.   "I  expect  so." 

"Good  idea,"  he  said.  "Stick  with 
her,  Jess.  Stick  with  her."  I  thought 
he  was  thinking  about  things  not  being 
so  good  between  her  and  me  lately  and 
meant  I  should  keep  trying,  so  I  grinned 
and  said  I  would.  I  wanted  to  stay  and 
have  a  drink  with  him,  but  I  had  a  job 
to  do  first.  I  went  out  and  to  the  hotel 
and  had  an  argument  with  the  woman 
about  not  bringing  back  her  basket,  but 
she  fixed  another  and  I  took  it  to  Tom. 

He  was  up  and  listening  to  Dodd 
Burnett  report  on  the  doings  at  court. 
He  still  looked  tired,  and  the  hair  he 
had  left  was  sticking  out  like  rooster 
feathers  from  his  napping  on  the  cot. 
When  he  saw  me,  he  shooed  Burnett 
out  back  to  feed  the  prisoners,  and  we 
could  hear  him  rattling  tin  back  where 
he  kept  cheap  canned  stuff  to  be 
warmed  on  a  kerosene  burner.  I  started 
unpacking  the  basket.  I'd  brought  just 
enough  for  him,  figuring  to  see  if  Mary 
Ella  would  feed  me.  The  atmosphere  in 


beside  it  and  bent  my  neck  so  I  could 
peer  out.  The  shadows  were  reaching 
across  the  road  with  the  beginning  of 
dusk.  I  studied  the  space  outside,  and 
no  one  was  there,  not  anywhere  within 
sight.  I  was  being  silly.  Bert  Foley 
could  have  gone  to  the  hotel  after  I  left 
the  Hatt  House.  The  thing  for  me  to  do 
was  light  the  lamp  and  drive  the  dark- 
ening chill  out  of  the  office,  and  in  a 
short  while  Tom  would  be  back.  And 
then  I  saw  them,  the  first  of  them,  two 
figures  where  none  had  been  before,  in 
the  yard  of  the  place  across  the  road,  in 
the  dark  of  the  tree  shadows  there.  I 
flattened  more  against  the  wall  and 
reached  along  it  to  the  door  and  pushed 
the  bolt  into  its  socket.  "Dodd,"  I 
called,  trying  to  make  my  voice  carry 
without  being  loud.  He  came  hurrying. 
"Hey,  why  don't  you  light — " 
"Shut  up,"  I  said,  having  trouble  to 
keep  my  voice  low  and  not  cracking. 
He  froze,  and  I  could  barely  see  his 
face  in  the  dying  grayness  at  the  far 
side  of  the  room. 

"Where's  Tom?"  he  whispered. 
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'He  just  hates  to  give  up"  brad  anderson 


that  room  was  so  easy  and  normal  that 
it  was  silly  of  me  to  jump  so  when 
someone  knocked  on  the  door.  "Sit 
tight,  Jess,"  Tom  said  and  went  to  the 
door.  He  stepped  out  and  closed  it  be- 
hind him,  and  just  as  he  closed  it  I  had 
a  glimpse  of  Bert  Foley  outside.  Tom 
stepped  back  in  and  closed  the  door 
again  and  he  wasn't  the  same  man  who 
had  gone  out.  He  was  straighter  and 
bigger  all  over,  and  his  eyes  were  shin- 
ing in  that  hard  face  like  he  had  been 
having  a  few  drinks  too.  "Jess,"  he 
said,  "I  knew  it.  I  knew  he  wouldn't  let 
me  down." 

"Who?"  I  said. 

"Why,  Judge  Webb.  He  wants  to  see 
me  over  at  the  hotel.  A  dollar'll  get 
you  a  dozen  he's  changed  his  mind  and 
is  staying  over."  Tom  grabbed  his  hat 
and  jammed  it  at  an  angle  on  his  head. 
"Keep  an  eye  on  things  here,  Jess. 
Won't  take  but  a  minute  or  two."  He 
went  out  the  door,  slamming  it. 

I  finished  unpacking  the  basket,  and 
the  coffee  smelled  good.  I  was  lifting  the 
pitcher  to  my  lips  when  the  thought  hit 
me,  hard  and  low  in  the  stomach,  and 
my  hand  shook  so  that  sorne  of  the 
coffee  spilled.  Bert  Foley  hadn't  been 
at  the  hotel,  but  at  the  Hatt  House. 

I  put  the  pitcher  down  very  careful. 
The  room  was  cold  and  empty.,  and  the 
silence  in  there  with  me  was  so  heavy 
I  could  feel  it  on  my  skin.  I  heard  a 
sound  in  the  back  room  and  remem- 
bered Dodd  Burnett.  I  went  to  the 
front  window  and  stood  against  the  wall 


"Gone,"  I  said.  "They  got  him  away. 
Look  here."  He  came  near  me  and 
peered  around  the  window  edge.  There 
were  five  of  them  now,  figures  appear- 
ing from  nowhere,  maybe  slipping  up 
by  separate  ways. 

"Let's  get  out  of  here,"  Dodd  said. 

"How?"  I  said. 

"A  little  window  in  the  storage  room. 
The  grille  opens  in."  He  didn't  wait  to 
see  would  I  follow.  He  was  gone,  tip- 
toeing in  a  frantic  kind  of  running  walk. 
I  stayed  flat  against  the  wall  and  tried 
to  think,  and  my  mind  wouldn't  go  any- 
where except  to  that  window  in  the 
storage  room.  I  tried  to  stand  straighter, 
and  my  jacket  bumped  against  the  wall 
with  a  small  thud,  and  my  hand  went 
into  the  right  side  pocket.  Billy  Skin- 
ner's gun  was  there.  And  something 
else.  A  deputy's  badge — the  one  Tom 
had  given  me  when  we  went  hunt- 
ing Slater.  My  hand  closed  over  it, 
and  the  points  pressed  into  my  fin- 
gers, and  I  squeezed  harder  because 
the  sharp  pain  was  a  shock  that  started 
my  mind  moving.  I  could  see  it  all  now, 
and  I  knew  what  would  be  out  there.  I 
looked  again,  and  I  was  right.  I  could 
make  out  seven  figures,  and  one  of 
them  was  taller  than  the  others  and  the 
outline  of  him  was  unmistakable.  And 
the  brutal  cold  of  utter  loneliness  took 
me,  because  those  two  murderers  were 
behind  me  in  Tom's  jail;  and  Race  Crim 
would  be  coming  for  them,  and  I  was 
between,  and  there  was  no  one  else  to 
do  it.   "Damn  it!"  I  was  saying  to  my- 


self, over  and  over,  unable  to  stop,  and 
then  I  had  to  bite  my  tongue  to  stop  be- 
cause they  were  moving  out  of  the  shad- 
ows and  starting  toward  me.  I  pulled 
Billy  Skinner's  gun  out  of  my  pocket, 
and  I  kneeled  by  the  window,  and  with 
the  barrel  of  the  gun  I  knocked  the 
glass  out  of  a  corner.  The  tinkle  of 
the  breaking  glass  halted  them  across 
the  road. 

"Stop!"  I  shouted.  "The  door's 
locked  and  I've  got  a  gun!  You  stay 
over  there!" 

"Burnett?"  someone  called,  and  Race 
Crim's  voice  cut  in.  "That's  not  Bur- 
nett." 

"You're  damn'  right!"  I  shouted. 
"Nobody's  getting  in  here  unless  Tom 
says  so!" 

"Why,  it's  Jess,"  Race  said,  and  I 
could  hear  the  relief  in  his  tone.  "It's 
the  kid.  This  is  me,  Jess.  Race.  I'm 
taking  over.  Just  unlock  that  door  and 
skip.   You'll  be  out  of  it." 

BUT  I  couldn't  be  out  of  it — no  mat- 
ter how  much  I  tried,  I  couldn't.  I'd 
been  in  it  from  the  beginning  and  I'd 
be  in  it  till  the  end,  because  somehow  it 
wouldn't  ever  let  me  go.  I  was  caught 
there,  and  I  was  the  only  one  at  that 
moment  and  in  that  place  who  could 
do  what  had  to  be  done.   "No,"  I  said. 

And  Race's  voice,  confident  and  ring- 
ing, came  to  me.  "Stand  aside,  Jess, 
I'm  coming.  You'll  not  shoot  me.  Not 
me,  boy."  And  he  came  running,  his 
head  high  and  his  shoulders  swinging. 
I  steadied  the  gun  on  the  window  sill 
and  I  blinked  fast  to  keep  the  tears  from 
blurring  my  eyes.  I  deflected  the  barrel 
down  till  it  was  bearing  on  his  legs  driv- 
ing toward  me,  and  I  squeezed  the  trig- 
ger. And  as  I  squeezed,  he  tripped  in  a 
road  rut  and  fell  forward,  and  what  I 
saw  down  the  sights  in  the  instant  of  the 
gun's  blast  was  the  solid  mass  of  his 
head  against  the  broad  shoulders  hur- 
tling into  the  terrible  impact. 

I  heard  afterward  that  a  lot  hap- 
pened during  the  next  few  minutes  out- 
side. The  other  men  gathered  around 
Race's  body  and  argued  back  and  forth, 
and  one  of  them  got  a  little  crazy  and 
pulled  his  gun  and  started  blazing  into 
the  office.  Then  Tom  Davisson  came 
leaping  out  of  somewhere  with  his  own 
gun  blasting  and  dropped  that  one  with 
a  bullet  through  the  right  shoulder,  and 
stood  and  looked  at  Race  and  started 
cursing  like  no  one  had  ever  known  him 
to  do  before  and  shouting  at  the  rest  of 
them  to  grab  their  guns  so  he'd  have  an 
excuse  to  drop  them  all.  They  faded 
away.  Even  the  one  he'd  hit  got  away 
by  himself.  And  Tom  was  alone  out 
there  with  Race,  and  nobody'll  ever 
know  what  he  did  then. 

I  expect  I  heard  the  shots  and  shout- 
ing, but  they  didn't  register  on  me.  I 
was  slumped  on  the  floor  by  the  win- 
dow, fighting  the  sobs  that  tried  to 
wrench  me  apart,  and  it  was  a  long 
while  before  I  had  them  licked  and 
could  lean  my  shoulders  against  the 
wall  in  a  sort  of  numb  stillness.  The 
first  I  was  really  aware  was  when  Tom 
lit  the  lamp  and  the  light  made  me 
blink.  He  had  smashed  the  lock  with 
his  shoulder,  brought  Race's  body  in, 
and  laid  it  on  the  cot.  I  couldn't  look 
at  it.  Tom  stood  looking  down  at  me 
and  he  was  older  than  I  remembered 
him.  And  smaller.  It  didn't  seem  im- 
portant to  me  one  way  or  another, 
but  I  told  him  anyway.  "He  wouldn't 
stop.  I  aimed  for  his  legs.'  He  stum- 
bled." 

Tom  looked  at  me,  and  after  a  while 
he  nodded  as  if  what  I  said  got  through 
to  him.  And  after  another  while  he 
spoke.   "It  should  have  been  me." 
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"No,"  I  said.  "It  had  to  be  me.  He 
thought  I'd  be  easy.  He  thought  I 
wouldn't  do  it."  And  then  I  realized 
I  hated  Race.  Dead  or  alive,  I  hated 
him.  And  I  hated  Tom  Davisson.  I 
hated  everybody  in  the  whole  damned, 
senseless  world.  All  I  wanted  was  to  get 
away  where  everything  would  be  new 
and  I  wouldn't  know  anybody  and  no- 
body would  know  me.  And  there  Tom 
stood,  still  holding  strings  on  me. 

"I  suppose,"  I  said,  "you  and  your 
stinking  law'll  have  to  jail  me  now." 

He  shook  his  head.  "No.  There'll  be 
no  charges.   You  were  acting  for  me." 

"Like  hell  I  was,"  I  said.  "Don't  try 
to  pull  it  off  me  like  that.   I  did  it." 

"All  right,  Jess,"  he  said.  "But 
there'll  be  no  charges." 

"I  suppose,"  I  said,  "that  fat  judge 
might  even  try  to  thank  me."  I  could 
see  I  was  hitting  him,  and  I  liked  that. 

"Judge  Webb?"  he  said.  "Might  be 
fool  enough.  I  won't  let  him." 

"Stop  being  so  damn'  noble,"  I  said. 
"Or,  if  you've  got  to  be,  try  figuring  a 
way  I  won't  have  to  stick  around  here 
for  that  trial." 

"Skip  any  time  you've  a  mind  to,"  he 
said.    "The  case'll  stand  without  you." 

That  was  all  I  wanted  to  hear.  I  took 
the  deputy's  badge  out  of  my  pocket  and 
laid  it  on  his  desk,  and  I  went  out  the 
door,  feeling  stiff  all  over  like  an  old 
man.  The  streets  were  empty.  Except 
for  a  few  lights  from  windows,  you 
wouldn't  have  known  anybody  even 
lived  there.  The  Hatt  House  was  closed, 
much  as  it  ever  was  closed.  The  full 
doors  that  fitted  behind  the  swinging 
doors  were  pushed  to,  and  there  was 
only  one  lamp  lit,  the  one  that  burned 
all  night  by  the  stairs.  I  went  up  along 
the  hall  in  the  dark  with  my  hands  out 
to  feel  the  walls.  In  my  room  I  shucked 
my  jacket  and  stretched  out  on  the  bed 
with  my  face  in  the  pillow,  and  it 
couldn't  have  been  more  than  a  minute 
before  I  was  asleep. 

FIRST  light  was  easing  in  the  window 
when  I  woke,  and  that  was  what  I 
wanted.  Unscrewing  the  brass  top  of  the 
right-hand  bedpost,  I  fished  out  my  roll. 
I  went  down  the  street  past  the  quiet 
station  and  the  hotel  to  the  livery  stable 
and  woke  the  night  man  and  told  him  I 
wanted  to  buy  a  horse.  I  didn't  have 
much  choice,  because  he  only  owned 
two.  We  reached  a  price  on  the  bigger 
of  the  two,  a  rangy  dark  bay,  and  I 
yanked  my  bridle  and  saddle  off  the  peg 
on  the  wall  and  told  him  to  slap  them 
on.  While  he  did  that,  I  splashed  at  the 
water  trough  and  began  to  be  wide 
awake.  I  swung  up  and  headed  out  the 
road  to  the  Gap.  My  plan  was  plain  in 
my  mind.  I'd  ride  over  and  get  the  few 
things  I  had  there  and  come  back  for 
the  rest  of  my  stuff  and  then  strike  out 
from  Goshen. 

My  horse  was  better  than  I'd  thought. 
He  was  soft  and  would  sweat  too  soon 
and  too  much,  but  that  would  work  out 
of  him  in  a  few  days.  He  had  good  ac- 
tion and  he  knew  a  horserhan  was  talk- 
ing to  him  along  the  reins,  and  the  feel 
of  that  leather  in  my  hands  was  the 
nicest  thing  I  could  remember  for  what 
seemed  a  long  time.  I  jogged  along,  tak- 
ing the  miles  as  they  came,  and  when 
the  sun  told  me  I  might  be  meeting 
Uncle  Ben  Nunan  and  young  Wes  Hatt 
who'd  taken  over  my  old  run,  I  circled 
out  from  the  road  and  headed  into  the 
Gap  from  the  side. 

I  didn't  spend  any  more  time  there 
than  was  necessary,  just  enough  to^  get 
my  things  and  stop  in  the  one  general 
store  to  have  a  few  sandwiches  made. 
The  few  people  around  looked  at  me 
curious,  but  I  didn't  encourage  any  talk- 
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ing  and  pulled  out  quick.  I  wasn't  sorry 
to  see  the  last  of  that  place. 

It  was  about  noon  when  I  was  in 
sight  of  Goshen  again.  I'd  been  going 
slow.  There  wasn't  any  sense  wearing 
my  horse  out  the  first  day.  He'd  have 
more  miles  to  go,  soon  as  I  packed  my 
stuff  in  a  saddle  roll.  I  came  into  town 
from  the  right,  away  from  the  road,  and 
to  the  livery  stable  from  the  rear.  I 
told  the  day  man  to  feed  and  water  my 
horse.  I  slipped  out  and  behind  the 
buildings  to  the  back  way  into  the  Hatt 
House.  And  inside  the  lean-to  shed, 
sitting  on  the  steps  that  led  into  the 
building,  was  Uncle  Ben  Nunan.  "Fig- 
ured you'd  come  this  way,"  he  said. 
"Jess,  boy,  it's  not  right  to  skip  without 
saying  something  to  your  friends." 

I  LOOKED  at  him  sitting  there,  a 
small,  shriveling  old  man  with  his 
not-so-old  eyes  shining.  I  didn't  hate 
him.  I  didn't  hate  anybody.  I  was  just 
numb  toward  him  and  toward  the  whole 
world  outside  myself.  "All  right," 
I  said.    "I'll  say  something.   Good-by." 

"Don't  hurry,  Jess,"  he  said.  "Bowen 
wants  to  see  you." 

"That's  too  bad,"  I  said,  "because  I 
don't  want  to  see  him."  I  started  to 
push  past  on  the  steps,  and  Uncle  Ben 
moved  so  I  couldn't  without  stepping 
on  him. 

"Don't  go  up  there  yet,"  he  said. 
"Have  something  to  tell  you.  The  com- 
pany's planning  to  shove  the  main  line 
up  to  the  gold  creeks.  Probably  station 
at  North  Forks.  Grading  crew  starts 
tomorrow  topping  off  the  worst  humps. 
First  coach  to  roll  in  about  three  weeks. 
A  nice  run,  Jess.  Fifty-odd  miles  that'll 
sweat  it  out  of  any  driver  and  the  best 
horses.  Bowen  thinks  maybe  you'll  do." 

I  stumbled  back  and  bumped  against 
a  barrel  and  grabbed  hold  of  it  because 
I  was  shaking.  I  wasn't  numb  any 
more.  I  was  so  shaking  mad  I  could 
have  hoisted  that  barrel  and  thrown  it 
at  him.  "Damn  it,"  I  said.  "Bowen's 
crazy.  Everybody's  crazy.  I  plug  along 
on  that  crawling  Gap  run.  After  the 
robbery  I  take  his  coach  through  to  Still- 
water with  a  bullet  hole  in  me.  I  even 
go  back  to  that  lousy  little  run  that  a 
pink-fuzzed  boy  like  Wes  Hatt  can 
drive.  And  he  keeps  kicking  me  around 
like  a  damn'  dog.  Then  I  go  kill  a  man 
and  the  best  damn'  fool  of  a  man  any- 
where around,  and  right  away  he  offers 
me  something  like  that." 

Uncle  Ben  didn't  pay  any  attention  to 
my  shouting.  He  waited  for  me  to  fin- 
ish. "Why,  no,"  he  said,  "not  because 
you  killed  Race.  That  was  an  accident. 
But  because  you  did  something  else  at 
the  same  time.  You've  added  consider- 
able age  this  past  week.  And  when  the 
chips  were  down  you  showed  where  you 
stood."  Uncle  Ben  pushed  himself  up 
with  his  good  arm  and  stood  on  the 
steps.  "Take  the  job  or  don't  take  the 
job.  That's  not  so  important,  Jess."  I 
couldn't  speak,  and  he  moved  down  and 
out  of  the  way.  "Go  upstairs,  Jess.  Be 
as  mad  as  you  want.  But  the  job'll  be 
open  till  you  make  up  your  mind."  He 
moved  past  me  and  put  a  hand  on  my 
shoulder  as  he  went  by,  and  I  was  alone 
in  the  shed. 

I  leaned  against  the  barrel  till  I  wasn't 
shaking  any  more,  not  any  part  of  me. 
Then  I  went  inside  and  up  the  stairs  to 
my  room.  I  opened  the  door,  and  Mary 
Ella  was  there.  She  was  sitting  on  the 
one  chair,  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap 
and  her  head  down.  She  raised  her 
head.   "Jess.   You  took  a  long  time." 

I  moved  a  little  and  gave  the  door  a 
slight  push  to  close  it,  and  I  leaned 
against  the  wall  beside  it.  "Uncle  Ben 
told  me,"  she  said.  "Are  you  taking  the 


job?"  I  couldn't  answer  because  I  didn't 
know.  I  didn't  know  anything  any 
more.  She  waited,  and  her  head  rose 
higher.  "Then  you're  going  away.  This 
time,  really."  And  her  head  rose  higher 
and  her  chin  was  out  firm,  and  the  clear 
line  of  her  neck  was  taut.  "I'm  going 
with  you."  I  moved  again  and  sank  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  because  I  was  wor- 
ried my  knees  would  buckle.  But  I  still 
couldn't  speak.  "Jess,  don't  you  want 
to  marry  me?" 

I  looked  at  her,  and  she  wasn't  just 
the  girl  I  once  thought  I  wanted  walking 
fresh  and  feminine  beside  me  where 
people  could  see,  and  eager  and  re- 
sponding in  my  arms  when  we  were 
alone.  She  was  a  safeness  and  a  warm 
comfort.  But  I  couldn't  say  that.  "I 
don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do," 
I  said.  "I  don't  know.  Nothing  makes 
sense.  You  wouldn't  go  with  me  when 
I  was  all  right  and  knew  what  I  wanted 
to  do.  Now  you  say  you  will  when  I 
don't  really  feel  like  wanting  to  do  any- 
thing, just  maybe  getting  away  and  try- 
ing to — " 

"Jess,"  she  said.  "I  wouldn't  go  with 
you  before  because  you  were  just  a  foot- 
loose kid  and  I  was  afraid.  That  was  a 
long  time  ago.  I'm  not  afraid  now.  It 
doesn't  matter  what  you  do  or  where 
you  go.  I'm  going.  Because  I'll  be  go- 
ing with  a  man."  She  came  over  and  sat 
beside  me  on  the  bed,  not  too  close,  just 
close  enough  so  she  could  reach  out  a 
hand  and  I  could  take  hold  of  it.  "Jess, 
I  was  talking  to  Tom  this  morning." 

"No,"  I  said.  "I  don't  want  to  hear 
about  him,  or  ever  to  see  him  again." 

But  she  went  straight  on.  "He  helped 
me  to  understand.  He  said  you'd  prob- 
ably be  going,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
right  for  you  to  do  that.  But  he  said  it 
didn't  matter  where  or  how  far;  he 
wouldn't  ever  have  to  worry  about  you 
any  more." 

"Tom  said  that?"  It  was  funny  but  I 
could  speak  his  name  and  think  about 
him  again  without  pulling  away  from 
it.  I  could  even  see  that  in  time  I  might 
be  able  to  talk  with  him  and  be  with 
him.  I  felt  old,  not  in  years  but  in  living 
and  what  life  could  do  to  me.  Things 
were  so  much  easier  when  I  was  young 
and  living  was  simple  and  I  was  not 
even  aware  of  the  bitter  choices  that 
could  be  exacted  by  the  passing  days. 
And  my  mind  went  back  over  what  had 
happened  in  Tom's  office  and  I  knew 
that  I  would  do  it  again,  and  that  hurt 
me.  If  this  is  being  a  man,  I  thought,  I 
don't  like  it.  But  I  can't  change  it.  Then 
I  felt  Mary  Ella's  hand  tightening  on 
mine  and  I  realized  she  knew  and  it 
could  be  the  same  for  her  and  we  could 
meet  it  together. 

A  WHISTLE  sounded  outside,  high 
and  sweet,  faint  and  half  a  block 
away.  A  voice  drifted  after:  "Roll 
'em!"  Then  a  whip  cracked,  hoofs 
pounded  in  the  clean,  swinging  rhythm 
of  a  six-horse  pull,  and  the  soft  creak- 
ings  of  oiled  leather  floated  in  the  dusty 
air  over  the  street.  The  afternoon  coach 
was  starting  its  long  run  down  the  main 
line.  We  listened  together  till  the  sound 
of  the  hoofs  had  faded  and  merged  into 
the  rhythm  of  our  own  pulse  beats.  We 
sat  side  by  side  on  the  bed  and  looked 
out  the  wmdow  over  the  flat  rooftop 
and  on  past  the  other  buildings  to  the 
open  stretches  where  the  road  to  the 
Gap  ran  to  the  far  horizon. 

We  looked  out  together  into  the 
great,  ranging  world  where  coach 
wheels  were  rolling  out  the  miles  and 
the  only  thing  that  made  sense  was  lov- 
ing someone  and  doing  a  job  and  taking 
what  life  gave  without  whimpering  or 
running  away.  ^  <*>  A 
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Shades  of  something  lighter! 
Tawny  blonde  leather.  Smart 
new  preference  of  feet  that 
tread  the  halls  of  ivy. 

Ask  your  Walk-Over  dealer 
for  this  handsome  BROADMOOR 
blucher.  Ankle-hugging.  Deep, 
easy  comfort.  $16.95. 

Walk-Over  prices  from  $14.95. 
Higher  ff'est.  Geo.  E.  Keith  Com- 
pany, Brockton  63,  Mass. 
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So  He  Took  the  Cobra  Venon 


Dr.    Arno    Luckhardt,    Chicago    research    physician, 
survived    the    dramatic    injection    of    cobra    venom 


He  wasn't  a  inaduian.    Like  hundreds  of  other  scientists  and 
students,  he  risks  iiis  life  and  health  to  advance  medicine 


By  BILL  DAVIDSON 


Dr.  W.  R.  Lovelace  looks  through  the  bomb  bay  of 
a  plane  from  which  he  parachuted  IVz  miles  to 
determine   whether   the   drop   would   kill   an    aviator 


HOW  would  you  like  to  make  a  voluntary 
parachute  jump  from  a  height  of  seven  and 
a  half  miles,  or  deliberately  inhale  the 
deadly  new  nerve  gases  that  snuff  out  human  lives 
in  the  same  dreadful  way  that  DDT  kills  insects,  or 
allow  yourself  to  be  paralyzed  completely  by  an 
injection  of  curare,  the  substance  used  by  South 
American  Indians  on  their  poisoned  arrows? 

Only  fools  or  madmen  would  act  so?  No,  there 
are  almost  500  persons  in  this  country  who  have 
taken  these  risks  or  worse,  for  the  noblest  of  rea- 
sons. And  they  do  it  so  regularly  that  they  have 
banded  together  to  establish  standards  for  others 
who  will  follow  them.  Their  organization  is  the 
Walter  Reed  Society,  named  for  the  famous  band 
of  volunteers  who  contracted  yellow  fever  to  help 
Major  Reed  solve  the  mystery  of  that  once  deadly 
disease  after  the  Spanish-American  War. 

The  members  of  the  society  are  neither  fools  nor 
madmen.  Nor  are  they  convicts  who  volunteer  as 
human  guinea  pigs  in  the  hope  of  getting  reduc- 
tions in  their  prison  terms.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  young  medical  students  and  scientists  whose 
only  aim  is  to  help  humanity. 

The  40,000-foot  parachute  jump,  for  example, 
was  made  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Lovelace  II  (then  of  the 
Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester,  Minnesota),  who 
wanted  to  find  out  what  happens  to  pilots  bailing 
out  of  high-speed,  high-altitude  modern  aircraft. 
The  nerve  gases  were  sampled  by  a  group  of 
scientist-volunteers  headed  by  Dr.  S.  N.  Stein  of 
the  Naval  Medical  Research  Institute,  whose  task 
was  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  frightful  new 
war  weapons.  The  curare  poisoning  was  experi- 
enced by  a  host  of  U.S.  scientists.  The  first  was  Dr. 
Scott  Smith  at  the  University  of  Utah  in  1944. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Smith's  pioneering  ordeal  is  a 
classic  of  scientific  heroism.  When  the  poison- 
filled  needle  was  inserted  into  his  arm,  he  had  no 
assurance  that  he  would  survive.  Curare  causes 
paralysis;  Dr.  Smith's  throat  muscles  were  the  first 
to  experience  it,  and  he  couldn't  swallow.  He 
nearly  drowned  in  his  own  saliva.  Finally,  his 
body  became  immobile  and  his  lungs  stopped 
working.  Only  his  heart  and  brain  remained  ac- 
tive, with  the  spark  of  life  maintained  by  an  artifi- 
cial flow  of  oxygen  pumped  into  his  system. 

"It  was  horrible,"  Dr.  Smith  later  reported. 
"Like  being  buried  alive."  But  his  frightening  or- 
deal made  possible  a  significant  scientific  advance, 
for  he  helped  prove  that  controlled  doses  of  drugs 
like  curare  can  be  used  to  relax  the  terrible  spasms 
of  polio  and  epilepsy. 

For  every  story  like  Dr.  Smith's,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  lesser-known  reports  on  file  in  the  Chicago 
headquarters  of  the  Walter  Reed  Society.  Some  of 
the  adventures  they  recount  are,  like  his,  face-to- 
face  meetings  with  death.  Others  involve  unbear- 
able suspense,  telling  of  experiments  in  which  the 
human  subjects  weren't  sure  what  was  in  store,  but 
could  reasonably  expect  the  worst. 

As  an  illustration,  a  few  years  ago  the  armed 
forces  asked  12  scientists  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois and  the  Michael  Reese  Research  Foundation 
to  develop  a  vaccine  for  a  crippling  disease  called 
bacillary  dysentery,  which  had  incapacitated  sev- 
eral divisions  in  the  Philippines  toward  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  The  researchers,  headed  by  Drs. 
Howard  J.  Shaughnessy  and  Sidney  O.  Levinson, 
came  up  with  a  vaccine,  all  right — but  it  was  so 
toxic  that  mice  inoculated  with  it  sometimes  died 


within  a  few  minutes.  Would  it  have  the  same  ef- 
fect on  humans?  There  was  only  one  way  to  find 
out.  The  scientists  decided  to  try  it  on  themselves. 

They  gathered  in  a  laboratory  one  day,  and, 
with  assistants  standing  by  with  emergency  equip- 
ment, vaccinated  one  another  with  small  doses  of 
the  serum.  Then,  as  the  clock  ticked  off  each  vital 
second,  they  settled  back  to  wait  for  the  symptoms 
which  could  mean  disability  and  possibly  death. 
If  the  toxin  attacked  the  nervous  system,  as  it  had 
in  the  mice,  there  would  be  a  sharp  drop  in  blood 
pressure,  followed  by  a  period  of  shock,  and,  pos- 
sibly, an  agonized,  suffocating  death.  If  the  toxin 
went  to  the  digestive  tract,  they  would  suffer  acute 
cramps  and  high  fever. 

With  the  passing  minutes,  the  tension  grew  al- 
most unbearable.  The  assistants  held  hypodermics 
of  adrenalin  and  sulfadiazine,  scanning  each  face 
anxiously  for  signs  of  trouble.  The  scientists  just 
sat  and  waited,  conscious  of  every  heartbeat  and 
muscle  twitch.  The  first  half  hour  went  by,  and 
then  the  next.  Perspiration  stood  out  on  the  scien- 
tists' faces  as  their  arms  began  to  swell  painfully 
and  their  temperatures  rose.  The  third  half  hour 
went  by,  and  then  the  fourth.  Midway  in  the  third 
hour,  Shaughnessy  suddenly  spoke.  "I  guess  if  this 
stuff  were  going  to  kill  us,"  he  announced,  "we'd 
be  dead  by  now."  The  experiment  was  over. 
Twelve  brave  men  and  women  had  proved  that  this 
vaccine,  although  dangerous  to  some  animals, 
could  be  used  safely  on  humans. 

The  Shaughnessy-Levinson  adventure  shows 
why  human  volunteers  are  necessary  in  medical  re- 
search. Nearly  every  medical  advance  is  made  by 
a  painstaking  process  which  begins  in  the  test  tube, 
and  then  proceeds  to  experiments  using  small 
animals,  like  mice,  with  the  final  refinements  re- 
sulting from  work  on  large  animals  like  dogs.     ' 

Animal  Tests  Remove  Most  Dangers 

By  the  time  a  drug  or  procedure  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  on  animals,  nearly  all  of  the  dangers 
have  been  recognized  and  removed.  Even  so,  there 
always  is  a  chance  that  human  reaction  will  differ 
from  animal  reaction — and  that's  why  the  scien- 
tist must  call  on  human  volunteers  to  test  the  new 
discovery  before  it  can  be  released  for  general  use. 

When  the  danger  is  unusually  great,  the  scientist 
as  a  rule  will  not  allow  anyone  but  himself  to  take 
the  risk.  Drs.  Earl  H.  Wood,  Edward  H.  Lam- 
bert and  Charles  F.  Code,  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  in 
Rochester,  Minnesota,  submitted  themselves  to 
experimentation  on  that  basis,  to  help  develop  a 
"G-suit"  to  protect  fliers  against  blacking  out  dur- 
ing sudden,  high-speed  accelerations  and  turns. 

The  Air  Force  and  Navy  chose  the  Mayo  Clinic 
for  this  research  because  Dr.  E.  J.  Baldes,  chair- 
man of  the  Mayo  Biophysics  Department,  and 
Adrien  Porter  had  engineered  a  human  centrifuge, 
a  20-foot  shaft  at  the  end  of  which  a  man  could  be 
whirled  about  to  simulate  the  stresses  of  high-speed 
aerial  maneuvers.  For  riding  on  this  device,  Drs. 
Wood,  Lambert  and  Code  were  later  characterized 
by  Dr.  Baldes  as  among  "the  outstanding  heroes  of 
our  country."  The  reason:  the  only  previous  ex- 
periment of  that  kind  had  involved  monkeys — and 
the  monkeys  had  died  of  ruptured  hearts  caused  by 
a  rush  of  blood  to  their  chests! 

The  three  scientists  survived  those  terrifying  first 
rides  on  the  centrifuge,  and  then  each  went  on  to 
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make  more  than  a  thousand  additional  rides,  until 
they  had  perfected  a  G-suit.  On  many  rides,  their 
faces  became  terribly  contorted,  their  arms  and  ab- 
domens ached,  and  sometimes  they  went  into  epi- 
lepsylike fits  after  losing  consciousness.  "Our 
greatest  terror,"  says  Dr.  Lambert,  "was  that  our 
brains  would  suffer  damage  from  the  lack  of  blood 
and  that  we'd  become  'human  vegetables,'  with 
cur  thinking  and  reasoning  powers  lost  forever." 

Later,  Lambert  and  his  colleagues  made  a  num- 
ber of  test  flights  in  a  Dauntless  dive  bomber.  But 
the  scientific  team's  greatest  exhibition  of  valor  is 
taking  place  currently  at  the  Mayo  Clinic.  Now 
scientists  want  to  know  if  the  G-suit  itself  can 
cause  damage  to  the  flier  under  even  more  extreme 
conditions.  So  Drs.  Wood  and  Lambert  are  going 
back  to  the  centrifuge.  But  this  time  they  are  tak- 
ing the  rides  with  an  added  hazard:  tubes  are  in- 
serted into  veins  in  their  arms  and  necks,  and  then 
pushed  directly  into  their  hearts  or  brains — to 
measure  pressures  and  take  samples  of  blood  as 
they  are  whirled  about. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  at  the  Walter 


Reed  Society  as  to  whether  there  is  more  bravery 
involved  in  cases  like  the  Wood-Lambert-Code 
experiments,  in  which  the  human  guinea  pigs  know 
exactly  what  they  are  letting  themselves  in  for,  or 
in  laboratory  adventures  involving  idealistic  young 
medical  students  who  volunteer  without  any  idea 
of  what  is  to  be  done  to  them. 

Several  months  ago,  for  example.  Dr.  Max 
Sadove,  head  of  the  Department  of  Anesthesiology 
at  the  University  of  Dlinois  College  of  Medicine, 
called  for  volunteers  for  a  series  of  new  experi- 
ments he  and  his  associates  were  conducting. 
About  75  people  responded,  among  them  medi- 
cal student  L.  Thomas  Koritz,  of  Rochelle,  Illinois. 
Dr.  Sadove  explained  that  the  armed  forces  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  commonly  used  Schafer's 
method  of  artificial  respiration  to  revive  drowning 
and  shock  victims;  they  wanted  it  tested,  along  with 
all  other  methods.  The  most  eflScient  system  would 
be  adopted  by  the  Red  Cross,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
armed  forces,  and  Civil  Defense  authorities.  The 
volunteers  would  have  to  be  paralyzed  by  curare, 
in  order  to  duplicate  the  condition  of  a  victim 


whose  lungs  have  stopped  working.  A  laboratory 
accident  during  the  experiment  could  mean  death. 

Koritz  became  one  of  the  first  human  guinea 
pigs  to  take  part  in  the  historic  tests.  He  was 
hooked  up  to  electrocardiogram  and  blood-pres- 
sure recording  machines,  and  was  then  deeply 
anesthetized.  An  airtight  tube  was  shoved  down 
his  throat  into  his  lungs,  and  he  was  given  a  large 
injection  of  curare,  which  paralyzed  his  entire 
body  except  for  his  heart.  Then  his  inert  form  was 
lowered  to  the  floor  of  the  laboratory,  and  Sadove 
and  his  assistahts  pumped  air  into  it  by  means  of 
the  1 1  known  methods  of  artificial  respiration, 
carefully  measuring  the  exact  amount  of  air  moved 
into  the  lungs  by  each  method. 

When  he  emerged  from  anesthesia  after  the  first 
experiment,  young  Koritz  had  a  very  sore  throat 
and  his  body  was  a  welter  of  bruises.  He  was  so 
groggy  that  one  of  the  doctors  had  to  drive  him 
home.  His  eyes  didn't  focus,  and  he  staggered 
about  as  if  he  were  drunk.  The  next  day  he  be- 
came violently  nauseated,  and  his  mind  still  was 
so  unco-ordinated  that  he  had  to  leave  his  first 


Dr.  Max  Sadove  (L)  supervises  artificial  respiration  of  a  volunteer  who  was  deliberately  paralyzed  to  simulate  electrocuted  lineman 
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PUT    YOURSELF    HERE***^^^    TAKE    IT    EASY 


Just  because  you're  crossing  the  Bonneville  Salt  Flats, 
Utah's  famed  racing  course,  don't  try  to  set  a  new 
speed  record.  The  existing  one,  403  miles  an  hour, 
is  tough  to  beat. 

And  to  really  take  it  easy  in  this  sun-parched  coun- 
try, you  want  to  have  E-Z-Eye  Safety  Plate  Glass  in 
your  car.  What  a  difference  it  makes  in  keeping  you 
cooler.  This  blue-green  glass  screens  out  69 ''o  of 
the  sun's  heat  rays,  compared  to  24%  with  ordinary 
safety  glass. 

Only  cars  with  E-Z-Eye  have  the  shaded  windshield. 


a  sun  visor  built  into  the  glass  itself.  That  darker  green 
band  across  the  top  cuts  down  glare  from  the  sun  and 
sky.  The  lighter  green  below  lets  you  see  clearly  but 
softens  dazzling  brightness,  be  it  from  a  salt  desert 
or  from  snow. 

So,  for  maximum  driving  comfort,  choose  E-Z-Eye 
when  you  buy  a  new  car.  Costs  little  extra  and 
gives  your  car  a  smart,  modem  look.  Made  only  by 
Libbey  •  Owens  •  Ford,  E-Z-Eye  Safety  Plate  Glass 
windows  and  shaded  windshield  are  offered  in  all 
General  Motors  cars. 
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Then  there  were  volunteers  who  died  in  agony  helping  develop  a  pain  Uiller 
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class  and  totter  home  to  bed.  It  took 
him  two  full  days  to  return  to  normal. 

Notwithstanding,  Koritz  returned  for 
five  more  experiments,  and  Dr.  Sadove 
credits  his  bravery  and  persistence  with 
much  of  the  success  of  the  tests,  which 
have  resulted  in  a  nation-wide  replace- 
ment of  the  Schafer  method  with  the 
much  more  efficient  Holger  Nielsen 
method,  practiced  in  Scandinavia. 

But  that  didn't  end  the  experimenta- 
tion on  Koritz.  The  Comnjonwealth 
Edison  Company,  a  giant  public  utilities 
firm,  asked  Dr.  Sadove  to  determine 
the  best  method  of  applying  artifi- 
cial respiration  to  a  lineman  who  had 
been  electrocuted  and  still  dangled  in 
his  harness  at  the  top  of  a  telephone 
pole.  (The  time  lost  in  lowering  an 
electrocuted  lineman  to  the  ground  for 
artificial  respiration  would  almost  cer- 
tainly mean  death.) 

Sadove  erected  a  telephone  pole  in 
an  empty  swimming  pool  and  again 
called  for  volunteers.  Again  Koritz  re- 
sponded. Once  more,  he  was  anesthe- 
tized and  paralyzed — but  this  time  his 
body  was  wrestled  into  position  at  the 
top  of  the  pole,  where  it  dangled  limply 
in  a  lineman's  harness.  Then  actual 
linemen  tried  various  methods  of  arti- 
ficial respiration  on  him.  When  Koritz 
recovered,  he  had  new  injuries  added 
to  the  old:  deep,  raw,  skin  burns  where 
the  harness  had  cut  into  his  thighs.  But 
he  and  other  volunteers  helped  Sadove 
develop  a  "push-all  pole-top"  method 
of  artificial  respiration  based  on  the 
Holger  Nielsen  method — and  it  has 
saved  several  electrocuted  linemen. 

He  Knows  How  Patients  Feel 

Young  Koritz  is  now  a  doctor,  in- 
terning at  Chicago's  Cook  County  Hos- 
pital. He  shrugs  off  his  six  deliberate 
brushes  with  death.  "Someone  had  to 
do  it,"  he  says.  "And  I  learned  more 
than  1  could  have  learned  from  a  hun- 
dred textbooks  about  the  feelings  of  a 
patient  going  into  an  operating  room 
from  which  he  might  not  emerge  alive. 
I've  always  had  the  idea  that  before  a 
doctor  hands  out  medicine,  he  ought  to 
sample  some  himself." 

The  Sadove  experimentation  led  di- 
rectly to  the  formation  of  the  Walter 
Reed  Society.  One  day  in  the  spring  of 
1951,  Dr.  A.  C.  Ivy,  famed  medical  re- 
searcher and  a  vice-president  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  was  in  Sadove's 
laboratory  watching  a  tube  being  in- 
serted into  the  lungs  of  an  unconscious, 
anesthetized  young  volunteer.  Dr.  Sa- 
dove said,  "Dr.  Ivy,  isn't  it  a  shame  we 
can't  do  something  for  these  boys?  The 
real  work  is  being  performed  by  these 
people,  whom  nobody  knows  and  no- 
body sees.  There  should  be  a  society 
to  honor  them  for  the  tremendous  job 
they  are  doing  for  science." 

A  few  months  later,  two  young  vol- 
unteers, Jack  Clifford  and  Mrs.  Ardys 
Pearson,  died  in  agony  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Dakota  after  having  been 
injected  during  an  experiment  to  deter- 
mine the  efficiency  of  a  new  pain-re- 
lieving drug.  The  news  shocked  Dr. 
Ivy,  and  he  recalled  what  Sadove  had 
said  about  "these  people  whom  nobody 
knows  and  nobody  sees."  He  exclaimed 
to  himself,  "By  golly,  Sadove  is  right. 
Maybe  we  should  form  a  society — not 
only  to  give  these  people  recognition, 
but  also  to  set  up  safety  standards." 

Dr.  Ivy  is  an  expert  in  the  field  of  hu- 
man experimentation;  he  helped  draw 
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up  the  list  of  "10  ethical  principles  gov- 
erning medical  experimentation  on  hu- 
man subjects,"  which  was  used  as  a 
guide  in  the  Nuremberg  trials  of  Nazi 
doctors  charged  with  brutal  experimen- 
tation on  prisoners.  His  reputation  is 
such  that  when  he  sent  out  an  organiza- 
tion call  for  the  proposed  Walter  Reed 
Society,  the  response  was  tremendous. 
The  society  held  its  first  formal  meeting 
last  December  at  the  annual  clinical 
sessions  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation in  Los  Angeles;  overnight,  it 
became  a  distinguished  national  group 
whose  officers   included   some   of  the 


foremost  medical  men  in  the  country. 

Today,  after  just  a  few  months  of 
existence,  the  society  has  made  remark- 
able strides.  A  committee  of  outstand- 
ing physicians,  including  two  medical 
school  deans,  is  at  work  drawing  up  a 
code  of  ethics  and  standardized  safety 
rules  for  human  experimentation.  The 
rules  will  be  enforced  through  co-oper- 
ation of  the  A.M.A.  and  the  various 
medical  schools. 

The  second  function  of  the  Walter 
Reed  Society — granting  recognition  to 
human  guinea  pigs — has  not  been  for- 
gotten.    Membership  is  by   invitation. 
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and  each  member  receives  a  certificate 
commending  him  for  the  self-sacrifice 
through  which  he  has  "made  a  gift 
toward  greater  knowledge  for  the  main- 
tenance of  health,  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing and  the  prolongation  of  life  to  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth."  Local  chap- 
ters of  the  society  meet  regularly,  and 
through  their  efforts  the  feats  of  Amer- 
ica's human  guinea  pigs  are  becoming 
better  known  to  the  general  public. 

They  Talk  Without  Any  Larynx 

The  Walter  Reed  members  are 
mostly  scientists,  students  and  techni- 
cians. There  is  also  a  sprinkling  of 
patients  who  have  volunteered  to  be 
studied  for  the  possible  benefit  of  others, 
even  though  they  can  expect  no  im- 
provement in  their  own  condition.  In 
Chicago,  for  example,  there  is  a  group 
of  cancer  patients  whose  larynxes  have 
been  removed  but  who  somehow  have 
learned  to  talk  again  by  the  unex- 
plained use  of  muscles  in  the  throat. 
These  patients  have  volunteered  to  al- 
low a  group  of  scientists  to  study  these 
unknown  muscle  reactions,  so  the  same 
techniques  might  be  taught  to  other 
vicfiras  of  throat  cancer  who  cannot 
speak.  As  a  reward  for  their  unselfish 
contribution,  the  hospital  has  taken  out 
membership  in  the  Walter  Reed  Soci- 
ety for  each  of  the  volunteers. 

Special  awards  have  been  presented 
to  outstanding  heroes  among  the  hu- 
man guinea  pigs.  So  far,  they  have  been 
given  only  to  living  heroes,  but  there 
has  been  a  proposal  to  add  posthumous 
awards,  honoring  volunteers  who  have 
died  as  the  result  of  their  contribution 
to  humanity.  Nothing  better  illustrates 
the  thin  line  between  life  and  death  for 
these  laboratory  heroes  than  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  1952  awards: 

"Dr.  Emil  Grubbe  gave  to  the  world 
our  most  wonderful  instrument  of  heal- 
ing— the  X-ray  machine.  Destined  to 
become  the  greatest  single  therapeutic 
agent  in  medicine,  X  ray  is  effective  in 
the  treatment  of  more  than  500  dis- 
eases. In  giving  this  wonder  of  medi- 
cine to  the  world,  Dr.  Grubbe  paid  a 
high  price.  His  first  tests  to  develop 
the  machine  to  perfection  were  upon 
himself.  His  left  hand  was  completely 
destroyed,  his  upper  lip  burned  away, 
and  his  body  scorched  in  many  places." 

"As  the  discoverer  of  ethylene  anes- 
thesia. Dr.  Arno  B.  Luckhardt  not  only 
submitted  to  early  tests  of  the  gas  but 
also  made  more  than  800  demonstra- 
tions in  which  he  was  anesthetized.  In 
studies  of  the  effects  of  adrenalin  and 
histamine  on  gastric  secretion.  Dr. 
Luckhardt  repeatedly  made  tests  on 
himself.  In  studies  of  pain.  Dr.  Luck- 
hardt has  subjected  himself  to  great  dis- 
comfort and  considerable  danger.  He 
has  injected  cobra  venom  into  himself, 
seeking  to  discover  its  effect  upon  cu- 
taneous pain." 

Drs.  Grubbe  and  Luckhardt — along 
with  hundreds  of  others — are  men 
whose  own  health  has  been  damaged 
by  their  attempts  to  help  mankind.  Per- 
haps they  are  comforted,  however,  by 
the  fact  that  at  last  someone  has  begun 
to  answer  the  following  question,  which 
appears  on  every  Walter  Reed  Society 
Certificate  of  Award: 

"Who  shall  measure  devotion,  or  put 
a  price  on  sacrifice  .  .  .  who  shall  as- 
sess the  long  war  against  the  power  of 
Death  ...  or  set  a  sum  upon  the  gift 
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The  "UNDECIDED  VOTE" 


The  Crossley  Poll  and  Collier's  writer-photographer  teams  went  to  three  counties  which  traditionally 
vote  the  way  the  nation  does.    The  big  story  is  the  number  of  people  who  haven't  made  up  their  mind 


WILL  Dwight  Eisenhower  or  Adlai  Steven- 
son be  our  next  President?  On  an  election 
eve,  political  leaders  often  publicly  pre- 
dict landslide  victories  for  their  parties.  They  do 
so  regardless  of  their  personal — frequently  shrewd 
— appraisals.  That's  normal.  This  year,  however, 
promises  less  profit  than  usual  for  political  proph- 
ets. For  the  record,  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican chieftains  are  making  the  customary, 
confident  predictions,  all  right.  But,  privately, 
they  honestly  don't  know.    They're  worried. 

Why  the  heavy  doubts  about  the  outcome  of 
the  '52  campaign?  An  astonishing  number  of  vot- 
ers say  they  haven't  yet  decided  on  a  Presidential 
candidate.  Depending  on  the  way  they  swing,  the 
election  could  be  anything  from  a  nip-and-tuck 
squeaker  to  a  runaway  for  either  party. 

Seeking  a  new  insight  into  the  pre-election  situ- 
ation, Collier's  has  surveyed  several  remarkable 
political  areas.  Twenty-six  of  the  3,070  counties 
in  the  U.S.  have  been  on  the  winning  side  in  every 
national  election  since  1896,  except  when  strong 
third-party  movements  affected  the  vote. 

The  counties  are  Calaveras,  Sacramento,  San 
Joaquin,  Solano  and  Yuba,  California;  Haralson, 
Georgia;  Vanderburgh,  Indiana;  Jasper  and  Palo 
Alto,  Iowa;  Androscoggin,  Maine;  Hennepin,  Min- 
nesota; Coos  and  Strafford,  New  Hampshire;  Grand 
Forks,  North  Dakota;  Belmont,  Cuyahoga,  Port- 
age and  Summit,  Ohio;  Crook,  Oregon;  Fayette, 
Pennsylvania;  Grand  Isle,  Vermont;  Kanawha  and 
Marion,  West  Virginia;  Dane,  Wisconsin;  and  Al- 
bany and  Laramie,  Wyoming. 

We  chose  three  of  these  counties  for  our  poll 
— Coos  in  New  Hampshire,  Vanderburgh  in  In- 
diana and  Calaveras  in  California — because  of 
their  geographical  spread,  because  they  have  been 
so  accurate  in  the  past  and  because  they  have 
markedly  different  political  heritages. 

Public  opinion  interviewers  from  The  Crossley 
Poll  went  into  each  county  while  Eisenhower  and 
Stevenson  were  making  their  first  major  campaign 
swings.  Collier's  writer-photographer  teams  also 
visited  the  areas  independently  to  learn  the  reasons 
behind  the  residents'  voting  preferences. 

Several  steps  were  taken  to  insure  maximum 
accuracy  in  the  poll.  The  Crossley  organization 
divided  each  county  into  population  groupings — 
cities,  small  cities  and  towns,  villages,  rural  nonfarm 
areas  and  agricultural  regions.  Each  grouping  was 
allotted  a  percentage  of  interviews  to  correspond 
to  its  proportion  of  the  entire  county  population. 

Approximately  400  persons  of  voting  age  were 
interviewed  in  each  county,  and  the  following  poll- 
ing methods  were  rigidly  observed:  (1)  Sexes  were 
alternated.  (2)  Ages  of  interviewees  were  taken  at 
random,  but  only  one  qualified  potential  voter  was 
taken  per  family.  (3)  At  least  two  thirds  of  the  in- 
terviewing was  done  in  the  late  afternoons,  eve- 
nings and  week  ends,  so  that  employed  men  and 
women  would  be  adequately  covered.  (4)  To  avoid 
transient  interviewees,  institutions,  hotels  and  mili- 
tary barracks  were  eliminated,  as  well  as  nonciti- 
zens  and  residents  of  other  localities. 

The  answers  Crossley  obtained  are  statistically 
summarized  on  these  pages.  The  majority  of  de- 
cided eligible  voters  in  all  three  counties  were  for 
General  Eisenhower — and  by  margins  substantial 
enough  to  overcome  the  allowed  polling  error  of 
plus  or  minus  three  percentage  points.  Indiana's 
Vanderburgh  County  came  closest  to  the  average 
of  the  results  in  all  three.    Calaveras  County,  in 


THE  RESULTS 


In  '52,  the  potential  voters  in  all  three  counties  lean  to  the 
general.  At  least  400  in  each  county  were  queried  in  the  poll 
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The  "barometer"  counties  paralleled  the  nation  four  years  ago. 
Note  how  close  Calaveras  was  to  Truman's  national  percentage 
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Coos  County,  N.  H. 

46.2 

52.3 
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Vanderburgh  Co.,  Ind. 

45.7 

54.0 

0.3 

Calaveras  Co.,  Calif. 

47.1 

49.7 

3.2 

1 

California,  was  most  favorable  to  the  Republican 
candidate;  Coos,  in  New*  Hampshire,  least  favor- 
able. Almost  10  percentage  points  separated  these 
two  "extreme"  counties,  for  example,  in  their 
attitude  toward  Governor  Stevenson. 

But  the  significant  story  in  all  three  counties  was 
that  24.8  per  cent  of  the  voters  either  hadn't  formed 
opinions  or  wouldn't  disclose  them.  In  this  respect, 
they  were  a  mirror  of  the  national  trend.  A  nation- 
wide Crossley  poll  conducted  at  about  the  same 
time  found  24.4  per  cent  of  all  the  potential  voters 
in  the  United  States  still  undecided. 

Yet  an  interesting  discrepancy  developed  be- 
tween the  three-county  totals  in  the  Eisenhower 


and  Stevenson  columns  and  the  totals  for  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole.  The  average  sentiment  for  Eisen- 
hower in  the  test-tube  counties  was  43.7  per  cent, 
for  Stevenson  30.6.  Nation-wide,  only  37.4  per 
cent  of  the  potential  voters  polled  were  for  Eisen- 
hower— and  Stevenson  led  him  by  one  tenth  of 
one  per  cent.  What  does  that  mean?  Were  the 
three  counties  leading  a  trend  not  yet  apparent  in 
the  rest  of  the  nation — or  had  they  not  yet  caught 
up  with  a  trend  which  had  already  taken  hold 
elsewhere? 

They  could  switch.  The  polls  show  that  although 
Coos,  Vanderburgh  and  Calaveras  were  for  Eisen- 
hower in  September,  it  is  mathematically  possible 
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for  all  three  to  line  up  behind  Stevenson  by  No- 
vember. Here's  why : 

First,  there  could  be  an  overwhelming  Demo- 
cratic preference  among  the  undecided  voters — as 
there  apparently  was  in  1948,  when  an  estimated 
70  to  75  per  cent  of  them  throughout  the  nation 
eventually  cast  votes  for  Truman. 

Second,  local  issues  can  sway  "decided"  voters 
up  to  the  last  minute.  In  fact,  that  may  have  hap- 
pened in  one  of  our  three  counties  in  1948.  It  was 
an  Evansville  (Vanderburgh  County)  railroad  en- 
gineer who  jolted  G.O.P.  candidate  Thomas  E. 
Dewey's  campaign  train  while  Dewey  was  speak- 
ing from  the  rear  platform  at  Beaucoup,  Illinois,  in 
a  now-famous  incident.  Dewey's  spur-of-the-mo- 
ment characterization  of  the  engineer  as  a  lunatic 
may  very  well  have  cost  him  votes  back  in  Evans- 
ville. While  the  state  of  Indiana  was  going  Re- 
publican that  year,  Vanderburgh  County  was  54 
per  cent  for  President  Truman. 

Did  the  Dewey-engineer  incident  alone  save 
Vanderburgh's  record  as  a  political  barometer? 
Probably  not.  There  are  a  number  of  more  sub- 
stantial reasons  why  the  three  counties  have  ac- 
curately reflected  national  political  trends  for  56 
years.  Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  why  they  have 
been  right  in  the  past  and  what  their  residents  say 
about  the  present. 

COOS  COUNTY 

The  35,932  persons  (1950  census)  who  live  in 
the  most  northerly  county  in  New  Hampshire 
pronounce  its  name  with  two  syllables,  Coe-oss. 

The  county  has  one  city — Berlin — and  21 
towns.  (The  town  of  Lancaster  is  the  county  seat.) 
Berlin,  which  has  a  heavy  French-Canadian  vote 
in  its  16,615  population,  is  strongly  Democratic, 
like  New  York  City  and  Chicago.  The  rest  of  the 
county,  with  the  exception  of  three  towns,  is  just 
as  regularly  Republican.  For  that  reason,  the  vot- 
ing balance  in  the  county  is  comparable  to  that  of 
states  like  New  York  and  Illinois,  where  large,  tra- 
ditionally Democratic  cities  struggle  for  state-wide 
control  with  the  normally  Republican  rural  areas. 
Most  of  the  experts  in  the  county.  Democratic,  Re- 
publican and  neutral,  said  they  thouizht  Berlin 
would  go  Democratic  in  November  with  its  usual 
Democratic  majority,  large  enough  to  put  the 
county  as  a  whole  in  the  Stevenson  column.  This 
opinion  was  general  despite  the  early  Eisenhower 
sentiment  shown  in  the  poll. 

John  Houlihan — a  nominal  Republican  who, 
with  his  Democratic  brother,  Tom,  edits  and  pub- 
lishes the  pro-Stevenson  weekly  Berlin  Reporter — 
had  not  conclusively  made  up  his  mind  about  his 
own  vote,  but  he  thought  the  county  would  go 
Democratic.  "We've  got  two  big  groups  up  here 
that  never  cross  party  lines.  The  farmers  don't 
even  consider  the  candidate;  they  just  vote  Re- 
publican. Our  French  Canadians  and  millworkers 
feel  the  Democratic  party  has  helped  them.  And 
since  they  outnumber  the  farmers,  we  can  be 
pretty  certain  that  Coos  will  go  for  Stevenson." 

Clinton  L.  White,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
stanchly  Republican  and  ironically  named  Coos 
County  Democrat,  agreed.  "We're  small  business- 
men and  farmers  and  solidly  Republican.  But  Ber- 
lin always  turns  the  tide  for  the  Democrats." 

But  there  was  also  considerable  outspoken  senti- 
ment for  Eisenhower  throughout  the  county. 
"America  today  is  in  sore  need  of  a  spiritual  revo- 
lution, and  Eisenhower  is  the  man  who  can  lead  us 
to  it,"  said  the  Reverend  Charles  H-  Moyer  of  the 
Gorham  Methodist  Church. 

"I  voted  for  Truman  in  1948,"  said  Norman 
LaCroix,  a  Berlin  gas-station  attendant,  "and  I 
sure  learned  my  lesson!    It's  more  than  time  we 
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had  a  change  and  got  something  besides  money- 
spending  and  corruption.   I'll  vote  for  Ike." 

Rene  Hcroux,  the  Berlin  chairman  of  the  Eisen- 
hower for  President  campaign,  predicted  that  the 
Republican  vote  in  Berlin  would  be  larger  than 
most  people  expected.  "Many  Democrats  and  in- 
dependents are  disappointed  because  Kefauver 
didn't  get  the  nomination,"  he  said.  "Before  the 
New  Hampshire  primary  last  March,  Kefauver 
and  his  wife  came  up  here  and  went  from  door  to 
door,  talking  French  to  the  people.  They  went 
crazy  for  him.  But  I  don't  think  they  feel  close 
enough  to  Stevenson  to  want  to  vote  for  him," 

Nevertheless,  the  Democratic  leaders  are  su- 
premely hopeful  about  Berlin.  They  point  out  that 
business  has  been  good  for  the  huge  Brown  Com- 
pany— which  manufactures  paper  products  and 
employs  3,100  local  workers — and  therefore  for 
the  city  in  general.  "I  think  we're  going  to  have 
the  biggest  Democratic  landslide  since  1936,"  said 
Emmet  Kelly,  former  Democratic  state  chairman. 

"The  Democrats  will  carry  Coos  again,"  agreed 
Mayor  Aime  Tondreau,  who  is  also  a  barbershop 
owner,  watch  repairman  and  gunsmith.  "It  isn't  a 
perfect  party,  but  it  is,  more  than  any  other,  what 
a  party  should  be." 

Mayor  Tondreau's  attitude  was  reflected  by 
many  of  his  constituents.  Mrs.  Rosaire  Labrecque, 
a  young  housewife,  was  typical.  "I  want  to  vote 
for  the  Democrats,"  she  said.  "It's  my  first  vote 
and  I  don't  know  too  much  about  it.  But,  like  my 
husband  says,  they're  for  the  poor  people." 

VANDERBURGH  COUNTY 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  busy,  industrial 
city  of  Evansville  in  southwestern  Indiana  from 
the  rest  of  Vanderburgh  County.  Evansville  is 
Vanderburgh's  only  incorporated  community,  and 
its  metropolitan  area  encompasses  about  two  thirds 
of  the  county.  The  city's  population  is  almost 
130,000,  the  county's  only  164,000.  The  county 
has  a  dozen  firms  which  employ  more  than  1,000 
workers  each.  Mayor  Henry  Roberts  figures  that 
about  half  the  78,500  people  in  Evansville's  labor 
force  work  in  heavy  industry.  Along  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  proper  are  factories,  suburban  residen- 
tial areas,  farms  and  even  oil  wells.  In  recent 
months  there  has  been  little  unemployment. 

Two  reasons  were  olVcrcd  to  explain  Vander- 
burgh's habit  of  voting  with  the  nation.  Mayor 
Roberts,  a  Republican,  credited  the  county's  siza- 
ble independent  vote.  "I  think  the  independents 
hold  the  balance  of  power  across  the  country,"  he 
said,  "and  they  tend  to  vote  pretty  much  the  same 
way  in  every  section.  About  30  per  cent  of  the 
voters  in  our  county  can  be  classed  as  independ- 
ents. If  the  nation's  independents  favor  the  Re- 
publicans in  any  given  year,  our  county  goes 
Republican.  If  the  independents  vote  Democratic, 
I  think  we  do,  too." 

In  the  1950  election,  the  strength  of  the  inde- 
pendent vote,  coupled  with  the  various  candidates' 
personal  popularity,  created  a  record  amount  of 
what  Evansville  Hoosiers  call  "ticket  scratching." 
The  Democrats'  biggest  vote  getter  won  the  sher- 
iff's office  by  almost  a  10,000  majority  out  of  some 
57,000  votes  cast,  but  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
one  of  the  county-commissioner  posts  came  out 
on  top  by  fewer  than  70  votes.  The  Republican 
candidate  for  Congress  carried  the  county  by  more 
than  2,500  votes,  but  a  victorious  Republican 
county  commissioner  triumphed  by  fewer  than  50. 
The  mayor  said  he  felt  that  the  independent  vote 
this  year  was  leaning  toward  Eisenhower  and  that 
the  Republicans  would  carry  both  the  county  and 
the  nation. 

Mace  Broide,  political  editor  of  the  Evansville 


Coos  County  city  and  farm  voters  are  sharply 
divided,  newspaper  owner  John  Houlihan 
said.    Trend  is  like  that  of  many  key  states 


Evansville  Mayor  Henry  Roherts  credits  large 
independent  vote  for  putting  Vanderburgh 
on  the  winning  side  in  past  national  elections 


Slate  Senator  Jesse  Mayo,  a  Calaveras  County 
job  printer,  says  that  his  county  takes  its 
politics    seriously,    but    without    any    hoopla 


Barber  Aime  Tondreau,  mayor  of  Democratic 
Berlin.  N.  H.,  guessed:  "Eisenhower  will  lose 
because  .  .  .  he's  been  talking  in  generalities'* 


Lucille  IVIerrell,  housewife  from  Evansville. 
admitted  switching  loyalty.  "I  liked  Ike," 
she  stated,   "until  I   heard   Stevens<»n   speak' 


Berlin  hardware  store  owner  J.  Clare  Curtis 
is  an  independent  for  Eisenhower,  but  added: 
"We  couldn't  go  very  wrong  with  either  man" 
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Desmond  Sears,  a  Calaveras  mine  owner,  is  all 
for  Ike.  "The  Democrats,''  he  said,  "have  done 
everything    they    could    to   stop    mining    of   gold' 


Press,  offered  another  reason  for  the  county's  past 
voting  record.  "Vanderburgh,"  he  said,  "approxi- 
mates a  national  cross  section.  Our  160,000-plus 
population,  for  example,  is  in  pretty  close  propor- 
tion to  the  country's  1 50,000. 000-plus.  We  have 
a  Catholic  population  of  23.000 — not  far  off  the 
nation's  average— a  sizable  Negro  vote,  and  a 
goodly  share  of  businessmen,  imion  workers  and 
fanners.  We're  pretty  representative  of  the  rest  of 
the  country,  and  that  shows  up  on  Election  Day. 
Right  now  it's  anybody's  race." 

One  voter  who  helps  make  it  so  is  Harold  Cole- 
man, a  switchman  on  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  Railroad,  "rm  neither  Democrat  nor  Re- 
publican," he  said.  "I  vote  for  the  man.  This  year 
both  candidates  seem  to  be  good  men.  I'm  lis- 
tening to  both  men's  speeches  and  I'll  wait  until  the 
last  minute  to  make  up  my  mind." 

In  Vanderburgh,  the  Democrats  have  no  mo- 
nopoly among  the  labor  voters,  and  the  Republi- 
cans none  in  the  rural  areas.  Lester  Grace,  a  spray 
painter  at  a  refrigerator  factory,  and  a  CIO  man, 
was  all  for  Ike.  "The  government's  got  to  be 
cleaned  up,  and  we'll  never  be  able  to  do  it  with 
Democrats,"  he  said.  Housewife  Sara  Magazine 
echoed  his  thoughts.  "I'm  sick  and  tired  of  fur 
coats  and  home  freezers,"  she  said.  And  off  in 
Scott  Township,  outside  the  city  limits,  farmer 
Bruno  Wittman  asserted  that  he's  always  voted 
Republican  in  national  elections  and  saw  no  rea- 
son to  change  his  mind  this  year. 

But  Stevenson  supporters  were  found  among  all 


Mrs.  Donat  Gallant,  of  Stark  (Coos  County),  said 
in  support  of  Flisenhower:  "He  knows  more  about 
the  war  business,  and  how  to  keep  us  out  of  it" 
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Railroader  Harold  Coleman,  of  Evansville,  Ii  iH 
"voles  for  the  man."  He'll  wait  until  the  J  »« 
minute,  when  the  campaigns  are  over,  to  dec    «* 


voting  groups,  too.  "I  liked  Ike,"  said  Mrs.  Lucille 
Merrell,  another  housewife,  "until  I  heard  Steven- 
son speak.  Now  I'm  all  for  the  governor."  Hod 
carrier  Leonard  Ward,  an  AFL  man,  backed  Stev- 
enson because  workers  "have  had  it  pretty  good 
under  the  Democrats."  Leo  Rexing,  who  has  a 
300-acre  farm  outside  Evansville,  also  was  for 
Stevenson  for  economic  reasons.  "I  made  less 
than  $200  during  all  of  1931;  now  things  are  com- 
fortable and  we  don't  want,"  he  said.  Two  sons 
of  voting  age  agreed.  The  two  major  political  lead- 
ers assessed  Vanderburgh!s  sentiment  in  vastly 
different  ways.  "We'll  carry  the  county  by  5,000 
votes,"  said  J.  Ervin  Taylor,  county  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Central  Committee. 

"Stevenson  will  sweep  Vanderburgh  by  10,000," 
was  the  prediction  of  Taylor's  Democratic  equiva- 
lent, R.  Vance  Hartke. 


CALAVERAS  COUNTY 

Eight  weeks  before  Election  Day,  politics  had 
affected  the  calm  of  Calaveras  County  so  little  that 
there  wasn't  a  single  handclap  for  either  Eisen- 
hower or  Stevenson  when  their  pictures  appeared 
in  a  newsreel  at  the  Angels  Theater  in  Angels 
Camp.  Angels  Camp,  with  a  population  of  1,163, 
is  the  second  largest  community  in  the  historic  cen- 
tral California  county,  located  east  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Only  the  county  seat,  San  Andreas,  with  87 
more  residents,  is  larger. 

The  lack  of  outward  enthusiasm  for  the  candi- 


Mrs.  Margaret  Arsate,  a  Calaveras  County  tui 
rancher,  is  afraid  of  the  government  debt.  ' 
a  Democrat,"  she  stated,  "but  I'll  vote  for  i 
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f>  pinter  Jake  Parr,  on  ihc  job  in  While  Pines, 
iif  alaveras  County,  said:  "Pin  going  to  vote  lor 
k  evenson  because  Pve  a]way»  voted  Democratic* 
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dates  doesn't  indicate  that  the  9,850  people  of 
Calaveras  County  don't  have  political  opinions. 
"We're  a  strange  group  up  here,"  said  printer 
Jesse  M.  Mayo,  who  has  been  a  Republican  state 
Senator  for  14  years,  although  the  Democrats  have 
a  three-to-two  majority  in  registration.  "The  peo- 
ple vote  for  the  person  and  what  he  stands  for 
rather  than  for  the  party." 

The  kind  of  independence  Mayo  spoke  of  is  seen 
among  persons  like  Milan  Dragomanovich.  who 
owns  a  general  store  in  San  Andreas,  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  Arsate,  who  has  a  turkey  ranch  near  Alta- 
ville.  Both  are  registered  Democrats  who  intend 
to  vote  for  Ike. 

But  history,  as  well  as  political  independence, 
has  had  much  to  do  with  Calaveras  County's  voting 
pattern  in  the  past.  Unlike  Coos  County,  Cala- 
veras does  not  have  a  marked  party  division  be- 
tween rural  and  city  voters.  And  it  doesn't  have 
anything  near  the  equivalent  of  a  cross  section  of 
the  national  voting  population  that  Vanderburgh 
County  has.  Instead,  the  local  issue  of  gold  has 
played  a  large  part  in  determining  the  county's  po- 
litical preference  through  the  years. 

Although  lumber  is  now  its  largest  industry  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  varied  agriculture  in  the 
western  section,  the  life  of  Calaveras  County  once 
revolved  almost  entirely  about  gold  mining. ^While 
the  county  name  was  being  immortalized  in  tales 
by  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain  (The  Celebrated 
Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County),  untold  mil- 
lions were  taken  from  its  mines.   Until  the  days  of 


surance  broker  Mrs.  Mildred  Wil.son,  of  Angels 
'^nip,  Cal.,  warned:  "In  1948  nobody  admitted  he 
as  for  Truman,  but  Truman  carried  the  oountv" 


Union  member  Lester  Grace,  spray  painter  in  an 
Evansville  manufacturing  plant,  is  for  the  G.O.P. 
"The  government's  got  to  be  cleaned  up,"''  he  8«id 


the  New  Deal,  the  Republicans  had  the  edge  in  reg- 
istration. But  with  the  raising  of  the  price  of  gold 
in  1934,  the  edge  shifted  to  the  Democrats. 

However,  gold  has  not  gone  up  in  price  since 
then,  although  its  value  on  the  world  market  is  at 
least  twice  the  S35-an-ounce  U..S.  government 
price.  There  is  still  gold  in  the  area,  but  there  is 
little  mining,  which  helps  explain  the  marked  anti- 
administration  feeling  of  people  like  Desmond 
Sears,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Calaveras  Central 
Mine.  "One  of  the  reasons  I'm  for  Eisenhower  is 
because  of  his  experience  in  Europe  with  people 
who  understand  the  leal  value  of  gold,"  .Sears  said. 
"This  should  be  a  real  benefit  in  helping  to  re-estab- 
lish faith  in  this  country  in  the  American  dollar  and 
its  purchasing  power,  and  in  backing  it  with  real 
value." 

Despite  the  gold  issue  and  the  often-expressed 
desire  for  a  change,  there  is  still  some  optimism 
among  regular  county  Democrats.  "We've  had 
prosperity  up  here."  said  pharmacist  Kenneth  Mac- 
Donald,  of  Angels  Camp,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee.  "Employees  at  the 
lumber  and  cement  plants  are  getting  good  wages 
and  steady  work.  And  1  think  the  people  of  this 
county  will  vote  for  Stevenson  to  keep  up  these 
good  times." 

Coos.  Vanderburgh  and  Calaveras — the  "never- 
wrong"  counties — are  all  leaning  the  same  way  as 
Election  Day  approaches.  Will  they  maintain 
their  historic  tradition  and  vote  with  the  country 


again?   We'll  know  in  a  few  days. 


Ernest  Finley,  chemist  at  a  Grovelon,  N.  11..  paper 
mill,  likes  Stevenson  because  "he's  a  Democrat 
and   his   parly    is   the   party    of   the   workingman' 


Bank  treasurer  Norma  Twitchell,  of  Gorham. 
in  Coos  County,  said:  "Ike  hasn't  had  too 
much  experience,  but  he's  with  the  right  parly"' 


Hod  carrier  Leonard  Ward,  on  a  conslriiction 
job  at  Evansville's  G.O.P.-occupied  City  Hall, 
said:   "Stevenson's  for  labor  and  the  people" 


Vanderburgh  County  farmer  Leo  Rexing  and 
his  sons,  Ralph  (I.)  and  Cletus,  are  for  Adlai — 
^^Couldn't  make  money  under  the  Republicans" 
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Norton  was  professionally  interested 
in  a  specimen  of  Scotland  Yard  paper 
work.  He  read  the  brief  array  of  facts 
which  preceded  an  inquiry  from  a  su- 
perintendent of  the  murder  squad.  The 
superintendent  was  asking  the  Special 
Branch  for  information  about  Fred- 
erick Tempest,  O.M.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc, 
etc.,  who  had  been  found  strangled 
with  a  length  of  cord  in  his  bachelor 
apartment  that  morning.  The  crime  had 
been  committed  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock  the  previous  night. 

Reading  on,  Norton  could  readily 
understand  the  agitation  in  Whitehall. 
Tempest  had  been  a  nuclear-fission 
man,  and  though  he  had  withdrawn 
from  government-sponsored  atomic 
work  after  Hiroshima,  his  head  had 
still  been  full  of  dangerous  knowledge. 

HUNZIGER  was  clearly  implicated. 
His  fingerprints  had  been  found  all 
over  Tempest's  flat,  and  the  bowstring 
was  known  to  be  his  favorite  method 
of  murder.  To  the  American  agent  it 
seemed  entirely  probable  that  the  kill- 
ing had  some  connection  with  his  own 
mission  in  London. 

"Yeah,  I  walked  into  it,"  he  agreed, 
as  Warwick  put  down  the  telephone. 

"Yes.  It  ties  in  with  your  informa- 
tion. Hunziger  is  an  extremely  success- 
ful jewel  thief,  and  diamonds  are  his 
specialty." 

"Tell  me  about  him." 

"I  wish  I  could,  old  boy,"  was  War- 
wick's regretful  answer.  "We've  been 
after  him  for  six  years,  and  we  don't 
even  know  what  he  looks  like.  The 
only  thing  we've  got  on  him  arc  his  fin- 
gerprints. In  six  years  he's  done  seven 
big  jewel  jobs,  and  three  of  them  have 
been  murders.  For  a  long  time  we  just 
called  him  Mr.  Prints.  Then  we  got  a 
name,  Hunziger,  from  a  dying  man. 
He's  a  queer  type.  He  cases  his  jobs 
thoroughly,  but  when  he  cracks  them 
he  leaves  his  dabs  all  over  the  place,  as 
if  he  doesn't  care.  Our  fingerprint  men 
simply  go  along  and  puff  their  dust 
around,  and  there  you  are — Hunziger 
again." 

"Do  all  his  murders  have  a  robbery 
motive?" 

"Yes,  except  this  fourth  murder, 
which  doesn't  seem  to  have  any  mo- 
tive. We  can't  even  guess  what  Hun- 
ziger could  want  from  Tempest." 

"Could  Tempest  have  been  in  some 
diamond  racket?"  Norton  wanted  to 
know.    "Smuggling,  for  instance?" 

"That's  always  possible,  but  I'd  say 
it's  very  unlikely.  I'd  say  Tempest  was 
honest." 

"A  good  guy,  huh?" 

"A  great  man,  I  always  thought.  I 
met  him  a  number  of  times  when  I  was 
working  on  security  with  M.I. 5.  I  don't 
think  he  was  greatly  interested  in 
money." 

"I'm  figuring  he  was  interested  in  di- 
amonds. I  can't  see  Hunziger,  who- 
ever he  is,  handling  a  million-dollar 
deal  and  a  murder  at  the  same  time, 
unless  it's  all  the  same  job." 

"Nor  1,"  Warwick  agreed.  "If  we 
find  Mercer,  we  may  get  next  to  Hun- 
ziger. In  any  case,  we  must  locate  your 
man  as  soon  as  possible.  A  million  dol- 
lars. .  .  ." 

"A  murderous  sum,"  said  Norton.  . . . 

An  American  in  London  is  just  as 
easily  identified  as  an  Englishman  in 
Chicago.  That  afternoon  Ralph  Mer- 
cer ventured  out  of  doors,  under  the 
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impression  that  he  looked  like  a  Lon- 
doner. He  was  spotted  in  the  Strand 
and  followed  to  a  small  hotel  in  Nor- 
folk Street. 

The  police  closed  in  suddenly  on 
Mercer's  hotel  room,  and  he  was  ar- 
rested without  violence.  When  he  was 
searched,  a  shallow,  polished  leather 
box  full  of  gems  was  found  in  his 
pocket.  It  was  a  fabulous  collection: 
four  hundred  large,  perfect  white  dia- 
monds. Evidently  Mercer  wasn't  ex- 
pecting the  police.  Evidently,  too,  since 
he  carried  so  much  treasure  so  noncha- 
lantly, he  had  some  reliable  way  of 
avoiding  customs  barriers. 

When  Norton  openly  admired  the 
diamonds,  Mercer  glared  at  him.  "You 
an  American?"  he  demanded.  "Why 
are  you  here  with  the  limey  cops?" 

"That  money  Bolinski  gave  you  was 
stolen  from  a  United  States  government 
oflFice,"  Norton  said  coldly. 

Mercer  was  too  shocked  to  answer. 

A  search  crew  was  left  in  the  room, 
and  the  prisoner  was  taken  to  the  near- 
est police  station.  There  he  was  inter- 
rogated, but  he  wouldn't  talk. 

"Too  bad,"  Warwick  said  to  Norton, 
when  the  questioning  was  over.  "We'll 
leave  it  until  we  know  something  about 
those  stones.  I'll  get  Grafton  Devine. 
He's  the  expert  we  usually  consult. 
There's  money  just  in  knowing  about 
diamonds,  man.  Devine  is  about  the 
top  independent  expert  in  London,  and 
he  does  damn'  well  for  himself. 
Charges  us  very  little,  though;  says  he 
likes  to  see  our  police  at  work." 

But  Mr.  Devine  was  not  available. 
He  was  away  on  business,  his  secretary 
said.  So  Warwick  called  up  Tim  Lake, 
a  small,  spare,  lively  man  from  the 
Precious  Stone  Laboratory  in  Hatton 
Garden.  Lake  arrived  with  a  suitcase 
full  of  instruments,  and  his  glance  im- 
mediately focused  on  the  box  of  dia- 
monds. 

"Is  this  the  stuff?"  he  asked.  At  War- 
wick's nod  he  opened  the  box  and  stood 
staring  at  the  contents  in  utter  aston- 
ishment. 


"Are  they  diamonds?"  Inspector  War- 
wick asked. 

"My  goodness,  yes!  And  what  dia- 
monds! Heavens,  man,  where  did  you 
get  this  lot?" 

The  refracted  sunlight  made  the 
close-packed  gems  seem  to  burn  with 
ten  thousand  points  of  white  fire. 

"What  will  they  be  worth?"  Norton 
asked. 

"A  million  pounds,  I  shouldn't  won- 
der," said  Lake.  He  picked  up  a  ten- 
carat  brilliant  and  turned  it  in  the 
sunlight.    It  threw  out  rays  like  a  star. 

He  set  to  work,  picking  out  diamonds 
at  random  and  testing  them  with  a  small 
square  plate  of  polished  corundum. 
They  scratched  the  plate  easily.  "Noth- 
ing in  the  world  like  a  diamond,"  Lake 
said  fondly.  "As  old  as  the  earth,  as 
clear  as  spring  water,  as  indestructible 
as  faith." 

He  opened  a  black  leather  case  and 
produced  an  instrument  which  looked 
like  a  baby  cine  camera.  "Rutile  refrac- 
tometer,"  he  explained.  "Absolutely  the 
latest  thing.  Gives  you  readings  you 
wouldn't  believe."  He  fiddled  with  the 
new  toy  for  some  time;  then  he  said,  as 
he  peered  through  the  eyepiece,  "Lovely 
reading.  Two  point  four  one  seven.  It 
couldn't  be  anything  else  but  a  diamond 
with  a  refraction  like  that." 

LAKE'S  next  instrument  was  a  binocu- 
i  lar  microscope  with  a  queer,  built- 
in  lighting  arrangement.  He  plugged  it 
into  a  wall  socket.  "Now,"  he  said.  "I'll 
see  if  I  can  tell  you  where  these  stones 
were  mined." 

He  put  a  large  brilliant  on  the  cradle 
and  stared  through  the  eyepiece.  At 
once  there  was  a  subtle  change  in  his 
attitude.  For  a  long  time  he  was  quite 
still,  and  the  watching  men  grew  tense. 

At  last  Lake  put  the  brilliant  aside 
and  picked  up  a  baton  diamond,  a  pol- 
ished oblong  of  great  beauty.  Then  he 
tried  an  emerald-cut,  then  another  bril- 
liant.  Presently  he  looked  up. 

"I've  never  seen  anything  like  the  in- 
clusions in  these  stones,"  he  said  in  a 


'My  husband's  in  there  developing  pictures. 
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LARRY   REYNOLDS 


)rried  voice.  "It  seems  incredible,  im- 
ssible,  almost — but  .  .  ."  He  had  an- 
(ler  long  look  through  the  microsccjpe, 
pn  he  stood  up  straight.  "It's  quite 
credible,"  he  said,  "but  I  feel  sure 
bse  diamonds  are  not  natural  stones." 
"You  mean  they're  artificial?"  War- 
ick  asked  quickly. 

Products    of   human    artifice,    yes. 
ley're  synthetic." 

Mercer  had  been  present  throughout 
p  examination  and  his  comment  was 
rude  word.  Tim  Lake  looked  at  him 
th  sympathy.  Of  all  the  men  there, 
^ke  was  the  one  most  capable  of  un- 
rstanding  the  onetime  jeweler's  scorn 
d  disbelief. 

"They^e  really  fine  gems,"  he  said, 
ming  to  apologize  for  the  stones, 
liey're  as  hard  and  bright  as  dia- 
jnds.  In  fact,  they  are  diamonds — 
t  not  natural  stones.  It's  a  great  pity, 
ch  lovely,  clean  gems." 
"What  are  you  guys  trying  to  pull?" 
grcer  demanded.  "There's  no  such 
ing  as  a  synthetic  diamond." 
"It  had  to  come  sometime,"  Lake 
d.  "Sooner  or  later  somebody  was 
und  to  find  out  how  to  make  a  dia- 
bnd.  Synthetic  sapphires  and  emer- 
Is  have  been  on  the  market  for  years." 
"Diamonds  are  different,"  Mercer 
d  stubbornly.  "Nobody  could  make 
diamond." 

"It  certainly  is  hard  to  believe,"  said 
ke.  He  became  thoughtful.  "There 
one  more  test  I  can  do  here.   Could 

h^ve  these  blinds  down,  Chief  In- 
JCtor?" 

Warwick  switched  on  the  lights  and 
lied  down  the  blinds.  Meanwhile, 
)m  his  suitcase  Lake  brought  out 
compact  little  uUraviolet  lamp  with  a 
ick  glass  filter.  He  plugged  it  in  and 
lited  for  it  to  warm  up. 
"If  these  are  natural  stones  they'll 
oresce  irregularly,"  he  said.  "Some 
II  glow  brightly,  some  dimly.  And  in 
lerent  colors:  mostly  blue,  some  yel- 
V  and  a  few  green." 
Warwick  switched  off  the  lights,  and 
Uiep's  for  November  1,  1952 


the  onlookers  waited  in  the  shadowed 
room. 

Tim  Lake  put  the  open  box  into  the 
lamp's  rays,  and  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  surprise.  The  compact  array  of  gems 
gave  off  a  vivid  orange  glow  which  col- 
ored the  gloom.  They  were  a  beauti- 
ful sight,  all  evenly  bright  and  evenly 
orange. 

"I  shall  want  to  make  further  tests 
in  the  laboratory,  but  this  quite  con- 
vinces me,"  said  Lake,  holding  the 
glowing  box  of  stones  and  looking  like 
a  sorcerer.  "No  parcel  of  natural  stones 
in  the  world  ever  fluoresced  all  this 
color.  And  look  at  the  uniform  bright- 
ness; all  exactly  alike." 

Mercer  moved  suddenly,  and  War- 
wick and  Norton  jumped  to  intercept 
him.  The  ex-jeweler  thrust  his  left  hand 
into  the  ultraviolet  rays.  There  was  a 
solitaire  diamond  on  the  middle  finger, 
a  good  stone  about  a  half  carat  in 
weight.  As  if  to  emphasize  the  differ- 
ence between  synthetic  gem  and  true 
stone,  the  diamond  glowed  with  a 
bright,  sky-blue  fluorescence. 

AFTER  the  examination  of  the  dia- 
.  monds,  Warwick  telephoned  Mer- 
cer's hotel  room.  "Found  anything?"  he 
demanded. 

"Believe  it  or  not,  sir,"  answered  the 
sergeant-in-charge.  "Hunziger's  prints 
are  here." 

"Splendid,"  said  the  Special  Branch 
man.  Obviously  his  prisoner  had  seen 
and  conversed  with  Hunziger. 

He  rang  up  Tempest's  flat.  '^'Any  sign 
of  a  motive  yet?"  ne  asked. 

"Never  a  one."  was  the  reply. 

"You  haven't  found  any  diamonds, 
by  any  chance?" 

Knowing  Hunziger's  record,  the  man 
at  the  other  end  was  not  surprised  by 
the  question.  "We've  found  half  a  dozen 
dull  bits  of  stuff  which  might  be  uncut 
diamonds,"  he  said  doubtfully. 

"What!  You  have?"  Warw%k 
shouted.    "Send  them  over  here!" 

Fifteen    minutes    later    a    detective 
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arrived  with  the  uncut  stones, 
and  Tim  Lake  looked  at  them. 
They  had  the  greasy  feel  and  the 
frosted  look  of  genuine  "rough," 
but  they  were  synthetic.  The 
tests  left  no  doubt  of  it. 

"Another  link  between  Mer- 
cer, Tempest  and  Hunziger," 
Warwick  said  jubilantly.  "This 
job  is  going  like  a  dream.  We'll 
catch  that  slippery  devil  and 
hang  him." 


IN  THAT  mood  of  savage  ge- 
niality he  turned  to  his  pris- 
oner. With  murder  as  the  next 
item  on  the  agenda,  the  ex-jew- 
eler was  in  some  haste  to  estab- 
lish an  alibi.  He  admitted  that 
the  dollars-for-diamonds  deal 
had  been  consuinmated  in  his 
hotel  room  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock  the  previous  night.  Aft- 
terward,  from  ten  to  midnight, 
he  had  been  steadily  drinking 
Scotch  and  soda  in  the  hotel  bar, 
and  then  had  gone  straight  up  to 
bed.  The  waiter  and  the  porter 
and  the  upstairs  maid  could  back 
up  his  story,  he  said. 

"That  has  to  be  verified,"  said 
Warwick.  "You're  not  in  the 
clear.  It  was  Hunziger  brought 
you  the  diamonds  and  took  off 
with    the    dollars — wasn't    it?" 

"I  never  knew  the  guy's  name,"  said 
Mercer. 

"What  was  he  like?" 

"I  didn't  notice." 

"About  what  age  was  he?" 

"I  can't  remember." 

"Look  here,"  said  Warwick  in  exas- 
peration. "That  man  has  swindled  you 
and  involved  you  in  a  murder.  You 
could  still  be  an  accessory.  And  don't 
forget,  if  you  get  ten  or  fifteen  years 
in  this  country  you'll  serve  your  sen- 
tence. Cold  cells  at  Dartmoor,  and  kill- 
ing work  in  the  quarries.  No  talking, 
no  smoking,  and  damned  little  to  eat. 
It's  horrible,  man!" 

Mercer  was  shaken  by  the  not-quite- 
truthful  picture  of  penal  servitude,  but 
he  didn't  break  down.  "I'm  not  talk- 
ing," he  said. 

"You're  helping  Hunziger  to  get 
away.  He'll  take  a  cool  million  abroad. 
He'll  be  having  a  lovely  time  with  the 
girls  while  you're  looking  through  the 
bars  and  longing  for  a  smoke." 

"I'm  not  talking,"  said  Mercer. 

"I  can't  understand  you,"  said  War- 
wick. "This  man  has  done  you  down. 
You've  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  He  has 
no  mob  behind  him.  He's  a  lone  wolf, 
and  when  we  catch  him  he'll  swing. 
There's  no  reason  for  you  to  keep  your 
mouth  shut." 

"I  never  blabbed  to  the  cops,"  said 
Mercer,  "and  I  never  will." 

So  it  went  on.  While  the  renewed 
hu^  and  cry  for  Hunziger  gathered  mo- 
mentum, Warwick  sweated  Mercer  for 
hours.  But  the  prisoner  would  give  no 
information.  At  last  the  Yard  man 
gave  up,  temporarily.  He  took  Norton 
out  to  a  pub. 

"I'm  afraid  I  was  overconfident,"  he 
admitted,  as  they  sat  at  a  bar,  eating 
turkey  sandwiches  and  drinking  ale. 
"The  job  was  going  too  fast,  and  now 
it's  broken  down.  I  don't  know  what 
the  devil  to  make  of  Mercer.  Why 
won't  he  talk?" 

"Tradition,"  Norton  said  solemnly. 

"The  obstinate  blighter,"  said  War- 
wick. "I'd  like  to  bang  his  head  against 
a  wall." 

"Why  not?  Why  don't  you  get  rough 
with  him?" 

"If  he  were  British  it  would  have 
been   done,   long  since.    But   he's   an 
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American  citizen.  I  don't  want  a  con- 
sular inquiry  about  rough  treatment. 
Bad  for  my  promotion. 

"I  wish  I  could  get  a  clear  picture  of 
Tempest's  connection  with  the  job." 
Warwick  went  on  uneasily.  "It  sounds 
slightly  incredible,  but  it  looks  as  if  he 
were  the  man  who  made  those  fake 
diamonds.  After  all,  somebody  made 
them.  But  why  did  he  have  dealings 
with  a  fellow  like  Hunziger?  It  looks 
as  if  Hunziger  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  diamonds  to  sell.  He  sold  them,  and 
then  went  back  and  gave  Tempest  the 
chop.  Why  in  heaven  did  he  do  that? 
He  Was  in  possession  of  a  million  dol- 
lars, and  all  that,  he  had  to  do  was  dis- 
appear." 

"He  went  back  to  get  the  diamond- 
making  process,  and  then  he  killed 
Tempest  to  keep  him  quiet,"  said  Nor- 
ton. "That  epitomizes  a  whole  pattern 
of  existence.  A  man  uses  his  patience, 
capital  and  knowledge  In  making  a 
great  discovery.   Then  some  crook  not 


fit  to  walk  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  him  comes  along  and 
takes  everything.  That's  what 
always  happens  when  thieves 
come  in  contact  with  creative 
men.  It  burns  me  to  see  them 
getting  away  with  it." 

"Hold  on  a  minute,"  said  War- 
wick. "If  Tempest  was  accessory 
to  the  sale  of  four  hundred  home- 
made diamonds  for  a  million 
dollars  he  was  a  bit  of  a  thief 
himself." 

"No,"  Norton  replied.  "That 
doesn't  sound  like  Tempest  at 
all."  He  tapped  an  evening  news- 
paper which  lay  on  the  bar. 
"I've  been  reading  his  obituary. 
He  must  have  been  a  fine  man. 
In  his  lifetime  he  passed  up  a  lot 
of  chances  to  make  himself  rich. 
He  wouldn't  join  in  a  swindle." 

"Suppose  he'd  used  up  all  his 
capital?  You  can  put  that  in  your 
pattern  of  existence — what  many 
a  good  man  has  to  do  for  the 
sake  of  the  ready." 

"That  wouldn't  make  Tempest 
turn  crooked.    I'm  sure  of  it." 

"You  think  Tempest  was 
kidded  along,  swindled,  robbed 
of  his  secret  and  murdered?" 

"That's  what  I  think,"  Norton 
I      said  grimly. 

There  was  a  thoughtful  si- 
lence; then  Warwick  said,  "The  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  keep  on  trying  to 
soften  up  Mercer.  Let's  go  and  have 
another  session  with  him." 

AS  THE  day  drew  to  its  close,  the 
.  search  for  Hunziger  required  more 
and  more  men.  The  word  was  out  to  all 
districts,  from  Dover  to  Holyhead  and 
from  Plymouth  to  Aberdeen.  The 
newspapers  had  the  story  too.  They  did 
not  know  that  the  great  sum  in  dol- 
lars was  stolen  money,  but  it  was  still 
a  perfect  story.  MILLION  DOLLAR 
FUGITIVE,  the  headlines  shouted. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
night,  thousands  of  men  were  ques- 
tioned and  dozens  arrested  and  re- 
leased, but  Hunziger  was  not  seen; 
There  were  many  reports  from  civilian 
sources,  but  not  one  of  them  led  the 
police  to  the  wanted  man.  Several 
crackpots  gave  themselves  up  at  police 
stations,  to  be  kicked  out  by  irritable 
detectives  when  it  was  found  that  they 
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were  not  and  could  not  have  been  Hun- 
ziger. 

"I'm  scared,"  Warwick  admitted. 
"I'm  afraid  he  scampered  before  you 
even  arrived  in  town.  We're  making  no 
progress.  Midnight,  and  we  haven't 
even  found  Tempest's  laboratory.  I 
hope  Tim  Lake  was  right  about  those 
stones.  He's  good,  but  I'd  have  felt 
safer  with  Grafton  Devine.  With  him 
we'd  be  certain." 

Still,  whether  or  not  he  had  made  the 
diamonds.  Tempest  had  not  been  the 
sort  of  man  to  be  idle.  He  would  have 
had  a  laboratory  somewhere.  Every 
routine  means  had  been  used  to  find  his 
name  in  connection  with  premises  away 
from  his  home,  and  now  it  was  feared 
that  he  had  operated  his  laboratory  un- 
der a  false  name  or  a  company  name. 
But  the  labor  of  seeking,  telephoning 
and  questioning  went  on,  as  the  minutes 
and  hours  marched  away. 

IT  WAS  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  the  first  information  came  in. 
It  was  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  A 
constable  on  night  duty  out  at  Potter's 
Bar  had  been  gossiping  with  the  watch- 
man of  a  brickyard.  The  watchman 
had  also  been  a  truck  driver  for  the 
same  firm.  He  had  seen  Tempest's  pic- 
ture in  the  Evening  Standard,  and  he 
was  quite  sure  that  he  had  delivered 
several  loads  of  high-grade  firebricks  to 
him  at  a  place  in  Rotherhithe  about 
three  years  before. 

The  constable  called  up  the  manager 
of  the  brickyard,  who  referred  him  to 
the  firm's  London  traveler.  The  traveler 
said,  "Rotherhithe.  I  remember.  It  was 
a  single  order.  Afterward  I  called  regu- 
larly for  a  time,  but  the  place  was  al- 
ways locked  up.  The  address  is  the  Old 
Brewery,  Tobago  Lane." 

Warwick  and  Norton  were  still  at 
Scotland  Yard  when  the  news  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Information  Room. 

"Rotherhithe,"  said  Warwick.  "Let's 
go  there." 

He  drove  across  Westminster  Bridge 
toward  southeast  London.  The  car 
made  good  time  along  the  empty  streets. 

In  Jamaica  Road,  they  met  an  elderly 
sergeant  of  M   Division.    "You  can't 
mistake  it,"  he  said.  "It  stands  by  itself  \ 
in  the  middle  of  bombed-out  ground. 
Turn  left  at  Lower  Road." 

They  found  Tobago  Lane  within  sight 
of  the  cranes,  masts  and  funnels  of  the 
Surrey  Commercial  Docks.  The  Lane 
itself  was  a  stretch  of  cobbles  across 
ground  which  had  once  been  covered 
with  warehouses,  but  the  Old  Brewery 
had  been  spared.  In  the  middle  of  the 
cleared  ground  it  stood  alone,  an 
L-shaped  building  with  a  stubby,  square 
chimney  stack. 

They  left  the  car  and  approached  on 
foot.  Looking  around,  they  found  that 
the  place  was  locked  up,  as  the  traveler 
in  bricks  had  found  it  so  many  times. 

"There's  a  window  here  might  do," 
said  Warwick,  taking  out  his  penknife. 

He  slipped  the  catch  and  opened  the 
window.  They  climbed  through,  into  a 
dusty  storeroom.  From  there  they 
walked  into  a  long  laboratory  furnished 
with  benches  and  ovenlike  metallurgical 
furnaces.  Those  small  furnaces  coiJld 
not  possibly  have  raised  the  almost 
atomic  heat  which  would  be  necessary 
to  make  diamonds.  There  would  have 
to  be  something  bigger.  The  two  men 
moved  along,  looking  for  it.  They 
stepped  quietly  on  the  stone  floor. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  there  was 
a  small  office,  and  opposite  to  it  was  a| 
big  alcove.  Most  of  the  alcove  was  oc 
cupied  by  empty  oil  drums  which  were 
piled  precariously  almost  to  the  ceiling, 
but  in  a  small  cleared-off  space  a  huge 
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'I've  got  a  much  simpler  plan.   I'll  get  a 
job  at  the  bank  and  embezzle  the  dough' 
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iagstone  had  been  tilted  by  some  mech- 
inism,  so  that  it  gave  access  to  a  cellar. 
The  investigators  stopped  when  they 
saw  it. 

Our  man's  been  here,"  Warwick 
whispered. 

Correct.  Don't  move,"  said  some- 
)ne  behind  them.  "Now  put  your 
lands  up." 

They  stood  still  while  they  were 
deftly  searched.  Then  the  voice  said, 
"All  right.  Turn  around." 

'T'HEY  turned,  and  saw  a  man  of  me- 
M.  dium  height,  ordinary  in  general 
appearance.  But  the  eyes  in  his  dark, 
sardonic  face  were  not  ordinary.  They 
were  so  black  that  iris  and  pupil  seemed 
:o  glow  with  the  same  flat,  disturbing 
intensity.  In  that  moment  of  strain 
they  were  Uke  the  eyes  of  some  preda- 
tory animal. 

The  man  held  a  Luger  pistol  in  his 
right  hand,  and  there  was  a  suitcase  on 
the  floor  at  his  left.  Obviously  he  had 
been  hiding  behind  one  of  the  furnaces. 
Because  he  knew  the  man,  Warwick 
was  less  apprehensive  than  he  ought  to 
have  been.  "Devine!"  he  exclaimed. 
How  do  you  come  into  this?  1 
thought — "  He  stopped,  then  said,  "No 
wonder  you  weren't  in  your  office  yes- 
terday. You  were  busy!  You're  Hun- 
ziger!" 

"To  my  friends,"  he  said  coolly. 
"How  nice  for  you!  Grafton  Devine, 
the    diamond    expert,    moving    freely 
flamong  the  big  stuff,  picking  your  jobs. 
"''  Ye  gods,  the  police  have  been  slow!" 

"On  the  contrary,  I  should  congratu- 
^  Jate  you,"  said  Hunziger.  "I  didn't  think 
^^  you  would  find  this  place  so  soon." 
'"  Norton  was  looking  at  the  suitcase. 
'"  'The  plunder,  huh?"  he  said.  "Have  you 
»■  got  it  all?" 

'      "Of  course.    But —    An  American? 
Why  are  you  here?" 

"Looking  for  the  money  you've  got 
ijthere." 

1'       "So  it  was  stolen  money.  I  wondered 
'^^}  about    that.     No    matter.     It   can    be 
"'  changed  easily  enough  in  France." 
I*      "How  long  have  you   been   here?" 
"  asked  Warwick. 

»"  "I'll  answer  that  one  too.  In  fact,  it's 
"''la  pleasant  change  to  talk  to  somebody. 
'"iji've  been  here  eighteen  hours,  culling 
jinformation  from  Tempest's  files.  I've 
""jgot  all  I  want,  except  details  of  the 
»'  actual  plant.  I  must  see  that.  Unfor- 
*  tunately  I  had  to  move  a  lot  of  filthy 
'"  ail  drums  to  find  the  cellar  entrance. 
"!  I'd  just  got  it  open  when  you  arrived." 
'™     "How  did  you  get  in  with  Tempest?" 
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"My  dear  Warwick,  you  forget  my 
reputation.  Even  Scotland  Yard  con- 
sults me.  Tempest  came  to  me  in  strict- 
est confidence  and  asked  me  how  to  go 
about  the  business  of  selling  synthetic 
diamonds.  Very  interesting!  I  told  him 
to  keep  quiet  while  I  looked  around  for 
a  market,  and  the  rest  was  easy." 

"Ralph  Mercer  was  your  market," 
said  Norton.  "How  much  did  Tempest 
want  for  his  diamonds?" 

"He  was  delighted  with  an  imaginary 
offer  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
four  hundred  stones  he  had  ready," 
Hunziger  replied.  "He  entrusted  them 
to  me  without  a  murmur." 

"And  you  sold  them  for  a  million  and 
murdered  the  poor  guy  to  get  his  se- 
cret," Norton  said  contemptuously. 

The  cold  voice  cut  Hunziger's  com- 
placency like  a  whiplash.  His  dark 
glance  appraised  Norton,  and  he  felt  the 
other  man's  enmity.  His  response  in  the 
circumstances  was  typical:  a  mocking 
smile.  "Yes,"  he  said.  "Apparently 
you  know  it  all,  but  you  won't  live  to 
talk  about  it.  Now  I  want  to  see  what 
is  downstairs.  Go  on  down  those  steps. 
Turn  on  those  lights.  And  remember, 
don't  try  anything.  I'm  a  practiced 
hand  with  a  pi.stol." 

They  walked  down  stairs  fitted  with 
rubber  mats. 

THE  cellar  had  two  floors,  each  as 
large  as  the  room  above,  but  for  two 
thirds  of  their  area  they  were  packed  to 
the  ceiling  with  earth  and  rubble.  This 
obviously  had  been  taken  from  a  wide 
semicircular  shaft  which  had  been  sunk 
a  good  thirty  feet  down  beyond  the 
lower  floor.  Rising  from  the  shaft  was 
a  tapering  tower  of  yellow  firebrick.  It 
leaned  slightly,  and  where  it  joined  the 
cellar  wall  below  the  square  chimney 
there  were  round  white  doors  like  star- 
ing eyes.  From  the  lower  floor,  thick 
asbestos-covered  pipes  snaked  down  to 
its  base. 

"That's  a  furnace,"  said  Hunziger. 
"The  narrowest,  hottest  furnace  you'll 
ever  see.  I  expected  something  like 
this.  It  is  nothing  less  than  an  artificial 
volcanic  pipe.  Unprecedented  heat  in  a 
confined  space.  Tempest  has  repro- 
duced the  conditions  under  which  na- 
ture made  diamonds." 

There  was  a  deep  humming  sound, 
and  the  floor  of  the  cellar  began  to  vi- 
brate. "What's  that?"  Hunziger  snapped, 
alert  and  vicious.  He  was  a  changed 
man.  His  pistol  became  an  active 
menace. 

Someone  answered  him  calmly,  but 
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in  a  voice  of  thunder.  "You  have  less 
than  ten  minutes  to  get  out  of  here." 

"That's  Frederick  Tempest!"  War- 
wick gasped. 

The  voice  went  on,  "This  is  the  only 
sure  way  of  protecting  my  secrets. 
When  you  walked  down  the  stairs  you 
stepped  on  a  switch.  In  ten  minutes, 
which  is  the  length  of  this  record,  the 
place  will  be  on  fire  from  end  to  end. 
The  fans  are  driving  vaporized  fuel  into 
the  cold  furnace.  It  will  ignite  at  a  cer- 
tain pressure  and  burn  explosively 
enough  to  burst  the  furnace.  Get  out 
now,  while  you  have  the  chance." 

The  voice  stopped,  and  there  was  no 
sound  but  the  humming  of  the  powerful 
fans.  They  seemed  to  shake  the  whole 
building. 

The  listeners  had  instinctively  edged 
nearer  to  the  cellar  steps.  Hunziger  was 
at  the  foot,  while  his  captives  stood 
apart,  live  yards  away  from  him.  He 
was  smiling  again.  The  others  could 
almost  read  his  thoughts.  This  would 
be  a  sweet  cremation  job.  It  was  just  a 
pity  he  hadn't  been  able  to  examine  the 
furnace. 

Warwick  and  Norton  stood  helpless, 
white-faced  .as  they  looked  at  death. 
They  were  brave  men,  and  all  they 
asked  was  a  fighting  chance;  but  they 
were  also  human,  and  death  was  un- 
welcome. Norton's  glance  showed  his 
angry  unwillingness  to  accept  the  final 
defeat  from  this  smooth  murderer. 

The  disembodied  voice  began  again. 
"You  have  less  than  six  minutes  to  get 
out  .  .  ."  And  as  Hunziger's  gun  shifted 
to  point  at  Norton's  heart,  the  fighting 
chance  came. 

THERE  was  a  great  crash  overhead, 
then  a  confused  bumping  and  roll- 
ing. Hunziger  had  been  careless  in 
piling  the  oil  drums,  and  the  vibration 
of  the  fans  had  overbalanced  a  shaky 
stack.  One  stout  drum  came  rolUng 
and  bounding  down  the  cellar  stairs. 

Hunziger  turned  involuntarily,  and, 
hampered  by  the  suitcase  in  his  left 
hand,  jumped  to  avoid  the  drum.  In 
that  instant  his  two  enemies  leaped 
into  action,  and  the  simultaneous  attack 
confused  him.  His  pistol  wavered  be- 
fore he  fired.  His  bullet  grazed  Nor- 
ton's head;  then  he  went  down,  with 
both  men  on  top  of  him.  Warwick 
grabbed  the  gun  while  Norton  got 
strong  fingers  inside  Hunziger's  collar 
and  in  an  excess  of  fury  banged  his  head 
hard  and  often  on  the  stone  floor. 

Tempest's  voice  was  still  calmly  an- 
nouncing his  warning.  Warwick  dragged 
and  heaved  the  half-conscious  Hunziger 
up  the  cellar  steps,  and  Norton  followed 
with  the  suitcase.  They  did  not  stop 
until  they  were  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  building. 

It  was  a  good  explosion.  There  was  a 
heavy  rumbling  sound,  and  then  the 
building  appeared  to  have  burst  a  blood 
vessel.  The  windows  had  a  dull-red  suf- 
fused look,  and  the  walls  seemed  to 
swell.  Then  the  windows  flew  out,  and 
soon  the  place  was  a  roofless  ruin 
from  which  solid,  perpendicular  flames 
roared  skyward. 

Warwick  called  the  fire  brigade  and 
returned  to  stare  ruefully  at  the  blaze. 
"What  a  ruddy  job  this  has  turned  out 
to  be,"  he  grumbled.  "You  tread  on  the 
mat  and  set  the  place  alight.  Let's  go. 
We  can't  just  stand  here  watching  a 
fire."  .  .   . 

At  Bow  Street,  Mercer  was  roused 
and  brought  into  the  Charge  Room  to 
confront  Hunziger.  He  immediately 
rushed  at  the  man  and  struck  him  be- 
fore he  could  be  dragged  away. 

"I  figure  they've  met  before,"  said 


Norton  dryly.  "You  could  call  that  a 
sort  of  identification." 

He  opened  the  suitcase  and  removed 
two  loose-leaf  books.  Beneath  the 
books,  flat  bundles  of  brand-new  hun- 
dred-dollar bills  were  neatly  packed: 
sixteen  bundles  in  a  layer,  six  layers, 
and  four  bundles  over.  It  was  all  there 
— one  million  dollars. 

He  checked  numbers  from  a  note- 
book and  closely  examined  some  of  the 
bills.   "This  is  it,  for  sure,"  he  said. 

Warwick  grinned.  "Now,  let  battle 
commence.  The  money  belongs  to  the 
United  States,  but  the  British  Treasury 
will  object  to  a  million  dollars  going 
out  of  the  country  if  it  wasn't  declared 
when  it  was  brought  in." 

"There'll  be  no  trouble,"  said  Nor- 
ton. "It'll  go  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
to  be  repulped  in  the  presence  of  the 
usual  witnesses." 

Hunziger  was  recovering.  "Counter- 
feit!" he  said  bitterly. 

"As  crooked  as  you  are,"  said  Nor- 
ton. "It  was  made  by  the  Germans  dur- 
ing the  war,  as  an  item  of  currency 
sabotage.  But  it  was  never  issued,  and 
our  troops  found  it  after  the  war  and 
sent  it  to  Washington.  Most  of  it  was 
destroyed,  but  some  sap  in  the  Treasury 
thought  he'd  like  to  have  a  million  dol- 
lars right  there  in  his  office.  Well,  some- 
body talked  and  it  was  stolen.  My  task 
was  to  recover  it  before  it  got  into  cir- 
culation." 

Hunziger  looked  with  hatred  at  Ralph 
Mercer. 

"Don't  blame  him,"  said  Norton  with 
false  sympathy.  "He  was  the  biggest 
sucker  of  all  time.  He  never  knew  any- 
thing." 

Mercer  was  not  insulted.  He  no 
longer  had  to  worry  about  having  been 
swindled  out  of  a  milUon  dollars.   His 


reputation  as  an  honest  illegal  trader  in 
gems  was  intact. 

Warwick  drew  Norton  aside.  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  it  was  snide  money?" 
he  asked  reproachfully. 

"Sorry,  old  man,"  was  the  reply.  "My 
orders  were  to  tell  nobody  till  I'd  gotten 
the  stuff.  Besides,  you  might  have  lost 
interest  in  it.  You  see,  I  had  to  get  it 
at  any  cost." 

THE  Scotland  Yard  man  sighed,  and 
nodded  to  admit  the  wisdom  of  Nor- 
ton's reticence.  The  sum  of  one  million 
dollars  had  appealed  to  his  imagination. 
But  a  gleam  came  into  his  eyes  as  he 
looked  at  Hunziger.  "I've  got  him,  any- 
way," he  said. 

The  American  agent  went  to  the  table 
and  picked  up  the  loose-leaf  books.  He 
glanced  through  them,  letting  the  edges 
of  the  pages  fall  away  from  his  thumb. 
He  looked  at  the  titles:  Carbon  Treat- 
ment, and  Heat  and  Pressure.  Hunziger 
appeared  to  have  been  knowledgeable 
in  his  selection  of  material.  Obviously 
the  two  books  contained  the  summation 
of  Tempest's  years  of  research. 

"The  value  of  this'U  be  in  industrial 
diamonds,"  said  Norton.  "The  miners 
and  engineers  of  the  world  need  them. 
And  our  Mr.  Hunziger  preserved  this 
knowledge  for  posterity.  If  he'd  looked 
in  the  cellar  before  he  made  his  notes, 
everything  would  have  been  destroyed. 
There's  a  certain  irony  in  that.  Yes,  sir, 
a  certain  irony.  Poor  Tempest  is  dead, 
but  wherever  he  is  I  think  he'll  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  outcome  of  this.  His  own 
arrangements  helped  to  make  it  so  no 
crook  got  anything  out  of  the  deal." 

The  rasp  came  into  his  voice  as  he 
looked  at  the  prisoners.  "You  hear 
that,  you  fools?  You  were  licked  from 
the  start." 
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Before  planers  take-off,  TWA  weather  officer  briefs  (I.  to  r.)  pilot  Robert  Talbott,  navigator  Ben  Blythe  and  copilot  Dick  Marquardt 


How  Flight  932 
Got  to  Paris 

By  RICHARD  WITKIN 

To  the  passengers,  it  seemed  a  simple  operation.    They'll  be 
amazed,  and  so  will  you,  to  learn  the  behind-the-scenes  story 


Engineer  Bateinan  Atkinson  (right)  checks  the 
gas    supply.     The    flight    burned    5,038    gallons 
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THE  air  lines  have  flown  so  many  people  to 
Europe — the  figure  is  nearing  2,000,000 — 
that  the  average  passenger  is  almost  as  casual 
about  an  ocean  hop  as  he  is  about  driving  50  miles 
to  visit  his  aunt.  Tucked  into  a  thickly  upholstered 
chair,  completely  out  of  touch  with  the  cockpit,  to- 
day's air  traveler  gives  little  thought  to  how  the 
plane  gets  where  it  is  going. 

But  a  transatlantic  flight  is  a  complicated  oper- 
ation involving  such  items  as,  $200,000  worth  of 
radio  equipment;  enough  instruments,  levers  and 
switches  to  fill  the  dashboards  of  a  hundred  cars; 
an  exhaustive  system  of  weather  reporting;  an  in- 
genious method  for  capitalizing  on  wind  currents; 
and  a  navigation  lab  that  looks  like  a  cross  between 
a  designer's  workbench  and  the  Mount  Palomar 
Observatory. 

An  ocean  hop  depends  on  a  great  deal  of  ma- 
chinery and,  until  scientists  design  a  fully  auto- 
matic air  liner,  a  high  degree  of  human  skill.  The 
average  flight  requires  a  crew  of  nine — three  pilots, 
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two  engineers,  navigator,  radioman,  purser  and 
hostess.  The  chief  pilot  is  not  only  the  man  at  the 
wheel  but  the  captain  of  the  ship,  keeping  close 
tabs  on  the  others'  work.  The  crewman  with  the 
most  to  keep  tabs  on — the  work  horse  of  the  outfit 
— is  the  navigator,  who  is  so  busy  juggling  sextant, 
pencil  and  charts  on  the  overwater  leg  of  the  trip 
that  he  hardly  has  time  to  mop  his  brow. 

I  recently  flew  from  New  York  to  Paris.  My  ia 
terest  was  not  in  who  the  passengers  were  or  how 
they  passed  their  time  on  board;  rather,  I  wanted  to 
see  how  a  commercial  air  liner,  using  the  latest  de- 
vices and  techniques,  manages  to  make  its  way 
unerringly  across  the  ocean.  I  chose  to  ride  in  the 
cockpit  most  of  the  way,  and  what  I  learned,  de- 
spite some  carry-over  of  basic  knowledge  from  my 
days  as  an  Air  Force  pilot,  was  a  revelation — es- 
pecially the  fabulous  new  navigation  technique 
that  deliberately  steers  a  plane  miles  off  course  to 
save  flying  time. 

The  story  of  Flight  932  actually  began  two  hours 
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yOULD-NATIONAL'S 


IRST  INDUSTRIAL  TYPE  BATTERY 
UILT  FOR  AUTOMOTIVE  USE.. 

oOors,  police,  fire  departments^  public 
Vility  servicemen  have  demanded  Mr.  Big. 


giant  battery  of  tremendous  power  —  Mr.  Big  is  built 
fr  the  man  who  wants  the  best.  Assurance  of  positive, 
Liick  starts  always  whether  it's  "30  below"  or  "100 
DOve". 


ere  is  a  truly  great  battery  built  by  the  nation's  great 
Uilder  of  automotive  and  industrial  batteries  —  for 
ken  who  drive  from  6,000  to  60,000  miles  a  year.  A 
^odern  achievement  in  design  that  handles  with  ease 
)day's  brilliant  cars  and  their  many  accessories. 

pr  carefree  driving,  insist  that  your  new  car  comes 
auipped  with  Mr.  Big. 


SUPERIOR 


WAYS 


A  Battery  That  Will  ^^C^^ 

Crank  His  Car  Fast  --  Always  —       ^^K^ 
Though  It  Stands  Out  All  Night  ^6^%/ 

At  30°  Below  Zero  ^ 


•  Life  expectancy  5  years  or  more 
in  normal  car  use. 
•  71%  more  starting  power 

at  zero  rated  capacity. 
•  50%  stronger  container. 
•  50%  more  lead— for  longer  life. 
•  New  Z-type  industrial  grids. 
•  Famous  spun  glass  insulation. 
•  100%  more  acid  above  plates — check  water  every  5,000  miles. 

PLUS  TELEVEL  VENT  PLUGS  THAT  TELL  WATER  LEVEL  AT  A  GLANCE. 


i 


Special  hold  down  clamps  come  wifh  Mr.  Big 
fo  fit  thi$  larger  battery  to  your  car. 


GOULD. NATIONAL    BATTERIES,    INC. 
Our  only  business  Is  building  better  batteries 

FACTORIES:  Atlanta  -  Chicago  -  Dallas  -  Dcpew  -  Huntington 
Kankakee  •  Leavenworth  -  Lot  Angeles  -  Lynchburg  -  Marlboro 
Memphis  -  Monroe  -  North  Bergen  -  Rock  Island  -  St.  Paul  -  Trenton 
West  Salem  -  Zanesville.  CANADIAN  FACTORIES:  Calgary  -  Fort 
Erie  -  Kingston 
G-N  B  INC, 


GOULD-NATIONAL    BATTERIES,    INCORPORATED 

ST.  PAUL  1,  MINNESOTA 


Please  send  me  complete  information  on  Mr.  Big 
Also  tell  me  where  I  can  buy  it. 


industrial  type  battery. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


_STATE- 
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Pilots  deliberately  steer  transocean  planes  off  straight  course — to  save  tinte 


Captain   Talbott,   copilot    Marquardt,    alternate   engineer   Sid   Carter         Navigator  Ben  Blythe  plots  932''9  course  from  Newfoundland  to  Paris 


before  the  scheduled  noon  take-oflf,  in  the  oper- 
ations office  of  Trans  World  Airlines'  hangar  across 
the  field  from  the  passenger  terminal  at  New 
York's  International  Airport.  There  the  crew  re- 
ceived a  preliminary  briefing.  Everyone  but  the 
purser  and  hostess,  who  made  straight  for  the 
kitchen  to  look  after  the  food  for  the  flight,  gath- 
ered round  the  dispatcher's  counter  while  he 
pointed  up  high  lights  on  the  latest  weather  charts. 
The  charts  showed  mild  cloud  build-ups  halfway 
to  Gander,  Newfoundland,  and  a  mere  scattering 
of  cloud  formations  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Paris. 
They  forecast  less  than  normal  tail  winds  en  route. 

The  dispatcher  handed  the  chief  pilot.  Captain 
Robert  H.  Talbott,  lists  of  the  passengers  and 
cargo.  They  added  up  to  a  heavy  load — 30  pas- 
sengers and  a  cargo-compartmentful  of  films, 
drugs,  dresses,  brassieres,  girdles,  auto  parts,  cigars, 
bulbs  and  electrical  appliances.  The  dispatcher 
told  Talbott  the  eight-ton  pay  load  was  so  heavy 
and  the  tail  winds  so  undernourished  that  he  was 
scheduling  the  plane  for  a  refueling  stop  at  Gander 
instead  of  letting  it  scoot  to  Paris  nonstop. 

The  plane  ticketed  for  Flight  932,  the  Star  of 
Delaware,  was  on  the  ramp  in  front  of  the  hangar. 
It  was  a  four-engine  triple-tailed  Lockheed  Con- 
stellation, a  $1,500,000  high-powered  glutton  for 
work.  Ground  attendants  were  crawling  all  over 
it,  loading  fuel  and  cargo.  After  the  briefing,  the 
two  engineers  went  out  to  the  ship  and,  solicitous 
as  horse  trainers  before  a  big  race,  gave  it  a  thor- 
ough going-over. 

An  hour  before  take-off  time,  the  rest  of  the 
crew  strolled  out.  Everyone  climbed  aboard  to 
taxi  the  Connie  across  the  field  and  pick  up  the 
paying  customers.  Talbott,  a  forty-three-year-old 
Purdue  graduate  who  has  flown  the  Atlantic  more 
than  300  times,  led  the  way  up  the  scaffold  stair- 
way to  the  cockpit. 

His  crew,  most  of  whom  he  had  flown  with 
previously  on  some  trip  or  other,  were  quite  a  bit 
younger — in  their  late  twenties  or  early  thirties. 
Originally  from  Arkansas,  Georgia,  New  York, 
Indiana  and  an  Indian  reservation  in   Montana, 


now  they  all  live  on  the  East  Coast  within  a  few 
hours  of  their  300-mile-an-hour  office.  Several  had 
found  their  way  into  the  flying  business  by  way  of 
the  Air  Force;  they  had  manned  B-29  Superforts  on 
the  bomb  run  over  Tokyo,  or  DC-4s  and  Com- 
mandos on  transport  routes  to  Bombay,  Britain 
and  Brisbane.  They  wore  their  gray  uniforms  in 
the  informal,  almost  flip  manner  traditional  with 
American  fliers. 

Talbott  lugged  a  brief  case  thick  as  a  courtroom 
lawyer's,  and  so  did  almost  everyone  else.  Talbott's 
included,  among  other  things:  a  full  set  of  air  traf- 
fic regulations,  a  manual  diagraming  the  plane's 
every  bone  and  fiber,  a  special  pilot's  navigation 
kit,  lists  of  every  radio  aid-to-navigation  on  routes 
from  San  Francisco  to  Bombay,  a  flashlight  and  a 
raincoat. 

For  a  couple  of  minutes  the  cockpit  was  a  Marx 
Brothers  scramble.  Talbott,  squeezing  his  brief 
case  between  the  two  pilots'  seats,  said:  "The  guy 
who  designed  this  cockpit  put  in  one  of  everything 
but  a  place  to  stick  all  this  reading  matter." 

"If  you'd  leave  out  those  25-cent  mysteries," 
copilot  Dick  Marquardt  replied,  "you  wouldn't 
have  so  much  trouble." 

Indignant  Protest  from  Navigator 

"In  case  anybody's  interested,"  piped  up  the 
navigator  as  he  removed  half  a  dozen  flight  caps 
from  his  desk  and  piled  them  atop  his  radio  set, 
"I'm  not  running  a  hat-check  concession." 

"Nobody's  interested,"  said  the  copilot. 

"Somebody  give  him  a  quarter  tip,"  said  the  engi- 
neer, who  then  looked  out  the  door  to  see  if  the 
ground  crew  were  ready  to  stand  by  the  engines 
with  fire-extinguisher  bottles.  The  chatter  turned 
businesslike  as  soon  as  the  pilots  set  to  work  start- 
ing the  engines.  That  done,  the  copilot  called  the 
tower  for  taxiing  instructions,  and  Talbott  taxied 
the  plane  slowly  to  the  passenger  terminal  for  the 
last  lap  of  the  preflight  routine:  a  more  detailed 
weather  briefing  from  a  government  forecaster;  a 
check  with  the  ticket  counter  to  see  if  everyone  was 


accounted  for;  a  trip  by  Talbott  to  the  customs 
office  to  clear  the  cargo. 

At  11:40  A.M.  Eastern  daylight  time,  the  termi- 
nal's public  address  system  directed  the  plane's  30 
passengers  to  the  boarding  gate.  Talbott,  bringing 
up  the  rear,  maneuvered  his  200  pounds  into 
the  left-hand  pilot's  seat,  got  the  all-clear  from  the 
purser  and  asked  the  copilot  to  start  reading  the 
check  list  of  71  "must"  steps  preparatory  to  take- 
off. At  12:06  the  Star  of  Delaware,  throbbing  im- 
patiently at  the  entrance  to  Runway  7,  received 
permission  from  the  tower  to  take  off.  Talbott 
rolled  the  plane  into  position  and  pushed  the  throt- 
tles forward,  while  the  engineer,  riding  sideways 
behind  the  copilot  before  a  teeming  panel  of  engine 
instruments,  peered  at  the  dials  for  the  slightest  jig- 
gle of  a  malfunction.  A  short  way  down  the  run- 
way, in  plenty  of  time  to  call  the  whole  thing  off  if 
one  engine  so  much  as  cleared  its  throat,  Talbott 
shouted  to  the  engineer:   "Take-off?" 

"Take-off  okay,"  came  the  reply. 

The  Connie  sailed  into  the  air  at  12:07 — 50  tons 
of  airplane,  cargo  and  humanity  bound  for  Paris 
at  last  by  way  of  a  superskyway  17,000  feet  up. 
Talbott  tuned  one  of  his  two  radio  compasses  to 
the  Montauk  beacon  at  the  tip  of  Long  Island  and 
banked  the  ship  to  follow  the  compass  needle  along 
the  coast.  Roosevelt  Field,  Lindbergh's  take-off 
point  for  Paris  25  years  ago  but  now  a  wistful  fac- 
tory site,  drifted  by  past  the  left  wing.  Soon  the 
copilot  picked  up  his  hand  mike  and  told  the  air- 
ways station  at  La  Guardia  Airport  that  Flight  932 
was  climbing  on  course  over  Fire  Island,  estimat- 
ing arrival  over  Montauk  in  17  minutes.  It  was  the 
first  of  a  stream  of  radio  contacts  destined  to  keep 
the  Connie  in  intimate  touch  with  the  ground  all 
the  way  to  Paris.  Lindbergh's  only  ground  contact 
had  come  when  he  buzzed  a  fishing  vessel  to  shout: 
"Is  this  the  rijbt  way  to  Ireland?" 

The  two  pilots  and  engineer  had  the  show  all 
to  themselves  on  the  coast-hugging  leg  to  Gan- 
der. The  radioman's  wooden  desk,  behind  the 
pilot's  seat  facing  the  wing,  was  deserted.  So 
was    the    navigator's    station   on    a-  dais    farther 
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The  coolie  way  of  building  roads 
is  hard  on  men 


The  American  ^y 

is  tough  on  machines  and  ^Your  Unseen  Friend^ 


\ 


as  the  poet  said,  the  East  and  West 
shall  never  meet . . . 
Not  when  it  comes  to  road 

lilding  anyway!  For  where  the  East 
ches  a  road  along,  the  West  (America) 
purts  it  out" ...  by  the  mile. 
Where  the  East  drives  its  men, 
nerica  drives  its  machines.  And,  with 
four  Unseen  Friend's"  help,  builds 
ads  at  tremendous  speeds. 

Take  this  big  rugged  earth-mover,  for 
ample. 

Called  a  scraper,  this  fast-moving 
»an"  is  a  rugged  "jack-of-all-trades." 
traper,  loader,  dump  truck,  it  can 
rape,  load,  haul,  and  spread  about  900 
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wheelbarrow  loads  an  hour . . .  shift  after 
shift,  day  after  day. 

A  dependable  work  horse,  this  giant ! 
Designers  saw  to  that  when  they  used 
Nickel-containing  steels  and  Inco-devel- 
oped  Ductile  Iron  in  many  vital  parts. 

There  are  tough,  strong,  shock-  or 
wear-resisting  Nickel-containing  steels 
in  stressed  members  of  the  scraper;  in 
gears  and  axles ;  in  critical  parts  of  the 
tractor  unit  that  keeps  this  big  behemoth 
on  the  go.  And,  in  many  cases,  winch 
drums  are  made  of  Ductile  Iron! 

With  the  powerful  push  of  such  mecha- 
nized equipment,  America  has  today 
more  than  1,617,000  miles  of  surfaced 
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rural  roads  alone.  In  1900,  there  were 
only  about  150,000. 

In  performing  this  miracle,  road  build- 
ers have  had  many  a  helping  hand  from 
Inco  Nickel.  Like  you,  though,  they  rarely 
see  this  friendly  metal  because  it's  usually 
intermixed  with  other  metals  to  add 
toughness,  hardness,  or  other  special 
properties.  That  is  why  Inco  Nickel  is 
called  "Your  Unseen  Friend." 


You  and  "Your  Unseen  Friend":  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night,  Inco  Nickel  is  ahcays 
tvith  you  — helping  to  make  your  life 
easier,  brighter,  more  pleasant,  more 
worthivhile.  Just  hoiv?  "The  Romance  of 
Nickel"  tells  you.  Send  for  your  free 
copy.  Write  The  International  Nickel 
Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  987a,  Neiv  York  5, 


N.Y. 


}19S2T.  I.N.  Co. 


Inco  Nickel 


.Your Unseen  Friend 
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The   INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
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HOME  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

THE  PERENNIALLY  POPULAR 
NEW  YORK  ADDRESS 


^"S"^PSDHIASIS 

^r^^^^~~^^~JM  '5CALV     SKIN     TROUBICI 

MAKE  THE  ONE  l^DCRm  OIL 

SPOTf^ 

TEST    ; 


Prove  It  yourt«lf  no  mntter 
how  lonir   you    have   ■nff^rrd 
or   whut   fou    liftv*  tripd. 
lt«Butlful    book    on   pdorla- 
Ris    and    Dvrmoll    with 
araar.inir,    true     photo- 
»mr>f>rc    nrnof  of   rvMulU 
■ant  FR^E.   Writ«  for  it. 


Don't   mlitaka   ecz«ma 
for   the    stubborn,   uxly 
•mbarra&tlnK  scaly  «kln 
disease  Psoriasis.    Apptv 
non>ttatninK    Derm  oil. 
Thounandit    do     for    scaly 
■  pota    on    bodr    or    scalp. 
Qrstafol    uBern.    ofton    after 
years  of   aofforfns,    raport 
the    «calea    have    Kone,    th« 

r«d    patchea    aradually   dia-  ,^^^^^^^       ,„, 

appeared    and    they    enjoyed  the    thrill  ^^^^^^^ 

of  a  clear  ^kln  aifaln.     Dermoil  I*  used 

by  many  doctors  and  is  backed  by  ■  positive  aareement  to 
givo  dentttte  ben4^>lit  In  2  weeks  or  money  la  refunded  with- 
out qusMtloo.  Send  10c  (atamoa  or  culn)  for  ^eneroua  trial 
bottia  to  make  our  famoua  "Ooa  ftpot  Trat".  Test  tt  your- 
self. Raaulta  may  aurpriiia  you.  Write  today  for  your  teat 
bottle.  Caution:  Una  on'y  aa  dirort«d.  Print  name 
lalnty.      Don't    delay.      Sold    by   Liggett   and    Walgreen    Orui 


(END    FOU 

N  GENEROUS 
■)  TRIAL 
SIZE     - 
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tores    and  other  leading   Druggists.     LAKE    UkBORATORICS, 
oa    392S    Strathmoor    Stahon.   Oopt.  242^.    n.ttoit    77.    Mtrh. 
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SHINES 

Y^VM  RUBBING 

WITH 

KIWI 

SHOE    POLISH 

•  Covers  ScufF  Marks 
•  Give*  Shoes  Richer  Color 

KIWI  quickly  buffs  up  into  a  brilliant 
lustre,  without  hard  rubbing.  And 
KIWI  shines  come  back  again  and 
again  with  just  a  quick  brush  up. 

SPECIAL  OFFER!  For  generous-size 
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back — a  forward-facing  metal  desk 
complete  with  radio  set,  sextant  case, 
drift  meter,  a  drawer  full  of  charts  and 
a  trough  full  of  pencils.  The  navigator 
and  radioman  were  deadheading  to 
Gander  in  upper  and  lower  crew  bunks 
across  the  aisles.  On  the  run  to  New- 
foundland, no  different  from  an  over- 
land run  to  Chicago,  their  services 
weren't  needed.  The  pilots  navigated 
for  themselves  by  following  the  com- 
pass needles  and  tuning  their  radio 
compasses  to  airways  radio  stations 
studding  the  route  15  or  20  minutes 
apart.  But  the  navigator  and  radioman 
would  be  in  for  a  busy  time  once  the 
plane  left  Gander  for  open  water,  where 
rapid-fire  Morse  code  has  to  be  used  for 
long-distance  radio  contacts  and  there 
aren't  nearly  enough  floating  radio  sta- 
tions for  dependable  navigation. 

The  relief  pilot  and  alternate  engi- 
neer rode  extra  seats  always  set  aside 
for  the  crew  in  the  passenger  cabin. 
This  second  platoon  is  carried  along 
because  federal  air-safety  regulations 
limit  crewmen  to  1 2  hours  on  duty  at  a 
stretch,  and  New  York-to-Paris  takes 
about  14  hours.  A  pilot  or  engineer 
can  get  a  Httle  groggy  manipulating 
gadgets  and  staring  at  dials  too  long. 

Exactly  four  hours  after  take-off, 
Talbott  let  the  Connie  down  gently  at 
Gander,  an  unglamorous  hangar-and- 
barracks  community  thrown  up  with 
wartime  haste  in  the  thick  Canadian 
woods.  "Wouldn't  mind  a  couple  of 
weeks  fishing  up  this  way,"  he  said  as 
he  led  his  crew  down  gray  hangar  cor- 
ridors to  the  dispatcher's  office. 

"Welcome  to  Newfoundland,"  was 
the  dispatcher's  greeting.  "Salmon  are 
rutming  nice."  It  was  almost  as  if  he 
had  heard  Talbott's  remark,  but  the  co- 
incidence was  not  unusual  because  he 
knew  of  Talbott's  hankering  to  hang  up 
his  crusher  hat  in  a  few  years  and  live 
in  semiretirement  hauling  vacationers 
on  fishing  trips  in  his  new  cabin  cruiser. 

"You'll  never  retire,"  the  dispatcher 
said.  "Ten  years  from  now  you'll  still 
be  screaming  from  20,000,  'Give  me 
another  altitude.  Lot  of  damn'  ice  up 
here.'  " 

The  captain  smiled.  "Wanna  bet?" 
he  asked,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
the  up-to-the-minute  weather  map  the 
Gander  meteorologist  had  drawn  on 
the  basis  of  hundreds  of  reports  radi- 


Captain  Robert  H.  Talbott  has  his 
meal  brought  to  him  in  the  cockpit 


oed  from  ships  and  planes.  The  weather 
all  the  way  to  Paris  looked  easy  to  get 
along  with.  Talbott  and  the  navigator 
then  examined  the  dispatcher's  calcula- 
tions on  the  fastest  route  to  the  French 
coast,  based  on  a  remarkable  new 
method  of  figuring  that  cuts  flying  time 
by  taking  detours.  The  calculations, 
which  figured  to  take  the  plane  far 
north  of  the  straight-line  great  circle 
course,  double-checked  okay. 

Just  short  of  an  hour  after  the  Gan- 
der landing,  the  Star  of  Delaware  was 
in  the  air  again,  making  tracks  for 
Paris.  The  second  platoon  had  taken 
over  the  copilot's  and  engineer's  seats; 
the  first  platoon  had  taken  over  the 
crew  bunks.  The  navigation  and  radio 
sections  were  open  for  business.  The 
cockpit,  busy  enough  on  the  trip  to 
Gander,  now  began  to  bustle  like  Ma- 
cy's  before  Christmas. 

The  plane  had  barely  cleared  the 
ground  before  the  navigator  was  up  to 
his  elbows  in  charts,  dividers,  plotters 
and  pencils.  The  engineer  pulled  out 
his  fuel-consumption  charts  and  started 
calculating  how  much  gas  the  plane 
should  burn  on  the  climb  to  17,000 
feet.  The  radioman  punched  out  a  stac- 
cato rhythm  on  the  old-fashioned  wire- 
less key  at  his  desk.  Eighteen  minutes 
after  take-off,  he  got  through  all  the 
way  to  Paris,  far  out  of  normal  range  of 
voice  transmitters.  The  Morse  code 
message  read:  "TWA  932  QTN  (de- 
parted) CYQX  (Gander)  2059Z 
(8:59  P.M.,  Zebra  time)  QAH 
(cruise)  17,000  QRE  (expected  ar- 
rive) 0628Z  (6:28  A.M.  Zebra  time)." 

Advantages  of  ''Zebra  Time'^ 

Zebra  time,  four  hours  ahead  of  New 
York  daylight  time  and  figured  on  the 
24-hour  clock,  is  the  time  at  the  Green- 
wich meridian.  It  is  used  for  all  plane- 
to-ground  messages.  Otherwise,  if 
clocks  had  to  be  changed  in  one-hour 
installments  as  successive  time  zones 
were  crossed,  the  confusion  would  be 
horrendous. 

Talbott  was  handling  the  wheel.  Re- 
lief pilot  Rollie  Wirth,  after  realigning 
the  gyroscopic  with  the  magnetic  com- 
pass, pulled  out  a  cigarette. 

Position  reports  are  made  at  least 
once  an  hour  over  the  ocean  so  that 
air-sea   rescue  units  will  know  where 


Radioman  Ben  Hurt  naps  en  route 
to  Gander,  where  he  goes  on  duty 


to  concentrate  a  search  in  case  a  plane 
suddenly  stops  checking  in.  Forty  min 
utes  out  of  Gander,  navigator  Bei 
Blythe  told  radioman  Ben  Hurt  thi 
plane  was  over  Shark  intersection.  Thf 
radioman  relayed  the  information  tc 
Gander.  If  you  looked  below  when  tht 
Star  of  Delaware  reported  being  ovei 
Shark,  all  you  could  see,  in  all  direc 
tions,  was  ocean.  Shark  is  simply  ;^ 
figment  of  the  imagination  of  Canal 
dian-American  air-trafl[ic  controllers— 
an  arbitrarily  defined  spot  on  the  globii 
49  degrees  40  minutes  north,  51  deji 
grees  30  minutes  west.  The  authoritieii 
have  spotted  such  imaginary  gateway:- 
up  and  down  the  coast  and  laid  down 
regulations  that  all  transoceanic  ai 
traffic  enter  or  exit  through  them 
These  gateways  have  no  official  con 
nection  with  continental  air-defens'i 
commands,  but  anybody  picked  up  oi| 
radar  sneaking  through  a  back  alley  ii 
likely  to  find  an  inquisitive  jet  fightei 
looking  him  over  in  no  time. 

Having  checked  in  at  Shark,  the  nav 
igator  gave  Talbott  a  new  compas 
heading  to  follow — 109  degrees.  No\i 
we  come  to  that  ingenious  figuring  tech: 
nique  for  saving  flying  time  by  goin 
the  long  way  around.  Based  on  a  for 
mula  that  looks  like  a  holdover  from  a 
alchemy  experiment  but  is  really  th 
outgrowth  of  wartime  research,  the  cal 
culation  method  is  a  little  like  savin; 
time  in  your  car  by  taking  a  windin 
back  road  to  avoid  traffic  slowdowns  o 
the  main  road.  Only  you  don't  kee 
turning  the  wheel  in  the  plane  as  yo 
turn  the  car  wheel;  you  hold  the  whet 
steady  on  a  single  heading  and  let  var>i 
ing  wind  currents  snake  you  along  tb 
back-road  course. 

The  formula  works  this  way: 
You   start   with   a   number  derive 
from  the  difference  between  the  bare 
metric  pressure  where  you  are  and  th 
barometric  pressure  where  you're  gc 
ing.    (That  simple  number  is  really 
summary  of  all  the  forecast  wind  cui 
rents  en  route.)   You  multiply  the  win 
currents  by  a  number  relating  to  tb 
latitude  in  which  the  ocean  hop  tak( 
place.    You  divide  the  result  by  thl 
plane's  average  air  speed.   The  answs 
— provided  the  weather  forecasts  hoi 
up — will  be  the  number  of  miles  rigl  1^ 
or  left  of  destination  you  will  finish  u    i 
if  you  bird-dog  straight  for  it  and  don 


Purser   Leon   Walling   and   hostetk  (u 
Merry    Bennett   preparing   a    ine«t|,| 
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bother  about  cross  winds  blowing  you 
this  way  and  that. 

ijl    Suppose  the  formula  tells  you  the 
ilinct  effect  of  all  the  different  wind  cur- 
irents  will  be  to  blow  you  past  your  des- 
tination so  many  miles  to  the  right, 
south  of  your  course.   In  that  case,  in- 
ristead  of  setting  a  course  straight  for 
your  destination,  you  point  the  plane 
;so  many  degrees  left  of  the  straight-line 
course  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
■total  drift  to  the  right.   And  no  matter 

I  low  far  you  are  blown  left  toward  Ice- 
and  and  then  right  toward  the  Azores, 
rou  should  come  out  right  on  destina- 
■"ion.  Not  only  that,  but  you'll  make  the 
in  the  fastest  possible  time. 

Figuring  on  Wind  Currents 

Sounds  incredible,  but  it  works.  Let's 
locake  the  formula  and  see  how  it  specifi- 
i!;ally  worked  for  Flight  932,  which  was 
^.'supposed  to  hit  the  French  coast  at  the 
[radio  beacon  at  Ploneis.  The  calcula- 
vJion  was  made,  you'll  remember,  in  the 
sjdispatcher's  office  at  Gander.  It  showed 
fhat  if  the  Connie  set  a  bird-dog  course 
knor  Ploneis,  wind  currents  en  route 
ijvould  probably  guide  the  plane  across 
irjJie  French  coast  58  miles  to  the  right 
!ipf  Ploneis.  It  was  then  simple  to  cal- 
culate that  the  plane  should  fly  with  its 
ilhose  pointed  two  degrees  left  of  the 
npird-dog  course  in  order  to  hit  Ploneis 
npn  the  button;  hence,  the  109-degree 
otompass  heading  the  navigator  told 
tfpaptain  Talbott  to  follow. 

As  the  flight  turned  out,  the  Connie 

lew  in  an  arc  that  veered  as  far  as  76 

lautical  miles  north  of  the  great  circle, 

ijar  shortest-distance,  course.  But  it  beat 

he  great  circle  flying  time  by  20  min- 

ites.   It  costs  about  $1,000  an  hour  to 

eiteep  a  Connie  in  the  air.  If  the  air  line 

ro4:ould  cut  out  20  minutes  on  each  of  its 

iti|j4  ocean  crossings  a  week,  the  annual 

joliaving  would  come  to  more  than  $1,- 

I  (X)0,000. 

HI  The  freak  of  nature  that  makes  the 
iniiormula  possible  is  this:  wind  currents 
tto  the  temperate  zone  between  North 
ktAmerica  and  Europe  blow  in  regular 
tlii(ircular  patterns — enormous  spinning 
jtowers  of  air,  hundreds  of  miles  in  di- 
ol^imeter,  ambling  about  the  ocean.  In  a 
Eiiiigh-pressure  area,  the  tower  of  air 
ujjpins  clockwise;  in  a  low-pressure  area, 
jifounterclockwise.    Thus,  when  flying 


from  New  York  to  Paris,  you  can  save 
time  by  picking  up  free  shoves  from  tail 
winds  on  the  north  (top)  side  of  clock- 
wise highs  or  the  south  (bottom)  side 
of  counterclockwise  lows. 

The  locations  of  the  high-  and  low- 
pressure  areas  are  all  spotted  in  the 
barometric  pressure  figures  that  go  into 
the  formula.  The  single  compass  head- 
ing which  the  formula  tells  you  to  fol- 
low manages  to  avoid  all  the  head  winds 
and  ride  all  the  tail  winds.  You'll  wan- 
der way  off  the  great  circle  course,  but 
the  extra  speed  from  the  tail  winds  will 
pay  big  dividends  in  shortened  flying 
time.  If  the  pressure  figures  that  go 
into  the  formula  change  on  the  way, 
the  navigator  keeps  abreast  of  any 
changes.  All  he  has  to  do  then  is  put 
the  formula  through  its  paces  again  and 
work  out  a  new  compass  heading.  You 
can't  go  wrong. 

So  109  degrees  it  was,  and  Talbott 
climbed  the  Connie  on  course  past  15,- 
000  feet  toward  its  assigned  altitude  of 
17,000. 

"I  wish  Airways  Control  hadn't 
turned  down  our  request  for  19,000," 
he  told  the  copilot.  "Better  tail  winds 
up  there." 

"I  don't  remember  the  last  time  I  got 
an  altitude  I  asked  for,"  said  Mar- 
quardt.  "I  love  our  European  cousins, 
but  it  always  turns  out  some  Britisher 
or  Dutchman  is  taking  off  in  front  of 
me  hogging  the  best  winds." 

"I  think  we  ought  to  take  it  up  with 
the  United  Nations,"  Talbott  said. 

At  21:45  Zebra  time,  the  radioman 
tuned  in  500  kilocycles — international 
distress  frequency — to  keep  an  ear 
open  for  any  plane  or  ship  in  trouble. 
Radio  operators  on  planes  and  ships 
all  over  the  world  were  also  tuning  in  at 
exactly  the  same  time.  The  "listening 
watch"  is  kept  for  three  minutes  twice 
each  hour.  Radioman  Hurt  heard  no 
SOS  and  tuned  out. 

Talbott  leveled  out  the  plane  at  17,- 
000  and  switched  on  the  automatic  pi- 
lot, the  greatest  laborsaving  device 
since  the  cotton  gin.  Ask  any  pilot. 
"George,"  as  the  autopilot  is  affection- 
ately known  in  the  trade,  gave  Talbott  a 
chance  to  turn  his  attention  to  matters 
for  which  no  one  had  yet  rigged  up 
gyroscopes.  He  was  the  captain  on  the 
bridge  now;  double-checking  on  the 
navigator's  double-checking.  He  picked 


leijUternate    engineer    Sid    Carter    and    hostess    Merry    Bennett    checking 
eaihrough    French    customs    after    the    Star    of    Delaware    completes   trip 
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up  from  the  radioman  the  latest 
weather  reports  dot-dashed  from  Shan- 
non, Prestwick,  London,  Paris,  Lyons 
and  Geneva.  Then  he  asked  the  engi- 
neer how  things  were  going. 

"The  oil-pressure  gauge  on  number 
three  engine  is  dancing  a  little  jig."  the 
engineer  said.  "Probably  nothing 
wrong  with  the  engine — just  a  temper- 
amental gauge.  Think  I'll  switch  to  an- 
other engine  and  see  if  the  same  thing 
happens." 

Talbott  watched  while  the  engineer 
connected  the  gauge  to  give  a  reading 
on  number  four  engine.  The  needle 
gave  the  same  wobbly  reading  it  did 
on  number  three. 

"Just  the  gauge,"  Talbott  said. 
"When  we're  an  hour  and  a  half  out  of 
Paris,  let's  radio  ahead  and  tell  them 
the  next  crew  will  need  a  new  gauge 
before  taking  off  for  Zurich." 

"Will  do,"  said  the  engineer. 

Time  to  "Establish  a  Fix" 

It  was  an  hour  since  the  plane  had 
checked  in  over  Shark — time  for  the 
navigator  to  try  to  pin  down  the 
plane's  position  again  or,  in  navigator's 
lingo,  to  "establish  a  fix."  It  was  a  time 
of  day  when  most  of  his  navigation 
tricks  couldn't  work.  The  sun,  painting 
a  vivid  orange  sunset  dead  astern,  was 
too  low  for  a  sextant  shot.  The  stars 
weren't  out  yet.  And  a  marshmallow 
cloud  layer  below  concealed  the  white- 
caps  that  would  have  enabled  him  to 
calculate  wind  drift  through  the  drift 
meter.  But  neither  sleet  nor  rain  nor 
anything  else — except  a  broken  instru- 
ment— can  mess  up  the  formula.  Just 
as  it  is  used  to  measure  total  drift  for 
an  entire  trip,  it  can  be  called  on  to 
measure  the  number  of  miles  of  drift 
between  the  last  "fix"  and  the  current 
position.  That  drift  figure  enables  you 
to  determine  on  the  map  the  exact  di- 
rection in  which  you  have  been  flying. 
You  can't  pinpoint  position,  since  you 
can  make  only  a  close  approximation 
of  the  distance  flown  on  that  heading, 
but  you're  in  good  shape  until  the  stars 
come  out. 

The  stars  obliged  in  time  for  the  next 
fix  at  23:29.  Navigator  Blythe  climbed 
on  a  stool  to  peer  through  his  periscope 
sextant.  He  took  readings  on  three 
bright  stars — Deneb  (tail),  Arcturus 
(guard  of  the  bear)  and  Altair  (bird). 
He  translated  the  readings  into  lines 
on  his  chart  of  the  ocean,  and  estab- 
lished a  "fix"  a  little  south  of  the  pre- 
dicted course  but  still  a  good  deal  north 
of  the  great-circle  route.  The  plane 
was  making  254  knots  (292  miles  an 
hour),  helped  by  a  10-knot  tail  wind. 

While  entering  these  facts  in  his 
log.  the  navigator  kept  an  eye  on  his 
radio  compass,  which  was  pointing  to 
"Ocean  Station  Charlie,"  a  nearby  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  ship.  Ocean  Station  ships 
are  posted  regularly  at  10  spots  in  the 
North  Atlantic  under  a  13-nation  pro- 
gram co-ordinated  by  the  UN  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization 
(ICAO).  Their  job  is  to  feed  out 
weather  reports,  guide  planes  with  their 
radio  beacons,  and  toss  a  life  line  to 
any  ship  in  distress  or  a  plane  that 
might  suddenly  have  to  make  an  un- 
scheduled stop  at  sea. 

The  Coast  Guard  cutter  Dexter  was 
manning  the  Charlie  station  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  navigator  yelled  forward  to 
radioman  Hurt  that  the  plane  would  be 
abeam  the  cutter  in   15  minutes.    He 


suggested  radioing  position  to  the  Dex- 
ter before  checking  in  with  Gander 
again.  "Good  idea,"  Hurt  said.  "You 
know,  every  time  I  call  a  poor  buzzard 
on  a  weather  ship,  I  feel  like  I'm  talking 
to  a  guy  in  Siberia." 

The  radioman  made  contact  with 
the  Dexter  on  a  voice  frequency  at 
three  minutes  to  midnight.  Zebra  time, 
reporting  that  the  plane  would  be  70 
miles  south  of  its  station  at  10  minutes 
after  the  hour.  He  asked  if  the  cutter 
could  pick  up  the  plane  on  radar  to 
verify  the  position.  While  waiting  for 
the  Dexter  to  study  the  radar  blips,  the 
radioman  checked  in  with  Gander.  The 
cutter  called  back  and  said  that 
the  Connie  was  too  far  away  to  pick  up 
on  radar  (which  won't  bend  around  the 
earth's  curve). 

The  shut-eye  schedule  showed  that  it 
was  Captain  Talbott's  turn  to  take  over 
one  of  the  crew  bunks.  He  routed  out 
Dick  Marquardt  to  share  the  flying  with 
RoUie  Wirth.  But,  before  turning  in, 
he  went  into  a  huddle  with  the  navi- 
gator to  see  how  the  HOWGOZIT  was 
going.  The  HOWGOZIT  is  another  bit 
of  paper  work  for  the  paper-harried 
navigator,  and  the  name  is  simply  a  lazy 
way  of  saying:  "How  goes  the  fuel  sup- 
ply?" It's  nothing  but  a  graph  with  a 
few  innocent-looking  lines  and  arrows 
that  can  save  a  lot  of  embarrassment.  A 
couple  of  Unes  drawn  before  take-off 
show  how  much  fuel  you  should  have 
burned  for  the  number  of  miles  you've 
gone.  Another  drawn  gradually  en 
route  shows  whether  the  engines  are 
sticking  to  their  ration.  The  graph 
screams  "trouble"  long  before  you 
might  suddenly  find  yourself  still  four 
hours  to  fly  at  sea,  with  only  three 
hours'  fuel  left  and  not  a  gas  pump 
in  sight. 

The  arrows  are  added  to  enable  the 
pilot,  in  case  of  emergency,  to  make  a 
quick  decision  on  whether  to  head  back 
to  Gander  or  push  on  to  France.  One  is 
labeled  "Point  of  No  Return,"  mean- 
ing: when  you've  passed  here,  forget 


about  Gander,  you  couldn't  make  it  | 
you  wanted  to.  The  other  is  labele 
"Equal  Time  Point,"  meaning:  whe 
you've  passed  here,  whether  you  ca 
make  it  to  Gander  or  not,  it's  quick^ 
to  France. 

The  navigator  told  Talbott:  "We'l 
have  enough  extra  gas  to  make  BerliT 
if  we  have  to."  (The  flight  took  5,03| 
gallons.) 

Talbott  replied:  "Any  time  Paris 
weathered  in,  I'm  heading  for  the  Rivl 
era,  not  Germany."  He  bade  the  navigq 
tor,  "Bon  soirf"  and  crept  into  his  bur 

At  Work  on  the  Flight  Log 

Blythe   quickly   shoved    the   HO\ 
GOZIT  aside  and,   hardly  pausing 
light  a  cigarette,  went  back  to  his  lef| 
handed  scribbling  in  the  flight  log. 
had  no  sooner  caught  up  with  his  boolj 
keeping  than  it  was  time  to  take  anoth« 
star  "fix."   Both  the  "fix"  and  the  dril 
calculation  from  the  formula  still  tal 
lied,  except  for  a  few  negligible  mile! 
with  the  route  mapped  out  at  Gande] 
On  a  slip  of  paper  Blythe  wrote  out , 
new  compass  heading  for  the  pilot] 
who  promptly  passed  the  buck  to  tl 
automatic  pilot.    The  compass  chang 
did  not  mean  that  the  formula  had  cor 
up  with  a  new  drift  correction;  the  no^ 
still  had  to  be  pointed  two  degrees  lej 
of  the  straight  course.  But  the  new  cor 
pass  heading  took  account  of  naturej 
whimsey  in  failing  to  plunk  down  th 
magnetic  pole  right  on  the  North  Pol(| 
Because  of  the  divergence,  you  have  t| 
make  allowances  of  so  many  degree! 
the  number  depending  on  the  planej 
longitude.   Longitude  rolls  by  fast  in 
five-mile-a-minute  Connie. 

An  hour  later,  Flight  932  had  juil 
about  outdistanced  the  previous  supplf 
of  stars  and  the  navigator  picked  oil 
three  new  ones  for  his  "fix."  He  thel 
got  a  double  check  from  the  formulj 
and,  half  an  hour  later,  a  triple  checl 
from  Ocean  Weather  Station  Jig,  whic| 
was  near  enough  for  radar  to  work. 
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(fipe.    They  just  let  '^Georg^^  do  it 

i. 


'I  The  coast  of  Europe  now  was  a  mere 

^Ko  and  a  half  hours  away,  and  numer- 

*^'us  reassuring  signs  were  popping  up 

■"^h  vouch  for  the  uncomfortably  intan- 

^'"ible  statistics  of  the  navigator.   There 

ere  the  Piccadilly  accent  of  the  Brit- 

'fher    manning    Jig's    radio    and    the 

^'rogue   of  the   Shannon   operator,   to 

'•'horn  the  plane's  hourly  position  re- 

Ijrts  were  now  being  directed.    And 

!t;ad  ahead,  less  than  four  hours  after 

"iinset,  were   the  spectacular  advance 

S'ireaks  of  the  rising  sun.  Talbott  stuck 

Ts  head  out  from  behind  the  curtains 

'  the  lower  bunk  and  said  to  the  navi- 

itor:  "Hey,  Blythe,  how  about  hauling 

)wn  that  sextant  of  yours  so  I  can 

ose  the  door  to  the  galley.   You  have 

'fi  be  an  acrobat  to  put  your  pants  on 

"'  "How  did  you  get  them  off?"  the  navi- 

^'*itor  asked,  taking  down  the  sextant. 
"I  don't  remember,"  Talbott  said. 
Hostess  Merry  Bennett  knocked  and 
ought  in  hot  coffee.    Then  she  took 

"'/er  the  lower  for  her  own  rest  period. 

'"  "How  many  hours  do  I  have?"  she 
iked,  before  buttoning  up  the  curtain. 

"I^  "Not  quite  three,"  Talbott  said. 

*  "What?  I  thought  I  had  four  or  five." 

"if  "Well,  we'll  just  fly  around  a  while," 
e  pilot  assured  her.    "Let  us  know 

'  hen  you've  had  enough  sleep  and  we'll 

''f)  in  and  land." 
She  stuck  out  her  tongue  and  dis- 
)peared. 

The  navigator,  a  study  in  perpetual 
otion,  now  proceeded  to  fix  the  plane's 
teition  from  a  dozen  different  "road" 
s.  His  performance  in  the  next  10 
inutes,  with  the  radioman's  help,  was 
tough  to  make  the  most  casual  air 
aveler  sit  pop-eyed  on  the  edge  of  his 
at.  The  navigator  tuned  in,  succes- 
rtly,  the  Bushmills  (England),  Ploneis 

'lid  Shannon  stations  of  a  remarkable 
dio  network  known  as  Consol.  (The 
ations  squeak  out  60-signal  combina- 
jns  of  dots  and  dashes  which,  when 
xoded  via  special  table,  give  the 
ane's  direction  from  the  station.  The 

^  ane's  position  is  where  any  two  direc- 
m  lines — or  bearings — cross.) 

I  Lindbergh  Incident  Recalled 

The  radioman  meanwhile  held  down 
i  Morse  key  to  let  three  Royal  Air 
Dree  stations  take  similar  bearings,  re- 
ying  them  to  the  navigator.  Then  the 
ivigator  shot  one  last  star  "fix"  he- 
re sunup,  and  finished  off  with  an- 
her  check  from  the  formula.  It  was 
'inewhere  along  here  that  Lindbergh 
:lled  at  the  fishing  trawler  for  direc- 
)ns. 

The  formula  now  showed  that  Flight 
12  had  drifted  three  degrees  to  the 
?ht  over  the  past  hour.  The  plane 
id  ridden  around  the  top  side  of  the 
ockwise-turning  circle  of  wind  and, 
ter  pointing  its  nose  for  hours  as 
ough  it  were  hightailing  for  the  Brit- 
1  Isles,  had  been  whirled  down  toward 
e  northwest  tip  of  France — just  the 
ay  the  formula  planned.  Tail  winds 
ijji  route,  however,  had  exceeded  pre- 
cted  speeds  and  the  navigator  now 
It  his  estimate  on  arrival  in  Paris  from 
28  to  six  o'clock  even.  Zebra  time; 
ven  o'clock,  Paris  time. 
"Half  an  hour  earlier  to  hit  the  sack," 
id  copilot  Marquardt  when  the  navi- 
itor  announced  the  new  estimate. 
"I  hope  they  don't  stick  us  in  that 
'tel  right  off  the  Etoile,"  said  Tal- 
'    "You  can't  sleep  with  those  crazy 
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French  drivers  tooting  their  horns  all 
the  way  around  the  Arch." 

"You  should've  grown  up  in  Brook- 
lyn," said  engineer  Carter.   "I'll  sleep." 

Four  hundred  miles  out  of  Paris,  the 
cockpit  began  to  buzz.  Talbott  called 
the  air  lines'  station  at  Orly  Field,  Paris, 
and  got  an  okay  to  descend  to  9,500 
feet  after  crossing  the  coast.  Radioman 
Hurt  relayed  a  final  set  of  RAF  bear- 
ings to  the  navigator.  The  hostess 
brought  the  pilots  their  breakfast  while 
there  still  was  time  left  before  they  had 
to  take  over  the  wheel  from  the  auto- 
matic "George."  Engineer  Carter  wrote 
out  a  message  to  radio  the  ground  crew 
at  Orly  telling  them  to  stand  by  with  a 
replacement  for  the  number  three  oil- 
pressure  gauge. 

Two  Wlio  Had  Earned  a  Rest 

The  Star  of  Delaware  hit  the  French 
coast  on  course  just  south  of  Brest  at 
04:49  Zebra  time.  It  checked  in  over 
Ploneis  five  minutes  later.  That  was 
the  factory  whistle  for  the  navigator 
and  radioman,  who  started  to  pack  up 
while  the  pilots  navigated  for  them- 
selves again  along  French  airways  radio 
stations.  The  radioman  went  back  to 
the  washroom  to  shave.  The  navigator 
asked  purser  Leon  Walling  to  bring  him 
a  cup  of  coffee,  and  took  a  long  weary 
time  folding  up  charts  and  log  sheets 
strewn  on  his  desk,  putting  plotters  and 
dividers  in  the  drawer,  fitting  the  sex- 
tant in  its  case  and  straightening  out  the 
reference  books  in  the  shelf  under  the 
radio. 

At  5:15,  Captain  Talbott  notified 
Orly  Field  that  Flight  932  had  barreled 
down  to  9,500  feet  and  was  abreast  of 
Jersey  Island.  He  was  cleared  down  to 
3,50(3.  The  green  countryside,  daubed 
with  patches  of  low  white  clouds,  looked 
like  green  countryside  anywhere  in  Indi- 
ana or  Georgia.  Just  when  you  were 
beginning  to  pick  out  differences  in 
farmhouse  architecture,  the  unmistak- 
able post-card  landmarks  of  Paris 
emerged  from  the  early-morning  haze. 
Talbott  called  the  Orly  Field  tower  for 
landing  instructions  and  circled  to 
come  in.  The  wheels  screeched  onto  the 
runway  at  6:03. 

When  the  engines  were  stopped,  pas- 
sengers and  crew  filed  out  the  rear 
door  of  the  Connie  and  headed  for 
customs.  The  officials  cut  formalities  to 
a  minimum  and,  while  porters  and  taxi 
drivers  hustled  away  with  the  stamped 
luggage,  passengers  exchanged  a  babble 
of  greetings  with  friends  who  had  strug- 
gled out  of  bed  at  dawn  to  meet  them. 

"How  was  the  trip,  darhng?" 

"Smooth  as  silk." 

"You  look  wonderful,  Sally.  Were 
you  able  to  sleep?" 

"After  dinner  I  just  leaned  back — 
and  the  next  thing  1  knew  we  were  fly- 
ing over  France." 

"You're  20  minutes  ahead  of  sched- 
ule, Fred.  I  almost  didn't  get  here  in 
time." 

"These  new  planes  are  amazing.  They 
fly  themselves.  Simple  as  taking  a  Pull- 
man to  Boston." 

The  crew  bus  was  pulled  up  along- 
side the  passenger  coach  and  taxi 
stand.  Captain  Talbott  checked  in  with 
the  dispatcher's  office.  Most  of  the 
other  crewmen  wandered  about  the 
terminal,  making  odd  purchases — all 
except  the  navigator,  who  was  on  the 
crew  bus  already,  hat  pulled  over  his 
eyes,  sound  asleep. 
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Comer's  Editorial. 


LOWELL  NESS 


Here's  How  J^  \bte 


JUST  AFTER  last  summer's  political  conven- 
tions, and  before  the  campaign  was  under  way, 
Collier's  announced  its  support  of  General 
Eisenhower's  candidacy  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  Since  then  we,  like  the  rest  of 
the  country's  voters,  have  done  a  lot  of  listen- 
ing, looking,  reading  and  thinking.  And  now, 
with  the  election  only  a  few  days  away,  we  want 
to  restate  our  conviction  that  Ike  is  the  man 
for  the  job. 

We  believe  this,  first  of  all,  for  reasons  which 
are  familiar  and  which  have  been  exhaustively 
discussed  by  the  candidates  and  their  support- 
ers. The  theme  of  "time  for  a  change"  may 
seem  today  a  little  flat  from  overuse,  but  the 
need  for  change  is  something  that  time  cannot 
wither.  The  scandals  within  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration are  as  ripe  and  unsavory  as  ever. 
The  embezzlements,  shakedowns,  bribetakings, 
tax  evasions,  influence  peddling  and  other 
messy  doings  are  as  real  as  when  they  were  first 
disclosed.   It  is  time  for  a  change. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  that  influ- 
ences us  even  more  strongly — our  national  se- 
curity and  the  dangers  that  threaten  it.  For 
some  reason,  this  overriding  issue  did  not  get 
the  attention  in  the  campaign  that  it  deserved. 
But  it  was  always  there — the  threat  of  further 
Communist  aggression,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  the  threat  of  a  defeatist  weakening 
of  one  or  more  of  the  free  powers  which  would 
permit  the  Soviets  a  bloodless  conquest.  Either 
one  of  those  catastrophes  could  put  our  country 
in  imminent  peril  of  war  on  this  continent. 

We  do  not  underestimate   the  importance 
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of  many  other  issues  which  got  a  great  deal 
of  attention  from  the  campaigners.  There  are 
grave  difficulties  and  deep  differences  connected 
witli  such  problems  as  civil  rights,  federal  spend- 
ing and  taxes,  lax  security  in  government,  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  and  tideland  oil  deposits.  But 
these  are  problems  that  can  be  worked  out,  as 
most  of  our  domestic  problems  are  worked  out, 
through  patience  and  compromise. 

There  is  no  time  and  no  chance  for  compro- 
mise with  Communist  ambition,  for  the  free 
world  can  hope  for  no  spark  of  candor  or  good 
will  from  Moscow.  The  free  world  can  only 
hope  to  negotiate  from  strength  when  it  has 
strength,  and  that  strength  does  not  yet  really 
exist.  To  gain  it  the  free  world  needs  not  only  a 
strong  America,  but  a  strong  perimeter  of 
hopeful,  courageous,  co-operative  nations  along 
the  borders  of  the  vast  Soviet  empire. 

This  is  the  problem  which  will  face  the  new 
President,  as  it  faces  the  present  one.  And  we 
are  convinced  that  no  man  in  the  United  States 
is  as  well  equipped  to  solve  it  as  General  Eisen- 
hower. It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  setting  up  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, both  military  arid  civil,  was  a  per- 
sonal accomplishment  of  the  general's.  To  say 
this  is  not  to  disparage  the  efforts  of  the  states- 
men, the  officers  and  industrialists,  the  soldiers 
and  workers  of  Europe  and  this  country  who 
have  contributed  much.  Nor  do  we  overlook 
the  treasure  of  American  citizens'  dollars  which 
have  made  the  program  possible. 

But  after  all  the  human  and  material  ingredi- 
ents were  assembled,  it  took  General  Eisenhow- 


er's unique  ability,  we  believe,  to  organize  and 
to  persuade,  to  prod  and  to  encourage,  to  inspire 
others  with  his  hope,  energy  and  selfless  sincer- 
ity. It  was  his  drive  that  enabled  NATO  to  de- 
velop from  the  dubious  gamble  of  its  precarious 
beginning  to  a  point  where,  today,  it  is  at  least 
within  sight  of  its  immediate  goal. 

That  goal  was  despaired  of  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  it  could  be  despaired  of  again.  For  the 
long-range  goal  of  NATO,  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic integration  of  free  Europe,  is  far  from 
achieved.  It  will  take  leadership  as  well  as  effort 
to  reach  it.  And  we  can  think  of  no  leadership 
so  inspiring  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  that 
of  Dwight  Eisenhower,  whose  record  proves 
him  a  great  general,  a  great  administrator,  a 
great  patriot,  a  trusted  friend  of  the  free  world, 
and  a  man  most  likely  to  arouse  a  wholesome 
and  fearsome  respect  in  the  Kremlin. 

Some  have  said  that  General  Eisenhower,  as 
President,  would  have  much  to  learn  about  do- 
mestic affairs.  That  is  true.  But  other  men  have 
had  much  to  learn,  too,  and  all  of  them  certainly 
have  not  possessed  greater  intelligence  and  per- 
ception than  the  general.  Further,  the  Republi- 
can candidate  as  a  military  commander  had  a 
knack  of  acquiring  men  of  great  capability  as 
aides  and  advisers,  and  of  getting  them  to  work 
together  harmoniously.  We  don't  think  that 
knack  would  desert  him  as  President,  and  we 
are  not  worried. 

What  does  worry  us  is  the  inexperience  that 
Governor  Stevenson  would  bring  to  the  prob- 
lems of  foreign  policy  and  foreign  relations.  He 
would  have  to  learn,  quickly,  and  for  the  sake 
of  American  self-interest,  the  many  intimate 
and  intricate  details  of  getting  the  Western  Eu- 
ropean nations  and  their  leaders  to  work  even 
more  closely  as  a  team,  and — eventually  and 
just  as  important — of  getting  the  new  free  gov- 
ernments of  Asia  to  do  the  same. 

It  is  no  discredit  to  Governor  Stevenson  that 
he  has  not  had  this  experience.  Nor  do  we  hold 
to  any  theory  of  the  indispensable  man.  We 
simply  believe  that  of  the  lessons  that  both  can- 
didates would  have  to  learn,  those  assigned  to 
Governor  Stevenson  would  be  far  more  impor- 
tant and  urgent  and  difficult,  and  that  he  is  less 
well  equipped  to  master  them  than  General 
Eisenhower  is  to  master  the  lessons  of  domes- 
tic administration. 

We  would  like  to  end  with  the  prediction  that 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  if  elected,  will  be  a  great 
President.  We  say  this  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
made  mistakes  in  his  campaign  as  a  political 
amateur  listening  to  too  much  conflicting  ad- 
vice. But  let  us  not  forget  this:  a  Presidential 
candidate  is  not  a  President.  The  point  of  a 
campaign  is  to  win,  and  in  the  course  of  cam- 
paigning, any  Presidential  candidate  must  be  a 
great  many  things  to  a  great  many  people.  But 
once  in  office,  the  new  President  is,  within  the 
limits  of  our  constitutional  government,  "the 
boss." 

So  let  us,  as  voters,  ask  ourselves  honestly 
what  kind  of  "boss"  we  think  each  candidate  S 
would  make.  Which  one  has  the  better  qualities  | 
of  courage,  calmness  and  assurance  to  bring  to 
an  exhausting  and  tremendously  responsible 
office?  What  and  how  many  are  the  commit- 
ments of  each,  and  to  whom?  Which  is  the  less 
susceptible  to  pressure,  and  therefore  freer  to 
apply  his  full  strength  to  the  great  tasks  at  hand? 

To  us,  the  unqualified  answer  to  those  ques- 
tions is  Dwight  Eisenhower.  We  hope,  deeply 
and  sincerely,  that  the  majority  of  American 
voters  share  our  opinion. 

CoUier's  for  November  1,  1952 
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R.  J.  Rejnoldj  Tobacco  Co.,  Wlniton-Stletn.  N.  r  ■! 


Start  your 

own  30-day 

Camel  mildness 

test  today! 


More  ftople  smoke  Camels 

than  any  other  cigarette ! 


THERE  are  good  sound  reasons  for  Carriers  overwhelming  popularity  — 
reasons  why  so  many  more  people  enjoy  Camels  than  any  other  brand. 
You'll  discover  the  reasons  if  you  do  what  Ruth  Hussey  did  —  try 
Camels  as  your  steady  smoke,  try  them  for  30  days.  See  if  Camels  don't 
give  you  greater  cigarette  enjoyment  than  you've  ever  had  before.  See  how 
Camel's  rich  flavor  and  cool  mildness  keep  right  on  pleasing  you  — 
pack  after  pack,  week  after  week! 

CAMEL  LEADS  ALL  OTHER  BRANDS 

BY  BILLIONS  OF  CIGARETTES  PER  YEAR! 
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WHyHalf  Our 
COMBAT 
SOLDIERS 


Fail  to  Shoot 


Catching  Condors 
Barehanded 


I 
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Speed  Selector,  with  twelve  tested  mixing 
speeds,  is  at  your  finger  tips — to  deliver 
exactly  the  power  required  for  each  job. 


Three  beaters  assure  thorough  mixing  by 
beating  from  center  to  sides  of  bowl.  Hav- 
ing no  center  shafts,  they  are  easy  to  clean. 


ITS  here!    AMD  ITS  A  BEAUTY...  FOR  LIGHT  OR  H 

New  G-E  Triple-Whip  ^ 


PKoi'i)  of  your  kitchen?  Then  add  the  last  word  in 
convenience  and  stnarlnes.s  with  this  honey  of  a 
mixer!  It's  so  easy  to  use  ...  a  sniootii,  ijuick,  jwwerful 
worker  that  whips  through  the  heaviest  mixing  jobs. 
Look: 

New  Beater-release  lets  you  remove  the  beaters  ef- 
forli<'ssly,  instantly.  Just  reverse  the  Speed-selector 
knob  .  .  .  and  they  slide  out  in  your  hand. 

You've  power  to  spare  for  every  kind  of  mixing  . .  . 
from  the  lightest  whip-desserts  and  souffles  to  the 
heaviest  cookie  dough. 
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GENERAL 


New  color  design  makes  th 
easier  to  keep  clean.  Its  all-wh 
is  virtually  indcslruclil)le. 

Built-in  light  shines  down  int< 
those  tricky  mixing  jobs  that 

See  this  great  new  mixer  at 
General  Electric  Company,  Small  Appliance  Division, 
Bridgej)ort  2,  Connecticut. 

Extra!  Extra!  \\  ith  every  niLxer,  you  get  a  two-  and 
four-quart  bowl — plus  a  handy  juicer.  And,  if  you 
want,  there's  a  food  chopper  available  at  nominal  cost. 
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There's  nothing  wrong  if  your  boy 

seems  too  good  to  be  true  this  time  of 
year.  It  could  well  mean  he's  reached 
that  Great  Age  of  Boyhood  .  .  .  the 
Lionel  Train  age.  He  is  full  of  a  bright 
and  shining  dream  that's  alive  with 
flashing  action  and  the  click  of  rails  and 
the  deep  whistle  of  smoke-puffing  engines. 
And  that  Lionel  dream  is  worth  being 
good  for,  too  .  .  .  For  only  LIONEL 
TRAINS  match  your  boy's  dream  .  .  . 
with  real  R.R.  Knuckle  Couplers, 
Die-Cast  Trucks  and  Solid  Steel  Wheels 
plus  realistic  puffing  smoke  and  built-in 
two-tone  whistle.  The  World's  finest 
for  over  50  years. 


Slop  at  your 
LIONEL  DEALER 

for  a  free  copy  of  the 
big  new  Lionel 
Catalog.  It's  the 
most  wonderful,  most 
colorful  train  book 
in  the  world.  Take 
your  boy  along  to  see 
Lionel  Trains 
in  action. 
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NYLON-reinforced  to 
keep  its  shape  Jorever! 

Men  .  .  and  women  who  shop 
for  men  . .  have  bought  milHons 
of  Munsingwear  T-Shirts! 
That's  because  the  patented* 
Nylon-reinforced  neckband 
stays  trim  and  handsome  for  the 
long  life  of  the  garment.  In 
white  and  all  popular  shades. 
Get  several  today! 

for  men  ^1.50  •  for  boys  ^1.25 


pall  it . . .       stretch  it . . . 


wash  it . . .       wear  it . . . 
...  it  holds  its  shape  forever ! 

♦U.  S.  Pat.  No.  2,511,685 

(iwear 


FOR  COMFORT  AND  FIT  IT  MUST  BE  KNIT 

A I  better  stores  or  write  Munsingwear,  Inc., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Manufactured  and  sold  in  Canada  by 

Stanfield's  Limited. 


ALBERT  E.  WINGER 

Chairman  of  the  Board 


CLARENCE  E.  STOUCH 

Fratidmnt 
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As  people  say,  a  policeman's  lot  is  m 
a  happy  one.  According  to  artist  b'. 
ney  Lettick,  that's  probably  becau! 
he's  sometimes  faced  with  a  politic> 
domestic  emergency  like  the  one  » 
our  cover.  Along  with  the  sufferi|| 
officer,  the  lusty  infant  and  Johnny-il. 
the-slicker,  we  hope  Mommy  will  fji 
the  levers  thoughtfully,  but  with  n. 
sonable  speed  so  things  will  quiet  dovi 
a  httle.  For  a  cartoon  close-up  I 
Other  people  at  the  polls,  see  page  t. 
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Collier's  Neu>  Make-up 
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Editor:  Please  hear  a  voice  from  tli 
side  of  the  Atlantic  joining  in  the  floj 
of  compliments  on  your  new  make-il 

You   have   accomplished   what 
long  thought  to  be  impossible,  that  I 
smooth,  easy  continuity  of  reading! 
editorial   and   advertising  with   equl 
for  both,  to  say  nothing  of  the  haj 
oess  of  readers,  which  is  no  small 
sideration. 

You  have  indeed,  by  the  applicati] 
of  courage,  determination  and  tec! 
cal  intelligence,  gained  a  great  victJ 
over  a  reactionary  influence  in  publil 
ing,  and  you  deserve  all  possible  crel 
for  it. 

If  there  were  an  "Oscar"  for 
best  pubUshing  performance,  Colliel 
would  surely  be  the  winner. 

S.  P.  O'Connor,  London,  El 

The  writer  is  managing  director  of 
London  advertising  agency,  S.  P.  O'C 
nor  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Angry  Young  Men 

Editor:  The  very  excellent  article,  V^ik 
the  Draft  Makes  Our  Young  Men  A- 
gry,  by  Howard  Whitman  (Sept.  13tjjJ 
is  a  valuable  protest  against  the  unfit-  * 
ness  of  delaying  for  years  service  tit 
could  more  conveniently  be  rended 
immediately  after  graduation  from  hh 
school. 

The  veteran  reservists  of  WcU 
War  II  have  an  even  more  terri, 
grievance.  Because  the  nation  has  fai 
to  provide  a  nonveteran  reserve  thro»||i  I 
Universal  Military  Training,  appni- 
mately  640,000  men  who  fought  n 
World  War  II  were  recalled  as  restf- 
ists  to  fight  the  Korean  war.  At  le 
same  time  hundreds  of  thousands  )f 
nonveterans  were  untouched  by  eitsr  a 
service  or  training.  ( 

The  results:  about  3,500  wdld^ 
War  II  veterans  have  been  killedlb  * 
Korea,  About  14,000  World  Waill 
veterans  have  been  wounded  the. 
About  275  are  at  this  moment  in  Cm- 
munist  prison  camps,  and  about  1,10 
are  missing  in  action. 

These  latest  figures — shocking  »s 
they  are — take  no  account  of  the  tbiu- 
sands  of  disrupted  marriages,  jobs  lid  I 
businesses,  plus  loss  of  income  thann 
anti-UMT  policy  has  caused.  If  weje- 
member  that  the  age  of  these  vet«|n 
reservists  has  ranged  from  twenty-ljpr  ' 
to  thirty-five,  we  see  even  more  clely 
the  enormity  of  the  situation.  We  1  k 
called  our  relatively  old  men  to  do  (  t\ 
twice  while  thousands  of  younger  «jp 
have  escaped  entirely. 

Moreover,  until  we  have  Univ« 
Military  Training,  the  only  kind  ol 
serve  this  nation  can  have  will  bene 
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GREAT  NEWS! 


FOR  MOVIE 
PROJECTOR 
OWNERS! 

8MM  •  16MM 

Now  you  can 
own  and  show  in 

CASTLE 
FILMS 

Lewis  Carroll's 
Delightful  Fantasy 
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This  beloved  fantasy  is  a  movie  miracle  combining  live  action  and  ingenious  puppetry. 
Here  in  the  delightful  wonderland  of  the  White  Rabbit,  the  Mad  Hatter,  the  Cheshire 
Cat  and  the  King  and  Queen  of  Hearts,  Alice  meets  all  the  amusing  and  satirical  char- 
acters that  millions  of  people,  young  and  old,  have  enjoyed.  This  movie  that  brings  to 
life  an  immortal  classic  is  a  "must"  for  every  home. 

OTHER  NEW  QUALITY  MOVIES  YOU  CAN  OWN 


I 


Here  are  the  most  daring  aquatic  thrill- 
seekers  that  ever  stunted  for  the  camera! 
They  ride  water  toboggans  over  neck- 
breaking  hurdles!  At  50  M.P.H.  they  do 
acrobatics  on  skiis!  They  take  to  the  high 
board  for  amazing  dives  and  aerial  clowning! 
But  the  most  breath-taking  action  is  seen 
in  a  hurdle  race  of  mile-a-minute  outboard 
motorboats!   You   won't   believe   your   eyes! 


Superb  underwater  photography  provides  a 
thrilling  adventure  movie  of  daring  men, 
equipped  with  the  Aqua-lung,  roving  the 
floor  of  the  ocean  and  prying  into  the  sunken 
hull  of  a  ship.  They  risk  their  lives  in  dim 
cabins  and  cluttered  cargo  holds  amid  thou- 
sands of  startled  fish,  to  bring  to  the  surface 
valuables  abandoned  when  the  ship  sank.  An 
enthralling  home  movie! 


NOW  YOU  CAN  SEE  anywhere-anytime  Smm 

MOVIES  WITHOUT  A  PROJECTOR! 

with  the  ^CHyOoToOn^CtO 

MELTON  MOVIE  VIEWER 

So  Simple  A  Child  Can  Load  And  Operate  It 

A  WONDERFUL  GIFT 

Packaged  with  two  Castle  Films ...  only  $6.95 
VIEWER  without  films ...  only  $4.95 

Many  other  titles  in  Special  Viewer  Editions 
available-$1.00  each. 


■  KCC*  Aik  for  the  loteit  Coslia  Films 
Cotalofl  describing  a  great  variety  of  the 
Rnett  home  movies  ovoilable. 

DON'T  DELAY! 

$••  your  photo  dealer  or  tend 

Ihe  handy  order  form    T/)f)  AVI 


CASTLE  FILMS 


U4J  fork  Ave..  N.  Y.  29,  N.  Y. 

All  televrlrcn  use  of  Coitle  Filmi' Motion  Picturei 
If  fft^*6  ond  fhex  mat  not  be  felevrsed. 


■    Sind  Caslli  Films 

8  mm. 

■ 
16  mm.                 ■ 

S    Indlcited  In  Hit  slie 
■    ind  lenglh  checkid 

Headline 
$195 

Complete 
J595 

Heidline 
$295 

Complete 
$975 

Sound     \ 

»21»  : 

S  "Allci  In  W«nd>rlind" 

■  "Witir  Diridolls" 

■  "Tin  Fithtms  Deip" 

a                        Melton  Viewer  with  2  special  viewer                        \ 

■  movies  shown,  only  $6.95  □                                J 

■  Viewer  (without  movUs),  only  $4.95  Q                     J 

■ 

S 

■  Remittance   Enclosed  Q 

■C   11-8                Send  me  Coslle  Films'   FREE  D 

Ship  C. 
Btuxe  Co 

!■■•■■■ 

O.D.  D : 

olofl    □  • 

^eeh^s  Mail    continued 


composed  of  veterans  of  either  World 
War  II,  Korea,  or  both. 

Edgar  G.  Shelton,  .Ir.,  Executive 

Director,  National  Security  Training 

Commission,  Washington,  D.C. 

.  .  .  Most  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  take  young  men  in  when  they  are 
eighteen  comes  from  the  opposition  of 
mothers.  They  mean  well  by  crying, 
"Don't  draft  my  baby."  But  the  result 
is  that  not  only  will  their  baby  eventu- 
ally be  drafted,  but  in  many  cases  it  will 
happen  when  he  has  babies  of  his  own. 
Under  the  present  system  it  works 
undue  hardship  on  wives  and  children, 
and  it  should  be  changed. 

Hermann  A.  Wenige, 
Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

.  .  .  Your  article  on  the  dissatisfied 
draftees  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  Pos- 
sibly it  might  do  the  same  to  a  few 
congressmen  in  Washington. 

Jack  Rasmussen,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

...  I  have  personal  experience  that 
eighteen  is  the  best  age  for  a  young 
man  to  begin  the  service  he  owes  his 
country;  I  was  that  age  when  I  began 
the  21  months'  service  I  completed  this 
spring.  I  am  certain  that  this  year  I 
will  be  a  much  better  student — cer- 
tainly a  better  traveled  one,  by  several 
thousand  miles — and  will  have  a  much 
clearer  idea  of  what  I  want  from  my 
education  than  I  had  when  I  was  a  sev- 
enteen-year-old freshman. 

I  didn't  meet  a  man  who  wasn't  im- 
proved by  his  service,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  a  lot  of  men  who  had 
been  called  back  for  their  second  com- 
bat hitch  while  a  lot  of  apple-cheeked 
kids  were  going  from  party  to  party  en- 
joying their  college  deferments. 

Don  Binkley,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

.  .  .  Your  article  on  the  draft  certainly 
put  college  students  in  a  bad  light. 
There  are  plenty  of  college  men  who 
ore  serious  about  their  work  and  not 
just  trying  to  stay  out  of  the  draft. 
Many  college  students  are  not  well  off 
financially,  and,  with  from  four  to  ten 
years  of  college  work  to  do,  marriage 
and  a  settled  life  must  be  sacrificed  for 
quite  a  time.  "Greetings"  from  Uncle 
Sam  would  mess  these  men's  lives  up 
just  as  much  as  the  lives  of  those  men  . 
you  cited  in  your  article. 
Donald  Gerald  Deitch,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

.  .  .  My  husband  (thirty-three  years  of 
age)  served  for  five  years  during  the 
last  war,  three  of  which  were  overseas. 
Being  patriotic,  he  enlisted  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  His  Guard  unit  was 
called  back  into  federal  service  last 
year.  Once  again  our  lives  are  inter- 
rupted. 

Believe  me,  it  is  rough  for  men  his 

age  to  start  over.    Drafting  young  men 

right  out  of  high  school  certainly  seems 

to  be  the  answer. 

Claramae  Wertman,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

...  I  was  rejected  twice  during  World 
War  II  because  of  physical  reasons.  I 
received  my  examinations  at  a  time 
when  the  armed  forces  were  sorely  in 
need  of  men. 

After  I  was  rejected,  I  planned  my 
career  thinking  that  I  would  never  be 
physically  fit  for  the  service.  I  ob- 
tained an  engineering  degree,  and  was 
on  my  way  to  a  career.   In  September, 


1950,  just  as  I  was  establishing  my  ci 
reer,  I  received  my  draft  notice. 

I  have  served  my  two  years'  activ 
duty  and  am  now  being  released  to  th 
Ready  Reserves.  Still  my  future  is  ver 
unstable.  I  have  an  involuntary  obligj 
tion  for  five  years  in  the  Ready  R{ 
serves,  and  am  subject  to  two  weeki 
training  every  year  at  the  convenienc 
of  the  government. 
Albert  Salloom,  Worcester,  Mai 

.  .  .  There  is  only  one  way  to  prevei 
interrupting  careers  and  breaking  u 
families:  that  is  by  preventing  wars  an 
"police  actions."  Advocating  UMT  s 
a  cure  for  all  the  hardships,  heartache 
and  injustices  of  mobilization  is  vicioi 
Pentagon-inspired  propaganda. 

Suppose  we  again  needed  14,000,0i 
men?  Assuming  that  we  had  UM 
would  we  get  them  from  the  eighteei 
year-olds  then  in  training?  Isn't  it 
fact  that  we  would  be  calling  on  mi 
who  had  completed  their  training?  Mi 
who  would  now  be  going  to  colleL 
pursuing  careers  and  raising  families? 
Edgar  Stevanus,  Sugarcreek,  Ohi' 


The  French  and  Free  Speech 


Author  Steinbeck  (right)  and  somi 
French   "grass-root"   news  sourcel 


Editor:  John  Steinbeck's  article,  "Thi 
Soul  and  Guts  of  France"  (Aug.  30th)| 
is  among  the  most  informative  am 
down-to-earth  treatments  of  the  Euro] 
pean  political  situation  that  I  have  rea 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  it  is 
all  politics  in  that  favored  and,  at  thi 
same  time,  distraught  land.  The  littlj 
people,  as  Mr.  Steinbeck  points  oul 
still  have  the  moral  fiber  to  speak  in  ni 
uncertain  terms  their  opinions  on  thei 
present  political  dilemma.  I  am  thank 
ful,  too,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
that  we  still  have  simple  people  ou 
among  the  grass  roots  that  can  speali 
their  minds  without  quaver  or  deferens 
to  the  powers  that  be. 

C.  F.  Emerson,  Pembina,  N.D 

Mr.  Spanel's  Philanthropies 

Editor:  Your  article  of  Sept.  13th  conl 
cerning  Mr.  A.  N.  Spanel  was  very  in 
teresting,  but  the  title,  He  Likes  ti ' 
Give  Money  Away,  should  have  beeil 
A  Man  with  a  Heart  of  Gold.  I  am  aij 
employee  at  Playtex  Park.  Bringinj 
his  company  here  was  a  great  asset  ti 
our  community. 

He  witnessed  his  father's  sufTerin. 
and  death,  and  in  his  heart  he  then  d« 
termined  to  try  within  his  power  to  hell 
suffering  humanity  by  medical  research 

We  all  feel  close  to  him  here.  Hi 
office  is  open  to  anyone  at  all  timei 
and  if  we  have  a  problem  to  discusj 
we  are  welcome. 

Mary  Spence,  Dover,  De 
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UP  WHERE  TWA  SKYLINERS  FLY 

You'll  really  enjoy  that  high  and  mighty  feeling  when  your  course 

is  charted  along  TWA's  "fair-weather  level."  For  it  is  grand  and  glorious, 

flying  up  there  on  the  bright  side  of  every  cloud  .  .  . 

up  where  the  stars  seem  within  touching  distance  at  night.  Here 

is  the  perfect  setting  for  a  pleasant  journey  ...  for  fullest  enjoyment 

of  all  the  comfort,  convenience  and  speed  that  makes 

luxury  TWA  Constellation  Service  the  finest  in  the  skies. 

ACROSS      THE      U.S.     AND      OVERSEAS 

SH«NNOWj 


Where  in  the  world  do  you  want  to  go?  For  information 
and  reservations,  call  TWA  or  see   your    travel    agent. 


FLY 


TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES 

iJ.  S.  /».  ■  gUftOff  ■  MPItltJ*  ■  /tStM 


SAN  Fl4«CI>C0 


NOW!   SEE   EUROPE   AND   SAVE    WITH    TWA    THRIFT    SEASON    FARES.    ROUND   TRIP   BETWEEN    NEW   YORK    AND    LONDON   J4i;-PARISJ453-FRANKFURT   $494.60- ROME  J574. 
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By  the  month 


or  by  the  mile 


Florsheim  Shoes  cost  less 


in  the  long  run 


First  cost  doesn't  always  make  a  value;  and 
low-priced  shoes  may  often  prove  expensive 
luxuries.  In  shoes,  the  economy  of  Florsheim 
quality  is  the  soundest  economy  of  all,  because 
your  shoe  satisfaction  is  the  greatest — and 
your  shoe  costs  lower  in  the  long  run.  Yes! 
You  save  money  through  the  months  of  tomor- 
rows in  the  Florsheim  Shoes  you  buy  today! 


~^  The  Commander,  S-1097; 

tan  calfskin  half 

brogue. 


The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company-  Chicago -Makers  of  fine  shoes  for  men  and  women 


STATES  OF  MINI 

By  WALTER  DAVENPORT 


Well,  the  campaign  is  about  over, 
and  we  can  now  begin  to  concentrate 
on  giving  official  thanks  on  the  27th  of 
this  month.  That  will  be  Thanksgiving 
Day  when,  with  one  accord,  we  can  be 
grateful  that  the  disasters  predicted  by 
the  defeated  didn't  come  to  pass.  But 
we'll  still  be  wondering  why  the  unsuc- 
cessful office-seeking  Jeremiahs  cease 
crying  havoc  soon  as  the  verdict  is  in. 
Or  were  they  just  having  fun  with  us? 

*r  •  • 

Just  back  from  French  Equatorial 
Africa  is  Mr.  Jack  Crawstone,  eager  to 
be  home  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Mr. 
Crawstone  advised  us  to  watch  out  for 
a  bitter  fight  in  the  UN  sometime  soon. 
Native  chiefs  in  FEA  are  cutting  down 


on  the  number  of  wives  they're  keep- 
ing and  the  fired  ladies  are  very,  very 
disturbed.  Reason:  through  the  gener- 
osity of  the  American  taxpayer,  FEA 
farms  are  being  mechanized,  thus  re- 
ducing the  need  for  women  to  work 
the  fields.  The  chiefs  say  that  a  small 
tractor  is  better  than  ten  wives. 

•  •  • 

Naturally  the  collision,  witnessed  by 
Mr.  Carl  Stimson  in  Houston,  Texas, 
left  both  drivers  somewhat  shaken. 
Neither  greatly  physically  impaired, 
though.  One  driver  offered  a  flask  to  the 
other,  saying  he  looked  a  bit  pale  and 
probably  needed  a  drink.  The  fellow 
took  a  hearty  pull,  handed  the  flask  to 
its  owner,  who  put  it  back  in  his  pocket. 
Wasn't  he,  too,  going  to  have  one? 
"No,"  said  the  flask  man.  "No,  not  un- 
til after  the  cops  have  looked  us  over." 

•  •  • 

Always  happy  to  add  to  the  over- 
whelming evidence  that  crime  does  not 
pay.  A  burglar  jimmied  his  way  into 
the  Crescent  Beach,  South  Carolina, 
post  office,  bent  on  robbing  his  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Claude  Dunnagan,  from 
whom  there  are  no  secrets  in  Crescent 
Beach,  informs  us  that  the  fellow  left 
empty-handed.  In  fact,  it  was  worse 
than  that.  He  dropped  twenty-five  cents 
as  he  escaped  through  a  window. 

•  •  • 

There's  a  gentleman  in  Oklahoma 
who  has  been  so  busy  he  never  took 
out  time  to  master  reading  and  writing. 
They  struck  oil  on  his  farm,  and  pres- 
ently he  was  swamped  with  royalties. 
At  the  bank  they  arranged  to  honor 
two  Xs  as  his  signature — XX.  But  came 
the   day   when   he  presented   a  check 


signed  XXX.    The  banker  wanted 
know  how  come.   This  gentleman  sd 
that  as  long  as  he  seemed  to  be  gettij 
up  in  the  world,  he  thought  maybe 
ought  to  have  a  middle  name. 

•  •  • 

We  predict  that  the  new  CongrJ 
will  shatter  all  records  for  investigatii| 
No  safer  way  for  a  congressman 
spend  his  time.  One  of  the  first  prolj 
will  be  into  the  piratical  prices  for  i 
cuts  and  shaves  in  the  Capitol  barb 
shops — fifty  and  twenty-five  cents. 

•  •  • 

Among  the  intelligences  fetched 
our  fellow  citizens  overseas  is  a  n| 
little  inside  piece  from  the  Far  EJ 
contributed  free  to  old  48  by  Mr.  B| 
Gingerwood,  of  Denver,  Colorado, 
reports  there  are  definite  signs  that 
Chinese   are   beginning   to   regret 
Russians  ever  invented  them. 

•  •  • 

Citizen  in  Vernon,  Texas,  col 
plained  to  city  hall  that  both  the  mol 
and  a  street  light  shone  brilliani 
through  the  window  of  his  bedrool 
wrecking  his  slumbers.  From  the  C| 
Light  Department  came  a  courteous 
ply,  saying  that  they'd  attend  to  | 
street  light,  but  he'd  have  to  take  up  | 
moon  with  Washington. 

•  •  • 

We  learn  from  the  Menard  (Illino 
Time  that  a  Communist  is  a  guy  w 
borrows  your  pot  to  cook  your  gO( 
in.  Not  only  that  but  a  Western  shei 
confiscated  a  bunch  of  slot  machii 
on  the  authority  of  a  law  banning  st 
traps  for  catching  dumb  animals.  1 
Menard  Time  is  published  by  the 
mates  of  the  Illinois  State  Penitentia 
Menard  Branch.  Its  editor,  Mr.  J 
Walsh,  wants  it  understood  the  ent 
contents  are  honestly  come  by. 

•  •  • 

Cruising  from  hamlet  to  hamlet 
quest  of  nice  fresh  American  states 
mind,  we  learned  something  which  n: 
be  useful  to  you:  It's  much  easier 


IRWIN   CAPLAI^ 


talk  to  a  garage  mechanic  about  y(   "1 : 
car's  brakes  than  it  is  to  a  traffic  ci 

•  •  •  <- 

We  hear  there's  a  drive-in  movie 
Bowie  County,  Texas,  which  appeals 
women  by  advertising  that  it's  an  id 
place  for  housewives  to  shell  peas  wf 
seeing  a  picture.  A  A- 
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WIRE    WHEELS    OPTIONAL    AT    EXTRA   COST 


ANNOUNCING  FOR  1953 
THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
CHRYSLERS  EVER  DESIGNED 


America's 


First  Family 
of  Fine  Cars! 


'hese  are  the  cars  to  see!  .  .  .  the  best  looking  Chryslers  of  all  time, 
ntroducing  a  new,  breathtaking  height  in  Highway  Fashion.  You'll  see  it  in 
very  glamorous,  well  thought-out  line  .  .  .  you'll  see  it  in  the  impressive, 
ue-piece  curved  windshield  ...  in  Chrysler's  new,  low,  rakish  profile  ...  in 
le  magnificent  new  rear  deck.  And  you'll  see  it  uiside  as  well  as  out  .  .  .  for 
Ihrysler  interiors  surround  you  with  new  Highway  Fashion  as  does  no  other 
ar.  Comfort  and  luxury  unequalled  anywhere,  as  never  before  in  a  motor  car. 


These  are  the  oars  to  drive!  .  .  .  the  best  engineered  Chryslers  of  all  time 
.  .  .  the  safest,  most  comfortable  cars  on  the  road  today!  Bringing  you  the 
celebrated  180  H.P.  Fire  Power  engine  .  .  .  the  matchless  safety  and  ease  of 
full-time  Power  Steermg  .  .  .  Power  Brakes  .  .  .  Fluid-Torque  Drive  .  .  .  and 
famous  Oriflow  shock  absorbers  that  make  a  road  feel  smooth  as  a  billiard  table! 
Come  see  the  beautiful  new  Chrysler  models  now.  On  display  at  your  nearby 
Chrysler  dealer's  .  .  .  with  new  Highway  Fashion  to  be  felt  as  well  as  seen! 


CHRYSLER — a  stunning  new  mood  in  Highway  Fashion 


That  "about  to  biirst  at  the  seams" 
look  marks  the  piece  of  luggage  that 
has  seen  many  baggage  cars  and 
trucks,  many  trips  on  many  trains. 

Fuel  pumps,  pulsating  1500  times 
every  mile  you  drive,  wear  out,  too 
—but  their  appearance  (unlike  a 
traveling  bag)  doesn't  reveal  their 
worn  condition. 

Whenever  and  wherever  pump  fail- 
ure occxirs— late  at  night  on  a  lonely 


road,  or  in  the  midst  of  rush  hour 
traffic — embarrassing,  costly  delays 
are  the  inevitable  result. 
If  your  fuel  pump  has  had  a  long 
period  of  service,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  its  moving  parts  are 
"tired"  and  worn.  That  makes  it 
time  to  install  a  new  AC,  for  25  years 
the  first  choice  of  automotive  engi- 
neers. Insure  a  trouble-free  travel- 
future  with  a  new  AC  Fuel  Pump. 


Used  On  More  Cars  Than  Any  Other  Brand 


AC      SPARK      PLUG      DIVISION 
GENERAL    MOTORS    CORPORATION 
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Mailboxes  always  move  to  the  other  side  of  the  street 


ROBERT  DAY 


Paging 
The  Pony  Express 

By  STAN  MARGULIES 


MAILBOXES  hate  me.  Water 
fountains  hate  me,  too — they 
are  always  squirting  water  in  my  face. 
Once  in  a  while  I  defeat  a  water  foun- 
tain but  I  have  never  conquered  a 
mailbox. 

Whenever  I'm  driving  along  look- 
ing for  a  place  to  post  a  letter,  the 
mailboxes  are  always  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  The  next  time  I 
have  something  to  mail,  I  remember 
where  they  were  placed  and  make 
several  extra  twists  and  turns  to  come 
out  exactly  right — and  what  do  I 
find?  The  mailboxes  have  moved 
themselves  and  are  still  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street. 

No  matter  which  side  of  the  street 
I'm  on,  the  mailboxes  are  always  on 
the  other  side. 

You  know  those  helpful  time 
schedules,  attached  to  each  mailbox, 
which  inform  you  when  the  mail  is  to 
be  picked  up?  Well,  I  don't  know 
how  my  enemy  works  this  little  trick, 
but  no  matter  when  I  mail  a  letter 
— Sunday  morning,  Tuesday  night, 
Thursday  afternoon — the  schedule 
indicates  that  the  last  collection  for 
the  day  was  made  15  minutes  before 
I  arrived. 

Not  missing  a  bet  in  the  struggle  to 
humiliate  and  embarrass  me,  mail- 
boxes so  place  themselves  that  when 
I  reach  for  the  lid  from  my  car,  they 
are  exactly  6Vi  inches  farther  than  I 
can  stretch. 

Mailboxes  make  themselves  delib- 
erately small.  First,  sO  that  they  will 
be  difficult  to  locate;  second,  so  that 
I  will  never  be  able  to  deposit  any- 
thing larger  than  a  thank-you  note.  I 
can  drive  for  miles  without  ever  see- 
ing a  mailbox — even  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  street — that  will  take  a 
package,  a  photo  mailer  or  a  jumbo 
post  card.  Every  time  I  spot  the  large 
economy-sized  mailbox  it  bears  the 
irritating    legend:    Not    For    Public 


Use.  These  mailboxes  are  reserved 
solely  for  postmen  who  want  to  send 
packages  to  one  another. 

To  be  able,  at  any  time,  to  use  the 
nearest  mailbox,  I  would  have  to 
write  all  my  letters  on  the  head  of  a 
pin — and  then  I  wouldn't  have  room 
for  the  stamp. 

Aside  from  mailboxes,  letters 
themselves  hate  me.  An  invitation  to 
a  wedding  from  my  neighbor  across 
the  street  took  five  days  to  reach  me. 
A  mimeographed  circular  from  my 
college  alumni  association,  request- 
ing a  large  contribution,  made  the 
2,000-mile  trip  in  three  days  without 
benefit  of  air  mail.  On  my  birthday 
every  year  my  favorite  aunt  sends  me 
a  check.  She  puts  it  in  an  envelope 
on  which  she  has  printed,  in  large 
block  letters,  my  complete  name  and 
address.  It  is  always  returned  to  her 
marked:  Not  Known  At  This  Ad- 
dress. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  penny  post 
card  advising  me  of  a  clearance  sale 
of  mink  coats  will  follow  me  through 
three  changes  of  address  and  reach 
me  in  time  to  take  advantage  of  the 
sale.  I  have  not  yet,  however,  taken 
this  advantage. 

Letters  are  always  transferring 
themselves  from  my  hand  to  an  in- 
side coat  pocket.  When  I  do  get 
them  near  a  mailbox,  they  fold  and 
kick  and  stick  in  the  opening,  refus- 
ing to  fall  into  the  bottom  of  the 
green  container.  Then,  when  I  in- 
sert my  hand  in  the  opening  to  force 
them  down,  the  lid  .  .  .  well,  in  base- 
ball, this  is  known  as  a  double  play. 
If  the  mailboxes  don't  relent,  I  shall 
be  driven  to  sealing  my  letters  in  old 
whisky  bottles  and  dropping  them 
into  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi. 

I  admit  that  mailboxes  and  letters 
can  lick  me  but  I  have  one  small 
consolation:  I  can  still  lick  a  postage 
stamp.  ^' 
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INVITATION  TO  DEEP,  RESTFUL  SLEEP 

a  G-E  Automatic  Blanket! 
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DRESDEN  BLUE 


SPROUT  GREEN 


ROSE  PINK 


GARDEN  GREEN 


FLAMINGO 


9nly  a  General  Electric  Blanket  can  bring  your 
5leep-time  this  special  kind  of  comfort — one  of 
nodern  Living's  greatest  pleasxires! 

One  G-E  Blanket,  light  as  down,  envelops  you 
n  sunny,  snoozy  warmth,  adjusting  itself  auto- 
natically  to  keep  you  always  in  perfect  comfort. 

Exquisite  new  colors  are  keyed  to  the  smartest 
lecorating  trends.  Now  it's  easy  to  combine 
;olors  and  comfort  in  your  bedroom! 


Economical,  too.  You  need  only  one  G-E  Blan- 
ket for  each  bed  instead  of  2  or  3  ordinary 
blankets.  And  they're  washable. 

Sizes  for  single  or  double  beds,  from  $54.95* 
to  $67.95.*  Just  try  one  yourself — and  you'll 
know,  at  last,  the  sleeping  comfort  you've  al- 
ways dreamed  of  finding! 

General  Electric  Company,  Small  Appliance 
Division,  Bridgeport  2,  Connecticut. 

* Miiiiii/anitifr^s  ri'iifmniriitliil  mail  or  t'nir  'ViatU'  ffrire. 


Choose  your  own  degree  of  warmth  on  the  G-E 
Bedside  Control.  Sleep-Guard,  the  superb  new 
G-E  system  de.signed  to  provide  protection  against 
overheating,  will  see  to  it  that  your  blanket  stays 
at  the  degree  of  warmth  you've  selected.  Only 
General  Electric  Blankets  have  Sleep-Guard. 


•  The  National  Home  Safety  Award  was 
presented  to  the  General  Electric  Co.  for 
its  Sleep-Guard  Blanket,  selected  from 
hundreds  of  products  as  the  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  promotion  of  safety 
in  the  home  during  the  year  1951. 


More  than  1,000,000  users  have  found  sleeping  comfort  with  G-E  Automatic  Blankets. 
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WORLD'S  MOST  EXCLUSIVE  CLUBI 
ADDS  12  NEW  MEMBERS! 


JIM  RATHMANN 


DUANE  CARTER 


ART  CROSS 
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JIMMY  REECE 


aiFF  ORIFFITH 


JACK  McCRATH 
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JIMMY  BRYAN 
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JIM  RIGSBY 


JOE  JAMES 


BILL  SCHINDLER 


Tops  in  professional  prestige 
among  racing  drivers  is  member- 
ship in  the  Champion  100-Mile- 
An-Hour  Club. 

Since  1935  just  62  have  qualified 
by  completing,  without  relief,  the 
full  500  miles  in  the  famed 
Indianapolis  Memorial  Day 
Classic  at  an  average  speed  of 
100  miles  per  hour  or  better. 


Champion  Spark  Plugs  were  the 
confident  choice  of  56  of  the  62 
club  members.  This  almost  unani- 
mous preference  by  the  racing 
elite  points  an  emphatic  fact 
for  every  performance-minded 
motorist:  for  championship  per- 
formance in  your  car,  you 
need  Champion  Spark  Plugs. 

CHAMPION  SPARK  PLUG  COMPANY,  TOLEDO!, OHIO 


<My 


FOLLOW  THE  EXPERTS— CHOOSE  THE  SPARK  PLUGS 


CHAMPIONS 


CLUB  ROSTER 

^ 

P^^^ 

Emil  Andres 

Art  Cross 

Billy  Arnold 

Bill  Cummings 

Jimmy  Jackson 

Mike  Nazaruk 

Bill  Schindler 

Bob  Ball 

Lewis  Durant 

Joe  James 

Johnny  Parsons 

Wilbur  Shaw 

Henry  Banks 

Dave  Evans 

Andy  Linden 

Kelly  Petillo 

Russ  Snowbergei 

George  Barringer 

Myron  Fohr 

Doc  MacKenzie 

Ray  Pixley 

Jimmy  Snyder 

Cliff  Bergere 

Fred  Frame 

Johnny  Mantz 

Jim  Rathmann 

Babe  Stapp 

Walt  Brown 

Chet  Gardner 

Rex  Mays 

Jimmy  Reece 

Stubby  Stubblefii 

Jimmy  Bryan 

Cliff  Griffith 

Jack  McGrath 

Jim  Rigsby 

Joel  Thorne 

Bob  Carey 

Sam  Hanks 

Lou  Meyer 

Floyd  Roberts 

Louis  Tomel 

Duane  Carter 

Mack  Heilings 

Zeke  Meyer 

George  Robson 

Luigi  Villoresi 

Joie  Chitwood 

Ralph  Hepburn 

Chet  Miller 

Mauri  Rose 

Lee  Wallard 

Hal  Cole 

Bill  Holland 

Lou  Moore 

Paul  Russo 

Frank  Wearne 

George  Connor 

Ted  Horn 

Duke  Nalon 

Troy  Ruttman 

Howdy  Wilcox 

Troy  Ruttman,  winner  of  the  1952 
Indianapolis  500  Mile  Race  at  the 
record-breaking  speed  of  128.922  M.  P. H. 
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The  World's  Most 
Important  Mice 


By  J.  D.  RATCLIFF 


In  the  tiered  cages  of  a  unique  research  institute  may  lie  the  answer 
to  the  mystery  of  diseases  which  kill  two  of  every  three  Americans 


TT    S 


"ITHIN  the  next  24  hours,  4.000 
people  will  die  in  the  United 
States.  Two  out  of  three  of 
them  will  die  of  constitutional  diseases 
— cancer,  heart  and  circulatory  trouble, 
kidney  disease,  diabetes  and  others. 
These  .diseases  aren't  passed  man  to 
man.  They  are,  in  effect,  'built-in' 
weaknesses.  For  the  most  part  they 
don't  come  from  outside  stresses  or 
from  known  infectious  agents,  but  rep- 
resent a  breakdown  of  the  individual's 
body  machinery.  They  are  the  greatest 
challenge  facing  the  research  man  to- 
day. We  must  find  wiry  these  failures  occur,  and 
what  can  be  done  to  prevent  them." 

The  speaker  is  Dr.  Clarence  Cook  Little,  head 
of  one  of  the  world's  most  remarkable  research  in- 
stitutions— the  Roscoe  B.  Jackson  Memorial  Labo- 
ratory, of  Bar  Harbor,  Maine.  Most  of  the  Jackson 
lab's  studies  are  conducted  on  mice.  It  has  the 
largest  collection  of  bizarre  mice  in  the  world. 
There  are  60-odd  strains:  fafmice  and  dwarf  mice; 
mice  with  colkscrew  pigtails  and  mice  with  bobbed 


Dr.  Clarence  Cook  Little 


tails;  some  with  curly  hair  and  some 
with  no  hair. 

One  strain  has  cleft  palates,  and  an- 
other clubfeet.  There  are  shaking  mice 
and  waltzing  mice,  who  waltz  because 
of  an  inherited  inner-ear  defect  (the 
inner  ear  controls  body  balance).  One 
strain  occasionally  bears  babies  with  no 
teeth — freaks  that  perish  when  they  are 
weaned  because  they  can't  eat  solid 
food.  Others  have  extra-long  teeth 
which  constantly  irritate  lips  and  may 
give  rise  to  cancer.  Many  of  these  mice 
are  predisposed  by  inheritance  to  dis- 
ease: cancers  of  all  types,  anemia,  leukemia,  glan- 
dular disturbances  and  other  disorders. 

Dr.  Little  says:  "It  is  almost  impossible  to  study 
the  'built-in'  diseases  in  human  beings.  ^L^n  lives 
too  long — a  patient  may  outlive  the  research  man. 
We  have,  therefore,  turned  to  short-lived  animals 
— mainly  mice. 

"In  humans,  for  example,  we  rarely  see  cancer 
until  it  is  well  developed  and  possibly  on  the  way  to 
killing  the  victim.   In  mice,  we  can  follow  the  de- 
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Research  with  mice  may  tell  us  whether  killers  sudi 


Fat    mice,    three    times    normal    weight,    are    useful 
in  studying   the   relationship   of   obesity   to    diabetes 


velopment  of  cancer  even  before  birth,  for  we 
know  that  certain  strains  will  develop  the  disease 
with  deadly  regularity.  We  have  special  breeds  of 
mice  that  are  95  per  cent  sure  to  have  it. 

"The  development  of  these  constitutional  strains 
of  mice,  each  subject  to  a  particular  disease,  is  as 
important  as  Pasteur's  work  indicating  the  infec- 
tious nature  of  disease.  They  are  the  absolutely 
essential  tools  of  research  in  virtually  every  labo- 
ratory in  the  world." 

Mice  are  bred  and  raised  in  tiered  wooden  boxes 
in  the  animal  room  of  the  lab — a  three-story  brick- 
glass-aluminum  building  set  on  a  grass  knoll  a  mile 
and  a  half  out  of  Bar  Harbor,  Maine's  plush  sum- 
mer resort.  By  air,  rail  or  truck,  they  are  shipped 
to  300-odd  research  institutions  scattered  over  the 
world,  sliced  raw  potatoes  furnishing  food  and 
drink  en  route.  Regular  shipments  go  to  Europe, 
Africa,  South  America.  Some  even  got  as  far  as 
Korea's  Seoul  National  University  before  the  fight- 
ing started.  The  specially  bred  mice  are  used  for 
research  in  infantile  paralysis,  yellow  fever,  tuber- 
culosis and  virtually  every  other  disease. 

How  a  Busy  Doctor  Apportions  Time 

Dr.  Little,  for  whom  the  lab  was  founded,  is  a 
big,  tweedy,  pipe-smoking  man.  Sixty-four  years 
old,  he  was  born  in  suburban  Boston.  He  is  a  great- 
great-grandson  of  Paul  Revere.  To  old  friends  and 
associates,  he  is  "Pete";  to  younger  men  around 
the  laboratory,  he  is  "Prexy."  Little  spends  about 
half  his  time  on  his  own  research  projects;  the  other 
half  taking  care  of  lab  business  and  helping  to  raise 
funds  to  meet  the  $700,000  annual  budget. 

Little  started  his  research  career  while  a  sopho- 
more at  Harvard,  in  1907.  Mendel's  laws  of  in- 
heritance— based  on  the  Austrian's  experimental 
crossings  of  tall  and  dwarf  peas  in  a  monastery  gar- 
den— had  recently  been  published  in  the  U.S.  Lit- 
tle wanted  to  find  if  the  same  laws  prevailed  in  the 
animal  world.  He  started  breeding  mice — brothcr- 
to-sistcr  and  parent-to-child  matings.  The  purpose 
of  the  inbreeding;  he  wanted  his  animals  to  be  as 
identical  in  inheritance  as  living  creatures  could 
be.  By  now.  these  original  mice  have  been  carried 
through  2.15  generations.  In  human  terms,  this  is 
the  equivalent  of  a  man  being  able  to  trace  ances- 
try back  to  the  Stone  Age — circa  4000  B.C.,  when 
the  first  stirrings  of  civilization  were  being  felt  in 
Egypt. 

After  faculty  jobs  at  Harvard  and  World  War  I 
service,  Little  took  his  mice  colony  along  with  him 
when  he  went  to  the  University  of  Maine,  in  1922, 
to  become,  at  thirty-four,  the  nation's  youngest 
college  president.  He  took  them  to  Ann  Arbor  with 
him  three  years  later  when  he  became  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

In  1929,  a  group  of  friends — Roscoe  B.  Jack- 
son, president  of  the  Hudson  Motor  Cur  Company; 
Edscl  Ford:  Richard  H.  Webber,  head  of  the  L  L. 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit  department  store;  and 
others — chipped  in  funds  to  build  a  laboratory  at 


Bar  Harbor  where  Little  could  devote  all  his  time 
to  research.  During  construction,  Jackson  died  of 
a  heart  attack  while  on  a  European  tour.  Family 
and  friends  decided  the  laboratory  should  become 
a  memorial  to  him. 

By  1947,  the  Jackson  lab  had  won  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  a  series  of  fundamental  discoveries. 
Then  disaster  struck.  For  three  days  in  late  Octo- 
ber, a  forest  fire  had  been  out  of  control  on  Mount 
Desert  Island,  where  Bar  Harbor  is  situated. 
Driven  by  a  brisk  southerly  wind,  the  fire  was 
moving  toward  the  sea  on  a  half-mile  front.  It 
stretched  back  five  miles  through  the  woods.  Work- 
ers in  the  Jackson  lab  felt  no  fears  until  3:45  the 
afternoon  of  October  23d.  Then  the  wind  shifted 
almost  90  degrees  and  blew  up  to  gale  force — 60 
miles  an  hour.  The  five-mile  side  of  the  fire  be- 
came the  main  front.  The  ground  fire  became  a 
crown  fire,  and  started  racing  along  tops  of  fir, 
birch,  maple  and  pine  trees — a  great,  blowtorch 
tongue  of  flame  preceding  the  conflagration. 

Within  half  an  hour  of  the  wind  shift,  the  entire 
laboratory  was  a  smoldering  pile  of  cinders.  Noth- 
ing had  been  saved.  The  heat  had  been  great 
enough  to  powder  newly  poured  concrete,  and  to 
melt  radiators.  Ninety  thousand  mice,  the  world's 
most  valuable  collection  of  genetic  material,  died. 

The  world  responded  to  the  disaster  with  heart- 
ening alacrity.  The  American  Cancer  Society,  the 
federal  government,  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Damon  Runyon 
Memorial  Cancer  Fund  and  others  gave  money  to 
rebuild  the  laboratories.  Various  research  organiza- 
tions sent  back  recently  shipped  mice  to  start  new 
breeding  stocks.  Meanwhile,  work  was  shifted  to 
Hamilton  Station,  another  research  lab  owned  by 
Jackson  Memorial.  Located  at  Salisbury  Cove,  on 
the  other  side  of  Bar  Harbor,  it  escaped  the  fire. 

Now  operating  at  full  swing,  the  Jackson  labora- 
tory has  a  1 30-man  research  team.  Of  the  million 
mice  produced  annually,  it  uses  700,000  for  its  own 
researches,  and  sells  the  rest  to  other  laboratories 
— at  prices  ranging  from  29  cents  to  $3  per  mouse. 

Each  mouse  strain  has  its  particular  attractions 
to  the  researchers.  Take  the  fat  mice,  which  weigh 
three  times  normal.  They  have  many  character- 
istics of  value  to  the  researcher.  They  are  highly 
prone  to  diabetes.  Fat  mice  are  unable  to  repro- 
duce, not  because  of  inherent  sterility,  but  because 
of  gross  obesity.  A  few  of  them  appear  in  litters  of 
normal  mice,  and  others  are  produced  by  means  of 
ova  transplants — taking  eggs  from  fat  females,  fer- 
tilizing them  and  implanting  them  in  bodies  of 
normal  mice. 

The  obese  mice  are  useful  in  the  study  of  over- 
weight in  humans,  which  is  currently  regarded  as 
one  of  the  nation's  big  health  problems.   Research- 


ers have  noted  that  when  the  fat  mice  are  per- 
mitted to  eat  whatever  they  want,  they  consume 
only  slightly  more  food  than  normal  mice.  They 
do,  however,  prefer  high-calorie  foods — the  same 
as  your  plump  friends. 

Although  research  at  Bar  Harbor  is  so  diverse 
that  it  may  appear  to  the  casual  eye  as  helter- 
skelter,  it  has  one  main  course.  Primarily,  it  is 
directed  at  finding  what  part  heredity  plays  in  dis- 
ease, especially  constitutional  diseases,  and  what 
part  environment  plays.  The  two  aren't  always 
easy  to  separate. 

Working  to  Prevent  Breast  Cancer 

Take,  for  example,  the  strain  of  mice  suscepti- 
ble to  breast  cancer.  Work  in  this  field  is  particu- 
larly important,  for  breast  cancer  kills  more  women 
than  any  other  type.  By  careful  inbreeding,  the 
laboratory  produced  a  strain  of  mice  whose  fe- 
males have  breast  cancers  more  than  four  times  out 
of  five.  On  the  surface,  this  looked  like  a  clear-cut 
case  of  inheritance.  Then  Drs.  Little  and  Wil- 
liam S.  Murray  noted  that  mouse  mothers  played 
a  far  greater  role  in  transmitting  cancer  than  fa- 
thers. Why?  Wasn't  it  possible  that  it  was  passed 
in  milk?  Checking  this  hunch,  Dr.  John  J.  Bittner 
took  newborn  young  from  mouse  mothers  and  put 
them  to  feed  on  mothers  not  susceptible  to  breast 
cancer.  Instead  of  85  per  cent  of  them  developing 
cancers  later  in  life,  only  five  per  cent  contracted 
the  disease.  Then  the  experiment  was  reversed — 
letting  nonsusceptible  mice  nurse  on  cancer-sus- 
ceptible mothers.  In  a  significant  number  of  cases, 
these  mice  developed  cancer  in  later  life. 

There  was  but  one  conclusion.  Some  mysterious 
stuff  in  the  mother's  milk,  probably  a  virus  or  virus- 
like agent,  was  the  cancer  exciter.  How  or  why  it 
could  lie  dormant  for  the  equivalent  of  40  or  50 
years  in  terms  of  human  life,  then  trigger  the  for- 
mation of  a  cancer,  is  still  a  riddle.  As  yet,  no  one 
knows  whether  the  same  set  of  facts  holds  true 
with  humans;  whether  a  cancer-susceptible  woman 
passes  seeds  of  the  disease  along  to  her  nursing 
daughter. 

A  dozen  laboratories  throughout  the  country 
are  working  on  such  problems.  From  mouse  milk 
— invention  of  a  mouse-milking  machine  was  a 
formidable  stumbling  block — they  have  isolated 
a  virus  or  viruslike  agent.  From  all  appearances, 
the  virus  or  viruslike  agent  is  responsible  for  one 
type  of  breast  cancer,  at  least  in  mice.  More  infor- 
mation may  lead  to  a  method  of  immunization 
against  the  disease. 

There  is  mounting  evidence  that  a  similar 
mechanism  may  account  for  transmission  of  leu- 
kemia, the  dread  blood  disease  for  which  there  is 


Tail  mutations  like  this  are  genetic  defects, 
help  researchers  understand  laws  of  heredity 


Mouse   born    of  cancer-susceptible   parents   isL,, 
advanced    stage     of     spontaneous     skin     canP^ 
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iicer  and  heart  disease  are  inherited.  If  we  find  out,  perhaps  we  can  defeat  thetn 


no  cure.  Apparently,  mother's  milk  is  not  re- 
i  sponsible,  but  some  maternal  influence  is.  To  check 
on  this,  the  laboratory  is  performing  some  strik- 
ing experiments — producing  artificial  Siamese-twin 
mice!  Under  anesthesia,  the  sides  of  two  mice  of 
different  heredity  are  opened  and  the  linings  of 
their  abdominal  cavities  stitched  together.  The 
wound  heals,  and  the  joined  mice  live  a  more  or 
less  normal  existence,  exchanging  blood  and  gland 
secretions.  Under  these  conditions,  a  leukemic 
mouse  sometimes  passes  its  disease  to  its  nonsus- 
ceptible  "partner."  One  strain  of  mice,  unfortu- 
nately lost  in  the  fire,  had  the  ability  to  pass  a  type 
of  liver  cancer  to  a  nonsusceptible  mouse. 

Some  of  the  most  promising  work  at  Bar  Harbor 
is  being  done  in  the  field  of  tumor  transplants. 
Under  certain  conditions,  it  is  possible  to  trans- 
plant a  tumor  from  one  mouse  to  another.  The 
researcher  simply  sucks  a  little  cancer  tissue  into  a 
hypodermic  syringe  and  implants  it  under  the 
skin  of  a  second  mouse.  With  some  strains  of 
mice,  such  transplants  take  with  almost  100  per 
cent  regularity.  The  transplanted  tumor  flourishes 
and  the  mouse  dies. 

But — and  here  is  the  important  point — under 
some  conditions,  the  mouse  doesn't  get  cancer  and 
die.  Drs.  George  D.  Snell  and  Nathan  Kaliss  have 
found  that  if  mice  are  first  injected  with  a  dilute 
soup  made  of  ground-up  tumor  tissue,  the  trans- 
planted tumors  will  not  grow.  The  discovery  may 
have  great  significance.  It  offers  a  host  of  alluring 
possibilities.  It  may — the  italics  are  important — be 
the  first  halting  step  toward  some  method  of  im- 
munization against  cancer,  just  as  vaccines  prevent 
smallpox,  diphtheria  and  yellow  fever.  The  find- 
ing of  an  immunization  agent  which  would  elimi- 
nate cancer  in  human  beings  would  be  history's 
greatest  medical  discovery. 

An  Estimate  of  Chances  of  Success 

Dr.  Kaliss,  forty-five,  a  solidly  built  man  with 
a  shock  of  graying  hair,  is  properly  cautious.  "Our 
chances  of  success,"  he  notes,  "are  no  better  than 
one  in  1 ,000.  But  it  is  our  job  to  accept  such  odds." 

Still  another  means  of  studying  the  effects  of 
heredity  vs.  environment  is  to  transplant  eggs  from 
one  mouse  to  another.  Mature  eggs  are  extracted 
from  ovaries,  fertilized  and  implanted  in  the  womb 
of  a  "host"  mother.  Since  the  fertilized  egg  con- 
tains all  inheritance  factors,  the  young  mice  borne 
by  the  host  mother  are  in  no  way  related  to  her. 
Hence,  this  is  an  excellent  method  of  determining 
what  influence  environment  plays,  particularly  the 
environmental  forces  working  in  the  womb.  It  is 
in  the  womb,  apparently,  that  the  tendency  to 
leukemia  is  passed  from  a  mouse  mother  to  her 


young.  How,  no  one  knows.  The  environment  of 
the  host  mother's  womb  also  appears  to  influence 
the  body  build  of  the  young  she  bears. 

The  laboratory  has  produced  a  strain  of  rabbits 
which  have  a  disease  much  like  human  hardening 
of  the  arteries,  the  condition  which  causes  the 
bulk  of  deaths  from  heart  disease.  The  lab  has 
also  produced  a  strain  of  vicious  rabbits  which 
snap,  bite  and  claw.  Studies  of  these  rabbits  may 
help  explain  human  behavior. 

A  mouse  mutant  is  offering  a  new  means  of 
studying  various  human  convulsive  states,  mainly 
epilepsy.  Mice  of  this  strain  go  into  convulsions 
and  die  when  subjected  to  a  loud  noise.  The  mice 
are  confined  in  a  small  cage  in  the  middle  of  an 
ordinary  galvanized  washtub.  When  a  clanging 
bell  rings,  they  have  seizures  and  die — nearly  nine 
times  out  of  ten.  But,  and  here  is  a  striking  point, 
if  they  are  permitted  to  run  free  in  the  tub.  only  25 
per  cent  die!  Why?  No  one  knows.  But  appar- 
ently the  frustration  of  being  penned  up  is  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  death. 

The  Bar  Harbor  workers  are  seeking  means  of 
preventing  the  seizures  to  which  their  mice  are 
susceptible — hoping,  of  course,  that  their  findings 
will  have  application  in  preventing  epilepticlike 
seizures  in  humans.  They  have  a  number  of  prom- 
ising leads.  They  have  found,  for  example,  that 
if  mice  are  dunked  in  water  before  the  bell  is  rung, 
the  death  rate  dives.  They  have  also  found  that 
several  drugs  markedly  reduce  the  seizures. 

Genetics,  the  study  of  heredity,  has  pretty 
well  found  out  the  means  by  which  physical  char- 
acteristics are  passed  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion— like  red  hair,  blue  eyes,  color  blindness. 
Less  is  known  about  inheritance  of  mental  traits. 
The  Jackson  laboratory  has  begun  long-range  stud- 
ies with  dogs  to  try  to  answer  questions  about  men- 
tal inheritance. 

It  may  seem  like  a  far  cry  from  dog-behavior 
studies  to  the  heart  problem,  but  it  isn't.  Human 
behavior  (stress  and  worry)  often  leads  to  high 
blood  pressure;  and  high  blood  pressure  often 
progresses  to  heart  failure.  Human  einotions,  too, 
influence  glandular  behavior,  and  glandular  be- 
havior often  plays  a  role  in  heart  disease. 

The  Jackson  lab's  dog  studies  are  conducted  at 
Hamilton  Station,  once  a  de  luxe  horse-breeding 
farm.  At  present,  200  dogs  are  under  scientific 
scrutiny:  basenjis,  the  keen  hunting  dogs  from  cen- 
tral Africa;  wire-haired  terriers;  sheep  dogs;  cocker 
spaniels  and  others.  They  are  tested  and  observed 
for  learning  ability,  combativeness,  co-operation, 
loyalty  and  social  adjustment.  Then  they  are 
crossed — say  a  friendly  cocker  with  an  aloof  ba- 
senji — to  see  how  traits  are  passed  along. 

Incidentally,  the  lab  has  come  up  with  many 


valuable  pointers  for  dog  owners.  It  has  shown, 
for  example,  that  at  the  age  of  three  to  six  weeks, 
a  dog  starts  setting  behavior  patterns  which  will 
persist  throughout  life.  At  this  critical  period,  he 
is  most  amenable  to  training,  developing  into  a 
friendly  animal,  loyal  to  his  master,  or  into  a  snap- 
pish problem  dog.  Handling  by  humans  is  espe- 
cially important  at  this  period,  and  so  is  feeding 
— so  the  dog  will  come  to  associate  reward  and 
pleasure  with  human  beings.  Since  young  puppies 
frighten  easily,  punishment  for  misdeeds  is  dan- 
gerous at  this  period. 

Uses  of  Mice  in  Cancer  Experiments 

Research  at  Bar  Harbor  has  yielded  a  steady 
stream  of  results  which  have  had  eventual  appli- 
cation in  human  medicine.  It  was  mouse  work  that 
largely  pointed  the  way  to  use  of  sex  hormones  in 
controlling  certain  terminal  Cancers — cancers  that 
have  progressed  too  far  for  surgery.  Male  hor- 
mones appear  to  have  a  highly  beneficial  effect  in 
women  with  breast  cancer;  and  female  hormones 
are  helpful  in  men  with  cancer  of  the  prostate 
gland.  The  laboratory's  studies  on  inheritance  have 
helped  found  the  new  science  of  medical  genetics, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  manner  in  which  in- 
herited diseases  are  passed  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. It  is  making  significant  contributions  to 
studies  of  multiple  sclerosis,  arthritis  and  other 
chronic  sicknesses. 

Its  work  is  followed  by  every  medical  research 
organization  in  the  world.  Its  scientists  publish  a 
steady  stream  of  scientific  papers,  and  research 
men  from  other  labs  go  to  Bar  Harbor  to  work  in 
the  summer.  Every  few  months,  there  is  a  confer- 
ence on  some  highly  specialized  research  problem 
which  draws  scientists  from  all  over  the  country. 

The  Jackson  lab  has  no  endowment.  Relatively 
speaking,  it  has  operated  on  a  shoestring,  deriving 
support  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  as  well  as  from  sev- 
eral foundations,  individuals  and  groups  through 
the  efforts  of  its  own  fund-raising  branch,  the 
Jackson  Laboratory  Association.  During  the  de- 
pression of  the  1930s,  money  was  so  short  that 
researchers  went  on  half  time.  They  worked  morn- 
ings, spent  afternoons  fishing,  gardening  and 
hunting  to  cut  food  budgets  and  stretch  funds. 

The  Jackson  lab  is  mainly  honored  for  its  "fun- 
damental" research — laying  a  solid  platform  of 
fact  under  various  disease  problems.  It  is  highly  un- 
likely that  it  will  ever  find  a  pill  which  will  solve  the 
heart-disease  problem,  a  vaccine  which  will  eradi- 
cate cancer,  or  a  drug  to  cure  epilepsy.  But  when 
such  things  are  found,  they  will  almost  surely  trace 
back  to  pioneer  work  at  Bar  Harbor. 
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Mating  of  light  and  dark  parents  illustrates 
genetic    laws,   produces    a    3-to-l    light   litter 


Albino  mouse  of  a  strain  which  carries  cancer 
of  lung  transmits  disease  to  all  her  children 
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A  Rqiiad  in  Korea  ntealM  {nrwar<l  Indian 
file.  When  Ihey  rome  face  to  face  with 
the  enemy,  one  man  in  two  will  pull  the 
trigger.    It's  a  belter  average  than  ever 
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yombat  Soldiers  Fail  to  Shoot 


By  BILL  DAVIDSON 
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IMAGINE  you're  a  combat  infantryman 
in  Korea,  well  trained  and  well  dug  in 
on  a  ridge  line,  awaiting  an  enemy 
attack.  The  artillery  and  mortar  barrage  be- 
gins. You  see  a  number  of  the  enemy  mak- 
ing their  way  up  the  steep  hill  toward  your 
unit.  They  mean  to  kill  you.  Ducking  from 
rock  to  rock,  moving  steadily  forward,  they 
finally  run  across  an  open  area  and  come 
plainly  into  view.  They're  perfect  targets. 
You  sight  down  your  rifle  barrel.  Your  fin- 
ger tightens.  But  then — as  the  perspiration 
pours  from  you — nothing  happens!  You  just 
can't  squeeze  the  trimmer! 

Impossible?  Unusual?  Once  the  Army 
thought  so,  too.  But  now,  after  a  long,  hard 
look  at  itself,  the  Army  is  facing  up  to  these 
sobering  facts: 

In  any  given  action  of  World  War  II,  only 
12  to  25  per  cent  of  all  the  combat  soldiers 
who  were  armed  and  in  a  position  to  fire 
their  weapons  at  the  enemy  were  able  to  pull 
the  trigger! 

In  Korea,  the  average  has  been  raised  by 
dint  of  intensive  effort,  but  only  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  about  50  per  cent! 

In  other  words,  today,  one  out  of  eveiy 
two  American  soldiers  who  come  face  to 
face  with  the  enemy  cannot  bt  counted  on 
to  fight. 

It's  difficult  for  Americans  to  accept  this 
disclosure,  since  it  seems  to  be  a  reflection  on 
the  patriotism  and  bravery  of  their  own  sons 
and  brothers.  Actually,  the  courage  of  those 
of  our  infantrymen  who  do  fight  is  unsur- 
passed anywhere  in  the  world.  Their  bravery 
—plus  the  fact  that  our  tanks  and  artillery 
give  us  unparalleled  massed  firepower — has 
more  than  made  up,  so  far.  for  the  failures 
of  the  riflemen  in  the  lines  who  do  not  fight. 

Official  studies  of  why  combat  men  freeze 
up  reveal  clearly  that  courage,  as  such,  often 
is  not  involved.  There  was  a  much-deco- 
rated World  War  I  company  commander, 
for  example,  who  always  advanced  under 
fire  well  ahead  of  his  men,  urging  them  on. 
Yet,  he  confessed  to  a  fellow  ofticcr  that 
throughout  the  entire  war,  he  never  was  able 
to  bring  himself  to  pull  the  trigger  of  his 
weapon.  He's  now,  incidentally,  a  general 
in  the  Marine  Corps. 

In  pursuing  the  question  of  why  soldiers 
don't  shoot,  I  spoke  with  dozens  of  scien- 
tists. Army  historians,  combat  commanders 
and  noncommissioned  officers  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  Korean  front.  Nearly  all 
told  the  same  story.  At  Fort  Dix,  in  particu- 
lar, I  had  a  revealing  series  of  bull  sessions 
with  a  group  of  noncom  heroes  assembled 
in  an  empty  classroom.  The  participants 
were  the  cream  of  the  U.S.  Infantry. 

"It  was  rough,"  said  Master  Sergeant 
Nicholas  Smith,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  a  re- 
cent Distinguished  Service  Cross  winner  in 
Korea.  "Sometimes  you  sent  a  squad  to 
cover  your  flank  and,  instead  of  nine  rifles 
firing,  you  only  heard  two  or  three." 

"That's  right,"  said  Sergeant  Thomas  Mc- 
Grath,  of  Haddon  Heights,  New  Jersey  (Sil- 
ver Star,  Bronze  Star,  Purple  Heart).  "Of 
the  nine  men  in  my  squad  in  Korea,  I  never 
could  count  on  more  than  four  or  five  to 
firfe,  even  when  it  meant  saving  their  own 
lives." 
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"Time  and  time  again,"  said  Master  Ser- 
geant John  S.  Williams,  of  Flushing,  New 
York  (two  Silver  Stars,  three  Bronze  Stars, 
five  Purple  Hearts).  "I  had  to  expose  myself 
and  crawl  from  foxhole  to  foxhole  to  get  half 
of  the  platoon  to  fire.  Sometimes  Id  prac- 
tically have  to  sight  the  rifle  and  pull  the  trig- 
ger for  the  guy." 

And  so  it  went,  with  one  noncom  after 
another  recalling — occasionally  with  some 
bitterness — this  strange  behavior  on  the  part 
of  his  men.  But  the  theme  also  is  repeated 
with  distressing  regularity  in  the  reports  of 
the  combat  historians  who  interview  combat 
troops  a  day  or  two  after  battle. 

One  of  the  most  clear-cut  cases  in  Korea 
involved  a  platoon  of  the  38th  Infantry  Reg- 
iment; it  had  collapsed,  allowing  a  serious 
enemy  break-through.  The  platoon  came 
back  with  virtually  all  of  its  ammunition  un- 
fired.  When  the  fact  was  discovered,  one  of 
the  sergeants  tried  to  explain.  He  said: 

"The  Chinese  mortar  started  firing  on  us, 
but  we  were  unable  to  reply  with  flat  trajec- 
tory weapons  .  .  .  The  Chinese  closed  to 
within  30  or  40  feet  of  us,  but  we  couldn't 
make  effective  reply  to  them  because  they 
had  set  up  a  machine  gun  on  our  right  flank 
.  .  .  We  couldn't  get  our  heads  up  .  .  .  Ex- 
cept when  the  Chinese  got  on  the  sky  line 
wc  could  scarcely  see  a  target  .  .  .  Our  ma- 
chine gun  did  no  firing  because  of  the  Chi- 
nese moving  against  our  right  flank.  Later, 
when  we  pulled  back  and  the  gun  was  set  up 
in  a  new  position,  it  wouldn't  work  .  .  .  The 
BAR  (Browning  automatic  rifle)  had  gone 
bad  when  we  were  in  the  initial  position.  It 
wasn't  jamiT>ed,  but  it  just  got  sluggish  and 

wouldn't  work  .  .  .    Sergeant  ,  who 

was  over  near  me,  kept  having  trouble  with 
his  rifle.  The  extractor  wouldn't  work, 
though  it  didn't  seem  to  be  broke  ...  I 
didn't  walk  away — I  ran  away." 

One  Man  'Wlio  Used  His  Weapons 

These  pathetically  flimsy  excuses  did  not 
explain  the  one  essential  fact:  an  entire 
platoon  had  frozen:  no  one  had  fired.  Yet, 
in  the  same  action,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, twenty-year-old  Private  Edsel  Turner, 
of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  assigned  to  an- 
other platoon  of  the  same  company,  had 
managed  to  use  liis  rifle  and  grenades  so  ef- 
fectively that  he  personally  accounted  for 
29  dead  Reds.  He  held  the  battlefield,  sin- 
glehanded,  after  the  company  and  six  tanks 
had  withdrawn.  For  his  astonishing  bravery, 
he  was  recommended  for  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross,  the  second  highest  U.S.  decoration. 

The  man  who  questioned  the  sergeant  was 
Brigadier  General  S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  who  has 
been  described  by  high  Army  sources  as 
"undoubtedly  knowing  more  about  this  sub- 
ject than  any  other  living  man."  He  recently 
spent  five  months  in  the  front  lines  in  Korea 
analyzing  Chinese  tactics  for  the  United 
Nations  forces. 

General  Marshall  is  credited  with  being 
the  first  to  discover  the  mass  phenomenon 
of  the  nonfirer.  His  interest  grew  out  of  his 
experiences  in  World  War  II,  when  the 
Army  sent  him  to  the  Pacific  to  develop  an 
accurate  system  of  combat  reporting. 


Soon  after  reaching  Makin  Island,  the  3d 
Battalion  of  the  165th  Infantry  Regiment 
was  caught  in  a  nighttime  Japanese  ambush. 
The  unit  escaped  disaster  only  because  a 
soldier  named  Private  Morris  Schwartz,  of 
New  York  City,  took  over  a  machine  gun 
from  its  fallen  crew  and  mowed  down  at- 
tacking Japanese  throughout  the  night. 

Getting  at  the  True  Story 

The  next  day  Marshall  tried  to  find  out 
just  what  had  happened.  He  bumped  head- 
long into  conflicting  stories.  A  lieutenant 
claimed  that  he  had  ordered  Schwartz  to 
take  over  the  gun:  Schwartz  insisted  the  lieu- 
tenant was  nowhere  in  the  vicinity  and  that 
he  had  done  it  on  his  own.  Finally,  to  get 
at  the  truth,  Marshall  lined  up  the  entire 
battalion  and  asked  each  man  to  report  ev- 
erything he  had  seen  and  done  during  the 
night.  Not  only  was  Schwartz's  story  up- 
held, but  Marshall  almost  immediately  real- 
ized he  had  stumbled  onto  the  secret  of 
accurate  combat  reporting.  Every  man  re- 
membered something — a  piece  to  be  fitted 
into  the  jigsaw  puzzle.  Not  only  that,  Mar- 
shall had  the  key  to  what  has  become  the 
Army's  officially  adopted  Group  Method  of 
reporting  and  analyzing  battles:  the  aver- 
age man  cannot  lie  in  the  presence  of  com- 
rades who  would  contradict  him  if  he  were 
telling  an  untruth:  and  haunted  by  the  mem- 
ory of  the  recent  dead,  he  will  not  lie. 

Marshall  also  learned — and  ignored  the 
fact  at  the  time — that  of  the  more  than 
1,000  men  in  the  reinforced  battalion,  only 
37  had  fired  their  weapons.  He  just  thought 
the  outfit  was  green.  But  a  few  weeks  later, 
on  Chance  Island  in  the  Marshalls,  he  did  a 
similar  group  investigation  of  a  gallant  ac- 
tion by  the  crack  Reconnaissance  Troop  of 
the  7th  Infantry  Division.  Of  the  100  men 
in  the  fight,  only  14  had  done  all  the  firing 
that  routed  the  enemy.  He  began  then  to  sus- 
pect he  was  on  the  trail  of  something  big. 

Marshall  became  absolutely  certain  later 
during  a  European  tour  of  duty.  In  Nor- 
mandy he  found  that  no  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  our  best  airborne  troops  were  firing 
their  weapons.  By  the  end  of  the  war.  he 
had  350  men  working  under  him  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Theater  of  Operations.  They  group- 
interrogated  hundreds  of  outfits  fresh  out  of 
battle  and  fixed  the  percentage  of  men  who 
actually  fired  their  rifles  against  the  enemy 
at  1 2  to  25  per  cent. 

After  World  War  II,  Marshall  wrote  Men 
Against  Fire,  in  which  he  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  space  to  the  problem  of  the  nonfirer. 
The  book  became  a  text  for  a  half-dozen 
foreign  armies,  and  our  own  Army  incorpo- 
rated some  of  his  recommendations  into  its 
training  program.  The  problem  continued 
to  be  discussed  and  analyzed.  And  when  the 
Korean  \\:\v  broke  out.  Marshall  was  dis- 
patched to  the  front  to  study  combat  opera- 
tions firsthand.  Again  he  found  the  number 
of  nonfirers  to  be  disconcerting.  He  listed 
incident  after  incident  in  his  official  reports. 
One  of  the  most  dramatic  described  the  fight 
at  Karhyon  Pass,  a  6,700-yard  gantlet  of 
death  in  which  the  Chinese  trapped  and  de- 
stroyed half  of  the  remnants  of  the  2d  Infan- 
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try  Division  in  its  retreat  from  the  high-water 
mark  of  its  advance  into  North  Korea. 

Marshall  wrote:  "In  the  pass,  the  dead  lay  in 
the  ditches  and  sprawled  across  the  roadway.  Most 
of  the  living — even  those  still  unwounded — were 
in  such  a  state  of  shock  that  they  responded  to 
nothing  .  .  .  Chinese  fire  beat  like  hail  .  .  .  where 
they  stood  or  reclined.  But  they  neither  cried  out 
nor  sought  better  cover.  .  .  . 

"The  division  commander,  Major  General  Lau- 
rence B.  Keiser,  walked  among  them,  moving 
from  group  to  group,  barking  questions,  trying  to 
starUe  them  back  to  consciousness.  One  thing 
made  his  heart  leap  up.  A  sergeant  from  the  9th 
Infantry  Regiment  had  taken  an  81 -mm.  mortar 
from  a  %  -ton  truck,  set  it  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
bullet-spattered  roadway,  and  was  now,  single- 
handed,  firing  the  piece  on  line  of  sight  against 
the  Chinese  positions  atop  the  south  exit  to  the 
pass.  It  was  the  only  fire  that  Keiser  saw  being  de- 
livered by  an  American." 

General  Marshall — sometimes  conducting  his 
group  interrogations  under  enemy  fire — discov- 
ered this  strange,  side-by-side  combination  of 
heroes  and  nonfirers  existed  both  in  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  units,  and  in  green  and  seasoned 
outfits  alike.  But  in  his  official  report  for  the  Oper- 
ations Research  Office  (a  hush-hush  group  of  high- 
level  scientists  who  analyze  battle  procedures  for 
the  Army),  he  had  some  encouraging  findings.  He 
wrote:  "In  the  average  infantry  company  in  Ko- 
rea, between  12  and  20  per  cent  of  the  men  not 
only  participate  actively  in  the  firing  but  exercise 
varying  degrees  of  initiative  ...  In  addition  .  .  . 
between  25  and  35  per  cent  of  the  men  .  .  .  take 
some  part  in  the  fire  action  with  varying  degrees  of 
consistency  ...  It  is  believed  that  this  showing  is 
a  substantial  improvement  over  the  participation 
averages  among  World  War  II  troops." 

That  still  leaves  an  average  of  about  50  per  cent 
of  our  combat  men  who  do  not  fire  or  participate 
at  all  in  a  fire-fight.  Why?  A  lot  of  good  guesses 
can  be  made.  But  right  now  no  one  can  say  we 
know  for  sure.  We  are  trying  to  find  out.  The 
Operations  Research  Office  has  teams  of  its  best 
scientists  in  Korea  to  follow  up  Marshall's  work 
on  a  more  exact  mathematical  basis.  But,  mean- 
while, the  important  consideration  is  to  improve 
the  situation,  and  the  Army  already  has  made  some 
progress.  Common-sense  suggestions  offered  by 
General  Marshall  and  other  soldiers  (including 
enlisted  men)  have  helped. 

Failures  Traced  Back  to  Childhood 

Psychiatrists  point  out  that  a  man's  failure  to 
fire  his  weapon  in  battle  may  be  traceable  to  in- 
hibitions placed  upon  him  in  infancy.  Every  child 
is  born  with  aggressive  tendencies.  But  his  im- 
pulses to  commit  violence  are  soon  suppressed  in 
the  family.  His  parents  disapprove,  often  with 
threats  of  punishment,  if — for  example — he 
should  crown  brother  Billy  with  a  baseball  bat.  As 
the  child  grows  older,  the  inhibitions  are  further 
strengthened  by  cultural  taboos  (a  gentleman 
keeps  his  temper),  religious  sanctions  (Thou  Shalt 
Not  Kill),  plus  fears  of  legal  reprisal. 

All  his  life,  the  boy's  mind  works  unconsciously 
to  suppress  any  desire  to  kill.  Then,  abruptly,  he 
is  put  into  a  soldier  suit  and  told  to  shoot  fellow 
human  beings.  One  man  in  two  loses  the  resulting 
struggle  to  break  down  the  lifelong  inhibition. 

I  went  to  the  University  of  Michigan  to  talk  to 
two  outstanding  military  psychiatrists:  Dr.  Ray- 
mond W.  Waggoner  is  head  of  the  university's 
department  of  psychiatry  and  an  adviser  on  psy- 
chiatric problems  of  the  draft  to  Director  of 
Selective  Service  Major  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey; 
Dr.  M.  M.  Frohlich  is  a  psychiatrist  who,  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel  during  World  War  II,  handled 
thousands  of  combat-fatigue  casualties  at  the 
298th  General  Hospital.  They  cited  case  after  case 
of  soldiers  developing  actual  paralysis  on  the  bat- 
tlefield the  first  time  they  were  required  to  fire. 

Dr.  Frohlich  suggests  there  are  at  least  three 
ways  (preferably  to  be  used  in  combination)  of 
removing  these  inhibitions  temporarily  so  that  sol- 
diers will  shoot.    The  most  efficient  method  is  to 
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prompt  them  to  lose  their  individual  identities  by 
promoting  a  mob  psychology.  People  in  a  mob 
override  their  inhibitions  and  act  as  they  would 
never  dare  act  as  individuals.  A  second  approach 
is  to  make  the  man  feel  that  because  he's  in  a  uni- 
form and  because  he's  an  integral  part  of  a  group 
of  men  he  likes  and  respects,  somehow  it  is  all  right 
to  join  them  in  setting  aside  one's  life-long  inhibi- 
tions against  killing.  The  third  tack  is  to  provide 
the  man  with  a  fatherlike  leader  who,  he  can  be- 
lieve, is  supremely  strong,  wise  and  just;  so  that  he 
will  accept  his  leader's  orders  to  set  aside  tempo- 
rarily the  taboos  against  killing. 

From  practical  experience,  Marshall  and  other 
Army  experts  made  these  assumptions  years  ago. 
Marshall  began  a  long,  emphatic  campaign  for 
the  Army  to  look  for  its  "natural  leaders,"  as 
opposed  to  leaders  selected  according  to  the  ac- 
cepted standards  of  the  civilian  world.  He  insisted 
that  "cause  and  national  pride  are  not  important; 
pride  in  company  is  the  major  factor  in  getting  a 
man  to  participate  in  battle."  He  also  discovered 
that  a  man  gets  terribly  lonely  in  his  foxhole. 

The  isolated  man,  says  Marshall,  will  develop 
a  sense  of  having  been  deserted  by  his  fellows, 
and  he  will  reason  to  himself  that  if  he  does  not 
shoot  and  expose  his  position,  the  enemy  will  not 
fire  back.  Marshall  recommended  the  revolution- 
ary principle  that  noncoms  and  junior  officers  do 
not  fire  their  own  weapons,  but  instead  crawl  from 
foxhole  to  foxhole  to  keep  the  mob  or  group  psy- 
chology going.  Colonel  John  G.  Hill,  assistant 
chief  of  the  Army's  Organization  and  Training 
Division,  told  me  that  orders  have  gone  out  that, 
where  possible,  at  least  two  men  should  occupy 
a  single  foxhole  on  outpost  duty,  instead  of  one, 
to  militate  against  the  so-called  "loneliness  of  the 
battlefield."  Also,  the  Army  now  is  experimenting 
with  two  BAR  men  in  every  squad,  instead  of 
one,  to  double  the  number  of  rallying  points  for  the 
men,  since  rifle  fire  builds  up  around  automatic- 
weapons  fire. 

The  most  dramatic  innovation  has  been  talking- 
it-up — the  yelling  in  combat  which  has  accompa- 
nied many  of  our  most  heroic  actions  in  Korea. 
This  new  idea  is  direct  application  of  the  mob- 
psychology  technique.  Marshall  had  noted  in 
World  War  II  that  our  troops  did  not  sing  or  shout 
among  themselves,  as  they  had  done  in  World 
War  1.  They  were  so  ingrained  with  the  thought  of 
maintaining  complete  silence  that  they  continually 
worried  about  such  things  as  their  dog  tags  jan- 
gling together.  "Let  'em  holler,"  Marshall  advo- 
cated. "In  most  cases,  the  enemy  knows  where  they 
are  anyway,  so  the  noise  doesn't  matter.  The 
yelling  is  vitally  important  to  keep  reminding  the 
man  that  he  is  part  of  a  group,  not  just  a  poor  lone 
individual,  and  it  can  stir  up  chain  reactions  that 
will  convert  lambs  into  lions  on  the  battlefield." 

This  theory,  too,  has  been  put  into  practice  in 
Korea.  Today  we  have  a  talking,  jabbering  Army. 
The  relationship   between   the   shouting  and  the 


number  of  men  firing  their  weapons  became  ap- 
parent early.  There  have  been  many  reports  of  men 
making  heroic  charges  against  the  enemy  while 
shouting  incongruities  like  college  cheers — or 
obscenities  in  Chinese. 

There  is  still  another  field  in  which  General 
Marshall  is  "functioning  as  a  scout  in  a  scientific 
area  where  there  isn't  even  a  trail" — as  Dr.  Ellis 
Johnson,  director  of  the  Operations  Research 
Office,  put  it.  Marshall  has  discovered  that  fear 
can  cause  such  fatigue  that  a  soldier  literally  be- 
comes too  tired  to  fight  or  fire  his  rifle.  Not  only 
that,  but  he  found  that  the  fear-caused  fatigue  is 
measurable  in  terms  of  the  load  a  man  can  carry. 

Soldiers  Carried  Too  Much  Weight 

On  the  Han  River  in  Korea,  for  instance,  the 
crack  L  Company  of  the  famed  27th  "Wolfhound" 
Regiment  went  into  an  attack  under  a  new  com- 
pany commander,  who  ordered  them  to  wear  their 
parkas  as  protection  against  the  cold.  The  order 
brought  their  total  load  to  45  pounds,  or  eight 
pounds  more  than  they  usually  carried  into  battle. 

It  was  midday.  The  company  was  fresh,  battle- 
tested  and  in  top  physical  condition.  But  they 
advanced  only  1,600  yards  up  a  ridge  before  they 
dropped  from  exhaustion.  As  the  official  report 
records  it,  they  "were  falling  asleep  even  as  the 
enemy  fire  came  in  on  them." 

Today,  the  Operations  Research  Office  is  meas- 
uring fear-caused  fatigue  in  terms  of  the  meta- 
bolic effects  in  the  blood,  urine  and  so  on.  But 
meantime  Marshall  has  estimated  that  because  of 
the  fear-fatigue  factor,  a  soldier  cannot  go  into 
combat  and  reasonably  be  expected  to  fire  unless 
his  total  load  is  no  more  than  40  pounds  (the 
soldier's  load  used  to  be  60  pounds  and  upward). 
An  Army  survey  unit  under  Colonel  Henry  Kelly 
confirms  this  figure  and  has  redesigned  the  uni- 
form, the  canteen,  the  ammunition  and  the  first- 
aid  kit,  in  order  to  bring  the  total  combat  weight 
below  Marshall's  40-pound  Umit.  Marshall  has 
set  a  total  load  of  48  pounds  for  a  soldier  in  train- 
ing, which  means  that  he  estimates  the  fear-fatigue 
factor  to  be  the  equivalent  of  eight  extra  pounds. 

All  in  all  we  are  making  progress  in  solving  the 
problem  of  why  soldiers  don't  shoot.  But  several 
questions  still  remain.  Is  it  significant  that  in  our 
era  we  must  submerge  the  dignity  of  the  individ- 
ual? Must  we  employ  techniques  that  run  counter 
to  everything  in  our  society,  our  religion,  our 
4,000-year-old  system  of  morality?  General  Mar- 
shall had  this  to  say: 

"In  Russia,  where  life  is  cheap  and  violent  death 
frequent,  the  Red  soldiers  have  been  reared  with 
far  fewer  inhibitions  against  killing.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  British  Lieutenant  Sir  General  Giffard 
Martcl,  the  only  high-ranking  Allied  officer  per- 
mitted to  observe  the  Red  Army  closely  in  World 
War  II.  He  wrote:  "Their  one  secret  weapon  is  the 
willingness  of  their  troops  to  die  in  active  participa- 
tion on  the  battlefield.  It  exceeds  anything  we  have 
seen  with  other  troops  in  modern  times.' 

"Now,  I  don't  believe  this  means  they  get  100 
per  cent  of  their  men  to  fire.  I  don't  believe  such 
perfection  is  possible  in  any  army.  In  fact,  I  feel 
that  if  we  get  our  own  number  of  firers  up  to  75 
per  cent,  that's  the  best  we  possibly  can  expect. 
But,  since  all  battle  is  a  combination  of  small  fights, 
we  cannot — for  our  own  survival — allow  the 
enemy  to  start  out  with  any  advantage  in  the  num- 
ber of  small  arms  being  fired.  We  have  gone  as 
far  as  we  can  go  in  the  perfecting  of  weapons.  Our 
only  chance  to  move  forward  is  to  remold  the 
human  material." 

Aware  that  the  nature  of  this  "remolding" — 
emphasis  on  mob-psychology  techniques — carries 
disturbing  implications,  I  wondered  if  there  might 
be  some  justification  on  spiritual  grounds.  I  spoke 
with  several  clergymen.  They  were  all  agreed. 
One  said:  "In  a  life-and-death  struggle,  it  some- 
times is  necessary  to  lift  the  curtain  of  morality  and 
civilization  from  men's  souls  to  expose  the  brute 
beneath.  But  when  the  crisis  is  over,  if  the  curtain 
is  old  and  solidly  designed  and  substantially  built, 
it  will  easily  drop  back  into  place  again — to  mask 
the  brute  forever."  ^  ^  ^ 
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HOME  on  the  TYPEWRITER 


By  LLEWELLYN  MILLER 

There  is  a  unique  way  to  lick  the  secretary  shortage.    Housewives  are 
clamoring  to  type  letters  once  the  dishes  are  clone  and  Junior's  asleep 


SO  ACUTE  is  the  current  secretary  shortage 
that  the  lures  businessmen  hold  out  have  be- 
gun to  sound  more  like  party  invitations  than 
job  offers.  One  Chicago  firm  advertised:  "Begin- 
ners! Big  company.  Young  executives.  "Nine  free 
employee  benefits.,  You'll  like  our  friendly  atmos- 
phere and  central  location  close  to  shops  and  thea- 
ters.  Why  not  come  in  and  look  us  over?" 

This  desperation  appears  up  and  down  the  land, 
including  Indianapolis,  yet  in  that  city  Robert  E. 
Trattner's  ad  for  a  typist  netted  him  more  than 
600  calls  from  expert  secretaries. 

Trattner's  secret  is  one  special  working  condi- 
tion: his  employees  never  leave  home.  He's  tap- 
ping the  vast  pool  of  experienced  sec- 
retaries who  retired  to  rear  families  but 
are  delighted  to  earn  some  money  if 
they  don't  have  to  leave  Junior  with  a 
baby  sitter. 

Trattner's  thriving  enterprise — which 
anyone  anywhere  can  easily  duplicate 
— works  this  way:  He  installs  a  port- 
able tape  recorder  in  a  businessman's 
office.  The  businessman  dictates  into 
the  machine  at  any  convenient  time. 
Late  in  the  day,  a  Trattner  messenger 
stops  by,  takes  the  tape  off  the  machine 
and  delivers  it  to  a  housewife-secretary 
in  Trattner's  employ.  She  has  a  tape 
reproducer  and  a  supply  of  the  business- 
man's letterheads.  After  Junior  is 
asleep,  she  plays  back  the  recorded  dic- 
tation and  types  the  letters. 

Next  morning  a  messenger  picks  the 
letters  up  and  delivers  them  to  the  office 
before  nine.  This  system  often  gives  a 
businessman  faster  service  on  mail  than 
he  could  get  from  a  girl  who  leaves  his 
office  at  five. 

One  Trattner  client,  a  salesman  who 
is  out  most  of  the  day,  says:  "When  I 
was  depending  on  a  typist  who  worked 
from  nine  to  five,  I  had  to  rush  back 
to  the  office  at  four  to  dictate  before 
she  left.  She  couldn't  finish  my  reports 
until  noon,  so  I  was  always  24  hours 
behind  with  them.  Now  I  can  dictate 
until  six  thirty,  if  I  want  to,  but  the  re- 
ports are  still  on  my  desk  ready  to  be 
signed  by  nine  the  next  morning." 

The  housewife-secretaries  are  equally 
pleased.  I  got  a  firsthand  report  from 
Mrs.  Charles  Kingsley.  She  had  just 
tucked  Kathy,  twenty-nine  months,  and 
Karen,  fifteen  months,  into  bed,  and 
was  about  to  convert  the  baby's  play 
table  into  a  typewriter  table.  Her  husband,  an  in- 
surance salesman,  makes  some  of  his  calls  after 
dinner,  so  it  suits  her  perfectly  to  work  at  night. 
She  handles  two  Trattner  accounts — both  doctors 
— and  averages  $25  a  week  by  working  about 
three  hours  a  night,  five  nights  a  week. 

"I  had  a  job  as  a  secretary  for  five  years  before 
I  was  married,  so  I  was  used  to  having  my  own 
money,"  she  said.  "I  quit  when  Kathy  was  born, 
and  I  felt  stupid  every  time  I  asked  Chuck  for 
money  to  buy  him  a  Christmas  or  birthday  pres- 
ent. But  it  wasn't  practical  to  take  a  job.  Even  if 
I  wanted  to  leave  the  children,  which  I  don't,  a 
baby  sitter  would  cost  at  least  $25  a  week.   By  the 
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time  I  paid  her  and  bought  lunch  and  the  kind  of 
clothes  you  have  to  wear  in  an  office,  there  would 
be  nothing  left — and  I  still  would  have  to  pay  in- 
come tax  on  the  $55  or  $60  I'd  make.  This  way, 
what  I  earn  is  clear,  and  I'm  right  at  home  where 
the  children  need  me." 

Trattner  started  his  secretarial  service  in  1950. 
He  had  $2,000  and  a  car — not  much  to  start  a  busi- 
ness on,  but  enough.  Most  of  his  capital  was  in- 
vested in  12  tape  recorders,  which  retail  for  $169.50 
each.  By  buying  in  quantity  he  had  been  able  to 
arrange  a  dealer's  rate  with  the  manufacturer.  The 
tapes,  which  can  be  used  over  and  over,  cost  $3.50. 
Foot  controls,  which  make  the  work  of  the  typist 
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Mother-secretaries  earn  money,  have  no  baby-sitter  bills 


easier,'  cost  $17.50.  Another  $70  a  month  went 
into  advertising.  He  used  his  own  home  as  an 
office. 

"All  you  need  for  this  business  is  a  couple  of  ma- 
chines— one  for  your  first  client  and  one  for  the 
typist — and  a  car,  bicycle  or  good  strong  feet,"  he 
explains. 

To  attract  new  accounts,  his  policy  is  to  give 
free  demonstrations  of  his  service.  If  the  business- 
man likes  the  service  after  a  week,  he  buys  the 
recorder  outright,  or  on  time.  Trattner  supplies 
tapes  free  and  also  supplies  the  typists  with  free 
reproducers,  though  they  supply  their  own  type- 
writers, which  many  ex-sccrctaries  already  have. 


Clients  pay  $10  to  $50  a  week,  depending  on  the 
number  and  length  of  their  letters.  For  $20  a  week, 
the  businessman  gets  170  letters,  a  page  long  or 
less,  each  month. 

The  service  is  sold  by  the  month  rather  than 
by  the  week,  so  that  a  man  with  heavy  month- 
end  mail  can  average  a  heavy  week  against  lighter 
ones.  If  the  client  exceeds  his  limit,  he  is  charged 
40  cents  a  page  for  the  extra  letters. 

Each  housewife-secretary  is  guaranteed  a  per- 
centage. She  draws  regular  pay  each  week,  whether 
the  client  dictates  his  full  quota  or  no  letters  at  all, 
and  she  shares  in  the  profits  when  the  client  exceeds 
his  limit.    Percentages  to  the  women  range  from 
35  to  50  per  cent,  depending  on  how 
heavy  the  work  is  and  how  costly  the 
transportation   expense. 

Except  in  emergencies,  a  client's 
mail  is  regularly  handled  by  the  same 
typist,  and  each  secretary  has  been 
briefed  not  to  discuss  any  aspects  of 
the  dictation  entrusted  to  her. 

Within  a  year  after  Trattner's  start 
he  had  a  partner  and  30  clients,  some 
using  his  service  exclusively,  some  only 
when  work  grew  too  heavy  for  their  own 
full-time  secretaries.  A  fur  company 
keeps  three  Trattner  girls  busy  for  a 
brief  period  each  year  when  it  puts  on 
a  heavy  direct-mail  campaign.  A  radi- 
ology lab  employs  four  of  its  own  secre- 
taries, but  uses  one  of  Trattner's  expert 
medical  typists  to  give  extra  rapid  serv- 
ice on  X-ray  readings.  An  attorney  uses 
his  machine  to  record  conversations 
with  his  clients.  He  now  prepares  a 
good  part  of  his  briefs  at  home,  taking 
his  recorder  with  him. 

This  attorney  also  uses  a  telephone- 
answering  service  in  place  of  a  secre- 
tary to  say,  "Sorry,  he's  not  in.  Can  1 
take  a  message?"  Both  services  cost 
him  less  than  a  full-time  secretary. 

Trattner  no  longer  has  to  advertise 
for  secretarial  help.  The  women  he  now 
employs  regularly  all  have  friends  who 
are  waiting  impatiently  for  Trattner's 
business  to  expand  so  that  they  can  go 
to  work  for  him. 

That  the  trend  in  home  secretaries 
will  continue  to  grow  seems  certain. 
And  the  idea  itself  is  expanding.  Tratt- 
ner and  his  partner  recently  split  up  to 
operate  separate  agencies  on  the  same 
principle. 

Because  of  the  drastic  drop  in  the 
birth  rate  during  the  depression,  there  are  today 
1,500,000  fewer  potential  workers  aged  fifteen 
to  nineteen  than  there  were  in  1940.  And  since  the 
national  birth  rate  did  not  begin  to  rise  again  until 
1942.  there  will  be  a  short  supply,  until  1960,  of 
the  girls  who  noi  mally  would  work  in  offices  after 
high  school  and  before  marriage. 

Nothing  will  ever  take  the  place  of  the  efficient 
miss  who  can  be  dispatched  for  coffee,  aspirin  or 
a  bit  of  lingerie  for  a  wife's  birthday.  But  when 
there  aren't  enough  of  these  jewels  to  go  around,  a 
secretary  he  never  sees  is  a  good  deal  better  than 
none  at  all  for  the  businessman  now  gloomily  learn- 
ing to  hunt  and  peck  his  own  letters. 
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DEPUTY 


By  WILLIAM  FULLER 

It  sickened  Mai  to  have  to  explain  away  his  own  failures  and 
ask  for  support  with  empty  promises.  But  it  wasn't  in  him 
to    cpiit   on    the   joh    and   let    the  crooked  sheriff  get   rich 


'  %  ,V.iL_i.  .  i«<ik. 


MAL  EVANS  brought  his  battered  coupe  to  a 
stop  by  old  man  Jefferson  Teebow's  sagging 
front-yard  gate.  He  twisted  his  weary  body 
from  beneath  the  steering  wheel,  opened  the  gate 
and  scuffed  through  the  yard  dirt  toward  Jeffer- 
son's house.  The  old  man's  only  son,  Loy,  was  sit- 
ting in  a  rocker  on  the  porch.  He  narrowed  his 
eyes  as  Mai  approached  the  house.  His  body 
seemed  to  tense  as  Mai  got  closer.  The  fingers  of 
his  right  hand  twitched  over  the  shining,  pearl- 
handled  butt  of  his  bolstered  .38  Special. 

Mai  had  known  Loy  since  the  boy  had  been  knee- 
high  to  a  jay  bird.  He  knew  that  Loy  was  playing 
some  kind  of  a  game.  "Howdy,  Loy,"  he  said, 
grinning. 

Loy  relaxed.  He  shoved  his  curl-brimmed  cow- 
boy hat  back  from  his  forehead.  He  slid  his  feet 
from  the  railing.  The  sharp  heels  of  his  two-toned 
Western  boots  pitted  the  worn  pine  plankings  of 
the  porch  as  they  struck  it. 

"Why,  come  on  up  on  the  porch,  podner," 
he  said. 

Mai  climbed  the  steps  and  sat  in  a  rocker  next 
to  Loy's. 

"You  politicking?" 

"Politicking  is  right."  Mai  was  running  for  re- 
election as  county  solicitor  of  Carter  County.  He 
had  been  canvassing  the  sparse  population  of  the 
Turkey  Branch  section  of  the  county  since  just 
after  sunup.  Now  it  was  evening.  Jefferson  Tee- 
bow's  farm  was  the  end  of  the  line. 

"How  you  making  out?" 

"Why,  fine.   Just  fine." 

Mai  knew  that  his  tone  lacked  conviction.  He 
reckoned  that  even  Loy  Teebow — and  Loy  wasn't 
exactly  a  ball  of  fire  when  it  came  to  figuring  things 
out — could  tell  that  he  was  whistling  in  the  dark. 
Mai's  politicking  was  going  badly,  and  he  knew  it. 
The  truth  was,  he  reckoned  sadly,  he'd  been  pretty 
much  of  a  flop  at  his  job.  As  county  solicitor,  he 
was  no  more  nor  less  than  attorney  for  the  sheriff's 
office.  His  principal  duty  was  to  prosecute  in  court 
those  citizens  arrested  by  the  sheriff'  or  one  of  his 
deputies.    His  powers  and  privileges  ceased  there. 


With  mock  seriousness  and  great  dramatic 
effect,  Loy  Teebow,  a  silent,  avenging  figure, 
was  made  a  special  deputy  of  ("arter  County. 
The  sheriff  didn't  give  the  mutter  a  thought 


He  was  entirely  dependent  upon  the  sheriff's  office 
to  make  the  arrests.  And  therein  lay  the  sad  but 
ridiculous  aspects  of  the  situation  in  which  Mai,  an 
honest  man,  found  himself:  the  sheriff  himself, 
Joe  Gates,  headed  up  the  important  criminal  ele- 
ment in  the  rural  county. 

The  pickings  were  good.  Joe  Gates — and  to  a 
lesser  degree  his  deputies — had  waxed  fat.  prosper- 
ous and  powerful.  They  cashed  in  on  a  big  busi- 
ness: bootleg  booze  in  a  dry  county:  all  ganibling. 
including  the  highly  lucrative  hoUui.  the'numbers 
racket.  The  key  men  in  the  sheriff's  tidy  setup 
were,  of  course,  never  arrested.  It  was  as  simple 
as  that.  Mai  knew  these  things  to  be  the  gospel 
truth,  but  his  hands  were  tied.  He  had  failed,  all 
right.    But  it  wasn't  in  him  to  quit. 

"Where's  your  pa?"  he  asked  Loy  now. 

"Why,  slopping  the  hogs,"  Loy  said. 

MAL  wondered  why  Loy  was  not  lending  a  hand 
with  the  chores.  Loy  was  a  little  slow-thinking 
for  a  twenty-one-year-old  boy.  all  right;  and  he  was 
a  dreamer,  with  a  great  capacity  for  seeing  things  as 
he'd  like  to  sec  them,  rather  than  as  they  really 
were.  But  there  had  never  been,  as  long  as  Mai 
had  known  him,  a  lazy  bone  in  his  body. 

Still,  Mai  had  heard  some  new  stories  about  Loy 
recently.  He  had  heard  that  Loy,  away  down  here 
in  a  rural  Florida  county,  had  gone  completely 
cowboy  crazy.  He  had  always  loved  Western 
movies.  His  passion  for  the  medium  had  been 
brought  to  a  head  recently  when  his  father  had 
traded  Ranee  Odcll  out  of  twenty-four  head  of 
part-Brahman  steers.  These  steers.  Mai  had  heard, 
had  been  Loy's  final  undoing.  He  no  longer  con- 
sidered himself  a  dirt  farmer.  The  old  man  could 
not  get  him  to  do  any  work  on  the  farm.  Several 
times  lately  Mai  had  seen  him  hanging  around  the 
courthouse  at  the  small  county  seat.  His  dress  had 
been  completely  Western,  and  he  had  been  rolling 
and  smoking  one  wheat-straw  cigarette  after  an- 
other and  calling  the  men  who  stopped  to  talk  with 
him — mostly  the  Jc  >uties  and  the  courthouse  loaf- 
ers— "stranger"  or  "  podner." 

He  had  become  pretty  much  of  a  joke  around 
the  courthouse. 

Loy's  theatrical  greeting  when  Mai  had  arrived 
that  evening  seemed  to  verify  the  stories  Mai  had 
heard:  Loy  was  thundering  off"  and  away  at  a  full 
gallop  on  another  dream.  {Coiitimiecl  on  page  50J 
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What  to  Look  For  on  Electio] 


Two  experts  ofl'er  a  simple  guide  for  interpreting  the  tabulations  tiiat  will  pour  from  your 
radio  and  TV  sets.    Don't  let  early  returns  fool  you.   There's  a  way  to  spot  trends  yourself 

B)  ROBERT  TROUT  and  PAUL  W.  WHITE 


IF  YOU  live  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, the  first  satisfaction  you 
may  look  for  on  election  night  is 
a  good  dinner  and  an  early  movie. 
But  if  your  interest  in  the  election  is 
intense,  sharpen  a  handful  of  pen- 
cils, sit  down  by  your  radio  or  televi- 
sion set,  spread  open  this  issue  of 
Collier's,  and  settle  down  for  some 
practice  in  the  more  or  less  fine  art 
of  keeping  score. 

True,  the  radio  and  television  net- 
works usually  open  their  barrage  of 
returns  about  seven  o'clock.  Eastern 
standard  time.  But  the  first  two  hours 
are  usually  empty  of  specific  infor- 
mation. 

To  be  sure,  the  broadcasters  have 
something  to  talk  about.  Every 
Southern  state  except  Louisiana,  all 
New  England  and  a  few  Midwestern 
states  will  have  begun  to  report  their 
votes.  Along  with  the  early  figures, 
and  predictions  by  the  commentators 
of  the  thrills  to  come,  you  are  likely 
to  be  offered  interviews  with  the  na- 
tion's oldest  voter,  the  youngest 
voter,  the  oldest  first  voter,  and  vot- 
ers in  the  community  which  man- 
aged to  complete  its  balloting  earlier 
than  any  other — usually  well  before 
dawn.  But  you  will  get  only  frag- 
mentary returns  from  six  of  the  nine 
blockbusters  with  real  power  in  the 
Electoral  College — Illinois,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  New  Jersey.  Massachu- 
setts and  Texas.  And  hardly  a  peep 
from  the  other  three:  New  York, 
Calitornia  and  Michigan. 

When  you  do  come  home  from  the 
movies  and  settle  down  to  listen,  one 
important  thing  to  remember  as  the 
results  come  in  is  that  the  first  sub- 
stantial returns  from  a  state  arc  not 
necessarily  conclusive.  In  1948,  for 
example,  the  lead  between  Governor 
Dewey  and  President  Truman  fluctu- 
ated in  17  states.  In  another  state, 
Mr.  Truman  and  James  Sirom  Thur- 
mond, the  States'  Rights  candidate, 
took  turns  setting  the  pace.  The  early 
leader  in  18  states  was  in  .second 
place  at  the  finish  line  in  15  of  them: 


Arizona,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Nevada.  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  Ohio.  Rhode  Island,  Utah, 
Wisconsin  and  Wyoming.  So  if  you 
keep  a  chart  throughout  the  evening, 
it's  wise  to  have  an  eraser  handy. 
And  keep  one  figure  in  your  mind:  it 
takes  266  electoral  votes  to  elect  a 
President.  Based  on  past  perform- 
ances, seven  states  deserve  keeping 
an  alert  eye  and  ear  on. 

Always  on  Winning  Side 

Two  have  a  perfect  record  of 
picking  national  winners.  Ever  since 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  were  ad- 
mitted to  statehood,  in  1912.  each 
has  provided  a  plurality  for  the  man 
who  was  elected  President.  But  since 
their  polls  do  not  close  until  10:00 
P.M..  Eastern  time,  they  are  not 
much  help  in  early  evening  trend- 
spotting.  In  1948,  it  wasn't  until 
midnight.  Eastern  standard  time  that 
Truman  overcame  an  early  lead  of 
Governor  Dewey's  in  New  Mexico, 
and  not  until  an  hour  later  that  Tru- 
man went  ahead  in  Arizona. 

There  are  three  other  states  which 
haven't  been  wrong  in  the  past  10 
Presidential  elections:  Nevada,  Mon- 
tana and  California.  Idaho  has  been 
right  in  12.  But  here  again  there  is  a 
long  wait  for  the  results.  Only  about 
15  per  cent  of  Idaho's  returns  are  tab- 
ulated by  midnight,  and  16  per  cent 
ot  Montana's  by  2:00  a.m.  Four 
years  ago,  Truman  didn't  forge  to  the 
front  against  Dewey  in  Nevada  until 
close  to  5:00  a.m.,  E.ST,  by  which 
time  Eastern  living-room  analysts 
were  on  their  sixth  pot  of  coffee  and 
seventh  pencil  stub. 

Of  course,  California,  with  its  .32 
electoral  voles,  a  gain  of  seven  over 
1948,  is  an  important,  perhaps  a  de- 
cisive, stale.  But  in  addition  to  the 
Pacific  time  zone  problem,  there's  no 
general  ruling  in  the  state  that  Pres- 
idential ballots  must  be  counted  first. 
The  decision  is  usually  up  to  the  reg- 


istrar of  voters  in  each  county;  even 
he  has  no  power  to  order  the  indi- 
vidual election  districts  to  begin  with 
the  count  of  Presidential  electors. 
And  California  usually  has  the  long- 
est ballot  of  any  state — Senate  and 
Assembly,  other  minor  offices  and  a 
host  of  state  and  local  propositions. 

This  year,  for  example,  Califor- 
nians  will  be  asked  to  vote  on  24 
state-wide  proposals,  ranging  from 
bond  issues  to  the  fate  of  the  state's 
famous  cross-filing  system  that  now 
permits  Democrats  to  capture  Re- 
publican primary  nominations  and 
the  other  way  around. 

Practically,  then,  the  best  state  to 
watch  on  the  basis  of  its  record  is 
Missouri.  Not  only  is  it  in  the  Cen- 
tral time  zone,  but  it  hasn't  been 
wrong  since  1900,  when  it  voted  in 
favor  of  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

In  the  close  election  of  1948,  Tru- 
man had  a  lead  in  Missouri  with  only 
4  per  cent  of  the  votes  in.  and  never 
once  was  threatened.  So  the  Show- 
Me  State  has  really  been  the  Show- 
Us  State,  and  the  Missouri  mule  is  a 
nag  to  keep  your  glasses  on  in  the 
Presidential  sweepstakes. 

Jt  is  also  worth  while  to  focus  on 
smaller  targets.  Counties  like  Coos 
and  Strafford,  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Vanderburgh,  Indiana  (Collier's,  No- 
vember 1st),  have  been  on  the  win- 
ning side  in  nearly  every  Presidential 
election  since  before  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Strafford  County  distin- 
guished itself  even  in  the  primaries 
of  last  March.  It  chose  Eisenhower 
over  Senator  Taft  on  the  Republican 
side,  and  Truman  over  Kefauver  on 
the  Democratic.  Since  the  President 
later  withdrew  as  a  candidate  and 
backed  Stevenson,  the  Strafford 
County  portion  of  the  Granite  State 
kept  its  record  unblemished.  You 
can  bet  that  the  networks  will  have 
the  "right-voting"  counties  well  cov- 
ered on  the  night  of  November  4th  in 
the  expectation  that  the  counties'  old 
talent  for  picking  winners  will  still  be 
operating. 


Close  battle  or  landslide,  mt 
prominent  politicians  have  their  o\ 
private  divining  rods  with  which 
determine  the  chances  of  the  cam 
dates  on  election  evening.  JaiT 
Farley,  former  chairman  of  t 
Democratic  National  Commit!' 
used  to  drop  in  at  our  broadcasti 
studio  every  election  night.  He  woi 
wait  until  the  New  York  State  retiu 
were  conclusive  from  Syracuse  a 
surrounding  Onondaga  County, 
that  point  he  would  go  on  the  air  a, 
give  a  remarkably  accurate  forec, 
of  the  national  vote. 

Farley,  you'll  remember,  was  t| 
man  who  predicted  correctly  in  19 
that  Governor  Alfred  M.  Landon 
Kansas  would  carry  only  two  sta 
— Maine  and  Vermont. 

'• 

Why  One  Pollster  Was  Late 

I 
Even     the     professional     expe!| 

whose  job  requires  them  to  keep  th, 
fingers  on  the  nation's  political  pulj 
sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  diagnc 
themselves.  One  of  the  foremost  pi 
sters  in  the  country  once  was  late 
getting  to  a  studio  where  he  was 
help  with  the  broadcasting  on  el 
tion  night.  Privately,  he  confcs 
that  he  had  been  walking  the  strt 
until  just  before  the  polls  closed  I 
ing  to  make  up  his  mind  which  Pr 
dential  candidate  should  have 
vote. 

Another  quadrennial  visitor  to     £ 
studios  used  to  be  Socialist  Norn 
Thomas.    He,  like  Farley,  seemed 
have  the  ability  to  call  the  turn  ej   ^ 
in  the  evening.    And  he  was  unii| 
as  a  prophet  because  his  forecast  I  ^g 
variably    was    accompanied    by 
own  concession  of  defeat  in  the  sa 
election.     Thomas'    analysis    alw  jjj' 
appeared  to  be  based  on  the  vot« 
Connecticut,  which  is  one  of  the 
states  to  complete  its  count.    Indt 
the  Nutmeg  State  usually  has  hall 
votes  reported  before  the  polls  cl  ^i 
in  the  Far  West. 

In   many   states,   the  larger  ci 
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THE  arroinpanyiiiK  rliart  is  de.si^nrd 
for  lli<-  millions  who  will  be  kcIIjiik 
llirir  clcclion  returns  over  failio  anil 
telcvi«ii«»ii.  The  l>i'eak<loHn  of  stales 
into  Probable  Denioeratic,  Probable 
Republieun  nnil  In  Doubl  Mas  eoiii- 
pile«l  I'l'oni  six  difTerent  sindies — in- 
rhiding  reports  fi'oin  llie  tno  major 
parties  and  from   independent  politi- 

22 


cal  sonroos.  (The  predictions,  natu- 
rally, carry  no  guarantee.) 

The  electoral  vole  of  each  stale  is 
listed  in  the  column  adjoining;  its 
name.  A  candidate  nee<ls  266  elec- 
toral voles  to  win  the  Presidency. 

The  n(>xt  columns  show  you  what 
percentage  of  the  lc»lal  vote  from 
each  state  came  in  and  was  reported 


over  the  air  as  the  hours  wore  on  dur- 
ing ele<-tion  night.  1948.  The  hours 
(EST)  are  co!oi-ed  eilh<?r  Democratic, 
Republican  or  Stales'  Rights  lo  show 
the  point,  on  election  night  in  '48, 
when  the  candidate  who  finally  car- 
ried the  slate  went  into  the  lead  and 
never  losi  it.  The  "Siiueak-through" 
column  is  for  the  nine  slates  in  which 


the  victorious  candidate  wound 
with  less  than  a  2  per  cent  edge  « 
his  closest  rival  in  the  final  vote. 
The  authors  of  the  article  are 
perienced  reporters  of  election-nil 
events.  Robert  Trout  will  brond| 
the  1952  returns  over  CBS  coas 
coast.  Paul  While  is  former  dij 
tor  of  CBS  news.  , 

Collier's  for  November  8,  I'l 
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lave  voting  machines  and  the  rural 
ireas  do  not.  The  first  returns  usually 
;ome  in  from  the  urban  sections 
vhich  traditionally  are  Democratic, 
)artly  because  of  the  labor  vote.  So, 
t  is  part  of  the  radio  analyst's  job  to 
)oint  out  that  early  leads  in  several 
;tates  do  not  always  signify  a  trend, 
ind  that  the  rural  vote — often  heav- 
ly  Republican — may  well  overcome 
in  advantage  a  candidate  has  built  up 
n  the  cities. 

Thus,  last  time,  many  commenta- 
ors  couldn't  be  persuaded  that  Presi- 
ient  Truman's  first  surprising  success 
ould  possibly  continue  through  the 
light.  Hour  after  hour,  H.  V.  Kal- 
enborn,  for  example,  was  pointing 
lut  that  the  Dewey  strength  among 
he  farmers  had  yet  to  show  itself. 
Vhat  "H.  V."  didn't  know,  as  the 
'resident  later  reminded  him  in  a 
lassie  bit  of  mimicry,  was  that  the 
arm  vote  in  1948  was  strongly  Dem- 
icratic.  The  unpredicted  coalition  of 
arm  and  factory  prpvided  the  big- 
lest  Presidential  upset  in  history. 

The  returns  you  hear  through  your 
oud-speaker  are  mostly  collected  by 
he  press  associations — the  Associ- 
ted  Press,  United  Press  and  Inter- 
lational  News  Service — with  the 
o-operation  of  local  and  county  offi- 
ials.  If  the  authorities  should  decide 
0  seal  up  the  ballots  after  the  polls 
lose  and  count  them  at  their  leisure, 
here's  usually  nothing  in  a  state  law 
0  prevent  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  news  agencies 
ire  able  to  turn  in  a  remarkably  fast 
nd  complete  performance.  A  strange 
spect  of  their  labors  is  that  no  mat- 
«  br  how  swiftly  the  press  associations 
II  mass  the  election  figures,  the  radio 
nd  television  networks  regularly 
scoop"  them  on  their  own  returns. 

The  first  reason  is  that  the  net- 
^forks,  which  subscribe  to  all  of  the 

ajor   wire   services,   are   obviously 

Ible  to  keep  comparing  the  results 

eing  sent  in  and  use  the  information 

f|rom  the  association  which  happens 

ni  b  be  ahead  of  its  competitors  at  any 

;iven  moment. 

But  that's  not  the  real  secret. 

Despite  their  myriad  local,  state, 

egional  and  national  wires,  it  is  a 

hysical  impossibility  for  any  news 

gency  to  carry  the  latest  aggregate 

idi  election  totals  at  one  time  from  every 

tate.    This  fact  was  seized  upon  in 

t|940  by   our   network,   which   con- 

octed  a  speed-up  scheme.  Ever  since, 

cfhe  other  networks,  too,  have  worked 
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STATE 

Elect. 
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PM 

10 
PM 

11 
PM 

12 
MID. 

1 
AM 

2 

AM 

3 
AM 

4 
AM 

PROBABLE  DEMOCRATIC 

HOUR-BY-HOUR  RETURNS  BY  1 

PERCENTAGES 

Squeak 
Throught 

ALABAMA 

11 

10 

14 

22 

41 

41 

44 

44 

46 

ARIZONA 

4 

— 

1 

1 

5 

7 

22 

34 

55 

ARKANSAS 

8 

4 

4 

12 

27 

29 

33 

36 

38 

GEORGIA 

12 

14 

21 

29 

37 

38 

38 

38 

38 

KENTUCKY 

10 

13 

22 

35 

48 

62 

67 

69 

70 

LOUISIANA 

10 

— 

1 

7 

13 

18 

24 

25 

28 

MASSACHUSETTS 

16 

1 

■■■       12 

25 

31 

41 

47 

47 

MISSISSIPPI 

8 

7 

25 

33 

41 

46 

47 

47 

47 

MISSOURI 

13 

— 

4 

22 

30 

45 

59 

66 

66 

MONTANA 

4 

— 

1 

2 

4 

4 

16 

29 

41 

NEVADA 

3 

— 

— 

1 

35 

43 

69 

82 

Aj    Last 

NEW  MEXICO 

4 

5 

5 

t.*,4 

9 

11 

17 

20 

30 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

14 

■-|^->; 

25 

40 

57 

57 

65 

81 

81 

OKLAHOMA 

8 

1 

32 

48 

72 

75 

87 

92 

92 

RHODE   ISLAND 

4 

1 

14 

3^ 

^'.-,J^:'Ai, 

90 

100 

100 

100 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

8 

62 

72 

72 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

TENNESSEE 

11 

48 

58 

64 

82 

82 

88 

92 

92 

PROBABLE  REPUBLICAN 

COLORADO 

6 

— 

1 

1 

4 

8 

11 

22 

35 

DELAWARE 

3 

3 

17 

21 

33 

38 

43 

63 

71 

INDIANA 

13 

5 

11 

18 

33 

38 

46 

46 

46 

IOWA 

10 

— 

1 

5 

12 

31 

46 

46 

64 

KANSAS 

8 

12 

12 

12 

12 

18 

22 

29 

50 

MAINE 

5 

16 

34 

79 

89 

89 

89 

89 

89 

NEBRASKA 

6 

— 

1 

6 

10 

22 

22 

47 

68 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

4 

3 

17 

22 

32 

52 

67 

77 

86 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

4 

— 

— 

3 

3 

7 

7 

25 

33 

OHIO 

25 

11 

25 

38 

39 

41 

51 

68 

72 

OREGON 

6 

— 

— 

— 

11 

11 

26 

37 

43 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

4 

2 

4 

7 

7 

24 

24 

44 

52 

VERMONT 

3 

11 

51 

62 

90 

90 

100 

ICO 

100 

IN  DOUBT 

CALIFORNIA 

32 

— 

1 

5 

18 

19 

25 

49 

58 

CONNECTICUT 

8 

31 

51 

63 

80 

91 

99 

100 

100 

FLORIDA 

10 

4 

15 

30 

41 

50 

59 

63 

63 

IDAHO 

4 

— 

1 

15 

15 

32 

62 

70 

79 

ILLINOIS 

27 

4 

10 

31 

31 

48 

54 

57 

72 

MARYLAND 

9 

25 

29 

48 

64 

74 

82 

93 

95 

MICHIGAN 

20 

— 

3 

4 

6 

17 

22 

17 

36 

MINNESOTA 

11 

— 

— 

2 

3 

11 

19 

19 

28 

NEW  JERSEY 

16 

2 

13 

56 

56 

70 

84 

87 

92 

NEW  YORK 

45 

— 

1 

25 

71 

90 

99 

99 

99 

PENNSYLVANIA 

32 

5 

24 

38 

56 

71 

87 

94 

97 

TEXAS 

24 

5 

11 

35 

55 

61 

82 

88 

88 

UTAH 

4 

— 

— 

— 

1 

10 

21 

32 

65 

VIRGINIA 

12 

24 

60 

67 

77 

77 

91 

92 

94 

WASHINGTON 

9 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

8 

11 

20 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

8 

— 

— 

12 

22 

36 

51 

51 

62 

WISCONSIN 

12 

2 

3 

23 

33 

50 

62 

75 

85 

WYOMING 

3 

— 

— 

1 

8 

25 

41 

66 

76 
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Remember  the  number  266.  ThaVs  how  many  electoral  votes  our  next  President  needs 


out  similar  plans  to  keep  ahead  of  the  press  asso- 
ciations with  their  own  news. 

Each  network  is  understandably  jealous  of  its 
own  method  and  reluctant  to  reveal  the  details  of 
its  election-night  operation.  But.  basically,  this  is 
the  system:  a  network  may  appoint  eight  of  its  af- 
filiated stations  in  cities  throughout  the  country  to 
send  in  news-agency  voting  totals  on  the  Presi- 
dency only  within  a  given  two  minutes  just  ahead 
of  the  hour  or  the  half  hour.  Each  city  reports  on 
all  the  states  in  its  section  of  the  country.  The  re- 
turns are  transmitted  from  the  eight  stations  to  the 
network's  news  headquarters  on  special  teletype 
circuits  installed  for  election  night  only.  The  mo- 
ment these  totals  arrive,  they  are  counted  on  elec- 
tric comptometers.  The  result  is  that,  let's  say  at 
11:30,  a  network  will  be  able  to  announce  a  total 
popular  vote  which  is  perhaps  two  or  three  millions 
of  votes  ahead  of  any  one  press  association. 

A  Setback  for  the  News  Agencies 

The  first  time  the  returns  thus  collected  were 
broadcast,  for  the  Roosevelt-Willkie  election,  press 
agencies  were  so  suspicious  that  they  sent  officials 
to  learn  whether  the  network  was  achieving  the 
higher  totals  by  merely  arbitrarily  adding  a  certain 
percentage  to  the  wire  services'  top  figures  for  both 
candidates.  They  found  that  the  radio  figures  were 
authentic,  however  regrettable  it  might  seem  that 
the  news  agencies  which  gather  the  figures  in  the 
states  should  be  beaten  in  the  final  distribution  of 
the  totals. 

In  1948,  another  network  perfected  a  refine- 
ment which  allowed  it  to  broadcast  aggregate  totals 
at  very  close  intervals.  But  their  accomplishment 
brought  no  joy  to  the  newsroom.  In  the  midst  of 
the  tension  and  uproar  of  election  night,  the  news- 
room chief  received  a  telephone  call  from  one  of 
the  network's  major  executives.  "We  are  ahead  of 
our  competitors  in  giving  the  popular  vote  totals," 
the  executive  said.   "How  come?" 

The  newsroom  chief  hastily  explained  his  sys- 
tem. The  executive  was  unimpressed.  "Well,"  he 
said,  "it  looks  and  sounds  as  though  we're  pro- 
Truman.  Let's  not  give  any  new  totals  until  the 
other  networks  catch  up." 

So,  for  what  seemed  like  years  to  a  staff  trained 
in  the  age  of  electronic  journalism,  the  newsinen 
sat  helplessly  on  their  hands  and  waited  with  jump- 
ing nerves  for  another  telephone  call  giving  them 
the  "go-ahead."  It  finally  came  through,  releasing 
them  from  their  strange  captivity  probably  just  in 
time  to  avoid  mass  hysteria  and  rapidly  multiply- 
ing ulcers. 

Another  network  once  sought  to  outdistance  the 
press  associations  and  outdo  its  rivals  by  creating 
a  special  election-night  force  of  reporters  assigned 
to  chosen  points  around  the  map.  The  leg  men 
were  instructed  to  lose  no  time  in  telephoning  re- 
turns directly  to  the  network  newsroom.   There,  a 


squad  of  eager  volunteer  workers  was  rounded  up 
to  answer  a  long  line  of  hastily  installed  phones 
equipped  with  a  private  number  for  greater  speed. 
Never  did  workers — volunteer  or  drafted— stum- 
ble, into  an  easier  election-night  task. 

The  battle  of  the  ballots  raged  and  waned.  One 
political  party  soared  to  victory  while  another 
bowed  in  failure.  Politicians  acknowledged  con- 
gratulatory messages  and  politicians  made  an- 
nouncements conceding  defeat,  but  the  special 
telephones  remained  mute.  Not  the  slightest  tinkle 
broke  their  long  night's  silence.  Later  it  turned  out 
that  the  special  reporters  had  somehow  been  given 
the  wrong  number  to  ring.  It  is  one  of  the  legends 
of  that  network  that  a  gentleman  living  in  an  apart- 
ment not  far  from  the  radio  headquarters  was  for 
one  long  evening  one  of  the  best-informed  persons 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  his  telephone  that  rang 
cheerily  through  the  hours. 

Radiomen,  like  politicians,  have  many  election- 
night  hazards.  The  year  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
won  his  fourth  Presidential  election,  his  opponent. 
Governor  Dewey,  was  not  sufficiently  convinced 
of  his  defeat  to  concede  until  after  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  At  midnight,  as  the  networks  paused 
for  their  station  identifications,  they  were  all  in 
full  stride,  on  top  of  the  story  and  prepared  to  stay 
on  the  air  until  the  end. 

But  the  news  director  of  one  network  was  in  for 
a  horrid  shock.  He  had  overlooked  the  zeal  of  an 
executive  who  was  responsible  for  boosting  the  al- 
ready large  audience  which  faithfully  tuned  in 
every  day  an  early-morning  breakfast  program.  At 
the  midnight  station  break,  what  the  competition- 
conscious  director  heard  coming  out  of  his  news- 
desk  loud-speaker,  in  addition  to  the  time  signal, 
was  the  persuasive  voice  of  an  announcer,  saying: 
"If  you  are  staying  up  late  tonight  to  hear  the  elec- 
tion returns,  it's  going  to  be  awfully  hard  to  get  up 
in  the  morning.  Why  stay  up  any  longer?  Why  not 
go  to  bed  now?  Then  be  sure  to  tune  in  tomorrow 
morning  to  our  breakfast  program.  You  will  learn 
all  about  what  happened." 

Although  television  reared  its  sightly  head  in 
1948,  this  will  be  the  first  year  in  which  the  rapidly 
expanding  medium  promises  to  produce  its  own 
programs  on  election  night,  instead  of  merely 
photographing  radio  in  action.  This  opens  another 
Pandora's  box  of  problems.  In  the  first  place,  on 
most  radio  networks,  at  regular  intervals  the  com- 
mentators "read  the  board."  They  go  through  the 
48  states  from  Alabama  to  Wyoming,  reading  the 
vote  in  roimd  niunbers. 

Long  ago,  we  discovered  that  giving  exact  totals 
not  only  takes  too  much  time  but  also  is  a  strain 
on  the  listener.  "Truman:  48,000;  Dewey:  39,000" 
will  register  easily  in  the  listener's  ears,  whereas 
"Truman:  48,327;  Dewey:  39.789"  is  apt  to  be  a 
jumble  of  confusing  figures.  Exceptions  are  made, 
of  course,  when  the  candidates  are  within  a  few 
hundred  votes  of  each  other. 

In  radio,  for  convenience  in  reading,  "the  board" 
is  generally  divided  into  three  alphabetical  sections. 
There  are  exactly  16  states  from  A  through  L, 
16  more  that  start  with  M  and  N  and  a  final  16 
from  O  through  W.  (It's  the  "News"  and  the 
"Norths"  that  help  make  up  the  surprising  total  of 
M  and  N  states.) 

Television  is  likely  to  find  that  the  human  eye 
is  simply  incapable  of  digesting  the  information 
on  a  great  blackboard  in  a  reasonable  length  of 
time.  So  it's  probable  that  your  television  screen 
will  carry  a  good  deal  of  what  the  trade  calls 
"superimposition."  You  will  see  a  general  view 
of  the  newsroom  and,  imposed  on  top  of  this  scene, 
the  state  voting  totals  flashing  on  and  ofl",  one  by 
one.  Months  before  Election  Day,  TV  people  were 
making  tests  to  determine  how  long  each  state 
total  would  have  to  remain  on  the  screen  to  permit 
the  viewers  to  fill  in  their  tally  sheets  at  home. 

Television  will  doubtless  make  more  use  of  such 
settings  as  party  headquarters  and  street  scenes 
like  Times  Square  than  radio  ever  has  done.    In 
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so  far  as  elections  are  basically  stories  told  in 
numbers,  they  will  remain  primarily  radio  stories. 
Television's  emphasis  in  covering  elections,  as  in 
everything  else,  will  be  on  pictures  instead  of 
words  and  figures.  This  demands  a  large  share  of 
imagination  and  enterprise.  Television  met  and 
conquered  the  challenge  at  the  political  conven- 
tions: it  still  faces  its  first  election  night  on  its  own, 
coast  to  coast. 

Television  this  year  will  probably  face  the 
ordeal  without  the  ministrations  of  Dr.  Salo 
Finkelstein.  Through  the  election  night  of  1944  he 
was  a  radio  fixture  of  vast  and  pleasant  usefulness. 

Dr.  Finkelstein's  Amazing  Talent 

Dr.  Finkelstein  was  a  lightning  calculator  of 
the  highest  voltage.  It  was  his  gift  to  be  able,  after 
a  glance  at  a  blackboard  crammed  with  figures, 
to  write  a  summary  such  as:  "Roosevelt:  3,656,789, 
now  leading  in  19  states  having  277  electoral  votes; 
Dewey:  2,991,654,  leading  in  seven  states  with  95 
electoral  votes." 

Exactly  where  the  doctor  came  from  or  where 
he  has  gone  is  not  known  to  either  of  your  writers. 
It  was  said  of  him  that,  as  a  grown  man,  he  had 
suddenly  discovered  his  talent  while  watching  a 
mechanical  calculator  at  a  fair  in  rural  Poland. 

Every  election  year  Salo  Finkelstein  would 
appear  in  our  newsroom  and  spend  the  evening 
juggling  the  biggest  figures  America's  electorate 
could  produce.  When  the  last  word  had  been 
spoken  and  the  microphones  turned  ofi^,  he  would 
collect  his  fee  in  cash  and  promptly  vanish. 

One  year,  with  the  figures  flowing  fast,  there 
came  a  desperate  moment,  a  crisis  when  Dr. 
Finkelstein's  totals  and  the  tabulations  supplied 
by  a  battery  of  add-machines  didn't  jibe.  In  a 
flash,  the  doctor  recalculated.  It  took  the  workers 
at  the  mechanical  computers  a  couple  of  flashes 
longer  to  repeat  their  work.  Editors,  writers,  tele- 
phone operators  crowded  round.  For  a  few 
seconds,  people  forgot  to  breathe.  Then:  the 
announcement.  It  was  simple,  really;  the  adding 
machine  had  been  wrong. 

But  don't  worry  about  the  danger  of  figures 
being  incorrect  on  this  election  night.  At  least 
one  network  is  heading  into  the  tabulating  arena 
with  an  ultramodern  "mechanical  brain"  which 
can  solve  in  minutes  problems  that  would  take 
a  skilled  mathematician  using  an  ordinary  calcu- 
lator months  to  figure  out.  Its  sponsors  say  it's 
geared  to  tell  you  which  candidate  has  the  prob- 
able final  advantage  at  any  given  time  in  any  region 
of  the  country,  based  on  comparable  voting  figures 
of  four  and  eight  years  ago.  Nothing  better  spot- 
lights the  scientific  advances  of  our  age  than  the 
simple  fact  that  a  machine  very  likely  will  be  the 
first  to  know  the  identity  of  the  thirty-third  man  to 
be  President  of  the  United  States. 
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America's   First   High   Fidelity   Picture   Reproduction 


lUST  LIKE 
U  BOOST  IN 
KTATION  ROWER  I 


Philco  for  1953  with  the  amazing  Golden  Grid  Tuner 
...  a  television  set  so  advanced  that  it  could  not 
have  been  built  a  year  ago !  Exclusive  develop- 
ments from  the  world's  largest  laboratories  devoted 
exclusively  to  television  receivers  for  the  home  bring 
you  America's  firstH/j(fAF/Wlf///;' picture  reproduction. 

Reports  from  every  television  area  confirm  that 
it  revolutionizes  all  former  standards  of  perform- 
ance, so  advanced  that  it  brings  clear,  sharp  tele- 
vision pictures  to  vast  new  areas  for  the  first  time. 

Your  Philco  dealer  is  ready  to  show  you  the  new 
1953  Philco  television  receivers,  to  tell  you  from 
experience  the  story  of  their  unmatched  perform- 
ance. Prices  as  much  as  $80  less  than  1952  models, 
from  $199.95  to  $845,  including  Federal  tax 
and  warranty.   Slightly  higher  South  and  West. 


Most  Advanced  Television 
Combination  Ever  Built 


Here's  a  masterpiece  of  engineering  design 
and  cabinet  styling.  Philco  2286 — with  Golden 
Grid  Tuner,  21-inch  "no  glare"  screen,  built-in 
UHF-VHF  aerial.  AM-FM  radio,  and  3-speed 
phonograph  with  exclusive  True-Harmonic 
reproducer.  Also  available  with  Philco  fu/l 
Remote  Control.  Luxurious  Mahogany  veneer 
cabinet  with  24-carat  gold  tooling. 


Designed  for  Built-in  All  Channel  UHF 

Every  1953  Fhilco  is  designed  for  the  built-in 
Philco  Ail  Channel  UHF  Tuner  to  receive  not 
one  but  all  UHF  stations  that  will  reach  your 
locality.  New  directional  Electronic  Built-in 
Aerial  for  both  VHF  and  UHF.  only  Philco  has  it'. 
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THE  MAD 
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Henry  hauled  his  hig  shoes  off  the 
desk.  A  pretty  girl  in  the  doorway 
was  saying,  "Are  you  Mr.  Lewis?" 


By  ROBERT  YODER 


If  you've  ever  worked  in  an  office, 
you're  sure  to  recognize  our  Mr. 
Lathrop.  We're  sorry  if  lie's  your 
boss,  and  even  sorrier  if  he's  you 


Two  o'clock  seemed  a  likely  time  to  catch  Mr.  Lathrop 
in.  On  the  wall  of  Mr.  Lathrop's  office,  and  variously 
identified  as  Mr.  Lathrop's  grandfather,  an  old  sweet- 
heart or  Mr.  Lathrop  at  nineteen,  hung  a  stuffed  trout.  After 
lunch,  Mr.  Lathrop  closeted  himself  with  the  trout  and  com- 
posed memos  whose  happy  pointlessness  the  trout  itself 
couldn't  have  topped. 

In  a  nearby  office,  Henry  Lewis  rose  from  his  cluttered 
desk — the  sign  of  a  cluttered  mind,  Mr.  Lathrop  would  say 
— and  headed  for  the  Mad  Monarch's  throne  room.  He 
was  going  in  to  resign,  and  do  it  politely. 

For  the  four  most  baffling  years  of  his  twenty-nine, 
Henry  had  put  out  the  company  magazine,  with  Mr.  Lathrop 
on  his  shoulders  and  in  his  hair.  Mr.  Lathrop  had  general 
supervision,  as  he  did  of  two  or  three  other  company  func- 
tions; they  were  duties  he  had  taken  over  on  temporary 
appointments,  which  no  one  ever  got  around  to  rescinding. 
It  was  a  big  company,  but  probably  no  man  in  it  was  so 
splendidly  ignorant  of  the  purpose  or  production  of  publica- 
tions as  Mr.  Lathrop.  Henry  had  every  reason  to  wave 
good-by  with  a  baseball  bat,  or  say  his  farewells  in  a  simple 
ceremony  beside  an  open  elevator  shaft. 

And  it  wasn't  an  angelic  disposition  or  masterful  self- 
control  which  dictated  Henry's  mannerly  plans.  He  in- 
tended to  say  merely  that  he  had  been  offered  another  job. 
This  left  a  great  deal  unsaid,  in  sentences  beginning:  "And 
another  thing,  you  incredible  hayhead — "  Like  many  an- 
other before  him,  Henry  had  given  that  up  with  a  grin  of 
defeat.  Mr.  Lathrop  would  simply  regard  such  an  outburst 
as  an  inarticulate  way  of  saying,  "Mahatma,  it  has  been  a 
great  privilege." 

Henry  Lewis  was  a  good-natured  and  relaxed  young 
man,  as  well  as  a  pretty  competent  one,  and  he  knew  all 
this  would  be  funny  in  retrospect. 

Filled  with  these  peaceable  and  wholly  admirable  inten- 
tions, Henry  got  no  farther  than  the  drinking  fountain — no 
place  for  conversation,  Mr.  Lathrop  always  said — when 
somebody  pointed.  Mr.  Lathrop  was  just  entering  Henry's 
office.  Henry  went  back  to  see — as  Lathrop  fans  always 
put  it — what  the  hell  now. 

Mr.  Lathrop  leaned  back  in  the  visitors'  chair  and 
looked  benevolent.  "I  may  have  an  item  for  you,  Henry." 
He  paused. 

Henry  grinned.   "Am  I  supposed  to  bark  for  it?" 

"This  little  see-ries  you  are  running,  about  former  em- 
ployees, and  where  they  are  today.  'Whatever  Became  of — ' 
is  the  title." 

The  old  boy  was  in  form.  Mr.  Lathrop  would  refer  to  a 
channel  swim  as  "your  little  dip"  and  always  supplied  infor- 
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\iiien  you  change  to  PHILIP  MORRIS ! 

Here's  yifhy: 


A  YOU'LL  FEEL  BETTER  BECAUSE, 
in  case  after  case,  coughs  due  to 
smoking  disappear  . .  .  parched 
throat  clears  up ...  that  stale  "smoked- 
out"  feeling  vanishes. 
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YOU'LL  FEEL  BETTER   BECAUSE 

you'll  be  smoking  the  one  cigarette 
with  a  difference  in  manufacture. . . 
an  important  difference  that  avoids  the 
main  cause  of  cigarette  irritation. 
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2  YOU'LL  FEEL  BETTER  BECAUSE, 
once  again,  you'll  really  taste  your 
cigarette  —  the  good,  clean  taste  of 
fine,  mild  tobacco.  Your  food  will  taste 
better,  too!  And  you'll  know  you've 
made  a  wise  change. .  .for  your  own  good. 
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YOU'LL  FEEL  BETTER  BECAUSE, 

day  after  day,  you'll  be  smoking  the 
cigarette  recommended  by  eminent 
nose  and  throat  specialists  to  patients  who 
smoke . . .  the  ONE  cigarette  proved  defi- 
nitely milder  than  any  other  leading  brand.* 


il^For  complete  proof,  published  in  leading 
medical  journals,  urite  to  PHILIP  MORRIS, 
100   Park    Avenue.    New    York    17,    N.   Y. 
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mation  that  might  have  eluded  you, 
like  the  name  of  your  dog. 

"I  remember  it  now,"  Henry  said 
cheerfully.    "What's  your  idea?" 

"Why  don't  you  find  out  what  ever 
became  of  a  countrified  young  man  who 
came  here  twenty  years  ago  as  a  mere 
bookkeeper?" 

"You,  Mr.  Lathrop?" 

"One  and  the  same.  I  thought  it 
might  be — " 

"An  inspiration  to  others?"  Henry 
said  gravely. 

"Simply  to  show  what  opportunities 
exist  if  a  man  has  the  right  stuff." 

"Up  till  now,"  Henry  said  a  little 
dryly,  "that  column  has  been  about  em- 
ployees, not  executives,  and  former  em- 
ployees at  that.  A  form  of  alumni  news. 
About  the  girl  from  shipping  who  is 
now  a  waitress,  the  girl  from  the  dis- 
pensary who  is  an  Army  nurse,  the  old 
watchman  who  is  raising  Scotties  in 
California,  and  so  on." 

BUT  Mr.  Lathrop  never  really  heard 
objections,  and  Henry  remembered 
he  could  save  his  breath. 

"Speaking  of  former  employees,  I'll 
be  one  myself,  shortly,"  Henry  said. 
"I'm  leaving,  Mr.  Lathrop." 

After  four  years  of  topnotch  work, 
in  fact,  but  Mr.  Lathrop  took  the  blow 
like  a  man.  "Is  that  so?  Leaving,  eh? 
Well.   I'll  have  to  get  somebody." 

"I'm  sorry  it's  such  a  bombshell." 

But  Mr.  Lathrop  had  put  on  the  look 
of  a  doctor  inviting  scandalous  confi- 
dences. "Tell  me,  do  you  find  these  du- 
ties very  demanding?  I  was  thinking  it 
might  be  possible  to  get  a  new  man,  a 
beginner,  who  would  start — at  a  begin- 
ner's salary.  Do  you  know  anyone?" 

"I've  got  an  idiot  cousin,"  Henry 
said  a  little  hotly,  "but  he's  something 
of  a  snob." 

"Don't  take  offense,  Henry.  In  my 
view,  a  magazine  like  this  is  a  frill. 
Everybody  else  has  one,  so  we  must. 
Especially  as  we  hire  mostly  girls,  who 
are  foolish  about  such  things."  He 
paused,  and  it  was  a  new  Lathrop  who 
resumed.  "As  for  hiring  someone  at  a 
lower  salary,  I  have  high  hopes  of  re- 
ducing costs  all  around,  shortly.  We 
do  a  great  deal  that  could  be  curtailed." 

Henry  had  been  letting  a  cord  of  the 
Venetian  blind  coil  around  his  finger 
and  uncoil.  At  Mr.  Lathrop's  disclo- 
sure of  his  economy  program,  Henry 
abruptly  sat  forward.  The  tug  opened 
the  blinds  as  if  they  too  were  staring. 
Mr.  Lathrop  sat  there,  literally  and  fig- 
uratively revealed  in  a  new  light.  And 
the  Get  Lathrop  movement  dated  from 
that  minute. 

For  a  long  time  after  Lathrop  had 
gone,  Henry  didn't  progress  beyond  soft 
exclamations  beginning,  "Why,  the 
old — "  The  tone  was  not  anger,  but 
recognition  of  unexpected  capacity. 
Thus  you  might  greet  the  news  that  the 
pious  president  of  the  Frugality  Thrift 
and  Savings  Bank  had  squandered  the 
depositors'  money  on  imported  brandy 
and  domestic  brunettes.  It  was  like 
learning  that  a  kid  in  a  cowboy  suit  is 
firing  real  bullets.  Marshall  Lathrop 
had  been  a  first-class  nuisance,  sure, 
but  the  source  of  a  lot  of  good,  clean 
fun,  too.  You  expected  peevishness  and 
timidity;  you  met  a  vast  and  comic  self- 
satisfaction.  It  was  something  like 
meeting  a  cigar-smoking  baby.  He  was 
a  pillar  of  confusion,  a  boss  for  the 
book.  Everyone  who  works  runs  into 
one  or  two,  and  is  ruefully  proud  of 
them.  They  star  in  a  million  discussions: 
How,  with  so  little  on  the  ball,  can  the 
boss  drive  everybody  so  nuts? 

But  Lathrop  had  never  caused  real 
trouble.   Salaries  and  policies  remained 


as  they  had  been  set  by  better  men,  his 
predecessors.  Lathrop  had  always  gone 
in  as  a  stopgap,  when  somebody  died 
or  left,  and  everyone  kept  assuming  he 
would  be  taken  down,  shortly,  like  a  de- 
tour sign.  It  didn't  happen  because 
capable  men  and  women  kept  on  doing 
good  work,  making  their  titular  com- 
mander look  pretty  good. 

But  now,  apparently,  he  had  decided 
to  assert  himself.  And  it  was  entirely 
possible  that  men  higher  up  in  the  com- 
pany hierarchy — particularly  Roger 
Nelson,  the  executive  vice-president — 
wouldn't  know  what  Lathrop  was  up  to 
until  the  harm  was  done.  Somebody  had 
remarked  the  other  day  that  Lathrop 
was  camouflaged  by  the  good  work  of 
his  departments  and  thus  "invisible 
from  above."  Walker,  that's  who  it  was, 
Henry  remembered;  Walker  the  adver- 
tising man,  getting  profound  on  the 
third  Martini.  "You  lads  think  of  La- 
throp as  a  comic  figure,"  he  had  said. 
"Well,  he  is;  he's  the  barnacle  that 
thinks  it's  running  the  Queen  Mary.  But 
that  same  wonderful  ignorance  makes 
him  think  all  jobs  are  easy,  trivial  and 
overpaid.  It's  a  form  of  danger — igno- 
rance in  command — that  good  people 
never  take  seriously.  They  never  do 
anything  about  it,  because  our  side  has 
all  the  manners  and  all  the  scruples. 
That's  why  the  bad  people  always  drive 
the  good  people  out  of  circulation. 
There  comes  a  time  when  a  man  like 
that  causes  real  grief." 

Lathrop  could  do  it,  too,  without  a 
pang.  What  had  jolted  Henry  was  Mr. 
Lathrop's  tone:  total  unconcern.  Obvi- 
ously he  hadn't  given  a  thought  to  the 
consequences  to  men  and  women,  the 
men  and  women  Henry  had  worked 
with  for  four  years.  The  man  was  as 
indifferent  as  a  broken  thermometer. 
Hard  as  it  was  to  think  of  him  as  a 
menace,  there  it  was. 

Apparently  something  ought  to  be 
done.  Worse  still,  Duty  seemed  to  be 
calling  for  a  volunteer  named  Henry 
Lewis.  The  others  had  wives,  children, 
mortgages.  .  .  . 

Duty  had  a  remarkably  pleasant 
voice.  There  it  was  again.  Henry  hauled 
his  big  shoes  off  the  desk  and  swung 
around.    A  pretty  girl  in  the  doorway 


was  saying,  "Are  you  the  Mr.  Lewis 
who  has  copy  for  the  Chilton  Press?" 

"Not  yet,  I'm  not,"  Henry  said.  "I 
mean,  I  am,  but  you're  early." 

Her  name  was  Emily  Chilton;  her 
father  and  uncle  ran  the  printing  com- 
pany which  printed  Henry's  magazine; 
she  was  fresh  out  of  college.  Henry 
aroused  an  interest  she  never  did  ex- 
plain to  him,  and  perhaps  it's  just  as 
well  that  these  things  go  unexplained. 
The  fact  was,  Henry  had  that  charm 
that  comes  from  looking  as  though  he 
might  be,  though  he  wasn't,  the  older 
brother  of  a  man  Emily  had  liked  in 
college,  and  had  always  felt  she  could 
like  much  better  if  he  hadn't  been  the 
property  of  her  roommate.  This  ac- 
complishment on  Henry's  part  scored 
a  considerable  success,  although  he 
didn't  know  it. 

Miss  Chilton  said  she  was  subbing 
for  the  Chilton  messenger.  A  shy  little 
man  afoot,  he  rode  his  motorcycle  like 
a  dog  herding  sheep.  "A  bus  wouldn't 
let  him  pass,"  Emily  said,  "but  finally  it 
let  Joe  have  his  way.  Only  there  was  a 
construction  ahead.  So  he  had  to  go 
over  the  curb  into  an  open-air  market. 
Right  into  the  watermelons,  with  the 
motor  still  running." 


SHE  went  out  then,  leaving  a  vague 
impression  of  nice  legs  and  pleasant 
manners,  and  Henry  went  back  to 
brooding  about  the  Lathrop  problem. 
Something  the  girl  had  said  seemed' 
vaguely  relevant,  but  Henry  couldn't'  Jjj 
make  the  connection. 

Staring  absently  out  across  the  com- 
pany grounds,  he  watched  a  young  man. 
in  coveralls  making  his  way  toward  [ 
Plant  Ten,  and  Henry  couldn't  blam^  ,,'J 
him.  Men  were  rare  everywhere 
around  this  company,  except  in  the  ad 
ministrative  offices.  But  Plant  Ten 
brought  the  company  employment  pol 
icy  to  full  flower:  men  were  unknown 
there.  Plant  Ten  was  solidly  female 
two  or  three  hundred  assorted  girls  anc 
women,  and  frankly  lonesome.  Lone- 
some? The  only  suitable  word  was  "rav-  '' 
enous."  That  poor  wight  in  coverall!  J!' 
will  get  whistled  at  from  the  minute  h( 
goes  in  until  he  finishes,  Henry  thought 
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'I'm  having  dinner  at  Bobby's,  Mom,  so  I'll 
prolly  be  an  hour  late  for  dinner  here' 


JEFFERSON 
MACHAMER 
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"It's  a  pity  to  wake  him  up 
juBt  to  concede  defeat .  .  .' 


BARNEY  TOBEY 


d  looked  over  his  shoulder.  "That's  a 
itty  good-looking  lad,"  he  said.  "They 
ightn't  to  let  him  go  into  that  lions' 
n  without  a  chair  and  a  pistol.  Fine 
ring  day  like  this — the  height  of 
mating  season.  He  may  never  get 
Bt  at  all." 
"Listen,"  said  Henry.  "Hear  them 
listling?" 

You  should  have  heard  them  during 
i  war.  The  Air  Force  sent  some  pilots 
tour  the  plant.  The  girls  tore  buttons 
their  coats  for  souvenirs  and  chased 
e  young  colonel  all  the  way  to  Roger 
ilson's  private  dining  room.  I  tell 
u,  that  plant  there — this  whole  com- 
ny,  for  that  matter — is  the  most  ex- 
)sive  thing  this  side  of  the  A-bomb. 
I  an  awesome  thought,  Junior.  One 
two  notes  of  I  Love  You  Truly,  if  I 
d  my  fiddle,  could  touch  oflf  a  riot, 
hat's  the  matter  with  you?" 
Henry  was  looking  haunted,  as  if  he 
Te  getting  a  boil,  or  hearing  radio 
isic  through  the  fillings  in  his  teeth, 
m  getting  an  idea,"  he  said.  "Look, 
w  many  times  have  you  saved  La- 
■op  from  making  a  really  fancy  blun- 
r?  And  why  do  we  all  do  it?" 
Because  we  are  little  gentlemen,  and 
!re's  nothing  else  to  do.  It's  point- 
s  to  do  something  stupid  just  to  show 
It  Uncle  Marshall  is  a  meathead.  Ev- 
^body  knows  it." 

Except  people  like  Roger  Nelson, 
lose  view  we  obstruct.  We  never  give 
r.  Lathrop  his  way.  And  that's  why 
never  rides  his  motorcycle  into  the 
termelons." 
"You  figure  we  have  been  stifling 
lius." 

"Selfish  pride,  Ed,"  Henry  said.  "He 
ver  gets  out  on  a  limb,  because  we 
n't  let  him.  We  never  have  given  the 
n  enough  rope." 
Henry's  plot,  as  near  as  he  could 
,  came  from  the  unknown  repair- 
who  ventured  into  Plant  Ten, 
m  Ed  Stamm's  comment  about  pent- 
romance  and  from  Emily  Chilton's 
>ort  on  the  messenger  who  finally  got 
own  way,  with  spectacular  results, 
iling  grateful,  Henry  telephoned  Miss 
ilton  to  say  he  would  send  stuff  over, 
iding  the  messenger's  recovery.  Em- 
said  she  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  At  this 
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sudden  bright  interest  in  customer  rela- 
tions, her  father  whistled  a  tune  with 
which  he  sometimes  indicated  he  didn't 
believe  all  he  was  hearing.  It  was  an 
old  bartender's  song,  entitled  I  Never 
Drink  Behind  the  Bar. 

MR.  LATHROP  co-operated  splen- 
didly. He  walked  into  Henry's  par- 
lor next  morning  with  a  warning.  Men 
who  were  quitting  sometimes  tried  to 
get  fired,  he  said,  to  win  severance  pay. 
But  they  never  outwitted  that  fox,  Mar- 
shall Lathrop,  and  so  Henry  had  better 
not  try.  Henry  was  in  a  particularly 
weak  position.  He  could  annoy  only  by 
some  hocus-pocus  with  the  magazine, 
and  since  Mr.  Lathrop  saw  every  line 
of  copy,  that  clearly  was  out. 

Henry  nodded.  "Now,"  he  said  hap- 
pily, "those  stories  about  former  em- 
ployees, Mr.  Lathrop — how  would  you 
think  of  illustrating  them,  with  photo- 
graphs?" 

"The  people  aren't  worth  it."  Mr. 
Lathrop  then  remembered  whose  por- 
trait might  grace  the  see-ries  and  made 
a  masterful  U  turn.  "Go  ahead,"  he 
said  graciously,  "if  you  can  save  the 
money  elsewhere." 

To  be  a  good  conspirator,  Henry  de- 
cided, you  have  to  be  a  fanatic.  Any- 
one else  has  moments  when  his  plot 
seems  a  poor  thing,  likely  to  fizzle. 
However,  the  safety  director  encour- 
aged him,  without  knowing  it,  by  com- 
plaining that  the  girls  around  the  plant 
were  having  at  his  Vacation  Tip  post- 
ers, as  always,  with  crayon  and  lipstick. 
His  advice  on  tanning  had  been 
amended  to  read :  You  will  get  a  better 
man  by  exposing  yourself  gradually, 
and  he  found  himself  advising  his  pa- 
rishioners to  get  plenty  of  sin,  instead 
of  sun.  It  indicated  a  certain  interest 
in  men,  essential  to  Henry's  scheme. 
But  to  have  full  confidence  in  his  plot, 
Henry  had  to  believe  that  women  are 
aggressive,  calculating  and  designing, 
and  this  he  had  trouble  doing. 

It  was  pleasant  to  get  away  from 
such  problems  and  spend  an  evening 
with  Emily  Chilton.  He  found  her  wait- 
ing when  he  came  back  from  the  con- 
ference with  the  safety  director.  A 
word  or  two  of  Henry's  handwriting 


You,  too#  will  like 

AmericaFore 

insurance! 


These  excerpts  from  a  few  of  the 
many  unsolicited  letters*  we 
receive  each  month  prove  that 
people  like  the  service  rendered 
by  America  Fore ! 


16y2  Years  of  Claim-Payments 
Without  a  Single  Delay! 

"...  In  the  16  J4  years  since  my 
husband  died,  your  compensation  check 
has  reached  me  every  month.  I've  never 
had  to  call  or  write,  because  it  always 
was  there  the  day  it  was  due.  I'd  Uke 
to  congratulate  America  Fore  and  its 
agents  for  being  so  prompt  and  on  the 
job  ..." 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Widow 


Holdup  Less  Thursday- 
Claim  Payment  Fridayl 

"...  The  holdup  occurred  Thursday, 
November  16,  1950,  in  a  store  operated 
by  our  assured,  and  on  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 17,  your  Claim  Department  de- 
livered a  check  for  $839.00  in  payment 
of  the  loss.  Naturally,  our  assured  was 
amazed — and  impressed." 

Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
America  Fore  Agent 


You  too  can  get  this  calibre 
of  insurance  protection  and 
service  by  doing  business  with 
the  America  Fore  insurance 
man  in  your  locality.  For  his 
name  call  Western  Union  (by 
number).  Ask  for  Operator  25. 


Claim  Handled  Promptly, 

Courteously  and  Efficiently 

"I     have     received    a     check     from 
Fidelity-Phenlx    Fire    Insurance    Com- 

Eany  to  cover  the  fire  damage  to  my 
ome. 
"I  want  to  thank  you  personally  for 
the  promptness  in  which  my  claim  was 
handled.  Everyone  was  so  nice  to  us 
during  this  trouble  and  your  courtesy 
jind  eflScient  manner  of  handling  the 
claim  helped  a  lot  to  ease  the  inconven- 
ience of  the  situation." 

— President,  Life  Insuraru:e  Company 


"Will  Always  Insure 
With  Your  Company" 

"I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  prompt 
and  satisfactory  way  in  which  you  took 
care  of  my  claim,  and  I  will  add  that  as 
long  as  I  carry  insurance,  it  will  be  witii 
your  company  ..." 

Arkansas  City,  Kan., 
Businesswoman 


Unheard-of  Promptness 

"Thank  you  for  your  very  prompt 
service  in  settling  my  clfiim.  Never  m 
all  my  insurance  experience  have  I  had 
a  claim  handled  so  courteously  and  so 
promptly  ..." 

Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Manufacturing  executive 


^Original tmHeri  on  file  incur  home  office. 


The  America  Fore  Insurance  Group  comprises  ihe 

CONTINENTAL       FIDEUTY-PHENIX       NIAGARA 
AMERICAN  EAGLE    •     FIDELITY  and  CASUALTY 


INSURANCE  COMPANIES  OF  NEW  YORK 
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2600  Delicious  Recipes 
to  delight  your  family... 

. . .  make  them  say . . . 

^^Got  any  n^^^^' 
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Table  Settini 

Nutrition 

Beverages 

Cereals 

Breads 

Eos 

Cheese 

MacafonI 

Spaghetti 

Fruits 

Appetizers 

Soups 
Vegetables 

Hsh 
Sn  Food 
Poultry 
Game 
Meat 
Sautes 
Salads 
Salad  Dressings 

Desserts 

Frozen  Desserts 

Pastry 

Cakes 

Candy 

Cookies 

Sandwiches 

Preserving 


Never  before  has  a 
cook  book  furnished  so 
complete  an  answer  to 
every  cooking  problem. 
Here  are  thoroughly 
tested  recipes  for  every 
taste— standard  Amer- 
ican fare,  and  hundreds 
of  new  and  different 
dishes.  New  and  prac- 
tical chapters  tell  you 
all  about  preparing 
foods  for  home  freez- 
ing, pressure  cooking 
(with  time-table  charts), 
feeding  children,  weight 
control,  and  much  more. 

1,000,000  Women 
can't  be  wrong! 

....  that's  the  number  of 
copies  of  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion  Cook  Book  you'll 
find  in  American  homes.  Get 
your  copy  now,  and  see  If  you 
don't  agree  with  these  enthu- 
siastic reviews: 

"contains  lysrythint— with  so 
many  pictures  you  couldn't  possibly 
10  wrong. "        — Boston  Post 

"This  Is  one  of  tlia  {reatast 
Cook  Books  of  all  time." 
—Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


Collier's — Cook  Book  Dept. 

640  Fiftli  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 
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was  puzzling  the  printers,  she  said;  odd, 
too,  since  they  had  never  had  trouble 
before.  But  Henry  didn't  notice,  being 
contrite  about  keeping  Emily  after  five. 

It  didn't  matter,  she  said;  her  only 
plans  were  to  go  swimming,  in  the  pool 
of  some  absent  neighbors.  Henry  went 
along.  "I  hope  you're  not  too  good," 
she  said  on  the  way.  "I  can't  stand 
flashy  swimmers."  That  spoke  well  for 
her  taste,  Henry  thought.  It  didn't 
speak  badly  for  her  observation.  The 
little  cups  on  the  bookcase  in  Henry's 
office  were  for  a  good,  nonflashy  back- 
stroke. 

Henry  had  a  very  good,  comfortable 
time:  good  company,  good  sandwiches, 
good  beer,  good  swimming.  And  all 
impromptu,  was  what  struck  Henry. 
He  would  have  been  vastly  surprised 
to  know  he  was  the  subject  of  a  memo 
that  Emily's  father  sent  her  the  next  aft- 
ernoon. He  doesn't  belong  to  anybody, 
the  memo  said,  or  he'd  have  a  name  on 
his  collar.  Daddy  will  let  you  keep  him. 
Now  quit  staring  out  of  windows. 

Mr.  Lathrop  saw  every  line  of  Hen- 
ry's copy  for  the  June  issue,  and  every 
photograph,  at  Henry's  insistence.  He 
sighed  like  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  asked  to  rule  on  parking  tickets. 
These  dull  glimpses  of  the  life  of  the 
peasantry.  .  .  .  The  pictures  began  look- 
ing a  little  dull  to  Henry,  too. 

But  Ed  Stamm  looked  at  them  with 
pure  awe.  "In  a  company  hiring  girls 
by  the  hundreds,  in  six  major  cities,"  he 
said,  "these  pictures  are  a  war  whoop, 
a  bugle  call.  Fiendish,  is  the  only  word 
for  it." 

"I'm  not  so  sure,  Ed.  Let's  be  realis- 
tic. Girls  can't  get  married  just  because 
they  want  to.  Some  man's  got  to  go 
along  with  the  idea." 

"Sonny,"  Stamm  said  kindly,  "once  I 
was  going  around  with  a  girl  on  a  nice, 
friendly  basis.  She  went  to  a  big,  dreamy 
wedding.  Whambo!  Fourteen  days 
later  I  was  being  belted  with  rice  and 
old  shoes.  You  are  trifling  with  forces 
greater  than  you  understand." 

Emily  Chilton  brought  the  proofs 
over  just  before  closing  time  and  stayed 
to  watch  Henry  make  up  the  dummy. 
Most  girls  can't  lean  over  a  man's 
shoulder  without  turning  on  the  sex,  if 
only  to  see  if  it's  working.  Emily  kept 
her  distance.  Often  as  she'd  been  in 
the  office,  however,  the  drinking  foun- 
tain trapped  her. 

"Should  have  warned  you,"  Henry 
cried.  "Now  and  then  it  shoots  all 
over  your  shirt  and  necktie.  Here." 
He  began  dabbing  little  beads  of  water 
from  Emily's  white  sweater,  then 
he  flushed,  and  tried  to  do  this  imper- 
sonally. 

"I  keep  a  hand  towel  for  just  this 
purpose,"  he  said.  "For  the  men,  I 
mean." 

"I  hope  so."  It  was  almost  a  whis- 
per, and  it  put  them  on  new  terms,  in- 
volving electricity.  It  was  also  faintly 
possessive — like  the  click  of  elfin  hand- 
cuffs, Ed  Stamm  would  have  said. 

THE  June  issue  came  off  the  presses 
looking  much  like  any  other.  Henry 
sent  a  copy  to  Mr.  Lathrop — who 
wouldn't  see  much  in  it.  Mr.  Lathrop 
didn't.  But  the  girls  found  a  message 
there,  the  girls  in  payroll,  sales,  pro- 
duction, accounting,  the  girls  in  all  de- 
partments, in  fact,  and  in  six  cities. 
Roger  Nelson,  the  executive  vice-presi- 
dent, got  back  from  a  Canadian  vaca- 
tion on  Monday  morning  and  called  a 
conference  for  Monday  afternoon.  He 
addressed  Henry,  and  in  concern.  He 
sounded  like  a  father  who  had  just  dis- 
covered that  a  twenty-six-year-old  son 
still  needs  a  brieffng  on  life. 


Henry  was  begin- 
a  man  making  a 
"I'm  leaving,  but 


"There's  a  matter  of  company  pol- 
icy I  had  supposed  needed  no  explana- 
tion," he  began.    "This  June  issue — " 

"Tell  Mr.  Lathrop,"  Henry  said  no- 
bly. "If  we've  done  anything  good,  a 
lion's  share  of  the  credit  goes  to  him. 
He's  the  real  editor." 

"I  thought  you  limited  yourself  to 
the  financial  end,  Marshall." 

"Mr.  Lathrop  never  limits  himself," 
Henry  said  warmly.  "I  don't  make'  a 
move  without  Mr.  Lathrop.  I  can't.  If 
ever  I  find  myself  out  on  a  long,  shaky 
limb,  he's  the  one  man  I'd  want  right 
at  my  side." 

"Is  that  so?"  Nelson  took  a  better 
look  at  Henry. 

"I'U  go  further." 
ning  to  sound  like 
nominating  speech. 
I  want  to  say  this:  It  won't  make  a  bit 
of  difference  who's  at  the  wheel,  not  as 
long  as  Mr.  Lathrop  is  right  there  in 
that  old  back  seat." 

"Dry  your  knife,"  Mr.  Nelson  said 
quietly,  "while  I  get  a  few  things 
straight.  Marshall,  these  items  about 
former  employees.  I  hear  they're  arous- 
ing great  interest.  Your  idea?" 

"I  thought  they  had  a  certain  propa- 
ganda value,"  Mr.  Lathrop  said  in- 
dulgently. "Personally,  of  course,  / 
can't  pretend  to  care  what's  happened 
to  little  Susie,  who  used  to  run  an  add- 
ing machine,  but  I  suppose  somebody 
does." 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed,"  Mr.  Nelson  said 
sweetly.  "One  hundred  and  fifty  other 
Susies" — he  cracked  the  sentence  like 
a  whip — "who  still  run  adding  ma- 
chines, and  hate  it.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-two,  as  of  today." 

"We  are  cutting  down,  Roger?" 

"Like  a  punctured  tire  cuts  down  on 
air.  How  you  slept  through  this,  I  can't 
understand.  I'll  bring  you  up  to  date." 
Mr.  Nelson  picked  up  a  copy  of  the 
June  issue. 

"Here,  just  to  pick  one  at  random,  is 
a  nice  little  squib  about  a  girl  named 
Elsie  Cronan.   Elsie  used  to  work  here 


— in  a  pretty  dull  job,  five  and  a  hal!| 
days  a  week.  Elsie  is  as  plain  as  cole 
oatmeal.    What  has  become  of  Elsie?' 

"Nothing.  It  simply  says  she's  liv 
ing  someplace,  I  think  in  some  junkjl 
new  development."  1 

"In  a  little  cottage  with  roses  'rounc 
the  door,  according  to  the  accompany 
ing  photograph.  So  Elsie's  old  co-work 
ers  got  to  thinking  that  over,  Marshall 
and  what  do  you  think  they  said?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"I  will  tell  you.  They  got  thinkinj 
about  how  hard  they  work,  and  here'" 
this  lumpy  Elsie  sitting  around  in  ; 
new  house,  doing  her  nails,  with  a  hus 
band  to  pay  the  bills,  and  I'm  told  i 
sounded  like  feeding  time  at  the 
If  Elsie  can  get  a  husband,  who  can't'l 
That  is  the  war  cry,  and  the  girls  an' 
quitting  their  jobs  to  put  a  hammei 
lock  on  any  ape  who  can't  run  fast 
Why  couldn't  you  print  somethini 
harmless,  you  nitwit,  like  the  Commu 
nist  Manifesto? 

"I  have  had  my  secretary  for  eigh 
years,"  Mr.  Nelson  went  on  icily.  "To 
day  she  shows  up  with  an  engagemen 
ring.   Thanks  to  you,  Cupid." 

MR.  LATHROP  leaped  to  his  fee 
and  pointed  at  Henry.  "There'; 
the  man  who  did  it!  I'll  fire  him  in  fron 
of  a  roomful  of  people." 

"For  what?"  Nelson  shouted.  "Fo: 
printing  pictures  of  happy  home  life' 
For  endorsing  matrimony?  Listen  t( 
me — and  these  are  orders.  Officially 
this  company  rejoices  in  the  new-foun( 
happiness  of  every  one  of  those  dea; 
girls,  drat  them.  As  for  the  others,  wh( 
are  quitting  like  flies  to  follow  suit,  wi 
wish  them  every  joy,  and  1  hope  the; 
choke." 

"I  can't  deserve  a  rebuke,  not  for  i| 
few  harmless  photographs." 

"Harmless?  Look  at  them!  This  i 
the  former  Elinor  Flogel.  Worked  fo 
us  as  a  machine  operator.  Fighting  thi) 
rush  hour,  grabbing  a  salad  in  the  cafe 
teria — " 
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"Wow!  This  thing  is  oUIer  than 
Miss  Prouty,  Miss  Jackson  and 
Miss  Mcintosh  put   togetlier!" 
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"It  won't  hurt  to  aafe  if  they'd 
Bubstitute  filet  mignon  for  baked 
beans    on    the    80-cent    luncheon'' 


MARY  GIBSON 


We  offer  many  inducements,"  Mr. 
I  hrop  said  blandly.  "We  have  a  very 
nc  cafeteria." 

VIr.  Nelson  broke  a  long  yellow  pen- 
C  and  threw  the  pieces  violently  to 
Ij  floor.  "So  does  every  other  bodies," 
|i  yelled  incoherently.  "Who  hasn't 
8  re?"  In  a  minute  he  went  on,  more 
fietly,  "A  truck  driver  named  Wag- 
♦seller  offered  rival  inducements,  in- 
f  ding  no  cafeteria.  Elinor  Flogel  is 
%N  Mrs.  Wagonseller.  And  what  is 
i  doing  now,  Marshall?" 

'I  saw  that  picture.  She's  sunning  her- 
■f,  in  a  back  yard  somewhere,"  Mr. 
Ithrop  said.  "She  isn't  doing  anything." 
Mr.  Nelson  leaned  forward  intently, 
den  I  want  you  to  go  tell  all  the  other 
Is  that."  He  drew  another  pencil 
m  a  bowl.  "Tell  them  Elinor's  mar- 
i  and  living  the  life  of  Riley."  He 
ike  the  pencil.  "Ask  what  Elinor's 
that  they  haven't  got."  He  threw  the 
ces  to  the  floor.  "And  if  they  still 
o't  quit,  use  the  old  Lathrop  cun- 

g" 

'In  what  way,  Roger?" 

Throw  rocks  at  them!" 

'You!"  Mr.  Nelson  said  to  Henry. 

Lathrop   had   withdrawn,    before 

Nelson  could  say  something  he  was 
ry  for.  "It's  murder  getting  girls  to 
rk  here,  because  there  are  so  few 
n.  We  do  everything  in  our  flimsy 
ver  to  persuade  them  it's  a  better 
1  than  getting  married.  So  you  throw 
!  in  their  hair.  It's  like  selling  whisky 
the  Indians.  I  can  only  assume  you 
w  your  top  working  for  Lathrop." 
'Not  permanently,"  said  Henry,  and 

forth  his  theory.  It  was  widely 
3wn  that  this  company  preferred 
is  not  likely  to  get  married.  Girls 
;ed  to  sign  up;  they  felt  it  was  like 
laring  for  spinsterhood.  The  pic- 
es in  the  June  issue,  showing  that 
U  from  this  cloister  did  sometimes 

a  man,  would  help  take  the  curse 
the  joint. 

lUier's  for  November  8,  1952 


Mr.  Nelson  blew  up  like  Old  Faith- 
ful, asking  Heaven  if  he  was  running  a 
school  for  brides-to-be.  But  if  you  hire 
girls,  you  are  doing  just  that;  and  in  the 
end  he  agreed  wanly  that  Henry  unfor- 
tunately made  sense. 

"Lathrop  was  supposed  to  stick  to 
budgets,"  he  said.  "What  if  I  moved 
him  and  split  his  present  salary  among 
the  people  who  have  really  been  doing 
the  work?  Would  you  want  to  stay?" 

Henry  said  he  might,  at  that. 

"Lathrop  is  very  good  with  figures," 
Nelson  said.  "It's  just  people  he  infuri- 
ates. Thought  for  a  minute  he  was  go- 
ing to  get  me  going." 

HENRY  was  afraid  Mr.  Lathrop 
would  take  it  hard.  Ed  Stamm  said 
Mr.  Lathrop  would  interpret  anything 
done  to  Lathrop  as  a  well-deserved  pro- 
motion. They  were  arguing  this  in 
Henry's  office  in  the  stir  and  bustle  only 
closing  time  can  inspire.  Mr.  Lathrop 
went  past.  Yes,  his  look  said,  he  had 
closed  up  U.S.  Steel  for  the  night;  De- 
troit knew  his  wishes  about  auto  pro- 
duction. But  there  was  something.  He 
came  back. 

"I'm  afraid  I  have  bad  news  for  you, 
Henry.  I'm  assuming  some  new  duties, 
and  I  won't  be  able  to  give  the  maga- 
zine my  personal  attention.  But  re- 
member this:  my  door  is  always  open, 
when  you  hit  a  snag." 

Henry  was  relieved.  "Thanks,  Mr. 
Lathrop.   I'll  think  of  you  often." 

He  was  instantly  afraid  it  sounded 
smart-alecky,  but  Mr.  Lathrop  waved 
graciously.  "Feel  free  to  do  so,"  he 
said. 

"Let's  tie  one  on,"  Ed  Stamm  pro- 
posed, "in  celebration." 

"I'd  love  to,"  said  Henry,  "and 
maybe  we  can  meet  you  later.  Some- 
body gave  Emily  tickets  to  a  revival  of 
New  Moon.   So  I'm  tied  up." 

"Even  when  they  say  it,"  Stamm  said 
softly,  "they  don't  know  it."      .^.^  ^ 
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Timmy  was  in  bed,  oiling  a  toy  pistol.  **I'ni  cleaning  my  rod,'^  he  said.   ''Mama  has  me  doing  time  again.  Daddy 

Code  of  the  Underworld 


„  EUCLID  SHOOK 


By  ROBERT  CARSON 


JOE  BISHOP  was  a  writer  of  mystery  stories, 
the  creator  of  Harry  Dane,  toughest  private 
eye  of  them  all.  He  spent  most  of  his  time 
thinking  about  dead  millionaires,  slow-acting  Asi- 
atic poisons  and  high-bosomed  women.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  he  had  to  give  some  consideration 
to  his  family,  which  consisted  of  his  red-haired 
wife,  Mildred;  Timmy,  his  eight-year-old  son;  and 
a  large,  amiable  Irish  setter  named  Harold.  It  was 
generally  Mildred  who  forced  Joe  to  pay  attention 
to  his  loved  ones. 

"Look,  Harry,"  Mildred  would  say,  "Timmy — " 

"The  name  is  Joe,"  Joe  said.  "You  remember 
me — your  husband.   You're  my  moll." 

"There  you  are,"  Mildred  said.  'That's  the 
trouble.    Joe,  you're  living  your  part  too  much." 

"Sweetheart,"  Joe  said,  "I  have  to.  If  I  go 
straight,  we  starve  to  death." 

"  'Go  straight,'  he  says!"  Mildred  said.  "That's 
the  way  Timmy  talks  too.  He  acts  like  Harry  Dane. 
You  know  what  he  calls  Harold?  A  police  dog. 
He  calls  a  good  Irish  setter  a  police  dog!" 

"I'm  surprised  he  doesn't  call  him  a  bull,  or  a 
flatty,"  Joe  said. 

"Even  I'm  getting  so  I  talk  that  way,"  Mildred 
said.  "I  hate  to  go  to  P.T.A.  meetings  for  fear  I'll 
have  to  have  the  chairwoman  rubbed  out,  or  ask 
some  lady  if  she's  hot  with  the  feds.  Harry,  this 
has  got  to  stop." 

"I  agree,  Mildred,  I  agree,"  Joe  said.  "The  name 
is  Joe  .  .  .  but  I  have  to  keep  on  working." 

"Keep  on  working,"  Mildred  said,  "but  lay  off 
bringing  your  dialogue  home.  If  you  don't,  I  pre- 
dict something  awful  is  going  to  happen." 

After  these  sessions,  though  he  was  inclined  to 
pooh-pooh  Mildred's  fears,  Joe  always  tried  to 
conduct  himself  carefully  in  Timmy's  presence. 
He  would  talk  to  the  child  about  nature,  urge 
stamp  collecting  on  him  or  offer  to  take  him  to  a 
museum.  But  Timmy  wasn't  much  interested.  He 
loved  his  father,  and  admired  him  as  a  colorful, 
dangerous  character.  Because  Joe  also  loved  and 
admired  Timmy,  he  inevitably  reverted  to  his 
Harry  Dane  role  to  please  him. 

So  Mildred  kept  on  predicting  dire  things  to 
come.  One  day  she  was  proved  correct.  She  called 
Joe  at  his  office.  "Okay,  Harry,"  Mildred  said. 
"We've  had  it.  Timmy  has  pulled  his  first  job." 

Joe  rushed  right  home.  He  found  his  wife  in  the 
living  room,  pacing  up  and  down.  She  was  pale  to 
her  red  topknot.  "It's  like  I  warned  you,"  she  said. 
"He's  a  thief!" 

"Let's  not  raise  our  voices,  sweetheart,"  Joe 
said.  "Simmer  down.  Who'd  Timmy  knock  over?" 
But  he  had  grown  very  pale,  too. 

"Mrs.  Ebertson  came  to  call — she's  three  houses 
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down  on  the  other  side  of  the  street — and  we  had 
tea,  and  then  I  took  her  up  to  see  how  I'd  fixed 
Timmy's  room.   There  was  the  stuff." 

"The  swag,  you  mean?"  Joe  asked.  "What  did 
he  heist?" 

"Two  pillows  and  one  of  Mr.  Ebertson's  shirts," 
Mildred  told  him. 

"Burglary,  huh?   Breaking  and  entering." 

"You  can't  pin  that  rap  on  him,"  Mildred  said. 
"The  pillows  were  in  the  Ebertson  back  yard  being 
sunned.  The  shirt  must  have  fallen  off  the  clothes- 
Hne.  It  had  grass  stains  on  it." 

"Well,  well,"  Joe  said,  dazed  by  wonderment, 
horror  and  a  grudging  admiration.  "Any  confed- 
erates?" 

"How  do  I  know?"  Mildred  demanded.  "The 
suspect  clammed  up  when  I  gave  him  the  third  de- 
gree .  .  .  Why  am  /  talking  this  way?" 

"You  have  done  a  good-enough  routine  job 
of  investigation,"  Joe  said,  "but  what  we  need 
now  is — " 

"Harry  Dane,  or  whoever  you  are,"  Mildred  said 
loudly,  "I  blame  you  for  this.  You  and  your  damned 
blondes  in  their  nightgowns,  and  your  Tommy 
guns,  and  those  Aztec  daggers  that  turn  up  be- 
tween some  millionaire's  shoulder  blades.  I  ought 
to  belt  you  one.  I  ought  to  leave  you  and  take 
Timmy." 

"I  will  disregard  your  unkind  and  uncalled-for 
remarks,"  Joe  said,  "and  interrogate  the  prisoner 
myself."  ... 

Joe  waited  until  after  Mildred  had  put  Timmy 
to  bed  and  heard  his  prayers.  Then  he  went  in  and 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  "Timmy,  a  boy's  best 
friend  is  his  father.  You  can  sing  to  him,  see?  He 
can  always  come  up  with  a  mouthpiece.  You 
agree?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Timmy  said. 

"I  hear  you  pulled  a  job.  That  isn't  right,  sweet- 
heart. It's  not  done.  Who's  in  your  mob?  Why  did 
you  do  it?" 

"Nobody,  Daddy.  I  didn't  pull  any  job." 

"Then  who  did?  How  did  those  hot  pillows  get 
here?" 

"I  don't  know.  Daddy,"  Timmy  said.  "Anyway, 
I'm  no  canary." 

A  long  argument  ensued.  The  suspect  denied 
everything.  Joe's  voice  got  louder.  From  father- 
liness,  he  turned  to  fixing  the  boy  with  the  steely 
eye  of  Harry  Dane. 

"Listen  to  me,"  Joe  said.  "Either  you  come  clean 
or  I  let  you  have  it.  Nobody  gives  the  run-around 
to  Harry — uh — Joe  Bishop,  see?" 

Timmy  began  to  cry,  and  Harry  Dane  went  all 
to  pieces.  He  kissed  his  boy,  tucked  him  under  the 
covers,  had  him  say  his  prayers  again  and  made 
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him  promise  it  wouldn't  happen  a  second  time- 
even  if  Timmy  didn't  do  it,  like  he  said. 

"Well?"  Mildred  asked,  when  Joe  came  out. 

"Well,"  Joe  said.  "His  story  didn't  hold  up.  I  got 
his  promise  to  go  straight  and  put  him  on  parole." 

The  uneasy  peace  lasted  exactly  two  days.  Then 
Joe  had  another  frantic  telephone  call  and  went 
tearing  home.  On  the  living-room  floor  lay  a  green- 
stained  corset  and  a  pillow  with  a  Yale  banner 
sewed  across  it. 

"Harry — "  Mildred  said  brokenly.    "Joe — he's' 
gone  over  the  wall  again.    The  Farrell  place,  I 
think,  four  doors  down.  Farrell  went  to  Yale.  Joe, 
what  are  we  going  to  do?" 

Joe  took  her  in  his  arms.  She  was  shaking.  "Re- 
lax, sweetheart,"  he  said.  "I'll  figure  an  angle. 
Harry  Dane's  been  in  tougher  spots  than  this.  Go 
for  a  walk  and  calm  down." 

She  went  off  in  tears,  and  Joe  sank  into  a  chair 
and  put  his  face  in  his  hands.  He  hated  the  idea  of 
going  up  to  see  Timmy,  who  had  been  put  in  soli- 
tary. 

SUDDENLY  he  heard  a  scratching  on  the  front 
door  and  realized  Harold  was  asking  to  get  in. 
He  got  up  and  opened  the  door.  In  the  intelligent 
dog's  mouth  was  one  man's  brown  wool  sock. 
Harold  laid  it  proudly  at  Joe's  feet  and  wagged  his 
tail.  Joe  bent  down  and  kissed  him  on  the  nose.. 
"You  call  yourself  a  police  dog,"  he  said.  "You're^ 
still  a  retriever,  Harold,  and  man's  best  friend."     ^ 

He  gave  Harold  three  biscuits,  and  went  up-, 
stairs  to  see  Timmy.  His  son  was  in  bed,  oiling  a 
toy  pistol.  "I'm  cleaning  my  rod,"  Timmy  said. 
"Mama  has  me  doing  time  again.  Daddy." 

Joe  hugged  him.  "Timmy,  I  apologize  for  think- 
ing a  big  private  eye  like  you  could  have  gon« 
crooked.  Why,  this  is  the  finest  thing  I  ever  hearc 
of — taking  the  rap  for  a  lousy,  small-time  racketeei 
Uke  Harold." 

"I  told  you  I  didn't  swipe  anything.  Daddy,' 
Timmy  said.  "I  work  with  the  bulls.  But  I  was] 
afraid  you'd  lick  Harold  if  you  found  out." 

"Yeah,"  Joe  said  thoughtfully.  "And  now  we'vi 
broken  the  case.  Mama  will  kill  him.  Timmy,  we'v* 
got  to  keep  this  caper  from  her.  We  tell  her  you'K 
a  two-time  loser,  who  has  seen  the  light  becauffl' 
he's  afraid  he'll  get  life  the  next  time.  Also,  W 
give  her  a  song  and  dance  about  being  G-men  now 
and  keep  the  private-eye  stuff  between  ourselves 
see?  And  we  keep  Harold  on  a  leash.  No  squeal, 
ing,  get  it?" 

"Yes,  Daddy,"  Timmy  said.  "I'll  keep  my  lij 
buttoned." 

"You  and  me  and  Harold — we've  got  the  start  o 
a  nice  little  mob  here,"  Joe  said. 


Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  wel 


[YINO  PIPE  LINE.  Thia  welded  steel  gas  pipe 
le  near  Benson,  Arizona,  spurns  the  earth 
\d  takes  to  the  air  for  1020  feet  to  cross  a 
ndy  river  bed  subject  to  flash  floods.  Both 
«  30-inch  diameter  pipe  and  its  supporting 
ructure  were  fabricated  and  erected  by 
nited  States  Steel. 

FACTS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  STEEL 

It  year,  on  the  average,  the  furnocei  of  the  tron  and 
•I  industry  used  iron  ore  at  the  rate  of  a  pile  as  big 
the  Empire  State  Building  every  1 1  daytl 

til  tl . . .  Thi  Thiltri  Guild  on  thi  Air,  presented  every  Sunday 
ining  by  United  States  Steel.  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
ist-to-coast  network.  Consult  your  newspaper  for  time  and 
tlon. 


70  MILLION  DOLLAR  SUPERLINER.  On  her  shake-down  cruise,  a  huge  wel- 
coming committee  of  tugs  accompanied  the  S.S.  United  States  past 
the  New  York  skyline.  U.  S.  Steel  furnished  forged  steel  propulsion 
shafting  which  helped  establish  a  new  trans-Atlantic  speed  record.  Six 
of  these  forged  steel  shafts  were  61  feet  long  and  each  weighed  91,500 
pounds  when  it  left  our  mill. 


HIDDEN  MUSCLES.  Concrete  runways  are  subjected  to  enormous  stresses 
from  the  great  weight  of  modern  airliners,  the  vibrations  of  revving 
engines,  the  turning  and  taxiing  of  heavy  planes.  When  runways  are 
reinforced  with  American  Welded  Wire  Fabric,  they  have  hidden 
"muscles"  that  help  to  absorb  this  punishment  and  assure  longer  run- 
way life.  U.  S.  Steel  makes  this  steel  fabric  .  .  .  and  also  a  lot  of  the 
cement  that  goes  into  landing  field  runways. 

NEW  PINS  FOR  POULTRY.  USS  Stainless  Steel  gets  in  on  Thanksgiving 
dinner  these  days  in  the  form  of  better,  smoother,  more  sanitary 
poultry  pins.  They  are  corrosion-resistant,  good  looking,  easy  to  use. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


fhjs  trademark  is  your  guide  to  quality  steel 
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AMERICAN   BRIDGE  . .  .  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  ond  CYCLONE  FENCE  .  .  .  COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL  .  .  .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEI GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  .  .  .  NATIONAL  TUBE 

OIL  WELL  SUPPLY.  .  .  TENNESSEE  COAL  &  IRON  .  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  .  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  .  D,v„<a„,  ol  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON  HOMES,  INC.    •     UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY    •     UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY    •    UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY 
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Dressed  as  formally  as  he  ever  likes  to  be,  Como   clowns  in  his  office  before  record  date.    Hd 
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Perry  Como  CuUn 


Making  record,  Como  first  watches 
conductor  Ayres  rehearse  orchestra, 
then  gets  cue  for  first  "take,"  or 
recording  of  song,  winds  up  with  a 
comic  take-off  on  Ayres's  direction 
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THE  recording  of  a  popular  song  can  be 
bedlam.  It  involves  a  vocalist,  some  50 
musicians  and  technicians,  producers  and 
hangers-on,  innumerable  conferences,  re- 
hearsals, trials,  playbacks,  cups  of  coffee  and 
aspirin  tablets.  Men  can,  and  do,  blow  up 
under  such  conditions.  But  when  mellow- 
voiced  Perry  Como  cuts  a  disc,  the  record- 
ing session  takes  on  the  atmosphere  of  a 
community  sing. 

Perry  himself  sets  the  pace.  An  immensely 
casual  guy,  he  carries  on  through  endless 
"takes" — or  trials — and  playbacks,  as  a  sort 
of  languorous  funnyman.  He  will  slouch  at 
the  piano  to  ramble  through  a  tune  in  what 
he  calls  "strictly  chopstick  style."  Or,  kidding 
conductor  Mitchell  Ayres,  whose  music  is  as 
closely  associated  with  the  Como  style  as  the 
voice    itself,    Perry    takes    the    baton    and 


bounces  the  orchestra  through  a  few  hap- 
hazard choruses. 

But,  despite  the  comedy,  Como's  musi- 
cians know  him  as  a  careful  worker.  After 
singing  a  song,  he  listens  to  it  in  playback 
and  makes  craftsmanlike  suggestions  on 
such  matters  as  balance  and  tempo.  Then 
he  sings  again,  listens  again,  makes  further 
changes.  He  will  go  over  a  tune  as  many 
times  as  necessary,  until  it  sounds  precisely 
as  he  wants  it.  Throughout  the  wearisome 
procedure,  his  relaxation  is  so  contagious 
that  even  the  most  volatile  of  his  colleagues 
forgets  to  sputter. 

Como's  easy  manner  is  reflected  in  the 
final  product.  On  records,  his  fans  hear  him 
not  as  an  unapproachable  idol,  but  as  the 
guy  next  door  singing  in  the  shower.  Like 
Bing  Crosby's,  he  has  a  voice  that  makes 
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Collier's  COLOR  CAMERA 
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Having  rejected  two  takes,  Como  waits  for  the  next  one,  grins  at  a 
sour  note  as  orchestra  warms  up  at  RCA  Victor  recording  studio 
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and  trombone — "but  just  with  my  thumbs'' 


a  Disc 


people  feel  at  home.  It  has  made  him,  at 
forty,  a  million-dollar-a-year  performer.  He 
sells  4,000,000  records  annually.  Seven  of 
his  songs — the  most  recent,  a  number  called 
If — have  sold  above  the  million  mark. 

His  naturalness  pays  off  on  TV,  too.  When 
he  switched  to  television  in  1950,  after  six 
years  on  radio,  Como  established  a  quick 
intimacy  with  his  audiences.  Today,  accord- 
iLig  to  a  Nielsen  survey,  viewers  in  about 
2,500,000  homes  watch  his  three-nights-a- 
week  CBS  show.  They  find  him  as  easy  on 
the  eyes  as  on  the  ears.  At  any  given  mo- 
ment some  newer,  more  excitable  singer 
may  top  him — but  for  a  consistently  high 
popularity  rating,  casual  Como  ranks  right 
along  with  casual  Crosby.  He  can  afford  to 
drawl,  as  he  did  recently  to  a  friend:  "What's 
to  get  excited?  I  need  ulcers?"  m 
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At  playback  time  Como  finally  stops  being  casual,  listens  intently  for  tiniest  flaws 
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Atlantic  Coast  Lin 


Puts  946  cars  on  Timken'  roller  bearings  to 
speed  freight  service,  cut  operating  costs 

BY  putting  946  freight  cars  on  Timken"  tapered  roller 
•  bearings,  in  place  of  the  friction  bearings  commonly 
used,  Atlantic  Coast  Line  becomes  the  third  major  rail- 
road to  go  "Roller  Freight"  in  a  big  way. 

Two  other  railroads  have  1,000  and  800  "Roller  Freight" 
cars  in  service.  Still  others  have  placed  smaller  numbers 
of  freight  cars  on  roller  bearings. 

The  Timken  Company  and  the  railroads  together  have 
pioneered  this  switch  to  "Roller  Freight" — next  great 
step  in  railroading — just  as  they  pioneered  the  change  to 
roller  bearings  on  passenger  cars  and  ushered  in  the 
streamliner  age. 

Faster  service  for  ACL  shippers 

With  946  freight  cars  on  Timken  roller  bearings,  ACL 
offers  a  new  standard  of  fast,  dependable  freight  service. 
It  is  Coast  Line's  latest  forward-looking  step  to  improve 
service  and  cut  operating  costs  as  well! 

Roller  bearings  lick  "hot  box"  problem 

Timken  roller  bearings  eliminate  the  "hot  box"  problem 
—main  cause  of  freight  train  delays — cut  lubricant  costs 
up  to  89%,  cut  terminal  inspection  time  90%,  reduce 
damage  claims. 

When  all  railroads  switch  to  "Roller  Freight"  they'll 
save  an  estimated  $190  million  a  year,  earn  22%  on 
their  investment. 
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STREAMLINER  SPEEDS  for  freight  trains  are  possible  when  freights,  like  passenger  trains,  roll  ■lim 
Timken  roller  bearings.  They  pave  the  way  for  higher  sustained  speeds  by  removing  all  spcsaaiigi 
restrictions  due  to  overheated  bearings.  |iti" 


4  FRAGILE  SHIPMENTS  get  added  protection  from 
"Roller  Freight"  because  Timken  bearings  cut 
starting  resistance  88%,  eliminating  jars,  jolts. 


Watch  the  railroads  Go 


Roller  Freight 
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ALWAYS  WORKING  to  improve  freight  service, 
h-ailroads  are  turning  to  "Roller  Freight"  to 
lick  "hot  boxes" — main  cause  of  delays. 


3  ONE  RAILROAD  that  put  1,000  coat  hoppers  on 
Timken  bearings  hasn't  had  a  "hot  box"  in 
50,000,000  car-miles. 


TIMKEN   BEARINGS  CUT 

STARTING  RESISTANCE  88%, 

ELIMINATE  "HOT  BOXES" 


AXLE  TURNS  FREELY, 
NO  FRICTION 


SEALED  JOURNAL  BOX 

HOLDS  LUBRICANT  IN, 

FITS  STANDARD  SIDE  FRAME 


tAILROADS  WILL  SAVE  a  whopping  $190 
fiillion  a  year,  net  a  22%  return  on  their  in- 
vestment when  all  switch  to  "Roller  Freight". 


7  COMPLETE  ASSEMBLIES  of  cartridge  journal 
box  and  Timken  bearings  for  freight  cars  cost 
20%  less  than  applications  of  6  years  ago. 


NOT  JUST  A  BALI  O     NOT  JUST  A  ROLLER  CD      THE  TIMKEN  TAPERED  ROLLER  (I=> 
BEARING  TAKES  RADIAL  |)  AND  THRUST -C-  LOADS  OR  ANY  COMBINATION  -^ 


IMKEN  Tapered  Roller  Bearings 

TRADE-MARK    OFf;     II    a     f»*T     rtirt  ^^ 


Copr.l9SS  The  Timken  Hoiler  Bearing  Companv* 
Canton  n,  Ohio.  Cable  Address:  "TIMliOSCO*\ 
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No  stuffy  museum  pieces,  city's  "exhibits"  are  real  McCoy.    Here,  in 
Wells  Fargo  Cabaret,  tourists  enjoy  a  turn-of-the-century  performance 


Mrs.  Charles  Bovey  (second  from  left),  wife  of  man  who  restored 
past,  introduces  guests  to  Judy  Midyettc,  of  town's  drama  group 


Zena  Hoff  fits  Mrs.  Bovey  for  an  old-time  dress  in  a  seamstress  shop 
which  re-creates  a  19th-century  original  in  the  most  scrupulous  detail 


Virginia  City  Players  burlesque  an  old  melodrama  in  town  theater. 
On  stage:  Dori  Barsness,  villain  Bernard  Tone  and  Larry  Barsness 


In  Bale  of  Hay  Saloon,  town's  restorer  Charles  Bovey   (c.)  plays  faro 
with  long-time  resident  "Rattlesnake"  Lou  Romey   (1.)  and  Bill  Smith 


A  real  old  stagecoach  pulls  into  new-old  Virginia  City,  full  of  kids  out  for  a  ride.  In  background  is  perfect  copy  of  Montana^s  first  hotel 

Williamsburg  of  the  West 

By  HUNTINGTON  SMITH 

When  Montana's  Virginia  City  was  in  full  blooiu  100  years  ago  it  roared  with  vigor.    It  died 
and  was  almost  forgotten  until  two  devoted  antique  collectors  began  to  bring  it  back — alive 


A  BOUT  ten  years  ago,  neighbors  began  to  think 
/\  Charles  A.  Bovey,  of  Great  Falls,  Montana, 
-^*-  was  going  mildly  crazy.  He  went  around 
buying  up  tumble-down  buildings,  stagecoaches, 
barroom  nudes,  old  corsets,  feather  boas,  street 
pianos  and  penny-arcade  peep  shows,  refurbishing 
them,  and  putting  them  where  people  could  look  at 
them  and  wax  nostalgic. 

Bovey  concentrated  most  of  this  effort  in  Vir- 
ginia City,  Montana,  a  hamlet  'way  up  in  the 
mountains  between  Butte  and  West  Yellowstone. 
Once  a  roaring  gold  camp,  it  was  now  generally 
considered  a  ghost  town — to  the  annoyance  of  its 
300  unghostly  inhabitants.  One  hundred  million 
dollars  in  gold  had  been  taken  out  of  Virginia  City 
in  its  day,  but  Bovey  swung  his  pick  into  a  different 
kind  of  pay  dirt — a  rich  vein  of  public  sentiment 
regarding  the  past. 

Today,  former  skeptics  are  wondering  if  it  isn't 


smart  to  be  crazy,  because,  thanks  to  the  restora- 
tion efforts  of  Charlie  Bovey  and  his  wife  Sue, 
Virginia  City  has  become  a  sort  of  wild  West 
Williamsburg,  one  of  the  greatest  tourist  attrac- 
tions in  a  tourist  state. 

Charlie  is  in  his  early  forties — a  man  with  a 
stubborn  chin  and  a  poet's  dreamy  eye.  Born  in 
Minneapolis  of  a  wealthy  milling  family,  he  went 
out  to  Great  Falls  after  graduation  from  prep 
school  to  work  in  a  flour  mill  and  learn  the  busi- 
ness. He  didn't  last  long.  He  had  nothing  against 
flour  mills,  but  two  other  interests  made  it  hard  to 
concentrate  on  flour:  the  first  was  collecting  old 
cars  and  stagecoaches;  the  second  was  falling  in 
love  with  Sue  Ford,  the  daughter  of  a  Great  Falls 
banker.  Charlie  quit  the  mill,  married  the  girl,  and 
went  on  collecting  ancient  vehicles.  He  made  his 
living  ranching. 

In  1940,  the  Boveys  heard  of  an  ancient  sad- 
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dlery  about  to  be  torn  down  at  old  Fort  Benton  on 
the  Missouri  River.  Charlie  bought  not  only  its 
entire  stock  of  saddles,  harnesses  and  tools  but  the 
building  as  well,  re-erecting  it  on  the  North  Mon- 
tana State  Fairgrounds  at  Great  Falls.  By  the  next 
year  he  had  acquired  a  fire  station,  bar,  barbershop 
and  general  store.  All  these  together  now  make  up 
a  permanent  exhibit  at  Great  Falls  known  as  Old 
Town. 

In  1942,  he  and  Sue  paid  their  first  visit  to  Vir- 
ginia City.  All  Montana  knew  of  the  old  min- 
ing town — ^the  onetime  territorial  capital  where 
Henry  Plummcr  the  Jekyll-Hyde  sheriff-crook  and 
his  gang  of  road  agents  had  been  hanged  in  1864 
in  one  of  the  most  famous  vigilante  episodes  of  the 
Old  West. 

Most  of  Virginia  City's  buildings  had  long  since 
been  torn  down  and  carted  away  to  be  used  for 
corrals,  outhouses  or  just  firewood;  but  the  Boveys 
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/{^COLGATE 

Chlorophyll  Toothpaste 
DESTROYS  BAD  DREATH 

Originating  in  the  Moutli. 


Here  is  the  magic  power  of 
chlorophyll  to  destroy  bad  breath 
originating  in  the  mouth!  Colgate 
Chlorophyll  Toothpaste  in  most 
cases  acts  quickly  .  .  .  acts  thor- 
oughly . . .  and  the  purifying  action 
lasts  for  hours!  Keeps  your  breath 
sweet  and  fresh  longer! 
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Now!  The  FujJ  Benefits  of  o 

Clilorophvll*Tootlipaste  in  a  New, 
Exclusive  Colgate  Formula ! 


Now  Colgate  brings  you  wonder-work- 
ing chlorophyll  in  the  finest  chlorophyll 
toothpaste  that  146  years  of  experience 
can  create  .  .  .  Colgate  Chlorophyll 
Toothpaste! 

How  Colgate  Makes  Chlorophyll  Work  For  You! 

Nature  herself  makes  chlorophyll  and 
puts  it  in  all  green  plants  to  enable  them 
to  live  and  grow.  But  science  must 
break  down  this  natural  chlorophyll 
into  a  usable,  effective  form  (water- 
soluble  chlorophyllins'i  —  before  it  can 
help  you  against  bad  breath,  tooth  de- 
cay, common  gum  disorders. 

That's  why  Colgate's  experience  and 
skill  in  creating  an  exclusive  formula  is 
important  to  you.  In  new  Colgate 
Chlorophyll  Toothpaste  you  get  the 
benefits  of  these  water-soluble  chloro- 
phyllins  in  a  safe,  pleasant  form! 

For  real  help  against  bad  breath  orig- 
inating in  the  mouth  .  .  .  common  gum 
disorders  .  .  .  tooth  decay  .  .  .  use 
Colgate  Chlorophyll  Toothpaste  after 
eating.  It's  the  finest  chlorophyll  tooth- 
paste the  world's  largest  maker  of  qual- 
ity dentifrices  can  produce! 


COLGATE'S  GUARANTEE: 

Try  Colgate  Chlorophyll  Toothpaste 
for  one  week.  If  you're  not  sati»fied 
that  it '8  the  most  effective,  pleasant- 
cat  chlorophyll  toothpaste  you've 
ever  tried,  send  hack  the  tube  and 
Colgate  will  give  you  double  your 
money  back,  plus  postage!  Colgate- 
Palmolive- Peet  Company.  105 
Hudson  Street,  Jersey  City  2,  N.  J. 


Fights  Tooth  Decay ! 


Every  time  you  use 
Colgate  Chlorophyll 
Toothpaste — espe- 
cially right  after  eat- 
ing— you  act  against 
the  destructive  acids 
that  are  a  cause  of 
tooth  decay  .  .  .  actu- 
ally help  retard  their 
formation ! 


The  sights  are  free  in  Virginia  City). 


Checks  Common  Gum  Disorders! 


Tests  show  chloro- 
phyll promotes 
healthy  gum  tissues. 
Colgate  Chlorophyll 
Toothpaste  brings 
you  the  effective  ben- 
efits of  chlorophyll  to 
help  you  care  for 
sore,  tender  gums. 


Tested  And 
Guaranteed  by 


•Contains  water-aolublc  chlorophyllins 


COLGATE ! 


found  the  lower  end  of  Wallace  Street 
still  standing.  There  were  the  board 
sidewalks  and  false-front  log  buildings, 
looking  like  a  dilapidated  wild  West 
movie  set,  the  assay  otfice,  Wells 
Fargo  office,  livery  barn,  blacksmith 
shop  and  remains  of  the  Bale  of  Hay 
saloon.  Said  the  Boveys:  "We  can't 
just  let  all  this  crumljle  away!" 

So  they  bought  the  old  buildings  and 
started  a  few  repairs.  In  1944,  with  the 
late  historian  Joseph  Kinsey  Howard 
and  other  enthusiasts,  they  founded  the 
Historic  Landmark  Society  of  Mon- 
tana, with  the  hope  of  preserving  many 
historic  structures  where  they  stood. 
But  they  learned  that  in  certain  in- 
stances they  couldn't  repair  buildings 
belonging  to  other  people;  some  sus- 
picious owners  refused  permission. 

But  in  Virginia  City  they  discovered 
an  ally  in  Zena  Hoff,  wife  of  a  mining 
engineer.  Zena  didn't  consider  the  Bo- 
veys crazy.  On  her  evening  walks  out 
Alder  Gulch,  she  had  often  noticed  the 
town's  ancient  street  lamps  rusting  on 
the  city  dump,  and  had  thought:  "What 
a  shame!"  Now  the  lamps  are  once 
again  lighting  Virginia  City. 

Nation-Wide  Quest  for  Relics 

The  Boveys  ransacked  the  United 
States  for  everything  from  old  wall- 
paper to  old  corsets,  seeking  relics 
which  might  bring  the  old  mining  town 
back  to  life.  They  haunted  rummage 
sales  and  thrift  shops.  Their  first  rich 
haul  was  some  trunks  bought  at  auc- 
tion, unopened,  from  the  estate  of  an 
old  lady  who  had  died  near  Great  Falls. 
They  sent  the  trunks  up  to  Zena  and 
she  started  putting  a  part  of  the  con- 
tents— some  old  portraits  and  dresses — 
in  a  window,  "as  an  experiment,  just  to 
see  if  anybody  would  notice."  People 
driving  through  noticed,  all  right;  when 


they  slowed  their  cars  Zena  would  in- 
vite them  in  to  look  around.  Some,  she 
reports,  thought  she  was  trying  to  sell 
them  something. 

"One  man  said,  'No,  thanks,  I'm  not 
in  a  buying  mood,'  and  I  said,  'That's 
just  fine,  mister,  because  if  you  had 
a  thousand  dollars  you  couldn't  buy  a 
hairpin.'   So  he  came  in." 

As  more  people  stopped  by,  it  was 
obvious  that  a  hotel  would  be  needed. 
In  1946,  the  Boveys  built  the  Fair- 
weather  Inn,  a  replica  of  the  first  hotel 
in  Montana;  they  had  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  save  the  original  from  destruc- 
tion in  another  ghost  town.  Sue 
furnished  the  place  with  elegant  gadgets 
of  the  1860s.  Next  they  restored  the 
Bale  of  Hay  Saloon.  Away  back  East, 
in  Brooklyn,  they  found  a  warehouse 
crammed  with  old  hurdy-gurdies  and 
street  pianos,  which  they  bought  and 
shipped  West.  In  Minneapolis  they  un- 
earthed a  collection  of  penny-arcade 
peep  shows,  some  hilariously  naughty. 
All  these  archaic  items  were  trans- 
planted to  the  Bale  of  Hay,  where  they 
are  now  operating  merrily  at  a  nickel- 
a-crank.  The  nearest  the  Boveys  ever 
came  to  advertising  was  to  grind  a 
hurdy-gurdy  a  couple  of  times  to  attract 
passing  cars.  People  stared,  stopped, 
came  in — and  spread  the  word. 

Bovey  went  on  flinging  money 
around,  selling  one  perfectly  good 
ranch,  then  another,  to  sink  everything 
in  his  restoration  project.  After  his 
ranches  were  gone,  his  only  comment 
was:  "Well,  thank  Heaven.  At  least 
I'm  out  of  the  purebred  business." 

Bovey  had  faith,  as  he  kept  on  spend- 
ing, that  folks  would  eventually  see  the 
importance  of  what  he  was  doing.  And 
they  did.  About  175,000  people  a  year 
now  visit  Virginia  City,  to  the  joy  and 
profit  of  the  year-round  inhabitants — 
who  still  number  only  300. 


ni 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bovey  used  to  be  ranchers  but  couldn't  resist  th<l 
call  of  the  past.    This  formal  portrait  reflects  their  love  of  the   1860ihit||j, 
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il  natives  have  as  much  fun  as  guests 


The  old  buildings  and  curios  aren't 
I  the  only  attraction.   A  couple  of  years 
ago,  Bovey  turned  an  old  stone  barn 
into  ihe  Old  Stone  Bam,  a  playhouse, 
I  and  launched  the  Virginia  City  Players, 
specializing  in  nineteenth-century  melo- 
drama.   They  have  made  two  winter 
.  barnstorming  tours  of  the  Northwest, 
and — because  a  member  of  the  Mon- 
tana State  Universiry  drama  staff  hap- 
pened to  pass  through  Virginia  City  one 
day — players  who  belong  to  the  com- 
pany's    dramatic     workshop     receive 
credit  for  their  work  at  the  university. 

A  Director  VisitB — and  Stays 

The  group's  director  is  another  who 
I  was  "just  passing  through."  In  1948, 
Charlie  Bovey  was  trying  to  put  to- 
gether some  kind  of  entertainment  for 
a  miners'  convention  that  was  to  be 
held  in  Virginia  City;  he  was  running 
through  some  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  on  a 
piano  when  a  voice  behind  him  boomed 
out  the  tune.  Its  owner  was  Larry  Bars- 
ness,  a  high-school  drama  coach  from 
Sweet  Home,  Oregon,  on  a  trip  with  his 
wife,  Dori.  The  Barsnesses  became  in- 
terested in  the  problem  posed  by  the 
miners'  convention,  stayed  on,  and 
have  never  left.  In  nine  days,  Dori 
turned  out  a  skit  entitled  Clem,  the 
Miner's  Daughter,  or  Lord  Help  Us!, 
and  a  show  called  the  Bale  6f  Hay  Va- 
rieties was  written  around  it  and  pro- 
duced and  directed  by  Larry.  The 
miners  loved  it. 

The  Players,  the  Bale  of  Hay,  the  ho- 
tel and  the  restaurant  provide  the 
Boveys  with  most  of  their  income  from 
Virginia  City.  They  charge  no  admis- 
sion fees  to  the  restored  town  or  any  of 
its  parts  except  the  theater.  They  are 
uncommercial  almost  to  the  point  of 
being  anticommercial:  they  keep  prices 
'.  modest  in  the  face  of  a  sellout  business. 


and  they  banned  slot  machines  in  their 
part  of  the  restored  town  long  before 
the  people  of  Montana  voted  to  outlaw 
'them  in  the  state. 

How  about  the  descendants  of  the 
men  who  once  mined  gold  in  Alder 
Gulch?  How  do  they  like  what's  hap- 
pened to  their  town? 

They  like  it  fine.  Things  haven't 
been  better  in  Virginia  City  since  the 
boom  days,  and  the  residents  are  hav- 
ing more  fun  than  the  visitors.  Carl 
Sauerbier  is  back  at  work  in  his  father's 
old  blacksmith  shop,  setting  wagon 
tires  on  old  stagecoaches;  Harvey  Ro- 
mey  tends  bar  at  the  Bale  of  Hay  when 
he's  not  doubling  as  barber,  member  of 
the  school  board  or  justice  of  the  peace. 

Last  summer  both  Boveys  received 
honorary  degrees  from  State  University 
for  their  "contribution  to  .  .  .  the  quick- 
ening of  interest  in  Montana  history 
and  tradition."  Both  still  love  Virginia 
City,  but  they're  sometimes  a  little  dis- 
mayed to  find  that  they  now  have  a 
powerful — if  playful — bear  by  the  tail. 
Having  started  out  with  an  interest  in 
antiques,  Charlie  and  Sue  now  find 
themselves  involved  in  the  headaches 
of  the  restaurant,  hotel  and  saloon  busi- 
nesses. The  Bale  of  Hay,  originally 
planned  as  a  cross  between  a  Gay  Nine- 
ties gag  and  a  museum  piece,  occasion- 
ally turns  up  the  same  problems  as  any 
other  crowded  bar  on  a  Saturday  night. 

Despite  growing  crowds,  Virginia 
City  is  still  so  personally  managed  that 
if  you  show  a  real  interest  in  the  his- 
toric exhibits  you  are  apt  to  find  one  of 
the  Boveys  themselves  showing  you 
around.  Now  and  then  their  success 
and  growth  have  them  a  little  worried 
— but  not  too  much.  "If  it  ever  gets 
so  we're  dealing  with  just  numbers,  it 
won't  be  half  so  much  fun,"  says 
Charlie.  "But  right  now  we're  enjoy- 
ing ourselves."  .a.  ^  .^ 


Bovey^s  office  was  once  home  of  the   Montana   Post,   first  daily  paper 
published   in   territory   of   Montana.   Original   editor   sat   here   in    1865 
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When  you  -fake  -fo  +he  road- 

■lake  if  eas/! 
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When  you  Go  Pullman,  you're  in 
the  "driver's  seat"  right  from  the 
start.  You  travel  on  schedules  timed 


to  your  convenience.  You  leave  from 
a  centrally  located  railroad  station 
that's  easy  to  get  to. 


1  '! 


Instead  of  pounding  down  busy  high- 
ways, you  stretch  out  in  a  big,  com- 
fortable Pullman  bed.  You  rest  your 


head  on  a  soft  Pullman  pillow.  And 
before  you  know  it,  you're  in  your 
own  special  part  of  dreamland. 


You  step  off  your  Pullman  into  a  wait- 
ing car,  arranged  for  with  your  local 
Railroad  Ticket  Agent.  And,  though 
you  haven't  touched  the  wheel,  you've 


already  driven  a  smart  bargain.  Pull- 
man-safe comfort  has  brought  you, 
and  a  private  automobile  is  yours  to 
use  while  you're  there. 


Ack  the  man  who  sells  railroad  tickets  in  your 
town,  about  going  Pullman  and  renting  a  new  car  at 
your  destination.  You'll  find  rates  surprisingly  lew. 


ITS  OOOD  BUSINESS  TO 


Go  PULLMAW 

COMFORTABLE,  CONVENIENT  and  SAFE 


CO^VBIOMT   lt52,    TMC   fULLMAN   COMMNT 


' 


Behind  the  prisoners  rolled 
Lorenn,  decorated  for  the 
occasion  with  the  battle 
ensign  of  the  German  navy 
draped  across  her  large, 
blunt-snouted  seventy-five  .  . . 


I 


m 


Island  Mission 


Lorena  wasn't  the  best  tank  in  the  Army;  she  may,  in  fact,  have  been  the  worst.    Certainly 
she  was  fickle — and  certainly  she  stored  up  a  lifetime  of  glory  in  one  magnificent  night 

By  JACOB  HAY 
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THERE  were  those  among  the  officers  of  the 
719th  Tank  Battalion,  Medium,  undergoing 
amphibious  training  at  Camp  Gordon  Johns- 
ton, Florida,  during  World  War  II,  who  stoutly 
maintained  that  there  was  something  supernatural 
about  Lorena,  and  the  battalion  joker  had  defined 
her  as  the  only  self-propelled  millstone  in  the 
world.  The  motor  maintenance  officer,  who  should 
have  known,  claimed  that  Lorena  was  unlike  any 
other  Sherman  tank  ever  constructed.  She  had  her 
bad  luck  built  in,  he  said. 

She  was  the  command  tank  of  the  First  Platoon, 
A  Company,  and  when  the  719th  moved,  Lorena 
should  have  been  first  in  line.  Should  have,  that 
is,  in  theory. 

Mostly,  her  engines  caused  trouble.  But  some- 
times her  turret  would  jam,  and  she  would  trundle 
in  from  a  tactical  problem  with  her  stubby  seventy- 
five  pointed  aimlessly  off  to  port  or  starboard,  a 
mad,  cross-eyed  look  about  her.  Sometimes,  in- 
explicably, she  would  throw  a  tread  and  have  to 


be  hauled  home,  ignominiously,  aboard  a  tank  re- 
triever, aiid  at  such  times  the  motor  maintenance 
officer  would  take  on  a  tight,  strained  air. 

All  of  which  does  little  to  explain  the  dark  and 
bitter  sorrow  felt  by  Second  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Ransome,  who  commanded  the  First  Platoon,  A 
Company,  when  the  M.M.O.  dropped  by  his 
quarters  one  morning  to  say  that  Lorena  was  to  be 
turned  back  to  Ordnance  for  replacement. 

"Right  after  tonight's  problem,"  said  the  M.M.O. 
cheerfully,  "you'll  have  a  nice,  shiny  new  Sher- 
man." 

"But — "  began  Thomas  Ransome. 

"Old  man's  orders.  My  God!  Don't  sit  there  and 
tell  me  you  actually  want  to  hang  on  to  that  wreck." 

Lieutenant  Ransome  did  want  to,  though,  for 
Lorena  was,  with  all  her  quirks,  his  first  tank; 
and  he'd  named  her  for  the  girl  in  a  song  which 
Great-grandfather  Ransome,  who'd  been  Virginia 
Cavalry  in  his  day,  had  delighted  to  croak,  and 
he'd  spent  his  own  money  to  have  a  commercial 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JAMES  DV/YER 


artist  from  Tallahassee  paint  rippling  Confederate 
battle  flags  on  both  ^ides  of  her  slab-sided  hull. 
The  only  trouble  with  her  was  that  the  accidents 
which  happened  to  other  tanks  months  and  months 
apart  happened  to  Lorena  in  quick  succession. 

After  lunch,  in  the  hot,  quiet  afternoon,  while 
the  rest  of  the  outfit  loafed  and  rested  before  the 
all-night  problem  ahead,  Tom  Ransome  walked 
to  the  tank  park  and  eased  his  long  body  into 
Lorena's  spotless  interior  and  pottered  aimlessly 
with  a  handful  of  cotton  waste,  because  it  takes  a 
little  time  to  say  good-by  to  something  you've  lived 
with  for  a  year. 

That  night,  the  719th  loaded  its  tanks  aboard 
the  dozens  of  Landing  Craft,  Mechanized,  drawn 
up  in  ranks  along  the  beach.  The  ramps  in  the 
bows  of  the  boats  were  lowered,  and  up  these 
the  tanks  trundled  heavily — one  tank  to  a  boat — 
much  like  cars  going  into  roofless  garages.  Above 
the  rumble  of  the  Diesels  in  the  LCMs,  officers  and 
men  yelled  insults  and  advice  about  not  shooting 
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bu(f  mfj  bofi  a  hike 
for  Christmosr 
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Save  10  to  Jo 

on  America's  No.  1 
Car  Heaters 

Arvln 

HOT  WATER  CAR  HEATERS 


FITS  'MOST  ANYTHING  THAT  ROLLS 
-CARS  AND  TRUCKS 

Arvin  Medtl  200  Recirculating  Car  Heater 
has  a  king-size  core,  powerful  8-blade  fan 
which  Bend  abundant  heat  to  every  corner  of 
car  or  truck  cab.  Capable  of  recirculating 
all  the  air  every  2  minutes.  Quick-action 
de-froating  and  de-icing.  Handsome,  space- 
saving  design  assures  ample  leg  room,  fast, 
easy  installation.  Heats  /ree  with  hot  water 
from  the  engine.    Sensational  low  price. 


REST  VALUE  FRESH  AIR  WATER  HEATER 
FITS  FORD,  CHEVROLn,  PONTIAC  CARS 

Arvin  Medal  300  is  a  year-'round  comfort 
system — in  winter  a  heater,  in  summer  a 
cool  air  circulator.  Heats  fresh,  outside  air 
to  keep  windows  clear,  eliminate  smoke,  stale 
air.  Switches  instantly  to  recirculating  heat 
to  avoid  fumes  in  heavy  traffic.  Fast  de- 
frosting with  extra  force  on  driver's  side. 
Power-driven  foot  warmer.  Finger-tip  con- 
trols. Fits  Chevrolet  and  Pontiac  1949-62; 
Ford  1960-51,  (with  adapter)  new  1952  Ford. 

Arvin  Industrits,  Inc.,  Columlws,  Indiana 

Alto  Maktrt  of  Arvin  Radio,  TV,  Electric  Houtt- 
wart$.  Metal  Furniture  and  Ironing  Tablet 


until  you  saw  the  whites  of  their  eyes, 
because  this  was  the  battahon's  last  big 
exercise  before  going  overseas  and 
there  was  live  ammunition  in  the  lock- 
ers. They  would  hit  the  beaches  of  Dog 
Island,  seven  miles  offshore,  at  dawn, 
and  the  tanks  would  roll  ashore.  Until 
just  before  they  formed  up  in  assault 
waves,  they  were  to  circle,  churning  up 
the  black,  inhospitable  waters  of  the 
Gulf  under  a  moonless  sky. 

Four  hours  later,  from  the  deck  of  a 
wildly  bucking  command  boat,  a  red 
rocket  soared  erratically  up  into  the 
rain-whipped  night.  The  wind  had  come 
up,  maliciously  and  steadily  increasing 
from  the  north,  and  the  rain  had  come 
down,  slanting  in  torrents.  The  rocket 
meant  that  the  exercise  was  canceled: 
all  landing  craft  would  return  immedi- 
ately to  the  mainland. 

TWO  more  hours,  and  the  719th's 
adjutant,  shivering  miserably  in  his 
soaked  clothing,  reported  to  the  bat- 
talion commander  that  all  boats  had 
come  ashore — except  one.  The  two  men 
exchanged  long  looks. 

"Is  it  the  boat  carrying  Ransome's 
tank?"  the  CO  asked. 

The  adjutant  nodded.  "I  sure  hope 
Ransome  knows  how  to  bail,"  said  the 
CO,  reaching  for  the  field  phone  hang- 
ing on  his  desk.  "Gimme  Search  and 
Rescue,"  he  told  the  operator. 

Ten  miles  offshore,  his  LCM  blown 
well  past  Dog  Island  in  the  night,  half 
blinded  by  salt  spray  and  soaked  to  the 
skin,  Pfc  Norman  Shapiro  wondered 
whether  this  might  not  be  a  bad  dream. 

Now,  the  normal  combat  crew  of  a 
Landing  Craft,  Mechanized,  is  five 
men,  but,  for  training  purposes,  the 
654th  Engineer  Amphibious  Training 
Regiment  had  decided  one  would  do, 
especially  as  the  654th  was  short  of  per- 
sonnel. So  Pfc  Shapiro  was  the  captain 
and  the  crew  of  LCM  127.  Braced 
in  the  pint-size  wheel  shelter  astern,  he 
fought  to  keep  his  twenty-five-ton  steel 
box  headed  into  the  wind,  headed  north 
toward  the  mainland  and  against  the 
rising  waves  that  slammed  into  the 
LCM's  square  bows,  caromed  high  up 
and  over  the  ramp  to  be  caught  by  the 
wind,  and  slapped  down  onto  the  drip- 
ping hulk  of  Lorena.  And  Lorena's 
crew  huddled,  drenched,  under  her 
portly  stern. 

Pfc  Shapiro  had  no  time  to  wonder 
how  he'd  got  lost,  but  then,  he  didn't 
know  about  the  jinx  on  Lorena. 

Then  two  things  happened.  As 
abruptly  as  it  had  arisen,  the  wind  died. 
Minutes  later  there  came  a  series  of 
hoarse,  irritable  coughs  from  the 
LCM's  engine  compartment,  several 
protesting  wheezes,  and,  finally,  com- 
plete silence.  LCM  127,  out  of  fuel  and 
dead  in  the  water,  rolled  soddenly  in 
the  gradually  diminishing  seas,  sluggish 
under  her  thirty-ton  burden. 

Shapiro  eased  himself  stiffly  out  of 
the  wheel  shelter  and  crawled  down  into 
the  cargo  deck  to  break  the  bad  news 
to  the  tank  crew.  Dawn  broke,  gray, 
cold,  wet  and  miserable. 

"Don't  worry,  Lootenant,"  he  told 
Ransome,  "there'll  be  rescue  boats  out 
looking  for  us.  And  if  this  rain  ever 
lets  up,  maybe  airplanes.  We'll  be  home 
in  time  for  supper."  Under  his  breath, 
he  added,  "Maybe." 

Corporal  Henry  Preedy,  Lorena's 
driver,  a  Vermonter,  rubbed  a  hand 
over  his  angular  jaw  and  allowed  as 
how  he  would  be  damned.  Yessir, 
damned  if  he  wouldn't  be  damned. 

"Long's  we're  going  to  set  here,  I'm 
for  breakfast.  You  care  for  hash  or 
stew,  Lootenant?"  he  inquired  genially 
of  Thomas  Ransome,  who  blanched. 


Preedy  nudged  Hazen,  the  assistant 
driver,  awake,  and  the  two  men  began 
their  ghastly  preparations. 

"I'm  worried  about  the  gun.  Lieuten- 
ant," said  Corporal  Stanley  Dirk,  lately 
instructor  in  mechanical  drawing  at  the 
Jersey  City  College  of  Commercial  Sci- 
ence, and  now  Ransome's  gunner.  "All 
this  salt  water  is  no  good  for  a  gun." 

Ransome  watched  Dirk  scramble  up 
to  Lorena's  turret  like  some  oddly 
shaped,  olive-drab  mountain  goat. 
Then  he  hauled  himself  erect  and  eased 
his  life  belt  down  from  his  chest  to  his 
waist.  There  wasn't  much  to  be  done, 
he  thought,  except  sit  and  wait  to  be 
picked  up.  He  winced  as  he  speculated 
on  the  crop  of  wisecracks  this  latest  ex- 
ploit of  Lorena's  would  produce  in  the 
mess.  From  up  forward,  where  Preedy 
and  Hazen  had  set  up  their  portable 
stove,  came  a  whiff  of  C-ration  hash, 
and  Ransome  decided  that,  sick  as 
he'd  felt,  a  little  food  might  do  the  trick. 
He  edged  forward,  past  Lorena's  bulk, 
and  sat  down  to  wait  his  turn  for  the 
stove.  He  hadn't  told  any  of  the  crew 
that  their  tank  was  going  to  be  replaced, 
and  this  might  be  as  good  a  time  as  any. 

There  was  a  sudden  scuffling  aft  of 
combat  boots  on  metal,  and  Ransome 
was  aware  that,  for  some  reason,  Dirk 
was  swinging  Lorena's  seventy-five 
around  to  port. 

Pfc  Norman  Shapiro  squeezed  past 
the  tank's  bulk  and  on  his  lean,  dark 
face  there  was  an  expression  of  pure  as- 
tonishment. 

"Lootenant,"  he  said,  "you  wanna 
take  a  quick  gander  off  to  the  left  there? 
Maybe  you  better,  huh?" 

From  the  interior  of  Lorena's  turret 
came  the  unmistakable,  metallic  clangor 
of  a  shell  slamming  into  the  breech. 

Ransome  stood  up  and  looked  out 
across  the  black,  still-heaving  water, 
through  the  rain  to  a  place  where  the 
sea  foamed  and  broke  across  a  dark, 
evil  shape  knifing  its  way  to  the  surface. 
As  he  watched,  the  sea  began  to  splash 
high  around  some  sort  of  obstruction, 
then  to  swirl  back  against  a  slim  tower 
rising  from  the  water.    Bright  against 


the  dark  gray  paint  of  the  tower  was  a 
big,  white  "U,"  and  Ransome  acted  by 
reflex,  his  muscles  snapping  to  move- 
ment like  a  bowstring  when  twanging 
straight. 

"U-boat  I"  he  screamed,  and  leaped 
for  Lorena's  turret,  but  even  as  his  foot 
hit  the  tank's  tread,  Hazen,  the  assist- 
ant driver,  was  lowering  himself  into 
his  forward  hatch,  ready  to  pass  am- 
munition up  to  the  seventy-five.  There 
were  roared  curses  from  Henry  Preedy, 
too,  as  be  struggled  into  the  driver's 
side  of  the  hull  to  dismount  his  sub- 
machine gun.  Helmetless,  half  in,  half 
out  of  the  turret,  Ransome  watched  the 
U-boat  surface  with  a  sort  of  detached 
fascination. 

"Keep  them  away  from  the  deck  gun, 
for  God's  sake.  Lieutenant,"  Dirk 
yelled,  his  eye  glued  to  the  seventy- 
five's  sight,  and  Ransome  came  out  of 
his  paralysis  to  claw  open  the  ammu- 
nition box  of  the  machine  gun  mounted 
on  top  of  Lorena's  turret  for  antiaircraft 
protection. 


HE  GRABBED  for  an  ammunition 
belt,  slammed  open  the  gun's  cover, 
slapped  the  first  roimds  of  .50  caliber 
across  the  feeding  mechanism,  and 
pulled  the  bolt  back  once.  Before  he^ 
could  fire,  there  was  a  head-shattering 
roar  from  the  seventy-five.  Lorena 
lurched  back  on  her  treads  and  LCM 
127  skidded  to  starboard  like  a  tipsy 
matron.  Deafened,  Ransome  pulled  the 
bolt  back  again  and  swung  his  pip-, 
squeak  weapon  around  to  bear  on  the 
submarine's  deck  just  as  a  wicked| 
orange  flash  blossomed  at  the  base  of 
her  conning  tower  and  a  column  of 
water  spurted  high  into  the  air. 

There  was  a  terribly  long  pause  then,! 
while  Dirk  waited  for  another  roll  of 
the  LCM  to  bring  his  gun  to  bear. 

Ka-baam!  Another  round  off,  but' 
Dirk  had  misjudged.  A  stream  of  his, 
soft  profanity  followed  the  crash  of  the 
seventy-five.  The  LCM's  roll  to  star- 
board persisted  endlessly,  but  finally  the 
landing  craft  righted  herself. 

Two  more  explosions,  and  Ransome't 
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cw  of  the  U-boat  was  blotted  out  as 
e  acrid  smoke  of  the  muzzle  blasts 
/ept  back  around  him.  There  was  a 
iwl  from   inside  the  turret. 

Four  rounds  of  75-millimeter  ara- 
unition!  What,  Ransome  wondered, 
jnched  over  his  machine  gun,  what 
rthly  good — or  damage — could  four 
unds  from  Lorena's  gun  do  to  a  sub- 
arine?  Weren't  there  already  reports 
at  the  Shermans  were  like  sitting 
icks  before  the  big  German  Tiger 
nks,  that  seventy-fives  couldn't  even 
;nt  their  armbr? 

Clearly  revealed  now,  on  the  narrow 
?ck  forward  of  the  conning  tower,  was 
e  U-boat's  gun,  a  four-incher  prob- 
)ly,  lean  and  efRcient-looking.  Ran- 
me's  trigger  finger  moved  gently  and 
s  machine  gun  yammered.  A  line  of 
Jcks  skipped,  lightninglike,  across  the 
ater  toward  the  German  submarine. 
amn  this  scow,  Ransome  thought, 
ave  to  allow  for  the  roll. 

Ka-baam!  An  explosion  flared  again 

the  base  of  the  sub's  conning  tower 
id  a  chunk  of  plating  flowered  out- 
ard.  There  was  smoke  wisping  up 
oni  the  tower  now,  and  the  German 
)at  seemed  to  be  losing  way.  She  was 
)reast  of  LCM  127,  but  had  almost 
apped  in  the  water. 

rWO  figures  detached  themselves 
from  the  shelter  of  the  U-boat's 
wer  and  streaked  toward  the  deck  gun. 
ansome's  machine  gun  burst  into  an 
igry  chatter,  but  the  figures  reached 
e  four-incher  and  worked  furiously 
'er  it.  A  third  figure  ran  forward  to 
e  gun,  and  Ransome's  ammunition 
It  ran  out.  The  four-incher  swung 
Imly,  and  with  maddening  precision, 
ward  LCM  127  while  Ransome 
reamed  for  another  box  of  ammuni- 
m,  knowing  as  he  did  that  it  was  futile 
id  that  in  another  second  or  two  there 
3uldn't  be  any  reason  for  screaming, 
ly  LCM  127,  or  any  Lorena. 
Lorena's  seventy-five  thundered  just 
ice  more.  Then  there  was  simply  a 
it  piece  of  deck  where  the  four-incher 
id  the  three  men  had  been. 
Above  the  steely  roaring  in  his  ears, 
msome  heard  Dirk's  high-pitched, 
irbaric  yell  of  victory.  Hazen  was 
lling  too,  blindly  but  enthusiastically, 
am  his  seat  deep  in  Lorena's  hull. 
ad  so  were  Corporal  Henry  Preedy 
id  Pfc  Shapiro,  manning  the  rails  of 
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the  LCM  and  quite  unaware  of  the  odd 
picture  they  presented.  Preedy  had 
grabbed  two  sub-machine  guns  on  his 
wild  dive  into  Lorena's  hull,  on  the  the- 
ory that  while  they  wouldn't  hit  any- 
thing at  long  range,  the  additional  noise 
might  be  good  for  morale. 

Incredibly,  there  was  a  flutter  of 
white  cloth  from  the  top  of  the  U-boat's 
conning  tower.  It  was  impossible.  Six 
rounds,  and  the  submarine  was  sur- 
rendering. The  thought  that  it  might 
had  never  entered  Ransome's  mind; 
he'd  made  no  plans  to  cover  any  such 
idiotic  eventuality.  Getting  shot  up, 
yes.  Floating  for  a  day  or  two  in  life 
belts — provided  anybody  was  left  to 
float — yes. 

"Lieutenant,  they  give  up."  Dirk  was 
exulting  inside  the  turret,  pounding 
Ransome's  legs.  Something  close  to 
panic  welled  up  inside  the  commanding 
officer.  First  Platoon,  A  Company,  and 
he  realized  that  the  chill  he  felt  wasn't 
due  to  his  rain-soaked  uniform. 

The  gap  between  LCM  127  and  the 
stricken  U-boat  was  closing  slowly.  It 
would  never  do  for  the  landing  craft  to 
drift  too  close  to  the  sub  or  even  to 
come  alongside:  five  men  against  the 
German  crew  would  be  powerless.  The 
seventy-five  couldn't  be  depressed  far 
enough  to  command  the  U-boat's  decks, 
and  if  the  two  vessels  did  come  to- 
gether, the  machine  guns  could  be 
taken  with  a  rush. 

A  German — an  officer,  to  judge  from 
his  peaked  cap  and  square-rigged  uni- 
form jacket — appeared  on  the  conning 
tower,  cupped  his  hands,  and  bawled 
out  across  the  swelling,  rain-spotted 
water: 

"Don't  shoot,  for  God's  sake,  don't 
shoot!  Chlorine!  There  is  chlorine  gas 
below." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  there  was  a  scuf- 
fling beneath  and  behind  him  as  the 
U-boat's  crew  fought  their  way  to  the 
deck  and  fresh  air. 

Too  worried  to  be  startled  that  the 
German  officer  spoke  English,  Ran- 
some yelled:  "Surrender?"  and  then 
promptly  felt  foolish.  "Are  you  sink- 
ing?" 

"We  surrender.  No.  We  do  not  sink." 

"If  nothin'  else,  that  means  they  ain't 
about  to  dive  out  from  under  us,"  ob- 
served Corporal  Henry  Preedy. 

The  gap  between  the  LCM  and  the 
submarine  was  very  narrow  now.  If  one 
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of  those  Germans  were  to  heave  a  hand 
grenade — 

"Captain!"  Ransome  leaned  out  of 
his  hatch  to  yell.  "1  want  you  to  come 
aboard  this,  er — this  boat.  Now!"  He 
was  close  enough  to  the  German  to  see 
the  stunned  look  on  his  face. 

"Now?"  The  German  officer  started 
to  shrug  his  shoulders,  but  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Corporal  Preedy,  who  had 
thoughtfully  rested  his  sub-machine  gun 
on  the  LCM's  gunwale  and  was  eying 
the  U-boat  commander  speculatively. 

"Swim,  damn  it!  We'll  pick  you  up," 
Ransome  commanded.  There  was  an 
outside  chance  that  this  grabbing  the 
lion  by  the  tail  might  come  off.  If  only 
the  damn'  rain  would  stop  so  that  a 
search  plane  might  have  a  chance  to 
spot  them.  The  situation  was  absurd. 
An  LCM  with  dead  engines,  and  a  Ger- 
man submarine  which  Ransome  could 
neither  approach,  escape,  nor  abandon. 

THERE  was  a  splash  from  the  U- 
boat's  side,  and  then  a  head,  still 
impeccably  clad  in  a  blue  peaked  cap 
with  a  gleaming  visor,  bobbed  up  out  of 
the  water  and  began  to  move  slowly 
toward  LCM  127,  spluttering.  Like 
Tom  Ransome,  Oberleutnant  zur  See 
Werner  Lobach  had  decided  that  rea- 
sonable arguments  do  not  apply  in  an 
unreasonable  situation. 

They  hauled  him.  sopping,  in  over 
the  stern  and  stood  him  beside  the 
wheel  shelter.    He  was  shivering. 

"Tell  them  that  if  they  try  to  escape, 
we'll  sink  them,"  Ransome  ordered, 
wondering  whether  the  feat  were  possi- 
ble. Still,  they'd  managed  to  hole  the 
submarine  with  Lorena's  seventy-five. 
Maybe  they  could  finish  the  job. 

There  was  a  burst  of  German  in  a 
voice  which  carried  authority,  even 
though  it  vibrated  between  chattering 
teeth.  An  answering  hail  came  back 
from  the  U-boat. 

"Now  tell  'em  that  if  they  don't  do 
just  like  I  say.  you  get  shot.  Then  tell 
'em  to  throw  us  a  rope  or  something." 

There  was  another  burst  of  German, 
but  this  time  there  was  an  edgy  note  in 
the  Oberleutnant' s  voice.  Aboard  the 
submarine  there  was  a  bustle  of  activ- 
ity, and  a  light  line  snaked  across  the 
gap  to  fall  into  the  LCM.  Minutes  later, 
the  two  vessels  were  tied  together  by  a 
three-inch  hawser.  Pfc  Shapiro,  who 
had  been  feeling  unimportant  and  neg- 
lected, stood  by  the  hawser  with  Lore- 
na's ax,  just  in  case  anybody  tried  any 
funny  business  about  diving.  Corporal 
Preedy  had  taken  over  the  machine  gun 
on  Lorena's  turret. 

"Now  tell  'em  to  get  that  thing  of 
yours  started,  heading  straight  north," 
Ransome  told  the  German  officer. 
Ohcrleutnant  zur  See  Lobach  stared  at 
him.  "Impossible."  he  snapped.  Ran- 
some eased  his  .45  out  of  its  damp 
leather  shoulder  holster.  It  was,  of 
course,  quite  empty. 

"Look,  Lieutenant,"  the  German 
sputtered,  "there's  chlorine  gas  below 
decks  in  that  tub.  A  man  couldn't  live  a 
minute  if  he  went  down  there.  You 
know  that." 

There  was  no  getting  around  that 
one.  Ransome  felt  lonely  and  hopeless, 
and  he  wished  somebody  would  blow 
reveille  so  that  this  nightmare  would  go 
away. 

"Can't  set  here  all  day."  said  Cor- 
poral Henry  Preedy,  unhelpfully  but  in 
the  best  common-sense  tradition  of  his 
New  England  ancestors. 

"Did  he  say  chlorine?"  came  the 
voice  of  Corporal  Dirk  from  Lorena's 
turret. 

"I  said  chlorine,"  said  Oberleutnant 
Lobach. 


I 


An  arm  shot  up  through  the  turret  i 
hatch,  clutching  a  gas  mask  in  its  hand,  i 

Not  many  minutes  later,  following! 
•^ome  truly  skilled  work  on  the  part  of  »r 
Pfc  Shapiro — whose  dexterity  with 
heaving  lines  had  often  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  the  Staten  Island  Council, 
Sea  Scouts  of  America — four  German 
seamen  were  wearing  the  gas  masks  in- 
tended for  Lorena's  crew.  And  Pfc 
Shapiro,  his  work  in  the  LCM's  bows 
completed,  stepped  blithely  aft  and 
dodged  daintily  into  his  wheel  shelter 
past  Lieutenant  Ransome  and  the  Ger- 
man lieutenant. 

Presently  there  was  a  rumpling  ol 
the  water  beneath  the   U-boat's  sterr 
and,  very  slowly  indeed,  she  began  tc 
move,    sliding    her    length    alongside 
LCM  127  until  the  towing  line  snappec 
up  out  of  the  water,  scattering  a  showei 
of    drops.     The   landing    craft   jerked 
slightly  and  then  plowed  slowly  ahead 
in  the  sub's  wake.  There  was  a  hideoiu 
screeching   noise    as   Corporal    Henry; 
Preedy  dropped  the  LCM's  ramp  untill 
its  top  edge  was  far  enough  below  the' 
muzzle  of  Lorena's  seventy-five  to  per- 
mit Dirk  to  aim  at  what  he  hoped  wa? 
the  U-boat's  after-torpedo  room.   Ran 
some  motioned  his  captive  to  walk  for 
ward,  where  he  could  be  seen  by  the 
submarine's  officers  and  crew. 

"You  can  lean  against  the  tank,"  ht 
told  the  German. 

"Thanks." 

"Cigaretter 

"Thanks  much.  My  name's  Lobach 
Until  this  morning  I  was  second  it 
command  of  the  U-943  up  there 
Damnedest  mess  I  ever  saw." 

Ransome  gaped. 

"Oh,  I  speak  the  language,"  the  Ger 
man  said.  "Columbia  University,  Clas; 
of  '37.  The  old  man  was  in  the  expor 
trade.  Beer.  Sent  me  over  to  learn  th« 
American  side  of  the  business.  Grea 
place,  America,"  Oberleutnant  Lobacl 

continued,  chattily. 
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FROM  him,  Ransome  learned  tha 
the  U-943  had  been  having  rottei' 
luck.  It  was  her  first  combat  patrol  anc 
she  hadn't  sunk  a  thing.  She'd  come  \i\ 
to  charge  her  batteries  when  Ransomi 
had  spotted  her.  It  was  thought  a  per 
fectly  safe  move,  considering  the  fou 
weather  and  the  poor  visibility.  It  wa 
Lorena's  first  shot  which  did  the  dam 
age,  somehow  holing  the  sub  and  ex 
ploding  in  a  battery  compartment.  Thi' 
second  shot  had  missed,  and  the  nex 
two  shots  had  done  no  harm.  The  fifti 
shot  had  exploded  in  the  central  contro  " 
compartment,  killing  the  skipper  am 
wrecking  the  alarm  system.  The  sixtl 
shot  had  knocked  off  the  deck  gun,  a 
Ransome  knew. 

"Fiy  that  time  we  were  filling  up  wit 
chlorine,  so  we  couldn't  dive,"  Lobacl 
went  on,  "so  I  thought  maybe  we  coult 
sink  you,  but  your  damned  gunner  fixet 
that.  And  I  was  afraid  that  if  you  she 
at  us  much  more,  we  might  sink.  Also 
I  knew  damned  well  that  if  we  did  siidj 
you  wouldn't  have  enough  room  in  tn 
thing" — he  gazed  distastefully  at  Li'"^ 
127's  strictly  nonnautical  lines — ' 
pick  all  of  us  out  of  the  water. 

"So  I  threw  in  the  towel.    The 
with  it!    I  doubt  very  much  whetl 
anybody  back  home  will  believe  tha 
and  frankly,  I  think  you're  in  for  tb 
devil  of  a  time  trying  to  make  any 
your  brass  hats  believe  it  either." 

An  hour  later,  the  rains  ceased  an 
a  watery  sun  looked  blearily  down  on 
spectacle  calculated  to  make  any  tru 
Navy  man  weep  for  shame. 

An  hour  and  a  half  later  there  Wi 
some  loud  and  thoughtless  talk  of  cour 
martialing  the  pilot  of  an  Army  A 
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'Well,  thank  goodness,  George, 
somebody   finally  got  elected!" 


BOB  DELL 


orce  search  plane  who  had  reported, 
1  a  voice  tinged  with  hysteria,  that  he 
:id  located  that  missing  LCM  from 
le  amphibious  training  center  at  Camp 
lordon  Johnston  and  that  it  appeared 
)  be  trailing  a  surfaced  submarine 
hich  didn't  look  like  any  of  the  recog- 
ition  photographs  of  U.S.  naval  ves- 
;ls  he  had  ever  seen.  An  Air  Force 
ilonel.  yelling  into  a  microphone  in  a 
,ase-control  building,  told  the  search 
ilot  he  was  a  fathead  and  probably 
runk. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  search  pilot 
;ported  a  white  flag  flying  from  the 
ibmarine,  and  the  Air  Force  colonel, 
(Uttering  blasphemies,  got  on  the  phone 
)  the  CO,  719th  Tank  Battalion, 
ledium,  to  inform  him  that  his  blasted 
lissing  LCM  had  been  spotted  moving 
I'.vard  the  beach  and  that  it  had  ap- 
iiently  captured  a  whale  and  that  if 
e  had  his  hands  on  that  by-God  pilot 
ght  now  for  talking  such  bloody  non- 
:nse  .  .  . 

But  the  7 1 9th's  CO  had  left  the  phone 
n  his  desk  and  gone  away,  and  shortly 
lereafter  a  little  column  of  jeeps, 
ailed  by  an  ambulance,  was  racing 
own  the  shore  road  toward  Apalachi- 
ila. 

Weary — wearier  than  he  could  recall 
.er  having  been  in  all  of  his  twenty- 
ve  years — Second  Lieutenant  Thomas 
ansome  watched  the  Germans  cast 
)ose  the  LCM's  towing  hawser  and  felt 
CM  127  slow  suddenly  and  rise  under 
im  as  she  drifted  heavily  up  on  the 
ind  of  the  beach.  The  ramp  clanged 
own.  and  there  was  a  tremendous  roar 
i  Corporal  Henry  Preedy  jolted  Le- 
na's engine  to  life.  Ponderously,  she 
undled  ahead,  raised  her  full-bosomed 
•ill  briefly  as  she  paused  at  the  ramp's 
Jge,  and  then  sloshed  ashore,  her  tur- 
t  traversing  swiftly  as  Dirk  kept  her 
in  trained  on  the  U-boat,  beached 
ist  astern. 

By  the  submarine's  bows  there  was 
slight  splash  as  the  first  crewman 
■  niped  into  the  surf  and  began  mak- 
g  his  way  toward  the  beach,  and  two 
uger  splashes  followed  as  the  anchors 
^r?  let  go. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  residents  of  Bar- 
\  s  Beach,  a  tumble-down  resort  vil- 
ge  which  long  ago  had  given  up  its 
pirations  to  be  the  Miami  Beach  of 
-Mthwest  Florida,  were  the  first  to  view 
ic  strange  procession  as  it  moved  up 
I'm  the  sea,  past  the  Swordfish  Bar 
id  Grill,  and  out  onto  the  state  road. 
1  column  of  twos,  their  hands  clasped 
1  top  of  their  heads,  came  the  crew 
Unterseeboot    943.     Behind    them 
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marched  the  officers,  still  somehow  ar- 
rogant-looking in  their  blue  uniforms 
with  the  gold  stripes  curiously  high  on 
the  sleeves,  German  navy  style. 

Behind  these  rolled  Lorena,  salt-caked 
and  sandy,  decorated  for  the  occasion 
with  the  battle  ensign  of  the  German 
navy  looped  and  draped  across  her 
blunt-snouted  seventy-five.  Seated  on 
top  of  the  turret  rode  Thomas  Ransome, 
the  first  tank  officer  in  the  United  States 
Army  to  capture  a  submarine.  Beside 
him  rode  Oberleutnaiit  ziir  See  Werner 
Lobach,  the  first  submariner  in  the 
world  ever  to  surrender  to  a  tank,  a  dis- 
tinction which  made  him  almost  as  un- 
easy as  the  cool,  metallic  feel  of  the 
muzzle  of  Corporal  Stanley  Dirk's  sub- 
machine gun.  nestling  against  his  neck. 

Several  miles  back,  a  proud  but  lonely 
figure  sat  upon  the  beach  and  warmed 
himself  over  Lorena's  portable  stove, 
which  had  been  left  behind.  Pfc  Nor- 
man Shapiro  held  true  to  the  traditions 
of  the  sea  and  remained  with  his  dis- 
abled ship.  As  he  waited,  he  cooked 
himself  a  can  of  C-ration  hash  and 
gazed  out  across  the  surf  at  the  menac- 
ing outlines  of  the  U-943,  and,  as  he 
gazed,  a  great  sadness  came  stealing 
over  him.  This,  he  told  himself,  nobody 
would  ever  believe. 

AND  oh,  when  they  all  got  back  to 
.  camp,  what  a  fuss  they  made  about 
the  whole  thing!  There  was  a  promotion 
for  Tom  Ransome,  and  an  extra  stripe 
for  every  man  in  the  crew,  and  the 
719th  lost  Lorena  after  all,  but  not  for 
long,  because  they  sent  her  off  to  tour 
the  country  and  help  sell  War  Bonds, 
and  she  was  back  in  time  to  sail  for 
England  three  months  later. 

Never  after  that  did  the  motor  main- 
tenance officer  threaten  to  turn  Lorena 
back  to  Ordnance  for  a  new  tank,  and 
they  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  bring 
her  back  from  Europe  when  the  war 
was  over,  for,  after  all,  they'd  worked 
like  dogs  to  keep  her  running,  from 
Utah  Beach  to  Cherbourg,  from  Mor- 
tain  to  Paris  and  the  Siegfried  line  and 
across  the  Rhine  to  Pilsen.  To  this  very 
day,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she's  still  with 
the  719th  Tank  Battalion,  Medium. 
The  CO  of  that  outfit.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Thomas  Ransome  now,  has 
never  disclosed  her  secret.  Nor  for  that 
matter  has  the  Battalion  Sergeant  Ma- 
jor, Stanley  Dirk. 

Only  the  two  of  them,  and  now 
you  and  I.  know  that  Lorena's  seventy- 
five  jammed  up  tighter  than  a  drum 
after  they  fired  that  sixth  round  out 
of  her.  -^  -^  -^ 


NewVEEDOL 
HIGH-DETERGENCY 
Motor  Oil... 

is  one  oil  best  under  all  conditions! 


THE  introduction  of  modern  deter- 
gency  motor  oils  to  the  automo- 
tive world  has  brought  with  it  a 
tremendous  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  producers  to  the  motor- 
ing public. 

In  producing  new  VEEDOL  High- 
Detergency  Motor  Oil,  Tide  Water 
Associated  Oil  Company  more  than 
met  that  responsibility! 

Years  of  treinendous  research  on 
the  part  of  the  famous  Tide  Water 
team  of  scientists  produced  new 
VEEDOL  High-Detergency  Motor 
Oil.  Following  this,  caine  grueling 
road  tests— tests  that  were  tnily 


thorough,  truly  conclusive.  Then, 
and  only  then,  was  new  VEEDOL 
High-Detergency  offered  for  public 
approval. 

And  great  approval  it  has  had  .  .  . 
from  the  public,  as  well  as  other 
quarters.  New  VEEDOL  High- 
Detergency  Motor  Oil  is  the  kind  of 
product  car  manufacturers  recom- 
mend for  use  in  your  car! 

Now,  more  than  ever  before,  more 
and  more  motorists  are  discovering 
that  new  VEEDOL  High-Detergency 
Motor  Oil  lets  their  cars'  motors 
keep  "new  car  power"  for  thousands 
of  extra  miles. 


FOR  NEW  CAR  POWER. ..FOR  THOUSANDS  OF  EXTRA  MILES 
TRY  NEW  VEEDOL  HIGH-DETERGENCY  MOTOR  OIL  TODAY! 


Kaeps  engines  cleaner  I  New 
VEEDOL  HIGH-DETER- 
GENCY, judged  on  a  com- 
parative basis,  showed  far 
superior  engine  cleanliness! 


New  car  power!  VEEDOL 
HIGH-deterGENcy's  scien- 
tific new  ingredients  im- 
prove oil's  strength,  give 
better  piston  seal! 


Fights  corrosive  by-products! 

VEEDOL     HIGH-DETER- 

GENC Y,  when  tested,  showed 
as  much  as  18  times  the 
capacity  to  neutralize  acids! 


Guards  idle  motors  from  con- 
densation. "Sweat"  is  made 
harmless  by  covering  vital 
parts  with  clinging  anti-cor- 
rosive film. 


Pistons,  using  various  grades 
of  gas,  show  contamination. 

New  VEEDOL  HIGH-DETER- 
GENCY would  have  kept 
both  clean. 
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TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


New  VttDOl  HIGH-DETER- 
GENCY Motor  Oil  is  a 
product  of  the  famous  Tide 
Water  Associated  team  of 
scientists. 


FEDERAL  TiRES . . .  Good  for  a  long  safe  ride! 
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Bearded  piper  Evan  McCrae  leads  Queen's  Own  Cameron  Highlanders 
band  in  concert  in  Egypt.   The  pipe  major  traditionally  wears  a  beard 


Girl  piper  Marilyn  Peterson  of  Iowa's  State  University  all-girl  band 
tunes  up  for  parade.   Band  has  65  playing  members  and  35  substitutes 


Battle  of  the  Bagpipes 

A  group  of  upstart  lassies  from  America,  dressed  in  Scotland's  Highland  regalia,  dared  to  play 
the  bagpipes  in  the  bonnie  braes.    And  it  was  the  Scotsmen  who  were  forced  to  change  their  tune 


PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  COLLIER'S  BY  BURKE-BEAUJON  AND  BILL  STAPLETON 


Sword-dancing  coeds  practice  before  football  game.  Original  custom 
dates  bark  to  days  of  warring  Scottish  clans  and  was  performed  before 
battle.    lowans  now  execute  it  to  put  hex  on  Hawkeyes'  gridiron  foes 

48 


Sword-dancing  soldiers  perform  around  traditional  crossed  claymores 
on  ground.  Folklore  says  that  dancer  who  kicks  sword  will  have  bad 
luck  in  war.  In  Egypt,  Camerons  guarded  Tell  el-Kebir  ordnance  depot 
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Drum   major   Mary   Lou    Mortensen   at   head    of   Iowa   bagpipe 
band.    Membership  in  band  is  a  campus  honor;  about  300  girls 


tried  out  for  33  vacancies  this  fall.    George  MacDonald  (inset), 
Camerons'  drum  major,  uses  ancient  mace  to  give  signals  to  band 


IN  AUTUMN,  the  State  University  of  Iowa  cam- 
pus becomes  in  many  ways  an  authentic  bit 
of  Scotland.  The  squeal  of  bagpipes  filters  into 
classrooms  and  the  tricky  rhythm  of  Highland 
drumming  is  in  the  air.  On  any  day,  plaids  and 
doublets  and  Glengarries  are  almost  as  common 
:  in  Iowa  City  as  in  the  streets  of  Glasgow.  There  is, 
however,  one  major  difference:  in  Scotland,  lassies 
rarely  wear  the  ancient  and  traditional  kilts  which 
are  reserved  for  men.  At  Iowa,  kilts  are  for  ladies 
only.  The  honor  of  dressing  in  the  Highland  garb 
is  accorded  every  year  to  about  100  girls  who 
earn  a  place  on  the  university's  bagpipe  band,  the 
Scottish  Highlanders.  The  band's  purpose  is  to  in- 
spire the  Hawkeyes  to  victory  on  the  gridiron. 


But  though  Iowa's  all-girl  band  has  become  the 
pride  of  the  university,  60  of  the  lassies  discovered 
last  summer  that  some  Scots  feel  bagpiping.  kilt 
wearing  and  sword  dancing  are  male  preserves  on 
which  girls  just  shouldn't  poach.  As  part  of  a 
combination  sight-seeing  and  good-will  tour  to 
Europe,  the  band  offered  to  play  in  Aberdeen.  A 
group  of  civic  officials  flatly  turned  them  down. 
One  snorted  that  Aberdeen  wanted  no  part  of 
"half  a  dozen  chorus  girls  with  practically  nothing 
on  playing  the  bagpipes."  But  a  group  of  busi- 
nessmen disagreed.  They  put  up  $700  to  pay  the 
Iowa  lady  bagpipers'  expenses  in  Aberdeen. 

They  were  a  sensation.  Scottish  skepticism  soon 
turned  to  amazement,  and  amazement  became  en- 


thusiasm. But  perhaps  their  greatest  compliment 
was  when  a  prominent  Glaswegian  hinted  they 
might  even  hold  their  own  with  the  Queen's  Own 
Cameron  Highlanders,  one  of  Scotland's  finest 
pipe  bands.  To  compare  their  techniques.  Collier's 
assigned  Bill  Stapleton  to  photograph  the  Cam- 
erons  in  the  Suez  Canal  Zone  and  the  Burke- 
Beaujon  team  to  cover  the  lowans. 

These  pictures  testify  that  the  lassies  look  fine 
alongside  the  Scots.  But  the  two  organizations  dis- 
agree on  one  thing:  the  bagpipe.  The  girls  use  a 
vulcanized-rubber  type,  the  Scots  their  ancient 
leather  model.  "Hoot,  mon!"  hooted  one  veteran 
piper  when  told  about  the  lowans.  "I  dinna  think 
I'd  care  to  play  on  any  inner  tube." 
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Kilts  afiare,  Cameron  pipers  perform  to  "Lady  Madelena 
of  Sinclair,"  the  slow-time  portion  of  sword  dance  Argyll 
Broadswords.  Girls  (inset)  execute  the  same  intricate  dance 
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Camerons  anti  Iowa  Hifjlilanders  alike  have  developed 
complex  drumbeats.  Both  bands  wear  aprons  made  from 
animal  skins,  a  practice  first  adopted  to  protect  uniforms 
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2na  Lt. 

Joseph  C.  Rodriguez 

us.  Army 

Medal  of  Honor 


kJiXTY  YARDS  TO  GO.  From  atop  the  hill,  near  Munye-ri, 
Korea,  the  enemy  suddenly  ojjened  up  a  withering  barrage.  The  squad 
was  caught ;  Red  mortars  began  zero-ing  for  the  kill.  Lieutenant  Rod- 
riguez (then  Pfc,  with  only  seven  months  service)   broke  loose  and 

dashed  up  the  fire-swept  slope, 
throwing  grenades.  Disregard- 
ing the  fire  concentrated  on  him, 
he  wiped  out  three  foxholes  and 
two  gun  emplacements.  Alone, 
he  accounted  for  15  enemy  dead, 
led  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  and  saved  the  lives  of  his  squad. 

"When  you  have  to  take  chances  to  reach  an  objective,  that's  O.K.," 
says  Lieutenant  Rodriguez.  "But  when  you  can  find  a  surer  way,  so 
much  the  better. 

"That's  why  I  was  glad  when  I  heard  that  people  like  you  own  nearly 
50  billion  dollars  in  U.  S.  Defense  Bonds.  I  believe  that  a  strong,  peaceful 
America  is  our  objective.  And  the  sure  way  to  reach  it  is  through  backing 
our  strength  with  your  strength  by  investing  in  Bonds  now!" 
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Now  E  Bonds  earn  more!   1)    All 

Series  E  Bonds  bought  after  May  1, 
1952  average  3%  interest,  compounded 
semiannually!  Interest  now  starts  after 
6  months  and  is  higher  in  the  early 
years.  2)  All  maturing  E  Bonds  auto- 
matically go  on  earning  after  maturity 
—  and  at  the  new  higher  interest!  To- 


day, start  investing  in  better-paying 
Series  E  Defense  Bonds  through  the 
sure,  systematic  Payroll  Savings  Plan 
where  you  work.  Or  through  the  con- 
veniint  Bond-A-Month  Plan  where  you 
bank.  Or  inquire  at  your  bank  about 
the  United  States  Treasury's  brand- 
new  Bonds,  Series  H,  J,  and  K. 


Special  Deputy 

CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  21 


Peace  is  for  the  strong!  For  peace  and  prosperity 
save  w  ith  U  S.  Defense  Bonds ! 


r/if    V.S.   Covernminl   dues   not  pay   jot   lliis   •idvertiiemenl.    It    is   doniiled   by   this   publication    in 
coopernltvn  uitU  the  Advertising  Council  and  the  Magaiine  Publishers  oj  America. 


And  Mai,  a  tender  man,  a  gentle 
man,  sincerely  fond  of  both  Teebows 
— Jefferson  and  Loy — hoped  that  he 
would  not  be  around  when  this  latest 
dream  of  Loy's  had  run  its  sad  but  in- 
evitable course. 

Now  Mai  saw  Jefferson  Teebow  la- 
boring up  the  path  from  his  hogpen. 
He  was  carrying  two  empty  buckets. 
He  looked  old  and  gaunt  against  the 
lowering  evening  sun.  Mai  had  known 
the  old  man  for  many  years.  He  knew 
him  for  a  strong  and  righteous  man. 
But  he  knew  him  for  a  violent  man.  The 
wells  of  anger  ran  deep  in  Jefferson 
Teebow.  And  the  man  who  could  best 
plumb  the  depths  of  this  anger  was  his 
only  son  Loy. 

"Howdy,  Jeff,"  said  Mai. 

THE  old  man  grunted  a  greeting.  He 
set  the  two  empty  buckets  in  the 
yard  dirt  by  the  stoop.  He  glared  an- 
grily at  Loy.  "I'm  fixing  to  set  down, 
boy.  Git  on  up  from  out  of  that  chair!" 

Loy  narrowed  his  eyes  at  him. 

"Git!" 

Loy  rose  slowly  from  the  chair.  He 
sauntered,  hips  rolling,  to  the  porch 
railing  beyond  Mai.  Mai  noticed  that 
his  sideburns  grew  halfway  down  his 
cheeks. 

Jefferson  Teebow  did  not  sit  down 
immediately.  He  was  almost  dancing 
with  rage.  "Look  at  him!"  he  shouted. 
"My  own  child!  Laying  about  the  house 
while  his  own  daddy  does  all  the  work!" 

Loy  drawled,  "Take  it  easy,  podner." 

"I'll  'podner'  you,  you  mail-order 
cowboy!"  The  old  man  sat  down.  He 
breathed  deeply. 

Mai  shifted  uncomfortably  in  his 
rocker.  He  was  a  peaceful  man.  Do- 
mestic conflict  of  any  sort  embarrassed 
hiin.  He  thought  it  unfair  of  the  old 
man  to  be  as  persistently  impatient  as 
he  was  with  Loy.  He  heckled  him  for 
a  year,  for  instance,  about  the  time  Loy 
had  moved  O.  D.  Bafus'  woodpile. 
O.  D.  had  bet  Loy  that,  as  much  man 
as  he  was,  he  wasn't  man  enough  to 
move  that  woodpile  in  an  afternoon. 
Loy  had  been  sweet  on  O.  D.'s  daugh- 
ter Bessie  at  the  time. 

Bessie  was  a  heavy-thighed  girl  with 
a  face  like  a  ripened  gourd  and  a  hog- 
calling  voice,  but  in  Loy's  mind  she  was 
half  wood  nymph  and  too  fragile  and 
precious  to  touch.  He  had  stripped  to 
the  waist  so  that  Bessie  could  see  the 
play  of  his  muscles,  and  O.  D.  had  lost 
his  dollar  bill,  all  right.  And  had  saved 
the  two  days'  wages  it  would  have  cost 
him  to  have  his  woodpile  moved  by 
ordinary  men.  Soon  after  this,  Bessie 
shattered  another  of  Loy's  dreams  when 
she  was  married  by  lamplight  and 
shotgun  to  a  transient  fruit  picker  with 
grown  children  older  than  she. 

"I  am  a  God-fearing  man,"  Jeffer- 
son said  now.  "I  live  by  the  Law  and 
the  Word.  I  pay  my  taxes  on  time.  I 
am  beholden  to  no  man.  I  do  not  know 
what  I've  done  to  deserve  a  fully 
growed  son  who  goes  about  the  coun- 
tryside making  out  like  William  S. 
Hart!" 

Mai  twisted  in  his  chair. 

"Spends  his  time  practicing  to  be 
quick  on  the  draw,"  the  old  man  said 
scornfully.  "And  watching  out  for  cat- 
tle rustlers.  Haw!  Ought  to  be  looking 
out  for  melon  rustlers.  You  know  that 
some  scoundrels  have  made  off  with  a 
fourth  of  my  crop  of  melons  this  year? 
And  that  they've  been  at  O.  D.  Bafus' 
crop,  and  Ed  Rivers',  too?  We've  tried 


to  get  the  sheriff's  office  to  do  sor 
thing  about  it.    You  think  them  sJ- 
suckers  will  stir  their  lazy  stumps?"  , 

"I'm  studyin'  on  gittin'  up  a  bandlf 
vigilantes,"  Loy  said. 

"Shut  up!"  his  father  said.  "You  j[j 
them  cowboy  movies.  Mai,  you're  <fe 
of  the  men  we  elected  to  keep  law  i  i 
order  in  this  county.  Why  don't  ja 
do  something?" 

"You  know  how  I  stand  with  .{e 
Gates."  1 

"Ain't  you  up  for  re-election,  Ma'" 

The  implication  was  blunt  enoui. 
The  old  man's  attitude  was  that  oa 
large  percentage  of  the  voters  wh 
whom  Mai  had  spoken.  It  sickene^a 
man  to  try  and  explain  away  persoil 
failure  and  to  ask  for  loan  of  suppil 
with  empty,  hopeful  promises  as  <l- 
lateral.  But  politics  was  a  heartbre,:- 
ing  business.  ■ 

"You  know  how  it  is,  Jeff,"  Iil 
said.  "There  won't  be  any  real  law  i- 
forcement  in  this  county  as  long  as  le 
Gates  is  in  office.  The  chances  are  fill 
never  be  voted  out:  he's  too  rich,  o 
powerful,  and  there  are  too  many  p»- 
ple  in  this  county  who  just  don't  c« 
enough  to  vote.  But  he's  getting  Cis 
less,  Jeff.  He's  had  things  his  own  >  y 
for  too  long.  Someday  soon  he  or  « 
of  his  deputies  will  make  a  mists;. 
And  when  that  mistake  is  made  11 
crack  this  county  wide  open!  I'm  ic- 
ing you  for  your  support,  Jeff.  J  d 
you  too,  Loy." 

"Four  years,"  the  old  man  said.  '  's 
a  mighty  long  time." 

Mai  supposed  this  was  another  re  r- 
ence  to  his  failure.  He  rose.  "Enjo  d 
my  visit,"  he  Ued.  He  walked  to  is 
car  and  drove  away. 


MAL  was  a  conscientious  puic 
servant.  Tired  as  he  was,  he  It 
the  necessity  of  checking  by  his  ofBc m 
the  county  courthouse.  The  courtho  e, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sherifTs  ofle, 
was  deserted.  Mai  walked  by  the  s  r- 
iffs  office  and  labored  up  the  stairs 
his  own  office  on  the  second  floor,  le 
collapsed  into  the  chair  behind  his  c  ik 
and  began  checking  the  contents  of  is 
in-basket.  The  only  urgent  commun  a- 
tion  was  a  request — almost  a  comm  id 
— that  he  get  in  touch  with  Joe  Gate  as. 
soon  as  he  came  in.  Mai  swore  so  /► 
crumpled  the  memo  and  hurled  it  ai  1» 
wastebasket. 

His  office  door  swung  open,  and 
Gates    loomed,    huge,    red-faced    il 
hearty,  before  his  desk. 

Mai  grunted. 

Joe  grinned.  "You  going  to  askie 
to  sit  down,  Mai?" 

Mai  was  silent. 

The  sheriff  sat  down.  "Thoug!  1 
saw  you  come  in,  Mai.  Thought  miX 
you  wouldn't  see  my  note." 

"I  saw  it." 

Joe  turned  his  head  toward  the  1  If-^ 
opened  door.  "Cecil!"  he  bellow  d, 
Cecil  Whittaker,  a  thin,  tense  and  :^ 
ret-eyed  man,  appeared  almost  n- 
mediately  at  the  door.  "Come  o  in 
and  close  the  door,  Cecil.  Have  a  it 
You  know  Cecil,  Mai." 

"I  know  him."  Mai  knew  the  i  * 
He  knew  his  unsavory  record.  He  ad 
been  convicted  in  courts  in  other  't 
tions  of  the  state  on  charges  ranjKi 
from  forgery  to  assault  with  int 
kill.  He  had  done  several  stretchi 
the  state  penitentiary  at  Raiford.  j» 
more  conviction  would  put  him  iW 
for  a  long,  long  time.  I 
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Mai  knew  his  present  occupation:  he 
ran  the  Idle  Hour,  a  roadhouse  eight 
miles  east  of  town  on  the  north-south 
highway.  The  Idle  Hour  served  beer, 
setups  and  questionable  steaks  to  the 
occupants  of  shadowy  booths  in  its 
main  room.  A  juke  blared  incessantly 
during  business  hours,  and  the  warped 
and  splintery  floor  was  sprinkled  with 
corn  meal  to  make  it  suitable  for  danc- 
ing. The  air  was  bad  and  the  service 
was  negligible.  In  these  respects,  the 
Idle  Hour  was  like  ten  thousand  other 

I  roadhouses  in  the  deep  South. 

J 

BUT  there  was  more  to  the  Idle  Hour 
than  met  the  eye.  In  the  back  room, 
)  cheap  whisky  could  be  bought  for  eight 
«  dollars  a  fifth.  In  an  outbuilding  a  hun- 
j  dred  yards  behind  the  Idle  Hour,  crap 
,  tables  were  in  play  every  night.   Poker 
i  and  blackjack  were  available.    Bolita 
,;  was  thrown  every  night.  Whittaker  had 
J  been  operating  in  the  county  ever  since 
I  Joe  Gates   had   become   sherilT.    The 
J  sheriffs  cut  on  an  eight-dollar  fifth  of 
whisky  was   three  dollars.    His  crap, 
ij  poker  and  blackjack  rake-off  was  ten 
per  cent  of  the  winnings.   His  take  on 
the  bolita  operation  was  five  per  cent — 
off  the  top. 

Mai  said  to  him  quietly,  "What  do 
you  want,  Joe?" 

"They  tell  me  you've  been  going 
.about  the  countryside  saying  some 
,  pretty  bad  things  about  me,  Mai."  He 
.  grinned  at  Mai.   "That  true?" 

Mai  felt  Whittaker's  sharp  eyes  upon 

him.   Of  all  the  men  who  operated  for 

jGates,  Whittaker  was  probably  the  most 

,,  dangerous.    There  was  an  evil  quality 

about  him  that  made  Mai's  skin  crawl. 

"The  truth,"  Mai  said.    "You  afraid 

of  the  truth,  Joe?" 

The  grin  was  frozen  on  the  sheriffs 
face  now.  "Somebody's  been  lying  to 
you,  Mai."  He  turned  to  Whittaker. 
"It's  dangerous  to  go  around  repeating 
lies,  ain't  it,  Cecil?" 

I     "Yeah,"    Whittaker    said,    "danger- 
ous."  He  stared  at  Mai. 

"You  know  I  run  a  good  county, 
Mai,"  the  sheriff  continued.  "But  I 
won't  sit  here  and  say  I  don't  close  my 
eyes  to  a  few  things.  Sure,  I  let  my  peo- 
ple drink  some  and  gamble  some.  Right 
here  in  the  county.  Keeps  'em  out  of 
more  serious  trouble.  My  people  know 
I'm  looking  out  for  'em,  Mai." 


Mai  said  softly,  "You've  laid  in  real 
estate  worth  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  the  past  few  years,  Joe.  Your 
salary  is  seventy-five  hundred  a  year.  I 
wonder  how  well  you're  looking  out  for 
your  people,  as  you  call  them." 

To  Mai's  surprise.  Gates  laughed. 
"You're  some  smarter  than  I  thought 
you  were,  Mai.  About  some  things,  that 
is.  About  other  things  you're  real  dumb. 
There's  no  real  reason,  for  instance,  why 
we  can't  all  get  along  like  one  big  happy 
family  down  here  at  the  courthouse.  To 
put  it  real  blunt,  Mai — there's  plenty 
here  for  all  of  us." 

Mai  was  amazed  at  the  man's  audac- 
ity. He  forced  the  shakiness  from  his 
throat  and  said,  "Get  out  of  here." 

Gates  stood.  Whittaker  remained 
seated,  his  eyes  on  Mai.  The  sheriff  was 
no  longer  grinning. 

"You  understand,  Mai,  you've  been 
warned?" 

"Get  out,"  Mai  repeated. 

Gates  and  Whittaker  left  his  office. 

Mai  stared  at  his  sweaty  palms  and 
breathed  deeply.  As  he  relaxed,  a 
strange  feeling  of  elation  swept  him. 
By  God,  he  thought,  he  wasn't  whipped 
yet!  Gates  had  never  before  threatened 
him,  had  never  offered  to  buy  him  off. 
The  sheriff  had  always  treated  him  as 
more  or  less  of  a  nonentity:  a  harmless, 
ineffectual  man.  It  was  something,  at 
least,  to  be  regarded  as  an  enemy. 

Mai  went  to  his  office  safe.  He  fum- 
bled through  papers  until  he  came  to 
the  sheaf  that  began:  IN  THE  CRIM- 
INAL COURT  OF  RECORD,  of  the 
County  of  Carter  and  State  of  Florida, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-two.  The  State 
of  Florida,  plaintiff,  vs.  Joseph  M. 
Gates,  defendant:  Information  for  con- 
spiracy to  commit  an  offense  against  the 
laws  of  Florida:  Exacting  and  accepting 
unauthorized  compensation  for  nonper- 
formance of  duty  .  .  . 

He  thumbed  through  the  pages  that 
he  had,  in  his  frustration,  prepared.  The 
skeletal  form  was  complete.  And  as 
familiar  as  Mai  was  with  the  sheriff's  il- 
legal operations  in  the  county,  he  could 
have  dictated,  with  reasonable  accu- 
racy, a  complete  trial.  He  closed  his 
eyes  and  he  could  see,  could  almost 
smell,  the  musty,  crowded  courtroom. 
He  could  hear  the  ranting  of  the  de- 
fense lawyers,  could  see  Joe  Gates's  ar- 
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rogance  turn  into  fear  as  damning  fact 
after  fact  went  into  the  record. 

But  first  the  indictment.  And  this 
would  come  as  the  resuU  of  one  of  Joe's 
racketeers  appearing  before  the  grand 
jury — singing  loudly,  singing  clearly, 
singing  to  save  his  skin. 

But  before  that,  before  anything, 
must  come  the  arrest.  That  could  be 
made  only  by  the  sheriff^s  office. 

Mai  squeezed  his  thoughts.  Where 
was  Joe  Gates  most  vulnerable?  What 
was  his  weakness?  It  was,  of  course — 
as  Mai  had  told  Jeff  Teebow  an  hour 
earlier  —  his  growing  carelessness. 
Meeting  Cecil  Whittaker,  a  known 
gambler  and  bootlegger,  right  here  in 
the  people's  courthouse,  for  instance. 
Trying  to  make  a  deal  with  an  elected 
public  servant,  right  in  the  man's  own 
office.  And  he  had  come  out  with  the 
deal,  without  even  bothering  to  check 
and  see  if  Mai  might  have  had  the  fore- 
sight to  try  and  record  the  conversation. 

And  Mai  knew  that  the  sheriff — en- 
grossed in  his  own  money-making  op- 
erations— was  paying  less  and  less 
attention  to  routine  law  enforcement  in 
the  county.  Just  for  instance,  Mai 
thought,  there  was  the  continued  dis- 
appearance of  the  Turkey  Branch 
watermelons,  the  ones  Jeff  Teebow  had 
told  him  about  earlier.  A  relatively  un- 
important illustration  of  a  point,  per- 
haps, but  a  sheriff  who  had  not  grown 
pretty  careless  would  send  a  deputy  out 
there  to  try  and  help  the  farmers. 

MAL'S  thoughts  strayed.  He  remem- 
bered Loy  Teebow's  suggestion 
that  they  get  up  a  band  of  vigilantes  to 
deal  with  the  watermelon  rustlers.  He 
grinned.  He  was  thankful,  personally, 
for  people  like  Loy.  Could  a  man  be 
blamed  for  trying  to  eject  a  little  melo- 
drama and  excitement  into  an  other- 
wise dull  and  routine  existence?  Except 
for  being  a  little  slow,  there  was  noth- 
ing wrong  with  Loy.  Only  stupid,  un- 
imaginative people  like  the  deputies  and 
the  courthouse  loafers  made  fun  of  him 
because  of  his  dreams.  Mai  rather  en- 
vied Loy  his  capacity  for  projecting 
himself  into  a  world  of  his  own  making, 
and  he  secretly  suspected  that  Jefferson 
Teebow  did,  too — and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  Jefferson  seemed  almost 
constantly  out  of  patience  with  his  son. 

Mai  tried  to  bring  his  thoughts  back 
to  the  problem  of  defeating  Joe  Gates. 
Whittaker,  he  thought.  If  he  could 
somehow  put  the  heat  on  Cecil  Whitta- 
ker! Whittaker  would  be  his  man,  all 
right,  a  natural.  With  his  previous  con- 
victions, if  he  were  threatened  with  an- 
other certain  conviction  and  a  long  term 
at  Raiford,  he'd  be  a  cinch  to  talk — 
talk  fast  and  plenty.  But  how  could  he 
nail  Whittaker? 

Mai  shook  his  head  in  irritation.  For 
some  reason  his  thoughts  repeatedly  be- 
came confused  with  old  man  Teebow 
slopping  his  hogs;  with  Loy  Teebow  be- 
ing kidded  by  the  deputies  and  the 
courthouse  loafers  for  not  conforming 
to  the  dull  norm;  and  with  watermelon 
thie\cs  around  Turkey  Branch.  It  was 
almost  as  if  some  idea,  half  formed, 
without  definition,  were  floating  in  the 
back  of  his  mind,  trying  to  attain  form 
and  reality.   Trying  to  make  itself — 

Mai  sat  bolt  upright.  He  lighted  a 
cigarette  with  shaking  fingers.  A  plan, 
with  all  its  component  parts  neatly 
pigeonholed,  had  come  to  him!  It  was 
a  chancy  plan.  But  it  was  the  first  plan 
he'd  had  in  almost  four  years  of  floun- 
dering frustration.  He  locked  his  office 
and  hurried  home. 

He  saw  Jefferson  Teebow  right  after 
breakfast  the  next  day.  Jefferson — 
without    asking    too    many    questions 
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— agreed  to  help  him.  Before  noon  the 
old  man  was  in  the  sheriff's  office  com- 
plaining again  to  the  office  deputy  about 
the  Turkey  Branch  watermelon  thieves. 
As  Mai  had  anticipated,  the  sheriff's 
office  was  too  busy  with  more  important 
matters  to  concern  itself  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  a  few  watermelons  in  the 
poorest,  most  backward  and  least  pop- 
ulated section  of  the  county.  Nothing 
much  less  sensational  than  a  murder 
would  interest  the  sheriff's  office  in  the 
Turkey  Branch  section.  The  old  man's 
complaints  were  countered  by  vague 
promises  of  an  investigation — when 
the  sheriff's  office  had  the  time. 

The  next  day  Ed  Rivers,  at  Jeff's  re- 
quest, was  in  the  sheriff's  office  com- 
plaining about  the  disappearance  of  his 
watermelons.  The  sheriff's  office  was 
becoming  annoyed.  Mai  had  not  under- 
estimated the  nuisance  value  of  the  Tur- 
key Branch  farmers.  When  O.  D.  Bafus 
showed  up  at  the  sheriff's  office  that 
afternoon,  again  at  Jeff's  request,  to 
complain  about  his  missing  melons,  the 
deputy  ran  him  out. 

The  next  morning  Jeff  Teebow  was 
back,  this  time  with  Loy.  Loy  slouched 
against  a  wall,  thumbs  hooked  into  the 
heavy  Western  belt,  cowboy  hat  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  brown  cigarette 
dangling  from  a  corner  of  his  mouth. 

"About  them  watermelons — "  Jeff 
began. 

The  office  deputy  groaned. 

"As  a  taxpayer  of  this  here  county, 
I  demand — " 

The  deputy  interrupted  him.  "Water- 
melons! For  two  days  now  all  I  get  is 
watermelons!  Listen  here,  old  man,  we 
got  more  important  things — " 

"Them  watermelons  are  important  to 
us,"  Jeff  said. 

Loy  said,  "Vigilantes.  Now  you  take 
a  band  of  vigilantes — " 

"Shut  up,  dang  you!"  the  old  man 
shouted  at  his  son. 

LOY'S  suggestion  was  the  first  humor- 
i  ous  thing  the  deputy  had  heard  since 
this  watermelon  business  had  started. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  enjoyed  mak- 
ing fun  of  Loy.  "Now  you're  talking. 
Loy.  What  you  folks  need  is  a  band  of 
vigilantes.   With  you  heading  'em  up!" 

"We  want  a  deputy  out  there,"  the 
old  man  said. 

"Our  deputies  got  more  important 
things  to  do  right  now,  old  man." 

"All  right  then.  Appoint  one  of  us  a 
special  deputy,"  Jeff  said,  as  Mai  had 
instructed  him  to  say,  though  he 
couldn't  see  the  sense  of  it — especially 
what  he'd  been  asked  to  say  next.  "Dep- 
utize the  boy,  here." 

The  deputy  reckoned  he'd  have  a 
story  to  tell  the  boys  at  noontime.  Loy 
Teebow  a  special  deputy  to  guard  the 
Turkey  Branch  watermelons!  He  could 
hear  the  guffawing,  see  the  thigh-slap- 
ping, now!  Not  only  would  it  make  a 
good  story,  but  it  would  get  these  farm- 
ers out  of  his  hair.  "Now  that  might  be 
a  mighty  fine  idea,"  he  said.  "I  can't 
think  of  a  man  in  this  county  I'd  rather 
see  on  the  side  of  law  and  order  than 
old  Gene  Autry  Loy  Teebow.    Wait." 

Joe  Gates  was  busy  in  his  private 
office,  too  busy  to  care  one  way  or  the 
other  about  Turkey  Branch  farmers,  but 
not  too  busy  to  appreciate  the  broad 
humor  of  the  situation.  "All  right,"  he 
said.  "Long  as  it's  only  Loy  Teebow. 
Take  care  of  it." 

And  so,  with  mock  seriousness  and 
with  great  dramatic  effect,  Loy  Tee- 
bow, a  silent,  avenging  figure,  was  made 
a  special  deputy  of  Carter  County.  The 
office  deputy  had  his  story  to  tell.  Joe 
Gates  didn't  forget  the  matter. 

By  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  Mai 


had  obtained  affidavits  from  two  citi- 
zens, friends  of  his,  deposing  that  the 
roadhouse  known  as  the  Idle  Hour  was, 
in  truth,  a  gambling  establishment;  and 
as  such  was  committing  an  offense 
against  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Florida. 
On  the  strength  of  these  affidavits  the 
county  judge  had  entrusted  Mai  with  a 
warrant  to  search  the  Idle  Hour. 

"You're  not  forgetting  it  takes  the 
sheriff  or  one  of  his  deputies  to  serve 
this,  are  you,  Mai?" 

Mai  had  known  he  could  trust  the 
judge.  "Don't  worry."  He  had  waved 
the  warrant.   "Just  keep  this  secret!" 

In  the  meantime  Mai  had  asked  Loy 
Teebow  if  he  would  like  to  help  blow 
the  lid  off  organized  crime  in  Carter 
County. 

The  eagerness  in  Loy's  eyes  gave  way 
to  a  dull,  hurt  look.  "You're  making 
fun  of  me,  ain't  you,  podner?" 

A  wave  of  sympathy  for  him  swept 
Mai.  The  jokers  at  the  courthouse  must 
have  been  giving  him  quite  a  beating. 


Loy  had  been  well  rehearsed. 

"Nobody  move,"  he  shouted.  "This 
is  the  law!" 

Men  two-deep  at  the  crap  tables 
stared,  openmouthed,  at  the  men  by 
the  door.  Poker  and  blackjack  play- 
ers froze,  holding  their  cards,  their 
chips.  A  houseman  in  the  process  of 
writing  winning  bolita  numbers  on  a 
blackboard  dropped  his  chalk  to  the 
floor  with  a  clatter.  Only  Cecil  Whitta- 
ker  moved.  Whittaker  was  in  his  office 
at  the  back  of  the  room.  The  top  half 
of  the  wall  between  .his  office  and  the 
gambling  room  had  been  torn  away. 
Whittaker  had  been  standing  there 
watching  the  play.  Now  he  moved 
backward,  quickly  to  his  desk. 

Loy  called  out  in  dramatic  tones 
culled  from  the  hundreds  of  similar  sit- 
uations he  had  seen  in  quickie  West- 
erns, "You're  under  arrest,  Whittaker!" 

"Says  who?"  Whittaker  shouted. 

It  was  Loy's  shining  moment.  He 
made  the  most  of  it.  In  proud  and  ring- 
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He  found  himself  wanting  his  plan  to 
succeed  as  much  for  Loy's  sake  as  for 
his  own.  He  put  his  hand  on  Loy's 
shoulder.  Quietly,  he  said,  "I  have  no 
reason  for  making  fun  of  you,  son."  He 
outlined  his  plan  to  Loy.  "You're  the 
one  man  in  this  county  who  can  help 
me.    What  do  you  say?" 

They  shook  hands  on  it. 

At  midnight  Mai,  Loy  and  Mai's  two 
young  assistant  prosecutors  were  on 
their  way  to  the  Idle  Hour.  Mai  was 
armed  with  an  empty  brief  case.  Loy 
had  the  search  warrant  in  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  two-toned  Western  shirt. 
On  his  right  hip  he  wore  his  .38.  Mai's 
two  assistants  carried  guns  in  their  hip 
pockets.  Mai  drove  and  Loy  sat  be- 
side him,  tense,  slit-eyed:  a  man  on 
the  verge  of  fulfilling  his  destiny  as  a 
Tighter  of  wrongs,  a  defender  of  justice. 

Mai  parked  his  car  in  the  shadows  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  Idle  Hour. 
The  four  men  made  their  way  cau- 
tiously to  the  outbuilding  behind  the 
roadhouse.  The  windows  were  shut- 
tered. There  was  no  sound.  Mai  stood 
silent  at  the  door  for  a  moment.  His 
knees  went  rubbery  as  he  realized  that 
finally,  after  so  many  years  of  humilia- 
tion, he  was  fighting  back.  He  breathed 
deeply  and  threw  open  the  door.  The 
four  men  stepped  into  a  blaze"  of  light. 


ing  tones  he  announced,  "Says  Loy  Tee- 
bow. Special  deputy  of  Carter  County!" 

Mai  saw  Whittaker  half  turn  and  dig 
at  his  open  desk  drawer,  and  in  one 
quick  and  dreadful  moment  he  realized 
that  he  had  underestimated  the  vicious 
desperation  of  the  man.  Then  the  re- 
port from  Loy's  quickly  drawn  .38  rang 
in  his  ears  as  Mai  saw  and  heard  Whit- 
taker's  gun  clang  to  the  floor. 

Whittaker  fell  across  the  desk  then, 
a  red  blotch  spreading  on  the  left 
shoulder  of  his  shirt. 

Mai  and  his  two  assistants  rushed  to 
Whittaker's  office.  Whittaker,  pain- 
fully but  not  too  badly  hurt,  was  curs- 
ing softly.  Mai  took  his  gun  and  called 
an  ambulance.  The  crowd  in  the  gam- 
ing room  had  ganged  the  exits  after  the 
shooting.  No  matter,  Mai  thought.  He 
knew  where  to  find  several  of  the  men 
if  he  needed  witnesses. 

The  three  men  rifled  Whittaker's  desk 
and  his  open  safe.  Pickings  were  good; 
better  than  Mai  had  expected.  Bolita 
tickets.  Stacks  of  ledgers  with  complete 
records  of  all  gambling  operations  and 
liquor  purchases  and  sales  at  the  Idle 
Hour.  They  found  no  records  of  Whit- 
taker's transactions  with  Joe  Gates. 
Mai  hadn't  expected  to.  He  wouldn't 
need  them.  He  had  Whittaker  cold. 
And  Whittaker  knew  it. 


Mai  grinned  at  him.  "You're  an  ex- 
cellent bookkeeper,  Cecil." 

Whittaker,  whining  now,  said,  "What 
do  you  want  from  me?" 

"You  know  what  I  want.  And  I  want 
it  all.  Everything.  Names  and  dates. 
Figures,  percentages.  The  works.  I 
want  it  tonight.  And  again  later  for 
the  grand  jury." 

"What's  in  it  for  me?" 

The  word  was  acid  in  Mai's  mouth. 
He  hated  to  say  it.  But  compared  to  the 
gain  the  sacrifice  was  small. 

"Immunity." 

"It's  a  deal,"  Whittaker  said. 

The  ambulance  arrived.  Mai  sent  an 
assistant  along  with  orders  not  to  let 
Whittaker  out  of  his  sight  until  Mai  him- 
self arrived,  later.  It  occurred  to  him 
then  that  he  hadn't  seen  Loy  since  the 
initial  excitement. 

He  found  him  leaning  against  his  car. 
He  was  being  very  ill. 

"I  shot  him,"  he  groaned. 

"It's  all  right,"  Mai  said.  "He's  not 
bad  hurt." 

Loy  sobbed  in  fear  and  revulsion. 
"All  that  blood!"  he  said. 

Mai  said  to  him  gently,  "You  had  it 
to  do,  son." 

Loy  did  not  speak.  Mai  turned  sadly 
away. 

THE  case  was  open  and  shut.  Whit- 
taker, to  save  his  own  skin,  spilled 
everything.  After  the  grand  jury  had 
indicted  him,  Joe  Gates  was  removed 
from  oflSce  by  the  governor  of  the  state. 
He  and  half  a  dozen  of  his  key  men 
were  to  stand  trial  within  a  month — and 
they  didn't  have  a  chance.  Mai  was  no 
longer  worried  about  his  chances  for 
re-election.  The  only  thing  that  both- 
ered him  was  the  fact  that  Loy  Teebow 
had  not  come  to  town  since  the  shoot- 
ing at  the  Idle  Hour.  Loy  was  anything 
but  a  joke  around  the  courthouse  now. 
Retribution  was  sweet,  and  Loy's  share 
of  it  was  waiting  for  him  to  claim.  The 
deputies  who  had  poked  fun  at  him  were 
no  longer  there.  But  the  courthouse  loaf- 
ers were  permanent  fixtures.  And  Mal 
reckoned  they'd  be  asking  Loy's  advice 
on  everything  from  crops  to  national 
politics,  and  listening  respectfully  to 
his  answers. 

Mal  went  to  Jefferson's  farm  to  see 
Loy.  Old  Jeff  was  sitting  on  the  front 
porch,  his  feet  on  the  railing.  Mal 
hailed  him,  then  joined  him  on  the 
front  porch. 

"Where's  Loy?"  he  asked. 

"Why,  slopping  the  hogs." 

"You  mean  to  say — " 

Scornfully,  the  old  man  said,  "I  mean 
to  say  that  no-account  scofer  got  him- 
self a  bait  of  being  a  hero.  All  it  taken 
was  a  little  blood  to  turn  him  back  into 
a  peace-loving  dirt  farmer.  You  know 
what  I  think,  Mal?" 

"No."  Mal  looked  at  him  closely  for 
the  first  time  since  his  arrival.  He  no- 
ticed with  amazement  that  the  old 
man's  grizzled  sideburns  grew  halfway 
down  his  cheeks. 

"I  think  you  picked  the  wrong  man 
for  that  job!" 

The  old  man's  feet  slid  from  the  rail- 
ing. The  sharp  heels  of  Loy's  two-toned 
Western  boots  pitted  the  worn  pine 
plankings  of  the  porch  floor  as  they 
struck  it.  He  stood  quickly  and  drew 
Loy's  pearl-handled  .38  Special  from 
its  holster  and  blazed  away  at  a  paper 
target  on  the  side  of  the  woodshed 
fifty  yards  away. 

"Haw!"  he  said  to  the  imaginary  foe 
who  was  now  crumpling  helplessly  to 
the  ground.  "When  you  say  that,  smile, 
stranger!" 

Mal  just  shook  his  head  and  moaned 
softly.  Jb,  A^ 
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What 


It's  OVER  HALF  the  price  you  pay! 


Maybe  you  think  you're  paying  around  $4.27  for  a 
"fifth"  of  your  favorite  blended  whiskey.* 

You're  not.  You're  paying  about  $1.89  for  the 
merchandise  itself,  about  $2.38  more  in  Federal, 
State  and  local  taxes,  depending  on  where  you  live. 

Which  means  that  over  half  of  every  dollar  you 
spend  for  legally  distilled  spirits  goes  for  taxes! 

No  other  product  carries  such  an  excessive 
tax  burden! 

Liquor  taxes  are  at  their  highest  level  in  the 
nation's  history,  and  today's  bootleg  problem  is 
more  than  double  that  of  five  years  ago. 

Last  year  alone,  authorities  seized  20,402  illegal 
stills,  with  a  capacity  greater  than  the  actual  1951 
whiskey  production  of  the  entire  legal  distilling  in- 
dustry! And  when  those  outlaw  stills  operated  at 
capacity,  they  cheated  Uncle  Sam  out  of  $6,435,000 
a  day  in  tax  revenue. 

The  legal  distilling  industry  expects  its  products 
to  be  taxed  as  a  major  contribution  to  America's 


public  treasuries,  but  the  present  Federal  tax  of 
$10.50  a  gallon  defeats  its  very  purpose.  A  return 
to  the  1942  rate  of  $6.00  a  gallon  would  accomplish 
these  things: 

YOU  WOULD  SAVE  an  average  of  89^  a  "fifth" 
on  your  purchases  of  legal  whiskey,  and  even  more 
on  a  quart.  Liquor  prices  would  come  down  to 
average-income  levels. 

BOOTLEGGING,  which  thrives  on  its  "no-tax" 
price  advantage,  would  become  less  attractive  to 
criminals;  the  graft  and  corruption  which  accom- 
pany all  highly  profitable  outlaw  activities  would 
be  reduced. 

FEDERAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TREASUR- 
IES would  recover  some  of  the  millions  in  tax  rev- 
enue now  being  lost.  Actually,  these  losses  are  yours. 
Everybody  must  help  make  them  up  in  other  taxes. 

Today,  over  half  the  price  you  pay  for  whiskey  is 
tax  . . .  and  everybody  loses  but  the  bootlegger! 


Up  8^^%  since  Repeal! 


The  Federal  excise  tax  on  distilled  spirits  haJ 
risen  from  $1.10  a  proof  gallon  in  1933  to  $10.5(1 
today.  Other  taxes  add  an  average  of  $2.80  morel 
making  liquor  the  highext-taxed  of  all  productsX 
A  more  realistic  Federal  tax  would  increas 
revenues  by  pricing  legal  liquor  within  the  reachl 
of  average-income  buyers. 
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III. 


The  BLUE 

COAST 


The  gay,  indolent  life  of  the  Riviera  was  all 
she  knew — the  life  Paul  offered.  Though  it  was 
Andrew  she  loved,  she  was  afraid  to  marry  him 

By  ETHEL  EDISON  GORDON 


HE  GOT  off  the  train  at  Nice,  tired,  thirsty,  dusty,  but 
happy,  almost  as  if  he  were  coming  home.  But  he 
way  home,  he  had  to  remind  himself — home  in  the 
sense  that  France  had  been  his  home  for  the  last  six  years 
and,  except  for  the  war,  for  some  years  before  that.  But  it 
was  just  not  an  American's  definition:  home  was  the  United 
States. 

He  glanced  around  the  train  shed  hopefully  for  Liss,  but 
he  didn't  really  expect  her.  He  hadn't  tried  to  wire  because 
he'd  been  told  that  the  telegraph  system  in  Spain  was  unde- 
pendable,  and,  besides,  she  might  still  be  touring  with  the 
Prentices.  He  kept  wishing  she'd  be  home;  there'd  been  no 
letters  from  her — just  a  post  card  en  route — so  maybe  she 
was  still  too  annoyed  with  him  to  write.  The  blue  coupe 
wasn't  outside  the  station  either;  he  found  a  taxi  and  got  in 
it  with  his  shabby  leather  valise  and  his  easel  and  paint  kit. 

He  paused  outside  the  gate  where  the  taxi  let  him  off, 
staring  up  at  the  little  arch  with  the  villa's  name  on  it  in  rust- 
ing iron  letters:  Villa  Rosa.  The  one  before  it  had  been  Villa 
Cecilia,  and  the  one  before,  Villa — Azur,  wasn't  it?  And  if 
inflation  kept  up  and  the  tourists  kept  coming  it  would  have 
to  be  Mme.  Rigaud's  pension,  or  moving  to  a  less  expensive 
country.  Villa  Rosa  was  the  humblest  of  the  lot,  a  mis- 
shapen pink  house  with  a  silly  turret  stuck  on  for  good  meas- 
ure, set  in  a  walled,  parched  garden  which  Liss  had  attacked 
with  her  usual  Yankee  industry,  planting  her  phlox  and  zin- 
nias as  if  she  were  trying  to  surround  herself  with  the  flow- 
ers, at  least,  of  Vermont. 

It  was  midafternoon,  and  cloudless,  but  with  a  soft 
golden  haze  over  the  hedges,  the  oleanders  at  the  gate,  the 
pink  villa.  He  sighed,  and  didn't  try  to  analyze  the  sigh, 
then  picked  up  the  valise  and  started  up  the  crushed-shell 
driveway,  and  there  under  the  trees  he  saw  Liss. 

She  saw  him  at  the  same  moment,  and  she  dropped  her 
knitting  and  came  running.  Then  she  was  in  his  arms,  and 


Carey  went  to  the  wuidow  and  looked  down.  Nora  was 
saying  good-by  to  a  dark  young  man.  She  carried 
herself  with  ease  and  grace  and  a  faiut  touch  of  pride 
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for  a  minute  they  held  each  other  with 
an  almost  desperate  closeness,  out  of 
love  and  relief. 

"When  did  you  get  back?"  Carey 
asked. 

"Three  days  ago,"  Liss  said.  "Didn't 
you  get  my  letters?" 

"Did  you  write?" 

She  flushed.  'Of  course  I  wrote.  Not 
right  away,  not  until  1  got  over  being 
mad.  Then  I  wrote  regularly.  When  I 
began  to  miss  you." 

"I  missed  you,  too."  He  still  held 
her  tight,  rubbing  his  cheek  on  her 
smooth  brown  hair. 

"But  you  wouldn't  come  to  Austria 
with  the  Prentices." 

"Here  we  go, "  he  said  in  mock  resig- 
nation. "And  it  was  so  nice  for  a  while, 
coming  home  and  finding  you  here. 
Let's  not,  Liss." 

"All  right."  she  said.  "I  won't  say 
another  word  about  your  letting  me  go 
off  with  the  Prentices  while  you  took 
the  money  you  saved  on  my  expenses 
and. Nora's  and  went  on  a  junket  to 
Spain.   Not  another  word." 

"That's  a  good  wife,"  he  said,  grin- 
ning.  "Hows  Nora?" 

"She's  fine.  How  was  Spain?" 

"Fine.  How  was  Austria?" 

"Fine."  They  both  began  to  laugh. 
"Don't  we  get  around,  though."  she  said 
somewhat  ruefully.  "Papa  in  Spain, 
Mama  in  Austria,  daughter  at  home  in 
France."  She  stopped  and  said  soberly, 
"We  must  seem  so — rootless."  And 
then,  "But  how  was  Spain?" 

"I  did  some  painting  in  the  country 
near  Toledo.  It's  desert,  but  a  wonder- 
ful color,  with  neat  little  dots  of  olive 
trees.  And  Toledo's  beautiful,  crum- 
bling like  pastel  chalk.  Madrid  was 
nothing — dreary.  You  should  have 
come  with  me,  Liss." 

"Well,  1  enjoyed  myself  with  the 
Prentices,"  she  said.  "It  was  like  be- 
ing back  home." 

THAT  was  one  reason  why  he  hadn't 
wanted  to  go  with  them;  it  was  what 
he'd  wanted  to  avoid.  He  didn't  always 
want  to  be  reminded  of  home.  But  Liss 
drank  it  all  in  thirstily:  the  talk  of  New 
York,  and  Vermont  summers,  and  the 
football  games,  and  who  was  playing  on 
Broadway.  He'd  see  her  face  and  feel 
like  a  heel.  He  said,  "They  make  me  feel 
like  a  lazy  so-and-so  because  I  quit  work 
at  thirty-two.  They  look  at  me  as  if  I'd 
gone  native  or  something."  He  saw  her 
amused  expression  and  laughed  at  him- 
self, and  he  said,  "Enough  of  the  Pren- 
tices. I'm  going  inside  for  a  bath  and 
clean  clothes.  I've  been  looking  for- 
ward to  that  for  four  days." 

She  went  inside  with  him,  her  arm 
around  his  waist.  On  the  hall  tabic 
there  was  a  letter  from  the  .States. 
"Louise? "  he  asked.  Louise  was  his  sis- 
ter, his  only  close  relative  now  that  his 
mother  was  dead.  "Everything  ail  right 
with  her?"  he  asked,  picking  up  the 
letter. 

"A  birthday  check  for  me,"  Liss 
said.    "Everything's  all  right." 

Louise  was  still  at  the  same  job;  she 
felt  well  and  hoped  the\  were  well. 
She  sounded  lonely.  "I  wish  shed  come 
and  visit,"  Carey  said.  They  couldn't 
go  and  visit  her  very  well;  fares  would 
take  a  big  part  of  their  yearly  income. 
Some  of  the  elation  of  home-coming 
seeped  out  of  him. 

He  stared  absently  into  the  dim  par- 
lor, which  was  like  all  the  others:  thin 
French  carpet  and  spindly  furniture 
and  much  gilt.  And  over  the  mantel. 
Liss  had  hung,  as  she  had  in  all  the 
other  villas,  the  portrait  of  her  great- 
grandfather who  had  been  one  of  the 
first    governors    of    Vermont;    painted 


primitively,  his  black  eyes  and  hawk 
nose  and  narrowed,  stern  lips  stared 
down  at  the  fanciful  and  flower-filled 
room  with  uncompromising  severity. 
Carey  said,  inclining  his  head  toward 
the  governor,  "How  do  I  fit  with  him, 
Liss?  Doesn't  your  conscience  bother 
you  sometimes?" 

"You  go  take  your  bath,"  she  said, 
giving  him  a  little  push. 

HE  BATHED  and  changed;  Liss  sat 
on  the  bed  while  he  put  on  clean 
clothes  and  put  his  bare  feet  into  moc- 
casins. They  both  heard  the  sound  the 
car  made  on  the  shell  driveway;  Carey 
went  to  the  window  and  looked  down. 
"Is  it  Nora?"  Liss  asked. 
He  nodded.  Nora  was  in  the  front 
seat  beside  a  dark  young  man.  Her  face 


if  they  kept  up  their  standard  of  living; 
he  would  have  had  to  keep  on  working. 
But  abroad,  belore  the  war,  that  income 
could  pay  for  a  comfortable  house  and 
a  servant  and  the  upkeep  of  a  car,  and 
even  cover  Nora's  expenses  at  a  good 
school  in  Switzerland.  (That  had  been 
a  tight  squeeze,  as  it  turned  out.) 

What  it  meant,  more  precisely,  was 
that  if  they  were  willing  to  live  abroad, 
they  could  live  practically  as  well  as 
they  lived  at  home,  and  Carey  could 
afford  to  give  up  a  business  which  had 
never  been  more  than  a  routine  grind  to 
him,  and  be  free  to  do  any  one  of  a 
number  of  things  that  he'd  always 
thought  of  doing.  Like  painting,  for  in- 
stance. It  was  the  kind  of  break  that 
most  men  want  and  never  get,  and  he'd 
have  been  a  fool  not  to  have  taken  it. 
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"How  do  you  know  Bessie  was 
in  an  aooicleiit?  The  car 
looks  like  it  always  did  to  me' 
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was  turned  away  so  all  Carey  could  see 
was  the  smooth  sweep  of  her  yellow 
hair;  she  carried  herself  with  ease  and 
grace,  and  with  a  faint  touch  of  pride — 
from  Liss  and  the  governor,  Carey 
thought.  She  had  the  look  of  a  girl  who 
enjoyed  life,  an  effortless,  careless,  all- 
possessing  lightness.  That  came  from 
him.  no  doubt,  he  thought  a  little  grimly, 
the  light,  careless  part.  He  turned 
away  from  the  window.  "That  young 
fellow  with  black  hair — isn't  he  Paul 
Varigny?" 

"It  might  be,"  Liss  said.  "It  usu- 
ally is." 

Something  in  her  voice  made  him 
look  at  her  sharply.  "What  do  you 
mean  by  that?" 

"Just  that  they  usually  pair  off  to- 
gether. He  calls  for  her  and  brings  her 
home — things  like  that." 

"I  don't  like  him,"  Carey  said.  "That 
whole  Varigny  family  is  going  to  seed, 
and  none  of  them  does  a  thing  about  it. 
Paul  must  be  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five.  He  hasn't  worked  a  day  in  his  life." 

And  then  he  stopped.  Liss  was  care- 
fully not  looking  at  him.  Was  she  think- 
ing about  him?  Making  comparisons? 
He  had  walked  out  on  the  engineering 
business,  after  ten  years  of  it,  when  his 
mother  died  and  left  him  an  income.  It 
wasn't  much  of  an  income.  They 
couldn't  have  lived  on  it  at  home,  not 


Especially  since  Liss,  after  putting  up 
certain  objections,  had  agreed. 

And  so  they'd  come  to  Europe  when 
Nora  was  only  six,  and  they'd  stayed, 
e.xcept  for  his  three-year  hitch  in  the 
Army;  they'd  stayed  in  small  places  like 
Menton  or  here,  outside  of  Nice,  where 
it  wasn't  too  expensive,  but  just  as  beau- 
tiful as  more  expensive  places,  and  he 
had  begun  to  paint,  and  was  improving, 
and  had  even  managed  to  sell  a  picture 
or  two.  And  life  was  fine,  and  no  one 
was  hurt  by  the  move. 

CAREY  looked  at  her,  her  white 
American  shirt  open  at  her  tanned 
neck — no  French  styles  or  brilliant 
Cote  d'Azur  prints  for  her.  "You've 
been   happy  here,  haven't  you,  Liss?" 

"Of  course,"  she  said. 

He  persisted.  "You  aren't  sorry  you 
agreed  to  coming  here?" 

She  got  off  the  bed  and  began  fid- 
dling with  the  things  on  the  bureau  be- 
fore she  spoke.  "I've  been  homesick," 
she  said  honestly,  "not  too  often,  not 
too  badly.  I  had  a  choice  too,  Carey, 
when  you  did.  I  could  keep  our  old  life 
intact,  and  feel  y(ju  blaming  me  and  re- 
senting me.  until  maybe  you'd  stop  lov- 
ing me.  Or  I  could  keep  you."  she  said 
steadily.  "The  choice  seemed  pretty 
simple,  put  that  way." 

He  asked,  troubledly,  "No  regrets?" 


"I  still  love  you,"  she  said. 

He  looked  away.  Nora  and  Pjt 
were  laughing,  below  in  the  car.  Thf 
seemed  very  contented  with  each  oth| 
"Liss,"  he  said  slowly,  "would  you  ha|> 
any  regrets  if  Nora  married  a  Euife 
pean?"  I 

She  lifted  her  head  in  surprise.  "y|| 
ask  that  as  if  the  idea  had  just  occurri 
to  you." 

"It  just  did."  he  said.  "When  I  sil' 
them  together.  Have  you  thought  abcl? 
it  before?"  I 

"Oh,  Carey,"  she  said,  shaking  l'« 
head  at  him.  "I've  thought  about  t 
constantly." 

'I've  never  even  thought  about  Ife 
as  old  enough  for  marriage,"  he  sa; 
"She  is,  I  suppose."  He  thrust  his  har'il 
into  his  pockets.  "Not  that  I'd  object'* 
her  marrying  a  European — if  he  wi; 
the  right  sort.  But  I  wouldn't  want  Ir 
married  to  a  fellow  like  Varigny."    i 

Liss  said  quietly,  "I'd  rather  she  m 
ried  an  American.   Our  whole  conc( 
tion    of    marriage   is    different,    m<> 
equal,  closer,   friendlier,   somehow.)! 
think  she'd  be  happier."  ' 

He  heard  Nora's  voice  downstai 
"Dad?" 

Liss  opened  the  door.    "We're  co 
ing  down,  Nora."  ' 

NORA  was  waiting  in  the  living  roo 
with  Paul;  she  flung  herself  t 
Carey  and  kissed  him  enthusiastica  . 
"You're  looking  marvelous.  Did  >j 
bring  anything  back?" 

"Should  I  have?"  he  said,  teasi :. 
and  laughed.  Paul's  hand  was  o  - 
stretched;  Carey  stopped  laughing  ii 
took  it.  "How  are  you,  Paul?"  he  s  J 
politely. 

Paul  was  a  beautifully  made  yoig 
man.  his  features  even  and  handsot:, 
his  body  pared  by  swimming  and  tenw. 
"How  was  your  holiday?"  he  said. 

Carey  resented  the  word  "holid;" 
from  Paul.  "I  kept  pretty  busy,"  e 
said  stiffly.  "I  brought  back  four  p- 
tures  and  some  sketches."  Justifylg 
myself,  he  thought,  just  as  I  would  v'h 
the  Prentices,  wanting  to  say:  Buj>I 
work  hard  at  painting,  even  if  I  d(rt 
sell.  Must  it  pay  off  to  be  consideM 
a  legitimate  occupation  for  a  man?: 

"Dad,"  Nora  was  staring,  and  ho* 
alized  that  Paul  had  asked  him  a  qi»- 
tion.  "Paul  wants  to  know  if  you  wie 
at  the  Ritz  in  Madrid."  j 

He  roused  himself.  "The  Ritz?  H[!, 
no,"  he  said.  "That's  for  millionas 
and  movie  stars.  I  boarded  with  a  Spl- 
ish  family.    Cost  me  next  to  nothir." 

Liss  looked  faintly  astonished:  ind 
he  been  too  belligerent?  She  !i«i 
smoothly,  "Will  you  stay  for  supir, 
Paul?  Maria's  making  something  )r 
Carey  that  smells  wonderful." 

"Thank  you,  no.  1  have  an  eng;|S- 
ment." 

Nora  flashed  past,  seeing  Paul  tolJs 
car.  When  she  came  back,  her  prfe' 
face  was  .set.  "Honestly,  Dad!  Did  lit 
have  to  sound  as  if  we  were  practicly 
starving?" 

He  said  fretfully,  "I  think  wre 
pretty  careful  how  we  spend  moni,.' 

"But  you  did  stay  at  the  Ritz." 

"Just  for  one  night,"  he  said.  "  st 
till  I  found  a  room." 

"Isn't  this  silly?"  Liss  said.  "Doij* 
matter,  Nora?" 

"Yes.    it    does."   Nora   said.     "> 
should  Daddy  seem  to  want  to  kr|*k 
Paul  down?"' 

"Docs  it  show?"  he  said,  pulling  f  j 
his  valise.    He  unstrapped  the  kit  H^ 
opened   the   valise   to  get    at  the   w 
blouses  he  had  brought  for  them,  ht ' 
kind  of  thing  they  loved — chiffon  pti  ■ 
handmade  lace. 
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Nora  stood  behind  him,  ignoring  the 
ipackage.  "Yes,  it  does  show,"  she  said. 
fl  thinly  you're  unfair  to  him." 
'  Liss  said,  "Aren't  we  making  this  into 
j;50inething  terribly  important?"  Her 
lyoice  had  the  hint  of  a  tremor  in  it. 
''  "But  it  is  important  to  me,"  Nora 
said.  "Why  should  Daddy  act  as  if  it 
iweren't  necessary  to  be  civil  to  Paul?" 

T 

CAREY  stood  up,  closed  the  valise 
carefully  and  tossed  the  packages 
onto  the  couch.    "I  didn't  mean  to  be 
iincivil,  and  I'm  sorry  if  I  was,"  he  said. 
!ii  guess  it  isn't  easy  to  hide  what  I  think 
of  a  man  like  Paul,  and  all  the  rest  of 
his  decorative  crowd." 
liss      said,      "Carey,"      warningly. 
Nora,"  she  said,   "is   there  anything 
special  about  Paul  we  ought  to  know?" 
Nora  said,  "You  know  all  about  Paul. 
I  m  fond  of  him.  In  fact,  I  have  a  won- 
Jerful  time  with  him  and  his  'decorative 
;rowd.'  " 

.She  looked  defiant  but  very  poised. 
That  was  one  of  the  advantages  Carey 
i:id  helped  to  endow  her  with,  one  of 
.he  advantages  that  came  from  living 

.abroad,  and  from  schools  in  Switzer- 
and.  and  travel,  and  meeting  the  nicest, 
ichest,  idlest  people  of  many  countries; 
H>ise  and  confidence  underlay  her  light- 
less  and  ready  enjoyment  like  a  vein  of 

, ,ron.  He  had  the  swift  impulse  to  re- 
luce  her  to  her  nineteen  years,  to  the 
tatus  of  dependent  daughter. 

He  said  deliberately,  "I  thought  you'd 
ic  more  discriminating." 
She  flushed,  but  the  poise  didn't  de- 

jifcrt  her.   "I  still  don't  understand  what 

,vou  mean." 

J     "I  don't  like  Paul." 
I   "That's  no  answer,  Carey,"  Liss  said. 

ufLet  me  say  something.  Nora.    It  has 

j-ijiothing  to  do  with  Paul.   It's  something 

jji/ou  should  understand,  for  the  future. 

J  Nora,  we've  lived  away  from  the  States, 

ijiput  that  doesn't  mean  we  wouldn't  pre- 
er  to  live  there,  if  we  could  manage, 
pur  home  is  there,  and  all  our  ties. 
>(ora,  someday  you  might  meet  a  Euro- 

ipean  you  could  fall  in  love  with,  but 


when  that  happens,  just  stop  and  con- 
sider that  it  would  mean  breaking  com- 
pletely with  home.  You'll  have  to  weigh 
it  very  carefully,  it's  so  important." 

"It  wouldn't  be  so  terribly  different," 
Nora  said.   "What  ties  do  I  have  now?" 

Liss  stared.  She  said  urgently,  "Oh, 
no,  Nora.  It  would  be  all  the  difference 
in  the  world." 

"I  never  realized,"  Carey  said,  "how 
hard  it's  going  to  be  for  you,  Nora.  Not 
to  make  a  mistake." 

Nora  smiled  suddenly.  She  came  up 
to  him  and  put  her  arm  through  his. 
"I'm  really  not  thinking  of  getting  mar- 
ried yet.  I'm  having  too  much  fun.  But 
you  are  something,  playing  the  heavy 
parent." 

Even  Liss  smiled. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "it  wouldn't 
matter  as  much  to  me  as  to  your  mother 
what  Paul  was — French  or  Italian  or 
anything — if  he  were  the  kind  of  man 
I  could  respect.  Don't  you  see,  Nora, 
that  Paul  just  doesn't  merit  respect? 
Having  fun  is  all  right,  and  I'm  for  it, 
but  there  has  to  be  more,  something 
substantial  and  lasting,  something  to 
give  a  man  a  feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment and  satisfaction.  I  don't  think 
Paul  would  even  understand  what  I'm 
trying  to  say.  Do  I  sound  stuffy?"  he 
said,  aware  of  Liss"s,steady  glance. 

"I  guess  I  don't  put  it  very  clearly. 
Pauls  managed  so  far  to  have  a  good 
time.  He  might  even  be  shrewd  enough 
to  know  that  a  good  marriage  might  set 
him  up  more  comfortably — "  He  felt 
Nora  stiffen.  "Wait  a  minute,"  he 
pleaded,  "I'm  not  saying  that's  so,  but 
does  he  have  any  ambition  that  goes 
beyond  dancing  or  swimming  or  riding 
around  in  that  car  of  his?" 

"He  probably  doesn't,"  she  said,  rais- 
ing her  chin.  "He  doesn't  even  want  to 
paint,  if  that's  what  you  mean." 

He  knew  he  reddened.  He  disen- 
gaged her  arm  from  his  and  went  out 
through  the  open  doors  onto  the  lawn. 
She'd  hurt  him  and  she'd  shocked  him. 
She  wasn't  scornful,  as  the  Prentices 
might  have  been;  she  didn't  look  down 
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on  his  painting  just  because  it  didn't 
bring  any  tangible  return.  She  had  just 
made  a  cruelly  reasonable  comparison: 
Paul  swims  and  dances,  and  you  paint; 
you  both  live  on  inherited  money,  and 
you  both  believe  in  spending  your  life 
in  whatever  way  will  give  you  most 
pleasure.  What  gives  you  the  right  to 
condemn  Paul? 

"Carey."  Liss  had  followed  him 
outside.  "Don't  take  what  she  says  so 
seriously.  She  can  be  a  very  young 
nineteen." 

"She  can't  see  any  difference  between 
Paul  and  me."  Liss  didn't  answer.  "Is 
she  right?"  he  asked. 

"/  know  she  isn't  right,"  Liss  said. 
"But  I'm  older,  and  I  know  better.  I 
know  your  father  shouldn't  have 
pushed  you  into  the  engineering  busi- 
ness when  it  meant  nothing  to  you. 
And  I  know  you  would  have  stayed 
with  it,  for  Nora  and  me,  if  your  mother 
hadn't  left  you  the  money.  But  you 
had  this  marvelous  chance  to  be  free, 
and  you  snatched  it,  and  it's  worked 
out  for  you,  Carey.  What  you  said  to 
Nora,  inside,  about  doing  something 
that  gives  you  the  feeling  of  accom- 
plishment— I  like  the  way  it  sounded, 
Carey.  I  know  you  have  that,  or  you 
wouldn't  be  happy.  But  Paul  has  no  re- 
sources. When  he  gets  too  old  for  the 
things  he  enjoys  now,  he'll  find  other 
diversions,  not  as  safe,  or  as  healthy. 
I  wouldn't  want  Nora  to  be  his  wife 
then.  But  she  doesn't  know  that  yet, 
because  so  many  of  her  friends  are  like 
Paul,  and  they  are  charming,  and  she 
does  have  a  good  time  with  them."  - 

"Then  I've  done  her  a  lot  of  harm," 
he  said.  "I've  shown  her  only  one  side 
of  the  coin.  I've  brought  her  up  in  a 
lopsided  world  of  fun  and  ease  and  mil- 
lionaires and  people  who  want  to  live 
like  millionaires.    Ifs  all  distorted." 

"That's  true,"  she  said  quietly. 

He  stared  at  her.  "We  should  do 
something.  She'll  have  to  find  out  about 
another  kind  of  life,  one  that  could  be 
just  as  good.  Maybe  we  should  send 
her  home  to  Louise.  She's  not  too  old 
for  college.  Or  she  could  get  a  job." 

"Carey."  she  said.  "You  can't  force 
her  to  go  to  college  or  get  a  job  if  she 
can't  see  any  reason  for  it.  And  she 
won't  go  home — not  without  us." 

THE  evening  breeze  was  stirring 
from  the  green  Maritime  Alps;  be- 
tween the  branches  of  the  pines,  he 
could  see  the  Mediterranean.  Liss's  zin- 
nias were  a  bright  profusion,  and  even 
the  shabby  pink  villa  looked  shadowy 
and  indistinct  in  the  early  twilight. 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  go  back,"  he  said. 
"Drop  everything  I  care  for,  for  a  nine- 
to-five  harness." 

"I  wouldn't  want  you  to  give  this  up 
either,"  she  said.  "Oh,  Carey,  if  only — " 

He  never  heard  the  rest. 

"Mother?"  Nora  called.  "I  think 
they're  outside,"  she  was  saying  to 
someone  in  the  house.  They  turned. 
Nora  came  out,  and  there  was  a  man 
with  her.  a  young  man  with  brown, 
cropped  hair,  in  a  rumpled  seersucker 
suit.  Nora  said,  "This  is  Andrew  New- 
lands.   He  knows  the  Prentices." 

He  said,  "I  bumped  into  them  in 
Paris.  They  were  on  their  way  home.  I 
told  them  I  was  coming  to  the  Riviera, 
and  they  said  to  look  you  up." 

They  shook  hands  all  around.  "Glad 
you  did."  Carey  said  mechanically;  of 
all  the  times  when  he  least  wanted  to 
entertain  anyone,  let  alone  a  friend  of 
the  Prentices!  Liss  must  be  in  a  non- 
entertaining  mood  too,  after  this  after- 
noon, he  thought,  glancing  at  her.  Her 
cheeks  had  an  imaccustomed  flush. 

She  said,  "You're  just  in  time.  I  hope 
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you  haven't  eaten.  Maria  our  cook — 
she's  Basque  and  very  good — is  fixing 
something  special  for  Carey's  home- 
coming. You  will  stay  for  supper?" 

"It's  very  nice  of  you,"  he  said. 

"Newlands,"  Liss  said.  "I  used  to  be 
friendly  with  a  girl  named  Newlands. 
That  was  when  we  lived  in  Vermont. 
Of  course  you're  no  relation.  I  won't 
even  ask." 

"But  of  course  she  is  asking,"  Nora 
said.  "Are  you  any  relation?"  She 
laughed,  and  Andrew  Newlands  stared 
and  then  laughed,  too. 

"Does  the  supper  invitation  still 
stand,"  he  said,  "if  I  admit  my  family 
comes  from  Pennsylvania?" 

"I  have  nothing  against  other  states," 
Liss  said.  "Carey's  from  New  York, 
and  I  married  him."  She  flushed  and 
looked  uncertain.  "Carey,"  sne  said 
hastily,  "if  you  hurry,  you  can  fix 
us  a  drink  before  Maria's  ready." 


IT  WAS  almost  too  simple,  the 
way  Nora  and  Drew  Newlands 
were  drawn  to  each  other.  Carey 
never  stopped  wondering  about 
that;  if  Drew  found  Nora  en- 
chanting, it  wasn't  too  hard  to  un- 
derstand, he  thought  with  proper 
parental  pride,  but  Nora  ...  If 
anything,  he  thought  that  Liss's 
delight  at  Nora's  meeting  an  eli- 
gible American  would  put  her 
against  him.    But  it  didn't. 

There  was  something  about 
Andrew  Newlands  that  was  very 
engaging;  even  Carey  could  see 
that.  He  wasn't  handsome,  though 
his  irregular  features  were  strong 
and  not  unattractive;  he  had  a 
nice,  rangy  length,  a  touch  of 
shyness  that  was  rather  contra- 
dictory, and  an  earnest,  quiet 
purposefulness  to  his  manner  that 
could  be  appealing,  especially  to  a 
girl  like  Nora,  who  had  hardly 
ever  encountered  it  before.  He 
was  part  owner  of  a  small  chem- 
ical business  in  New  Jersey,  and 
he  had  taken  a  six-week  vacation 
— the  first  he'd  had  time  for  in 
five  years,  he  told  them — and  had 
decided  to  stay  in  Cannes  because 
the  beach  was  better  there  than  in  Nice. 

However,  the  next  day  he  moved 
over  to  a  hotel  in  Nice,  in  spite  of  the 
beach,  so  he  could  get  to  the  Villa  Rosa 
more  conveniently.  At  first,  Nora  gave 
him  only  a  part  of  her  time,  and  fre- 
quently Carey  and  Liss  had  to  keep 
Drew  company  until  Nora  got  back. 
Drew  was  disappointed  and  a  little 
hurt,  and  after  a  week  he  decided  to  go 
on  to  Italy  as  he  had  originally  planned. 
He  actually  did  leave,  but  he  came 
back  the  next  day.  Nora  had  been  lying 
on  the  lawn,  somewhat  listlessly,  Carey 
was  glad  to  see,  when  the  little  rented 
car  Drew  drove  swept  up  the  driveway. 
-She  sprang  up  when  she  saw  him  and 
ran  to  the  car  and  kissed  him.  "It  was 
the  first  time,"  she  told  Liss.  "I  just 
wanted  to.    I  was  so  glad  to  see  him." 

Liss  told  Carey  what  Nora  had  said, 
that  evening  they  had  driven  up  the 
Grande  Corniche  toward  Monte  Carlo. 
They  were  parked,  looking  down  at  the 
lights  outlining  the  crescent  bays.  She 
rested  her  head  against  his  arm. 
"Carey,"  she  said,  "1  don't  know  when 
I've  felt  such  contentment." 

He'd  had  the  same  feeling,  except 
for  a  little  apprehension,  the  old,  su- 
perstitious kind  that  was  that  things 
couldn't  turn  out  that  well  so  easily. 
"Look,"  he  said,  "let's  not  have  her 
married  off'  so  soon.  She's  only  nine- 
teen; there'll  be  others.  I'm  just  pleased 
that  he's  taken  her  mind  off"  Paul." 

"I'm  not  marrying  her  off,"  Liss  said. 


"We've  known  him  less  than  a  month. 
But,"  she  said  rather  timidly,  "would 
it  be  so  terrible?  Even  if  she  has  known 
him  less  than  a  month.  I  mean." 

Everything  would  be  straightened 
out,  and  all  their  fears  for  her  would 
vanish.  If  Paul  was  one  side  of  the 
coin.  Drew  was  certainly  the  other:  a 
man  doing  what  he  wanted  to  do,  but 
something  solid  and  absorbing  and 
worth  while  and,  in  its  own  way,  cre- 
ative. She  didn't  have  to  marry  him 
right  away  or,  for  that  matter,  ever,  but 
she  might  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the 
States  because  of  him,  and  stay  with 
Louise  until  she  was  sure. 

"It  was  funny,"  Liss  was  saying,  "but 
as  soon  as  he  walked  out  into  our  gar- 
den with  that  gruesome  haircut  and 
that  seersucker  suit  that  Paul  wouldn't 
be  caught  dead  in,  I  thought — " 


"You  were  certainly  nice  and  quiet 
when  you  came  home  last  night" 


ilj:>fix/V 


"Those  two  men  carrying 
you  in  were  plenty  noisy" 

COLLIER'S  EDWIN   LEPPER 


Carey  grinned.  "I  knew  what  you 
thought.  It  was  written  all  over  you." 
He  eased  her  off  his  arm  and  let  out  the 
brake.  "We're  a  fine  pair  of  schemers," 
he  said.  "We're  everything  I'd  consider 
a  big  joke  in  any  other  parents."  She 
laughed.  "Damned  if  I  care,"  he  said. 
"If  she  loves  him,  Liss,  it'll  be  more 
than  I  deserve." 

"You  can  stop  acting  as  if  you've  mis- 
treated her,"  Liss  told  him.  "We've 
given  her  a  fine  start.  Maybe  we've 
spoiled  her  by  giving  her  so  much; 
maybe  she  isn't  to  blame,  because  it's 
the  world  we  brought  her  up  in  that's  to 
blame,  this  unrealistic  play  world  down 
here.   If  she  loves  him  .  .  ." 

So  many  of  their  talks  ended  like 
that.  If  she  loves  him  .  .  .  That  was  the 
basis  of  the  fear  that  kept  filtering  into 
their  contentment.  There  was  never 
any  doubt  about  Drew:  he  never  tried 
to  conceal  the  way  he  felt  about  Nora, 
he  kidded  himself  wryly  to  Liss,  and, 
two  days  before  he  was  to  leave,  he 
even  spoke  to  Carey. 

Carey  had  come  in  from  a  day's 
painting  back  in  the  hills.  It  had  been 
a  hot  day,  and  his  face  felt  burned,  and 
he  was  tired  and  satisfied,  and  he 
dropped  contentedly  into  a  chair  in  the 
shade  under  the  pines.  In  a  few  min- 
utes Drew  came  out  of  the  house;  he 
held  two  drinks,  the  chilled  wine-and- 
Seltzer  combination  that  Liss  made  on 
hot  days,  and  he  said,  "Liss  said  this 
would  hit  the  spot." 


"Did  I  ever  tell  you  she  was  a  prize' 

Carey  said.   "Sit  down.  Drew."  ] 

Drew    sat    down,    but    uneasily,  !• 

seemed,  as  if  there  were  something  k 

his  mind.    He  said,  finally,  "I  suppci 

you  think  I'm  a  crazy  sort  of  guy."  k 

Carey     lifted     his     head,     startl<u 

"Should  I?   Why?"  j 

"Living  the  kind  of  life  you've  cY\k 

sen,"  Drew  said,  "anyone  who  enjcte 

his  grindstone  must  seem  pretty  crazjn 

Carey  laughed.    "It  isn't  the  grirl 

stone  you  enjoy;  it's  your  work.  Thal^ 

something  difl"erent  altogether.    Thah 

can  see  and  envy.   Enjoying  your  woe 

is  just  as  good  as  retiring  at  thirty-tw^, 

And  almost  as  rare." 

"I'm  glad  you  feel  that  way,"  DnW 

said.  "Because  I'm  in  love  with  Nor;'' 

"All  right,"  Carey  said.   "That  mu* 

we  guessed."  i 

"She's  pretty  young,  but  not  tt 

young,"  Drew  said,  flushing  a  ]• 

tie.   "I  wouldn't  want  to  rush  hi 

We    haven't    known    each    otll" 

very  long.   I  haven't  asked  her  t 

marry  me  yet,"  he  said.  "I  want  I 

to  get  your  reaction." 

"You  spoke  to  Liss?"  ! 

"Not  this  formally,"  Drew  sal. 
"Liss  and  I  get  along  fine.  Youls 
the  one  I  was  afraid  of." 

Carey  stood  up  and  pressed   i 
hand  down  hard  on  Drew's  sho  • 
der.  He  was  filled  with  a  vast  htaa^ 
piness.    "You  ask  Nora,"  he  swf 


FROM  that  point  on,  he  and  L  i 
waited.    He  opened  some  v  • 
tage  champagne   for  Drew's  I 
dinner    at    the    house,    and    tl 
watched  Drew  take  Nora  oflF 
dancing    at    Monte    Carlo    afti 
ward.  Nora  wore  a  new  dress 
Liss's  furs,  but  she  gave  no  si 
that  Drew  had  spoken  to  her. 
anything,    she    looked    curiou 
subdued   that    night.     The    mi 
Carey  thought  about  the  way  s] 
looked,  the  more  he  found  hi 
self   frowning.     Nora   had   ne\| 
seemed  so  withdrawn  before 

Liss  said,    "Does  she  seem  d 
ferent  to  you,  Carey?    Older? 
suppose  it's  only  that  she  hates 
see  him  leave." 

There  was  no  sense  in  worrying 
with  his  old-ladyish  fears.    "If  she's 
love,  that's  sobering  enough,"  he  saj 
But  he  felt  it  was  more  than  that. 

Liss  was  fretting,  too.  Long  afi 
they  went  to  bed,  they  lay  awake  a 
silent,  and  that  was  how  they  heal 
Drew's  car  stopping  outside.  It  start 
off  again  almost  immediately.  T 
three  of  them  were  going  to  drive  DnI 
to  the  airport  and  say  their  good-bl 
there,  but  certainly  on  Nora  and  Drev« 
last  evening  together  there  should  ha 
been  a  more  private  kind  of  good 
between  them.  Liss  said  quiet 
"Something's  wrong." 

Nora  came  up  the  stairs  noiseless 
She  went  past  their  room  and  into  I 
own  and  carefully  closed  her  doi 
Whatever  had  happened,  she  was  goi 
to  keep  it  to  herself  tonight.  Carey  i 
out  of  bed  and  lighted  himself  a  cij 
rette;  Liss's  knees  were  drawn  up,  a 
her  arms  folded  on  top  of  them.  1 
gave  her  a  cigarette.  He  couldn't  fine 
word  to  say  to  her. 

Maria  had  laid  the  breakfast  tal 
outside  as  she  always  did  on  fine,  wai 
mornings.  They  were  up  early  becai 
Drew's  plane  left  at  eleven;  Carey  a 
Liss  had  finished  their  coffee  and  W( 
wondering  whether  to  wake  Nora  wh 
she  joined  them.  She  was  heavy-ey 
and  again  she  wore  that  preoccupii 
subdued  look.  Carey  said  good  mo) 
ing  a  shade  too  heartily. 
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J  They  all  looked  unusually  formal  in 

;  leir    town    clothes.     "Good    Lord," 

arey  said  at  last,  "what's  gotten  into 

^i  of  us?  There's  nothing  so  final  about 

.plane  trip  back  to  the  States." 

Nora  didn't  look  at  them.   She  said, 

.  (Prew  wants  me  to  marry  him."  They 
aited.   "1  can't,"  she  said. 
J  Liss  stood  up.    "I'll  put  some  more 
eaches  in  the  bowl,"  she  said,  reach- 

;  jg  out  for  the  empty  dish. 

•  J  "Don't  bother.  Mother,"  Nora  said. 
ii  don't  want  any  peaches." 
.  Liss  sat  down  again.    "I  thought — I 
as  almost  sure  you — and  he — " 

yORA  looked  down  into  her  lap;  her 

^  face  had  an  expression  of  graveness 

aiey  had  never  seen  on  it  before.  "But 

jdo,"  she  said.   "I  do  love  him." 

Liss's  stricken  eyes  met  Carey's;  he 

..  jirned  away  from  her  to  his  daughter, 

,  i|ho  sat  very  stiU,  her  mouth  trembling. 

t  Jhis  was  the  same  girl  he'd  watched 

-JiiUghing  in  the  car  with  Paul  Varigny; 

,  -ir  one  instant  he  had  the  wild  impulse 

,jif  say  to  her:  Forget  about  Drew.   No 

lan  should  be  that  important. 

Nora  said,  "How  could  1  marry  him? 

ou,  above  all  people,  should  under- 

ind,  Daddy." 

It  wasn't  so  hard  to  understand  as  he 
etended;  it  was  what  he'd  been  afraid 
all  the  time  he  was  trying  to  believe 
at  Drew  was  the  answer  for  Nora. 
But  he  continued  desperately  to  pre- 
nd.   "Why  me,  of  all  people?" 
! ,  "Because  it's  what  you  came  here  to 
•t  away  from,  the  kind  of  life  he's  of- 
I  ing  me.   You  know  it  couldn't  work 
It  for  me.  Drew  has  no  idea  what  our 
nd  of  life  is.   He's  on  a  treadmill,  and 
;  enjoys  it!   Why,  it's  been  five  years 
y~flc&  he  even  allowed  himself  a  vaca- 
n.  Can't  you  see  how  deadly  dull  it 
»uld  be  for  me?    How  could   I   be 
^ppy,  no  matter  how  much  I  loved 
m?   And  how  long  would  I  stay  in 
ve,  when  Td  be  so  unhappy?" 
j  "Oh,  Nora,"  Liss  said  softly. 
p  "No  matter  what  you  think  of  Paul," 
ora  said,  her  mouth  still  trembling, 
tie  could  give  me  more  the  kind  of  life 
[want  than  Drew." 

i  They'd   had   no   business   hoping   it 
ould  be  so  easy,  that  all  she  had  to 


do  was  meet  someone  like  Drew,  who'd 
make  her  see  his  way  and  remove  her 
from  all  danger.  Why  should  they 
have  thought  it  could  work  out,  except 
that  they  wanted  it  to  so  desperately, 
Carey  thought.  What  equipment  had 
they  given  her  for  making  the  correct 
decision?  Poise,  and  confidence  to  be- 
lieve in  herself?  Yes,  and  so  she  had 
attempted  to  weigh  her  love  for  Drew 
against  her  chances  of  happiness,  and 
had  found  love  wanting.  And  she'd  ac- 
cepted that.  She  had  no  other  equip- 
ment, no  standard,  no  example  to  turn 
to.  She  said  to  him:  It  was  the  life  you 
ran  away  from.  And  that  was  impor- 
tant to  her,  that,  and  the  fact  that  she 
was  happy  here.  She'd  never  had  a 
chance  to  know  anything  else. 

Liss  was  saying  thinly,  "We'd  better 
get  ready,  if  we're  picking  up  Drew." 
She  went  blindly  toward  the  house. 

He  flung  it  out  doggedly  at  Nora: 
"But  you  do  love  him." 

"If  I  didn't,"  she  said  very  low, 
"would  it  be  so  hard?" 

He  turned  away  to  stare  at  the  wide, 
empty  expanse  of  sea  below,  glittering 
in  the  morning  sun.  A  single  white 
yacht  stood  at  anchor  in  the  harbor; 
near  the  weathered  gray  piers  were  clus- 
tered the  folded  sails  of  the  fishing  boats 
that  hadn't  gone  out  this  morning.  More 
than  blue  sea  and  high  cliffs  and  long 
days  under  the  hot  sun,  it  was  ease  and 
time  to  live  and  freedom. 

Nora  sat  quietly,  looking  at  nothing. 

It  wasn't  a  choice  any  more.  The  way 
was  so  clearly  shown  to  him  that  he 
had  only  to  reveal  it  to  her.  For  one 
bad  moment,  a  sharp  regret  welled  up 
in  him  and  mi.Ked  with  painful,  bitter 
disappointment.  But  then  it  was  over; 
the  regret  subsided,  and  there  was  the 
resolution  left.  Because  there  was  no 
compensation  for  him  here,  not  now, 
not  any  more.  If  he  had  to  watch  his 
daughter  faltering  and  groping,  reach- 
ing out  for  the  kind  of  happiness  that 
would  prove  no  happiness  at  all,  then 
there  was  nothing  he  could  achieve  here 
which  would  be  enough  for  him.  Where 
would  be  the  sense  of  accomplishment, 
what  feeling  of  satisfaction  could  ever 
be  possible?  It  wasn't  even  a  choice. 
He  turned  around. 
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He  said  gently,  "Do  you  feel  you 
might  be  making  a  mistake?" 

She  looked  up  swiftly.  "But — I  don't 
know." 

"I  think  I  could  help  you,"  he  said, 
"if  you'll  let  me,  and  do  what  I  say." 
She  waited.    "We'll  go  back."  he  said. 

"I  don't  want  you  to,"  she  said.  "Not 
for  Drew  and  me." 

"Listen  to  me,"  he  said,  speaking  rap- 
idly. "You  think  I  did  right  to  come 
here.  Will  you  trust  me  when  I  say  it's 
right  for  us  to  go  home?  You're  in  love 
with  Drew,"  he  said.  "I  know  you're 
not  giving  him  a  fair  chance.  You're 
not  giving  yourself  one,  and  that's  some- 
thing that  matters  a  great  deal  to  me. 
Nora,  Liss  came  here  with  me,  not  be- 
cause she  wanted  to  leave  the  States — 
because  she  didn't — but  because  she 
loved  me.  Everything  looks  very  dif- 
ferent when  you're  looking  through 
the  eyes  of  someone  you  love.  It'll  look 
very  different  to  you,  through  Drew's 
eyes.  I  know  what  you  want  to  say. 
You  have  all  of  this  and  you  don't  want 
to  give  it  up;  you've  had  such  a  happy 
time  here  you  think  even  Drew  isn't 
enough  to  compensate  for  losing  it." 

"I  just  don't  know,"  she  said. 

"That's  a  start,"  he  said.  "Now  you 
can  find  out.  You'll  see  what  makes 
him  happy  and  learn  to  understand  why. 
I'll  tell  you  this,  Nora:  Many,  many 
more  people  find  happiness  his  way.  I 
think  you  could,  Nora,  because  you 
love  him." 

HIS  eyes  had  strayed  toward  the 
curved  bay;  hers  did  too.  "I  know 
what  you're  feeling,"  he  said.  "But  this 
isn't  the  real  world.  It  might  be,  if  you 
bring  something  to  it.  I  did,  I  think," 
he  said,  almost  to  himself,  then  he  went 
on,  "otherwise,  even  this  place  can  pall 
and  turn  out  to  be  very  empty.  And 
create  the  same  kind  of  emptiness  in 
everyone  who  stays  here.  I  wish  you'd 
believe  me,"  he  said. 

"I'd  like  to  believe  you,"  she  said. 
"Does  that  help?" 

"That  helps  a  lot,"  he  said. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  her  cheeks 
colored.  "I  can  just  see  Drew's  face. 
He'll  think  the  whole  family  is  afraid 
to  let  him  out  of  their  sight." 

"He  should  be  flattered,"  he  said. 

She  even  looked  better,  and  that 
made  him  feel  good.  They  sat  still  a 
moment  longer,  and  then  she  said,  "I'll 
go  and  take  the  car  out.  It  must  be 
really  late  now." 

He  watched  her  begin  to  run  across 
the  grass  to  the  garage,  and  then  he 
went  into  the  house.  Liss  was  standing 
at  the  French  doors. 

"I  listened,  Carey,"  she  said. 

"I  have  a  hunch  it's  going  to  work 
out  all  right  for  her,"  he  said.  "I  think 
she  wants  it  to,  actually." 

"I'm  thinking  of  you,  too,"  she  said. 

"Well,  we've  had  a  good  time,  haven't 
we?"  he  said.  "And  there  may  be  more 
good  times,  if  things  turn  out."  He 
managed  a  grin,  because  she  was  look- 
ing at  him.  "The  thing  that  really  wor- 
ries me  now  is  the  fare  home." 

She  said  quickly,  "I  have  money  for 
that.  I've  had  it  ever  since  what  hap- 
pened in  the  war,  when  we  had  to 
scrounge  around  among  our  friends  for 
money  to  get  out  of  Europe,  with  the 
banks  and  the  mails  what  they  were.  I 
put  fare  money  aside,  for  when  we 
might  have  to  go  home  in  a  hurry." 

He  found  he  could  laugh  at  that. 
"The  governor  would  be  proud  of  you, 
Liss." 

Nora  was  blowing  the  horn.  They 
went  out  to  the  car  and  got  into  the 
front  seat  with  her,  and  started  down 
to  get  Drew.  ^  A  A 
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Quick  way  to 
sort  socks 


after  laundering— 
just  look  at  the 
colored  thread 
in  toe: 

Black  means  size  9 
Green  10  Blue  12 
Red  11  Orange  IJ 

lYou'll  find  Wigwams  in  weights 
.inJ  materials  to  please  the  whole  family  — 
wool.  Nylon,  cotton  ...  or  combinations. 
Look  for  the  Wigwam  label  —  at  leading 
sporting  goods  and  department  stores. 
HAND    KNIT    HOSIERY    CO.,    Sheboygan,    Wis. 
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By  WILLIAM  R.  SCOTT 

I  was  tired  of  the  Boy  Flash  taking  a  free  ride  to 
glory  on  my  back.  I  wanted  headlines  too,  so  I 
got  an  idea — an  idea  that  should  have  stood  in  bed 


it 


rHURSDAY  afternoon  I  made 
like  a  carpenter.  I  helped 
Nancy  Ellis  work  on  her  dorm's 
3at  for  the  big  Home-coming  pa- 
ide  to  be  held  Saturday  morning 
sfore  the  game  with  Tech.  There 
as  a  holiday  mood  on  the  campus; 
irerybody  was  excited  about  the 
ime  because  it  would  decide  the 
)nference  championship.  I  mean 
rerybody  was  excited  but  me.  I 
mldn't  get  with  it. 

worked  until  time  for  football 
■actice,  and  then  I  put  down  my 
immer,  and  Nancy  and  I  started 
ross  the  campus.  I  wasn't  limping, 
I  wished  she'd  ask  about  my 
lee.  I  liked  to  feel  the  whole  cam- 
was  concerned  about  my  knee, 
jt  I  knew  better,  and  it  hacked  me. 
Why  are  you  so  moody,  farmer?" 
ancy  asked  me. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  I  knew, 
right.  I  was  trying  to  picture  her 
lopping  cotton  on  a  rented  farm  as 
rs.  Pete  Duncan,  and  it  wouldn't 
cus.  In  June,  barring  accidents,  I 
mid  graduate  from  agriculture 
hool,  but  without  a  few  acres  and 
me  capital,  my  vast  knowledge  of 
ientific  farming  wouldn't  buy  me 
y  of  the  three  things  I  ached  to 
ve:  Nancy,  a  farm  of  my  own,  and 
contract  to  play  professional  foot- 
Jl.  Without  the  third,  I  couldn't 
t  the  second;  and  without  the  sec- 
d,  I'd  have  to  forget  about  the 
St.  And  with  the  season  half  gone 
seemed  to  be  as  far  from  a  pro 
ntract  as  ever.  So  I  was  moody. 
"Home-coming,"  I  said.  "Be  Kind 
Old  Grads  Day.  What  a  lick!" 
"Yeah,  ain't  it  nauseating?"  Nancy 
d,  laughing.  We  were  outside  the 
:st  gate  of  the  practice  field  then, 
d  she  said,  "Go  in  there,  meathead, 
d  pretend  to  earn  that  fabulous 
ary  the  athletic  department  pays 
u." 

That  was  a  laugh.  Room  and 
ard,  and  an  evening  job  jerking 
ias  at  the  Malt  Shop.  I  stood  there 
)king  at  her,  feeling  low.  Even  if 
;  was  willing,  in  her  ignorance,  I 
uldn't  see  dragging  her  down  to 
}  economic  level.  So  I  started 
nking  again  about  the  idea  I'd 
sn  nursing  along  in  the  back  of  my 
nd  since  I  hurt  my  knee  in  the 
te  game.  It  was  a  crazy  idea,  but 
!  only  one  I  had  at  the  moment 
out  our  future. 

She  was  tall  and  slender  and  grace- 
;  she  was  what  I  wanted,  all  right, 
t  it  was  just  too  bad  about  that.  I 
nted  her  to  do  right  by  herself.  Let 
marry  a  guy  who  could  give  her 
gs — a  guy  somebody   heard  of. 


Who  ever  heard  of  Pete  Duncan,  the 
forgotten  man? 

"I  better  check  in,"  I  said,  and  I 
guess  I  was  about  to  kiss  her  when 
we  were  rudely  interrupted  by  a  guy 
everybody  had  heard  of:  the  Star  of 
the  Team,  the  Sports  Editor's  Best 
Friend. 

"Hi,  beautiful,"  he  said,  and 
Nancy  said,  "Hi,  Curly!" 

His  name  was  Julio  McGinnis, 
known  to  sports-page  readers  as  the 
Whiz  Kid,  the  Boy  Wonder.  Eight- 
een years  old,  with  curly,  blond  hair 
and  big,  white  teeth,  and  I  didn't 
like  him.  Me,  twenty-one,  finally 
making  first  string  after  three  years 
of  riding  the  bench  and  waiting  for 
All-American  Leo  Hitch  to  gradu- 
ate into  the  pro  racket.  And  here 
was  Julio,  a  sophomore,  falling  into 
the  starting  right-half  slot  because 
our  regular  right  half  got  yanked  into 
the  Army.  But  what  1  really  resented 
about  Goldilocks  was  the  way  he'd 
been  riding  to  glory  all  season  on 
my  aching  back,  and  nobody  but  me 
and  the  coach  seemed  to  realize  it. 
Julio  didn't,  for  sure. 

"Beauty  and  the  beast,"  he  said, 
grinning.   "Hiya,  beast?" 

"Get  lost,"  I  said.  "Go  stand  in 
front  of  a  camera.  Boy  Wonder." 

He  laughed,  but  it  was  a  strangled 
sort  of  laugh,  and  his  ears  got  a  lit- 
tle red  before  he  loped  out  of  sight. 

NANCY  said,  "That  was  pretty 
dirty,  Pete."  I  shrugged  it  away, 
and  she  said  quietly,  "You  don't  like 
him,  do  you?" 

"I'm  not  crazy  about  him,"  I  said. 
"And  you,  baby?" 

"He's  a  nice  guy.  I  like  him.  Ev- 
erybody but  you  seems  to  like  him." 

"And  he's  pretty,  too,"  I  said 
sourly.  "Incidentally,  I  notice  he 
hangs  around  you  a  lot.  Isn't  he  a 
little  young  for  you,  baby?" 

Her  eyes  flashed  fire.  "Oh,  I  don't 
think  so.  He's  eighteen  and  I'm 
barely  twenty,  and  what's  a  year's 
difference?  And  now  that  you  men- 
tion it,  yes,  he  is  handsome." 

"Oh,  he's  a  real  doll,"  I  said,  really 
hating  him.  "I  guess  I'd  better  go  on 
in  and  punch  the  time  clock,  Ellis." 

"Yeah,  I  guess  you  better  at  that, 
Duncan,"  she  said  coldly. 

I  didn't  like  to  leave  it  at  that,  but 
I  went  on  in  and  Spud  Malone  was 
there,  looking  worried  and  nervous, 
like  a  coach  who  hadn't  lost  a  game 
all  season. 

"How's  the  knee,  Duncan?"  he 
wanted  to  know. 

I  told  him.  "Lousy,"  I  said.  I 
hadn't  planned  to  say  that;  I'd  in- 
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tended  to  leave  it  kind  of  in- 
definite, but  I  tclt  so  burned 
about  Julio  and  everything  that  I 
told  Spud  the  knee  was  lousy. 

Spud  sighed.  "Well,  you  bet- 
ter just  work  out  a  little  in  a 
sweat  suit  again  today.  1  sure 
hope  you  can  go  Saturday,  kid." 

"Yeah,"  I  said.  "Me  too, 
Coach."  I  had  a  talent  for  lying. 


I  GOT  into  sweat  clothes  and 
went  outside.  The  rest  of  the 
squad  had  finished  calisthenics 
and  were  moving  onto  the  west 
practice  field  to  run  through  as- 
signments. Outside  the  fence  a 
couple  of  hundred  loyal  fans 
were  watching.  Week  by  week, 
as  we'd  knocked  ofi^  the  first  five 
teams  on  our  schedule,  a  couple 
of  them  fair  outfits,  the  crowds 
outside  the  fence  had  increased. 
And  week  by  week  they  were 
more  and  more  eager  to  give 
most  of  the  credit  to  Julio  Mc- 
Ginnis,  splitting  the  rest  among 
Sam  Holland,  the  quarterback, 
Jimmy  Roe,  the  other  half,  the 
line  as  a  whole,  and  Spud,  who 
just  happened  to  be  the  coach. 

Me,  I  was  eager  to  give  a  lit- 
tle credit  to  a  hard-working  old 
boy  named  Duncan.  Maybe  the 
public  hadn't  noticed,  and  if  the 
newspapers  spotted  it  they  tried 
to  hush  it  up,  but  every  Satur- 
day there  had  been  lour  guys  in 
that  backfield.  I'd  been  out  there 
bulldozing  ends  and  line-back- 
ers every  Saturday  afternoon. 

And  most  of  my  blocking  was 
for  Julio's  benefit.  I'll  say  this 
for  the  kid:  show  him  a  slice  of 
daylight  in  the  line  and  he'd  squirm 
through  it,  and  if  you  got  him  past  the 
ends  and  the  line-backers,  he  was  hard 
to  stop.  But  he'd  never  been  steam- 
rollered by  a  two-hundred-and-twenty- 
pound  line-backer  shooting  the  gap, 
because  it  was  my  job  to  sidetrack  those 
behemoths,  and  I  was  a  conscientious 
worker.  Usually,  being  clobbered 
doesn't  hurt  a  good  boy  too  much,  but 
sometimes,  with  young  guys  like  Julio, 
it  knocks  them  careful.  And  when  a 
flashy  guy  starts  being  careful  he  stops 
being  flashy.  I  g^^ss  you  could  say  my 
main  job  was  to  keep  Julio  from  getting 
the  winces. 

As  I  jogged  around  the  field  I 
thought  about  how  !  was  goldbricking. 
I  was  supposed  to  have  a  bruised  shoul- 
der and  an  injured  knee,  but  the  only 
real  injury  I  had  was  a  mild  fracture  of 
the  ego.  I  needed  publicity  if  I  wanted 
to  play  pro  ball;  a  little  publicity  could 
maybe  be  translated  into  a  down  pay- 
ment on  a  farm  and  a  registered  bull 
and  power  tools — and  a  modern 
kitchen  for  Nancy.  So  I'd  hatched  up 
this  thing  I  thought  of  as  Operation 
Bench.  I  figured  if  they  didn't  notice 
me  when  1  was  out  there  playing, 
maybe  they'd  notice  my  absence  if  I 
spent  this  next  game  on  the  bench  with 
a  bad  knee. 

Well,  anyhow,  it  was  a  beautiful 
Thursday  in  October,  with  a  smell  of 
burning  leaves  and  dead  grass  in  the 
crisp  air.  and  I  was  jogging  around  in- 
side the  fence  brooding  about  my  no 
luck.  And  then  a  big,  expensive-look- 
ing guy  got  out  of  a  shiny  car  and 
smoked  a  cigar  and  watched  me.  Me, 
not  the  rest  of  the  squad. 

"How'sa  bum  hinge,  Duncan?"  he 
wanted  to  know. 

"All  right,"  I  told  him.  I  stopped 
and  leaned  on  the  fence. 

"We  gonna  beat  the  old  stuffing  out 
of  Tech,  Duncan?" 
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"I  guess  we'll  suit  up,"  I  said.  "I 
guess  we'll  play." 

He  laughed  a  big,  deep  laugh.  "I 
notice  the  parlay  cards  got  them  fig- 
ured two  to  five  points  the  best.  How 
about  that,  fella?" 

"I  don't  know  from  parlay  cards,"  1 
said.  1  pushed  away  from  the  fence 
and  watched  the  signal  drill.  Babe  Nel- 
son was  running  in  my  spot.  He 
couldn't  block  for  sour  apples.  "I'm  not 
interested  in  point  spreads,"  I  told  the 
expensive-looking  guy,  and  I  started  to 
jog  away  from  him. 

".See  you  later,  Duncan,"  he  said, 
and  I  said  yeah,  because  that's  what 
people  always  say  and  don't  mean.  He 
got  in  his  big  car  and  drove  away,  and 
I  made  another  lap  around  the  field. 

THEN  .Spud  told  me  to  go  in  and  soak 
my  knee  in  the  whirlpool  bath.  I 
did  and  after  a  while  I  got  dressed  and 
called  it  a  day.  Outside  in  the  hall, 
Julio  was  dressed  and  combing  his 
pretty  hair,  and  we  pretended  not  to 
see  each  other,  and  then  I  was  outside 
walking  across  the  campus  and  breath- 
ing the  chilled  air  and  trying  to  think 
straight.  It's  easier  for  me  not  to  think 
than  to  think  straight.  I  didn't  blame 
Spud  for  using  me  to  block:  he  had  two 
light,  fragile  halfbacks  who  were  fast; 
it  was  logical  to  use  my  one  hundred 
and  ninety  pounds  to  build  roads  for 
those  speed  merchants.  But  Spud  could 
have  told  the  newshounds:  "Say,  dig 
Duncan  sometime  when  you  got  noth- 
ing better  to  do.  He  blocks,  you  know. 
And  he  plays  on  defense,  too."  But 
Spud  had  ethics.  He  never  plugged  an 
individual  player. 

When  1  got  to  the  Malt  Shop,  I  got 
into  my  clean  whites  and  about  three 
seconds  later  the  big  man  with  the  cigar 
showed  up.  He  wanted  to  talk  to  me  in 
private,  which  in  the  Malt  Shop  meant 
the  back  booth. 


"My  name  is  Truck  An- 
drews," he  said  when  we  were 
sitting  in  the  booth.  "I'm  a  scout 
for  the  Chicago  Eagles."  I'd 
heard  of  him  for  years.  Truck 
Andrews,  one  of  the  best  full- 
backs of  all  time.  And  a  pro 
scout.   It  made  me  dizzy. 

"Duncan,"  he  said,  "I'm  a 
pretty  direct  guy.  It's  this:  I've 
been  sending  in  good  reports  on 
you,  and  the  Eagles  want  you; 
they  need  a  good  blocking  back. 
I  can  get  you  seventy-five  hun- 
dred, maybe  more." 

Seventy-five  hundred  dollars! 
Zowie!  I  should  have  known  the 
pro  scouts  watched  football  with 
a  cold  and  analytical  eye.  They'd 
seen  me  building  roads  for  Julio. 
"The  leg,  now,"  Truck  An- 
drews said.  "Not  so  good, 
maybe?" 

"Good  as  new,"  I  told  him. 
"No  kidding." 

He  gave  me  a  dubious  look. 
"Well,  let's  say  that.  But  a  bit 
of  a  twist,  a  missed  block,  a  little 
monkey  business  in  the  line — " 
He  let  it  hang  there,  but  I  knew 
what  he  meant.  "Well."  he  said, 
"I'll  put  it  to  you  straight,  kid. 
Today  you're  worth  at  least 
seventy-five  hundred  bucks  a 
year  to  the  Eagles.  Come  Mon- 
day, you  may  not  be  worth  a 
plugged  nickel.  We  been  stuck 
with  football  knees  before." 

I  said,  "Look,  I'm  not  snowing 
you.    My  leg  is  fine,  it's — " 

He  interrupted.  "Now  this 
game  Saturday,  it'll  be  rough. 
I've  seen  this  Tech  bunch  play. 
They're  good  and  they're  rough 
— not  exactly  dirty,  understand  me,  but 
they  know  how  to  play  very,  very 
rough.  And  my  pipe  line  says  they're 
laying  lor  you.  Duncan — otherwise  I 
would  have  waited  until  the  end  of  the 
season  to  contact  you.  We  don't  want 
you  hurt,  and  they  plan  to  hurt  you  if 
they  can.  They  know  how  important 
you  are." 

Boy.  he  sure  could  talk  nice. 
"Take  scouting,"  he  said,  puffing  on 
his  stogie.  "It's  like  being  an  insurance 
agent.  We  got  to  figure  the  risks,  good 
and  bad.  Right  now  you're  a  good  risk, 
but  if  you  play  Saturday  we  can't  take 
a  chance  on  you.  you'd  become  a  bad 
risk.  Maybe  it  wouldn't  show,  but  we're 
afraid  you'd  aggravate  that  knee.  So  if 
you  p^iy  Saturday,  the  Eagles  won't  be 
interested  in  you  any  more." 

I  didn't  follow  him  so  good.  "Make 
it  simple,"  1  said. 

"I've  been  instructed  by  the  front 
oflfice  to  put  it  like  this:  If  you  play 
.Saturday,  no  contract.  If  you  don't 
play — well,  we  ink  you  a  nice  contract, 
a  thousand-dollar  bonus." 

What  was  he,  a  mind  reader?  He 
was  offering  me  a  lot  of  dough  for  do- 
ing what  I'd  been  halfway  planning  to 
do  anyhow,  to  use  Operation  Bench 
and  show  everybody — including  Julio 
— how  important  I  was  to  the  team. 
"What  about  after  the  Tech  game?" 
I  said.    "Do  I  keep  playing?" 

Truck  Andrews  nodded.  "Why  not? 
Another  week  and  your  knee  should 
be  all  healed  up,  shouldn't  it.'  Besides, 
it's  Tech's  'Get  Duncan'  angle  we're 
afraid  of.  You  won't  play  another  team 
like  Tech  this  year." 

That  made  sense.  Didn't  it?  That 
was  logical.   Wasn't  it? 

"I  don't  want  you  to  make  a  snap  de- 
cision. Think  it  over.  I'll  call  you  here 
around  noon  tomorrow,"  he  said,  get- 
ting out  of  the  booth.  "Use  your  head; 
you  got  your  whole  future  to  think  of." 


"Yeah,"  I  said,  "I  know."  And  Nan 
cy's  future,  I  thought. 

We  shook  hands,  and  he  left,  and  1 
watched  him  go  and  thought  how  lasi 
he'd  let  himself  get  out  of  shape.  He 
didn't  look  like  a  fullback  any  more 
he  was  fat  and  soft.  When  I  cami 
around  the  end  of  the  fountain  I  lookcc 
up  and  saw  Nancy  sitting  on  one  of  tht, 
.stools,  with  McGinnis  beside  her.  He 
was  staring  at  me.  He  had  a  funny 
look  on  his  face.  I  didn't  care  what  ii 
meant.  I  was  just  annoyed  to  see  hiir 
and  Nancy  together.  I  had  somethiiij 
pretty  important  and  personal  to  tel 
her.  I  couldn't  tell  her  about  not  play 
ing  Saturday;  she  wouldn't  understam 
that  part.  But  I  could  tell  her  the  futun 
was  beginning  to  look  right  for  us. 

"Who  was  your  fat  friend?"  Julk 
asked  me. 

"Nobody  you'd  know,"  I  told  him 

"Don't  bet  on  it,"  he  said  shortly 
and  turned  to  Nancy.  "I'll  walk  yoi 
home  if  you're  ready  to  go,"  he  said 
standing  up. 

Nancy  looked  from  him  to  me,  un 
certainly.  What  did  she  want  me  to  say' 
She  knew  how  I  felt.  About  every 
thing.  I  should  make  up  Nancy's  mint 
for  her? 

"Go  ahead,  baby,"  I  said.  "It'll  makt 
you  socially,  being  seen  with  Goldi 
locks." 

Julio  bristled  up,  resenting  it,  ant 
Nancy  got  off  the  stool  and  toek  hi 
arm.  She  looked  at  me.  "Okay,  Dun 
can,"  she  said.  And  they  went  out.      , 

WE  HAD  a  rush  of  trade,  and 
worked  automatically.  All  right, 
I  thought.  I  acted  like  a  heel.  I'll  tel 
her  so  when  she  comes  back.  Only  shij 
didn't  come  back.  And  later,  abou 
nine  thirty,  when  I  called  her  dorm  t< 
apologize,  she  wasn't  in.  She  had  goni 
to  a  movie,  a  girl  told  me.  Who  with 
I  asked.  Some  handsome  blond,  the  gii 
said.   I  thanked  her  and  hung  up. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  I  though 
about  all  the  things  I  could  do  will 
eighty-five  hundred  rocks — down  pay 
ment  on  a  farm,  fix  up  the  house,  put  i' 
an  all-electric  kitchen.  Just  before  quit 
ting  time  I  decided  not  to  have  an  all 
electric  kitchen,  because  Nancy  hadn' 
come  back  to  the  Malt  Shop.  Mayb 
she  wanted  a  football  player  who  gCi  -. 
his  name  in  the  paper.  Maybe  sb; 
didn't  want  to  be  a  farmer's  wife. 

I  walked  across  the  campus  to  m 
dorm,  thinking  that  I  could  buy  all  tha 
other  stuff  and  still  have  enough  left  t 
buy  a  good  pickup  truck.  When  I  gc 
to  the  dorm  I  couldn't  stand  it  an 
longer — I  wanted  to  know.  So  I  calle 
Nancy,  and  this  time  she  was  in. 

"You  didn't  come  back  to  the  Ma 
Shop,"  I  said. 

"That's  right,"  she  said.  "We  wer 
to  a  movie."  ! 

"How  was  it?" 

"So-so.    I've  seen  worse." 

"You're  sore  at  me.  huh?"  I  said 

She  hesitated.  "Not  exactly  son 
Pete.  Given  to  thought,  let's  call  i 
Comes  a  time  when  a  girl  ought  to  giv 
things  some  thought." 

"Yeah,"  1  said.  "Anything  come  < 
it  yet?'" 

"Not  yet.   It  takes  time,  Pete." 

"Weil,"  I  said,  scared  of  it,  "what's- 
what's  the  problem?" 

She  hesitated  again,  longer  this  tim 
"Well.  I'm  trying  to  figure  out  whethi 
I've  been  mistaken  about  some  thin 
or  not.    Us.  I  mean." 

It's  a  triangle.  I  thought,  with  a  b 
heavy  sagging  feeling  in  my  chest.  SI 
goes  for  the  Boy  Wonder. 

"Well,"  I  said,  feeling  sick,  "let  n 
know  when  you  get  it  all  straighten! 
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0  in  your  mind,  baby.  Call  me  col- 
le,"  I  added. 

j'l  will,  Pete.   Good  night." 

said  good  night  and  hung  up.  I 
Hit  to  bed.  I  didn't  sleep  much.  I  lay 
a  ike  most  of  the  night  aching  about 
^Qcy,  not  even  thinking  about  Truck 
(4drews  and  his  proposition,  so  that  in 
tl  morning  I  still  hadn't  decided  yes  or 
nabout  it. 

'FTER  breakfast  I  read  the  morning 
/.  paper  in  the  dining  room.  And 
S.  Murph  Crumes,  the  sports  editor, 
jijed  me  make  up  my  mind.  Murph 
lii  that  Tech  outhorsed  us  in  the  line. 
I;y  were  two  and  three  deep,  while 
K  just  had  one  good  line  and  four  or 
B  dependable  substitutes.  We  didn't 
f/  two-platoon  football.  Most  of  us 
ikked  both  offense  and  defense,  with 

1  ub  giving  us  a  breather  now  and 
1 1.  I  played  defensive  right  half  and 
i  my  Roe  was  the  safety.  And  a  guy 

I  led  Jones  played  defensive  left  half 
i;  filled  in  offensively  for  either  right 
D  left  half.  Sam  Holland  and  Julio 
M  e  offensive  specialists,  I  guess. 

Veil,  this  guy  Crumes,  he  said  we 
^  e  outpowered  in  the  line,  so  if  we 
Hid  any  chance  at  all  it  was  up  to  the 
rrific  Triumvirate  of  Roe,  Holland 

II  McGinnis.  He  said  if  Julio  got  off 
cr  or  five  of  his  thrilling  cross-country 
•  Its  and  if  Roe  continued  to  be  a  dan- 
51  )us  runner  and  zeroed  his  punts  into 
1-  coffin  corner  and  if  Holland  kept 
:ang  a  heady  game  and  passing  like  a 
11  itzer,  then  maybe  we  had  the  ghost 
>la  chance.  But  personally,  Murph 
Z  mes  said,  he'd  have  to  go  along  with 
r  h,  hoping  that  Roe,  Holland  and 
Voinnis  would  make  him  look  like  a 
)( r  prophet.  And  then  in  the  last  par- 
i;\ph:  "If  his  knee  comes  around  in 
i ;,  Duncan  will  start  at  fullback.  If 
11  It  will  be  Babe  Nelson,  a  very 
Mmising  sophomore  with  speed  and 
iiommon  power." 

'es,  sir,  they  had  to  have  a  fullback, 
u  so  there'd  be  eleven  men  on  the 
en.  I  threw  the  paper  down,  dis- 
"  ed.   Let  Roe  try  getting  off  one  of 

looming  kicks  without  Duncan  pro- 


tecting him.  The  same  for  Holland  and 
his  cool  passing — let  him  try  eating  the 
ball  a  few  times  when  those  big  tackles 
crashed  through  on  him.  And  Julio — 
ah,  yes,  Julio!  I  had  a  mental  picture 
of  him  getting  smeared  a  few  times  by 
that  big,  tough  center  who  backed  the 
line  for  Tech.  Smith,  his  name  was, 
and  he  was  rated  the  best  line-backer  in 
the  conference. 

I  went  to  class  and  didn't  hear  a 
word,  and  I  didn't  see  Nancy  anywhere 
after  class,  and  I  sat  unhearing  through 
another  class,  and  when  it  was  noon  I 
went  to  the  Malt  Shop  and  waited  for 
the  phone  to  ring.  When  it  rang  and  I 
heard  Truck  Andrews'  voice,  I  told  him 
I  was  his  boy.  I  told  him  I  didn't  think 
I'd  be  able  to  play  Saturday.  He  said 
swell,  swell,  and  hung  up,  and  since 
I  was  right  there  with  a  phone  handy,  I 
decided  to  call  Nancy.  Maybe  she  had 
finished  thinking,  maybe  she'd  got  the 
right  answer,  and  I  could  teU  her  about 
the  Eagles  wanting  me  to  sign  a  con- 
tract— but  she  wasn't  around. 

I  had  an  afternoon  class,  but  I  cut 
it  and  went  to  a  movie.  In  the  movie 
the  guy  got  the  girl.  After  the  movie 
I  went  over  to  the  stadium  and  when  I 
got  there  I  was  limping  a  little.  I  told 
Spud  my  knee  felt  lousy.  He  had  the 
trainer  look  it  over,  but  of  course  the 
trainer  couldn't  figure  it  out.  All  he 
could  do,  he  said,  was  tape  it  up  and 
keep  his  fingers  crossed.  Spud  said  go 
on  over  to  the  dorm  and  lie  down,  get 
off  the  bad  leg.  I  didn't  jerk  sodas  on 
Fridays,  so  I  went  on  out  of  the  dress- 
ing rooms,  limping  to  make  it  look 
good,  and  outside  was  Julio  McGinnis. 
When  he  saw  me  limping  he  gave  me  a 
nasty  grin,  a  kind  of  sneer.  I  had  an  in- 
tense desire  to  bust  him  in  the  teeth. 

FRIDAY  night  I  slept— off  and  on. 
Then  it  was  Saturday  morning,  and 
Saturday  mornings  are  all  alike  in  the 
fall.  You  try  to  act  calm  when  all  the 
time  you're  churning  around  inside, 
nervous  and  tense  and  excited  and 
scared.  I  found  out  it  doesn't  matter 
whether  you're  going  to  play  or  not, 
you  still  feel  that  way.    I  ate  the  big 
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Barbasol  is  better  for  you,  for  your  skin.  Barbasol's 
special  emulsion  moistens  wiry  whiskers,  softens  and  takes 
the  "starch"  out  of  'em!  Its  body  holds  stubble  so  your 
razor  can  slick  it  ofF.  Shaving's  easier  —  results  smootherl 

And  Barbasol  is  better  for  your  skin.  Most  shave 
creams  are  alkaline  —  tend  to  remove  natural  skin  lubri- 
cants, leave  your  face  feeling  dry  and  taut.  Barbasol's 
gentler  formula  doesn't  dry  out  your  skin  because  it's  buf- 
fered to  a  neutral  pH  with  H3BO3.  Your  face  feels  betterl 

What's  more,  Barbasol  has  more  "emollients"  than  any 
other  shave  cream.  These  softening,  soothing  agents  assure 
you  of  close,  painless  shaves  every  time.  NO  BRUSH, 
NO  LATHER,  NO  RUB-IN  with  Barbasoll 
Get  it  today! 
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Here's  Why. . 

Anacin®  is  like  a  doctor's 
prescription.  That  is,  Anacin  contains  not 
one  but  a  combination  of  medically  proved 
active  ingredients.  Anacin  is  specially  com- 
pounded to  give  FAST,  LONG  LASTING 
relief.    Don't    wait.    Buy    Anacin    today. 
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Wake  Up 

To  More  Comfort 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  bnckactie,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head- 
aches and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kidney 
function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is  very 
important  to  good  health.  When  some  everyday  con- 
dition, such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  im- 
portant function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer 
nagging  backache— feel   miserable. 

Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan's  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It's  amaz- 
ing how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 
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Prevent  Clopsingr.  Back-upB, 
OfTcnsive  Odors  in  SeptlcTanks, 
Cvsapools,  Outdoor  Toll«ts. 

One  Treatmont  la^ts  months. 
Gunranteed.  Onlv  $1.69  at  Hard- 
ware, DruR,  and  Feed  Stores. 
d-ConCo.,lnc.,ChlcaBoll,lll. 
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ten-o'clock  lunch  with  the  rest  of  the 
squad,  and  then  I  tried  to  read  a  book, 
and  after  that  I  looked  at  farm  equip- 
ment in  a  catalogue.  But  1  felt  lousy, 
and  it  wasn't  just  because  it  looked  like 
Nancy  had  got  tired  of  our  old  ro- 
mance. When  it  came  time  to  go  to  the 
stadium,  1  knew  I  couldn't  sit  up  in  the 
stands  like  an  ordinary  spectator.  1  told 
Spud  I  wanted  to  suit  up  and  sit  on  the 
bench,  and  he  said  it  didn't  matter.  He 
was  drawn  as  tight  as  a  fiddle  string. 

It  was  a  cool,  sunny  day,  a  beautiful 
day,  and  I  never  saw  such  a  crowd,  or 
heard  so  much  noise.  There  was  an  un- 
dercurrent of  excitement,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  I  realized  what  I  was  going  to 
miss.  Two  undefeated  teams  were 
meeting  to  decide  the  conference  cham- 
pionship and  1  was  on  vacation — with 

pay- 
After  the  warmup  period,  we  went 
back  to  the  dressing  room  and  Spud 
read  off  the  starting  line-up — we  were 
to  receive — and  when  he  said  Babe  Nel- 
son at  fullback,  I  could  feel  the  guys 
looking  at  me.  Spud  talked  for  a  while; 
I  don't  know  what  he  said.  I  felt  like 
crying.  I  wanted  to  play,  but  I  wanted 
even  worse  to  play  pro  ball.  When  Spud 
finished  and  the  guys  began  talking  it 
up,  I  had  a  bad  stinging  behind  my  eyes. 
To  hell  with  eighty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars, I  thought.  And  then  I  saw  Julio 
giving  me  that  contemptuous  stare,  and 
it  wasn't  just  the  money  at  all.  I  wanted 
him  to  get  clobbered.  So  I  looked  at 
Babe  Nelson  and  I  thought:  Good  luck, 
kid.  Maybe  this  is  your  big  break. 
Maybe  you  can  impress  the  public.  I 
never  could,  but  maybe  you  can. 

WELL,  the  game  started.  Tech 
kicked  off  and  Roe  ran  it  out  to  the 
eighteen.  Then  on  the  first  play,  just  as 
Julio  reached  the  hole,  it  was  suddenly 
stoppered  by  this  big  guy  Smith,  and 
Julio  lost  a  yard.  On  the  next  play  Babe 
Nelson  picked  up  five  up  the  middle. 
But  then  Julio  got  clobbered  again. 
Tech  was  using  a  five-three  defense, 
with  Smith  the  middle  line-backer.  And 
that  guy  was  psychic.  He'd  figure  the 
play  and  then  he'd  shoot  the  gap,  and 
this  time  he  met  Julio  low  and  hard,  and 
Julio  lost  two  yards.  So  Roe  kicked 
out  of  danger,  and  it  was  Tech's  ball  on 
their  own  twenty-six. 

When  Julio  came  ofl"  the  field,  his 
nose  was  bleeding  a  little,  and  I  thought: 
Yeah,  now  we  start  getting  careful. 
Goldilocks. 

On  the  first  play,  Tech's  big  fullback 
got  sixteen  right  up  the  middle,  and 
Jones,  our  left  halfback,  got  knocked 
out.  They  brought  him  off  the  field, 
and  Spud  put  Julio  in  at  safety  and 
switched  Roe  to  the  left-half  spot.  And 
on  the  next  play  the  Tech  quarterback 
faded  and  cut  loose  with  the  longest 
pass  I  ever  saw,  and  Julio  was  suckered 
out  of  position.  An  end  got  behind  him 
and  under  the  ball,  and  Tech  had  a  big 
six-point  lead.  They  kicked  the  extra 
point. 

Tech  kicked  off  and  Roe  ran  it  out  to 
the  thirty.  And  then,  after  Julio  got 
clobbered  again,  Holland  tried  a  pass, 
got  rushed,  and  threw  badly  instead  of 
eating  the  ball  for  a  loss.  The  wobbling 
pa.ss  was  intercepted  and  the  guy  went 
all  the  way  down  the  east  side  line  for 
another  Tech  touchdown.  Tech  missed 
the  extra  point,  and  with  just  six  min- 
utes gone  in  the  first  quarter,  we  were 
behind  thirteen  to  nothing.  I  was  sweat- 
ing blood  and  ice  water  all  over  the 
bench,  one  second  wanting  to  play,  the 
next  second  seeing  eighty-five  hundred 
dollars  down  the  drain. 

What  did  it,  finally,  was  Julio.  He 
kept  getting  clobbered,  and  I  kept  wait- 


ing for  him  to  start  flinching.  And  he 
never  did.  He  kept  trying.  And  every 
time  he  got  smeared  by  that  big  line- 
backer. Smith,  or  by  an  end  Babe  hadn't 
got  out  of  the  play,  the  kid  would  jump 
up  and  hustle  into  the  huddle.  And 
next  time  he'd  try  harder  than  ever. 
Sam  tried  passes,  and  a  couple  times  he 
had  to  eat  the  ball,  and  he  tried  Roe  on 
wide  stuff  that  didn't  go  anywhere,  and 
then  he'd  give  the  ball  to  Julio  again, 
and  Julio  would  try  like  crazy.  And  I 
sat  there  crying  down  the  inside  of  my 
face  because  it  was  my  team  out  there 
getting  the  works,  losing  its  timing  and 
its  punch. 

Then,  with  seconds  left  in  that  first 
quarter,  Julio  went  off  tackle  again  and 
the  line  made  him  a  hole,  and  he  hit  it 
from  one  side  just  as  Smith  hit  it  from 
the  other  side,  and  you  could  hear  the 
impact  in  the  next  county.  My  stomach 
turned  over  as  Julio  went  down  under 
Smith.  But  it  was  Julio  who  got  up  first. 
And  then  he  did  a  thing  that  fixed  me 
good.  So  what  if  he  was  cocky,  this 
was  separate  from  everything  else. 
When  he  got  up,  he  reached  down  and 
helped  Smith  up,  and  then  gave  the  big 
guy  a  condescending  .slap  on  the  rump 
and  trotted  toward  our  huddle.  A  lump 
rose  into  my  throat  and  I  couldn't  see 
the  field  any  more.  I  knew  what  I  had 
to  do;  I  had  to  go  out  there  and  take 
care  of  Smith,  I  had  to  go  build  a  road 
for  Julio. 

I  kissed  eighty-five  hundred  dollars 
good-by  and  started  banging  Spud's  ear 
about  the  whole  deal.  I  had  to  tell  him 
all  of  it,  because  otherwise  he  wouldn't 
think  my  knee  was  well  enough  for  me 
to  play.  And  when  I  told  him  about 
Truck  Andrews  he  blew  his  top. 

"That  damned,  redheaded — "  Spud 
roared.  "I'll  have  him  barred  from  or- 
ganized sports  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

"He  ain't  redheaded,"  I  said.  "He's 
black-headed." 

"IV hat?"  Spud  hollered.  "You  big 
chump!  You  moron.  Get  out  there  and 
play  football!" 

When  I  ran  into  the  huddle  and  sent 
Babe  to  the  bench,  Holland  grinned, 
and  Julio  wiped  blood  off  his  face  and 
stared  at  me  with  astonishment.  I  had 
to  make  a  production  out  of  it.  I  said: 
"Call  one  off  tackle.  I  want  to  meet 
this  guy  Smith." 

So  1  met  the  giiy  Smith,  and  for  the 
rest  of  a  long  afternoon  I  met  him  often, 
and  sometimes  I  took  care  of  him  and 
sometimes  he  took  care  of  me.    That 


first  time,  he  thought  I  was  carrying  1 
ball    and   tackled   me,   and  Julio  shjj 
through    behind   me   and   got   hims 
thirty-seven  yards.    And  that's  howl 
was.    If  I  didn't  get  my  man,  we  didn 
go  much  of  anywhere.  But  if  I  got  bin 
Roe  and  Julio  traveled.    At  the  hq 
the  score  was  them  twenty,  us  fourte 
Julio  scoring  once  on  a  forty-five-yal 
jaunt,  and  Holland  once  from  the  fo] 
on  a  keeper. 

THE  Tech  coach  must  have  made 
medicine  in  the  dressing  room 
tween  halves,  because  when  they  ca 
back  on  the  field  and  took  our  seconi 
half  kickoff,  they  didn't  stop  grindiij 
out  yards  until  they  had  another  T, 
and  the  score  was  twenty-seven  to  foi 
teen.   After  that  it  was  seesaw,  with 
showing  the  strain  and  their  line  oi 
playing  us  and  causing  us  to  fumble 
foul  up. 

And   so   we   came   into   the   foi 
quarter   still    trailing   by    thirteen 
points,  and  I  guess  everybody  in  t 
stands  had   it  about  written  off  as 
Tech  victory. 

We  got  the  ball  on  our  twenty-o 
with  six  minutes  to  go,  finally,  am 
guess  by  then  even  most  of  our  o' 
guys  figured  we  couldn't  whip  the  cloc] 
They  began  slacking  off  a  little 
not  Julio,  and  not  Holland.  And 
me,  either.  In  the  huddle  Holland  sai 
"Give  us  working  room."  And 
called  me  to  take  the  ball  oy^r  tack 
and  a  screwy  thing  happened.  Th 
big  Tech  tackle  reared  up  in  front 
me  and  that  should  have  been  that,  on 
he  must  have  figured  I  was  trying 
block  him  and  that  Julio  had  the  be! 
He  grabbed  my  head  and  yanked 
right  on  past  him,  almost  ditching  n 
The  line-backer,  who  had  started  layi 
back  instead  of  shooting  the  gap,  f 
ured  it  smart,  too.  I  hadn't  been  can 
ing  except  on  third  downs  in  Te 
country,  and  he  couldn't  see  the  bal 
was  holding  in  my  gut  with  my  ri[ 
arm — so  he  side-stepped  me  and  wt 
in  there  to  get  whoever  had  the  bagga; 
By  the  time  they  saw  their  mistake 
was  digging  for  the  pay  dirt.  I  got 
the  way  down  to  their  twenty  before  t 
safety  bumped  me  out  of  bounds, 
the  huddle  Julio  grinned  at  me.  "N: 
faking.  Dunk,"  he  said. 

Well,  Holland  had  been  saving  a  ) 
play  for  right  about  here.  It  started  lii 
the  option  around  our  left  end,  with  Si! 
scouting  down  the  line  ready  to  cut  a' 
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n  or  shovel  back  to  Julio,  ac- 
rding  to  whether  the  end  came 
or  stayed  outside.  This  time  I 
Iced  a  block  to  make  the  end 
'ime  in,  and  Sam  shoveled  to 
lio,  and  Julio  made  as  if  to  go 
de  with  it,  but  he  was  fading 
ck  a  little,  too.    And  then  he 
it  loose  with  a  long,  wobbly  left- 
ndcd  pass   that   never  would 
ve  bought  us  anything  if  they'd 
en  halfway  expected  it.    Roe 
opped  and  came  back  a  couple 
steps  to  sack  it  up,  and  then 
was  over  for  six  big  points. 
e  got  the  extra  point  and  the 
Dre  was  them  twenty-seven,  us 
enty-one — with   a   little   over 
e  minutes  left  in  the  game. 
Tech  didn't  want  us  ever  to  get 
i  bail   again,    and   when   we 
1  ked  to  them  they  stayed  on  the 
ound  and  started  grinding  out 
rds,  going  for  the  slow  first 
wns  and  getting  them.    They 
re   down   to  our   twenty-one 
th  a  third  down  and  two  to  go 
en  the  clock  said  a  minute  and 
lalf  left.    It  looked  like  we'd 
1  d  it.  But  sometimes  you  get  a 
bak,  and  we  got  one. 
The  Tech  quarterback  called 
:pass.    Nobody  would  pass  on 
1  rd  down  with  only  two  yards 
yo.    It's  foolish,  so  foolish  it 
luld've  worked,  and  nearly  did.   Ex- 
ot  that  Kazak,  our  right  end,  figuring 
>  un  play,  went  ripping  into  the  Tech 
t;kfield.   When  the  quarterback  fired 
t;  ball,  with  their  lanky  old  end  al- 
!idy  behind  Julio  and  open,  Kazak 
:    a   desperation    leap   and    ticked 
:     ball    with    his    finger    tips,    just 
f  Dugh  to  deflect  it.   I  was  going  back 
It,  trying  to  cover  that  end.    Julio 
Mled  at   me  and  I   looked  over  my 
sjulder  and  saw  the  ball  coming  right 
;  nie.  I  fielded  it  on  our  five-yard  line 
J  cut  upfield  without  breaking  stride, 
.J   there  was  pay   dirt.    But   it  was 
nety-five  long  yards  away  with  a  lot 
(  space  between. 

i|UR  guys  started  blocking  like  crazy 
'  and  I  kept  churning  the  turf.  All  at 
ce  there  wasn't  a  soul  between  me 
i  the  goal  line  except  the  disgruntled 
arterback  whose  strategy  had  back- 
!d  on  him.  I  was  pretty  pooped,  and 
:ould  hear  hoofbeats  behind  me.  I 
ndered  who  would  get  me,  the  quar- 
back  or  the  guy  behind  me.  And 
in,  twenty  feet  from  the  quarterback, 
nething  whizzed  past  me  and  drove 

0  his  gut  and  cut  him  down,  and  as 
'ent  around  the  collision  I  saw  that  it 
s  Julio. 

1  finally  got  shoestringed  on  Tech's 
teen,  and  three  plays  later  we  were 

on  the  sixteen  and  with  only  thirty- 
seconds  to  go.  Sam  called  the  trick 

<s  play  with  Julio  throwing  left- 
ded,  a  call  I  didn't  like  much.  And 
time  it  didn't  work.  Julio  kept  fad- 

:,  but  they  had  Roe  covered.  I  faded, 
brush-blocking  would-be  tacklers 

[ay  from  Julio,  but  at  the  rate  we 

e  going  we'd  wind  up  around  the 

when  the  clock  ran  out  on  us.  And 

n  suddenly  Julio  crossed  that  invisi- 
line  between  whiz  kid  and  seasoned 

yer. 

'Let's  run  it,  Pete,"  he  yelled,  and 

[side-stepped  a  guard  and  pivoted  and 
for  the  far  side  line  at  the  forty.  I 
with  him,  staying  inside  his  swing. 
the  twenty  a  couple  of  Tech  men 
le  in  fast,  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
t  was  careless  football;  I  cut  them 
down  and  rolled  over  in  time  to 
Julio  and  the  big  guy.  Smith,  con- 
ging  somewhere  down  around  the 
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I  stood  looking  at  her.   She  was  all  that  I 
wanted,  but  it  was  just  too  bad  about  that 

ten-yard  line.  They  came  together  and 
I  closed  my  eyes  because  I  knew  Julio 
was  stopped. 

When  I  heard  the  mad  yelling  from 
the  crowd  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  Smith 
was  on  the  turf — and  Julio  was  dancing 
up  and  down  in  the  end  zone.  Later  I 
found  out  he  had  given  the  big  guy  an 
elbow  in  the  teeth  and  cut  at  the  mo- 
ment of  collision,  but  in  the  newsreels 
it  looked  like  Julio  just  ran  over  the 
man. 

Time  was  all  gone  off  the  clock  now, 
and  the  stadium  was  hushed  as  we  lined 
up  for  the  extra-point  try,  and  then  the 
crowd  went  wild.  We  took  the  game, 
twenty-eight  to  twenty-seven.  After 
that  it  got  crazy,  real  crazy.  The 
stands  emptied  onto  the  field,  and  it 
must  have  taken  us  ten  minutes  to  get 
to  the  dressing  rooms.  It  wasn't  much 
better  there,  with  the  squad  yelling  and 
banging  lockers  and  crying  and  sing- 
ing. I  don't  recall  much.  •  I  was  crying 
some  myself.  It's  all  pretty  vague.  I 
remember  one  thing.  Murph  Crumes, 
the  editor,  was  there  and  he  yelled 
above  the  noise  to  Julio:  "How  do  you 
know  where  to  go  on  those  long  runs, 
McGinnis?" 

Julio  hooked  an  arm  around  my  neck 
and  yelled  back:  "Man,  I  just  follow 
old  Pete.  He  knows  all  the  short  cuts." 

It  was  a  nice  thing  for  him  to  say, 
but  not  necessarily  true.  He  did  all 
right  without  me  on  that  last  one.  He'd 
be  okay,  that  Julio.  Next  year,  when  I 
was  gone,  he'd  do  all  right.  I  got  un- 
dressed and  took  a  shower,  and  when 
the  dressing  room  had  quieted  down,  I 
put  on  my  street  clothes  and  went  out- 
side. Spud  was  grinning  all  over  the 
place  and  introducing  Julio  to  a  big, 
tough-looking  man  with  red  hair.  Spud 
saw  me  and  called  me  over. 

"Want  you  to  meet  a  friend  of  mine, 
Duncan,"  he  said.  "Fellow  named 
Truck  Andrews." 

I  got  it,  all  right.  It  didn't  take  me 
but  a  minute  to  figure  it  out.  This  was 
the  real  Andrews,  and  so  who  could  that 
other  guy  have  been?  I  stuttered  and 
stammered,  and  Spud  told  me  Truck 
knew  all  about  the  phony  deal  I'd 
chumped  into,  and  then  Truck  Andrews 
wanted  me  to  describe  his  impersona- 
tor. When  I  did,  he  shook  his  head  and 


said  he  didn't  seem  to  know  any- 
body who  fitted  the  description 
— which  is  when  Julio  bought 
into  the  conversation. 

"The  guy  Dunk  was  talking  to 
in  the  Malt  Shop?"  he  asked. 
"He's  fairly  well  known  where  I 
come  from.  Guy  name  of  Bart 
Higgins,  a  kind  of  gambler." 

I  FELT  like  crawling  in  a  hole. 
Me  doing  business  with  a  gam- 
bler, fixing  to  throw  a  game  with- 
out knowing  it.  And  all  the  time 
Julio  had  known  about  it,  or 
guessed  it,  anyhow.  No  wonder 
he'd  sneered  at  me.  Man,  if  I 
hadn't  got  that  attack  of  team 
spirit  I  never  could  have  faced 
anybody  again.  I  stood  there 
looking  at  the  ground,  hearing 
Spud  and  Truck  Andrews  dis- 
cussing how  they  would  go  to  the 
city  and  look  up  Mr.  Bart  Hig- 
gins, and  presently  Truck  was 
speaking  to  me. 

"You  must  want  to  play  pro 
ball  pretty  bad,"  he  said,  and  I 
just  nodded  miserably,  and  he 
said,  "Well,  keep  playing  like 
you  did  today  and  you're  in."  He 
laughed.  "After  all,  you  don't 
have  to  be  smart  to  play  pro  ball, 
kid.  Luckily  for  you." 

"Yeah,"  I  said,  and  they  left, 
and  I  was  looking  at  Julio,  beginning  to 
see  why  Nancy  had  gone  icy  on  me. 
"Does  Nancy  know  about  this?"  I  asked. 
"Hell,  no!"  Julio  said  indignantly. 
"I'm  no  rat.  Look,  Dunk,  don't  go  ig- 
norant about  me.  I've  got  a  girl  back 
home.  But  that  don't  mean  I  can't  be 
friends  with  your  girl,  does  it?" 

"My  ex-girl,"  I  said  glumly.  "She 
gave  me  the  freeze,  I  guess." 

"Yeah,  you  better  get  squared  away 
with  her,"  Julio  said.  "She's  low,  man. 
She  don't  know  what's  with  you  lately. 
She  says  you've  been  acting  funny." 
He  slapped  me  on  the  shoulder.  "Take 
my  advice,  man.  Go  straighten  things 
out  with  her." 

I  had  to  grin,  then.  Eighteen  years 
old  and  giving  me  advice. 

"Thank  you,  Dorothy  Dix,"  I  said, 
and  I  took  his  advice.  I  headed  for 
Nancy's  dorm,  but  she  wasn't  there; 
and  after  a  while  I  went  to  the  Malt 
Shop,  and  she  was  there,  alone  in  the 
back  booth.  I  moved  in  on  her,  and  I 
told  her  everything,  all  of  it,  because 
I  didn't  know  what  else  to  do.  And  she 
sat  there  and  listened  gravely,  her  eyes 
never  leaving  my  homely  old  face,  and 
after  a  while  she  reached  across  the 
table  and  got  my  hand  and  held  it.  And 
when  I  finished,  she  was  smiling  at  me, 
and  her  eyes  were  a  little  damp. 

"All  for  me,  wasn't  it,  baby?"  she 
said.    "You  did  it  for  Nancy." 

"Why  else?"  I  said.  "For  you.  For 
us.    I  sure  goofed  it." 

She  was  holding  my  hand  in  both  of 
hers.  "Gee,  what  a  dope  you  are,"  she 
said.    "What  a  lame-brain." 

"Guilty,"  I  said.   "I'm  nowhere." 
"You  need  somebody  to  keep  an  eye 
on  you,"  she  said.  "You're  a  little  hard- 
of-thinking." 

"I  know  it,"  I  said.  "How  come 
you're  always  so  right,  baby?" 

She  got  up  and  leaned  over  the  table 
and  kissed  me  on  the  nose  and  sat  down 
again.  "Okay,  hand  it  over,  farmer," 
she  said. 

"Hand  over  what?"  I  said. 
"The   application   blank,"   she   said. 
"I'd  like  to  apply  for  the  job." 

"Hell,  you  don't  need  no  references," 
I  said.   "You're  hired." 

And  after  that,  who  needed  to  do 
any  talking?  AAA 
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The  prize — forty  pounds  of  fighting  South  American  condor  held  by  its  three  captors  (1.  to  r.),  the  author,  Carlos  Prentice  and  Dick  Weldy 


Here's  how  to  do  it:  climb  three  miles  into  the  towering  Andes,  dig  a  pit,  then  lie  in  it  for  da^s 
with  a  butchered  burro  over  your  head.    When  a  condor  gets  close  enough — reach  up  and  grab! 


Prentice  descends  into  gravelike  trap.    Dead   burro  attracts  condors,  man  seizes  bird's  feet 
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A  CON  DOR,  according  to  the  dictionaries,  ii 
a  large  South  American  vulture.  In  my  perl 
sonal  book,  the  definition  is  true,  but  grosslT 
inadequate.  I  thinic  of  the  condor  as  40  pounds  ol 
more  of  fighting  fury  capable  of  tearing  into  enemi 
humans  with  vicious  sweeps  of  its  beak.  1  knowl 
because  I've  battled  the  powerful  birds  myself.  lif 
fact,  I  was  a  member  of  a  small  expedition  into  thJ 
Peruvian  Andes  which  succeeded  in  catching  thref 
condors  barehanded. 

It  was  while  sitting  in  a  hotel  dining  room  il 
Lima,  Peru,  that  I  first  heard  of  the  thrills  anJ 
hazards  which  go  with  hunting  condors  bare! 
handed.  I  had  spent  the  better  part  of  a  year  il 
South  American  jungle  areas  pursuing  my  regulal 
business-hobby  of  investigating  reports  of  burieJ 
treasure,  and  I  was  relaxing  over  cocktails  witl 
Dick  Weldy,  an  airline  executive,  and  Carlcl 
Prentice,  a  Peruvian  of  British  ancestry. 

"If  you  really  want  something  different  to  writl 
about,"  said  Prentice,  who  frequently  hunts  will 
animals  and  birds  for  zoos,  "you  ought  to  try  tacl 
gling  with  condors  my  way  three  miles  up  in  thi 
Andes.  It's  dangerous  and  eerie  and  sometimtl 
distasteful.  There  can  be  long  hours  of  fruitlesi 
monotonous  waiting.  But  once  you  sight  a  condcl 
and  try  to  grab  it  with  your  hands,  you'll  realiz| 
that  it  is  like  no  other  hunting  in  the  world. 

"I  have  a  hacienda  in  the  mountains  about  30| 
miles  north  of  here  that's  an  excellent  base  of  ojl 
erations.  If  you  gentlemen  would  like  to  me«| 
condors  firsthand,  we  can  leave  at  dawn." 

Weldy  and  I  accepted  the  challenge  and  the  o|| 
portunity.  The  next  morning  the  three  of  us  weil 
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heading  north  on  along  the  shore  road.  After  ar- 
riving at  Trujillo,  which  is  about  225  miles  south 
of  the  Ecuadorian  border,  we  turned  eastward. 
Then  we  crawled  in  low  gear  higher  and  higher 
into  the  mountains  toward  the  hacienda,  set  on  an 
elevation  of  11,000  feet.  During  the  tortuous 
ascent  to  the  Prentice  home,  we  forded  one  river 
13  times  as  it  turned  and  twisted  its  way  down  to 
the  floor  of  the  valley  from  its  snow-capped  source. 
Some  of  the  curves  in  the  mountain  road  were  so 
sharp  that  at  times  we  had  to  cut  in,  and  then  back 
up,  before  we  could  drive  forward  and  finally  com- 
plete a  turn. 

We  arrived  at  the  hacienda  late  at  night.  Carlos 
took  me  aside  and  pointed  to  one  gigantic  black 
uak  silhouetted  far  in  the  distance. 

That  is  where  the  condors  nest,"  he  said.    "In 
three  days'  time,  we  shall  be  there." 

Safer  to  Ride  on  Burros  Than  in  Cars 

Nine  men  went  on  the  hunt.  In  addition  to 
'^i  entice,  Weldy  and  myself,  there  were  a  photogra- 
_pher,  a  Peruvian  aid  of  Prentice'  and  four  Indian 
ivorkers.  From  the  hacienda  onward,  it  was  im- 
wssible  to  use  a  car.  Our  personal  vehicles  were 
he  ridiculous-looking  but  amazingly  durable  little 
urros;  our  supply  cars,  heavily  laden  pack  mules. 

We  loaded  the  mules  with  a  two  weeks'  supply  of 
"ood — mostly  canned  goods — and  plenty  of  extra- 
varm  clothing  and  blankets  to  protect  us  against 
he  cold  Andean  nights.  On  the  trip  we  shot  a  deer 
vhich  provided  final  insurance  against  any  food 
)roblems.  But  I  was  to  find  that  even  my  heavy 
'ur-lined  jacket  didn't  give  complete  protection 
rom  the  biting  mountain  winds. 

Before  leaving  the  estate  on  the  last  and  most 


dangerous  leg  of  our  journey  to  the  condor  alti- 
tudes, Serior  Maximo  Prentice,  an  uncle  of  Carlos, 
gave  us  some  sobering  advice.  "Leave  it  to  Carlos 
to  lead  you  to  those  vicious  birds,"  the  old  man  said 
in  heavily  accented  English.  "That  young  man  has 
a  way  with  those  devils.  But  I  must  warn  you  to  be 
careful — and  not  only  because  of  the  condors.  Up 
high  in  the  mountain  you  will  find  life  different, 
more  difficult.  Your  heart  will  be  working  under 
a  tremendous  strain.  Always  try  to  walk  slowly. 
Never  run  under  any  circumstances." 

Like  many  mountains  in  the  high  Andes,  the 
peak  we  were  headed  for  is  still  unnamed  and,  to 
a  great  extent,  unexplored.  After  leaving  the  Pren- 
tice hacienda,  we  first  had  to  descend  into  the 
valley.  By  dawn  of  the  next  day,  we  were  at 
the  foothills  of  the  mountain.  A  few  hours  later 
the  real  climb  began. 

Yard  by  yard,  the  narrow  mountain  trail  became 
increasingly  perilous.  It  zigzagged  back  and  forth 
across  the  bald  face  of  the  rocky  cliff.  We  knew 
that  a  wrong  step  would  mean  a  plunge  to  almost 
certain  death  into  the  valley  now  thousands  of  feet 
below. 

A  pack  mule  proved  to  be  the  only  victim.  It 
brushed  against  a  cactus  plant  growing  alongside 
the  trail,  when  we  were  at  an  altitude  of  14,000 
feet.  The  sharp  jab  of  the  needles  caused  the 
heavily  laden  beast  to  lose  its  footing  on  a  slippery 
ledge  and  it  tumbled  off  the  side.  Looking  down- 
ward, I  could  see  the  doomed  mule  turning  over 
and  over,  scattering  blankets,  canned  food,  dishes 
and  pans  from  its  pack.  I  was  so  unnerved  that 
my  knees  became  weak  and  my  feet  slipped  out 
of  the  stirrups.  Fortunately,  my  burro  mistook  my 
quaking  for  a  sign  to  go  ahead.  As  I  closed  my  eyes 
and  prayed,  we  safely  passed  over  the  same  stretch 


Captured  condor  required  97  minutes  to  subdue 


rhe  author  and  Weldy,  with  one  of  the  Indian  workers  at  base  camp,  scan  the  skies  for  sight  of  condor.   Hunters  waited  five  days  for  the  first  condor 
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of  rock  that  proved  fatal  to  the  pack  an- 
imal. 

Carlos  sent  one  of  the  Indians  back 
into  the  valley  to  retrieve  the  valuable 
lost  supplies.  When  he  caught  up  with 
us  three  days  later,  he  had  only  four 
cans  of  corned  beef,  a  frying  pan  and 
two  blankets.  Everything  else  had  been 
destroyed  or  was  missing. 

View  of  a  Condor  in  Flight 

It  took  us  two  and  one  half  harrow- 
ing days  to  reach  the  cliff  where  Carlos 
wanted  to  build  the  trap  that  would 
help  us  catch  the  birds.  Just  a  few  hours 
before  we  arrived  we  spotted  our  first 
condor.  It  sailed  majestically  over  our 
heads  and,  sighting  us,  made  a  lazy 
circle — apparently  to  give  us  a  second 
look.  As  it  passed  over  our  heads  we 
could  see  the  bird's  piercing  eyes,  the 
white  ruffle  around  its  neck  and 
the  enormous  spread  of  its  coal-black 
and  white  wings.  And  we  could  hear 
the  strange,  eerie  winglike  sound  that 
followed  in  its  wake. 

An  ugly,  almost  grotesque-looking 
bird  on  the  ground,  the  condor  is  a 
beautiful  creature  in  the  air.  As  our 
bird  finished  its  inspection,  it  suddenly 
headed  upward  and  in  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds was  just  a  faint  black  speck  against 
the  sky.  Carlos  calculated  that  it  was 
flying  at  over  26,000  feet — roughly  five 
miles  high — as  it  passed  from  sight. 

Our  ledge  was  at  an  altitude  of 
17,000  feet.  It  measured  about  200 
yards  long  by  30  yards  wide.  From  it 
we  were  surrounded  by  views  which 
I'll  never  forget.  Far  below,  we  could 
see  the  river  which  runs  along  the  floor 
of  the  valley.   A  surging,  wild  mass  of 


water  just  a  few  days  before  when  we 
were  beside  it,  it  now  appeared  a  slen- 
der, silver  thread. 

Above  us,  and  not  too  far  above, 
were  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
mighty  Andes.  Our  own  mountain  glis- 
tened white  in  the  fading  afternoon  sun- 
shine. Its  crest,  now  clearly  visible,  rose 
to  a  sharp  needle  point.  High  up,  near 
the  summit,  I  could  see  several  dark 
spots  which  Carlos  said  were  the  caves 
which  housed  the  giant  condors.  Here 
they  made  their  nests,  reared  their 
young  and  looked  out  over  the  high 
world  in  which  they  were  supreme.  We 
set  out  to  disturb  their  serenity. 

The  kind  of  trap  that  Carlos  uses  to 
assist  in  catching  condors  looks  like  an 
American  cemetery  plot — six  feet  long, 
three  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep.  A 
steel  stake  is  sunk  into  the  center  of  the 
pit  to  serve  as  an  anchor  if  and  when  a 
bird  is  caught. 

The  covering  is  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  trap  because  the  condors 
are  so  keen-eyed  they  can  spot  irregu- 
larities in  the  terrain  from  miles  away. 
Carlos  favors  putting  heavy  pieces  of 
wood  over  the  top  of  the  opening  and 
then  covering  them  with  thick  layers  of 
yellow  mountain  grass  to  blend  with 
the  surrounding  area. 

Weldy  and  I  pitched  in  to  help  the 
Peruvians  dig  the  pit.  Our  efforts,  how- 
ever, came  to  a  quick  and  sudden  end. 
Exertion  at  these  altitudes  was  imjjos- 
sible  for  us — we  weren't  used  to  the 
rarefied  air. 

My  knees  buckled  and  my  breath 
came  in  frenzied  gasps.  Remembering 
Carlos'  uncle's  warnings,  I  felt  for  a 
moment  as  if  I  were  going  to  collapse. 

I  recovered  only  to  get  another  shock. 
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"He's   rather   on    the   thin    side 
except  where  his  wallet  bulges' 
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''Where  there's  Smoke.. ^ 


You  got  'em?" 


'Let's  go  .  .  .  down 
the  basement" 


'See  . . .  what  did  I  tell  you?' 
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I  had  forgotten  that  condors,  because 
they  are  vultures,  are  most  attracted  to 
dead  bait.  To  my  sorrow,  Carlos  picked 
out  a  little  burro  to  be  the  bait  for  this 
hunt.  He  shot  the  burro,  and  the 
Indians  placed  it  at  the  edge  of  the 
trap.  The  next  step  was  to  pile  rows  of 
cactus  around  the  animal  except  on 
the  side  nearest  the  pit. 

Strategy  in  Use  of  Trap 

Since  condors  are  unable  to  fly  from 
a  standing  position  except  in  a  strong 
breeze  and  can  only  take  off  by  heading 
rapidly  into  the  wind  like  an  airplane, 
the  strategy  now  was  perfectly  clear. 
Two  or  three  of  us  would  be  down  in 
the  pit  peering  upward  out  of  little  peep- 
holes cut  in  the  grass.  The  condors,  at- 
tracted by  the  bait,  would  land  and 
start  eating.  The  sharp,  needle-pointed 
cacti  would  keep  the  birds  from  eating 
except  when  they  were  standing  di- 
rectly on  the  trap.  Our  job  would  be  to 
reach  up  between  the  logs,  grab  a 
bird's  legs  and  tie  at  least  one  to  the 
steel  stake.  This  done,  we  could  leave 
the  pit  and  go  about  trussing  up  the 
condor  for  the  journey  down  the  moun- 
tain.  It  sounded  simple.   It  wasn't. 

That  night  we  moved  our  camp  some 
distance  away  to  avoid  leaving  a  hint  of 
civilization  around  the  trap.  Prentice 
pointed  out  that  condors  start  flying 
about  ten  in  the  morning  and  return 
home  in  midafternoon.  Consequently, 
we  were  always  to  have  at  least  two 
men  in  the  pit  from  nine  o'clock  to 
three. 

The  next  morning  we  entered  the 
trap  and  began  the  long  vigil.  At  first 
we  were  tense  with  expectation.  Then 
the  hours  began  to  drag.  The  dead 
burro  began  to  throw  off  a  horrible 


odor.     It    didn't    help    much   to   hi 
Carlos  say  that  the  smell  of  decay 
flesh  would  help  attract  the  birds.  I  fl 
a  little  ill  in  the  narrow  confines  of  ij 
hole.   And  not  as  much  as  one  skin 
eagle  came  down  to  sample  our  bit- 
quet   table.    Finally,  at  three  o'cloit' 
we  climbed  wearily  out  of  our  temjk 
rary  grave  and  tramped  back  to  ijj; 
camp.  It  had  been  a  day  of  despair  a' 
frustration.  Our  sleeping  quarters  W( 
in  an  old  Inca  graveyard  that  was  fil 
with  bones  and  pieces  of  decayed  cl 
ing.    My  chills  that  night  were  caui 
by  more  than  the  weather. 

The  next  three  days  were  a  ni 
mare  of  continuous  horror.  The  wa 
daylight  sun  brought  out  the  full  stei 
of  the  rotting  burro.  The  awful  s 
permeated  our  clothes  and,  even  wlj 
we  were  out  of  the  pit,  seemed  to  fla 
our  food.  Our  morale  sank  even  mi] 
as  we  spied  dozens  of  condors  high 
the  air — and  not  one  on  the  groi 
near  our  sacrificial  burro. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  <| 
luck  finally  changed.  Although  we  sV 
nothing,  we  suddenly  heard  the  pecuir 
moaning  sound  that  follows  in  a  o¥ 
dor's  wake.  A  bird,  flying  low,  H 
passed  overhead.  Would  it  retu  ^ 
Then  the  three  of  us  concealed  in  , 
pit  heard  a  welcome  thump  as  the  d 
dor  took  its  first  step  on  our  trap.  Tm 
was  a  second  step  and  a  third.  Tl 
we  heard  the  savage  rending  of  fltj 
The  giant  bird  was  eating. 

Carlos  peered  through  the  grass-c 
ered  roof  and  signaled  finally  that 
bird  was  directly  over  his  head.  We| 
and  I  saw  his  right  hand  rise  slowly, 
passed  between  the  logs  and  disappea 
into  the  dead  grass.  Suddenly  Ca; 
lunged.  "I've  got  him,"  he  cried, 
got  him!" 
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l^Hench — and,  alwfays,  danger 


"he  condor,  seeking  to  free  itself, 
k;  a  mighty  surge  that  pulled  his  cap- 
to  halfway  out  of  the  trap.  Although 
f/'vere  almost  numb  with  excitement, 
VVdy  and  I  managed  to  pull  Carlos 
bK  into  the  hole  and  help  him  secure 
th  struggling  bird's  leg  with  the  noose 
*  :h  had  been  ready  and  waiting  for 
thjast  five  days.  We  tied  the  end  of  it 
to  he  steel  post  and  temporarily,  at 
le.:,  had  ourselves  a  condor. 

hen  we  climbed  out  of  the  pit  to  see 

31  captive.    We  found  ourselves  fac- 

a  3  fearsome  adversary.  The  condor, 

ti  rown  eyes  glaring,  studied  us  with- 

>i  fear.   Its  beak  was  open,  ready  to 

any  one  of  us  came  near  enough. 

t  emendous  wings  were  outstretched. 

V   from  its  throat  came  a  menacing 

li  ng  sound. 

arlos  ran  over  to  a  nearby  tree  and 

hed  a  sack  to  throw  over  the  wildly 

a  >hing  bird's  head.   But  the  thought 

>r  ed  a  good  deal  easier  than  the  deed. 

fi  couldn't  get  close  enough.    Even 

/h  Weldy  and  I  tried  to  help  out  by 

i:  acting  the  bird  from  the  side  lines, 

-  (ice  still  found  it  impossible  to  slip 

nask  over  its  head.  The  bird  tried 

^ht  all  of  us  at  once.   And  in  one 

ul  lunge  it  came  close  enough  to 


rip  one  of  Weldy's  pant  legs  from  knee 
to  ankle. 

It  took  one  hour  and  thirty-seven  min- 
utes for  the  giant  condor  finally  to  tire 
and  stop  fighting.  The  sack  went  over 
its  head  and  was  tied  securely  around 
its  neck.  Our  prize  was  a  beauty.  It 
weighed  40  pounds  and  had  a  measured 
wingspread  of  more  than  10  feet. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  24  hours, 
before  starting  our  downward  journey, 
we  managed  to  bag  two  more  condors 
after  vicious  battles — both  birds  turned 
out  to  be  smaller  than  the  first — and  we 
lost  one  that  we  actually  had  our  hands 
on.  Back  in  civilization,  Carlos  gave 
the  largest  condor  to  the  zoo  in  Lima. 
And  he  filled  standing  orders  for  the 
other  two.  One  went  to  Mexico,  and 
the  other  to  Germany.  The  two  brought 
a  total  of  $750. 

The  next  time  you  visit  a  zoo  take 
ai  good  look  at  the  caged  condors  and 
think  of  the  fantastically  high  altitudes 
over  which  they  once  reigned.  It's 
quite  a  thrill  to  meet  the  giant  bird  in 
its  native  Andes.  I  learned  the  exciting 
way  that  catching  condors  bare-handed 
can't  be  classified  as  just  another  sport. 
It's  more  like  an  adventure  into  the  im- 
possible. 
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'Hello,  Freddie  boy!  Made  it  in  12  hours, 
eh?  Exactly  where  are  you?  63rd  and 
Lancaster?  Well  look,  cut  over  63rd  to 
City  Line,  then  —  Just  a  minute,  Fred 
—  Alice  thinks  if  you  go  straight  out 
Girard  Avenue  and  cut  over  to  Broad 
Street  —  Hold  on,  Fred.  Hello,  Fred, 
listen:  the  way  I  originally  told  you  is  the 
more  direct  route.  Cut  over  City  Line 
Avenue  Bridge  to  the  River  Drive  and 
follow  that  out  to  Hunting  Park  Avenue 
where  you'll  see  a  sign  that  —  Hold  on, 
Fred  —  Hello,  Fred,  stay  at  63rd  and 
Lancaster;    PU    meet   you    with    my    car** 


STAN   FINE 


■5 1  h :  PAYGrF ! 

"Millions  more  buy 
Sparkling  Canada  Dry  Water 
because  tbey  like  it  better- 

AND  so  WILL  YOU! 


Blend-ability  is  the  unique  ability  of  Canada  Dry 
Water  to  point  up  the  flavor  of  any  drink ...  to 
make  every  kind  of  drink  taste  better.  It  is  the 
result  of  these  Canada  Dry  exclusives: 

*  Exclusive  "Flavor-Balanced  Formula" 

*  Exclusive  "Pin-Point  Carbonation" 

highballs  were  made  with 
Conada  Dry  Water  last  year. 
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Collier's  Editorials. 


HARRY   DEVLIN 


Remember  Those  Knobs,  Boys 


WELL,  IT'S  ABOUT  OVER.  The  candidates 
have  discussed  the  campaign  issues  and  their 
personal  finances.  The  voters  have  observed  the 
financial  breasL-baring  and  presumably  have 
made  up  their  minds.  Now  there's  nothing  to  do 
except  wait  for  the  polls  to  open.  Well,  not  ex- 
actly nothiiif^  to  do,  because  there  are  still  plenty 
of  tilings  we  want  to  talk  about  on  this  page. 

So  this  might  be  a  good  time  to  say  something 
about  a  Congressional  investigation  that  has  in- 
terested us,  off  and  on,  since  it  started  last  June. 
The  investigating  committee  is  concerned  with 
"immorality"  on  television,  and  it  is  headed  by 
Representative  Oren  Harris  of  Arkansas.  The 
reason  we  put  "immorality"  in  quotes  is  because 
Mr.  Harris  says  that  the  most  serious  com- 
plaints he  has  received  have  been  against  ciga- 
rette and  beer  commercials. 

He  reports  that  some  of  the  viewers  charge. 
that  actors  "blow  smoke  right  out  of  the  tele- 
vision screen."  (Probably  get  ashes  on  the  liv- 
ing-room rug,  too.)  Others  find  it  abhorrent 
that  TV  commercials  show  people  drinking  beer 
and  smacking  their  lips.  (To  that  we  can  only 
suggest  that  lip-smacking  isn't  the  least  aesthetic 
reaction  to  a  swallow  of  lager. ) 

Anyway,  it's  Congressman  Harris'  conclusion 
that  such  commercials  represent  "something 
people  do  not  want  coming  into  their  homes,  and 
it  seems  to  me  as  though  someone  had  better  as- 
sume some  responsibility  for  this  sort  of  thing." 

70 


We  agree  entirely  with  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas.  Someone  should  assume  some  re- 
sponsibility. But  that  someone  is  not  a  sub- 
committee of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 

Radio  was  not  very  old  before  it  developed 
some  programs  that  certain  listeners  found  ob- 
noxious. It  was  not  much  older  before  three 
means  of  relief  were  discovered.  The  first  in- 
volved the  slight  physical  exertion  of  arising 
from  one's  chair,  approaching  the  radio  set,  and 
manipulating  one  of  two  knobs  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  one  hand.  It  was  possible,  by 
this  slight  exertion,  either  to  choose  another  pro- 
gram or  to  shut  off  the  set  completely. 

If  this  relief  was  not  sufficient  it  was  possible, 
at  the  cost  of  a  little  more  exertion,  to  write  a 
letter  of  protest  to  the  sponsor  of  the  offending 
program,  or  the  station  that  broadcast  it,  or 
both.  And  if  the  listener's  dander  was  still  up, 
he  could  always  avail  himself  of  the  satisfaction 
of  forgetting  to  buy  the  sponsor's  product. 

These  three  escape  hatches  are  just  as  acces- 
sible and  open  to  TV  lookers  as  they  are  to  ra- 
dio listeners.  The  free  choice  of  thousands  on 
thousands  of  listeners,  their  freely  expressed 
gripes  and  cheers,  are  what  make  radio  and  TV. 
They  are  as  responsible  for  such  year-after-year 
entertainment  as  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  Tos- 
canini,  Invitation  to  Learning,  Meet  the  Press, 
the   New   York   Philharmonic-Symphony   and 


other  wholesome  programs  ranging  from  ba 
bdll  and  football  games  to  church  services, 
they  are  responsible  for  some  entertainme 
and  commercials  that  certain  people  find 
jectionable.  They  are  also  responsible  for  t 
self-regulation  of  the  broadcast  and  televisi 
industries,  which  is  certainly  the  sanest  a 
safest  form  of  censorship. 

So  it  makes  this  department  somewhat 
when  a  bunch  of  busybodies  besiege  Washir 
ton  with  demands  that  their  tastes,  distastes  a; 
idiosyncrasies  be  translated  into  regulation  a 
legislation.  It  seems  silly  to  waste  your  mon 
and  ours,  and  the  time  and  effort  of  busy  cc 
gressmen,  to  investigate  and  act  upon  a  sitt 
tion  which  can  always  be  corrected  by  switchi 
to  another  channel. 


Answer  to  Some  Letters 

THE  LAST  WE  HEARD,  five-year-old  Ji 
queline  Johnson,  of  Minneapolis,  was  planni 
to  start  school,  and  Judith  Schmidt,  eleven, 
Cleveland,  was  feeling  fine.  Before  their  rece 
operations,  Judith  was  a  semi-invalid  and  J; 
queline  was  described  by  her  doctor  as  bei 
"near  death." 

Both  girls  were  born  with  unnatural  openin 
in  their  hearts.   These  conditions  were  repair 
by  a  new  type  of  operation  which  may  prove 
be  a  revolutionary  step  in  the  delicate  field 
cardiac  surgery.  In  each  case  the  patient's  bo 
terhperature  was  lowered  to  a  point  where  bio 
circulation  stopped  and  the  operation  could 
performed  with  much  less  diffltulty  and  dan 
than  by  former  methods. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  have  seen  nev 
paper  accounts  of  these  cases.  In  that  event 
beg  their  pardon  for  being  repetitive.  But  t 
real  purpose  of  this  editorial  is  to  call  attenti 
to  a  point  which  they  might  have  missed:  the 
operations  had  been  performed  experimenta 
and  successfully  on  dogs  before  they  were 
tempted  on  a  human  patient.  And  we  want 
call  this  point  to  the  particular  attention  of  t 
hundreds  of  antivivisectionists  who  have  wi 
ten  to  us  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

Their  letters  were  prompted  by  an  article 
Bill  Davidson  called  Antivivisectionists — A 
They  Finished?,  which  appeared  in  our  Augi 
16th  issue.  Since  then,  Mr.  Davidson  and  G 
lier's  editorial  department  have  been  delugl 
with  mail.  We  have  been  called  barbariai 
sadists  and  dozens  of  other  unpretty  names.  \ 
have  been  called  tools  of  the  medical  proff 
sion.  We  have  been  informed  that  experimei 
on  animals  have  done  nothing  to  advance  t 
science  of  medicine,  and  that  they  are  only  i\ 
cusBs  for  practicing  vicious  cruelties. 

We  don't  believe  these  things.  We  do  beli 
that  many  antivivisectionists  are  well-meanirl 
but  that  their  regard  for  animals  has  somehc! 
caused  them  to  close  their  minds  to  reason  a 
to  evidence  which  refutes  their  extravag£| 
charges.  u 

Now,  in  the  light  of  the  cases  we  have  citi 
here,  we  would  ask  them  whether  they  rea| 
believe  that  it  is  kinder  to  experiment  on  hum 
beings  than  on  animals.  We  would  also  a 
them  if  they  can  seriously  continue  their  effo 
to  outlaw  experiments  on  animals  in  the  kno\ 
edge  that  the  two  little  girls  mentioned  here,  a 
many  others  like  them,  would  almost  certaii 
be  doomed  to  suffering  and  untimely  death 
the  antivivisectionists'  efforts  had  been  si 
cessful.  ^ 
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adir,  Ray  T.  Hlckok— distinguished  manufacturer.  A  direct  descend- 
jt  of  "Wild  Bill"  Hickok,  young  Ray  started  at  27^  an  hour  in  his 
jl[:her's  belt  company — makers  of  world  famous  Hickok  belts.  He 

i^ljjrked  in  almost  every  department.  After  he  became  president,  this 

'^und  business  background  helped  him  to  increase  sales  by 

jillions.  Mr.  Hickok,  an  avid  hunter  and  fisherman,  is  shown  with 

c  $10,000  "Professional  Athlete  of  the  Year"  belt  he  awards. 


It  is  for  men  like  Mr.  Hickok  who  seek  a  finer  whiskey  that 
Lord  Calvert  is  Custom  Distilled  and  blended  ...  to  achieve  an  out- 
standing combination  of  rare  taste  and  distinctive,  satin-smooth 
lightness.  So  jealously  is  Lord  Calvert's  Custom  Distilled  quality 
guarded  that  each  bottle  is  numberttl  and  recorded  at  the  distillery. 
Tonight,  discover  how  Custom  Distilled  Lord  Calvert,  the  "whiskey 
of  distinction,"  can  make  your  next  drink  a  far,  far  better  drink. 


For  Men  of  Distinction .. .  fLfllD)  (CALVEITT 

LENDED     WHISKEY       •       86.8     PROOF       .       65%     GRAIN      NEUTRAL     SPIRITS.      CALVERT      DISTILLERS      CORPORATION,     NEW    YORK     CITY 


CHESTERFIELD 


HRST  PREMIUM 

QiiAinr  ciGAREni 

TO  OFFER  BOTH  REGULAR  &  KING-SIZE 


BOTH  regular  and  king-size 
Chesterfields  are  premium  qual- 
ity cigarettes  and  come  in  the 
smart  white  pack. 

BOTH  contain  only  those  proven 
ingredients  that  make  Chester- 
field the  best  possible  smoke :  the 
world's  best  tobaccos,  pure,  more 
costly  moistening  agents  (to  keep 
them  tasty  and  fresh),  the  best 
cigarette  paper  that  money  can 
buy— nothing  else. 

BOTH  are  much  milder  with  an 
extraordinarily  good  taste  and, 
from  the  report  of  a  well-known 
research  organization  —  no  un- 
pleasant after-taste. 

BOTH  are  exactly  the  same  in  all 
respects.  There  is  absolutely  no 
difference  except  that  king-size 
Chesterfield  is  larger— contains 
considerably  more  of  the  same 
tobaccos—enough  more  to  give 
you  a  21%  longer  smoke,  yet 
costs  very  little  more. 
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IS  YOUR 
PERSONALITY 
KILLING  YOU? 


Football's 
Toughest  Tackle 


Rosemary  Clooney 
(See  Pag*  30) 
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1952  BUICK  Roadmaster,  below,  has  the  Fireball  8  engine 
that  "makes  the  most  of  high  compression."  Dynaflow 
Drive  and  optional  Power  Steering  make  driving  effortless. 


With  their  polished  leather  seats  and  bright 
brass  trim,  yesterday's  automobiles  looked 
mighty  good  to  their  owners.  But  Grandpa 
will  tell  you  they  did  not  have  enough  power 
under  the  hood.  That's  one  thing  today's 
car  owner  isn't  likely  to  complain  about. 
The  combination  of  a  modern  high  com- 
pression engine  and  "Ethyl"  gasoline  gives 
plenty  of  power. 

"Ethyl"  gasoline  is  high  octane  gasoline. 
It  helps  modern  high  compression  engines 
develop  top  power  and  efficiency.  It's  the 
gasoline  you  ought  to  buy.  Remember, 
there's  a  powerful  difference  between  gaso- 
line and  "Ethyl"  gasoline. 

ETHYL 

CORPORATION 

N«w  York  17,  New  York 
Ethyl  Antiknock  Ltd.,  in  Canada 


1931  DUESENBERG,  at  the  right,  carried  the  name  of  a  fa- 
mous racing-car  designer.  It  was  built  in  Indianapolis. 
The  big,  eight-cylinder  engine  developed  265  horsepower. 


Picture 

OF  TUE  MONTH 


As  we  near  the  Thanksgiving  season  we 
welcome  a  lusty  screen  story  of  the  Pilgrims 
produced  in  the  M-G-M  manner. 

Aptly  titled  "Plymouth  Adventure",  it  is 
a  stirring,  exciting  and  Technicolorful  talc 
of  the  brave  and  visionary  souls  who  set  out 
on  the  tiny  and  bedeviled  ship  Mayflower  in 
quest  of  a  new  life. 


"Plymouth  Adventure"  is  a  human  story, 
a  real  story,  a  story  of  rigors  and  peril  - 
matched  only  by  the  faith  and  daring  of 
the  doughty  men  and  women  who  took  this 
supreme  gamble  . . .  and  won! 

"Plymouth  Adventure"  is  a  story  of  hate 
-and  of  love.  You'll  hate  Christopher  Jones, 
the  Mayflower's  cruel  martinet  of  a  skip- 
per, superbly  portrayed  by  Spencer  Tracy- 
and  find  your  hate  slowly  turn  to  under- 
standing and  admiration  as  the  captain 
finally  brings  his  star-crossed,  storm-tossed 
ship  to  anchorage  in  a  new  world. 

You'll  thrill  to  the  turbulent  scenes  be- 
tween Captain  Jones  and  lonely,  lovely 
Dorothy  Bradford,  wife  of  the  sensitive 
religious  leader,  William  Bradford.  For  out 
of  the  tempests  that  wracked  this  tiny  ship 
of  destiny  was  born  another  that  raged  in 
the  hearts  of  these  men  and  women. 

Gene  Tierney  plays  Dorothy  —  and  Leo 
Genn,  whose  superb  Petronius  won  critics' 
raves  in  "Quo  Vadis"— plays  William  Brad- 
ford. There  is  also  a  tender  young  love  story 
unfolded  in  the  blossoming  of  the  romance 
between  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  aboard 
the  Mayflower.  The  famous  lovers  are  por- 
trayed by  Van  Johnson  and  Dawn  Addams. 

"Plymouth  Adventure"  is  a  big  picture- 
big  as  the  sea  on  which  it  takes  place— big 
with  the  aspirations  of  this  motley  boatload 
of  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  gentle  and 
violent,  the  good  and  the  godless  who  to- 
gether took  this  fling  at  freedom  and  real- 
ized the  dream  that  was  in  their  hearts.  So 
big  is  it  that  only  M-G-M,  the  world's  larg- 
est studio,  the  producers  of  "Ivanhoe". 
could  do  it  with  all  the  scope,  all  the  vigor, 
all  the  dramatic  impact  that  its  telling 
demanded. 

"Plymouth  Adventure"  is  one  adventure 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  Ameri- 
cans won't  want  to  miss! 

•    •    • 

M-G-M  presents  "PLYMOUTH  ADVEN- 
TURE" starring  SPENCER  TRACY,  GENE 
TIERNEY,  VAN  JOHNSON,  LEO  GENN 
with  Dawn  Addams  and  Lloyd  Bridges. 
Color  by  Technicolor.  Screen  Play  by  Helen 
Dcutsch.  Front  the  Novel  by  Ernest  Gebler. 
Directed  by  Clarence  Brown.  Produced  by 
Dore  Schary. 
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Songstress  Rosemary  Clooney,  to  whoi 
fame  came  suddenly  with  the  recor 
Come  On-"A  My  House,  wears  a  $1,70 
gown  designed  for  her  by  Paramour 
Studios'  Edith  Head,  for  a  TV  show 
The  gown  sports  a  $100,000  emeralc 
This  is  going  some  for  Rosie,  who  fiv 
years  ago  had  a  wardrobe  worth  $20( 
The  Columbia  Records  star  has  ju5 
finished  one  film,  The  Stars  Are  Singing 
now  starts  another.   More  on  page  3i 


Week's  Mail 


GI  Babiea 

Editor:  Thanks  for  your  heart-wannj 
ing  article,  Madame  Butterfly's  CWI 
dren,  by  Peter  Kalischer  (Sept.  20th)' 

I  for  one  married  a  Japanese  gir 
and  have  two  children.  I  believe  tha 
soldiers  and  people  who  are  responsibi 
for  the  children  should  help  towar 
their  upkeep  in  future  life,  or  see  to 
that  they  can  be  brought  into  the  Unitej; 
States  to  live  as  American  children. 

If  the  immigration  and  adoption  lawl 
weren't  too  strict  and  the  children  werj 
allowed  into  this  country  as  they  ar'^ 
from  Europe,  I  would  be  glad  to  adop 
two  of  them,  to  give  them  a  home  aD> 
a  place  where  one  isn't  frowned  upc 
as  an  illegitimate  child. 
Sfc  John  Lapchak,  Fort  Sheridan,  II 

I 
.  .  .  The  article  on  Japan's  GI  babie 
was  admirably  sympathetic  toward  th^ 
mothers,  wl^o  are  the  real  key  to  the  an 
swer  to  this  problem.  The  problem  wii 
be  solved,  along  with  our  other  ol 
problems  that  linger  into  this  mid-cen 
tury,  when  the  world  is  arranged  arouni 
women  with  babies  in  their  arms  in 
stead  of  men  with  guns  in  their  hands 
Alma  Booker,  Pittsburgh,  P? 

.  .  .  No  doubt  lots  of  us  GIs  are  goin 
to  snort  and  grunt  about  your  article 
And  to  be  sure  the  ones  who  do  th 
most  snorting  will  be  the  ones  who  pre 
sented  Japan  with  "remembrances." 

I  wish  to  suggest  that  each  GI  wh* 
was  stationed  in  Japan  long  enough  ti 
have  set  up  "housekeeping"  be  rcj 
quested  to  donate  either  one  dolla 
(maximum)  or  50  cents  (minimum)  t< 
a  general  fund  toward  helping  the  vafi 
ous  religious  groups  who  are  now  tak{ 
ing  care  of  the  children  left  behind 
(Name  withheld  at  writer's  request) 
Fort  Meade,  Md 


I 


...  I  do  not  believe  the  American  gov 
ernment  should  assume  the  responsi 
bility  for  the  children  born  of  G 
fathers  in  Japan.  Although  the  Japa 
nese  girls  are  supposedly  naive  ani 
innocent,  they  do  not  overlook  th 
financial  aspects  of  fraternizing  wit) 
the  Allied  forces'  troops. 

I  spent  a  total  of  39  months  in  JapaiF 
and  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  do  not  b«| 
lieve  the  Japanese  girls  were  deceiveii 
by  the  GIs.  I  have  witnessed  man; 
comrades-in-arms  get  taken  for  the  sol 
called  ride.  I  believe  the  Japanese  gov] 
ernment  should  be  responsible  for  th 
care  of  the  children  involved. 

George  D.  Kelley,  Grenier  Ail 
Force  Base,  Manchester,  N.H 


.  .  .  Peter  Kalischer's  article  presenti 
a  sad  state  of  affairs,  I  will  admit.  Il 
this  situation  any  worse  than  it  is  il 
Germany,  or  is  it  any  worse  than  tbHi' 
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The  Kickapoo  River  is  Loose  Again 


f> 


fferoic  Operator 
s  protecf  fov\/n 

irom  flood 


A/ARDED  VAIL  MEDAL  FOR  COURAGE, 
IMIATIVE  AND  DEVOTION  TO  DUTY. 
HONORED  AT  CIVIC  DINNER. 


J  was  a  quiet  Saturday  morning  in  Gays 
^  lis,  Wisconsin.  A  steady  rain  had  pretty 
t  )roughly  drenched  the  town  and  folks  were 
5  ying  indoors. 

Then  suddenly  a  flash  came  by  telephone 
tiMrs.  Wilma  Gander,  the  town's  chief  oper- 
air.  "The  Kickapoo  River  is  loose  again, 
fieen  miles  upstream." 

Although  Gays  Mills  did  not  appear  in 
iiminent  danger,  Mrs.  Gander  had  been 
t  ough  floods  before  and  she  had  the  fore- 
s  ht  to  see  what  might  happen.  So  she  pressed 
t ;  button  on  her  switchboard  that  set  off  the 
triage  fire  siren. 

Immediately  people  began  calling  in  and 
rhing  in.  "Where's  the  fire?"  they  asked. 


"No  fire,"  answered  Mrs.  Gander.  "It's  a 
flood.  The  Kickapoo's  over  its  banks  and  the 
flood  is  headed  this  way." 

Quickly  the  word  was  passed.  People 
collected  such  belongings  as  they  could  and 
made  their  way  to  safer  places. 

Mrs.  Gander  next  alerted  the  Red  Cross, 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Army  and  called 
in  a  lineman  to  help  prepare  the  telephone 
exchange  for  high  water. 

The  doors  were  made  as  watertight  as 
possible,  the  switchboard  raised  on  concrete 
blocks,  and  an  outside  telephone  line  estab- 
lished on  an  upper  floor.  Mrs.  Gander  stuck 
to  her  post  hours  after  the  crest  of  the 


flood  had  passed.  By  warning  the  town,  and 
keeping  telephone  service  going,  she  helped 
to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  hundreds 
of  people. 

The  story  has  three  other  happy  endings. 

Mrs.  Gander  was  honored  by  the  grateful 
citizens  of  the  town  at  a  civic  dinner.  The 
Bell  System  awarded  her  the  highly  prized 
Theodore  N.  Vail  Medal  and  presented  a 
commemorative  bronze  plaque  to  the  Utica 
Farmers  Telephone  Company. 

Vail  medals,  accompanied  by  cash  awards, 
have  been  gi\en  annually  by  the  Bell  System 
since  1920  for  acts  of  noteworthy  public 
service  by  telephone  employees. 


►|k  w«t*rt.  The  Kickapoo  River,  as  it  neared  its  crest, 
•irflowed  the  bridge  near  Gays  Mills.  The  water  was 
»rly  five  feet  deep  outside  the  telephone  office. 


HELPING  HANDS— This  is  one  of  the  many  stories  of  the  skill,  courage  and  resource- 
fulness of  telephone  men  and  women  in  times  of  emergency. . . .  Not  all  of  them  tell 
of  the  saving  of  a  town  or  a  life.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  minute  that  someone  in  trouble 
or  urgent  need  does  not  turn  to  the  telephone  for  help BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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•  G-E  Ultra- Vision  combines  G-E  Aluminized  Tube  with  G-E  tilted  dark-tone 
safety  glass  and  G-E  Stratopower  chassis,  267%  more  sensitive  than  previous 
sets.  Blacker  blacks,  whiter  whites.  New  all-time  high  in  picture  contrast. 

r^OMPARE  G-E  Ultra-Vision  side  by  side  with  any  other  TV  at  any 
^^-'  price.  You'll  see  a  21 -inch  picture  with  a  range  of  black  to  white 
tones  impossible  in  any  TV  until  now.  Yes,  blacker  blacks,  whiter 
whites  that  give  new  easy-on-the-eyes  clarity  .  .  .  new  contrast  and 
realism,  with  no  annoying  glare.  Ask  your  G-E  TV  dealer  to  show 
you  TVs  most  revealing  picture  comparison  —  G-E  Ultra-Vision 
against  any  television  you  can  name.  Do  it  today. 

Cenerat  Electric  Company,  Eietttorticf  Park.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

G-E  TV  prices  start  at  $199.95 

lacludts  Fedtral  Excise  Tax,  one  year  Factory  warranty  on  picture  tube  and  90  days  on  parts. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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GIs'  divorcing  their  American  wives 
and  deserting  their  children  to  marry 
these  foreign  women? 

Recently  I  read  that  Japan  was  ask- 
ing the  U.S.  government  to  support  or 
help  support  these  children  sired  by  the 
GIs.  Germany  has  asked  for  the  same. 
If  this  is  granted,  it  will  mean  another 
tax  placed  upon  the  American  people, 
who  are  already  overtaxed.  Why  not 
put  the  tax  on  those  who  are  to  blame 
for  this  situation? 

The  U.S.  Army  Pfc  today  is  better 
paid  than  the  civilian  worker  who  is 
paying  the  GI's  salary. 

L.  Mitchell,  Joplin,  Mo. 

...  I  want  to  congratulate  Collier's 
on  the  fine  article,  Madame  Butterfly's 
Children.  The  American  public  should 
be  made  conscious  of  their  responsi- 
bility to  these  unfortunate  children  and 
I  think  your  article  certainly  should 
open  many  eyes. 
Kitty  Sanner,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 


...  In  regard  to  Madame  Butterfly's 
Children,  please  have  some  scientist  ex- 
plain whether  or  not  we  have  amended 
Mendel's  law. 

According  to  the  principles  we  used 
to  be  taught,  there  were  dominant  and 
recessive  characteristics,  and  black  hair 
and  black  eyes  were  dominant.  If  any 
race  would  be  pure  for  their  black  hair 
and  black  eyes,  I  should  think  it  would 
be  the  Japanese.  And  yet  according  to 
the  pictures  of  the  charming  half-breeds 
you  show,  many  of  them  have  light  or 
red  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

Also,  we  have  usually  felt  that  the 
Oriental  features  were  likely  to  persist 
at  least  in  the  first  generation  cross, 
yet  few  of  these  youngsters  would  be 
the  least  bit  conspicuous  in  an  Ameri- 
can community,  especially  if  they  aban- 
doned that  Japanese  haircut.  It  looks 
as  though  they  would  be  more  easily 
absorbed  into  the  community  in  our 
country  than  in  Japan. 

Mrs.  James  Vail  Stevenson, 
Streator,  111. 

We've  neither  the  space  nor  the  scien- 
tific learning  to  go  into  all  the  details 
of  recessive  and  dominant  character- 
istics, genes,  etc.  The  reader  might  try 
the  Department  of  Biology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  for  full  information 
on   Mendelian  amendments. 

Well,  Not  Quite  Everybody 

Editor:  In  your  September  13th  issue 
you  ran  an  article  on  hillbilly  music — 
and  its  nauseating  offspring,  AFN's 
"Hillbilly  Gasthaus"  (Now  Everybody 
Likes  Mountain  Music). 

What  rot!  You  should  have  said  that 
10  per  cent  of  the  program  time  of 
AFN  is  devoted  to  the  playing  of  the 
recorded  groans  of  dying  cows  and  love- 
sick banshees.  What's  worse,  the  re- 
quest shows  of  AFN  Niirnberg — which 


formerly  featured  all  popular  mus 
now  are  devoted  almost  entirely  to] 
billy  music.  The  idiotic  babblingJ 
rotten  jokes  and  the  still  more  rq 
music  are  enough  to  turn  the  stor 
of  even  the  hardiest  of  men.  And 
ever  someone  on  the  air  begins  to  I 
O  Diddly  Twang  or  some  equally  pi 
lar  tune,  radios  throughout  our  b| 
seem  suddenly  to  go  dead. 

We're  sick   of  hillbilly   music 
no  amount  of  letters  to  the  prod 
director  of  AFN  seems  to  be  suffid 
to  convince  him  of  that  fact. 

Cpl.  James  P.  Co 
Niirnberg,  Gerr 

Plug  for  the  AtUhor 

Editor:  Very  much  enjoyed  HJ 
wood's  Favorite  Ladd  (Sept.  20th)| 
connection  with  Paramount's  ShanJ 
which  Alan  Ladd  starred,  how  abol 
plug  for  author  Jack  Schaefer?  HisT 
tion  stories  in  Collier's  are  alway^ 
teresting. 

WTiile  Guthrie  wrote  the  scenario 
Shane,  Schaefer  wrote  the  book. 
G.  R.  Wilhide,  Clarksburg, 

Leas  Bureaucracy  Asked 

Editor:  Your  editorial.  Really 
Marriages  Don't  Start  This  Way  (J 
20th),  is  a  splendid  one.   It  emphas] 
the  bureaucratic  trend  away  from 
resentative  government  and  the  gl 
old  heritage  of  English  common  lavJ 
It  occurs  to  the  undersigned  layil 
that  if  instead  of  creating  these  ni| 
quasi-judicial     commissions     we 
strengthened  the  existing  system  by  | 
viding  the  courts  with  the  proper  I 
ordinate  department  of  assistance 
investigation,    we    could    have    be 
maintained    our    Anglo-Saxon    sysl 
of  justice   and   fair  play   as   betw| 
man  and  man. 

C.  W.  Mason,  Boise,  Idl 

The  editorial  in  (fuestion  dealt  will 
federal  antitrust  suit  against  a  grou]! 
motion-picture  producers  and  distril 
tors,  who  are  charged  with  restraini 
interstate  commerce  in  16-millinii| 
films — including  their  availability 
showing  on  television. 

Home-Study  Art 

Editor:   Early  in    1950,  Collier's 
vestigated  the  Famous  Artists  Cot 
which  my  colleagues  and  I  had  launcii 
two  years  before.  This  investigation 
suited    in    your   assigning    a    first-i 
writer,  Arthur  D.  Morse,  to  write  an 
tide  about  us,  which  was  titled  Twe 
Famous  Artists,  C.O.D.    I  needn't 
how  grateful  we  were  for  this  fine  « 
torial  approval  of  what  we  were  try 
to  do  in  the  home-study  field  of 
teaching. 

We  are  proud  of  what  we  have 
complished  since  then,  and  of  the  w( 
of  the  students  who  have  enrolled 
our  school,  in  many  cases  because 
your  fine  article. 

Albert  Dorne,  New  York,  N 

Mr,  Dorne  Is  president  of  the  Fani< 
Artists  Course.  His  colleagues  and 
founders  among  the  Twelve  Fann 
Artists:  Norman  Rockwell,  Steven  1 
hanos,  Jon  Whitcomb,  Al  Parker,  I 
Stahl,  Fred  Ludekens,  Robert  Fawc 
Harold  Von  Schmidt,  Peter  Helck,  A 
tin  Briggs  and  the  late  John  Athert 

Collier's  for  November  15,  IS 
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JUST-COMBED'  LOOK 
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More  and  more,  men  are  talking  about  the  day-long 
neatness  new  'Vaseline*  Cream  Hair  Tonic  brings. 

That's  because  this  one  hair  tonic  contains  a  special 
compound — VIRATOL,  which  keeps  hair  looking  and 
feeling  natural — gives  that  "just-combed"  look  hour 
after  hour.  No  other  hair  tonic  has  it. 

Try  great  new  'Vaseline'  Cream  Hair  Tonic. 
It  contains  Triple-A  Lanolin,  too... homoge- 
nized for  easy  flow.  It's  the  cream  of  them  all ! 
Get  a  bottle  . . .  today! 

Yasel  i  ne 


TRADE   MARK  I 


CREAM  HAIR  TONIC 

}|C  A  special  compound  (with  lanolin)  thai  helps  keep  hair  in  place . . .  gives  it  natural-looking  lustre. 

VASELINE  if  the  registered  trade  mark  of  the  Chescbrough  Mfg.  Co.,  Cont'd 
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STATES  OF  MINA 

By  WALTER  DAVEJNPORT 


We've  just  had  a  nice  long  talk  with 
a  lad  in  the  Air  Force.  He  flies  jets. 
Talks  jet,  too.  So,  in  the  event  you 
meet  such  a  young  fellow  and  wonder 
what  he's  saying,  let  old  48  brie/  you. 
If  he  tells  you  that  on  his  latest  mis- 
sion he  kept  a  cool  tail  pipe,  he  means 
he  was  flying  smoothly,  taking  it  easy. 
If  his  plane  threw  a  bucket,  its  turbine 
wasn't  in  the  groove.  If  he  had  every- 


thing under  control,  he  says  there  was 
no  sweat.  But  if  he  was  head-up-and- 
locked,  he  confesses  he  wasn't  thinking. 
His  throttle  is  a  go-button,  and  if  he 
pushes  the  panic  button,  it  ejects  him 
from  the  plane  in  an  emergency.  And 
by  the  way,  he's  a  hard-hat  boy — a  jet 
pilot.  His  jet  plane,  in  his  language,  is 
a  stovepipe  or  blowtorch.  And  if  he 
pogos,  his  plane  bounces  first  on  the 
main  gear,  then  on  the  nose  gear,  again 
and  again  until  the  nose  gear  gives  out. 
That's  bad.  Obviously  he  hasn't  bought 
a  farm,  because  that  means  a  crash 
fatality.  There's  much  more  to  his  jet 
vocabulary,  but  that  will  do  for  your 
first  lesson.  Personally,  we're  flamed 
out — which  in  jetese  means,  we're  sud- 
denly out  of  fuel. 

•  •  • 

On  Election  Day  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  a 
citizen  was  overheard  agreeing  to  vote 
for  a  certain  candidate  for  the  legisla- 
ture, but  not  without  a  lingering  doubt 
or  two.  He  asked  a  campaign  worker 
whether  the  candidate's  hearing  was 
okay.  Worker  said  yes,  and  asked  why. 
"Well,  as  far  as  I  know,"  replied  the 
voter,  "in  the  past  your  man  never 
seemed  to  know  the  difference  between 
the  still  small  voice  of  conscience  and 
the  knock  of  opportunity." 

•  •  • 

Frankly,  we  suspect  it's  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  there  was  "unprecedented 
activity"  in  the  Internal  Revenue  offices 
in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  when  the 
Treasury  Department  learned  that  a 
citizen  of  that  state  had  found  $1.15 
in  a  chicken's  gizzard.  But  who  are  we 
to  question  or  doubt  the  word  of  trust- 
worthy informants? 

•  •  • 

Customer  in  a  hardware  store  in 
Carrollton,  Kentucky,  noticed  that 
Sam,  one  of  the  salesmen,  was  absent. 
Proprietor  said  that  Sam  wouldn't  be 
back,  that  he'd  stood  about  all  of  Sam 
he  could  and  had  fired  him.  Customer 
asked  proprietor  if  he  had  anybody  in 


mind  for  the  vacancy.  "No,  sir,*I 
the  proprietor.  "That  Sam,  wh(| 
left,  didn't  leave  no  vacancy." 

•  •  • 

There  were  a  number  of  reaa 
this  gentleman  in  Reno  asked  the 
to  rule  his  wife  out  of  his  life, 
of  them  was  that  every  moraii 
breakfast  she  insisted  on  asking 
what  he  wanted  for  dinner. 

•  •  • 

Please  don't  think  for  a  momen 
now  the  election  is  over  there's  n^ 
mor  around.  Follow  old  48's  ever- 
advice  and  get  yourself  a  copy  ol 
Best  Humor  Annual   (Henry  H 
Company,    New    York).     Any 
bookstore.   It's  edited  by  Louis  L 
meyer  and  Ralph  E.  Shikes.    As 
might  very  well  expect,  eight  of  tl 
gravity-removing  pieces   in   this 
pendium    are    from    Collier's, 
reprints  from  this  magazine  than 
any  other.    That's  been  the  cast 
three  years,  too. 

•  •  • 

Lady   stopped   our   friend   Col 
Dudley  (Silent)  Haddock  on  the 
in  Sarasota,  Florida,  and  said,  ii] 
opinion  it  was  outrageous  that 
comedians  earned  five  or  ten  timj 
much  as  United  States  senators.  "(1 
don't  know,"  said  the  Colonel, 
erally  speaking,  they're  funnier."| 

•  •  • 

There's  news  of  a  minor  sort 
Montana.     Don't    know    whetheil 
good  or  bad.    Single  men  outnuil 
single  women  in  Montana  almost! 
to  one — 65,864  to  34,687.    Insteaj 
saying   something   outrageously  f[ 
about  the  dying  leap  year,  we  urgeJ 
to  file  this  valuable  information  J 
with  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
mosets  in  Bolivia  than  tapirs,  the  I 
tidbit  coming  via  air  mail  from  Ml 
Jose  Taride  Kennedy,  of  Santa 
bara,  California. 

•  •  • 

In  one  of  our  great  Southwest's : 
tutions  of  higher  learning  there  i 
all  things,  a  football  team.  The 
were  having  quite  a  spate  of  trc 


IRWIN  c^ 

with  signals — running  into  one  ano 
losing  track  of  the  ball,  blocking 
wrong  man  and  scattering  down 
when  they  should  have  been  hittin 
tackle.  Presently  the  head  coach  ws 
spang  with  an  idea.  Gathering  his  g 
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tih^  ({oa'ue  ^  MONY  hojek.  4  ((otc ! 


ike  most  people,  you've  probably  done  a  lot  of 
irrying  about  the  future.  For  it's  a  fact  that  most 
ople  die  too  soon— or  live  too  long!  In  other  words, 
)st  people  die  before  they've  had  time  to  save  enough 
)ney  to  meet  future  needs  ...  or  they  live  longer 
m  the  money  they've  set  aside  can  be  made  to  stretch. 
And  that's  where  Mutual  Of  New  York  can  step  in 

melt  your  money  worries  away.  For  there's  a 
ONY  life  insurance  policy  to  meet  every  money 
[)blem!  Policies  tailored  to  your  individual  needs — 

provide  Insured  Income  for  the  future — and  to 
engthen  your  present  insurance  and  Social  Security 
otection. 

And  when  you've  got   MONY  back   of  you,   your 
ure  is  secured  by  one  of  America's  oldest  and  strongest 
e  insurance  companies. 
So  call  in  a  MONY  adviser  and  let  him  show  what 

can  plan  for  you.  He  stands  ready  to  give  you  the 
I  benefit  of  his  experience  and  intensive  training  in 
ting  life  insurance  to  individual  needs.  For  more 
formation,  fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  in  today! 


ORK 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
Broadway  at  55th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


WEATHER  STAR  SIGNALS 
ON  TOP  Of  OUR  HOME  OFFICE 

Green Fair 

Orange Cloudy 

Orange  flashing    ...  Rain 
While  flashing Snow 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
Dept.C-1052,  Broadway  at  55th  St.,  New  York  1 9,  N.Y. 

I  would  like  information  about  a  MONY  policy  to 
meet  the  following  needs:  (please  check). 

(    )  College  Education  (   )  Accident  and  Sickness 

(    )  Income  for  my  Family   (    )  Supplement  Social  Security 

(   )  Mortgage  Canctlfation  (   )  Retirement 

Name 


Address. 
City 


County 

Occupation. 


State. 


.Date  of  Birth. 


TOu  Shave 

CLEilMER 
IN^THETIME! 


"Get  it  over  with"  fast  with 
Schick  Injector,  world's  only- 
razor  specially  engineered 
to  give  you  "Twice  Over" 
smoothness  with  "Once 
Over"  Shaving! 


This  famous  razor  is  engineered  by  ex- 
perts. It  has  no  movable  parts  that  get  out 
of  adjustment,  no  detachable  parts  that 
can  be  dropped  ox  misplaced.  And  you'll 
find  Schick  Injector  Razor  is  specially 
designed  to  "fit"  your  face— under  nose, 
around  lips,  along  jaw,  on  neck,  and  all 
hard-to-get-at  places  — features  that  mean 
faster,  cleaner  shaves. 

Today  get  your  complete  raror  kit; 


^Gold-Plated  Razor 

*12  Scalpel-sharp  Blades 

'A'Handy  Travel  Case. 

Big  $1.75  Value.  New  Only 


984 


No  Other  razor  offers  you  these  4  advantages 


©\9S1,  Eversharp,  Inc. 
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ators  around  him,  he  said  gently:  "Look 
men — particularly  you  quarterbacks. 
Let's  forget  all  about  those  signals.  Just 
stand  up  straight  and  point  in  the  di- 
rection we're  trying  to  go." 

•  •  • 

With  the  price  of  newsprint  what  it 
is,  it  seems  a  scandalous  waste  of  money 
for  papers  to  give  space  to  the  orni- 
thologist who  claims  to  have  found  an 
egg  which  was  not  only  large,  but 
square  and  dark  blue.  Says  he  hasn't 
the  faintest  idea  what  kind  of  bird  could 
have  laid  it.  Obviously  he's  never  heard 
of  the  dove  of  peace. 

•  •  • 

After  a  secret  meeting  to  formulate 
plans  for  self-protection,  the  teachers 
in  a  Milwaukee  kindergarten  hung  the 
following  sign  on  the  door:  "Guns  must 
not  be  brought  into  the  classrooms." 

•  •  • 

Sorry,  we  find  nothing  "startling"  in 
the  information  that  Russia  is  practi- 
cally telephoneless  as  compared  with 
the  United  States.  Nor  that  Moscow, 
for  example,  with  5,000,000  population 
and  the  most  phone-equipped  spot  in 
the  U.S.S.R.,  should  have  only  75,000 
of  the  instruments.  What  use  would  a 
phone  be  in  Russia?  You  wouldn't 
dare  call  up  your  Soviet  agent  and  call 
him  a  bum.  And  think  what  would 
happen  if  they  had  party  lines  with 
everybody  listening  in  while  Mrs. 
Drizzletov  told  her  aunt  Olga  that  there 
were  weevils  in  the  government  flour. 

•  •  • 

In  John  Marshall  High  School  in 
Oklahoma  City,  Mr.  Leonard  Hanstein 
teaches  English  and  mathematics  during 
the  school  year.  Also,  he  can  tuck  six 
golf  balls  into  his  generous  mouth.  Or 
eight  table-tennis  balls.  Or  four  flash- 
light batteries.  Bet  you  can't  do  it. 
We're  told  by  one  of  Mr.  Hanstein's 
neighbors  that  the  kids  love  it.  He 
varies  things  occasionally  by  thrusting 
his  whole  fist  into  his  mouth.  But  the 
kids  are  holding  back  their  maximum 
appreciation  for  the  day  when  Mr. 
Hanstein  is  unable  to  get  his  fist  out 
again.  We  got  that  part  from  one  of 
his  many  hopeful  pupils. 

•  •  • 

Having  read  in  his  paper  that  the 
proper  thing  to  do  upon  getting  a  threat- 
ening letter  was  to  call  the  FBI,  this 
citizen  in  Detroit  did  so.  FBI  man 
came  on  the  run.  Departed  likewise. 
Letter  was  from  the  income-tax  office. 

•  •  • 

Seems  to  be  trouble  again  in  Natchez, 
Mississippi.  Juvenile  delinquency.  A 
Natchez  lady  advises  us  that  it's  pretty 
bad  and  that  something  rigorous  should 
be  done  about  the  kids  before  they  get 
wholly  out  of  hand.  We've  been  look- 
ing into  it.  We  find  that  the  Natchez 
dives  have  no  objections  to  teen-age 
drinking  and  gambling.  But  we  have 
not  found  out  that  any  kid  has  forced 
any  divekeeper  at  the  point  of  a  gun  to 
serve  him.  Neither  is  there  any  law  in 
Natchez  forbidding  the  cops  to  do  some- 
thing curative  about  the  situation. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  it's  not  unconsti- 
tutional to  vote  bad  government  out  of 
office,  either.  But  it's  easier,  of  course, 
to  place  the  blame  on  the  kids. 

•  •  • 

In  Kentucky  there's  a  shrill  squabble 
about  wages  paid  waitresses.  Contrib- 
uting to  the  noise  are  the  State  Labor 
Commissioner,  the  Hotel  and  Restau- 


rant Association  and  the  courts.  Eve!- 
body's  sympathetic  with  the  waitressi,! 
including  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  /|.. 
sociation,  although  the  latter  insists  ki 
members  can't  afford  to  pay  them  mo[  i 
So  we  took  the  matter  up  with  one  \  i 
the  young  ladies  who  works  in  our  I-  i 
vorite  coffeepot  down  the  street.  To  ci- 
amazement,  she  too  was  on  the  sidejf 
the  waitresses.    "Of  course,"  said  si, 
"it's  a  rare  privilege  to  serve  you  genti- 
men.  Educational,  too.  If  we  waitresi 
had  any  true  appreciation  of  this  pri- 
lege  we'd  be  glad  to  work  for  nothii. 
But  to  our  black  shame  we  haven't  a  I 
we   won't.    Why,   scarcely   a   morni; 
passes  that  I  don't  hear  the  most  elev,- 
ing  talk  by  the  gentlemen  I  serve — he 
high  they  get  at  the  country  club,  wha  ' 
false  alarm  the  boss  is,  how  they  put  o 
over  on  the  landlord,  who's  going  to  j 
fired,  how  they  saved  the  company  frc 
bankruptcy,    the   splendid   things   tLt 
would  have  happened  if  the  president  ft 
the  company  had  listened  to  them,  wl'  ,i 
somebody   said   that   morning   on   \'< 
seven  fifty-nine,  what  happened  at  \j 
Quigg's  bar  after  the  others  left  and, 
that  blonde,  that  blonde!    And  tha 
only  a  few  of  the  improving  things  tl 
make  my  job  a  delight.    It's  grand 
serve  such  intellects.    But  the  troulHj 
with  us  girls  is  we  don't  appreciate  o] 
privileges.  We  want  more  dough." 

•  •  • 


Another  sturdy  American  stand^^ 
has  gone  to  the  moth  balls — the  Sati 
day-night  bath.  This  dolorous  discove 
was  made  by  the  City  Water  Depa 
ment  of  Akron,  Ohio.  The  five-d 
work  week  did  it.  The  Saturday-nig 
scrub  has  moved  up  to  Friday  evenii 
which  leaves  us  free  to  get  dusty  S;, 
-urday  and  Sunday.  But  Monday's  sr 
wash  day,  although  the  water  depa 
ment  researchers  offer  no  guaranl 
how  long  this  honored  tradition  will  la 

•  •  • 


Young  man  recently  graduated  frc 
Case  Institute  of  Technology  in  Cle^ 
land,  Ohio,  thinks  that  Professor  d 
bert  A.  Highet  of  Columbia  Univers  | 
didn't  go  far  enough.  Professor  Higlj 
told  the  outward-bound  students 
Case  that  thinking  was  nonlethal.  "N 
body,"  the  professor  said,  "has  evi 
thought  himself  to  death."  Why,  tht 
asks  this  young  man,  is  so  much 
today's  thinking  stiff  in  rigor  mortis? 

•  •  • 

And  if  it  weren't  for  Mr.  Pat  Fli 
ner,  we  wouldn't  have  known  there's 
night  spot  in  New  Orleans  where  ti 
music's  so  bad  that  every  time  a  wait 
stumbles   and  drops  a  tray  of  dish 


everybody  gets  up  to  dance. 


I 


•  •  Ik- 


After  some  pretty  exhausting  thin 
ing,  old  48  has  figured  out  what  tl 
Air  Force  was  trying  to  say  when  th 
announced  that  jet  engines  don't  maij 
any  more  noise  than  the  conventior 
piston  engines.   They're  merely  louds 

•  •  • 

After  knocking  itself  out  in  the  ser 
ice  of  the  people,  the  Alabama  legisl 
ture  a  while  back  passed  a  bill  desigmi 
to    protect    the    citizenry    from    loij 
sharks.    Reads  the  law:  "The  chargiij 
of  interest  at  an  interest  rate  in  excej 
of  8  per  cent  per  annum  shall  not 
deemed  to  be  a  criminal  offense,  b| 
nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall 
construed  as  legalizing  the  charging 
an  interest  rate  in  excess  of  8  per  ce| 
per  annum."  When  you've  worked 
one  out,  let  us  know. 
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Fire-Chief  gasoline  gives  you  that  lively  "all  star  action"  feeling 
in  all  your  driving.  Starts  are  fast,  warm-ups  are  quick, 

getaways  extra  smooth  and  you  feel  the  all-out  power  on  the  hills 
And  it's  easy  on  your  pocketbook.  You  can  buy 
Fire-Chief  at  regular  gasoline  prices.  Drive  in  today  and 
fill  up  at  your  Texaco  Dealer. 
He's  the  best  friend  your  car  ever  had. 


and  don't  forget  the  best  motor  oil  your  money  can  buy. 


THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 

TEXACO  DEALERS  IN  ALL  48  STATES 

Texoco  Producfs  are  also  distribufed  in  Canada  and  Latin  America 


K  IN:  Tuesday  nights  on  felevision-Ihe  TEXACO  STAR  THEATER  starring  MILTON  BERLE.   See  newspaper  for  time  and  station 
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LF  he  has  the  will  to  succeed,  there  is  no  reason  why 
any  man  of  normal  intelligence  should  suffer  the  smart  of 
failure. 

"Forging  Ahead  in  Business"  tells  you  why ! 

This  inspiring,  64-page  book  explains  how  you  can  bridge 
the  gap  between  your  present  job  and  the  one  above — how 
you  can  prepare  noiv  to  meet  the  challenge  of  future  oppor- 
tunities. It  examines  the  popular  fallacies  about  business  that 
have  stalled  the  progress  of  so  many  men,  and  points  the  way 
to  new  and  excitmg  avenues  of  achievement.  And  it  outlines 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute's  executive-training  pro- 
gram which  has  sparked  thousands  of  men  to  highly-paid 
executive  positions. 

There  is  no  charge  for  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business"  be- 
cause the  use  you  make  of  the  informaliori  it  contains  is  the  only 
gauge  of  its  value.  Nor  is  there  any  obligation  involved  other 
than  the  obligation  to  read  it  thoughtfully,  and  to  decide  for 
yourself  whether  or  not  you  feel  the  Institute  can  help  you. 
To  obtain  your  copy,  simply  sign  and  return  the  coupon 
below.  It  will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly. 


ALEXANDER    HAMILTON    INSTITUTE 

Dept.  846,  71  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
In  Canada:  54  Wellington  Street,  West,  Toronto  1,  Ont. 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  846,  71  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada:  54  Wellington  Street,  West,  Toronto  1,  Ont. 

Please  mail  me,  without  cost,  a  copy  of  the  64-page  book — 

"FORGING  AHEAD  IN  BUSINESS'^ 

Name 

Firm  Name 

Business  Address 

Position 

Home  Address 


Bill  of  Health 
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GEORGE  PRICE 

There  must  be  some  way  of  liquidating  this  fortune 


By  HANNAH  SMITH 


THE  other  day  when  I  was  staring 
thoughtfully  into  our  medicine 
closet,  it  came  over  me  that,  dollar 
for  dollar,  it  would  be  a  lot  smarter 
for  us  to  have  the  contents  of  that 
white  metal  cabinet  down  in  our 
safety-deposit  vault. 

Not  that  I  begrudge  any  languish- 
ing green-colored  loved  one  the  nec- 
essary potion,  draft  or  tisane.  What 
baffles  me  is  the  fact  that  our  illnesses 
and  medicines  never  seem  to  come 
out  even.  We  are  inevitably  left,  after 
any  domestic  dolor,  with  either  a 
quart-size  jug  of  some  viscous  brown 
liquid  obviously  useful  for  nothing 
except  calking  a  boat,  or  a  square 
white  box  built  to  hold  100  puce- 
colored  tablets,  99  of  which  are  still 
inside  and  worth  88  cents  each. 

These,  of  course,  join  all  those 
other  bottles  and  the  mysterious  lit- 
tle white  boxes  with  their  cabalistic 
labels  reading:  "Extrnl  only,  Mr. 
Smith,  aft  evry  meal.  6/19/41"  or 
"Ryosklr  e/ghio,  Mrs.  Smith,  take 
w/water,  5/11/38."  I  stare  earnestly 
at  this  legend,  trying  to  recall — in  be- 
half of  present  or  future  ailments — 
what  befell  me  on  5/11/38.  Finally, 
I  put  the  box  back  with  the  27  other 
identical  ones  in  the  chest. 

Periodically  I  take  out  all  the  yel- 
lower of  these  little  boxes  and  the 
dustier  of  the  bottles  and  pack  them 
away  in  a  carton  on  the  top  shelf  of 
the  linen  closet.  This  system  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  own,  as  we  do 
now,  five  bottles  of  Kaopectate,  three 
of  milk  of  magnesia — all  the  Large 
Economy  size — and  at  least  nine  va- 
rieties of  nose  drops. 

After  a  little  research  among  the 
medicine  chests  of  some  of  my 
friends,  I  have  discovered  that  this 
Problem  of  the  Cumulative  Capsule 
is  extremely  widespread.  Something 
should  be  done  about  it  at  once,  and 
so  I  suggest: 

1.  THE  TRADE-IN  ALLOW- 
ANCE. A  group  of  public-minded 
citizens,  preferably  of  rather  impos- 
ing and  pugnacious  bearing,  might 
approach  your  community  druggist 


and  suggest  that  a  small  credit  fO'l 
old  medicine  be  allowed  when  purl 
chasing  new.  Under  this  plan,  aftef 
subtracting  for  depreciation  and  takl 
ing  into  account  any  old-style  stream! 
lining  of  last  month's  Chroni-Toniij 
bottle,  you  would  be  given,  say  a  'J 
per  cent  credit  on  six  bottles,  threJf 
capsule  boxes  and  a  tube  of  zinc  ointf 
ment  toward  the  $1 1.78  worth  of  nev 
palliatives  your  pharmacist  is  neatl;l 
wrapping  in  a  four-inch  square  o| 
white  paper. 

2.  THE  PTA  PILL  EXCHANGEl 
The  PTA,  like  the  government,  seeml 
to  be  creeping  more  and  more  intcl 
every  compartment  of  American  lifej 
I,  for  one,  would  be  very  happy  t(| 
see  it  creep  a  little  farther  and  tak(| 
over  my   medicine  chest.    Since  scl 
many  of  the  variegated  nostrums  rvtf 
bought  have  been  on  behalf  of  mjl 
child — for   measles/mumps/chickerl 
pox/colds — and   since   none   of  th/ 
remedies  have  been  used  much  pas! 
the  first  dosage,  I  see  no  reason  wh}! 
some  other  mother  of  a  child  witl 
measles/mumps/chicken    pox/coldi 
shouldn't  welcome  a  fast  swap,  par 
ticularly  since  I'd  be  happy  to  mak«, 
her  a  very  nice  price  on  the  whole  lot 

3.  THE  KISMET  LIVE-DAN 
GEROUSLY  METHOD.  Anothe; 
stout  idea  might  be,  at  the  onset  o; 
milder  family  maladies,  to  approacl 
your  medicine  chest  with  closed  eyes 
sporting  mood,  and  an  outstretchec 
forefinger.  After  all,  there  can  be  nc 
progress  without  experiment.  Whc 
knows,  the  yellow  salve  your  husbanc 
was  using  three  summers  ago  for  itcb 
ing  feet  may  contain  the  magic,  long 
sought  cure  for  the  common  cold 
Stir  it  up  in  a  glass  of  water,  drop  ir 
a  handful  of  varicolored  pills,  anc 
shake  well.  By  the  time  you  carry  th< 
glass  into  the  bedroom,  the  patient'; 
very  likely  going  to  be  up  playinj 
badminton  or  mixing  cement. 

There's  no  excuse  now  for  any- 
one keeping  anything  around  perma- 
nently, except  maybe  adhesive  tape,  J 
thermometer,  and  some  good  stand- 
ard headache  remedy.  Jt^^J^ 
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23479 


23409 

This  solid  color  tie 
is  woven  of 

NYLON 


302 

ROYAL 

311 

MAIZE 

303 

NAVY 

312 

RUST 

304 

MAROON 

309 

GREEN 

306 

BROWN 

329 

BLACK 

3oe 

GRAY 

A  Super  Tie 

the  Necktie 
Supermarl<et 


from  Haband 


•'■*? 


Sure  you  can  buy  good  ties,  almost  anywhere — but  you'll 
go  a  long  way  and  never  match  these  beauties  for  quality 
and  value.  That's  why  Haband  is  known  everywhere — 
to  the  leaders  in  your  own  community — to  the  top  ex- 
ecutives, bankers,  lawyers,  doctors — men  who  must  be 
well-dressed,  and  still  want  value.  That's  why  they  are 
the  repeat  customers,  who  buy  millions  of  Haband  ties 
year  after  year  by  mail. 

These  smart-looking  patterns,  the  preferred  choices 
of  style-conscious  men  (and  women  who  buy  for  their 
men)  show  }ou  why  Haband  ties  are  so  popular.  It  is 
the  result  of  Haband's  concentration  almost  exclusively 
on  ties  (for  nearly  30  years)  and  at  one  price,  $1.10  each. 
From  this  intensive  specializing  upon  only  one  quality 
and  selling  only  by  mail,  you  enjoy  an  outstanding  tie 
value,  and  save. 

The  ties  on  this  page — best  sellers  to  best  dressers — 
offer  a  well-balanced  selection  to  go  with  your  suits  and 
shirts.  But  the  pictures  cannot  show  the  fine  weaves  and 
finishes,  and  the  beautifu-J  coloring — you  will  certainly 
be  pleased  with  the  ties  when  you  receive  them — they 
will  not  disappoint  you.  Full-cut  to  regulation  shape  and 
length  from  famed  acetate  fabrics,  they  are  expertly 
finished  to  the  last  detail,  with  extra  luxury  linings  at 
both  ends. 

Guaranteed  to  Please  You 

You  take  no  risk  in  ordering  Haband  Ties — if  you 
don't  want  to  wear  them,  just  return  them  and  your 


money  will  be  refunded  promptly  without  question. 
Haband  is  rated  by  all  national  commercial  agencies,  and 
is  known  to  many  of  your  friends  and  neighbors — most 
certainly  by  your  own  Postmaster. 

How  to  Order  Haband  Ties 

Just  check  off  or  jot  down  the  numbers  of  the  ties  you 
choose — on  the  coupon  below — and  mail  with  your  re- 
mittance. The  ties  will  reach  you  by  return  mail  and  are 
guaranteed  to  please  you,  for  quality  and  value,  or  your 
money  refunded  at  once.  Economical  handling  requires 
a  minimum  order  of  3  ties — but  order  6,  a  season's  sup- 
pi) ,  and  receive  a  dividend — a  pair  of  beautiful  Maroon 
1007o  spun  nylon  sox  (they  remain  yours  even  if  for  any 
reason  you  decide  to  return  the  ties  for  refund) — the 
SOX  are  a  real  $1  value  at  stores,  and  will  give  you  nionths 
of  wear. 


ALL  OUR  TIES 

[FINISHED  TIES 

AT  BOTH  ENDS 


EARLY  CHRISTMAS  SHOPPERS:  Save  your  precious  lime- 
get  top  volues — give  Hoband  Ties  to  oil  the  men  on  your  list. 


DIVIDEND  FOR 
BUYING   6   TIES^y 


M.IO  per  tie      3  for  3-30 

—We  pay  the  postage- 


Minimum  Mail  Order 


A  Staten'f  Svpply 

6  for  6.60 

plus  a  dividend  of 
NYLON  SOCKS 


HABAND  COMPANY,  Pot«rson  4,  N.  J. 

You  moy  send  me  the tiet  I  have  listed  and  for  which 

I  enclose  herewith,  a  $ remittance. 

^  It  is  understood  that  if  upon  receipt  of  tiet,  I  find  any  that  I 
2  don't  wont  to  wear  I  can  return  them  and  have  my  money 
O  refunded  promptly  and  without  question. 


(Please  Print) 


A  PAIR  OF  MEN'S  HOSE 
SENT  WITH  PURCHASE  OF  ANY  6  TIES 
Ankle  length,  elastic  top.  Maroon.  Spun 
Nylon  throughout  for  long  wear  and  doily 
laundering.  Siiei  10  to  13— mention  your 
lixe  on  coupon. 


..Zone... 


Slot* 


CHECK  CHOICE  BELOW 


23479  n 
23473  D 
23544  n 

23471  D 
23478   D 

23472  D 


23524  n 
23477  D 
23409  n 

Solid 

Solid 

Solid 


Dividend  for  6-tie  order 
My  sock  size 


REMITTANCE  \H  FUll   p„„  ,,,.,.,„„,.,  , ,   WE   GUARANTEE 

MUST  ACCOWPANY  ORDER    reason  you  don  t  wont  to  wear    Immwilote  Delivery  and 

No    C.O.O.  the  tie.  and  return  them  to  US.     NO    SUBSTITUTIONS 
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Am  Attack!  This  alarm  could  be 
sounded  in  the  U.  S.— tonight,  tomor- 
row, any  time!  If  it  is,  then  time  will 
be  priceless— every  moment  vital. 

The  U.  S.  Air  Force  is  ready  to 
answer  any  alarm.  It  has  protective 
squadrons  of  Lockheed  Starfire  inter- 
ceptors* on  24-hour  alert  to  climb 
quickly  to  the  attack,  locate  and 
knock  out  invading  bombers  in  any 
weather,  day  or  night. 

But  first  the  alarm  must  be  given. 
Somebody  must  spot  the  invaders. 

And  there  are  only  two  ways  to 
spot  an  air  attack:  (1)  by  radar,  (2) 
with  human  eyes  and  ears.  Our  net- 
work of  ground  radar  stations  can- 
not always  spot  planes  flying  under 
5,000  feet.  So  we  badly  need  ground 
observers  and  plenty  of  them. 

True,  airplanes  are  being  built  to 
take  our  radar  warning  system  off  the 
ground.  For  this  job  Lockheed  is 
right  now  producing  WV-2  Early 
Warning  Constellations  with  360- 
degree  radar.  These  powerful,  long- 
range  planes  will  greatly  extend 
radar's  range  at  high  altitudes. 

Also  the  Navy  has  many  Lock- 
heed P2V  Neptunes  on  antisubma- 
rine patrol  day  and  night.  Their 
"eyes"  guard  against  air  attack  too. 

But  we  still  need  500,000  civilian 
observers  to  fill  the  low-level  radar 
gaps.  200,000  volunteers  already 
wear  the  silver  wings  of  the  Ground 
Observer  Corps.  300,000  more  are 
needed  — patriotic  men  and  women 
who  will  donate  just  a  few  hours 
each  week  to  the  security  of  the  U.S. 
and  themselves.  Call  your  Civilian 
Defense  Office.  Or  send  a  postcard  to 
Ground  Observer  Corps,  U.  S.  Air 
Force,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


AIRCRAJFT    CORI»ORA3TO>J 

BURBANK,    CALIFORNIA,    AND    MARIETTA.    GEORGIA 
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*Lockheed  Starfire 
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Coronation  procession  winds  toward  Westminster  Abbey.  A  million  persons  will  pay  $10,000,000  to  watch.  Above  is  1937  coronation  of  George  VI 


There's  a  Great  Day  Coming  J 

By  ROBERT  MUSEL  and  BILL  STAPLETON 

Next  June  2d,  Britain  will  roll  out  ten  centuries  of  pomp  and  pageantry  to  crown  Queen  Elizabeth 


f 


London 

r HERE'S  a  great  day  coming  next  June  2d — 
the  coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II — and 
England  is  feverishly  getting  ready  for  the 
nost  splendid  spectacle  in  her  glory-tinted  history. 
In  the  royal  mews  behind  Buckingham  Palace, 
tiey  are  refurbishing  the  richly  embroidered  state 
each  which  will  carry  the  queen  to  Westminster 
Vbbey  to  accept  the  tradition-hallowed  oath  of  loy- 
Ity  from  her  people.  In  the  shops  of  couturiers, 
•eeresses  are  being  fitted  for  their  coronation  cos- 
umes — and  hoping,  some  of  them,  that  they  will 
'e  permitted  to  substitute  rabbit  for  ermine  in  their 


robes,  at  a  saving  of  $500.  Genealogists  and  ex- 
perts on  protocol  are  debating  as  to  who  will  have 
the  privilege  of  carrying  the  Golden  Spurs,  symbol 
of  knighthood,  which  are  touched  to  the  queen's 
heels.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  has  already 
ordered  a  new  beaver  ostrich  hat  and  a  robe  of 
ermine,  which  will  cost  him  $1,000. 

And  so  it  goes  throughout  the  land,  for  nothing 
stirs  a  Briton  like  a  bit  of  pageantry,  a  flash  of  bur- 
nished breastplates  and  crimson  uniforms  beneath 
the  sky.  And  the  coronation  is  the  supreme 
achievement  of  pomp  and  tradition,  a  colossal  and 
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curious  alliance  of  religion  and  history  unparal- 
leled anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

It  has  happened  only  36  times  since  William  of 
Normandy  conquered  England  and  had  himself 
crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  Christmas  Day 
in  1066.  Queen  Elizabeth,  thirty-eighth  sovereign 
since  Duke  William,  is  a  young  woman  of  a  long- 
lived  female  line  and  may  reign  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  A  lot  of  Britons  alive  today  may  never 
see  another  coronation — an  idea  that  seems  to  have 
occurred  as  well  to  thousands  of  Americans  and 
other  peoples  around  the  world — and  so  there  is 
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Workman  tunes  up  the  state  coach.   Elizabeth's  carriage,  "the  most  superb  vehicle  ever  built," 
dates  from  1761  and  weighs  four  tons.   Victoria  frowned  on  bosomy  ladies  painted  on  its  sides 


The  Duke  o 
"produces"' 


unprecedented  jockeying  for  positions  as  the  great 
day  approaches. 

The  pressure  would  have  been  unbearable  had 
it  not  been  for  television.  The  coronation  of  the 
queen's  father,  George  VI,  in  1937  was,  inciden- 
tally, the  first  live  telecast  of  a  great  news  event 
anywhere.  But  even  though  some  16,000,000  peo- 
ple, or  one  third  of  the  nation,  are  expected  to 
gather  around  screens,  an  equal  number  appears  to 
want  to  see  the  coronation  in  person.  The  queen's 
advisers  blithely  ignored  the  demand  by  cutting 
the  traditional  procession  through  the  streets  down 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  1937  route  of  seven 
and  a  half  miles. 

Therefore,  there  will  be  stand- 
ing room  on  the  pavements  for 
only  about  500.000  people,  with 
another  500,000  in  windows  and 
in  grandstands  erected  at  van- 
tage points  by  the  Ministry  of 
Works  and  private  builders.  For 
months,  the  Times  and  other 
British  papers  have  been  carry- 
ing advertisements:  "Parties  of 
from  six  to  20  persons  will  be 
catered  for  at  a  good  location  at 
the  rate  of  from  20  to  40  guineas 
($58.50  to  $117)."  "Old  Estab- 
lished Firm  requires  accommo- 
dation, second  or  third  floor. 
Good  view  of  route."  Travel 
agencies  had  100.000  applications  for  seats  as  far 
back  as  August,  when  an  American  marched  into 
one  seat  broker's  and  took  26  seats  at  $140  each. 
And  an  American  millionaire  is  paying  £3.000 
sterling  ($8,400)  for  one  day's  rent  of  a  room 
overlooking  the  route  with  a  light  lunch  for  30 
people  thrown  in! 

The  price  may  come  down  a  bit  but  nobody  is 
optimistic;  and  the  Ministry  of  Works,  which 
charged  five  guineas  for  official  grandstand  seats 
in  1937,  is  expected  to  double  or  triple  the  1953 
price.  It  is  estimated  $10,000,000  will  be  paid 
to  watch  the  procession,  which  would  make  the 
coronation  history's  greatest  box-office  attrac- 
tion. Why  the  queen's  advisers  chose  to  shorten 
rather  than  lengthen  the  route,  considering  the 
known  demand,  is  one  of  those  baffling  puzzles 
about  the  monarchy  that  royali.sts  never  try  to  ex- 
plain. It  is  especially  baffling  since  the  Coronation 
Council  had  before  it  the  example  of  1937,  when 
more  than  50.000  people  slept  in  Hyde  Park  and 
another  30,000  on  the  Mall  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
their  places  for  the  procession. 

But  the  regal  indifference  is  quite  in  line  with  the 
decision  to  hold  the  coronation  on  what  officials, 
charged  with  trying  to  earn  a  few  more  dollars  for 
a  hollow  treasury,  consider  the  worst  possible  date 
in  the  year.  Sir  Alexander  Maxwell,  chairman  of  the 
British  Travel  Association,  said  flatly  and  bitterly 
that  the  decision  cost  the  Exchequer  millions  of 
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dollars  because  hotels  are  filled  anyway  at  that  time 
of  the  year.  Why,  he  demanded,  plump  it  down  in 
the  middle  of  such  annual  tourist  magnets  as  the 
English  Derby,  the  Ascot  Racing  Season,  the  Hen- 
ley Regatta  and  the  picturesque  Trooping  of  the 
Colors  for  the  queen's  birthday,  June  11th? 

Sir  Alexander  had  hoped  for  May  7th  as  the  best 
date,  since  it  would  give  Britain  two  tourist  seasons 
instead  of  one  next  year.  But  arguments  had  no 
effect,  even  the  potent  one  in  a  nation  of  nature 
lovers  that  trees  will  be  in  full  leaf  in  June  and 
whole  branches  will  have  to  be  cut  to  provide  un- 
obstructed views  on  the  Mall  and 
elsewhere.  As  it  is,  Paris,  by 
trapping  the  overflow,  stands  to 
benefit  almost  as  much  from  the 
coronation  itself  as  London,  so 
far  as  dollars  go.  The  Rotary 
International  Congress,  for  ex- 
ample, switched  its  meeting  from 
London  to  Paris  rather  than  com- 
pete for  hotel  space  with  coro- 
nation visitors. 

The  ordinary  Briton  or  tourist 
has  no  chance  of  getting  into 
Westminster  Abbey  next  June 
2d.  In  December,  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  St.  Peter,  Westminster  Ab- 
bey's official  name,  will  turn  it 
over  to  the  Ministry  of  Works, 
which  will  convert  it  into  a  coro- 
nation theater  with  seats  for  nearly  8,000 — a  care- 
fully chosen  audience  of  peers  and  peeresses, 
diplomats,  representatives  of  foreign  states,  judges, 
clerical  dignitaries,  representatives  of  the  fighting 
forces,  members  of  Parliament,  envoys  from  the 
colonies  and  invited  commoners. 

It  caused  quite  a  stir  when  King  Edward  VII, 
who  had  a  deep  respect  for  men  who  could  make 
money,  invited  J.  P.   Morgan   to  his  coronation 


Moss  Bros.,  costume-renting  firm,  will  supply 
robes  for  impecunious  nobles.  Rate  $70  a  day 
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f  Norfolk,  who 
the  coronation 
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as  a  "personal  guest."    Such  a  gesture  is  harq 
likely  ever  to  be  repeated. 

The  peers  and  peeresses  will  arrive  in  respon 
to  a  command  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  in 
form  and  phraseology  has  changed  little  in  the  p< 
300  years.  It  reads:  "Right  Trustie  and  Well  E 
loved  Cousin.  Whereas  we  have  appointed  the  2i 
day  of  June  next  for  the  solemnitie  of  our  Ro) 
Coronation:  these  are  therefore  to  will  and  coi 
mand  you,  all  excuses  set  apart,  that  you  m 
make  your  personal  attendance  upon  us,  at  t 
time  above  mentioned,  furnished  and  appointed 
your  rank  and  quality  appertaineth,  there  to  i 
and  perform  such  services  as  shall  be  required  ai 
belong  unto  you  .  .  .  and  we  bid  you  heart] 
farewell." 

There  is  one  other  way  to  get  into  the  coron 
tion  and  that  is  to  discover  some  ancestral  right 
perform  a  service  for  the  sovereign  before,  durl 
or  just  after  the  crowning.  Most  of  these  herec 
tary  or  traditional  rights  are  possessed  by  the  n 
bility,  but  a  few  commoners  will  have  promine 
roles  at  the  ceremonies,  and  none  more  dramai 
in  his  mere  presence  than  Captain  J.  L.  M.  D 
moke,  a  mild,  bespectacled  youth  who  is  t 
queen's  hereditary  champion.  For  500  years,  D 
mokes  rode  into  the  royal  banqueting  hall 
full  armor  and  threw  down  a  gauntlet  to  chi 
lenge  any  man  of  "high  degree  or  low"  wl 
disputed  the  right  of  the  king  (or  queen)  to 
crowned. 

But  the  challenge,  never  accepted,  was  droppi 
more  than  a  century  ago,  and  Captain  Dymok 
lately  returned  from  service  in  the  Middle  Ea: 
will  merely  carry  the  standard  of  England  in  t 
procession.  Another  member  of  a  famous  fightii 
family  will  exercise  his  right  to  carry  the  banner 
Scotland,  Henry  Scrymgeour-Wedderburn  (Scryr 
geour  means  skirmisher  or  good  fighter),  wl 
recently  assumed  the  title  Viscount  Dudhope. 
greaftnany  other  claims  will  be  settled  by  the  70 
year-old  Court  of  Claims,  reconstituted  by  tJ 
queen  under  "our  right  trustie  and  right  entire 
beloved  cousin  and  counselor,  Bernard  Marm 
duke,  Duke  of  Norfolk." 

The  duke,  who  is  Earl  Marshal  of  England  ai 
its  premier  Catholic,  is  actually  organizing  tl 
coronation  with  the  assistance  of  experts  learni 
in  ritual  from  the  College  of  Arms,  which  he  heac 
These  are  quite  the  most  splendid  figures  at  roy 
ceremonials,  in  gold-frogged  tabards  or  sh 
coats  like  jacks  and  kings  out  of  a  deck  of  playii" 
cards.  They  bear  such  glowing  titles  as  Gart 
King-of-Arms,  York  Herald,  Somerset  Heraljl 
Bluemantle  Pursuivant  and  Rouge  Croix  P 
suivant — names  right  out  of  the  knightly  joustiil 
on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

But  even   Norfolk,   master  of  Arundel  Castll 
one  of  the  most  splendid  homes  in  the  kingdom 
being  challenged  on   his  claim   also  to  be  Chi 
Butler  to  Her  Majesty  at  the  coronation.    An  { 
derly  pensioner  says  the  right  is  his,  and  old  pare. 


Theatrical  firm  of  Robert  White  provides  tlill 
replicas  for  rehearsals.    Worker  studies  mail 


il 


ir  the  biggest  box-office  attraction  of  all  time 
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lents  will  have  to  be  consulted  before  the  matter 

settled;  claims  are  rarely  made  capriciously.  The 
ike,  like  his  ancestors  for  generations,  will  not 
aim  his  hereditary  fees  for  the  office,  i.e.,  the 
arses  on  which  the  royal  party  arrive  at  West- 
linster,  fines  from  people  arrested  coronation 
ly  and  "parts  of  swans  and  cranes"  served  at  the 
|)yal  banquet. 

The  coronation  banquet,  in  fact,  is  no  longer 
eld,  so  it  is  no  use  applying  as  Hereditary  Grand 
arver  of  Scotland,  Herb  Strewer,  Chief  Larderer, 
;hief  Waferer  or  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Adding- 
)n,  which  once  had  to  supply  "a  messe  of  dille- 
rout"  (capons  boiled  with  oatmeal  and  almonds). 
ut  there  are  numerous  other  claims  already  in  or 
)out  to  be  filed. 

Countess  Errol,  the  handsome  Lord  High  Con- 
able  of  Scotland,  will  carry  a  silver  baton  tipped 
ith  gold  on  each  end  and  bearing  the  queen's 
rms  on  one  end  and  her  own  equally  ancient  in- 
gnia  on  the  other.    Lord  Shrewsbury,  who  runs 

vegetable  market,  will  carry  a 
hite  staff  in  the  procession  as 
ymbol  of  his  office  as  Lord 
ligh  Steward  of  Ireland. 

The  Barons  of  the  Cinque 
orts  will  ask  to  hold  the  canopy 

if  any — over  the  queen,  or 
therwise  be  in  attendance.  The 
,ord  Mayor  of  London  will 
arry  the  crystal  mace  or  one  of 
le  state  swords.  The  Duke  of 
lewcastle,  as  Lord  of  the  Manor 
f  Worksop,  will  supply  a  scarlet 
Jove  for  the  queen's  right  hand 
nd  help  support  her  arm  when 
he  holds  the  Great  Scepter. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
lury,  who  is  also  first  peer  of 
he  realm,  will  claim  the  right  to 
rown  the  sovereign  (and  take 
he  purple  velvet  chair  he  uses  during  the  cere- 
nony  as  a  reward) .  The  Bishop  of  Durham  claims 
le  right  to  walk  on  Elizabeth's  right  hand,  and  the 
>ishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  to  walk  on  her  left.  The 
)ean  of  Westminster  asserts  the  right  to  instruct 
he  queen  in  coronation  procedure.  The  Lord  High 
Jteward  will  walk  before  the  queen  carrying  the 
rown  of  St.  Edward;  the  Lord  Great  Chamber- 
ain  will  help  invest  her  with  the  royal  regalia.  No 
me  expects  any  challenge  to  these  centuries-old 
)rivileges. 

But  the  question  of  who  shall  hand  the  sword 
)f  state  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  during 
le  ceremony  presents  a  knotty  problem.  This  is 
he  right  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  but  he  is  seventy-five  and  cannot  walk 
vithout  a  cane  due  to  an  old  injury.  His  doctors 
efuse  to  let  him  even  attempt  to  handle  the  sword. 

Thfe  properly  dressed  peeress  will  wear  crimson 
velvet  robes  trimmed  with  ermine  over  a  gown  of 
vhite  or  silver,  encrusted  with  jeweled  embroi- 
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A  Moss  Bros 
coronets.    Ba 


dery.  The  outer  robe  will  cost  about  500  guineas 
($1,470),  the  gown  anywhere  from  30  to  150 
guineas  ($87.20  to  $441).  The  huge  ermine  (or 
rabbit)  collar  is  the  place  to  look  for  rank.  A  bar- 
oness has  hers  dotted  with  two  rows  of  ermine, 
a  viscountess  two  and  one-half  rows,  a  marchion- 
ess three  and  one-half  rows,  a  countess  three  rows 
and  a  duchess  four  rows.  The  length  of  the  velvet 
train  is  another  pointer — three  feet  for  a  baroness 
to  six  feet  for  a  duchess. 

The  well-dressed  peeress  will  also  wear  a  dia- 
mond tiara — and  it's  no  secret  that  a  lot  of  them 
will  be  rented  or  borrowed  from  wealthy  com- 
moners. It  is  also  no  secret  that  theatrical  cos- 
turners  and  such  clothing-rental  firms  as  Moss 
Brothers  will  be  hiring  out  coronation  robes  bought 
up  from  bankrupt  estates,  or  used  in  stage  produc- 
tions, to  those  rich  in  lineage  but  poor  in  pocket. 
Moss  Brothers  is  charging  £.25  ($70)  for  the  day 
and  no  deposit.  "We  don't  expect  any  of  our  cus- 
tomers to  run  off  with  the  robes,"  said  an  official. 
Because  there  isn't  much  of  a 
market  for  tiaras  these  days, 
jewelers  have  designed  a  coro- 
nation tiara  special  which  can 
be  unlatched  later  to  be  used  as 
a  necklace,  two  earrings,  two 
bracelets  and  a  brooch.  This  lit- 
tle item  sells  for  from  £1,000 
($2,800)  to  £10,000  ($28,000), 
depending  on  how  envious  you 
want  to  make  the  rest  of  West- 
minster Abbey. 

The  impecunious  peers  of  the 
realm  are  in  an  even  tougher 
spot  than  their  womenfolk.  A 
full  set  of  peers'  coronation 
robes,  if  made  up  today,  costs 
£750  ($2,100),  plus  £500 
($1,400)  tax.  Back  in  1649, 
when  the  Commonwealth  of  Oli- 
destroyed  the  royal  coronation 
robes,  all  nine  garments  were  valued  at  only  four 
pounds  ten  shillings  sixpence  ($12.45).  In  those 
days  ermine — or  miniver  as  it  was  called — could 
be  worn  only  by  the  king. 

A  good  many  Socialists  and  even  some  Con- 
servatives originally  were  rather  lukewarm  about 
a  vast  display  of  pageantry  considering  Britain's 
present  economic  situation,  but  as  the  weeks  have 
rolled  by,  enthusiasm  has  been  spreading  stead- 
ily. And  a  number  of  industries  are  betting  that, 
by  the  time  the  coronation  rolls  around,  the  nation 
will  be  in  an  epic  ferment. 

Show  business  is  sure  of  it,  and  is  planning 
accordingly.  Benjamin  Britten  has  received  the 
queen's  approval  for  a  coronation-year  opera  based 
on  the  first  Elizabeth  and  her  favorite,  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  Anna  Neagle  is  now  touring  in  The  Glori- 
ous Days,  described  as  a  "musical  tapestry  of  Eng- 
land," which  will  hit  the  West  End  of  London 
next  year.   Louis  Armstrong  and  Pearl  Bailey  are 


salesgirl  carries 
lis  denote  rank 

ver    Cromwell 


Herald  A.  G.  B.  Russell.  Royal  Victorian  Order 
commander,  reads  proclamation  of  coronation 


scheduled  to  do  Cabin  in  the  Sky,  directed  by  Jose 
Ferrer,  who  may  himself  play  in  a  musical  with 
hitherto  unpublished  George  M.  Cohan  melodies. 
The  Song  and  Dance  Man.  Andre  Kostelanetz, 
Lily  Pons,  Yehudi  Menuhin.  Rise  Stevens  and 
other  great  stars  are  expected  to  be  here,  and  all 
around  the  country  the  little  touring  revues  so 
typical  of  Britain  are  registering  names  like  Snappy 
and  Glorious  and  Coronation  Funtime.  Tin  Pan 
Alley  is  also  busy  with  Coronation  Waltz  and 
Coronation  Melody,  the  first  of  the  deluge. 

In  London  itself,  a  good  deal  of  quiet  prepara- 
tion has  been  under  way  for  many  weeks.  The 
Ministry  of  Works  has  been  timing  phantom  pro- 
cessions along  the  chosen  route  and  measuring 
roads  for  grandstands,  the  War  Office  has  been  fig- 
uring out  which  50,000  or  so  of  its  soldiery  will 
line  the  route  and  where  to  get  dress  uniforms  for 
some  of  them,  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  are  acquir- 
ing new  ceremonial  uniforms  bearing  the  new 
monogram  "E.R."  The  familiar  beefeaters  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  who  claim  the  right  to  guard 
each  side  of  the  queen's  coach  in  the  coronation 
procession,  are  getting  ready.  They  have  been  the 
sovereign's  personal  bodyguard  since  Henry  VII 
formed  them  in  1485. 

Coronation  planning  is  done  with  the  meticu- 
lous logistics  of  a  crucial  battle  in  war,  but  as  in 
any  complicated  affair  things  may  go  wrong — his- 
tory shows  that.  The  mishaps  started  with  the 
very  first  of  what  might  be  called  the  "mpdern" 
series  of  crownings,  William  the  Conqueror's.  Due 
to  language  difficulties,  his  French-speaking  sol- 
diers misunderstood  the  "acclamation" — or  shouts 
of  acceptance — from  the  Saxons  inside  the  Abbey, 
thought  their  leader  was  under  attack  and  started 
burning  houses  and  hacking  the  citizenry. 

King  John  of  the  Magna  Charta  refused  the 
Sacrament  (he  also  hanged  two  of  his  young  wife's 
suspected  lovers  over  her  bed  and  lost  part  of  the 
crown  jewels  at  sea).   The  first  Elizabeth  had  her 


n  burnished  breastplates  Royal  Horse  Guards 
>f  Household  Cavalry  prepare  for  coronation 


In  working  garb,  beefeaters  W.  A.  Renick  (1.), 
A.  H.  Cook  examine  dress  veomen's  uniforms 


Crowning  means  new  clothes  for  queen  and 
her  consort  at  Madame  Tussaud's  waxworks 
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Royal  coat  of  arms  on  Buckingham  Palace 
gates  gets  touched  up.  Face  lifting  is  city-wide 


coronation  day  picked  by  an  astrologer  and  com- 
plained loudly  of  the  "evil  smell"  of  the  anoint- 
ing oil.  James  I  was  crowned  during  the  plague, 
and  the  people  were  forbidden  to  assemble.  The 
kiss  of  fealty  on  the  monarch's  cheek  also  was 
temporarily  suspended  for  fear  of  infection.  An 
earthquake  shook  London  during  the  coronation  of 
Charles  I,  which  some  said  augured  his  final  end  on 
the  scaffold.  James  II  ordered  the  ceremony  cut 
short — and  his  reign  was  short.  William  III  had 
his  purse  stolen  on  his  way  to  Westminster  Abbey 
and  had  to  borrow  money  for  the  offering. 

George  IV  did  not  invite  his  deserted  Queen 
Caroline,  and  she  tried  to  break  in  to  the  ceremony. 
George  I  understood  no  English,  so  the  proceedings 
had  to  be  explained  to  him  in  Latin. 

When  a  Crown  Was  Lost  in  Battle 

Henry  VII  crowned  himself  on  Bosworth  Field, 
where  defeated  Richard  II's  crown  tumbled  from 
his  head  in  battle  and  rolled  into  a  thornbush.  But 
he  later  went  through  a  coronation  also.  Wearing 
the  crown  at  moments  of  crisis  as  well  as  at  coro- 
nations was  a  feature  of  the  olden  days.  Henry  V 
wore  his  in  battle,  and,  while  he  was  fighting  at 
Agincourt,  peasants  pilfered  his  baggage  and  stole 
some  of  the  crown  jewels.  Fortunately,  he  had 
the  great  ruby  of  the  Black  Prince  fixed  to  his  hel- 
met, although  it  narrowly  escaped  being  splintered 
when  Francis,  Duke  of  Alen^on  and  Anjou,  al- 
most clove  through  Henry's  armored  noggin. 

The  ruby  is  still  part  of  the  crown  jewels,  which 
are  guarded  by  the  beefeaters  in  bloodstained 
Wakefield  Tower  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
are  never  seen  in  their  entirety  outside  of  their  elec- 
tronically protected  glass  and  steel  cage,  except  for 
coronations.  There  was  some  talk  of  a  new  crown 
for  Elizabeth,  but  it  now  appears  she  will  wear  for 
most  of  the  coronation  ceremony  the  imperial 
crown  of  state  originally  made  for  Queen  Victoria. 

The  act  of  crowning,  itself,  is  done  with  the 
crown  of  England  or  St.  Edward's  crown,  a  massive 
affair  of  gold  and  gems,  which  weighs  nearly  seven 
pounds.  The  crown  was  made  in  1662  for 
Charles  II  after  Cromwell's  Commonwealth  had 
destroyed  most  of  the  royal  regalia.  After  it  is 
taken  from  Elizabeth's  head  she  will  wear  the  im- 
perial state  crown,  which  weighs  only  two  and 
one-half  pounds  and  is  the  most  fabulous  single 
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jeweled  piece  in  the  world.   It  contains  2,783  dia- 
monds, 277  pearls,  17  sapphires  and  5  rubies. 

Many  of  the  crowm  jewels  are  steeped  in  blood 
and  history.  The  Black  Prince's  two-inch  ruby 
(some  say  it  is  really  a  semiprecious  stone  which 
was  thought  to  be  a  ruby  centuries  ago)  inspired 
the  murder  of  the  King  of  Granada  by  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  of  Castile,  in  1367.  Pedro  gave  the  gem  to 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  for  helping  him  win 
the  Battle  of  Nagera  the  same  year.  Also  in  the 
imperial  state  crown  is  a  sapphire  from  the  ring 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  built  the  Abbey 
which  was  consecrated  in  1065,  and  pearl  earrings 
worn  by  the  first  Elizabeth.  In  another  of  the  seven 
British  crowns,  the  queen's  crown,  is  the  Koh-i- 
noor  diamond,  once  the  peacock's  eye  in  the  pea- 
cock throne.  It  was  nearly  800  carats  when  found, 
but  inexpert  cutting  reduced  it  to  its  present  106 
carats.  It  made  its  appearance  in  history  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  Emperor  of  Delhi 
wrested  it  from  the  King  of  Golconda. 

In  the  head  of  the  scepter  of  the  cross  is  the 
largest  diamond  in  the  world,  the  Star  of  Africa, 
which  weighs  516V2  carats.  Like  St.  Edward's 
crown,  Elizabeth  will  touch  the  scepter  only  once 
in  her  lifetime.  It  will  lie  on  her  coffin  when  she 
is  dead.  The  scepter  will  be  placed  in  her  right 
hand  during  the  coronation.  In  her  left  will  be  a 
baton  called  "the  Scepter  with  the  Dove."  It 
symbolizes  "the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
passes  to  her  after  anointing." 

The  other  important  items  of  the  coronation 
regalia  are  the  orb,  a  six-inch  ball  of  soUd  gold, 
heavily  jeweled,  which  derives  from  the  world- 
wide Empire  of  Rome  (since  the  conversion  of  the 
emperors,  it  has  been  surmounted  by  a  cross) ;  a 
silver  spoon  heavily  gilt  about  1,000  years  old; 
a  golden  vessel  for  the  anointing  oil  shaped  like  an 
eagle  with  outstretched  wings,  about  600  years  old; 
five  ceremonial  swords  including  the  jeweled  sword 
of  state  and  Curtana,  the  sword  of  mercy,  whose 
edge  is  blunted;  and  the  coronation  ring  or  wed- 
ding ring  of  England,  which  is  placed  on  the 
sovereign's  finger. 

Another  item  important  to  the  coronation  is 
the  Stone  of  Scone,  a  26-inch-long  slab  of  red  sand- 
stone, which  has  been  wired  to  a  burglar  alarm 
and  chained  to  the  battered  coronation  chair  since 
it  was  stolen  by  Scottish  nationalists  on  Christmas 
Day,  1950,  and  taken  north  of  the  border.  The 
stone's  legendary  history  goes  back  to  the  Bible, 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  anything  authen- 
tic before  1153,  when  Scottish  sovereigns  were 
lifted  on  it  at  the  Abbey  of  Scone  near  Perth. 
Edward  I,  Hammer  of  the  Scots,  knew  of  the  old 
saying,  "Where  that  stane  is,  Scots  shall  aye 
maisters  be,"  and  took  it  south  with  him  as  booty 
some  650  years  ago. 

Edward  I  had  a  wooden  chair  made  to  enclose 
it,  and  although  he  originally  intended  to  have  the 
chair  cast  in  bronze,  no  one  ever  did  it,  and  cen- 
turies of  Britons  carved  their  initials  in  the  wood 
before  it  was  put  out  of  reach.  The  chair  is  cov- 
ered with  a  cloth  of  gold  during  the  coronation, 
and  Elizabeth  will  sit  there  to  be  crowned,  as  has 
every  English  and  British  sovereign  since  it  was 
made,  with  the  exception  of  the  boy  King  Ed- 
ward V,  Mary  II  and  abdicated  Edward  VIII,  now 
the  Duke  of  Windsor. 

What  is  the  coronation?  Simply  stated,  it  is  a 
form  of  contract  between  the  sovereign  and  her 
people  to  winch  the  church  is  witness.  Old  records 
show  that  the  first  of  the  English  kings  to  be 
crowned  probably  was  Athelstan,  who  stood  on  the 
King's  Stone  at  Kingston,  outside  London,  for  the 
ceremony  in  924  A.D.  The  stone,  where  several 
other  Saxon  kings  were  crowned,  is  still  there. 
The  first  king  to  be  anointed  was  Egferth,  King 
of  Mercia — the  middle  counties  of  England — in 
785  A.D.  But  the  religious  phases  ol  the  corona- 
tion are  believed  to  have  their  inspiration  much 
further  back — in  the  rites  for  acceptance  of  con- 
verts to  Christianity  in  Biblical  Judea. 


From  Athelstan,  with  his  crown  of  gold  win 
work,  and  Egferth,  the  ceremony  grew  century  aftt 
century  with  the  mystical  veneration  for  old  cu; 
torn  unique  to  Britain.  In  the  fourteenth  centurj 
monks  wrote  down  the  Liber  Regalis,  or  coroni 
tion  ritual,  first  used  for  the  crowning  of  Richard  1 
in  1377.  The  ritual  apparently  was  copied  fror 
an  even  older  work.  Today,  many  of  the  phrase 
used  are  marvelously  similar  to  those  on  the  price 
less  illuminated  vellum  folio  of  38  pages  whic 
is  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  dean  of  Westminstei 

Preview  of  the  Coronation  Ritual 

So  in  the  glorious  procession  on  June  2d,  EViZi 
beth  will  come  to  her  Abbey  church  of  Westmir 
ster,  a  site  on  which  pagan  and  Christian  hav 
worshiped  for  1,700  years.  On  the  gold-carpete 
dais  of  the  coronation  theater,  she  will  stand  whi! 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  accompanied  b 
the  Great  Officers  of  the  crown,  makes  the  pre; 
entation.  To  east,  south,  west  and  north,  while  th 
queen  (technically  queen-elect  until  that  moment 
turns  with  him,  the  archbishop  will  announce 

"Sirs,  I  here  present  unto  you  Queen  Elizabetl 
the  undoubted  queen  of  this  realm,  wherefore  a 
of  you  who  are  come  this  day  to  do  your  homag 
and  service,  are  you  willing  to  do  the  same?" 

"God  save  Queen  Elizabeth!"  the  people  wi 
cry  in  symbolic  acceptance  by  the  nation. 

Elizabeth  then  will  sign  the  oath  to  govern  i 
accordance  with  law  and  custom  (there  is  n 
written  British  constitution).  j. 

Elizabeth  probably  will  be  anointed  on  the  crow 
of  her  head  and  the  palms  of  her  hands.  Th 
anointing  emphasizes  the  priestly  nature  of  th 
king's  office,  for  the  coronation  is  actually  inco: 
porated  into  the  Communion  service  of  the  Churc 
of  England,  an  interposition  similar  to  that 
which  oishops  and  priests  are  created. 

During  the  anointing  the  choir  will  sing:  "Zado 
the  priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet  anointed  Sol 
mon  King  and  all  the  people  rejoiced  and  said 
'God  save  the  King.  Long  Uve  the  King.  Ma 
the  King  live  forever.'  " 

Later,  as  Canterbury  places  the  crown  of  St.  Ec 
ward  on  Elizabeth's  head,  the  peers  will  assu 
their  own  coronets,  and  royal  salutes  will  boot 
from  the  guns  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

Canterbury  will  kneel  down  before  Elizabeth 
knees,  then  kiss  her.  Then  the  bishops,  princes  c 
the  blood,  dukes,  marquesses,  earls,  viscounts  an 
barons — the  senior  of  each  rank — will  singly  a; 
cend  the  throne,  stretch  forward  a  hand  to  touc 
the  crown  on  Her  Majesty's  head  and  pledge:  ' 
do  become  your  liege  man  of  life  and  limb,  an 
of  earthly  worship;  and  faith  and  truth  I  will  bes 
unto  you,  to  live  and  die  against  all  manner  c 
folk,  so  help  me  God." 

When  the  homage  is  ended,  the  drums  shall  bea 
and  the  trumpets  sound,  and  all  the  people  shou 
crying  out:  "God  save  Queen  Elizabeth.  Lon 
live  Queen  Elizabeth.  May  the  Queen  Uve  foi 
ever." 

It  is  a  long  ritual  and  many  of  those  in  tt 
Abbey  will  have  little  flasks,  sandwiches,  chocolat 
and  candy  under  their  robes. 

In  his  diary,  George  V  wrote:  "The  service  i 
the  Abbey  was  most  beautiful,  but  it  was  a  terribl 
ordeal  ...  I  nearly  broke  down  when  dear  Davi 
(the  Duke  of  Windsor)  came  to  do  homage  to  ir 
as  it  reminded  me  so  much  when  I  did  the  sam 
thing  to  beloved  Papa." 

As  the  great  day  ends,  a  good  part  of  the  worl 
will  echo  the  traditional  benediction  pronounce 
by  Canterbury: 

"The  Lord  give  you  a  fruitful  country  an 
healthful  seasons;  victorious  fleets  and  armies  an 
a  quiet  Empire;  a  faithful  senate,  wise  and  uprigl 
counsellors  and  magistrates;  a  loyal  nobility  anj 
a  dutiful  gentry;  a  pious  and  learned  and  usef'l 
clergy;  an  honest,  industrious  and  obediei 
commonalty."  A  A  i 
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y  Markel  Service,  Inc.,  truck  driver  Percy  Pickard  pulls  off  road  to  assist  Doris  Dean  repair  motor  trouble 

ng  that  truck  drivers  are  ill-mannered  menaces  on  the  highway 
earing,  thanks  to  the  firm  of  Markel  Service,  Inc.  If  you  don't 
t,  just  ask  Mr.  Larson.    He  was  smacked  by  a  semitrailer  .  .  . 


^^  55W-  ii  fi^Q  Truck  Driver 

APOLOGIZED 


By  SELWYN  JAMES 


THE  motorist,  a  Midwestemer  named  Larson, 
was  enraged.  Inching  along  in  bumper-to- 
bumper  traffic  outside  Chicago,  his  car  had 
just  been  whacked  in  the  rear  by  a  large  tractor 
trailer.  Now.  with  some  well-chosen  expletives  on 
the  tip  of  his  tongue,  he  prepared  himself  for  a 
stormy  introduction  to  the  man  behind  the  wheel. 
But  before  Larson  could  get  out  to  inspect  the 
damage,  a  solicitous  man  in  a  peaked  cap  and 
well-pressed  uniform  was  beside  the  car  with  first- 
aid  kit  in  hand.  "Are  you  hurt,  sir?"  he  inquired 
anxiously.  Then  he  looked  closely  at  Mrs.  Larson 
and  the  two  startled  children.    "Are  you  and  the 


kids  okay,  madam?  Or  shall  I  send  for  a  doctor?" 
Dumfounded,  the  Larsons  listened  to  the  truck 
driver's  apologies  and  unqualified  confession  of 
guilt.  His  foot  had  slipped  off  the  brake  pedal,  he 
explained.  Naturally,  the  damage  to  the  Larson 
automobile,  as  well  as  any  shock  or  injury  to  its 
occupants,  would  be  promptly  dealt  with  by  the  in- 
surance company.  And  in  the  meantime,  he  added, 
if  Mr.  Larson  felt  too  shaken  up  to  drive,  the  fam- 
ily would  be  chaufTeurcd  home  at  no  expense. 

The  truck  driver  was  the  product  of  the  Markel 
Service,  Inc.,  a  firm  of  highway-safety  specialists 
and  insurance  underwriters  frankly  in  business  to 


save  money  for  its  big  brother,  the  American 
Fidelity  &  Casualty  Company  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. The  AF  &  CC  insures  more  trucks  and 
busses  than  any  insurance  company  in  the  world. 
Not  all  truck  drivers  you  meet  will  display  such 
exemplary  mannors.  By  and  large,  however,  they 
do  not  deserve  the  ancient  cartoon  concept  which 
caricatures  them  as  arrogant  road  hogs.  America's 
5,000,000  regularly  employed  truck  drivers — who 
annually  haul  more  than  8.000.000.000  tons  of 
cargo  an  estimated  90,000.000,000  miles — are 
probably  the  most  careful  and  courteous  drivers 
on   our   highways.    According   to   the   American 
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Jftany  a  wise  nohle  will  hide  a  snach  under  his  robes 


Royal  coat  of  arms  on  Buckingham  Palace 
gates  gets  touched  up.  Face  lifting  is  city-wide 


coronation  day  picked  by  an  astrologer  and  com- 
plained loudly  of  the  "evil  smell"  of  the  anoint- 
ing oil.  James  I  was  crowned  during  the  plague, 
and  the  people  were  forbidden  to  assemble.  The 
kiss  of  fealty  on  the  monarch's  cheek  also  was 
temporarily  suspended  for  fear  of  infection.  An 
earthquake  shook  London  during  the  coronation  of 
Charles  I,  which  some  said  augured  his  final  end  on 
the  scaffold.  James  II  ordered  the  ceremony  cut 
short — and  his  reign  was  short.  William  III  had 
his  purse  stolen  on  his  way  to  Westminster  Abbey 
and  had  to  borrow  money  for  the  offering. 

George  IV  did  not  invite  his  deserted  Queen 
Caroline,  and  she  tried  to  break  in  to  the  ceremony. 
George  I  understood  no  English,  so  the  proceedings 
had  to  be  explained  to  him  in  Latin. 

When  a  Crown  Was  Lost  in  Battle 

Henry  VII  crowned  himself  on  Bosworth  Field, 
where  defeated  Richard  II's  crown  tumbled  from 
his  head  in  battle  and  rolled  into  a  thornbush.  But 
he  later  went  through  a  coronation  also.  Wearing 
the  crown  at  moments  of  crisis  as  well  as  at  coro- 
nations was  a  feature  of  the  olden  days.  Henry  V 
wore  his  in  battle,  and,  while  he  was  fighting  at 
Agincourt,  peasants  pilfered  his  baggage  and  stole 
some  of  the  crown  jewels.  Fortunately,  he  had 
the  great  ruby  of  the  Black  Prince  fixed  to  his  hel- 
met, although  it  narrowly  escaped  being  splintered 
when  Francis,  Duke  of  Alenfon  and  Anjou,  al- 
most clove  through  Henry's  armored  noggin. 

The  ruby  is  still  part  of  the  crown  jewels,  which 
are  guarded  by  the  beefeaters  in  bloodstained 
Wakefield  Tower  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
are  never  seen  in  their  entirety  outside  of  their  elec- 
tronically protected  glass  and  steel  cage,  except  for 
coronations.  There  was  some  talk  of  a  new  crown 
for  Elizabeth,  but  it  now  appears  she  will  wear  for 
most  of  the  coronation  ceremony  the  imperial 
crown  of  state  originally  made  for  Queen  Victoria. 

The  act  of  crowning,  itself,  is  done  with  the 
crown  of  England  or  St.  Edward's  crown,  a  massive 
affair  of  gold  and  gems,  which  weighs  nearly  seven 
pounds.  The  crown  was  made  in  1662  for 
Charles  II  after  Cromwell's  Commonwealth  had 
destroyed  most  of  the  royal  regalia.  After  it  is 
taken  from  Elizabeth's  head  she  will  wear  the  im- 
perial state  crown,  which  weighs  only  two  and 
one-half  pounds  and  is  the  most  fabulous  single 
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jeweled  piece  in  the  world.  It  contains  2,783  dia- 
monds, 277  pearls,  17  sapphires  and  5  rubies. 

Many  of  the  crovra  jewels  are  steeped  in  blood 
and  history.  The  Black  Prince's  two-inch  ruby 
(some  say  it  is  really  a  semiprecious  stone  which 
was  thought  to  be  a  ruby  centuries  ago)  inspired 
the  murder  of  the  King  of  Granada  by  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  of  Castile,  in  1367.  Pedro  gave  the  gem  to 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  for  helping  him  win 
the  Battle  of  Nagera  the  same  year.  Also  in  the 
imperial  state  crown  is  a  sapphire  from  the  ring 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  built  the  Abbey 
which  was  consecrated  in  1065,  and  pearl  earrings 
worn  by  the  first  Elizabeth.  In  another  of  the  seven 
British  crowns,  the  queen's  crown,  is  the  Koh-i- 
noor  diamond,  once  the  peacock's  eye  in  the  pea- 
cock throne.  It  was  nearly  800  carats  when  found, 
but  inexpert  cutting  reduced  it  to  its  present  106 
carats.  It  made  its  appearance  in  history  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  Emperor  of  Delhi 
wrested  it  from  the  King  of  Golconda. 

In  the  head  of  the  scepter  of  the  cross  is  the 
largest  diamond  in  the  world,  the  Star  of  Africa, 
which  weighs  516'/2  carats.  Like  St.  Edward's 
crown,  Elizabeth  will  touch  the  scepter  only  once 
in  her  lifetime.  It  will  lie  on  her  coffin  when  she 
is  dead.  The  scepter  will  be  placed  in  her  right 
hand  during  the  coronation.  In  her  left  will  be  a 
baton  called  "the  Scepter  with  the  Dove."  It 
symbolizes  "the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
passes  to  her  after  anointing." 

The  other  important  items  of  the  coronation 
regalia  are  the  orb,  a  six-inch  ball  of  solid  gold, 
heavily  jeweled,  which  derives  from  the  world- 
wide Empire  of  Rome  (since  the  conversion  of  the 
emperors,  it  has  been  surmounted  by  a  cross) ;  a 
silver  spoon  heavily  gilt  about  1,000  years  old; 
a  golden  vessel  for  the  anointing  oil  shaped  like  an 
eagle  with  outstretched  wings,  about  600  years  old; 
five  ceremonial  swords  including  the  jeweled  sword 
of  state  and  Curtana,  the  sword  of  mercy,  whose 
edge  is  blunted;  and  the  coronation  ring  or  wed- 
ding ring  of  England,  which  is  placed  on  the 
sovereign's  finger. 

Another  item  important  to  the  coronation  is 
the  Stone  of  Scone,  a  26-inch-long  slab  of  red  sand- 
stone, which  has  been  wired  to  a  burglar  alarm 
and  chained  to  the  battered  coronation  chair  since 
it  was  stolen  by  Scottish  nationalists  on  Christmas 
Day,  1950,  and  taken  north  of  the  border.  The 
stone's  legendary  history  goes  back  to  the  Bible, 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  anything  authen- 
tic before  1153,  when  Scottish  sovereigns  were 
lifted  on  it  at  the  Abbey  of  Scone  near  Perth. 
Edward  I,  Hammer  of  the  Scots,  knew  of  the  old 
saying,  "Where  that  stane  is,  Scots  shall  aye 
raaisters  be,"  and  took  it  south  with  him  as  booty 
some  650  years  ago. 

Edward  I  had  a  wooden  chair  made  to  enclose 
it,  and  although  he  originally  intended  to  have  the 
chair  cast  in  bronze,  no  one  ever  did  it,  and  cen- 
turies of  Britons  carved  their  initials  in  the  wood 
before  it  was  put  out  of  reach.  The  chair  is  cov- 
ered with  a  cloth  of  gold  during  the  coronation, 
and  Elizabeth  will  sit  there  to  be  crowned,  as  has 
every  English  and  British  sovereign  since  it  was 
made,  with  the  exception  of  the  boy  King  Ed- 
ward V,  Mary  II  and  abdicated  Edward  VIII,  now 
the  Duke  of  Windsor. 

What  is  the  coronation?  Simply  stated,  it  is  a 
form  of  contract  between  the  sovereign  and  her 
people  to  which  the  church  is  witness.  Old  records 
show  that  the  first  of  the  English  kings  to  be 
crowned  probably  was  Athelstan,  who  stood  on  the 
King's  Stone  at  Kingston,  outside  London,  for  the 
ceremony  in  924  A.D.  The  stone,  where  several 
other  Saxon  kings  were  crowned,  is  still  there. 
The  first  king  to  be  anointed  was  Egferth,  King 
of  Mercia — the  middle  counties  of  England — in 
785  A.D.  But  the  religious  phases  oi  the  corona- 
tion are  believed  to  have  their  inspiration  much 
further  back — in  the  rites  for  acceptance  of  con- 
verts to  Christianity  in  Biblical  Judea. 
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From  Athelstan,  with  his  crown  of  gold  wire- 
work,  and  Egferth,  the  ceremony  grew  century  after 
century  with  the  mystical  veneration  for  old  cus- 
tom unique  to  Britain.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
monks  wrote  down  the  Liber  Regalis,  or  corona-l 
tion  ritual,  first  used  for  the  crowning  of  Richard  II 
in  1377.  The  ritual  apparently  was  copied  from 
an  even  older  work.  Today,  many  of  the  phrases 
used  are  marvelously  similar  to  those  on  the  price- 
less illuminated  vellum  folio  of  38  pages  which 
is  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  dean  of  Westminster. 

Preview  of  the  Coronation  Ritual 

So  in  the  glorious  procession  on  June  2d,  Eliza- 
beth will  come  to  her  Abbey  church  of  Westmin- 
ster, a  site  on  which  pagan  and  Christian  have 
worshiped  for  1,700  years.  On  the  gold-carpeted 
dais  of  the  coronation  theater,  she  will  stand  while 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  accompanied  by 
the  Great  Officers  of  the  crown,  makes  the  pres- 
entation. To  east,  south,  west  and  north,  while  the 
queen  (technically  queen-elect  until  that  moment) 
turns  with  him,   the  archbishop  will  announce: 

"Sirs,  I  here  present  unto  you  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  undoubted  queen  of  this  realm,  wherefore  all 
of  you  who  are  come  this  day  to  do  your  homage 
and  service,  are  you  willing  to  do  the  same?" 

"God  save  Queen  Elizabeth!"  the  people  will 
cry  in  symbolic  acceptance  by  the  nation. 

Elizabeth  then  will  sign  the  oath  to  govern  in 
accordance 
written  Bri 
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unto  you,  to  live  and  die  against  all  manner  of 
folk,  so  help  me  God." 

When  the  homage  is  ended,  the  drums  shall  beat, 
and  the  trumpets  sound,  and  all  the  people  shout, 
crying  out:  "God  save  Queen  Elizabeth.  Long 
live  Queen  Elizabeth.  May  the  Queen  live  for- 
ever." 

It  is  a  long  ritual  and  many  of  those  in  the 
Abbey  will  have  little  flasks,  sandwiches,  chocolate 
and  candy  under  their  robes. 

In  his  diary,  George  V  wrote:  "The  service  in 
the  Abbey  was  most  beautiful,  but  it  was  a  terrible 
ordeal  ...  I  nearly  broke  down  when  dear  David 
(the  Duke  of  Windsor)  came  to  do  homage  to  me 
as  it  reminded  me  so  much  when  I  did  the  same 
thing  to  beloved  Papa." 

As  the  great  day  ends,  a  good  part  of  the  world 
will  echo  the  traditional  benediction  pronounced 
by  Canterbury: 

"The  Lord  give  you  a  fruitful  country  and 
healthful  seasons;  victorious  fleets  and  armies  and 
a  quiet  Empire;  a  faithful  senate,  wise  and  upright 
counsellors  and  magistrates;  a  loyal  nobility  and 
a  dutiful  gentry;  a  pious  and  learned  and  useful, 
clergy;  an  honest,  industrious  and  obedient 
commonalty."  AAA 

CoUier's  for  November  15,  1952 } 
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Schooled  in  motoring  courtesy  by  Markel  Service,  Inc.,  truck  driver  Percy  Pickard  pulls  off  road  to  assist  Doris  Dean  repair  motor  trouble 

The  feeling  that  truck  drivers  are  ill-mannered  menaces  on  the  highway 
is  disappearing,  thanks  to  the  firm  of  Markel  Service,  Inc.  If  you  don't 
believe  it,  just  ask  Mr.  Larson.    He  was  smacked  by  a  semitrailer  .  .  . 

. . .  and  the  Truck  Driver 

APOLOGIZED 


By  SELWYN  JAMES 


THE  motorist,  a  Midwestemer  named  Larson, 
was  enraged.  Inching  along  in  bumper-to- 
bumper  traffic  outside  Ciiicago,  his  car  had 
just  been  whactced  in  the  rear  by  a  large  tractor 
trailer.  Now,  with  some  well-chosen  expletives  on 
the  tip  of  his  tongue,  he  prepared  himself  for  a 
stormy  introduction  to  the  man  behind  the  wheel. 
But  before  Larson  could  get  out  to  inspect  the 
damage,  a  solicitous  man  in  a  peaked  cap  and 
well-pressed  uniform  was  beside  the  car  with  first- 
aid  kit  in  hand.  "Are  you  hurt,  sir?"  he  inquired 
anxiously.  Then  he  looked  closely  at  Mrs.  Larson 
and  the  two  startled  children.    "Are  you  and  the 


kids  okay,  madam?  Or  shall  I  send  for  a  doctor?" 
Dumfounded,  the  Larsons  listened  to  the  truck 
driver's  apologies  and  unqualified  confession  of 
guilt.  His  foot  had  slipped  off  the  brake  pedal,  he 
explained.  Naturally,  the  damage  to  the  Larson 
automobile,  as  well  as  any  shock  or  injury  to  its 
occupants,  would  be  promptly  dealt  with  by  the  in- 
surance company.  And  in  the  meantime,  he  added, 
if  Mr.  Larson  felt  too  shaken  up  to  drive,  the  fam- 
ily would  be  chauffeurcd  home  at  no  expense. 

The  truck  driver  was  the  product  of  the  Markel 
Service,  Inc.,  a  firm  of  highway-safety  specialists 
and  insurance  underwriters  frankly  in  business  to 


save  money  for  its  big  brother,  the  American 
Fidelity  &  Casualty  Company  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. The  AF  &  CC  insures  more  trucks  and 
busses  than  any  insurance  company  in  the  world. 
Not  all  truck  drivers  you  meet  will  display  such 
exemplary  manners.  By  and  large,  however,  they 
do  not  deserve  the  ancient  cartoon  concept  which 
caricatures  them  as  arrogant  road  hogs.  America's 
5,000,000  regularly  employed  truck  drivers — who 
annually  haul  more  than  8.000.000,000  tons  of 
cargo  an  estimated  90,000.000,000  miles — are 
probably  the  most  careful  and  courteous  drivers 
on   our  highways.    According  to   the   American 
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Dashboard  of  checker's  car  following  truck  shows  camera  which  records  highway  ahead,  speed, 
distance  traveled  and  time.    Film  often  spots  behavior  patterns  that  are  clues  to  accidents 


Trucking  Associations,  which  has  studied  insur- 
ance company  analyses  of  52,004  truck-automo- 
bile collisions  in  1949,  the  truck  drivers  were  found 
blameless  in  70  per  cent  of  the  accidents.  In  fatal 
crashes  the  truck  drivers'  record  was  even  better — 
they  were  found  blameless  in  80  per  cent. 

Behind  this  excellent  record  are  the  trucking 
companies'  driver-training  programs  which  year 
by  year  are  helping  to  make  the  roads  safer  for 
everybody.  One  of  the  most  successful  is  that  of 
the  Markel  Service,  whose  insured  drivers  are 
thoroughly  schooled  in  highway  etiquette. 

Good  manners,  Markel  has  discovered  in  25 
years  of  profitable  business,  pay  off  when  acci- 
dents do  happen  by  holding  down  to  a  minimum 
the  claims  of  offended  motorists.  Mr.  Larson,  for 
instance,  impressed  by  the  truck  driver's  honesty, 
was  satisfied  to  accept  a  reasonable  out-of-court 
settlement  for  damages.  Irked,  he  might  have 
sued  and  won  a  much  larger  sum,  and  also  clipped 
Markel  for  lawyers'  fees  and  court  costs. 

Markel's  stock  in  trade  is  a  nation-wide  fleet  of 
patrol  cars  equipped  with  movie  cameras  to  catch 
safety  violations  while  they  happen,  and  a  passion 
for  accident  detective  work  which  often  finds  in 
the  personal  lives  of  the  truck  drivers  the  reasons 
for  their  accidents.  As  Irvin  Markel,  the  firm's 
handsome  and  imaginative  president,  says,  "Truck 
drivers  are  like  people — selfish  and  unselfish,  with 
the  same  failings,  quirks  and  anxieties  as  the  ev- 
eryday motorist.  That's  why  nine  out  of  ten  high- 
way mishaps  are  due  to  human  attitudes  rather 
than  to  mechanical  defects  or  road  conditions." 

As  an  example,  Markel  points  to  a  newly  estab- 
lished Seattle  trucking  company  that  had  been 
flooded  with  complaints  about  its  drivers'  high- 
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way  manners.  On  investigation,  Markel's  special- 
ists decided  the  reason  was  the  drivers'  lack  of 
pride  in  themselves  and  their  company,  reflected 
graphically  in  their  disheveled  appearance:  they 
came  to  work  unshaven  and  uncombed,  in  grease- 
stained  shirts  and  pants. 

Markel's  remedy  was  a  subtle  appeal  to  the 
drivers'  vanity.  A  floor-to-ceiling  mirror  was  hung 
on  the  wall  next  to  the  dispatcher's  window,  where 
each  man,  reporting  for  his  assignment,  could  see 
himself  as  the  public  saw  him.  The  drivers  won- 
dered why  the  mirror  was  there.  Yet  unknowingly, 
within  a  matter  of  days,  they  had  answered  their 
own  question.  Not  only  did  they  spruce  them- 
selves up,  but  agreed  to  a  company  suggestion  that 
they  wear  uniforms — an  idea  they  had  rejected  a 
few  weeks  earlier.  "When  they  began  to  look  like 
gentlemen,  they  also  began  to  drive  like  gentle- 
men," says  Markel's  Seattle  representative.  "And 
we  did  it  with  mirrors." 

Last  September,  a  highway  into  Philadelphia 
was  the  scene  of  three  accidents  involving  Markel- 
insured  trucks,  within  a  single  week.  Police  blamed 
the  smashups  on  speeding,  and  pointed  to  six  sum- 
monses handed  to  other  truck  drivers  for  exceed- 
ing the  limit.  What  was  the  reason  behind  the 
speeding?  A  Markel  investigator  found  it  in  a 
roadside  cafe  a  few  miles,  north  of  the  city.  Usu- 
ally a  ten-minute  halt  for  coffee  and  doughnuts, 
the  eating  place  had  recently  installed  a  television 
set  and  was  tuning  in  the  end-of-season  ball  games. 
Truck  drivers  were  stopping  over  for  as  long  as  an 
hour — then  speeding  to  make  up  for  lost  time  on 
the  last  leg  of  their  run. 

Markel's  investigator  persuaded  the  cafe  owner 
to  keep  his  video  screen  dark  during  the  midafter- 


The  tvatchful  camera  pr( 


noon  when  Philadelphia-bound  truck  traffic  was 
heaviest.  Outside,  the  latest  scores  were  chalked 
up  on  a  blackboard  for  drivers  to  see  as  they 
rolled  past. 

The  most  difficult  job  the  Markel  Service  ever 
tackled  was  in  Louisiana,  where  the  executives  of, 
two  truck  lines  were  baflled  by  a  mysterious  rash 
of  sideswipes  between  their  respective  vehicles. 
This  time,  Charlie  Ray,  Markel's  jovial,  roly-poly 
vice-president,  personally  took  charge.  Before 
leaving  Richmond,  he  alerted  a  local  Markel  pa- 
trol car  to  start  photo-checking  the  trucks  of  both 
Company  "A"  and  Company  "B."  By  the  time 
Ray  stepped  off  the  plane,  the  Markel  engineers 
had  already  shot  and  developed  a  highly  revealing 
strip  of  movie  film  and  had  set  up  a  projector  and 
screen  in  Ray's  hotel  room. 

Trucks  in  a  Duel  on  the  Highway 

The  picture,  shot  through  the  windshield  of  the 
cameraman's  car,  showed  the  rear  view  of  a  Com- 
pany "A"  truck  as  it  sped  along  a  highway  out  of  I 
New  Orleans.  Suddenly,  from  the  opposite  direc-' 
tion  over  a  rise  in  the  road,  appeared  another  car- 
rier, this  one  owned  by  Company  "B."  Then  came 
the  sequence  that  jolted  Ray  out  of  his  chair.  The 
Company  "A"  truck  swung  over  into  the  center  of 
the  highway  in  a  deliberate  attempt  to  scare  the 
oncoming  vehicle  off  the  concrete.  As  neither 
truck  gave  ground,  it  looked  like  a  sure  head-on 
disaster — until  in  a  last-second  maneuver  the  Com- 
pany "B"  truck  swerved  madly  onto  the  soft  shoul- 
der and  hurtled  by  with  inches  to  spare. 

When  Ray  confronted  the  Company  "A"  driver 
with  the  celluloid  evidence  of  his  crime,  the  man 
stared  in  stunned  silence.  "Look,  fella,"  said  Ray 
gently,  "either  you're  crazy,  which  I  don't  believe, 
or  you're  fighting  a  grudge  war  against  the  other 
team.   Which  is  it?" 

The  driver  was  tight-lipped.  Ray  wheedled, 
pleaded  and  threatened — to  no  avail.  "Get  me 
fired  if  you  want  to,"  the  man  said  finally,  "but  I'm 
not  gonna  be  the  one  to  squeal." 

It  wasn't  until  two  days  later  that  Ray,  sipping 
a  soft  drink  in  a  roadside  diner  frequented  by  the 
drivers,  tracked  down  another  vital  clue.  Playing 
a  hunch,  Ray  made  a  casual  remark  to  the  hash 
slinger  behind  the  counter.  "Those  truck  guys  still 
scaring  the  daylights  out  of  one  another,  eh?" 

"Yeah,"  was  the  reply.  "I  guess  that  dame 
really  started  something." 

In  a  half  hour  of  seemingly  idle  gossip,  Ray 
had  picked  up  the  whole  story.  It  appeared  that 
the  young  wife  of  a  hot-tempered  Company  "A" 
driver  had  left  his  bed  and  board,  and  now  was 
being  entertained  by  a  notorious  Casanova  from 
Company  "B."  After  an  indecisive  fist  fight,  the 
two  men  had  hit  upon  a  novel  way  of  keeping  the 
issue  alive — duels  on  the  highway,  using  trucks  as 
weapons.  Since  each  had  sympathizers  among  his 
fellow  workers,  the  war  spread  rapidly,  and  soon 
both  sides  were  playing  a  highway  version  of  Rus- 
sian roulette  every  time  their  paths  crossed. 

Ray's  next  move  was  a  visit  to  the  wayward 
wife,  to  whom  he  put  a  simple  question:  Was 
there  the  slightest  chance  that  she  might  return  to 
her  husband?  The  lady,  unnerved  by  almost  daily 
reports  of  highway  dueling,  said  there  might  be. 

Then  Ray  came  up  with  the  kind  of  unorthodox 
proposal  that  distinguishes  the  Markel  Service: 
why  not  meet  with  her  estranged  husband  in  the 
consulting  rooms  of  a  top-notch  marriage  coun- 
selor? A  few  hours  later,  the  Company  "A"  cou- 
ple walked  arm  in  arm  out  of  a  New  Orleans 
psychiatrist's  office,  determined  to  make  their  mar- 
riage work.  The  immediate  result:  peace  on  the 
highway,  and  54  more  trucks  added  to  the  65,000 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  California  which  bear  the 
familiar  yellow-and-black  Markel  insignia. 

Only  rarely  does  the  Markel  Service  advise  dis- 
missing a  careless  truck  driver.  The  sound  dollars- 
and-cents  reason  is  that  it's  cheaper  to  re-educate 
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itf  man — not  the  machine  he  drives — causes  accidents 


him.  Firings  breed  uncertainty  and  resentment 
among  the  other  drivers,  a  state  of  mind  that  may 
affect  the  way  they  handle  the  boss's  property. 
Too,  the  cost  of  breaking  in  a  new  man — schooling 
him  in  company  policies  and  state  and  local  high- 
way law,  sending  him  on  training  trips  with  a  co- 
driver — can  run  as  high  as  six  hundred  dollars. 

Markel's  camera  cars,  manned  by  safety  engi- 
neers who  were  once  truck  drivers  themselves, 
patrol  3,500.000  miles  of  concrete  and  macadam 
every  year,  and  make  about  30,000  photographic 
reports  on  Markel-insured  drivers  wherever  they 
find  them. 

One  recent  early  morning  I  rode  with  Markel 
operator  Adrian  Harris  along  New  Jersey's  truck- 
jammed  U.S.  22.  Harris  pressed  the  camera  re- 
lease on  his  gearshift  as  soon  as  we  picked  up 
the  Markel  insignia  on  a  gasoHne  tanker  whose 
driver  straddled  the  white  line  for  12  miles,  sped 
at  46  miles  per  hour  through  a  30-miles-per-hour 
zone,  pulled  out  of  his  lane  without  signaling  on 
four  occasions,  and  twice  passed  vehicles  on  a 
bend.  Then,  oddly,  his  driving  suddenly  improved, 
and  he  settled  down  to  a  safe,  coolheaded  trip 
to  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  his  destination. 

Why  the  switch  in  his  highway  demeanor? 
Next  day,  under  Harris'  questions,  the  driver  ad- 
mitted that  he'd  left  home  without  breakfast  after 
a  bitter  squabble  with  a  visiting  brother-in-law 
who'd  outstayed  his  welcome.  He'd  <:limbed  into 
the  truck  boiling  mad,  and  it  had  taken  him  an 
hour  to  cool  off.  The  violations  wouldn't  hap- 
pen again,  the  man  promised;  after  he'd  slammed 
out  of  the  house,  his  wife  had  hustled  her  quarrel- 
some brother  on  his  way. 

Under  the  proved  theory  that  the  hand  that 
rocks  the  cradle  also  rules  the  truck  driver,  the 
Markel  Service  pays  special  attention  to  operators' 
wives.  Markel  statisticians  observed  many  years 
ago  that  most  crashes  occurred  during  the  first 
hour  or  so  of  a  driver's  run,  and  safety  engineers 
often  traced  the  causes  all  the  way  back  to  the 
wife's  mood  at  the  breakfast  table.  Consequently, 
in  periodic  letters  signed  by  Charlie  Ray,  the  wives 
are  briefed  on  rules  for  helping  their  husbands 
to  reach  their  destination  all  in  one  piece.  Before 
hubby  checks  in  for  work,  his  wife  is  advised  to 
exercise  her  gentle  influence  by  (1)  giving  him 
a  hearty  breakfast;  (2)  keeping  the  kids  out  of 
his  hair;  (3)  saving  domestic  problems,  arguments 
and  possible  tantrums  until  he  returns  at  night- 
fall; and  (4)  sending  him  off  with  a  cheerful  smile. 

But  a  nagging  wife  is  not  the  truck  driver's 
only  hazard.  Not  long  ago,  an  alarming  upturn 
in  accidents  was  reported  by  a  company  after  it 
had  routed  its  trucks  over  a  newly  opened  super- 
highway. One  driver  had  been  killed — his  truck 
went  off  the  road  and  overturned — and  four  oth- 
ers had  piled  up  in  the  reair  of  slow-moving  autos. 
The  truth  emerged  when  a  Markel  engineer,  fol- 
lowing a  line  of  tractor  trailers,  found  himself 
drowsing  at  the  wheel.  It  was  a  plain  case  of 
"highway  hypnosis,"  induced  by  a  straight  road 
unrelieved  by  attention-catching  signs  or  adver- 
tising billboards.  The  accidents  ceased  as  soon  as 
the  trucks  were  switched  to  a  route  flanked  by 
signs  which  kept  drivers  awake  and  alert. 

Highway  hypnosis,  a  gi-ave  danger  on  such  bill- 
boardless  speedways  as  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  Turnpikes,  is  so  prevalent  that  it 
overshadows  the  unusual  number  of  accidents  that 
occur  on  roads  leading  off  the  turnpikes.  A 
Markel  camera  car  some  years  ago  pinned  down 
•he  cause.  The  film  strips  showed  that  drivers, 
accustomed  to  the  high  turnpike  speeds,  failed  to 
make  a  quick  adjustment  to  the  ordinary  two- 
lane  highway;  they  whipped  along  at  55  miles  per 
hour  thinking  they  were  doing  a  leisurely  thirty. 

Another  accident  mystery  solved  by  Markel 
concerned  two  trucks  which  misjudged  a  sharp 
bend  on  a  winding  West  Virginia  mountain  road 
and  toppled  into  a  ditch.  The  accidents  happened 
on  different  days,  but  at  precisely  the  same  spot 
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and  at  approximately  the  same  late-afternoon 
hour.  Examining  the  damaged  vehicles,  a  Markel 
specialist  wondered  if  the  exceptionally  dirty 
windshields  might  be  the  explanation.  To  test 
his  theory,  he  rode  the  same  route  and,  as  he 
slowly  rounded  the  fateful  bend,  the  glare  from 
a  brilliant  sunset  struck  his  dust-laden  windshield 
and  momentarily  blinded  him.  Drivers  were  in- 
structed to  keep  windshields  clean,  especially 
before  undertaking  a  westward  journey  into  the 
setting  sun. 

Because  the  Markel  Service  follows  highway 
trouble  wherever  it  may  lead,  the  trail  sometimes 
ends  in  the  truck  company's  repair  shop,  at  the 
supervisor's  desk,  or  in  the  president's  office.  Last 
year,  for  example,  Markel  suspected  an  Indiana 
driver  of  deliberately  wrecking  his  truck  by  aim- 
ing it  at  a  freight  train  and  then  jumping  to  safety. 
The  case  was  never  proved,  but  Charlie  Ray  uses 
it  as  an  object  lesson  in  his  off-the-cuff  talks  to 
company  supervisors  and  mechanics.  It  was  the 
driver's  way  of  getting  even,  Ray  believes;  the 
man  had  complained  for  days  about  faulty  brakes, 
and  the  repair  shop  had  done  nothing  about  it. 

To  truck  and  bus  owners,  Ray  advises: 
"Reprimand  a  driver  for  carelessness  in  private — 
and  congratulate  him  in  public  for  good  driving. 
Never  speak  to  him  across  a  desk — it's  a  symbol 
of  your  authority  and  he'll  resent  it.  Push  the 
desk  up  against  the  wall,  and  invite  him  to  sit 
down  for  a  knee-to-knee  chat." 

Fine  Clothes  Boosted  Accident  Rate 

Recently,  Ray  investigated  an  upswing  in  dam- 
age claims  against  a  client  in  North  Carolina — 
and  within  a  couple  of  hours  had  spotted  the 
reason  right  in  the  owner's  office.  A  young  World 
War  II  veteran,  the  man  had  prospered  and  in 
recent  months  had  been  driving  to  work  in  an 
expensive  convertible,  sporting  diamond  rings, 
wearing  hand-tailored  clothes  and  a  lofty  air  to 
match.  This  snobbish  display  of  opulence  had 
ruined  the  close  relationship  he  once  enjoyed  with 
his  drivers.  In  a  knee-to-knee  talk,  Ray  urged  him 
to  leave  his  convertible  home,  wear  a  leather  jacket 
and  slacks  and  get  back  to  a  first-name  basis  with 
his  men.  The  stratagem  reduced  the  company's 
accident  rate  immediately. 

Quite  a  different  story  was  Markel's  intervention 
in  a  dispute  between  the  management  and  drivers 
of  an  upper  New  York  State  bus  company.  De- 
mands for  higher  wages  had  been  turned  down  be- 
cause of  ever-increasing  maintenance  costs  and  an 
unusually  high  accident  rate  which  had  jacked  up 
insurance  premiums.  When  Markel  entered  the 
picture,  the  bus  line  was  barely  making  a  profit. 
After  looking  over  the  books,  Markel  persuaded 
the  company  to  make  a  promise  of  higher  wages  if 
the  drivers  would  help  trim  the  maintenance  bill  by 
25  per  cent,  and  join  wholeheartedly  in  the  Markel 
safety  program. 

A  revised  timetable  permitted  slower  speeds. 
At  the  drivers'  suggestion,  a  new  slogan  was 
painted  on  the  sides  of  their  busses — "For  a  Safe 
Ride,  Take  This  Bus."  The  happy  result:  far  fewer 
accidents,  less  wear  and  tear  on  engines  and  tires, 
lower  gas  and  oil  consumption,  an  increased 
passenger  load — and  higher  wages  for  the  drivers 
after  only  three  months. 

The  solution  of  the  bus  drivers'  wage  problem 
points  up  a  bit  of  Markel  philosophy — that  the 
safe  driver  usually  is  one  who  is  happy  with  his 
job  and  his  boss.  "Anyone  can  learn  to  shift  gears, 
steer,  stop  and  start,"  says  Charlie  Ray.  "But 
what  is  the  driver  like — really?  That's  the  key  to 
a  lot  of  his  behavior  at  the  wheel." 


A  violator  in  action.  Processed  film  records 
bus  passing  car  illegally  on  curve.  The  bus 
driver     was    called     upon    to    explain    why 
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Champ  called  to  mind  some  jokes  and  Glenn  told  a  few  and  we  sang  a  couple  of  songs  and  drank  and  talked  and  watched  the  city  burn 


The  Pioneer 


By  WILL  STANTON 


There  was  a  time,  before  the  world  went  up  in  flames,  when  a  man  could  go  along 

in  his  own  way.    Now  they  want  me  to  say  life  was  no  good  then — and  I  refuse 


I  GUESS  what  I  miss  as  much  as  anything  is 
talking  to  people.  I  don't  mean  speeches  or 
debates,  but  what  we  used  to  call  visiting. 
They  tell  me  now  it  isn't  socially  progressive.  1 
always  figured  "social"  to  mean  that  a  few  people 
would  sit  around  and  enjoy  themselves,  but  now  it 
means  everybody  acting  glum  and  doing  what  they 
don't  want,  for  the  good  of  the  community.  I  don't 
know  that  I'll  ever  get  the  hang  of  it. 

Even  the  kids.  I  noticed  a  bunch  of  them  in  the 
recreation  grounds  the  other  day  playing  some 
game  they  called  civics.  As  near  as  I  could  make 
out,  one  of  them  would  make  a  resolution  and  then 
the  rest  would  \  on  it  and  write  it  down  in  a 
book.    After  a  whde  1  asked  them  if  they  never 
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did  anything  a  little  more  lively,  like  turning  som- 
ersaults.  They'd  never  even  heard  of  it. 

So  I  showed  them  how  and  they  all  tried  it,  and 
then  one  of  them,  I  think  he  was  the  chairman,  he 
said,  "Why  do  you  do  it?" 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I'm  sorry  I  interrupted  you, 
you'd  better  go  back  to  your  game."  When  I  got 
to  the  corner  1  turned  to  look  back  and  they  were 
sitting  down  again  passing  more  resolutions.  All 
except  one  of  them,  a  little  towheaded  kid,  and 
he  was  turning  somersaults  one  after  the  other  as 
fast  as  he  could,  and  a  little  girl,  the  secretary  1 
believe  she  was,  she  was  peeking  around  watch- 
ing him.  So  it  may  be  things  haven't  changed  al- 
together, but  only  on  the  outside. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  FRANK  MCCARTHY 


Here  a  while  ago  there  was  this  banquet  on  my 
birthday  and  they  were  all  for  having  me  make  a 
speech  about  the  old  days — what  it  was  like  and 
all.  But  I  couldn't  do  that,  and  thanks  all  the 
same  was  what  I  told  them.  Because  I  was  never 
any  hand  at  speaking  and  besides  it  all  happened 
too  long  ago  and  there's  been  too  many  changes. 
It's  like  it  was  a  different  world  in  those  days  and 
there's  no  way  to  explain  it.  A  man  would  be  a 
fool  to  try. 

Back  when  I  was  going  to  school,  I  must  of 
gone  to  about  a  dozen  different  ones  by  the  time  I 
was  seventeen.  I'd  stay  with  one  set  of  relatives 
until  they  could  talk  some  other  family  into  taking 
me  and  so  on  like  that.    The  last  school  was  in 
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Mark  of  The  Most  Advanced 


Television  Set  Ever  Built  tor  the  Atneriean  Public 
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America's  First  High  Fidelity 
Television  Picture  Reproduction 

It's  the  sensation  of  the  television  world  .  .  . 
Phiico  with  Golden  Grid  Tuner,  here  for  1953. 
With  greater  sensitivity  than  was  ever  before 
thought  possible,  it  adds  new  clarity  to  the 
picture,  regardless  of  where  you  live.  Just  like 
a  boost  in  station  power,  it  adds  new  miles 
to  the  signal  and  brings  a  clear,  steady  picture 
to  vast  new  areas.  Everywhere,  it  sets  a  new 
goal  of  noise-free  reception  for  the  entire 
industry.  There's  never  been  anything  like  it 
in  television  before ! 

Thus,  you  can  now  enjoy  the  most  advanced 
TV  set  ever  built  with  the  first  High  Fidelity 
picture  reproduction  of  all  time— another 


exclusive  triumph  from  the  Phiico  laboratories, 
It's  yours  in  the  Phiico  2273,  above,  with 
21 -inch  picture  tube  that  gives  you  a  "No 
Glare"  245  square  inch  screen— nearly  /0% 
larger  than  many  so-called  21 "  sets.  Plus 
UHF-VHF  Built-in  Aerial-only  Phiico  has  it ! 

Exquisite  cabinet  on  casters,  in  warm, 
honey-toned  Maple  finish,  reflects  Phiico 
leadership  in  design.  See  Phiico  for  1953  at 
prices  as  much  as  $80  LESS  than  1952  models 
—from  $199. 95  to  $845,  including  Federal  rax 
and  warranty.  Slightly  higher  South  and  West. 

Designed  for  Built-in  All  Channel  UHF 

- — I    Phiico  All  Channel  Tuner  assures 

miA  /////  coverage  of  all  UHF  stations 

in   any   area.    Don't  settle  for  /ess! 
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CAVALCADE  OF  SPORTS 


ALTHOUGH  HAMPERED  BY  A  LEG 
INJURY,  PEARS  CAUGHT  A  PASS 
AND,  ON  A  73-YARD 
PLAY,  SCORED  THE 
WINNING  TOUCH- 
DOWN TO  CLINCM 
THE  1951  WORLD 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
PORTHE  RAMS/ 


TIME  HOLDER  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
FOOTBALL  LEAGUE'S  PASS  RECEIVING 
RECORD,  BiG  TOM  FEARS  OF  THE 
LOS  ANGELES  RAMS  IS  !5AT£D  ONE 
OF  THE  GREATEST  ENDS  IN 
PROFESSIONAL  FOOTBALL/ 


FOR  THE  FASTEST  AND  BEST- 
LOOKING  SHAVES  OF  YOUR  LIFE,  GET  A 
GILLETTE  SUPER- SPEED  RAZOR. 
ENJOY  INSTANT  BLADE  CHANGING,  REAL 
SHAVING  COMFORT  AND  DOUBLE-EDGE 
ECONOMY. . .  IMPORTANT  ADVANTAGES 
THAT  ONLY  GILLETTE  COMBINES/ 


Bkekkoohoft.., 


Make  Fast  Work  Of 
Tough  Beard -Use 

Gillette  Blue  Blades 

#  Today's  super-keen  Gillette  Blue  Blades 
whisk  off  wiry  stubble  in  jigtime — leave  your 
face  looking  and  feeling  its  best.  For  extra  con- 
venience, buy  these  longer-lasting  blades  in  the 
Gillette  Dispenser  with  used-blade  compartment. 

look</*^''''ieeLHA''''be.w/''''''  "S®  Gillette  Blue  Blades 

*'''*'*^5''  iWClJf"^         W«5f*'^  WITH  THE  SHARPEST  EDGES  EVER  HONED 

CopvrlKhl.   I'j.'i2.  by  r.llldie  S»fft>   Ruor  Co  .  Bosion  0.  Mass 


Sacramento,  California — I  was  in  the 
freshman  class  and  I  didn't  like  it. 

For  one  thing  the  seats  were  too 
small  and  I  never  could  seem  to  get 
comfortable  and  then  the  teachers 
would  say  I  wasn't  paying  attention. 
Especially  one  of  them.  I  told  her 
finally  she  better  stop  picking  on  me 
and  she  lied  and  said  she  liked  me  as 
much  as  any  of  the  students.  So  then 
I  told  her  she  was  wasting  her  time  be- 
cause I  didn't  like  her  and  never  would. 
Well,  after  two  years  in  her  class  you 
wouldn't  of  thought  that  would  be  any 
surprise  btit  it  turned  into  quite  a  row. 
Then  she  went  to  get  the  principal  and 
I  left  my  books  right  where  they  were 
and  got  my  cap  and  walked  out  and 
never  went  back. 

And  that's  where  my  education  really 
started  because  going  across  the  coun- 
try with  Glenn  and  the  Champ  I 
learned  more  than  if  I'd  stayed  on  in 
school  another  ten  years. 

1WENT  home  and  packed  my  things 
in  an  old  valise  that  I  had.  My  uncle 
asked  me  if  I  was  leaving  and  I  said 
yes  and  he  gave  me  half  a  dollar.  I 
think  if  I'd  of  held  out  he  would  have 
made  it  more.  Anyway  I  walked  out 
as  far  as  the  highway  and  pretty  soon 
this  big  open  car  stopped  with  two 
men  in  it. 

They  asked  me  where  I  was  going 
and  I  said  I  hadn't  made  up  my  mind 
yet.  That  started  both  of  them  to  laugh- 
ing because  they  couldn't  decide  either. 
Glenn,  the  one  that  was  driving  wanted 
to  hit  up  to  the  north,  and  the  other  fel- 
low. Champ,  he  wanted  to  go  south 
and  they  argued  for  about  two  hundred 
miles,  heading  east. 

"Up  north  now,"  Glenn  said,  "we'd 
get  in  most  of  the  fishing  and  hunting 
season  and  then  the  winter  sports." 

"You  can't  beat  the  gulf  for  fishing," 
Champ  told  him,  "and  besides  there's 
swimming  and  golf  and  the  races  or 
you  could  just  lay  around  on  the  sand 
and  watch  the  pretty  girls.  Think  of 
all  the  broken  hearts  down  there  if  we 
don't  show  up." 

They  kept  going  like  that  with  all 
kinds  of  crazy  remarks  until  you 
couldn't  keep  a  straight  face  if  you 
wanted  to.  They  even  asked  me  what  I 
thought  about  it.  Well,  I  could  swim 
pretty  good,  but  I'd  never  done  any  of 
the  other  things  so  I  wasn't  able  to  help 
them  out  any.  By  then  it  was  getting 
dark  so  Glenn  pulled  up  to  a  big  road- 
house  and  said  he  guessed  it  was  time 
to  eat.  I  told  them  I'd  had  a  big  meal 
just  before  they  picked  me  up,  so  I'd 
stay  in  the  car  and  watch  their  things. 

Champ  just  grinned  and  held  the 
door  open  so  there  wasn't  anything  I 
could  do  but  go  on  in  with  them.  The 
manager  gave  me  kind  of  a  fishy  look 
— I  had  on  my  old  sweater  and  cordu- 
roy pants — rbut  Glenn  pushed  right  by 
him  and  we  all  sat  down  to  a  table  and 
they  bought  me  a  big  steak  supper. 

Afterwards  they  took  turns  at  the 
wheel,  and  finally  Glenn  asked  if  I 
could  handle  a  car.  I  didn't  have  any 
license,  but  I'd  driven  quite  a  few  times, 
so  they  let  me  try  it  and  I  got  along 
fine.  About  2  a.m.  we  pulled  into  a 
state  park  and  stopped  the  car.  They 
both  had  sleeping  bags  and  there  was 
some  extra  blankets  in  back.  It  was  a 
warm  night.  We  talked  for  a  while, 
and  one  of  them  offered  me  a  cigarette. 

It  gave  me  kind  of  a  funny  feeling, 
laying  there  smoking  and  looking  at  the 
stars  when  I  came  to  think  that  just 
that  morning  I'd  been  sitting  in  a  fresh- 
man arithmetic  class  five  hundred  miles 
away.  I  figured  by  the  next  day  I'd  be 
on  my  own  again,  but  all  the  same. 


meeting  up  with  Glenn  and  Champ 
been  about  the  finest  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  me.  Of  course  yo 
got  to  remember  that  I  wasn't  but 
enteen  years  old,  and  I'd  never  had  t| 
body  to  look  up  to  before. 

We  got  an  early  start  in  the  momli 
and  every  town  we  came  to  I  half  {.i 
pected  they'd  drop  me  off,  but  the  <lvi 
ject  never  came  up.  They  got  gcigl 
again  on  whether  to  head  north  ir^ 
south  and  argued  about  it  all  the  '!y 
to  Denver.  That's  where  the  money  n- 
out  and  we  had  to  stop.  I  hadn't  gii 
any  thought  before  to  what  busin 
they  were  in,  and  it  turned  out  Cht  ] 
was  a  waiter  by  trade  and  Glenn  w;  i 
cook's  assistant. 

It  made  me  feel  kind  of  blue  thi 
ing  of  all  the  money  they'd  spent  on  «■ 
when  they  were  broke  themselves,  i(f 
they  told  me  to  forget  it,  they'd  get  j» 
without  any  trouble  and  they  did 
that  same  afternoon.   That  evenings 
got   a   room   that   would   sleep   th;;j 
Champ  talked  the  landlady  into  tr< 
ing  us  for  the  rent,  but  she  made 
hand  over  the  keys  to  the  car  ui 
we'd  paid  up.    As  a   matter  of  f) 
Glenn  had  an  extra  set  of  keys  sqi 
could  of  used  the  car  if  we'd  had  tco 
case  of  emergency. 

The  next  morning  when  the  twcif 
them  had  gone  off  to  work,  I  strai|:- 
ened  up  the  room  in  good  shape  i_ 
went  off  to  look  for  a  job.  I'd  nefl 
done  anything  except  around  the  hoi ;, 
so  I  walked  out  to  a  pretty  good  ri- 
dential  section  and  started  knocking  n 
back  doors.  The  first  fifteen  or  twe  y 
places  there  was  nothing  doing,  but  t  n 
some  lady  had  some  furniture  to  pi  t 
and  another  one  said  I  could  clean  w  - 
paper  if  I  came  back  next  day  and  a  r 
that  I  had  all  the  jobs  I  could  ban  :. 

I  never  made  any  fortune  out  ol, 
but  I  could  pay  my  share  of  exper  s 
and  have  money  left  and  you  couli  t 
ask  for  no  more  than  that.  Champ  ;  i 
Glenn  ate  at  the  restaurant  where  t  y 
worked   and   a  lot   of  times  at  ni  t 
they'd  bring  something  home — hal; 
pie  or  a  chicken  nobody  had  ordei 
so  that  way  we  were  able  to  live  i 
good  and  save  money  too. 

WHEN  I  had  enough  put  asid< 
bought  a  fishing  reel  for  Glij 
and  a  secondhand  pair  of  binocul 
for  Champ.  I  left  them  on  the  dre; 
so  they'd  see  them  when  they  ca 
home  from  work.  Well,  they  were  sj 
prised  all  right.  "What's  this  all  aboi- 
Champ  asked  as  they  were  unwrapp 
their  presents. 

And  Glenn  said,  "Say,  this  is  re; 
something."  He  was  turning  the  i 
over  and  over  in  his  hands. 

"I  just  happened  to  see  them  ii 
store  window,"  I  said,  "and  thought ; 
might  like  them."  They  said  they  li! 
them  fine. 

We  stayed  on  there  for  about 
weeks.  Then  one  night  Glenn  an' 
turned  in  early — Champ  was  out  vl 
some  girl — and  about  3  a.m.  he  ca 
in  and  switched  on  the  light.  He  > 
all  scratched  up  and  his  clothes  w 
muddy  and  torn.  He  Umped  over 
the  washstand  and  began  cleaning 

Glenn  got  out  of  bed  and  be. 
throwing  things  into  a  suitcase.  "Cc 
on,  kid,"  he  said  to  me,  "get  your  s 
packed." 

"Let  him  make  up  his  own  miu' 
Champ  said.  "He's  got  a  little  b' 
ness  built  up  here,  he  don't  have, 
clear  out  unless  he  wants  to." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  Oli 
asked  him.  "The  kid's  one  of  us  i 
he?    Don't  talk  foolish." 

The  way  he  spoke  up  gave  me  k 
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a  good  feeling  and  I  went  right  on 
;king  my  bag  and  kept  my  mouth 
it  I  couldn't  of  said  anything  if  I'd 
nted  to.  In  about  ten  minutes  we 
d  everything  in  the  car  and  got  go- 
;.  Glenn  shoved  the  accelerator  right 
wn  to  the  floor. 
"You  can  take  it  easy,"  Champ  told 

"The  cops  aren't  in  on  this — just 
jcrsonal  matter."  We  slowed  down, 
's  a  nice  town,"  Champ  went  on, 
ut  it's  got  too  many  hills  in  it.  Take 
s  place  I  went  tonight.  There  was 
ly  two  steps  going  up  to  the  front 
or,  but  around  back  under  the  win- 
ws  there  was  a  fifteen-foot  drop." 
Glenn  started  in  to  laughing  so  hard 
lad  to  grab  the  wheel.  "You  ought  to 
known  better,"  he  said  finally. 
"I  know  better  now,"  Champ  said. 
it  that's  the  way  it  was  with  us  res- 
irant  workers  in  those  days — come 
d  go  as  you  please,  and  not  take 
ngs  so  serious,  the  way  it  is  now. 
Like  a  while  back  I  went  down  to 
p  up  for  my  Diet  and  Lodging  al- 
vance  and  there  was  a  new  girl  there. 

looked  up  my  records  and  it 
lazed  her  when  she  found  out  I'd 
ver  completed  my  indoctrination 
urses.  "You  ought  to  be  setting  an 
ample,"  she  said,  "a  man  your  age. 
you  don't  do  something  about  it 
tty  soon  they  may  only  let  you  have 
f  a  vote." 

[  told  her  as  far  as  I  could  see  there 
s  never  more  than  half  a  man  to  vote 
,  She  didn't  see  anything  funny  in 
but  I  guess  most  people  are  that 
ly  now.  They  tune  in  the  Humor 
)ur  every  evening  and  that's  the  end 
it  and  a  lot  of  them  don't  even  do 
at.  They  get  a  permit  not  to  listen 
d  do  something  else.  In  the  old  days 
used  to  be  laughing  and  joking  all 
time. 

Well,  after  Denver,  the  next  time  we 
jpped  was  Cola  Springs  resort  on  the 
If  and  we  all  got  a  job  in  the  same 
ice.  Champ  being  a  top-notch  waiter 
id  Glenn  a  good  kitchenman,  they 
Iked  the  man  into  taking  me  on  as  a 
shwasher,  although  I'd  never  had  any 
perience  at  it.  But  Glenn  gave  me 
me  pointers  and  I  picked  up  a  few 
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tricks  myself,  so  it  wasn't  long  before,  I 
got  the  hang  of  it  and  we  stayed  on 
there  all  winter.  Sometimes  when  we 
had  an  afternoon  off  we'd  go  for  a  drive 
or  lay  around  on  the  beach  and  every 
once  and  a  whUe  I'd  get  to  thinking  of 
the  kids  back  in  Sacramento  that  would 
probably  be  sitting  in  some  history 
class  and  I'd  cross  my  fingers  and  hope 
nothing  would  change  my  luck. 

SATURDAY  nights  after  work  we'd 
get  all  shined  up  and  go  to  a  dance 
maybe,  or  a  night  club.  I'd  bought 
some  new  clothes  by  then  and  the  way 
Champ  and  Glenn  fixed  themselves  up 
nobody  could  of  told  but  what  we  were 
rich  folks  from  up  north  just  come  to 
town  for  the  season.  Not  that  we  ever 
tried  to  pretend  that  we  weren't  restau- 
rant workers,  because  in  those  days  you 
wouldn't  find  a  better  class  of  men  any- 
wheres— more  rough  or  ready  or  open- 
handed.  We  were  making  good  money 
and  we  weren't  afraid  to  spend  it.  Lots 
of  times  we'd  be  in  some  place  with 
wealthy  people  all  around  and  we'd  be 
the  heaviest  tippers  in  the  house. 

There  was  some  used  to  claim  that 
the  bus  drivers  had  it  all  over  us  and  I 
admit  they  made  plenty  of  noise  and 
swaggered  around  in  their  uniforms, 
but  when  it  comes  to  A-1  free  and  easy 
living  they  were  never  in  it  with  us.  I 
remember  one  night  they  had  a  big 
blowout  and  a  bunch  of  us  restaurant 
workers  got  together  and  crashed  the 
party.  We  hadn't  been  there  but  a 
few  minutes  when  we  were  dancing 
with  all  the  prettiest  girls  and  of  course 
that  didn't  set  so  good  with  the  bus 
drivers.  They  got  to  talking  it  over  and 
it  may  be  they'd  eaten  something  that 
had  made  them  overconfident,  because 
they  made  up  their  minds  they  were  go- 
ing to  throw  us  out. 

Well,  little  incidents  like  that  used 
to  happen  every  so  often  and  there 
wasn't  any  hard  feelings  connected  to 
it,  just  high  spirits  was  all  it  was. 

I've  always  been  grateful  I  enjoyed 
myself  while  I  had  the  chance.  I'd  of 
been  in  bad  shape  if  I'd  have  waited 
until  now.  This  girl  down  to  the  Diet 
and  Lodgings  OflSce  was  telling  me  if 
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"Filstrup,  you've  just  got  to  get  it  through 
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I  broke  the  rule,  and  cried! 


THE  MIDDLE  of  the  toy  depart- 
ment in  a  big  store  at  the 
height  of  the  Christmas  shopping 
rush  is  no  time  for  a  man  to  cry. 
But  when  I  heard  the  Christmas 
music  and  the  tooting  electric 
trains  and  my  son  asking  Santa 
for  a  dog  —  "a  real,  live,  black 
dog"  —  I  broke  the  rule  that  men 
don't  cry  .  .  .  and  cried ! 

I  think  you'll  understand.  You 
see,  I  hadn't  heard  Christmas 
coming  for  a  long  time!  About 
twelve  years  ago,  I  began  to  lose 
my  hearing.  First,  the  end  of  sen- 
tences began  to  get  fuzzy  —  then, 
people  began  to  mumble.  I  cursed 
it.  Refused  to  believe  it.  Pre- 
tended it  wasn't  happening.  But  I 
couldn't  hide  the  fact  that  it  was 
getting  harder  and  harder  for  me 
to  hear. 

Oh,  folks  were  kind!  The  men 
at  the  club  raised  their  voices  so  I 
wouldn't  feel  left  out.  My  wife  an- 
swered my  son's  endless  questions 
—  questions  I  never  heard.  My 
secretary  left  written  notes  and 
just  smiled.  But  kindness  doesn't 
stop  the  loneliness  of  a  quiet 
world.  Kindness  doesn't  make 
your  son  a  pal.  Kindness  doesn't 
make  a  stubborn  man  do  anything 
about  getting  a  hearing  aid. 

I  wallowed  in  kindness  and 
shut  my  mind  to  the  whole  idea 
of  a  hearing  aid  for  twelve,  long 


years!  I  can't  tell  you  what  jolted 
me  out  of  my  resigned  state.  May- 
be it  was  an  article  I'd  read.  May- 
be it  was  the  longing  to  really 
hear  my  son's  voice.  Maybe  I'd 
been  mentally  counting  the  peo- 
ple I  knew  .  .  .  and  discovered 
how  many  wore  hearing  aids! 

So  last  spring,  I  went  to  a  spe- 
cialist who  showed  me  the  won- 
derful new  hearing  aids.  Imagine, 
a  hearing  aid  weighing  a  few 
ounces  and  no  bigger  than  a 
package  of  cigarettes.  Yet  its  pre- 
cision is  unbelievable! 

The  first  time  I  wore  it  I  felt 
pretty  self-conscious.  I  remember 
I  felt  the  same  way  the  first  time 
I  put  on  my  glasses  to  read  the 
paper.  After  a  few  days,  I  realized 
no  one  had  noticed  my  hearing 
aid  —  they  noticed  I  heard!  Now, 
I  forget  I'm  wearing  it... but  the 
thrill  of  hearing  Christmas  this 
year  —  well,  brother,  that's  some- 
thing else  again! 

P.  S.  I  can  always  depend  on 
"Eveready"  batteries  for  uniform 
performance— and  they  last  much 
longer. 

7"/».s  letter  reflects  the  experiences  of 
many  thousands  of  progressive  young 
men  and  young  women.  If  you  are 
hard  of  hearing,  see  a  hearing-aid 
dealer  today.  You  will  find  him  a 
trained  and  etiiical  specialist,  anxious 
and  able  to  help  you. 


Thm  tmrm  "EVeHCADT**  is  a  r»glutT*d  trmd^'inmrk  «f  Union  Csrbide  and  Carbon  Corfiormtfan 
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OONT  LET 
ADDED  QUARTS 
SEND  DOLLARS 
UP  IN  SMOKE.. 


SWITCH  TO  n^HWl^ 


ADO 
LESS  OIL 
BETWEEN 
CHANGES 


You  won't  waste 
money  on  added  quarts 
when  you  use  Pennzoil!  This  100% 
Pure  Pennsylvania  Oil  solves  the 
problem  of  excessive  oil  con- 
sumption. Its  special  tough-film, 
product  of  Pennzoil's  exclusive 
refining  process,  gives  even  the 
lightest  winter  grades  an  extra 
margin  of  safety.  Pennzoil  keeps 
your  engine  clean  and  smooth- 
running  .  .  .  fights  winter  corrosion, 
varnish  and  carbon.  Try  it  and 
you'll  be  glad  you  switched  .  .  . 
at  this  sign  .  .  . 


GIVES  ALL  ENGINES 
AN  EXTRA  MARGIN  OF  SAFETY 

Memb«r  Penn.  Grade  Cruds  Oil  Attn.,  Ftnnlt  No.  2 


PINNZOIL-  MOTOR  OIL  AND  LUBRICANTS 
AT  BITTER  DEALERS  .  .  .  COAST  TO  COAST 


I  didn't  try  to  be  a  better  citizen  I 
might  lose  some  of  my  recreation  privi- 
leges. 

"Why,  heck,"  I  said  to  her,  "I  used 
up  all  my  privileges  before  you  was 
even  a  gleam  in  the  Fertilization  Com- 
mittee's eye.  When  I  was  your  age,"  I 
told  her,  "a  year's  worth  of  privileges 
wouldn't  of  lasted  me  past  eleven 
o'clock  on  a  Saturday  night." 

She  give  me  a  lecture  on  responsibil- 
ity and  so  forth  and  asked  if  I  didn't 
want  to  see  a  better  world. 

"I've  already  seen  a  better  world  than 
what  you've  got,"  I  said,  "and  you 
won't  get  it  back  by  voting  for  it." 

IT  WAS  in  the  spring  when  we  left  the 
gulf,  so  we  headed  north  again,  work- 
ing our  way  through  a  lot  of  little  towns, 
never  staying  long  in  one  place.  Every- 
body was  feeling  pretty  good  in  those 
days,  people  in  general  I  mean,  not  just 
us.  For  a  long  time  they'd  been  wor- 
ried about  the  war  and  being  bombed 
and  the  like,  but  after  a  while  they  gave 
up  worrying. 

A  couple  of  comedians  had  worked 
up  a  skit  about  it  I  remember.  One  of 
them  made  out  like  he  was  a  scientist 
that  had  just  discovered  a  new  bomb, 
and  the  other  fellow  was  a  reporter. 
The  reporter  picked  up  this  bomb  that 
was  about  the  size  of  a  quart  bottle 
and  he  wanted  to  know  if  it  would  wipe 
out  an  enemy  city  and  the  scientist  said 
yes,  it  would.  So  the  reporter  said  he 
guessed  you'd  have  to  drop  it  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  enemy  city  and  the 
scientist  said  no,  you  wouldn't.  "You 
don't  even  have  to  drop  it  near  the 
city,"  he  said.  "You  could  just  drop  it 
out  the  window  over  there."  Naturally 
everybody  got  a  big  laugh  out  of  that 
and  I  supposed  they  figured  that  if 
things  had  gone  that  far  there  was  no 
use  to  worry,  and  nobody  did. 

We  took  it  easy  that  summer,  work- 
ing our  way  east,  doing  whatever  we 
pleased  and  a  little  extra.  Everything 
was  wide  open  and  you  could  walk  right 
into  a  store  and  buy  cigars  and  whisky 
— not  like  it  is  now.  Not  that  I  want 
to  make  any  complaints  about  the  way 
they're  running  things.  They've  out- 
lawed war  and  crime  and  such  as  that 
and  they've  got  security  and  equality. 
I  don't  know  that  they've  got  as  much 
equality  as  in  the  old  days,  but  they've 
spread  it  around  over  more  people. 

We  finally  wound  up  at  a  resort 
about  sixty  miles  from  New  York,  up 
in  the  hills.  Champ  and  Glenn  had 
both  been  to  the  city  before  and  they 
were  always  arguing  about  the  best 
places  to  go  once  we  got  there.  We  had 
it  planned  to  drive  in  as  soon  as  we 
got  paid,  and  do  the  town  and  if  the 
manager  didn't  like  it  that  would  be 
his  hard  luck.    We  almost  made  it. 

It  was  a  Thursday  evening  just  after 
dark  and  I  was  in  the  kitchen  cleaning 
up  when  there  was  this  flash  I  took  to 
be  heat  lightning.  Then  the  floor  started 
to  shake  and  a  stack  of  dishes  fell  over, 
and  all  over  the  hotel  people  com- 
menced to  yell.  I  took  off  my  apron 
and  Champ  stuck  his  head  in  the  door 
and  said,  "Come  on,  kid,  you  want  to 
see  New  York  you'd  better  hurry." 

Glenn  was  waiting  outside  and  the 
three  of  us  started  up  toward  Lookout 
Point — they  called  it  Lover's  Leap  too 
and  some  other  names  that  weren't 
very  polite.  We  met  a  lot  of  folks  run- 
ning down  the  path  and  they  were  hol- 
lering all  kinds  of  crazy  things,  but  we 
didn't  pay  them  much  attention.  There 
was  some  benches  up  on  the  point  and 
we  sat  down  to  watch.  The  whole  east 
was  lighted  up,  but  you  couldn't  make 
out   any   actual  flames.    More  just   a 


glare  that  would  get  brighter  for  a  min- 
ute and  then  die  out  some.  When  we 
first  got  there  the  moon  was  full  and 
clear  but  after  a  little  it  got  hazy  as  the 
smoke  commenced  to  drift  across  in 
front  of  it  and  a  little  while  later  all  the 
sky  to  the  east  was  covered  with  a  bank 
of  smoke  and  the  underside  was  all  pink 
and  orange  from  the  reflection. 

Glenn  had  a  gallon  jug  full  of  wine 
and  we  all  had  a  couple  of  swallows. 
Then  we  lit  up  cigarettes  and  sat  there 
and  didn't  say  anything. 

Pretty  soon  Champ  reached  down 
and  took  'off  his  shoes.  "I've  been 
wanting  to  do  that  all  day,"  he  said. 

"I  used  to  soak  my  feet  in  hot  salt 
water,"  said  Glenn,  "every  night,  but  I 
never  could  see  that  it  did  any  good. 
I've  forgot  who  it  was  told  me  to  do  it." 

"People  will  tell  you  all  kinds  of 
crazy  things,"  Champ  said.  He  took 
another  drink  out  of  the  jug  and  passed 
it  around.  I  just  had  a  sip,  I  was  feel- 
ing kind  of  lightheaded  anyhow. 

Glenn  rested  the  jug  on  his  knee  and 
swirled  it  around  sort  of  absent-minded. 
"They  used  to  be  a  joke  about  New 
York,"  he  said.  "Folks  would  say  with 
all  the  noise  and  accidents  going  on 
every  day,  if  they  ever  did  drop  a  bomb 
on  it  how  were  you  going  to  tell  the 
difference?" 

"Yeah,  I  heard  that  one,"  Champ 
said.  "I  guess  now  they're  finding  out 
the  difference."  Then  he  called  to  mind 
some  other  joke  he'd  heard  and  Glenn 
told  a  few  more  and  we  sang  a  couple 
of  songs  and  drank  and  talked  and 
watched  the  city  burn. 

"Well,  kid,"  Glenn  said  finally,  "you 
come  a  long  way  from  Sacramento." 

"Yeah,"  I  said.  I  didn't  feel  like 
talking  about  it.  What  I  wanted  was 
for  us  to  throw  our  stuff  in  the  car  and 


take  off — the  way  we  left  all  the  otH 
towns.  I  wished  everything  could  kq 
on  being  the  same  as  it  used  to  be. 

Glenn     nodded     toward     the 
"Looks  like  it  might  take  quite  a  wJi 
to   get   things   straightened  out  agal 
They're  going  to  need  people  like  \ 
restaurantmen — ones  that  maybe  be 
in  a  little  trouble  before  and  don't 
rattled  easy.  They'll  need  all  of  us."] 

"May  even  have  to  call  in  the 
drivers,"  Champ  said. 

"Chances  are,"  said  Glenn  and 
left  it  at  that.  We  hung  around  thd 
until  morning  and  the  fire  was  as  brij 
as  ever.  It  would  surprise  you  how  lo 
it  takes  a  big  city  to  burn  but  thd 
wasn't  any  reason  to  stay  any  long! 
so  we  walked  back  down  the  hill. 

AT  THIS  banquet  for  my  birthd 
.  recently  that  I  started  to  talk  abol 
the  speaker  said  a  lot  of  nice  thirl 
about  me  like  how  I  was  a  pioneer  af 
had  gone  through  bitter  experiences  al 
we  were  all  happy  now  to  be  living  [ 
better  times.   Of  course,  he  meant  thl 
anybody  that  wasn't  satisfied  with  tl 
way  things  were  run  should  look  at  til 
poor  worthless  old  man  and  what  a  ml 
erable  life  he'd  had,  and  then  the>| 
feel  better.   In  a  way  there  was  a  lot  | 
truth  in  it  because  all  the  folks  I  ev 
cared   about   are   long   gone,   and  tl 
places  I  lived  are  blown  up  and  fcl 
gotten.   The  old  life  wasn't  perfect  a{ 
I  don't  know  that  anybody  claimedl 
was.     There   was   trouble   enough  fl 
everybody  and  some  to  spare  and  worl 
and  unhappiness  of  one  kind  and  al 
other.    But  if  somebody  was  to  cor| 
along  now  and  give  me  a  choice, 
tell  him  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  in 
other  time — I  wouldn't  of  missed  it  f| 
the  world.  .a. 
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KNOWN  BY  THE  COMPANY  IT  KEEPS 


In  Highest  Favor  among  Imported  Whiskies 


CANADIAN  WHISKY  — A  BIEND  ...  OF  RARE  SELECTED  WHISKIES    • 

86.8  PROOF.  SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS  CORPORATION,   NEW  YORK,   N.  Y. 
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Highway  Express  Lines,  Inc.  Drives  80  Million  Tire  iVliles  Per  Ye 

and  Get  Their  Lowest  Cost  Per  Mile  from 


GENERAL  TRUCK  TIREf 
»d  KRAFT  »>""  RECAPPIN 


EXPRESS  SERVICE  AT  FREIGHT  RATES— 

and  they  can  prove  it!  In  and  out  of 
22  terminals  in  7  states,  500  tractor- 
trailer  combinations  and  smaller  trucks 
make  on-time,  scheduled  pick-ups  and  deliv- 
eries every  day. 

For  Highway  Express  of  Philadelphia 
started  as  a  movie  film  hauling  business  .  .  . 
guaranteed  the  price  oj  the  house  if  they  ever 
missed  delivery  to  any  theatre.  In  time  of 
flood  they  have  delivered  film  from  row- 
boats  and  helicopters!  Today  they  pick-up 
and  deliver  to  1800  theatres. 

Newspapers,  magazines  and  general 
freight  move  on  scheduled  runs  .  .  .  get  the 


same  expert  handling  as  film.  A  big  plus 
to  the  shipper,  at  no  extra  cost! 

James  P.  Clark,  president  of  Highway 
Express,  vice  president  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American 
Trucking  Association  (and  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles  professional  football 
team)  says,  "We  buy  Generals  and  Kraft 
Recapping  because  we  feel  they  are  our 
best  guarantee  of  on-time  delivery  over  any 
kind  of  road  in  any  kind  of  weather." 

To  which  E.  M.  McGrath,  Purchasing 
Agent,  adds,  ".  .  .  and  our  records  prove 
General  Truck  Tires  and  Kraft  Recapping 
give  us  the  lowest  cost  per  mile." 


LINEy 


To  get  the  hit  Broadway  shows  to  the  small,  as  well  as 
the  large  towns,  Highway  Express  assigns  a  trailer, 
tractor  and  driver  to  take  the  show  anywhere  in  the  48 
States  and  Canada.  Trailers  are  designed  to  fit  the  show. 


General's  Local  Distributor  Service 
Adds  Thousands  of  Miles  to  Truck  Tires 


In  every  General  distributor  or- 
ganization there  is  a  group  of  men 
specially  trained  to  lower  truck 
tire  costs  through  regular  fleet 
inspection  and  service.  Another 
group  are  trained  to  give  the 
fastest,  most  dependable  road  ser- 
vice to  all  truck  owners,  every 
where.  A  third  group,  the  men 
of  the  Kraft  Recapping  Shops, 
are  trained  to  renew  worn  truck 


tires  the  safe,  dependable,  expert 
Kraft  way.  No  matter  where  you 
buy  it,  Kraft  Recapping  is  done 
by  factory  trained  men,  using  fac- 
tory approved  equipment,  factory 
perfected  materials  and  the  same 
rubber  that  goes  on  new  General 
Truck  Tires.  That's  why  one  sure 
way  to  cut  costs  and  increase 
profits  is  to  see  your  General  Tire 
Distributor  tomorrow. 


THE  GENERAL  TIRE  A   RUBBER   COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 
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These  General  Tire  Distributors  can  give  you  tiie  low  cost 
mileage  off  General  Truck  Tires  and  Krafft  Recapping 


■  ALABAMA 

■)lli|lton.  Jack  B«rlow  Tire  Service 
lilnghom,  Dennis  General  Tire  Co. 

rLotur,  Ryan's  Tire  »  Baltery  Service 
|fnf80(n»fy.  Moody  Tire  Service,  Inc. 
looia,  Wilson  General  Tire  Service 
ARIZONA 

IgUeH,  Wheeler  General  Tire  Co. 
iib«,  McFall  Auto  Parts 
|i«il«.  The  Gen.  Tire  Co.  of  Phoenix 
lion,  Tucson  General  Tire  Co. 

ARKANSAS 

|«wav,  Taylor  Tire  Co. 
Dorado,  Rex's  S  Bob's  Tire  Service 
ll*  Rock,  Schaer-Norvell  Tire  Co. 
ilv*m,  Malvern  Tire  Co. 
imIUIIU,  Taylor  Tire  Co. 

CALIFORNIA 

henibra,  MacNab  General  Tire  Service 

konAdd,  Boynton  Bros.  Inc. 

r*ka,  James  S.  Cloney  &  Sons 

rsno,  LcMoss-Smilh  Tire  Co. 

•ndaU,  Fred  Kinsley  Service 

ivward,  Hayward  General  Tire  Service 

ilawood,  Inglewood  Tire  Service 

di,  Holz-Chapman  General  Tire  Co. 

ng  BMch,  Richardson  Tire  Co. 

I  AngalM,  Bathrick  Pontiac,  Inc. 

I  Angcln,  General  Tire  Serv.  Co.,  Inc. 

.«  AngcUs,  A.  H.  Ross  &  Co. 

artlnti,  C  ft  R  Tire  Co. 

odMfo,  J.  S.  West  Tire  SalesftServ.Co. 

akiand,  C.  0.  Rand  &  Co. 

rovliU,  R   H.  Caborn 

ilo  Alio,  Bill  Kirig  General  Tire 

iMdcna,  Tobias  General  Tire  Co.,  Inc. 

vonidt,  Rome's  Tire  &  Auto  Supply 

cramtnio,  Parshall  General  Tires,  Inc. 

Ilnai,  Don  Hultz  General  Tires 

n  Bernardino,  General  Tire  Service  Co. 

n  Ditgo,  Durnal  &  Sons  General  Tire  Co. 

>n  Francisco,  Gurley-Lord 

in  Joi«,  Cummins  ft  Nevrton,  Inc. 

in  Podio,  Pete  Moretti  Tire  Service 

inia  Ana,  Cov^art  General  Tire  Co. 

inia  Borbaro,  Rohrs  &  O'Reilly 

inM  Oui,  Santa  Cruz  Tire  Co. 

>nta  Maria,  Gen.  Tire  Co.  of  Santa  Maria 

inM  Monica,  Gen.  Tire  of  Santa  Monica 

inta  Rota,  Barber's  Service  Station 

lathgot*.  Wood's  General  Tire  Serv.,  Inc. 

Iiockton,  Wilson  Way  Tire  Co. 
illojo,  M  ft  R  Tire  Co. 
>ntvta,  Warren  General  Tire  Co. 
ahonvilU,  Carroll's  Truck  Stop 
lllowt,  Dels  Tire  Service 

COLORADO 

Glorado  Springs,  Dostal-Howard  Tire  Co. 
inxr,  Rabtoay  General  Tire  Co. 

CONNECTICUT 

idgopoit.  The  Bridgeport  Gen.  Tire  Co. 
oniolson,  Danielson  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 
aitford.  The  Auto  Tire  Co.,  Inc. 
•w  Havon,  The  General  Tires,  Inc. 
I*w  London,  Tire  Service  Co. 
lorwlch.  A.  J.  Sent!  ft  Son 
Maifora,  Lincoln  ft  Co. 

DELAWARE 

Nlninglon,  General  Tire  Co.  of  Delaware 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

'aihlnglon,  Croker  General  Tire  Co. 

I  FLORIDA 

T  Itorwatar,  Pinellas  Tire  ft  Rubber 

.  Lawdordal*,  Parker  General  Tire  Serv. 
Kksonvillo,  Pruitt  Tire  Co.,  Ltd. 
Moml,  General  Tire  Service,  Inc. 
)<ala.  Jack  Tucker's  Service 
>rlanao.  General  Tire  Supply 
anomo  City,  Central  Tire  Service 
tnsacola.  Town  ft  Country  Tire  Service 
.  Pttonbvig,  Mclntyre,  Incorporated 
ifflpa,  The  Pioneer  Tire  Co.,  Inc. 

GEORGIA 

tllanta,  General  Tire  Service  Co. 
tugwtta.  General  Tire  ft  Supply  Co. 
alton,  Doyle  Hayes  Tire  Service 
^acon,  Gordon  Bush  Tire  Co. 
gyannoh,  Stephens  Tire  Co. 

IDAHO 

olt«.  Hardy  Bros. 

uhl,  Glen's  Super  Service 

•wltton.  Gen.  Tire  ft  Retreading  Co.,  Inc. 

ocaloilo,  Sorenson-Hardy  Gen.  Tires,  Inc. 

ILLINOIS 

Oton,  Alton  Tire  Sales  Co. 
Urora,  Stafford  Auto  Supplies,  Inc. 
looinlngton.  Uptown  Tire  Service 
lilcago,  Dunne  General  Tire  ft  Sup.  Co. 
hicago.  Interstate  General  Tire,  Inc. 
ian»HI»,  The  Geo.  B.  Satterwhite  Co. 
'•talur,  Lukens  Tire  Co. 
)ln»y.  Trail's  Tire  Service 
•orio.  Nelson  General  Tire  Co. 
ockferd,  Recht-Froelich  General  Tire  Co. 


INDIANA 

Andonon,  Rollmger  Gen   Retreading,  Inc. 

Evansvillo,  Van  WinkleStagg,  Inc. 

Fl.  Wayno,  Sagstctter  General  Tire  Co. 

Hammond,  General  Tire  Sales  ft  Service 

Indianapolis.  General  Tire  Co. 

Jaipor  Chick's  Tire  Company 

Now  Castlo,  Henry  County  Tire  Store 

Sholbyyillo,  Hites  Oil  Company 

IOWA 

Codar  Rapids,  Culver  General  Tire,  Inc. 
Davtnporf,  Westphal  General  Tire  Co. 
Dubuqwo,  TheisenO'Neill  Tire  Co. 
Sioi»«  City,  O'Keefe  Gen.  Tire  Service 

KANSAS 

Groat  Bond,  Furrey  General  Tire  Co  ,  Inc. 
Topoka,  Daily  General  Tire  Service,  Inc. 
Wichita,  Boone  General  Tire  Company 

KENTUCKY 

Ashland,  Wurts  Bros.,  Inc. 
Hondorton,  Schmidt  Service  Center 
Loxinfllon,  Marlowe  General  Tire  Co. 
Louiivillo,  Hurry-Up  Broadway 
Owonsboro, Gen'l  "lire  of  Owensboro,  Inc. 
Paducah,  Owens  General  Tire  Service 
Somorsot,  Sure  Cure  Tread  Shop 

LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rougo,  Commercial  Tire  Co.,  Inc. 

Bogalusa,  Casanova  Sales  ft  Service  Co. 

Hovma,  63  Tire  Service 

Now  Iboria,  Ray  Tire  Co. 

Now  Orioani,  Jimmie  Hanemann  Tire  Serv. 

Shtovoport,  Adair  Tire  Co. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimoro,  O'Toole  General  Tire  Co. 
Frodorick,  Keyser  General  Tire  Service,  Inc. 
Hagor»town,Hanna  General  Tire  Ser.,  Inc. 
Woitminstor,  Vingling  General  Tire  Serv. 

MASSACHUSEHS 

Boston,  General  Tire  Co. 
Fitchburg,  Tower's  General  Tire 
GroonRold,  Petrin  Motor  Sales,  Inc 
PlltsHold,  Pittsfield  Retread  ft  Tire  Co.,  Inc. 
Worc««t«t,BowkcrHamblin-Malmquist,lnc. 

MICHIGAN 

Adrian,  Hadden  General  Tire  Co. 

Alpona,  Alpena  Tire  ft  Gas 

Ann  Arbor,  Robey  Tire  Service 

Bani*  Crook,  Bill  Wood  Tire  Co. 

Bonton  Harbor,  Benson  Tire  Co 

Dolrolt,  General  Tire  Service  Company 

Ootroit,  Motor  Truck  Services,  Inc. 

Dolrolt,  Tires,  Inc. 

Flint,  Flint  General  Tire  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Bill  Elder 

Holland,  Bill's  Tire  Shop 

Iron  Mountain,  Hoskings  Uptown  Service 

lihpoming,  D  ft  C  Sales  ft  Service 

Kalamaioo,  Otto  Kihm  Tire  Co. 

Lansing,  Roberts  Tire  Sales,  Inc. 

Ml.  PloasanI,  Bill  Murray's  Tire  Service 

Muskogon  Htl.,  General  Bader's  Tire  Serv. 

Pontiac,  Poniiac  General  Tire  Co. 

Tiavono  City,  Doug  Linder  Tire  Co 

MINNESOTA 

Brainord,  Mathisen  Tire  Co. 
Oululh,  Mathisen  Tire  Co. 
Minnoapollt,  The  General  Tire  Co. 
Montovidoo,  Anderson's  Super  Serv.,  Inc. 
Virginia,  Mathisen  Tire  Co. 
Winona,  Kalmes  Tire  Service 
Worthlngton,  Barrier  Tire  ft  Recap. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Clarfcidalt,  Bill  Ogden  Tire  Service 
Clovoland,  Kossman  Buick  Co. 
Columbus,  Cochran  Tire  &  Oil  Co. 
Groonvillo,  England  Motor  Co.,  Inc. 
Hattlosburg,  Ames  Tire  ft  Service  Co. 
Jacl(Son,  McLemore  General  Tire  Service 
VIcktburg,  Williams  General  Tire  Service 

MISSOURI 

Boonvillo,  Boonville  Recapping  ft  Tire  Co 
Cauvillo,  Smith  Tire  ft  Service  Station 
Columbia,  Whiteley  Oil  Co. 
ivffcrson  City,  Cole  ft  Smallwood 
Kansas  City,  McDowell  Tire  Co. 
Kitktvillo,  Frank  R.  Truitt  Service 
S*.  JoMph,  Van  Tire  ft  Battery  Service,  Inc. 
St.  Louis,  General  Tire  Co.  of  St  Louis 

MONTANA 

Billings^  Empire  Tire  Co. 
Bull*,  General  Tire  Supply 
Holona,  Johnston  Motors,  Inc. 
Kaliipoll,  Harry  Koch  Tire  Service 
MIIm  City,  Beacon  Carter  Service 

NEVADA 

Rono,  Marshall  A.  Guisti,  Ltd. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Dovar,  John  P.  Cassily  Tire  Co. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Atbury  Park,  McManus  ft  Fisk,  Inc. 

Camdon,  Camden  Storage  Battery  Co. 

Dovor,  Schwalb  Tire  Co. 

Elizabolh,  John  J,  Cross,  Inc. 

Haekontack,  Brown-Hanselman  Co. 

Jorsoy  City,  McGuinness  Gen.  Tire  Co. 

Nowark,  The  General  Tire  Co. 

Orango,  Saenger-Smith  Co.,  Inc. 

Pattrson,  Brustlin  Bros. 

Porth  Amboy,  Perth  Amboy  General  Tire 

Salom,  Hassler  Tire  Service 

Toms  rtivor.  Reliable  Garage 

Tronlon,  Duffy  Tire  Co. 

Vinoland,  Strauss  Bros.  Gen.  Tire  Ser.,  Inc. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquorquo,  Galles  Motor  Company 
Hobbs,  Movers  General  Tire  Service,  Inc. 
Roiwoll,  Lance  Bros.,  Tire  Service 
Santa  Fa,  Santa  Fe  Motor  Co. 


NEW  YORK 

Albony,  Terry-Haggerty  Gen.  Tires,  Inc. 
Binghamlon,  General  Tire  Service 
Bronx.  Bronx  General  Tire  Co. 
Brooklyn,  Kings  County  Gen.  Tires,  Inc. 
Buffalo,  Dowoall  Palmer  General  Tires,  Inc 
Canandaigua,  Clifford  E.  Murphy 
Cortland,  Tallmadqe  Tire  Service 
Dunkirk,  George  Ray,  Inc. 
Flushing,  Northshore  Tire  Corp. 
Franklin  Squaro,  Nassau  Gen.  Tire  Serv..  Inc. 
Fulton,  H.  R    Sivers  Tire  Service 
Hwkimtr.  W.  D  Stearns  Tire  Company 
Hornoll,  Hornell  General  Tire  Service 
Jamaica,  Jamaica  General  Tire  Co. 

iamoilewn.  Emblem  Oil  Co. 
Jngtton,  Hudson  Valley  Tire  Co. 
Long  Boach,  J  ft  J  Miles  Rubber  Co. 
Long  Island  City,  Astoria  Tire  Co.,  Inc. 
Monlicollo,  State  Tire  Recappers 
Mt.  Vornon,  Austin-Bliss  G'n.  Tire  Co.,  Inc. 
Nowark,  McDougall  Service  Garage 
Nowburgh,  Harvey  Bros.,  Inc. 
Now  York,  The  New  York  Gen.  Tire  Co. 
Oloon,  Sullivan  ft  Murray  Co. 
Pookskill,  Lazar's  Tire  Service 
Poughkoopiio',  Hinkle  Gen.  Tire  Co.,  Inc. 
Rochoitor,  Scanlon  Lewis  Gen.  Tires,  Inc. 
Schonoctady,  Kline  General  Auto  Supply 
Syracuse,  Syracuse  General  Tire  Corp. 
Tompkinsvillo,  S.  I.,  Kieran  Tire  Co.,  Inc. 
Troy,  Williams  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 
Utica,  Boyd  General  Tire,  Inc. 
Walortown,  Holton  &  Teghtmeyer,  Inc. 
Whito  Plains,  Robertson  &  Pohl,  Inc. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Aihoboro,  Carolina  Retreading  Co 

Burlington,  General  Tire  Supply,  Inc. 

Charlotto,  Charlotte  General  Tire  Co. 

Durham,  Ingold  Tire  Co. 

Fayottovlllo,  Jones-Lanham  Tire  Co.,  Inc. 

Goldsboro,  Prince  Tire  Co. 

Hickory,  Sudderth  Tire  ft  Battery  Service 

Kinilon,  Kinston  Tire  Company 

Now  Bom,  Wrenn  ft  Andrews 

Raloigh,  Hunt  General  Tire  Co. 

Roanoko  Rapids,  Blackwell  Tire  Company 

Salisbury,  Haden's  Tire  Service,  Inc. 

Sanford,  Sanford  Tire  Service 

Wilmington,  Neuwirth  Bros. 

Winilon  Salom,  Parrish  Tire  Company 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Bismarck,  Renz  ft  Zierke  Gen.  Tire  Service 
Fargo,  Swenberg  Tire  Company 


OHIO 

Akron,  Bill  Paschal's  General  Tire  Service 

Akron,  Nu-Tread  Tire  Co. 

Allianco,  Brown-Holt  General  Tire  Co. 

Athoni,  Buck  Auto  Supply 

Bryan,  Mac's  Tire  Shop 

Cadiz,  Cadiz  Tire  Sales  ft  Service 

Canton,  Sampson  General  Tire  Co. 

Chillicolho,  Art  Howson's  Tire  Service 

Cincinnati,  Sohngen  ft  Bischoff 

Cleveland,  The  General  Tire  Co. 

Columbus,  General  Tire  Sales 

Dayton,  Knapp  General  Tire  Service,  Inc. 

East  Liverpool,  Litten  Motor  Sales 

Elyrio,  Geo.  Hermann,  Inc. 

Fremont,  Hamilton  Tire  ft  Battery 

Gallon,  Gallon  Tire  Shop 

Hamilton,  Bob  Shute  General  Tire,  Inc. 

Lancaster,  Fred  Shaeffer's  Tire  Shop 

Lima,  Lima  General  Tire  Co. 

Mansfield,  Bailey  Tire  Service 

Marietta,  Mahone  Tire  Service 

Middletown,  Russ  Dempster  Gen.  Tire  Sales 

Mt.  Vernon,  Pond's  Tire  Shop 

Newark,  Zpihcr's  Corners  Hawkinson  T'rd 

Now  Philadelphia,  Fishel  Tire  Service 

Painesville,  Hach's  Auto  Service,  Inc. 

Shelby,  Jack  Love 

Sleubenville,  Shaffer's  General  Tires,  Inc. 

Toledo,  Gene  Richard  ft  Sons,  Inc. 

Warren,  Varley's  Warren  General  Tires 

Witlard,  Hetsler,  Incorporated 

Wooster,  Zurcher  Sunoco  Service 

Xenia,  Service  Tire  ft  Auto  Sales,  Inc. 

Youngitown,  Safety  Tire  Co. 

OKLAHOMA 

Alius,  Foster-Ellis  Tire  Service 

Chickasha,  B  ft  M  Tire  Service  Co. 

Clinton,  Smith  Tire  Shop 

Oklahoma  City,  Benson  Gen.  Tires,  Inc. 

Ponca  City,  Mires  Tire  Co. 

Shawnee,  Brewer  General  Tire  Company 

Tulia,  General  Tires,  Inc. 

OREGON 

Grants  Pass,  Jim  ft  Harry's  Tire  Service 
Klamath  Falls,  Monarch  Tire  Service 
Medford,  Hawkinson  Tire  Tread  Service 
Mehomo^  Philippi  Tire  Service 
Oregon  City,  Hubach  ft  Parkinson  Tire  Co. 
Pendleton,  Ford's  Tire  Service 
Philomath,  State  Tire  Company 
Portland,  Mel  Goodin  Tire  Co. 
Salem,  State  Tire  Co. 
The  Dalles,  Woolsey  Gen.  Tire  Service 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown,  Lehigh  Valley  Tire  Co. 
Beaver  Falls,  Pugh  ft  Scott 
Bradford,  Motor  Inn  Filling  Station 
Brookville,  Auto  Service  Station 
Butler,  Ray  Andre 

Chamoenburg,  Ross  Gen.  Tire  Serv.,  Inc 
Easlon,  Easton  Tire  Service  Co. 
Erie,  Chaffee  Tire  Co. 
Gteensburg^  A.  L.  McClintock 
Hanover,  Goodfellow  Chevrolet,  Inc. 
Harrisburg,  V.  D.  Leisure  Co. 
Jonkinlown,  W.  C.  Fleck  ft  Bros^  Inc. 
Johnstown,  The  Del  Boring  Tire  Service 
Kiltanning,  Bill  Fox  Tire  Service 
Lancaster,  Lancaster  General  Tire  Co. 
Leechburg,  Leechburg  Tire  Co. 
Millvale,  Corfield  Tire  Service 
Philadelphia,  Carnell  ft  Bradburn 
Pittsburgh,  Campbell  General  Tire  Co 
Pittsburgh^  Maxon  Tire  Service 
PilMon,  Consumers  Gas  ft  Oil  Co. 
Potttville,  Leisure-Freed  Tire  Company 
Scranlon,  A.  H   Steppacher 
Sharon,  John  B.  Lewis 


I 


Factory  controlled  methods 
Factory  trained  men 
Factory  approved  equipment 
General  Tire  quality  rubber 
Proved,  uniform  curing  time 
Uniformly  high  results 


Svnbury,  Leisure-Black  Tire  Co. 
Unienlown,  Crawford-Webb 
Vandergrifl,  Gosser  Tire  Service 
Warren,  Emblem  Oil  Company 
Washington,  Howley  Gen.  Tire  Serv  ,  Inc. 
Williaffltport,  Wentzler's  Inc. 
York,  Willard  General  Tire 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence,  General  Tire  Service,  Inc. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Anderson,  McAdams  Tire  Service 
Charleston,  Thrower-VanNess  Tire  Ser,  Inc. 
Columbia,  Columbia  Tire  Service,  Inc. 
Greenville,  Hunter's  Tire  Service 
Spartanburg,  Whitlock  Tire  Service 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Deadwood,  Eddie's  Tire  ft  Glass 
Rapid  City,  Eddie's  Tire  Service 
Sioux  Falls,  Keelcr's  Super  Service 
Watertown,  Mel  Dahle  Tire  Company 

TENNESSEE 

Bristol,  Davis  Tire  ft  Recapping,  Inc. 
Chattanooga,  General  hre  Service,  Inc. 
Columbia,  Russell  ft  Bartlett  Tire  Co. 
Hattsville,  T   A.  Jones  ft  Son,  Recappers 
Jackson,  General  Tire  Service 
Kingsporl,  Duffer-Taylor  Tire  Service,  Inc. 
Knoxville,  General  Tire  Sales  Co. 
Lebanon,  Hinson  Tire  Co. 
Llvlngiton,  Doak  General  Tire  Co. 
Memphis,  Stceplcton  General  Tire  Co. 
Murfreetboro,  Russell  Tire  Co. 
Nashville,  McDowell  General  Tire  Co. 
Union  City,  Better  Recappers 

TEXAS 

Abilene,  E.  N.  Compere 

Alice,  Adams  General  Tire  Service 

Amatillo,  Baker-Askew  Tire  Co. 

Austin,  Reed  Sales  Co. 

Beaumont,  Beaumont  General  Tire  Sales 

Brownsville^  Hunt  General  Tire  Service 

Colorado  City,  Dave  Helm  Tire  Co. 

Conroe,  Louie  Hoopcs  Tire  Co. 

Corpus  Christi,  Dickenson  Gen.  Tire  Service 

Dallas,  General  Tire  Service 

El  Paso,  Turner's  Gen.  Tire  Service,  Inc. 

Fl.  Worth,  Hertel  General  Tire  Co. 

Houston,  General  Tire  Sales  of  Houston 

Longview,  McCann  Tire  Service 

Lubbock,  Woody  Tire  Co. 

Midland,  Midland  Tire  Co. 

Odessa,  Garrison  Gen'l  Tire  Service 

Plalnview,  Kiker's  Service  Station 

San  Angelo,  Red  Covington  Tire  Service 

San  Antonio,  Harper  General  Tire  Co. 

Teiarkana,  Cullom-Walker 

Tyler,  Prickett-McElroy  Tire  Co.,  Inc. 

Victoria,  Allen  Tire  ft  Recapping  Service 

Wichita  Falls,  Earl  Hodges  Tire  Service 

UTAH 

Sail  Lake  City,  Wheeler  General  Tire  Co. 

VIRGINIA 

Alexandria,  Colross  Tire  Corp. 

Bristol,  Davis  Tire  ft  Recapping,  Inc. 

Charlottesville,  Barr  Tire  Co. 

Chatham,  Grubb  ft  Terry,  Inc. 

Danville,  Stinson  Tire  Co. 

Harrisonburg,  Glen  Shomo 

Lawreneeyillo,  Brunswick  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 

Lexington,  Spencer  Tire  Co. 

Lynchburg,  Lynchburg  Ramp  Garage,  Corp. 

Norfolk,  Joynes  Tire  Co. 

Norton,  Lonesome  Pine  Recapping  Co. 

Radford,  Wilson  Pontiac  Co. 

Richmond,  Gen.  7  ire  Co.  of  Richmond,  Inc. 

Staunton,  Dozier  Tire  Co. 

Suffolk,  Tadlock  Tire  Service 

Virginia  Beach,  Sell-Edwards  Tire  Corp; 

WASHINGTON 

Aberdeen,  General  Tire  Service 
Bellingham,  Swan  General  Tire  Service 
Centrolio^Naismith  ft  Davis 
Seottfe,  General  Tire  Co. 
Toppenith,  City  Tire  Service 
Vancouver,  MacNab's  Service 
Yakima,  Tire  Sales  ft  Equipment 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Beckley,  R.  J  Lucas 
Charleston,  Park  Tire  Co.,  Inc. 
Clarksburg,  Barman  Tire  ft  Sales  Co. 
Elkins,  General  Tire  ft  Battery  Co. 
Patkersburg,  Mahone  Tire  Service 
Welch,  Welch  Tire  ft  Tread  Co.,  Inc. 
Wheeling,  Wheeling  Lincoln-Mercury 

WISCONSIN 

Applelon,  Ray's  Tire  Co. 
Fond  du  Lac,  Hayward  Tire  Co. 
Green  Bay,  Green  Bay  Tire  Service 
Kenosha,  Kenosha  General  Tire  Co.,  Inc. 
Milwaukee,  General  Tires,  Inc. 
Rice  Lake^  Mathisen  Tire  Co. 
Richland  Center,  Leyda  Motors 
Superior,  Mathisen  Tire  Co. 

WYOMING 

Caspar,  Empire  Tire  Co. 
Cheyenne,  Chief  Oil  Corp. 
Worland,  Empire  Tire  Co. 


Hamilton, 


CANADA 

Ontario,  Comrie  Tire  Co., 


Ltd. 


MORE    ORIGINAL     MILES    •    MORE    RECAP    MILES 


Still  a  skirt  'n'  sweater  girl,  Rosie  walks,  talks  with  same  enthusiasm  she  puts  into  singing 


Readying  for  hectic  schedule,  Rosemary  hi 
hair  set  on  recent  Wednesday  in  N.Y.  sale 


Everything^ 


S" 


IINCE  her  hit  recording.  Come  On-'A 
House,  made  her  the  toast  of  Tin  Pan  Alley 
couple  of  seasons  ago,  Rosemary  Cloone 
has  been  on  her  way  up.  Her  four-way  careet 
as  a  leading  Columbia  Records  artist,  TV  an 
night-club  headliner  and  Paramount  Pictures  st£ 
has  been  fizzing  like  a  bottle  of  vintage  charej 
pagne.  But  though  the  twenty-four-year-old  sonji 
stress  takes  the  breakneck  life  of  a  celebrity  i 
stride,  she  has  little  use  for  the  trimmings.  Rose 
mary  is  still  a  skirt  'n'  sweater  girl  at  heart. 

"It  feels  good  to  be  on  top,"  she  said  during 
recent  three-day  stopover  in  her  elegant  modei 
apartment  at  Hampshire  House  overlooking  Ne\ 
York's  Central  Park.   "It  took  seven  years  of  har 
work,  so  I'm  going  to  enjoy  it  while  it  lasts, 
that  moment  the  phone  rang  and  the  bouncing  li 
tie  blonde  from  Maysville,  Kentucky,  answered 
by  pealing  ofl"  a  stanza  of  her  current  dialect-re^ 
ord  smash  Botch-A-Me.  The  caller  at  the  othe| 
end  of  the  line  was  startled — but  delighted. 

"The  telephone,"  says  an   acquaintance,   "is 
big  thing  with  Rosie."  (She's  "Rosie"  or  "Clooney 
to  most  of  her  friends.)    Her  two  phones  rang  l'| 
times  in  the  course  of  the  next  60  minutes. 

Rosemary  cheerfully  took  messages  for  b 
friend  and  companion,  a  handsome,  capabli 
blonde  named  Jacqueline  Sherman.  "Jackie"  doi 
bles  as  adviser,  confidante  and  organizer  of  details 
has  lived  with  Rosie  since  they  met  two  years  ago 
In  rapid  sequence  Rosemary  arranged  for  ticket 
to  the  Broadway  revue  New  Faces;  made  a  hair 
dressing  appointment;  planned  a  practice  scssioi 
with  her  accompanist;  talked  about  a  disc-jockej 
show  and  recording  date  scheduled  for  the  follow 
ing  night;  chatted  with  managers  Joe  Schribmai 
and  Charles  Trotta;  discussed  the  dress  she  wouU 
wear  for  a  photography  silting;  and  hashed  ovei 
the  merits  of  a  new  tune  with  arranger-orchestn 
leader  Percy  Faith. 

"When  I  don't  particularly  like  a  song,"  say; 
Rosemary,  "it's  sure  to  sell.  Look  what  happenec 
with  Come  On^A  My  House.  That  harpsichorc 
arrangement  appalled  me  when  I  first  heard  it.  Bu 
it  was  Mitch's  idea  and  I've  learned  that  Mitel 
(Columbia's  popular  records  chief,  Mitch  Miller) 
is  generally  right." 

Between  phone  calls,  Rosie  hunted  up  a  stean 
iron  for  a  friend,  actress  Ann  Rutherford;  absent 
mindedly  pasted  a  wet  handkerchief  on  the  ini 


PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  COLLIERS  BY  DAN  WEINER 


Iter,  she  steam-irons  a  dress 
p;paring  for  an  evening  date 


Same  day,  she  waxes  four  songs  in 
three  hours  at  Columbia  Records 


By  Thursday,  Hosiers  in  home  state,  Kentucky.  At  Louisville  for  Cerebral 
Palsy  fund  telethon,  she  and  Garry  Moore  are  stars  in  welcome  parade 


Rosyjbr  Clooney 


ttiding  high  on  records,  films  and  TV,  Rosemary 
Clooney  keeps  moving  up  at  a  legend-making  pace 

By  EVELYN  HARVEY 


Pelethon  started  10  p.m.  Saturday,  ended  Sunday  afternoon.    Rosie 
jrorked  throughout  the  long  night,  singing  with  robust  good  humor 


At  dawn,  with  eight  hours  yet  to  go,  exhausted  songstress  takes  break 
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"One  of 
the  Man 
Brothers? 


mtmer 


w 


Meries  also  look  alike. 

but  AUTO-LITE  STAFUL 


IN  NORMAL  CAR  USE 


YOU  CAN  bet  your  life  movie  stars  have  their  look-alikes,  and  so  do 
automobile  batteries.  But  the  amazing  Auto-Lite  "Sta-ful"  Bat- 
tery is  different  .  .  .  needs  water  only  3  times  a  year  in  normal  car 
use  .  .  .  and  lasts  longer,  too!  So  don't  be  fooled  by  appearances. 
Make  your  next  battery  an  Auto-Lite  "Sta-ful." 

You  were  wrong  if  you 
thought  the  man  shown  above 
was  Groucho  Marx.  Although 
Donald  Moray  of  West  Holly- 
wood, Calif.,  is  frequently  con- 
fused with  Groucho,  there  are 
no  family  ties.  And  if  you  want 
to  be  right  about  batteries,  see 
your  nearby  Auto-Lite  Battery 
Dealer  who  services  all  makes 
of  batteries.  Remember,  money 
cannot  buy  a  better  battery 
than  the  Auto-Lite  "Sta-ful." 


See  or  htat  GROUCHO  MARX 
"YOU  BET  YOUR  LIFE" 
on  Radio  and  TV  over  N.B.C. 


Phone  Weitern  Union  .  .  .  ask  for  "Oper- 
otor  25"  .  .  .  she'll  give  you  the  name 
of  your  nearby  Aulo-Lite  Battery  Dealer. 
There   is  no  charge  for  this  service. 


Success  can  run  a  person  ragged.  But  R^ 


fJinOillEsta 

Tune  in  "SUSPENSE!"  en  Radio  Mondays  and  on  TV  Tueedoyt.  Centuli  your  lecai  newspaper  for  lime  and  elalien. 


posing,  ceiling-high  mirror  (an  old 
touring  trick  to  eliminate  ironing) ; 
showed  off  the  portable  record  player 
she  carts  with  her  wherever  she  goes; 
and  talked  about  the  fund-raising  tel- 
ethon for  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy 
Associations,  Inc.,  she  and  CBS's 
Garry  Moore  were  to  do  that  week 
end  in  Louisville. 

"I  haven't  been  to  Kentucky  since 
my  grandfather  died,  several  years 
ago,"  said  Rosemary.  "He  was  mayor 
of  Maysville,  my  home  town,  for 
years  and  years.  When  he  knew  I 
wanted  to  be  a  singer,  he  used  to  take 
me  to  sing  spirituals  with  the  Negro 
congregation  of  a  nearby  church." 

Rosemary's  most  recent  visit  to 
her  native  state  had  much  of  the  fla- 
vor of  the  celebrity's  return.  A  mo- 
tor-escorted parade  and  waiting 
crowds  of  autograph  seekers  pre- 
ceded the  16-hour  telethon,  during 
which  Rosie  sang,  clowned  and  an- 
swered telephones  in  the  sweltering 
auditorium,  stopping  only  for  an  oc- 
casional snack  or  a  cat  nap  off  stage. 

Although  Rosemary  now  looks 
upon  New  York  as  home,  touring  is 
in  her  blood.  She  and  her  younger 
sister  Betty  (currently  a  radio  and 
TV  singer  on  her  own)  traveled  to- 
gether for  several  years  singing  duets 
with  Tony  Pastor's  band. 

"They  were  just  a  couple  of  fresh- 
looking  kids  when  we  hired  them," 
says  Charlie  Trotta,  who  was  Pastor's 
band  manager.  "They  were  doing 
a  local  radio  show  after  school  when 
they  came  to  sing  for  me.  They'd 
come  straight  from  swimming.  Their 
hair  wasn't  combed.  They  had  on 
flat-heeled  shoes  and  no  stockings. 
There  was  no  piano,  but  they  sang  a 
full  arrangement  of  Patty  Cake — 
Patty  Cake  Baker  Man  without  miss- 
ing a  note." 


Rosie's  occasional  solos  began  . 
catch  on.   She  was  a  vocalist  on  t 
TV  show  Songs  for  Sale  when  J 
Murray  was  M.C.  Then  came  Cor 
On-X  My  House  and  the  big  tin- 

A  singer  with  many  styles,  she  h 
since  recorded  with  Frank  Sinati| 
Guy  Mitchell,  Harry  James,  Gel 
Autry  and  Marlene  Dietrich.  H 
children's  records  are  doing  well,  tci 

Nowadays,  between  her  televisi(j 
movie  and  record  commitments,  r| 
sie  takes  off  for  frequent  night  clii 
dates  and  one-night  theater  stanc 
With  her  go  Jackie  Sherman,  one 
her  managers  and  a  bagful  of  evenii 
dresses,  most  of  them  white.  She  f| 
in  as  many  as  five  performances 
day  when  she  plays  theaters,  pli 
a  couple  of  disc-jockey  shows,  si 
ping  soft  drinks  continually.  F 
after-show  suppers  she  leans  mo 
toward  crackers  and  milk  than  cavi 
and  champagne. 

Now  that  Rosemary  has  a  mov 
contract,  she  has  set  up  housekee 
ing  in  Hollywood  as  well.  She  h 
made  one  picture.  The  Stars  A 
Singing,  as  yet  unreleased,  and  h 
another  on  the  agenda.  Here  Con 
the  Girls,  with  Bob  Hope.  But  i 
though  she  has  taken  over  a  stai 
dressing  room  and  is  being  fitted 
an  impressive  wardrobe,  Rosemai 
has  not  yet  been  absorbed  by  glamc 
She  likes  a  good  time,  of  course,  ar 
her  escorts  have  ranged  from  TV 
lethargic  Dave  Garroway  to  Broai 
way's  supercharged  Jose  Ferrer.  Bi 
basically  she's  still  a  casual  kid  wh 
likes  to  clamber  into  play  clothes,  pi 
her  feet   up   and  listen   to  record 

"I'm  having  a  lot  of  fun,  and  for 
while  at  least,  I  want  to  go  on  doin 
just  what  I'm  doing.  Life,  right  nov 
is  real  rosy,"  Rosemary  Clooney  di 
clares.  a 
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In  Hollywood  two  days  later,  Rosemary  rehearses  with  Dean  Martiil 
and  Jerry  Lewis  for  NBC-TV  show.   She  averages  several  shows  a  montli 

CoIIier'8  for  November  15,  195: 
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lit  youth,  spirit  and  near^houndless  energy 


/   <' 


Next  she  rushes  to  fitting  of  a  $1,700  gown  designed  for  her  by  Edith 
Head  of  Paramount.  With  it,  Rosie  wears  $100,000  emerald  (borrowed) 


I  Between  fitting  and  rehearsal  for  Edgar  Bergen  show,  Rosie — smiling 
I  weakly — works  in  interview  with  Hollywood  columnist  Mike  Connolly 

'  Collier's  for  November  15,  1952 


No  Other 

Anfi-Freeze 
qMes  your  car 


[•-i^firrii:i<»]iii''Ki" 


RotectionI 


WITH 


PRESTONE 

ANTIFREEZE 


DOES  NOT  BOIL  AWAY 
PREVENTS  RUST 


^ 


PRESTONE 

BRAND 

ANn-FREEZE 


l6«Ae 


Just  put  "Prestone"  anti- 
freeze in  and  forget  it 
till  spring!  No  "boil- 
away"  worries  ...  no 
repair  bills  —  its  special 
inhibitors  give  the 
world's  best  protection 
against  rust,  clogging 
and  foaming. 


Vbu're 


High  compression  en- 
gines and  efficient  car 
heaters  make  non- 
evaporating  anti- freeze 
more  important  now 
than  ever.  There's  not 
one  drop  of  boil-away 
alcohol  or  methanol  in 
"Prestone"  anti-freeze. 


SURE 


With  "Prestone"  brand 
anti-freeze  in  your  car, 
you're  sure  you've 
bought  the  best.  It's 
America's  No.  1  brand. 
No  other  anti-freeze 
gives  your  car  the  same 
complete  proteaion.  It's 
guaranteed! 
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Willis  and  George  erupted  from  their  cars  and  made  for  each  other.    They  met  in  the  middle  of  Chestnut  Street,  and  each  man  drew  back  his  righl'or 


A  NICE 
QUIET  HOBBY 


By  DON  TRACY 

Jealous  hatred  had  made  a  wreck  of  George^  and 
Willis  returned  the  feeling  tenfold.  Alas,  what  was 
to  become  of  their  homes,  and  their  poor  children? 
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STOP  the  car,  Bus,  quick!"  Peggy  screamed. 
Bus  jammed  on  the  brakes.  His  sixth-hand 
coupe  bucked,  shuddered  and  stopped  with 
a  jolt. 

"What'sa  matter?"  he  asked  breathlessly.  "Bee?" 

Peggy's  fingers  went  to  her  cheek  and  carefully 
picked  off  a  wisp  of  something. 

"Eyelash,"  she  explained.- 

Bus  stared  at  her  in  indignation.  "Eyelash!"  he 
cried.  "For  the  luvva  Mike,  woman,  do  you  realize 
you  made  me  burn  an  inch  of  rubber  off  my  tires? 
If  this  wasn't  a  backwood  road  you'd  prob'ly 
have  a  dozen  cars  piled  up  back  of  me — yelling  like 
you  were  stabbed,  that  way.  Do  you  realize — " 

"Quiet,"  she  told  him. 

He  watched  in  perplexity  as  she  placed  the  eye- 
lash on  the  back  of  her  hand,  screwed  up  her  face 
in  deep  concentration  and  then  pursed  her  lips  to 
blow  on  the  curved  hair.  The  eyelash  quivered, 
then  sailed  off  into  space. 

Peggy  looked  at  Bus,  beaming.  "I'll  get  it,"  she 
announced. 

"What  kind  of  business  is  this?"  Bus  demanded. 
"The  woman  nearly  wrecks  a  guy's  car  and  theii 
starts  blowing  on  eyelashes!" 

"You  make  a  wish,"  Peggy  explained  patiently. 
"Then  blow  on  the  eyelash.  If  it  sticks,  you  don't 
get  your  wish.    Mine  blew  right  off." 

Bus  grunted  and  set  the  car  in  motion  again. 
The  coupe  bumped  over  the  rutted  road  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  before  he  asked  the  question. 
"What  did  you  wish  for?" 
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maker.  The  punches  were  never  thrown.  There  came  a  putt-putting  sounrl,  and  the  men  whirled  and  looked  as  a  red-painted  roadster  advanced  on  them 


Peggy  shook  her  head  firmly.  "If  I  tell  you,"  she 
said,  "it  doesn't  count." 

"Did  you  wish  we  were  both  old  enough  so  we 
could  get  married  right  away  without  having  to 
wait?"  he  suggested. 

"Ha!  Anybody  knows  it's  impossible  to  change 
our  age,"  the  girl  said.  "No  use  wasting  wishes  on 
impossible  things." 

"Well  then,  you  wished  your  father  and  my  old 
man  would  stop  acting  like  the  Hatfields  and  Mc- 
Coys just  because  they're  in  the  same  business  and 
they're  both  named  Brown." 

Peggy  started  to  answer  and  shook  her  head 
again.  "I  couldn't  tell  you  if  you  guessed,"  she 
said,  "but  I  can  say  you're  awful  close." 

Bus — George  Brown,  Junior,  nicknamed  Bus- 
ter, shortened  to  Bus — avoided  one  pothole  but  hit 
another.  Peggy — Margaret  Brown,  daughter  of 
Willis  Brown  and  no  relation  to  Bus  except  by  love 
— jounced  in  her  seat. 

"If  only  they  would  make  up,"  she  said,  "every- 
thing would  be  so  perfectly  wonderful.  If  only 
they'd—" 

"Hey!"  Bus  exclaimed.  The  brakes  squealed 
again.   "Look  at  that!" 

"Oh,  isn't  it  just  gorgeous!"  Peggy  Brown  said. 

The  boy  and  girl  sat  there,  staring  happily 
through  the  windshield,  and  for  the  moment  they 
forgot  that  their  fathers  had  not  made  up  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  of  Millersville,  never  would 
make  up  the  feud  between  them.  .  .  . 

Other  people  had  wished  for  years — and  almost 


as  much  as  Bus  and  Peggy — that  Willis  Brown  and 
George  Brown  would  settle  their  differences.  All 
their  friends  had  tried  to  get  the  two  men  together; 
at  one  time  or  another  practically  everybody  in 
Millersville  had  had  a  crack  at  getting  George  and 
Willis  to  call  off  the  war  that  had  started  when 
Willis  moved  into  town  after  buying  the  old  Hom- 
merlinck  &  Dalton  Company,  a  building  construc- 
tion firm.  Since  Willis  was  no  kin  at  all  to  George, 
it  was  odd  that  Willis'  business  should  be  the  same 
as  George's,  but  it  was  so;  George  was  inordinately 
proud  of  his  G.  B.  Brown  Construction  Company, 
across  town  from  the  H  &  D  yards. 

"Looks  like  I've  got  a  namesake  in  the  same 
line."  George  said  at  the  time,  "but — heh  heh — I 
don't  think  there'll  be  any  mix-up.  After  all,  every- 
body knows  G.  B.  Brown." 

WHEN  Willis  changed  the  name  of  his  newly 
bought  firm  to  the  Brown  Building  Corpora- 
tion, lightning  began  to  play  along  the  horizon. 

Willis  said  later  that  if  George  Brown  had  come 
to  him  like  a  man  and  had  talked  things  over  with 
him,  he  migljt  have  chosen  another  firm  name. 
But  when  the  big  clunk,  as  he  put  it,  started  throw- 
ing his  weight  around,  threatening  to  get  an  injunc- 
tion, it  had  just  gotten  his  Irish  up. 

George,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  he 
had  been  all  set  to  welcome  the  newcomer  with 
open  arms  when  the  Johnny-come-lately  ripped 
down  the  Hommerlinck  &  Dalton  sign  first  crack 
out  of  the  box  and  stuck  up  that  Brown  plagiarism. 


"I  welcome  competition,"  George  said  firmly. 
"Honest  competition." 

"He's  scared  to  death,"  jeered  Willis. 

The  war  was  not  long  in  breaking  out  of  the 
cold  stage.  That  happened  when  a  city  engineer's 
clerk  pulled  a  boner  and  phoned  George  and  told 
him  that  his  firm  had  won  a  school  contract  when, 
in  reality,  Willis  had  been  low  bidder.  The  dust  of 
that  confusion  settled  to  leave  George  convinced 
that  Willis  somehow  had  switched  bids  to  undercut 
him,  and  Willis  as  hotly  certain  that  George  had 
tried  to  pull  a  fast  one  and  would  again.  The  battle 
was  joined. 

Peggy  Brown  and  Bus  Brown  had  met,  mean- 
while, had  looked  at  each  other  and  simultaneously 
had  thought:  That's  for  me!  There  was  never  a 
doubt  in  cither's  mind  that  they  were  meant  for 
each  other.  They  had  the  same  likes  and  dislikes; 
they  were  ideally  suited.  When  Bus  made  one  of 
his  periodic  dives  into  the  mysteries  of  the  beat-up 
coupe's  innards.  Peggy  stood  by  and  handed  him 
things,  ignoring  grease  smears. 

It  was  too  bad  that  such  idyllic  love  had  to  be 
shadowed  by  the  paternal  thunderclouds  that  low- 
ered over  it,  sending  down  frequent  lightning  bolts; 
still,  hardly  a  day  passed  but  what  either  Bus  or 
Peggy,  usually  both,  was  reminded  that  their  ro- 
mance had  been  born  and  continued  in  stormy 
weather.  "Peg."  Willis  boomed,  "you're  old 
enough  to  know  that  every  girl  has  to  guard  her- 
self against  despicable,  crafty,  unprincipled — " 

■'If   you're   talking   about    Bus,    Father,"    said 
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Peggy,  "you're  all  wrong.   He's  sweet." 

"Sweet!  Hah:  Like  his  unscrupulous, 
double-dealing  father  is  sweet,  I  sup- 
pose!" 

"Bus  can't  help  who  his  father  is  any 
more  than  I  can,"  Peggy  said — a  state- 
ment that  gave  Willis  choleric  pause. 

"Buster,"  George  Brown  was  saying 
at  that  instant,  "I  can't  stand  by  and 
see  you  waste  your  time  on  that  whey- 
faced — " 

"Hold  it.  Dad,"  Bus  warned  omi- 
nously. "Peggy's  face  is  all  right.  It's 
perfect." 

"She  takes  after  her  father  in  looks," 
George  pointed  out,  "and  probably  in 
other  things,  such  as  an  utter  lack  of 
ethics,  basic  honesty  or  common  de- 
cency." 

THEIR  young  love  kept  the  boy  and 
girl  above  the  Brown  vs.  Brown 
imbroglio.  Common  sense  kept  their 
mothers  aloof  from  the  struggle,  too, 
and  they  were  fairly  good  friends.  But 
the  two  men,  Willis  and  George,  con- 
tinued to  smite  each  other  hip  and 
thigh  while  calling  loudly  on  their  chil- 
dren to  lay  off  dealing  with  the  enemy. 
They  let  the  bitter  juices  of  their  thorny 
diet  settle  in  their  systems  to  the  point 
where  both  found  themselves  on  the 
very  brink  of  nervous  collapse  and  pep- 
tic ulcers. 

"You'd  better  see  Doc  Connors," 
Mrs.  George  Brown  told  her  husband 
one  evening  after  George  had  exploded 
over  nothing  at  all.  "Maybe  he  can 
prescribe  something  for  these  awful 
nerves." 

"You  simply  can't  go  on  this  way, 
Willis,"  the  other  Mrs.  Brown  was  say- 
ing at  about  this  time.  "Why  don't  you 
drop  in  and  see  that  doctor  near  your 
office — Connors,  is  it?" 

Now,  young  Doc  Connors  was  a  very 
good  doctor  even  though  a  little  with- 
drawn from  the  daily  world  of  Millers- 
ville.  If  he  had  paid  more  attention  to 
the  business  gossip  at  his  Rotary  Club 
he  might  have  prescribed  differently, 
but  as  it  was  he  followed  the  dictates 
of  his  professional  know-how.  Both 
George  Brown  and  Willis  Brown  were 
suffering  exactly  the  same  ailment, 
ergo,  both  cases  demanded  exactly  the 
same  treatment. 

"What  you  need,"  Doc  Connors  told 
Willis,  "is  some  outside  interest,  some- 
thing to  take  your  mind  off  your  busi- 
ness completely  at  times.  Some  sport — 
golf,  for  instance." 

"Ugh,"  said  Willis  Brown. 

"Oh,  well,  fishing  or  skeet  shooting, 
then." 

"Ugh,"  Willis  said  again,  more  em- 
phatically. 

"How  about  a  nice  quiet  hobby?" 
Doc  Connors  suggested. 

"Like  stamp  collecting,  eh?"  WilUs 
asked  acidly. 

Doc  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 
"Never  could  work  up  much  of  a  sweat 
over  stamps,  myself,"  he  admitted,  "al- 
though lots  of  people  do.  My  own  hob- 
by's a  little  different." 

"Such  as?"  Willis  asked  cautiously. 

"Old  cars,"  Doc  Connors  said.  "Man, 
once  you  get  wrapped  up  in  those  ba- 
bies you've  got  a  hobby  that  won't  give 
you  any  time  to  worry  about  taxes  or 
Congress." 

"Old  cars?"  Willis  asked.  "Do  you 
drive  one  of  those  antiques  I've  seen 
around  town?" 

"Unh-unh.  You  saw  either  Bob  Mur- 
phy or  Luke  Trader.  Bob's  got  a  Mathe- 
son  I'd  give  my  eyeteeth  for,  and  Luke 
Trader  owns  a  Thomas.  Mine's  a  1910 
Franklin.  Full  elliptic  springs.  Bronze 
bearings — well,  don't  get  me  started 
on   her.'.' 


"Will  she  run?"  Willis  asked. 

"Sure,  she'll  run,"  Doc  said,  "bui! 
can't  take  her  out  till  I  get  a  pair  of  t 
thentic  acetylene  head  lamps  for  h; 
she  wouldn't  be  complete.    Been  huifi 
ing  those  lamps  for  six  months." 

"When  I  was  a  kid  we  had  a  one-c 
inder  Olds  in  the  family,"  Willis  s£ 
reminiscently.  "First  car  in  my  hoi 
town." 

"If  we'd  only  known  then  what  > 
know  now,"  Doc  said  passionate 
"we'd  have  saved  those  old  a 
through  boom  and  depression.  A  or 
cylinder  Olds!" 

Willis  stroked  his  chin  reflective 
"Come  to  think  of  it,"  he  said,  "I  s: 
a  mighty  old  car  when  I  was  out  in  t 
country  a  while  back,  looking  over 
jobsite." 

"Just  where,"  asked  Doc  Conm 
idly,  "did  you  see  this  old  heap — n 
that  it's  likely  to  be  worth  anything! 

"Why,  just  up — "  Willis  said  ai| 
stopped.  Into  his  eyes  came  a  veil< 
gleam.  The  sting  of  the  adder,  the  ii 
pact  of  a  bullet,  cannot  be  compared 
swift  effect  to  a  man's  conversion  to  ti 
cult  of  old  automobiles. 

"I  forget,"  he  lied.   "If  I  rememl 
I'll  let  you  know." 

"I  understand,"  Doc  Connors  sai 
sadly.     "Well,    take   these    pills   aft 
meals,  and  remember,  if  it  hasn't  gj 
grease  cups  and  a  copper  gas  tank, 
not  the  McCoy." 

Less  than  an  hour  after  Willis  hi 
departed,  hurriedly.  Fate  prodd( 
George  into  Doc  Connors'  office. 

"Old  cars  as  a  hobby?"  he  said,  a 
Doc  had  recited  his  prescription.   ' 
golly,    maybe    you've    got    somethilj 
there!  I'd  like  to  try  my  hand  at  it."  F 
struck   one  palm  with  the  other  fii] 
"And,"  he  said,  "I  think  I  know  whi 
I  can  pick  one  up  for  peanuts,  if  I  wi 
it  right." 

"And  where  is  that?"  Doc  Connd 
asked  casually.  George  pretended  n 
to  hear  the  question.  Doc  sighed  phil 
sophically;  after  all,  a  fish  rose  on| 
once  in  a  thousand  such  casts.  I 
watched  George  gallop  out  of  his  oflBi 
and  smiled. 

WILLIS  BROWN,  having  had  £1 
most  an  hour's  start  on  Georg] 
was  first  to  arrive  at  the  farm  home  • 
Randolph  Lorenstrader.  Mr.  Lore: 
strader's  fief  adjoined  the  site  of  a  ne 
pumping  station,  a  project  which  Dolf 
had  labeled  a  fool  waste  of  the  taxpa 
ers'  money  ever  since  he  had  failed 
his  attempt  to  hijack  the  water  comrai 
sion  out  of  a  breath-taking  price  for 
parcel  of  his  land.  Willis  once  had  mat 
a  phone  call  from  Lorenstrader's  hous 

The  good  Dolph,  according  to  Mi 
Lorenstrader,  was  down  the  road 
Kallemhirsch's  place,  ostensibly  to  bo 
row  a  wrench  but  more  likely  to  s 
there  drinkin'  bootleg  applejack  till  I 
couldn't  see  straight.  Mrs.  Lorenstrad 
was  well  into  her  address  of  explanatic 
as  to  her  husband's  whereabouts  ai 
general  worthlessness  when  Dolph  a 
rived,  driving  a  pickup  truck  wii 
considerable  flair.  Mr.  Lorenstrader  d 
scended  from  the  truck  in  a  lurchir 
leap  and  breathed  the  fragrance  <i 
Baldwins,  Winesaps,  Grimes  Goldeij 
and  Mclntoshes  upon  Willis. 

"Howdy!"   he  bawled.    "Glad   t's«| 
you!     Lemme    tell    you    about    tb 
pumpin'  station  they're  buildin'.    Gi| 
facts  and  figgers  t'prove  it's  a  barefao 
swindle!" 

"Ah — yes,"  Willis  said,  fighting  ve| 
tigo.  "What  I  came  to  see  you  abou 
Mr.  Lorenstrader,  waS — " 

"What's  the  country  comin'  to' 
cried  Dolph,   weaving  in  indignatio 
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"Exactly,"  Willis  agreed.  "I  want  to 
,ee  you  about — " 

"Ain't  had  an  honest  official  in  the 
lull  county  since  I  was  dep'ty  sheriff 
back  in  twenty-two,"  Lorenstrader  hol- 
Tered,  "and  I  wasn't  so  honest  it  hurt, 
neither!" 

"The  old  car!"  Willis  shouted  des- 
perately. "I  want  to  buy  the  old  car  I 
kaw  in  your  barn  when  I  used  your 
ohone  a  while  back.   Where  is  it?" 

"Car?"  asked  Dolph.   "What  car?" 

"The  old  car!"  Willis  yelled.  "The 
jne  you  had  in  the  barn!" 

DOLPH  sat  down  on  the  truck's  run- 
ning board  and  wrinkled  his  fore- 
jhead.  "Oh,  that  car,"  he  said.  "Now, 
(what  did  I  do  with  that  old  car?" 

"Y'know  well  and  good  what  you 
done  with  it,  Dolph  Lorenstrader,"  his 
Wife  squalled  from  the  back  steps. 
*'You  give  it  to  Fritz  Kallemhirsch  for 
applejack,  that's  what  you  done!" 

"Well,"  Lorenstrader  said  defen- 
sively, "wasn't  worth  nothin'  anyhow, 
except  for  the  brass  on  it." 

"Where  does  this  Kallemhirsch 
live?"  asked  Willis. 

"Why,  y'go  down  this  road  and  take 
uhe  first  left,"  the  farmer  explained. 
"It's  the  second  place  on  the  right,  the 
one  with  the  big  cider  press  in  back. 
'A-yuh,  I  gave  him  the  old  car,  all 
'right." 

Randolph  Lorenstrader  delivered 
this  information  in  a  voice  that  would 
pave  sounded  loud  and  clear  over  the 
Tacket  of  a  gang  of  hard-working  riv- 
{eters.  It  was  easy,  then,  for  George 
Brown  to  get  the  directions  without 
leaving  the  wheel  of  his  car,  which  had 
lust  turned  into  the  driveway.  George 
[had  seen  and  recognized  Willis  talking 
to  the  farmer;  he  had  heard  enough  to 
realize  that  Willis  was  after  the  same 
'prize  he  coveted,  and  it  was  with  grim 
hilarity  that  he  backed,  spun  and  took 
'off  down  the  road  toward  the  first  left 
and  a  photo-finish  triumph  over  his 
''archenemy. 

"  WilUs  didn't  see  who  was  driving  the 
car,  but  there  was  something  in  the 
skirr  of  tires  as  George  made  his  get- 
away that  spelled  danger.  It  took  Willis 
some  time  to  rip  loose  from  Randolph's 
renewed  oration  on  the  country's  po- 
litical ills,  and,  therefore,  he  was  some 
five  minutes  behind  George  when  he 


whirled  up  to  a  dust-raising  stop  be- 
side the  cider  press.  George,  Willis 
saw  with  a  sinking  heart,  was  already 
deep  in  conversation  with  a  small,  dour, 
russet  individual  who  was  probably 
Fritz  Kallemhirsch. 

"Whatever  he  offered  you,"  Willis 
called  out  before  the  engine  of  his  car 
had  stopped  turning,  "I'll  beat  by  fifty 
dollars." 

"And  whatever  he  offers  you," 
George  said,  "I'll  beat  by  another  fifty." 

Fritz  Kallemhirsch  surveyed  both 
men  with  what  was  plainly  deep  loath- 
ing even  though,  had  he  taken  their 
word,  he  could  have  pyramided  their 
clamorous  offers  into  a  comfortable 
fortune. 

"I  ain't  got  it,"  he  said. 

"Where  is  it?"  cried  Willis  and 
George  in  unison. 

"I  sold  it,"  Kallemhirsch  said. 

"Who  to?" 

"A  feller." 

"What's  his  name?"  shrilled  George. 

"Where  does  he  live?"  echoed  Willis. 

"Don't  know,"  Kallemhirsch  said 
bitterly,  "and  don't  much  care.  Forty 
years  that  car  set  in  Dolph  Lorenstra- 
der's  barn  collectin'  cobwebs.  I  finally 
took  it  from  the  old  dead  beat  on  ac- 
count, and  the  very  next  day  a  feller 
come  by  and  offered  to  take  it  off  my 
hands  so  I  sold  it  for  next  to  nothin'. 
Now  you  two  come  around  talkin'  real 
money." 

He  kicked  viciously  at  the  dust. 

"Just  why,"  he  asked,  "do  I  always 
get  this  end  of  the  stick?" 

THERE  was  a  silence,  and  then 
Willis  Brown  spoke  in  a  resigned 
voice.  "Well,"  he  said,  "if  you  haven't 
got  it,  you  haven't  got  it.  Too  bad. 
Guess  I'll  be  getting  along." 

George  Brown  started  to  speak, 
thought  batter  of  what  he  had  been 
about  to  say  and  amended  it  smoothly. 
"And  I  am  already  late  for  an  appoint- 
ment," he  announced.    "Good-by." 

Both  men  got  in  their  cars  without  a 
glance  at  each  other.  Both  drove  out 
of  the  farmyard  and  down  the  dirt  road 
to  the  highway.  George  turned  off  on 
the  road  to  Springfield;  Willis  went  on 
to  the  Middletown  pike  before  he 
turned.  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  both 
cars  were  back  at  the  starting  point, 
having    circled     Fritz    Kallemhirsch's 
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pseudo  cider  press.   Both  men  got  out. 

"Some  people,"  Willis  said  loudly, 
"will  stop  at  no  sneaky  trick,  will  they, 
Mr.  Kallemhirsch?" 

"That,"  said  George,  heavily,  "is 
quite  evident,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Kallem- 
hirsch?" 

"Look,"  said  the  side-road  distiller, 
liverishly,  "I  told  you  I  don't  know  the 
name  of  the  feller  that  bought  the  car 
or  where  he  lives,  and  I  can't  find  out 
because  I  tried  when  that  Luke  Trader 
came  snoopin'  around  a  few  days  after 
I  got  rid  of  it.  Two-three  hundred  dol- 
lars I  likely  threw  out  the  window  just 
by  sellin'  that  piece  of  junk  to  the  first 
fool  that  give  me  an  offer.  Don't  make 
me  feel  no  worse  than  I  do  already." 

He  rammed  both  fists  into  the  pock- 
ets of  his  overalls  and  raised  his  face  to 
the  skies.  "Why  didn't  somebody  tell 
me,"  asked  Fritz  Kallemhirsch  of  the 
heavens,  "that  that  busted-down  1909 
Brush  roadster  was  worth  anything  at 
all?"  .  .  . 

Later  that  day  the  two  Browns  sat 
in  their  respective  offices,  mentally 
glowering  across  town  at  each  other, 
their  ulcers  gaining  apace. 

"If  it's  the  last  thing  I  do,"  George 
swore  fervently,  "I'll  find  the  man  who 
owns  that  roadster  and  buy  it." 

"It  may  cost  me  the  mint,"  Willis 
was  telling  his  desk  calendar,  "but  it 
will  be  worth  every  cent  of  it  and  more 
to  drive  that  Brush  past  George  Brown's 
den  and  honk  real  loud  on  the  honker." 

And  that  evening  .  .  .  "If  you're  pre- 
pared to  get  along  without  an  allow- 
ance," George  told  Bus,  "all  well  and 
good.  But  if  you  expect  me  to  keep  on 
giving  you  money,  you'll  have  to  find  a 
girl  to  spend  it  on  besides  that  flibberti- 
gibbet Peggy  Brown." 

"Look  here.  Dad.  You  can't  call 
Peggy—" 

"I  can  and  I  do,"  said  George.  "No 
Peggy  Brown  or  no  allowance.  And 
you're  always  up  to  your  elbows  in 
grease,  working  on  that  traffic  menace 
of  yours;  what  do  you  know  about  old 
cars?" 

"Peggy's  no — " 

"Never  mind!"  George  stormed.  "I 
might  have  known  I  couldn't  get  a  sen- 
sible answer  out  of  you."  He  stomped 
out  of  the  room. 

WILLIS,  at  the  moment,  was  fend- 
ing off  the  unworthy  wish  that 
Peggy  had  been  born  a  boy.  With  a  son, 
Willis  was  thinking,  he  would  have  had 
an  aid  to  help  him  run  down  the  Brush 
roadster,  but  what  was  a  girl  expected 
to  know  about  important  things? 

"Peggy!"  he  thundered.  "I  have  been 
a  patient  man,  but  now  I've  got  to  put 
my  foot  down!  You  must  find  yourself 
a  new  young  man.  I've  said  it  before, 
but  this  time  I  mean  it!" 

"But,  Father,"  Peggy  protested,  "Bus 
is  the  only  boy — " 

"Heaven  knows  I  ask  little  enough 
from  this  family,"  Willis  said  plain- 
tively, "but  I  do  demand  loyalty.  If  you 
have  any  regard  for  me  at  all,  you'll 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  son 
of  that  treacherous,  unspeakable — " 

"But  the  two  of  us — " 

"Not  another  word,"  commanded 
Willis  Brown  and  he,  too,  stomped  out 
of  the  room. 

Since  parental  pronouncements  like 
these  were  delivered  regularly,  Bus  and 
Peggy  went  on  as  before,  while  their  fa- 
thers reeled  off  miles,  covering  ground 
in  their  search  for  the  Brush  roadster. 

They  didn't  find  it,  although  Willis 
came  back  one  day  with  a  bill  of  sale 
for  an  Apperson  Jackrabbit  that  had  to 
be  towed  to  Millersville,  and  George 
rattled  down  Main  Street  one  evening 


in  a  Jewett  sedan,  circa  1922.  Willis 
claimed  the  advantage,  the  Jackrabbit 
bearing  a  1915  watermark,  but  George 
countered  loftily  with  the  answer  that 
his  car  ran  instead  of  having  to  be 
hauled  around  at  the  end  of  a  towrope. 
Willis  came  back  with  the  sideswipe 
that  anybody  could  buy  an  old  car 
somebody  else  had  fixed  up,  but  that  he 
wasn't  afraid  of  tackling  the  job  of  re- 
habilitating the  Apperson.  George's 
rebuttal  was  that  Willis  couldn't  re- 
habilitate a  roller  skate,  and,  besides, 
he,  personally,  was  going  to  practically 
rebuild  the  Jewett. 

Willis  was  working  hard  and  cussing 
harder  under  the  Jackrabbit  in  the  ga- 
rage of  his  plant  one  afternoon,  regret- 
ting the  brashness  of  his  broadcasts, 
when  Peggy  dropped  in,  seeking  a 
"loan." 

"Oh,  for  goodness'  sake,"  she  said, 
"where  did  this  come  from?" 

"Never  mind,"  Willis  said,  "and 
don't  tell  your  mother.  She'd  want  to 
know  what  I  paid  for  it,  and  seeing  that 
I  said  no  to  that  new  coat  she  wanted — 
well,  just  never  mind.  Hand  me  over 
those  pliers — the  doohickey  with  the 
handles." 

"I  know,"  Peggy  said.  She  passed 
her  father  the  pliers,  and  Willis  drew 
back  under  the  car.  There  was  a  rat- 
tling, a  grunting,  the  meaty  thwack  of 
knuckles  hitting  iron. 

"Go  home,"  Willis  said  in  a  trem- 
bling voice.  "Go  home  and  let  me 
work  out  loud." 

"Father,"  Peggy  ventured,  "I  know 
somebody  who  can  help  you  with  this 
old  car." 

"Get  him!"  Willis  said  wildly.  "I 
said  I'd  do  it  myself  but  if  you  can  get 
me  a  human  being  who  can  take  off  this 
whingety-whanged  drip  pan  that  some 
fiend  of  hell  fixed  so's  you  can't  get  a 
piece  of  paper  between  the  bolt  heads 
and  the  frame,  I'll  personally  double 
your  allowance  and  buy  your  mother 
the  coat.   I'll  go  further;  I'll — " 

"I'll  call  Bus  and  see  if  he's  busy," 
Peggy  said. 

There  was  a  ringing  thud,  such  as 
that  made  by  a  head  hitting  metal,  as 
Willis  emerged,  ashen-faced  between 
the  grease  blobs. 

"Margaret!"  he  quavered.  "Please 
go  home  before  I  forget  that  you  are 
my  only  child!" 

Peggy  went.   When  her  father  called 


her  Margaret  it  was  time  to  go  some- 
place, fast. 

On  Set  Two,  or  in  the  garage  of  the 
G.  B.  Brown  Construction  Company, 
George  was  having  his  own  troubles. 
That  day,  when  he  had  lightly  vaulted 
up  behind  the  wheel  of  the  Jewett, 
planning  a  test  run  past  the  Brown 
Building  Corporation  plant,  something 
had  gone  wrong.  The  car  had  burbled, 
hiccuped,  produced  a  deafening  bang 
attended  by  a  flame-tinted  cloud  of 
smoke,  and  then  had  expired  com- 
pletely. Now,  some  four  hours  later, 
George  was  still  trying  to  find  out 
where  the  trouble  lay.  He  had  been 
spectacularly  unsuccessful. 


1 


!IS. 


BUS  chose  this  time  to  brace  his  fa- 
ther for  an  advance  on  his  allow- 
ance and  traced  George  to  the  garage, 
where  he  found  his  parent  jackknifed 
over  a  fender,  probing  the  Jewett's  en- 
gine experimentally  and  profanely. 

"For  the  love  of  mud,"  Bus  ex- 
claimed, "when  did  you  get  this?" 

"Never  mind,"  George  said,  "and  if 
you  tell  your  mother  what  these  old 
cars  cost  I'll  scalp  you.  She  thinks  I  got 
it  for  ten  bucks." 

Bus  edged  closer  and  stood  at  his 
father's  elbow  while  George  twisted  this 
and  jiggled  that. 

"Unh-unh,"  the  boy  said,  finally. 
"You're  going  at  it  wrong.  What  you 
ought  to  do  is — " 

George  was  not  receptive  to  advice 
about  his  mechanics.  His  declamation 
would  have  been  more  forceful  if  he 
hadn't  had  his  mouth  full  of  cotter 
pins,  but  it  was  strong  enough  to  send 
Bus  scurrying. 

So,  for  the  next  several  days,  the 
Jewett  stayed  immobile  and  the  Ap- 
person remained  unrehabilitated  while 
each  man  belabored  his  vehicle  with 
spanner,  hammer  and  ferocity.  And 
during  this  time  Peggy  Brown  and  Bus 
Brown  spent  hours  together,  working 
out  their  own  problems. 

George  was  the  first  to  toss  over- 
board his  pledge  that  no  hand  but  his 
would  bring  new  life  to  the  Jewett. 
From  Doc  Connors  he  got  the  name  of 
an  expert  in  ancient  automobiles  and 
imported  the  genius,  barely  wincing  at 
the  price.  Willis  got  wind  of  this  and  !  srsiig 
surreptitiously  hired  the  same  man  to 
work  on  the  Apperson.  The  visiting 
expert,  with  two  jobs  separated  by  only 
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ew  blocks,  had  himself  a  very  nice 
lie  deal,  charging  as  he  did  going- 
gd-coming  expenses  for  each  contract 
tiides  an  hourly  rate  that  would  have 
sggered  a  topflight  surgeon. 

Came  the  day  when  the  Jackrabbit 
ij|i  as  smoothly  as  a  new  sewing  ma- 
cine.  That  was  the  day  the  Jewett 
vs  pronounced  ready  to  roll. 

j"Nice  car,"  said  the  expert  to  both 
(eorge  and  Willis,  separately,  as  he 
[vv  on  their  checks,  "but  if  you  want 
t  see  a  real  old-timer,  take  a  run  out 
t  the  edge  of  town  and  look  at  that 
ridster." 

"Where?"  asked  each  man  in  the 
sne  key. 

"Back  of  Jensen's  filling  station  on 
t:  highway,"  the  expert  said.  "A 
J.ush,  1909 — one-cylinder,  double- 
cain  drive.  Buggy-type  with  top  and 
crtains.  Wooden  axles  and  frame. 
^nat  a  car!" 

'Lorenstrader!  Kallemhirsch!"  cried 
(■orge  and  Willis,  and  ran  for  their 

C"S. 

The  Jewett  caught  up  with  the  Ap- 
[-son  on  Chestnut  Street  where  it  nar- 
ived  down  at  Baylor  Avenue.  Both 
(gines  were  popping  and  spitting, 
tiiders  flapped,  lamps  bobbed;  both 
(vers  clung  to  the  wheel  to  keep  from 
ling  tossed  over  the  side. 

'Give  way!"  George  Brown  yelled 
I  ough  clenched  teeth.  "Give  way  or 
1  go  right  through  you!" 

"Keep  back!"  Willis  hurled  over  his 
fpulder.  "Keep  back  or  I'll  run  you 
(  the  road!" 

George  honked,  swore  and  swung 
(t  to  pass.  Willis  yielded  not  an  inch 
(  road  room.  The  Jewett  managed  to 
;  iceze  up  beside  the  Apperson,  its  left 
les  brushing  the  curb,  its  right  wheels 
iduing  the  wheels  of  the  other  car. 

destrians  on  Chestnut  Street  stared, 

Npcd  and  ran  for  cover.   A  patriarch 

nied  Alonzo  Frailey,  who  was  sitting 
I  his  front  porch,  began  a  speech  on 
i:  horse  and  buggy  as  superior  to  the 

soline  engine,  which  lasted  for  days. 

cry  napping  baby  within  a  six-block 

Jiiis  awoke,  whooping. 

Radiator  to  radiator,  hub  to  hub,  the 
10  old  cars  careened  down  Chestnut 

ect,     their     taut-faced,     hard-jawed 

ners  fighting  for  the  lead,  exchang- 

;  1  ipe  comments,  taunts  and  threats. 

was,  as  the  Millersville  Herald  said 

\t  day,  "a  sight  unequaled  since  the 
L-nt  of  the  horseless  carriage  in  our 
..r  city."  ( 

'"'HERE  were  only  seven  blocks  of 
.  this  deadly  racing.  Just  what  went 
ong  with  which  car  never  was  defi- 
tcly  established;  it  might  have  been 
at  both  the  Apperson  and  the  Jewett 
il  victim  to  the  coincidence  that  ruled 
eir  owners'  lives  and  went  bad  at  the 
me  time.  In  any  event,  eyewitnesses 
id  both  cars  suddenly  seemed  to  leave 
r  their  struggle,  and  each  attempted  to 
nib  into  the  tonneau  of  the  other. 
Cicorge's  Jewett,  after  a  futile  assault 
I  the  Apperson,  hopped  the  curb  and 
ppcd  a  low  privet  hedge  before  it 
inie  to  rest  against  a  catalpa  tree,  its 
int  stove  in.  The  Apperson,  on  the 
her  hand,  emitted  an  ear-splitting 
ast,  complete  with  smoke  cloud, 
a  red  back  on  its  haunches  and  folded 
ell  over  a  fire  hydrant  with  a  tired 
^h. 

Neither  driver  was  hurt,  even 
ghtly.  Willis  and  George  erupted 
0111  their  cars  and  made  for  each 
hci .  They  met  in  the  middle  of  Chest- 
II  Street,  and  each  man  drew  back  his 
^lii  for  a  haymaker. 
1  he  punches  were  never  thrown. 
lerc  came  a  sound  that  was  like  ice 
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water  thrown  over  two  engrappled 
dogs.  It  was  a  putt-putting  sound  and 
it  required  no  delicately  tuned  ear  to 
know  it  came  from  a  one-cylinder  en- 
gine mounted  on  some  vehicle.  It  was 
the  Brush. 

Willis  and  George  whirled  and 
looked  as  the  roadster  advanced  upon 
them,  its  brasswork  gleaming,  its  red 
paint  shining,  its  solid  tires  purring,  its 
single  cylinder  puffing  importantly.  As 
it  drew  closer,  the  driver  closed  his 
hand  over  the  bulb  of  the  horn  and  the 
Brush  went  honk,  deliciously. 

"Hey,  Dad,"  Bus  Brown  called  from 
behind  the  wheel,  "what  are  you  doing 
out  there  in  the  middle  of  the  street?" 

"Yes,  Father,"  asked  Peggy  Brown, 
from  beside  Bus,  "and  what  happened 
to  your  car,  for  Heaven's  sake?" 

THE  Brush  came  to  a  halt  beside  the 
two  interrupted  gladiators,  and  the 
tiny  engine  plunka-plunked  content- 
edly. George  Brown  moistened  his  lips. 
Willis  Brown  stepped  up  to  lay  a  timid 
hand  on  the  roadster's  fender. 

"Whuh-where,"  George  asked,  "did 
you  get  this?" 

"Peggy  and  I  found  it  one  day  when 
we  were  out  riding,"  Bus  explained, 
hesitantly.  "We  pooled  our  allowances 
and  bought  it  off'  a  farmer  for  prac- 
tically nothing.  We've  been  working  on 
her  together,  out  behind  Jensen's.  We 
— we  had  to  keep  it  secret  because  we 
knew  you'd  raise  heck  about  it.  But 
now  she's  all  fixed  up  we  decided  we'd 
— well,  we'd — " 

"We'd  take  all  the  Cain  you'd  raise. 
Father,"  Peggy  put  in,  "rather  than 
keep  our  car  hidden  as  though  we  were 
ashamed  of  it." 

Both  fathers  looked  at  the  Brush  and 
then  at  their  offspring. 

"Can  I —  can  I  sit  in  her?"  George 
asked. 

"Could  I —  would  you  let  me — uh — 
drive  her?"  Willis  pleaded. 

Bus  looked  at  Peggy,  and  Peggy 
looked  at  Bus.  They  were  mere  chil- 
dren, but  they  knew  a  good  thing  when 
they  saw  it.  They  nodded  at  each  other, 
wisely. 

"You  can  take  turns,"  Bus  said. 

"But  you've  got  to  shake  hands," 
Peggy  added  quickly,  "and  stop  acting 
like  a  couple  of  big  babies." 

"Peggy — "  Willis  began  trumpeting, 
and  then  stopped.  He  looked  at  the 
Brush  roadster  and  then  at  George. 
There  was  a  visible  inner  struggle  in 
each  man.   With  an  efltort,  they  smiled. 

"After  all  our  maneuvering,"  George 
said,  "the  boy  had  the  car  all  the  time." 

"The  boy  and  Peggy,"  Willis  said. 

"In  the  family,"  George  nodded. 
"That's  not  so  bad." 

"Not  bad  at  all,"  Willis  agreed.  "Not 
bad  at  all." 

Peggy  and  Bus  watched  them  drive 
off',  George  at  the  wheel  by  virtue  of 
having  called  a  flipped  coin  right. 

"Bus,"  Peggy  said  suddenly.  "My 
wish  came  true.  Remember?  I  yelled 
and  you  were  mad  and  then  I  wished 
on  an  eyelash  that  they'd  stop  fighting 
— and  then  we  saw  the  Brush!" 

"Uh-huh,"  Bus  said.  "Now,  if  only 
they  don't  start  scrapping  in  the  next 
three  blocks  about  whose  turn  it  is  to 
drive,  it'll  be  all  right." 

Bus  was  overoptimistic  by  half  a 
block,  but  the  squabble  lacked  its  old 
steam,  and  the  truce  was  on  again  by 
the  time  the  Brush  reached  Baylor  Ave- 
nue. The  truce  survives  to  this  day — 
except  when  the  two  Browns  tangle 
in  their  boasting  about  whether  the 
1909  Brush  roadster  really  belongs  to 
Willis'  son-in-law  or  George's  daughter- 
in-law. 
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Kathanode  Poly-Red  is  the  famous  battery  made  better  with  a  polysty- 
rene plastic  container,  the  type  originated  for  jet  air-craft  —  twice  as 
strong  —  unaffected  by  battery  acids,  extreme  heat  or  sub-zero  cold  — 
greater  resistance  to  chipping  or  cracking. 

Poly-Red  is  the  power  beauty  of  automotive  batteries  with  new  features 
insuring  faster  starts  and  longer  life  —  new  type  grid  metal  and  grid 
design,  new  BiPlak  separators,  greater  reserve  acid  capacity  —  a  top 
battery  made  better  by  new  scientific  design  and  materials. 


^:^)^^ 


#When    you    buy    a    new    car    or    replace    your 
present    battery,     INSIST    ON    POLY-RED     for 
positive    performance    always. 

OUR       ONLY       BUSINESS       IS       BUILDING       BETTER       BATTERIES 

^ -^GOULD-NATIONAL    BATTERIES,    INC , 

I  SAINTPAULl,      vMNESOTA  4 

I  i 

I     Please  send  me  the  name  of  nearest  Gould -Naiional  Battery  dealer,  n 
I     Send  me  complete  information  on  Kathanode  Poly-Red.  n  ' 


I 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


STATE. 
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biggest  little  handfuls 

of  tone  quality  ZENITH  ever  made 


The  new  Zenith  "CREST"  plugs  in  and  plays  anywhere.  You  can  carry 
it  all  over  the  house,  from  kitchen  to  basement,  playroom  to  porch  .  .  . 
or  pack  it  in  a  suitcase  for  a  hotel  or  hospital  stay. 

Notice  the  new  exclusive  "Hand-Tenna"  with  a  loop  antenna  built 
right  in  the  handle.  This  new  Zenith  "Crest"  is  the  most  powerful  radio, 
inch  for  inch,  you  have  ever  heard.  Maroon,  Dawn  Grey,  Ebony  or 
Ivory  plastic,  with  detachable  cord  for  easy  packing.  AC-DC  only. 


The  new  Zenith  "PERSONAL  PORTABLE"- a  hand-sized  set  with  king- 
sized  power.  A  new  "Range  Finder"  Switch  increases  the  battery  life  up  to 
ten  times  that  of  ordinary  personal  portables.  Lets  you  adjust  the  set  for 
best  local  or  long  distance  reception.  It's  not  too  soon  to  start  hinting  for  this 
happy  handful.  See  it  at  your  Zenith  dealer's  — in  Maroon,  Dawn  Grey,  Ebony 
or  Ivory  with  smart  grille  and  "End  Tuning"  knobs.  Battery  only. 

Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 


for  loiig-dislance  reception 


New  Super  Trans-Oceanic 

—World's  most  powerful  port- 
able—works where  others  fail ! 
Brings  the  world,  ships  at 
sea,  your  own  home  town 
stations  right  to  your  finger 
tips.  7  Standard  and  Short 
Wa\e  Bands  operate  on  AC, 
DC,  or  battery. 


New  Zenith  Unlversal-This 

handsome,  extra-duty,  super- 
power portable  brings  in  far- 
off  stations  clear  and  strong. 
Plays  instantly  without  warm- 
up  on  AC,  DC,  or  battery. 
Handy  carry -about  handle. 
Handsome  black  or  brown 
leatherette  case. 


New  Zenith  Holiday-Clear 

portable  listening  from  540 
tluough  1600  Kcs.  Plays  on 
AC,  DC,  or  battery.  And  in- 
stantly—without warm-up. 
Sleek,  modem  case  in  strik- 
ing Maroon,  Dawn  Grey  or 
Ebony.  Easy  "top-side"  tun- 
ing and  recessed  handle. 


Backed  by  33  years  of  "Know  How"  in  Radionics®  exclusively. 
Also  makers  of  Zenith  "Royal,"  "Super  Royal"  and  "Regent"  Hearing  Aids. 
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An  entire  Boy  Scout  troop  marched  into  my  office  and  recited  an  original  poem 


NO  THANKS,  PLEASE 

By  LOYD  ROSENFIELD 

When  your  wife  signs  your  name  to  petitions  and  things,  just  grin  and  bear  it 


I 


WAS  simply  standing  there  on  the  corner  with 
a  bunch  of  the  boys  from  the  office,  waiting 
for  a  bus,  when  this  lovely  blondl  thing 
Lishes  up  to  me,  embraces  me  impulsively,  kisses 
lie  soundly  and  exclaims,  "Really,  Loyd,  you 
liouldn"t  have  done  it.   It  was  just  too  sweet." 

"It  was  nothing,"  I  stammered,  wondering  what 
!  had  done. 

She   smiled   gratefully,    murmured,   "How   like 
i>Li  to  say  that,"  and  dashed  away. 

A  friend?"  one  of  my  co-workers  asked. 

I  laughed  nervously.  "No.  Neighbor.  Just  the 
iidy  from  across  the  street." 

"Husband  travel?" 

I  was  forced  to  ignore  crude  remarks  like  this 
all  the  way  home.  When  I  walked  into  the  house, 
I  went  directly  to  the  kitchen,  where  my  wife  was 
busy  thawing  dinner.  "What  did  we  do  for  Mrs. 
Nondelay  that  you  signed  my  name  to?"  1  asked. 

"Oh,  didn't  1  tell  you?  1  sent  her  an  antique  lamp 
lor  her  anniversary.  She  loves  antiques.  I  signed 
your  name  on  the  card,  too.    Naturally." 

"Naturally,"  1  agreed,  "but  I  had  hoped  she  was 
simply  obeying  an  impulse." 

My  wife  has  a  habit  of  signing  my  name  along 
with  hers,  or  simply  by  itself,  on  any  sort  of  card, 
uilt,  telegram,  subscription,  petition  or  scroll.  I 
can  never  deny  that  I  am  a  member  of  any  or- 
yanization,  subversive  or  otherwise,  until  1  talk  to 
my  wife  and  see  what  she  has  signed  for  that  day. 
The  only  things  she  signs  with  only  her  own  name 
lie  checks,  and  that  doesn't  mean  much  because 
wc  have  a  joint  account. 

An  entire  Boy  Scout  troop  marched  unan- 
nounced   into    my    office    one    day    last    month, 


formed  ranks  in  front  of  my  desk  and  recited  the 
following  original  poem: 

We  ihoiik  you,  Mr.  Rosenfield, 
For  all  the  rope  that  you  did  yield 
To  Troop  Eleven;  yes,  thanks  lots 
To  you  for  keeping  us  in  knots. 

I  later  learned  this  touching  tribute  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  my  wife  had  sent  them  about  a  hun- 
dred feet  of  excess  rope  i  had  left  over  from 
clothesline  construction  and  signed  the  card.  From 
That  Old  Boy  Scout,  L.  Rosenfield. 

Recently  I  was  appointed  captain  of  the  city- 
wide  Clean  Up  Your  Attic  and  Basement  Cam- 
paign. My  wife  started  the  whole  thing  by  sending 
all  my  perfectly  good  fishing  gear,  a  woodsman- 
ship  outfit  and  my  schoolhood  football  and  base- 
ball uniforms  to  the  mayor's  office,  along  with  a 
letter  signed  in  my  name  suggesting  that  the  whole 
town  do  the  same  in  order  to  remove  fire  hazards 
and  gather  recreational  material  for  the  natives  of 
a  remote  section  of  Africa,  who  didn't  have  any. 

It  has  got  so  I  always  expect  the  worst.  Last 
summer,  for  example,  a  little  old  lady  carrying  a 
large  valise  staggered  up  our  front-porch  steps, 
embraced  me  sitting  there  in  my  T-shirt  holding  a 
long,  cool  drink,  and  said,  "You  must  be  Loyd. 
■  You  were  a  dear  to  ask  me." 

I  had  no  idea  what  I  had  asked  her.  but  it  was 
plain  to  see  the  answer  was  affirmative.  I  had  a 
hard  time  lifting  that  valise  into  the  spare  bed- 
room, where  it  remained  throughout  the  long,  hot 
summer. 

Oh,  yes,  the  little  old  lady  was  a  second  cousin 
of  my  grandmother.  My  wife  had  found  her  photo. 


name  and  address  (appended  for  just  such  a  hap- 
penstance, 1  suppose)  in  an  old  family  album  in 
the  attic.  She  mailed  her  the  photo  since  she  just 
knew  she  would  like  to  have  it,  and  asked  her  to 
come  see  us  sometime.  She  signed  my  name  and 
the  little  old  lady's  arrival  was  just  a  matter  of 
time. 

When  my  boss  passed  by  my  desk  last  week  and 
said  brusquely,  "When  I  want  your  advice  I'll  ask 
for  it,"  I  blamed  it  on  too  heavy  a  lunch.  But 
when  he  called  me  into  his  office  the  next  morning, 
grabbed  me  and  started  doing  a  pretty  mean  samba 
with  me.  I  began  to  worry.  He  released  me.  said. 
"There!  I  hope  you're  satisfied,"  and  went  back 
to  work. 

I  confided  my  worry  to  my  wife  that  night.  She 
laughed.  "Oh,  that!  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  He 
danced  all  over  my  feet  at  the  company  party,  so 
I  sent  him  a  free-lesson  certificate  to  a  dancing 
school  and  signed  our  names  to  it.   Cute,  eh?" 

"Darling,  just  darling,"  I  answered.  "I'm  sur- 
prised I  still  work  there." 

"Cease  worrying.  His  wife  called  me  up  and 
thanked  me.  Said  he  came  home  last  night  signed 
up  for  a  whole  course." 

I  suspect  a  lovely  and  persuasive  dancing  in- 
structor saved  my  job. 

Evidently  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  to 
alleviate  this  namo-.ippropriating  situation.  I  had 
a  lawyer  friend  look  up  the  laws  on  forgery,  but 
this  whole  fertile  field  is  not  even  mentioned.  I'd 
write  my  congressman  about  it,  but  I  get  letters 
from  him  every  week  thanking  me  for  letters  1 
never  wrote.  I'm  afraid  if  I  really  wrote  him  one 
he'd  never  believe  it  was  from  me.  AAA 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  BARNEY  T03EY 
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100}earsof 
America  on  the  move 


TOCO  This  was  a  big  year  for  our  expanding 
young  nation.  Navy  Commodore  Perry 
was  negotiating  trade  relations  with  Japan.  Cali- 
fornia's gold  had  everyone  excited.  New  businesses 
opened  up.  One  was  the  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
wagon  shop  of  two  young  men  named  Studebaker. 


1  ^Qy^  "^'^^  ^'^^^  "horseless  carriage"  to  he  built 
in  the  U.  S. — a  Duryea — was  completed 
this  year.  Others  followed.  In  18%,  Chicago  police 
arrested  carmaker  Elwood  Haynes  for  "speeding." 
But  horse-drawn  conveyances  still  dominated  the 
roads — and  Studebaker  led  the  world  in  building  them. 


1  QQQ  Commodore  George  Dewey  won  a  great  sea 
victory.  The  Philippines,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico 
and  Guam  were  freed.  U.  S.  naval  power  grew — and 
American  ideals  of  liberty  and  justice  spread  world-wide. 
Peace  brought  great  business  expansion.  At  Studebaker, 
steps  were  taken  toward  producing  "horseless"  carriages. 


1  O  C  Q  America  struck  oil.  Petroleum  gil 
from  a  drilled  well  for  the  first  time  ill 
tory.  The  place — Titusville,  Pennsylvania.  Thiil 
seven  years  after  the  first  Studebaker  wagons  hal 
peared  on  the  nation's  roads.  The  name  Studell 
on  vehicles  was  acquiring  an  important  reputal 


1  QAO  The  Wright  brothers  made  the  world's  1 
successful  airplane  flight  from  Kill  1( 
Hill,  near  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina.  Producticji 
Studebaker  electric  runabouts  and  trucks,  begunl 
year  before,  increased  substantially  in  1903.  Plan  I 
gasoline  propelled  Studebaker  vehicles  were  complir 


1942     ^"'"  ^'  ^"  ^"^  '"  ^"'"''^  ^^'"  ^'"  ^° 
a  long  disused  University  of  Chicago 

athletic  field  building,  great  scientists  secretly 

produced  history's  first  nuclear  chain  reaction. 

Studebaker  factories  were  building  thousands 

of  Flying  Fortress  engines  and  military  trucks. 


1  QA'^  Adolf  Hitler's  forces  acknowledged  defeat.  Victory  in 
Europe  for  the  U.  S.  and  its  Allies  was  soon  followed  by 
victory  in  the  Pacific.  Studebaker,  one  of  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducers of  military  equipment,  rapidly  resumed  the  pursuits  of 
peace,  began  work  on  the  greatest  step  forward  in  car  design  of  all 
time — the  postwar  "new  look"  Studebaker,  introduced  in  1946. 


1  QC"!     America's  electronic  technicians 

fected  coast-to-coast  television — I 
lions  saw  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  Confere: 
Unsettled  world  conditions  brought  new  respo 
bilities  to  Studebaker  and  others.  Meanwhile,  Sti| 
baker  sales   passed  the   half-billion   dollar  m 
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1  f^^Q  western  and  eastern  links  of  Union  Pacific,  first 
transcontinental  railway,  were  joined  at  Prom- 
ontory, Utah.  Studebaker  wagons  had  been  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  construction — were  now  in  big  demand  for 
rugged  hauling  throughout  the  west.  Studebaker  Brothers 
Manufacturing  Co.,  capital  $75,000,  had  been   organized. 


1  Ql  A  The  United  States  completed  the  Panama  Canal 
— the  first  ship  going  through  the  locks  on 
August  15.  World  War  I  began  that  same  month — and 
Europe's  combatants  turned  to  America's  factories  for 
leeded  materiel.  Studebaker  received  huge  orders  for  wag- 
jns  and  artillery  vehicles  from  both  England  and  France 


1  RTH  Thomas  A.  Edison  perfected  his  amaz- 
ing new  lamp — and  the  "electric"  era 
began.  Friendly  contemporary  of  the  Studebaker 
brothers,  Edison  was  later  to  develop  the  storage 
battery  that  made  possible  the  first  Studebaker  elec- 
tric. Studebaker's  1878  sales  exceeded  §1,180,000. 


1  007  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  flew  alone  and 
non-stop  from  New  York  to  Paris. 
Studebaker  celebrated  its  75th  birthday  in  this 
year — and  at  Culver  City,  California,  a  Stude- 
baker stock  car  set  a  new  A.A.A.  record— 5000 
consecutive  miles  in  less  than  5000  minutes. 


1  J^H'^  More  than  50  million  people  were  living 
under  the  flag  of  our  country  now.  The 
Statue  of  Liberty,  honoring  our  faith  in  freedom, 
arrived  as  the  gift  of  the  French  people,  Studebaker 
vehicles  were  in  world-wide  demand.  All  important 
U.  S.  cities  had  active,  prospering  Studebaker  dealers. 


1  Q  S  7  A'^s^'ican  engineers  spanned  San  Francisco  Bay 
with  the  world's  longest  suspension  bridge. 
Amelia  Earhart,  pioneering  new  overseas  air  routes,  was 
lost  flying  the  Pacific.  A  dynamic,  newly  strengthened 
Studebaker  organization  perfected  plans  for  a  new  type  of 
car-the  thrifty  Champion -to  sell  in  the  lowest  price  field. 


1  r^  CT  O  This  year  marks  the  100th  anniversary 
J-  ^f-/^  of  Studebaker's  entry  into  the  business 
life  of  our  nation.  Through  100  dynamic  years,  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  ever-improving  Studebaker 
vehicles  have  been  playing  significant  roles  in  the 
tremendous  drama  of  America  on  the  move. 

Studebaker's  name  gleams  with  the  luster  of  leg- 
end— and,  thanks  to  our  priceless  American  freedom 
of  initiative,  Studebaker  has  become  one  of  the 
largest  builders  of  automotive  vehicles  on  earth. 

Old  in  experience,  young  in  outlook  and  enthusi- 
asm, Studebaker  proudly  begins  its  second  century. 
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WILLIAM    ROSE 

'Did  anyone  ever  tell  vou  vou  were  a  preltv  girl,  Sallv?"  he  said,  leering  over  the  lop  of  the  hag 

WEEP  WITH  ME 


Bv  JOHN  CLARE 


BY  THE  time  he  had  turned  the  corner,  leav- 
ing the  bright  Calilornia  sunshine  lor  the 
shadow  ol  the  buildings,  Paul  was  only  a 
lew  steps  behind  the  girl  in  the  chartreuse  suit.  He 
t|uickened  his  pace  to  catch  up  with  her. 

"Dont  scream,"  he  said  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  moulh.  "Just  turn  into  this  supermarket."  She 
glanced  at  him  and  then,  without  speaking,  went 
through  the  door  he  held  open.  "Have  you  got  the 
papers?"  he  muttered  as  she  passed  him. 

The  girl  turned  and  faced  him.  She  brushed 
back  her  heavy  blonde  hair.  "Some  bad  guy,"  she 
said.  "You  haven't  even  got  a  trench  coat."  She 
reached  into  her  bag  and  took  out  a  piece  of  paper. 
"Here,"  she  said,  handing  it  to  him. 

Paul  looked  up  and  down  the  store,  and  then 
tore  the  paper  in  two  and  handed  her  back  one 
piece  of  it.  "I  11  meet  you  back  here  in  ten  min- 
utes.   Don't  let  on  you  know  me. " 

"Don't  worry,  I  won't,"  she  said  in  a  tired  voice. 

1  hey  met  al  the  counter  where  the  parcels  were 
paid  for  and  wrapped.  Paul  picked  up  hers  as 
well  as  his  own,  and  they  went  out  together. 

"Apples,"  he  said,  nodding  at  one  of  the  bags. 
"Real  fond  of  apples." 

The  girl  walked  in  silence  beside  him. 

"Did  anyone  ever  tell  you  you  were  a  pretty 
girl,  .Sally'.'"  he  said,  leering  over  the  top  of  the  bag 
between  them. 

"Frequently,"  she  said  dully. 

He  stopped.  "Frequently'.'  What  kind  of  an  an- 
swer is  that'.'  You  can  do  better  than  that." 
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"Not  tonight,  Paul,"  Sally  said  wearily.  "I'm 
too  tired  to  play  foolish  games." 

Paul  threw  back  his  head.  "Foolish  games,  is 
it?  Now  that  you're  a  big  movie  actress  your  hus- 
band isn't  good  enough  for  you,  eh?" 

"Please,  Paul,"  she  pleaded.  "I've  had  a  rotten 
day.    All  I  want  is  to  get  home  and  lie  down." 

"Ill  cheer  you  up,  then,"  he  said  brightly. 
"Funny  thing  happened  to  me  at  the  studio  today. 
A  little  old  woman  came  in  and  said  she  wanted  to 
speak  to  one  of  the  writers,  and  they  sent  her  down 
to  see  me." 

With  Sally  leading  the  way,  they  went  through 
the  main  door  of  a  small  apartment  house  and 
down  a  dim  hall. 

"Well  sir,  she  was  as  crazy  as  a  tree  full  of 
birds,  the  poor  old  thing,"  said  Paul,  hurrying  to 
keep  up  with  Sally.  "When  she  came  into  my  office 
I  asked  her  for  her  name,  and  she  said,  'Oh,  1  can't 
tell  you  my  name.  Not  my  real  name.  They  might 
find  out.   Call  me  seven-eight-four.'  " 

Paul  put  the  bags  down  on  the  small  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  living  room,  and  Sally  pushed  the 
single  window  up  high,  wrinkling  her  nose  with 
distaste  at  the  stuffiness  of  the  room. 

"Said  she  had  a  wonderful  story  she  wanted  us 
to  have.  She  said  she  could  prove  Stalin  was 
really  a  woman."  Paul  paused  and  watched  Sally 
kick  off  her  shoes,  strip  off  her  jacket  and  sink 
face-down  on  the  day  bed  against  the  wall.  He 
straightened  his  shoulders.  "Well,  that  was  too 
much  for  me,  so,  inching  my  chair  up  a  little 


f^ollier^s  short  short 


closer,  1  said,  'Seven — if  I  may  call  you  by  your 
first  name- — tell  me  .  .  .'  " 

Paul  walked  quickly  over  to  the  couch.  Sally's 
head  was  buried  deep  in  a  pillow,  and  her  bright 
hair  spilled  over  it.  "What's  wrong,  pal?"  he  asked. 

Sally  rolled  over  and  looked  at  him  accusingly. 
"Paul,  if  you  knew  anything  at  all  about  women 
you  would  know  there  are  times  when  being  silly 
is  no  help  at  all." 

He  looked  at  her  carefully.    "You  mean — ?" 

"I  mean  I  didn't  get  that  part  in  the  picture  to- 
day. I'm  sorry  if  I'm  a  poor  loser,  but  I  feel  rotten 
about  it  and  I  want  to  act  the  way  I  feel.  This  isn't 
a  burlesque  of  a  movie  script,  either.  This  is  real. 
This  is  us.  .So  let's  have  a  little  respectful  sadness 
around  the  place,  if  you  don't  mind."  She  turned 
her  face  into  the  pillow. 

PAUL  ran  a  hand  through  his  close-cropped 
hair.  "Yeah,"  he  said  softly.  He  watched  her  for 
a  moment.  A  little  sadness?  Sure,  he  could  pro- 
vide that  too.  In  fact,  maybe  that  was  just  what 
Sally  needed  to  cheer  her  up. 

Paul  nodded  his  head  slowly.  "Listen,"  he  said 
softly,  "listen,  Sally."  She  stirred.  "If  you  want  to 
feel  really  bad.  listen  to  this,  Sally." 

"Whuff  tha'?"  she  asked  from  the  depths  of  the 
pillow. 

"I'm  out  of  work.  Through  at  the  studio  come 
Saturday.  What  do  you  think  of  that?"  he  said. 
He  looked  almost  pleased  with  himself  as  he  sat 
down  on  a  chair  next  to  the  couch. 

Sally  sat  up  slowly.  "No.  Paul,  you're  not." 

He  bobbed  his  head.  Sally  was  at  his  side,  her 
arms  around  his  head.  "Oh,  darling,  what  a  rotten 
break  for  you." 

"But  why  am  I  telling  you  all  this?"  he  asked, 
shrugging.  "A  girl  I  picked  up  on  the  street,  and 
here  I  am  telling  you  all  my  hopes,  my  dreams." 

"Paul,  you  mustn't  feel  too  bad."  She  ran  a 
hand  over  his  hair.  "Oh,  darling,  and  after  they 
brought  you  all  the  way  out  here." 

"Well,"  Paul  said  lightly,  "you  can't  win  them 
all.  Why  are  you  looking  at  me  like  that?" 

Sally  continued  to  look  at  him  steadily.  "You 
knew,"  she  said  with  emphasis.  "You  knew  all 
the  time  I  had  missed  that  part.  You  were  trying 
to  cheer  me  up,  and  I  was  so  mean.   Oh,  Paul." 

Her  arms  were  around  his  neck.  Paul  raised 
his  head.  "1  heard  about  it  this  afternoon  at  our 
studio.  Bailey's  going  to  get  the  part.  The  fix  is 
in.  Cornell  herself  couldn't  get  it  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  the  Theatre  Guild.  You 
didn't  have  a  chance,  baby." 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Sally.  "What's  a  part? 
There'll  be  lots  of  other  jobs.    For  both  of  us." 

He  pulled  her  down  on  his  knees  and  kissed  her. 
She  smiled  bravely  at  him. 

"I'll  get  us  some  dinner,  and  then  we'll  go  down 
to  our  neighborhood  movie  house  and  boo  Bailey," 
she  said.  She  got  up  from  his  lap  and  walked  with 
brisk  purpose  to  the  kitchen. 

Paul  leaned  back  and  hooked  his  thumbs  into 
his  belt  and  watched  his  wife  as  she  walked  to  the 
kitchen,  her  head  held  high.  She  was  undoubtedly 
a  very  pretty  girl.  She  was  also  a  girl  with  a  good 
spirit,  something  not  all  girls  with  nice  legs  had. 
Paul  sighed  deeply  and  reached  for  the  bag  with 
the  apples.  He  took  one  and  brushed  it  once 
against  his  jacket  and  bit  deeply.  Out  in  the 
kitchen,  Sally  was  humming  a  nameless  little  song. 
He  was  a  very  fortunate  man. 

For  instance,  it  had  been  sheer  luck — and  an 
inspiration — that  he'd  thought  to  tell  Sally  about 
losing  his  job.  because  she  was  right.  He  didn't 
know  much  about  women.  But  he  was  learning. 
After  all,  he  couldn't  be  expected  to  know  all 
there  was  in  three  weeks  of  married  life. 

He  took  another  bite  of  the  apple.  But  a  few 
more  master  strokes  like  this,  and  he  could  be  re- 
garded as  better  than  a  green  hand.  All  Sally  had 
needed  to  lift  her  out  of  her  disappointment  was 
to  know  that  he  needed  her.  Now  she  felt  almost 
happy  again. 

And  tomorrow  would  be  soon  enough  to  tell  her 
that  the  reason  he  was  through  at  his  studio  was 
that  he  was  going  to  a  better  job.  That  would 
make  her  really  happy. 
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WE  CAN-AND  THk 

A  humble  item,  the  can.    But  with  it  our  people  and  soldiers  eat  and  fight  be 


WIH5T0M    LINK 


Cans  undergo  high-pressure   test  after  winding  through   long  series  of  intricate  operations. 
Faulty  cans  are  automatically  rejected,  others  come  off  lines  at  rate  of  over  400  a  minute 


AMERICA,"  the  Soviet  propagandist  Ilya 
/%  Ehrenburg  once  sneered,  "is  a  tin-can 
-^  ^  civilization."  Tiie  remark  is  a  sour-grapes 
classic.  For  our  lowly  tin  cans  give  us  one  of  our 
most  important  advantages  over  the  Russians.  It 
is  the  tin  can  which  makes  it  possible  for  U.S.  in- 
dustry to  deliver  to  our  troops  or  allies  anywhere 
in  the  world,  in  perfect  condition  and  ready  for 
instant  use,  everything  from  pork  and  beans  to 
monkey  wrenches,  from  blood  plasma  to  bomb 
fuses,  from  drinking  water  to  motorcycles. 

When  you  learn  something  of  the  ingenuity 
which  goes  into  canmaking  and  commercial  can- 
ning and  of  what  that  ingenuity  has  done  for  our 
standard  of  living,  you  get  the  full  flavor  of  the 
frustration  veiled  in  Ehrenburg's  crack.  Last  year, 
U.S.  manufacturers  turned  out  an  estimated  33.- 
000,000,000  cans.  A  glance  at  your  kitchen,  medi- 
cine chest,  closet  and  workshop  shelves  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  how  much  that  plenitude  of  cans 
means  to  you.  For  we  are  now  opening  them  at  a 
rate  of  some  200  each  year  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  country. 

The  variety  of  foods  and  other  items  preserved 
in  cans  in  the  U.S.  increases  every  year.  You  can 
buy  whipping  cream  so  canned  that  all  you  have  to 
do  is  press  a  button  and  spray  it  whipped  to  a 
froth  on  your  shortcake.  You  can  buy  fishing 
worms  canned  alive  and  squirming.  You  can  even 
buy  a  canned  Geiger  counter. 

Currently  more  important,  however,  is  the  job 
cans  do  for  a  GI  when  he  goes  into  front-line  ac- 
tion in  Korea.  They  make  him  the  world's  best-fed 
and  best-equipped  soldier.  His  rations — say  a 
breakfast  of  fruit  juice,  cereals,  ham  and  eggs, 
a  lunch  of  soup,  sandwich  meat  and  candy,  a  din- 
ner of  meat,  potatoes  and  gravy,  vegetable  and 
dessert — all  come  from  cans.  His  ammunition 
reaches  him  in  cans  which  keep  it  hermetically 
sealed  against  moisture  and  dirt. 

If  he  needs  a  smoke  screen,  he  opens  a  can 
which  pours  out  a  dense  cloud.  If  he's  a  para- 
trooper making  a  drop,  nearly  all  the  supplies 
which  parachute  down  with  him  are  in  cans,  and 
may  include  a  canned  motorcycle  ready  for  assem- 
bly and  use  within  a  few  minutes  of  opening 
the  can. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Korean  front,  according 
to  U.S.  observers,  cans  are  rarities.  As  a  result,  the 
food  consists  chiefly  of  dried  fish,  meat,  rice  and 
millet  distributed  in  sacks.  (This  unsanitary  dis- 
tribution method  probably  is  one  reason  for  the 
outbreaks  of  disease  among  the  Communist  troops, 
which  the  Kremlin  has  sought  so  absurdly  to  blame 
on  germ  warfare.) 

None  of  the  U.S.  can  manufacturers  or  govern- 
ment authorities  I  questioned  had  been  able  to 
obtain  figures  on  the  canmaking  or  canning  indus- 
tries of  the  Iron  Curtain  countries,  but  all  available 
evidence  indicates  that  they  are  comparatively 
minuscule.  Even  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Holland 
and  Germany  together — all  more  advanced  in  can- 
ning than  the  Iron  Curtain  countries — produced 
fewer  than  45,000,000  cases  of  all  canned  vegeta- 
bles in  1951.  The  U.S.  canned  nearly  twice  as 
many  cases  of  tomato  products  alone. 

Because  we  have  cans  in  such  plenty,  most  of  us 
take  them  for  granted.  They  all  seem  much  alike 
and  extremely  simple.  The  attitude  pains  the  can- 
makers  deeply. 

"We  Americans,"  one  of  them  has  complained, 
"glorify  our  automobiles,  airplanes  and  such,  but 
the  poor  old  tin  can  is  something  we  throw  away 
while  we  enjoy  its  contents.  It's  just  a  container 
separating  food  from  label." 
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i  any  in  the  world.    It's  no  small  ed«;e  we  have  on  the  Iron  Cnrtain  countries 


Actually,  cans  are  greatly  varied  and  often  com- 
plicated. Many  years  of  experiments  and  develop- 
ment have  gone  into  fitting  them  to  the  thousands 
of  different  products  they  hold.  Making  cans  for 
even  plain,  ordinary  drinking  water  involved  solu- 
tion of  complex  problems  in  chemical  engineering. 

The  U.S.  Navy  presented  the  canmaking  indus- 
try with  the  drinking-water  problem  early  in  World 
War  II.  The  Navy  wanted  the  canned  water  for 
use  on  life  rafts  carried  by  ships  and  planes.  For- 
tunately, some  of  the  canmakers  had  been  investi- 
gating water  canning  for  several  years.  They  had 
already  learned  that  traces  of  minerals  or  salt 
would  make  canned  water  cloudy  and  unpalatable 
and  that  a  few  spores  of  a  heat-resistant  bacteria 
— bacillus  vi'c/c/hV— could  produce  severe  dysen- 
tery. They  eliminated  both  problems  by  using  only 
distilled  water. 

A  special  wax,  lining  the  can,  solved  the  problem 
of  keeping  the  distilled  water  fresh  and  potable. 
It  had  to  be  a  very  special  wax,  though,  because 
the  cans  were  likely  to  encounter  temperatures 
ranging  all  the  way  from  150-plus  degrees  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  40  degrees  below  zero  in  high- 
flying bombers.  To  withstand  the  expansion  of 
the  water  as  it  froze,  the  cans  were  given  extra- 
strong  seams,  and  at  the  top  of  each  was  created  a 
small  vacuum  into  which  the  ice  could  expand. 

If  Water  Supply  Is  Contaminated 

Finally,  the  cans  were  given  a  bottleneck  top 
and  closed  with  a  bottle  cap  modified  so  that  it 
could  be  easily  removed  and  replaced  to  preserve 
the  unused  water.  All  of  which  worked  so  well 
that  canned  water  now  is  completely  dependable 
in  an  emergency,  and  civil  defense  authorities  are 
stockpiling  it  in  some  areas  for  use  in  case  regular 
water  supplies  become  contaminated.  Today,  a 
vastly  improved  system  is  employed,  and  tap 
water  is  canned. 

Considering  the  importance  of  canning  in  mod- 
iem  warfare,  its  origin  is  appropriate.  In  1795, 
French  armies  were  ranging  all  over  Europe  and 
often  suffering  more  losses  from  starvation  or  bad 
food  than  from  battle.  The  government  offered  a 
large  prize  to  anyone  who  could  find  a  way  of  pre- 
serving food  for  transport  on  campaigns. 

It  was  an  exciting  off'er  to  Nicolas  Appert,  a 
Parisian  Jack-of-all-food-trades  who  had  been  chef, 
brewer,  confectioner,  vintner  and  pickle  maker. 
And  he  had  a  bright,  beautifully  simple  idea — 
namely,  pack  food  in  bottles  like  wine.  As  often  is 
the  case  with  bright  ideas,  there  were  a  few  details 
to  be  worked  out.  In  fact,  it  took  Appert  14  years 
to  make  the  idea  work.  But  in  1809  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  personally  presented  him  a  prize  for  his 
method  of  partially  cooking  food,  sealing  it  in  bot- 
tles with  cork  stoppers,  then  immersing  the  bottles 
in  boiling  water. 

Instead  of  making  a  military  secret  of  his  dis- 
covery, Appert  gave  it  to  the  world  in  a  book.  The 
Art  of  Preserving  All  Kinds  of  Animal  &  Vegeta- 
ble Substances.   An  Englishman  named  Peter  Du- 
rand  went  him  one  better  by  substituting,  for  the 
breakable  glass  bottles  and  less  dependable  cork 
stoppers,  a  tin  canister,  made  of  iron  coated  with 
ejtin,  and  with  the  lid  soldered  on.    Within  a  few 
i-lyears,  Americans  learned  the  technique,  shortened 
i"canister"  to  "can"  and  started  expanding  the  can- 
(ijning  business  at  a  rate  which  still  shows  no  sign  of 
alldiminishing. 

i(j     Many   of  the   nation's  eating  habits   got   their 

aistart  as  a  result  of  simple  innovations  in  the  tin 

jean.    In   1872,  for  instance,  a  young  Chicagoan 
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was  running  a  small  slaughterhouse  and  trying  to 
sell  canned  corn  beef  on  the  side.  To  get  the  meat 
into  cans,  he  had  to  chop  it  fine.  Most  customers 
preferred  their  corned  beef  in  big,  sliceable  chunks, 
so  the  market  for  the  cans  was  small. 

The  Chicagoan  hit  on  the  idea  of  compressing 
the  meat  in  the  can  so  that  it  would  come  out  in  a 
solid  piece  which  could  be  sliced.  He  made  his 
cans  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid  with  the  top  sawed 
off  and  poured  the  chopped  meat  in  through  the 
big  end  under  pressure  so  that  it  was  compressed 
by  the  walls  of  the  can  which  tapered  toward  the 
small  end.  The  tapered  tins  made  canned  corned 
beef  a  favorite  national  dish. 

It  took  twentieth-century  technology,  however, 


to  get  the  canning  business  really  rolling.  Early 
canmakers,  working  by  hand  and  soldering  tops 
and  bottoms  to  the  body  of  the  can,  could  turn  out 
only  a  few  dozen  per  day  at  best.  A  complex 
method  of  crimping  on  the  tops  and  bottoms,  de- 
veloped 50  years  ago,  made  modern  mass  produc- 
tion possible.  Tin-clad  steel  flows  through  the 
canmaking  machines  and  on  to  the  canneries  in  a 
vast,  glittering  flood. 

Food  canners  have  learned  to  fill  the  cans  as 
quickly  and  efficiently  as  they  are  made.  To  see 
how  they  do  it,  I  spent  a  month  touring  commer- 
cial canneries  across  the  country.  There  are  some 
3,500  of  them,  and  they  are  scattered  over  47  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  all  the  territories  (only 


MASON   WEYMOUTH 


At  a  California  plant,  women  select  ripe,  peeled  tomatoes.   Packing  is  done  by  hand.   During 
most  of  the  canning  season,  the  peeling  and  canning  conveyers  operate  about  20  hours  a  day 
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Painting  above  shows  on-lhe-scene  operotion  of  Dodge  "Job-Rafed"  trucks  owned  by  Basalt  Rock  Company,  Inc.,  Napa,] 

''  lob-Rated'  really  means  something  to  us 


.  .  says  A.G. 
STREBLOW 

President,  Basalt 

Rock  Company,  Inc. 

Napa,  Calif. 

"Our  truck  requirements  are  so  many  and 
varied  that  'Job-Rated'  really  means  some- 
thing to  us.  Our  trucks  must  fit  the  job. 

"Take  our  aggregate  dumps,  for  instance. 
They  each  average  50,000  miles  of  on-and-off 
road  use  per  year— and  the  way  they  perform 
day  in  and  day  out  is  reason  enough  why 
we  say  that  our  Dodges  sure  are  dependable! 

"We've  been  using  Dodge  'Job-Rated'  trucks 
since  1934— and  they're  so  dependable  that 
we  now  operate  a  fleet  of  over  100  Dodges." 

Owners  of  Dodg*  "Job-Rafd"  trucks 
all  over  the  country  echo  Mr.  Stre- 
blow's  enthusiasm.  See  your  friendly    - 
Dodge    dealer   about   a    truck   that's 
engineered  to  fit  a  specific  job. 


m 


"Whether  it's  a  li4-ton  pick-up  truck  used  for 
light  service  in  all  of  our  plants  or  a  4-ton  mixer 
operating  out  of  our  concrete  plant — we've  learned 
to  respect  the  dependability  of  Dodge  'Job-Rated' 
trucks  on  every  job." 


SDSGE 


"The  Dodge  trucks  which  we  assign  on  long  hi 
help  pay  their  way  with  low  cost-per-mil«l 
operation.  Like  every  Dodge  in  our  fleet,  thai 
'Job-Rated '  with  the  right  load-carrying  and  1(| 
moving  vmits  needed  for  the  job." 
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imerican  hnow'honv  has  canned  everything  frotn  Bibles  to  heans — and  soon,  bananas 


rada  claims  none).    They  preserve 

year-round  use  80  per  cent  of  our 

et  corn  and  tomatoes,  75  per  cent  of 

red  beets,  45  to  50  per  cent  of  our 

aches,  pears  and  apricots,  and  similar 

Jlrtions  of  dozens  of  other  crops. 

'Americans,"  as  some  wit  once  cora- 

-nted,  "eat  what  they  can.  And  what 

.y  can't  eat,  they  can." 

Profit  Is  in  Fast  Production 

The  great  majority  of  the  fruit  and 

actable  canneries  are  located  in  small 

vns  or  countrysides  as  close  as  possi- 

to  the  fields  where  the  crops  to  be 

nned  are  grown,  for  most  of  them 

ist  go  into  cans  the  day  they  are  har- 

sted  so  their  quality  won't  deterio- 

te.    The   canneries,    many   of   them 

presenting  multimillion-dollar  invest- 

nts  in  buildings  and  machines,  oper- 

with  incredible  speed  to  make  the 

vestments  pay. 

To  a  layman  they  seem  to  achieve 
at  speed  almost  effortlessly.  At  Sa- 
il, Oregon,  I  watched  a  cannery 
inch  its  annual  six-week  season  of 
eking  green  beans.  Dumped  by  the 
jckload  onto  endless  belts,  the  beans 
wed  in  a  steady  stream  through  ma- 
ines  which  washed,  graded,  snipped 
[  the  unwanted  tips,  cut  them  into 
2 -inch  lengths,  blanched  them  in 
icf  baths  of  scalding  water  and 
)ured  them  into  cans.  The  cans  then 
oved  under  machines  where  jets  of 
e  steam  pushed  the  air  off  the  top  of 
e  beans  just  before  the  Hds  were 
imped  on. 

Finally,  they  slid  into  horizontally 
volving  continuous  cookers  which 
uickly  heated  them  to  the  point  neces- 
iry  to  sterilize  their  contents  and 
umped  them  into  coolers.  From  there, 
ley  were  sped  into  the  warehouse.  The 
recess  moved  so  swiftly  that  in  a  sin- 
le  hour  13  tons  of  perishables  were 
ansformed  into  some  31,000  cans  of 
2ry  nearly  imperishables. 
Nearly  all  foods  for  canning  require 
lechanical  genius  in  the  commercial 
inner.  In  Plymouth,  Indiana,  for  in- 
;ince,  I  saw  a  machine  which  grasps 
n  ear  of  corn,  cuts  the  butt  end  slickly 
IT  and  brushes  off  the  silk  in  a  final 
oLirish.  After  a  thorough  washing,  the 
ir  races  through  another  machine, 
here  whirling  knives  separate  the  ker- 
cls  from  the  cob  at  exactly  the  right 
epth — all  at  a  rate  of  a  few  seconds 
er  cob.  In  another  city,  I  saw  a  ma- 
hine  which  removes  the  stems  from 
ooseberries.  The  berries  fall  through 
series  of  light  chains  which  revolve 
ke  skipping  ropes  and  neatly  pull  loose 
le  stems  without  bruising  the  fruit. 
Similar  ingenuity  goes  into  the  can- 
ers'  efforts  to  tickle  the  public's  fancy 
rith  new  kinds  of  canned  foods.  The 
nit-cocktail  story  which  a  San  Jose, 
!alifornia,  canner  told  me  is  typical. 
)ne  evening  back  in  the  mid-twenties, 
le  canner's  wife  served  him  a  dessert 
onsisting  of  several  different  canned 
raits  chopped  fine  and  mixed  together. 
t  occurred  to  him  that  a  can  of  such 
iiixed  tidbits  of  fruit  would  save  house- 
wives a  lot  of  work  and  ought  to  have  a 
;ood  market.  He  started  experimenting. 
His  chief  problem  was  to  find  a  way 
dice  the  soft,  slippery  chunks  of  fruit 
o  a  mass-production  basis.  After  doz- 
ns  of  failures,  he  solved  it  with  a 
icky  device  which  pushes  the  fruit 
:hunks  into  one  set  of  parallel  cutting 
)lades    and    holds    them    there    whUe 
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another  set  of  blades  crosses  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  fruit  then  tum- 
bles onto  a  screen  which  eliminates  the 
small  end-particles. 

Next  it  turned  out  that  such  fruits 
as  apple  and  melon  were  so  strongly 
flavored  that  they  dominated  the 
others  and  had  to  be  eliminated.  Ber- 
ries also  proved  unusable  because  their 
colors  stained  all  the  other  fruits.  But  by 
1930  all  problems  were  solved,  and  the 
canner  was  able  to  launch  a  fruit  cock- 
tail consisting  of  peaches,  pears,  pineap- 
ple, seedless  grapes  and  halved  colored 
cherries.  He  has  never  regretted  the 
years  spent  in  developing  the  product. 
Today,  the  annual  fruit-cocktail  pack 
is  over  200,000,000  cans. 

Development  of  many  other  new 
canned  products  has  resulted  from 
basic  scientific  research  on  materials 
from  which  the  cans  are  made.  Ever 
since  the  invention  of  high-speed  man- 
ufacturing of  cans,  the  big  canmakers 
like  American,  Continental  and  Na- 
tional have  been  engaged  in  a  search  for 
new  foods,  drinks  and  other  items  to 
can.  Many  products  simply  can't  be 
preserved  in  ordinary  tin-coated  cans, 
so  the  canmakers  had  to  find  out  why, 
then  do  something  about  it.  The  search 
led  them  into  some  remote  byways  but 
produced  results  of  importance  to  the 
whole  nation. 

The  first  iron  cans  were  coated  with 
tin  because  uncoated  iron  quickly 
rusted.  But,  the  researchers  discovered, 
even  the  most  carefully  applied  tin 
coating  inevitably  left  a  few  pin  points 
of  iron  exposed,  yet  somehow  pre- 
vented those  pin  points  from  rusting. 

Improvements  in  tincoating  methods 
have  made  possible  a  sharp  reduction 
of  the  amount  of  tin  needed,  which  is 
important  because  no  substantial  depos- 
its of  tin  ever  have  been  found  in  North 
America.  The  only  big  sources  are  Ma- 
laya, the  Belgian  Congo,  Indonesia  and 
Bolivia,  from  all  four  of  which  we 
might  be  cut  off  in  time  of  war.  What's 
more,  known  reserves  of  unmined  tin 
are  enough  to  last  only  40  to  50  years. 

Considering  the  present  rate  of  re- 
duction in  the  use  of  tin,  however, 
there's  little  need  to  worry.    In  1940, 


it  took  281/2  pounds  of  tin  to  coat  a 
ton  of  steel  plate  for  cans.  By  1950,  it 
took  only  1 1 .7  pounds  of  tin  per  ton  of 
steel.  Last  year,  the  average  amount 
of  tin  required  was  cut  to  nearly  10 
pounds.  The  canmakers  expect  to  cut 
their  requirements  even  further,  and 
some  think  that  they  can  eventually 
reduce  the  figure  to  five  pounds  or  less. 

Detailed  knowledge  of  how  tin  works 
has  made  possible  its  complete  elimina- 
tion from  many  types  of  cans.  Water- 
less products  such  as  coffee  and  other 
foods,  as  well  as  tooth  powder,  paint 
and  motor  oil  now  go  into  what  the 
manufacturers  call  "black  iron"  cans, 
meaning  unplated  steel.  In  most  such 
cans  plasticlike  enamels  take  over  the 
function  of  tin.  Enamels,  either  sub- 
stituted for  or  added  to  tin  coatings, 
have  made  possible  canning  of  many 
products  for  which  plain  tin  cans  won't 
work.  Beer,  for  instance,  becomes 
cloudy  in  the  presence  of  as  little  as 
one  part  of  tin  per  5,000,000  parts  of 
beer,  but  the  invention  of  a  special 
enamel-coated  can  has  given  the  manu- 
facturers a  market  for  some  2,000,- 
000,000  beer  cans  per  year. 

They  have  not,  however,  depended 
solely  on  scientific  advances  to  expand 
their  market.  Sheer  salesmanship  has 
been  responsible  for  many  odd  items 
finding  their  ways  into  cans.  One  of  the 
oddest  of  all  was  a  canned  prayer  book 
which  had  a  brief  fad  and  sold  several 
thousand  copies  in  the  late  twenties.  It 
was  dreamed  up  by  a  can  salesman 
whose  company  happened  to  be  over- 
stocked with  a  large  square  type  of  can 
just  the  right  size  to  hold  the  volumes. 

And  the  story  of  the  canned  tennis 
ball  is  one  of  the  legends  of  the  indus- 
try. The  idea  of  canning  tennis  balls  was 
conceived  by  a  salesman  for  one  of  the 
biggest  canmaking  companies.  His  firm 
had  pioneered  the  vacuum  can  for  pre- 
serving products,  such  as  coffee,  which 
deteriorate  in  the  presence  of  air. 
Eagerly,  he  tackled  a  sporting-goods 
manufacturer  with  the  argument  that 
tennis  balls  packed  in  a  vacuum  would 
stay  lively  almost  forever. 

After  hearing  him  out,  the  sporting- 
goods  man  led  him  into  the  plant  labor- 
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atory,  placed  a  tennis  ball  under  a  bell 
jar  and  turned  on  a  pump  which  sucked 
air  from  the  jar.  When  the  jar  was  re- 
moved the  ball  promptly  collapsed.  So 
did  the  salesman's  enthusiasm. 

"But  wait  a  minute,"  the  man  called 
as  he  started  to  sneak  away.  "Maybe  if 
you  canned  them  under  pressure  .  .  ." 

The  salesman's  zeal  returned.  He 
submitted  to  a  brief  course  in  tennis- 
ball  manufacture  and  learned  that  it  is 
air  pressure  inside  the  ball  which  gives 
it  its  bounce.  Reducing  air  pressure  out- 
side the  ball  sucks  out  the  inside  com- 
pressed air.  But  increasing  the  outside 
pressure  preserves  the  inside  pressure. 
Tennis  balls  canned  under  pressure  soon 
became  almost  the  only  kind  sold. 

Today,  the  big  can  companies  oper- 
ate laboratories  and  schools  for  training 
their  salesmen  in  the  technology  of 
products  around  which  they  want  to 
wrap  cans.  Most  of  this  work  is  con- 
centrated on  foods  and  beverages,  which 
account  for  about  two  thirds  of  the  na- 
tion's cans,  and  one  of  the  biggest  cur- 
rent developments  is  in  the  "high-short" 
method  of  food  canning. 

Among  the  chief  reasons  why  many 
foods,  such  as  fluid  whole  milk  and 
bananas,  could  not  be  canned  in  the 
past  was  that  the  sterilizing  of  them  in 
cans  required  such  lengthy  heating  that 
their  natural  flavors  and  colors  were  de- 
stroyed. "High-short"  is  a  method  of 
heating  them  to  a  higher  temperature 
for  a  much  shorter  period,  say  350  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  for  30  seconds  instead 
of  240  degrees  for  many  minutes.  The 
method  sterilizes  without  changing 
flavors  appreciably. 

Good  News  for  Banana  Eaters 

High-short  canned  bananas  probably 
will  be  on  the  market  by  mid-1953. 
And  big  shipments  of  high-short  canned 
whole  fluid  milk  already  are  going  to 
Korea,  Alaska  and  other  milk-starved 
areas.  One  milk  canner  claims  that  he 
already  can  market  it  profitably  for  as 
little  as  33  cents  a  quart,  which  brings 
it  close  to  a  price  competitive  with  that 
of  fresh  milk. 

Canners  think  that  eventually  the 
most  important  result  of  the  high-short 
method  will  be  improvement  of  the 
flavor  of  canned  foods  in  general.  Some 
people  say  canned  foods  don't  taste  like 
fresh  foods.  Many  high-short  canned 
foods  may  come  to  be  almost  indis- 
tinguishable from  fresh  foods  in  flavor. 

Experiments  now  under  way  on  steri- 
lization by  ionizing  radiation  may  take 
the  food  canners  even  further  on  the 
way  toward  the  goal  of  making  canned 
food  taste  like  fresh  food.  The  object 
is  to  kill  all  the  bacteria  and  stop  the 
enzyme  action  in  canned  foods,  not  by 
heating  them,  but  by  exposing  them 
either  to  gamma  rays  from  atomic-pile 
by-products  or  to  mechanically  pro- 
duced cathode  rays.  Experts  say  it  will 
be  many  years  before  the  method  be- 
comes economically  feasible. 

The  preserving  of  food  is  the  most 
familiar  function  of  canning.  The  most 
dramatic  is  the  packaging  of  equipment. 
If  a  GI  in  Korea  has  to  repair  a  machine 
gun  or  jeep,  he  gets  the  monkey  wrench, 
screw  driver,  nuts,  bolts  and  other  nec- 
essary tools  from  a  can  which  keeps 
them  in  perfect  condition  until  they  are 
needed.  Perhaps  Ehrenburg  had  this 
American  advantage  in  mind  when  he 
made  his  sour- grapes  crack  that  the  U.S. 
"is  a  tin-can  civilization."         j 
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The 
Silent  Batde 


By  MICHAEL  FOSTER 

He  had  been  a  blockade  runner  during  the  war,  a  homeless 
adventurer  since;  and  now  he  was  risking  his  life  and  his 
ship  for  the  sake  of  the  proud  woman  who  had  spurned  him 


IN  THE  doomsday  light  of  a  wild  North  Pacific  sun- 
set, the  brig  came  slowly  up  out  of  the  southwest. 
Its  two  masts  of  patched  and  weathered  sail  made 
a  lonely  glimmering  against  great  distances,  with  the 
night  coming  on.  This  sea-weary  vagabond  was  stand- 
ing in  toward  a  land  of  dark  low  mountains — the 
broken,  little-known  western  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island. 

On  the  quarter-deck,  a  woman  stood  beside  the 
captain.  The  old  seaman  at  the  wheel  and  the  two 
restlessly  prowling  mates  watched  them  out  of  the 
corners  of  their  eyes.  When  the  stern  of  the  brig 
lifted  and  then  started  a  slow,  heavy  roll,  the  woman's 
long  skirts  swayed  out  a  little  to  one  side.  Captain 
Tom  Rowan  could  feel  their  silken  weight  touching 
for  a  moment  against  his  trouser  legs.  Harshly  abrupt, 
he  nodded  toward  the  distant  coast. 

"Well,  there  we  are,"  he  said.  "Somewhere  beyond 
that  farther  headland.  Whatever  we  find  there,  what- 
ever happens — " 

Mrs.  McAlister  silenced  him  by  resting  her  finger 
tips  on  his  sleeve  of  blue  pilot  cloth,  and  he  turned 
his  head  away  so  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  see 
his  eyes. 

"Yes,  Tom,"  she  said  quietly.   "Then  we'll  know." 

They  were  approaching  this  dark  wilderness  coast 
upon  an  errand  which  was  strange  even  for  this  tur- 
bulent year  of  1868,  m  the  aftermath  of  the  Civil 
War.  And  as  the  two  of  them  stood  overlooking  the 
shadowy  main  deck,  Tom  Rowan  suddenly  became 
conscious  that  from  away  forward  his  crew  was 
watching  them,  too.  Under  the  roped  arch  of  the 
foresail,  braced  back  on  a  port  tack,  all  the  men  of 
both  watches  were  standing  around.  Theirs  were 
fighting  faces,  toughened  by  misfortune  and  by  de- 
feat. A  free  company  of  outcasts,  they  lived  by  risk; 
but  as  practical  men,  they  were  dubious  of  star-eyed 
adventure  for  the  sake  of  a  woman  too  beautiful  to 
be  a  safe  risk,  too  dramatic  to  be  a  reliable  partner  in 
a  deadly  enterprise. 

Coming  up  across  the  world  from  the  Malay  is- 
lands and  the  south  China  coast,  they  were  as  strange 
a  company  as  could  be  found  anywhere  upon  the 
seas,  this  third  year  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 
A  gang  of  ex-Confederates,  sullen  and  homeless  after 
the  ruin  of  the  South  and  the  Cause,  they  were  loose 
upon  the  world  in  search  of  fortune. 

So  here  on  the  brig  Venture  were  lonely  fighters, 
left  over  from  greater  times,  and  perhaps  Tom  Rowan 
was  the  only  man  left  who  could  still  hold  them  in 
any  sort  of  discipline.  His  name  meant  battle  and 
death,  and  winning. 


With  Mary  beside  him.  Tom  was  watching  a 
duel  which  turned  hitn  a  little  sick;  the  senator 
was  dealing  with  Cravell  with  a  wicked  rapier 


But  standing  beside  this  woman  of  the  aristocracy, 
he  represented  the  South  of  small-town  streets;  of  a 
hominy  pot  bubbling  in  the  back  yard  in  autumn; 
and  of  a  stiffly  respectable  front  door,  rarely  used 
because  life  came  and  went  by  the  kitchen  way.  Mary 
McAlister  was  of  the  vanished  South  of  moon-shad- 
owed lawns;  of  silver  and  crystal  and  laughter  in  a 
time-dimmed  dining  room;  of  plantation-house  doors 
flung  wide  open  to  a  flood  of  candlelight  and  music, 
while  the  glittering  carriages  rolled  up  the  drive. 

Waiting  calmly  here  beside  him  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  his  trading  brig — the  only  home  she  had 
tonight — she  was  very  near.  In  the  deepening  colors 
of  sea  and  sky,  her  dress  was  pale  as  a  night-blooming 
flower.  It  was  of  the  stiffest  China  silk,  with  the  elab- 
orate full  skirts  draped  up  in  back.  In  contrast  to  the 
ruflles  of  her  expensively  fashionable  clothes,  her 
■  brown  hair  was  pinned  straightly  back;  and  her  eyes 
were  smoky-blue  and  merry  ...  or  sad.  It  was  so  that 
he  had  always  remembered  her:  a  woman  of  infinite 
contrasts,  like  the  weather  at  sea. 

"Tom,  I've  asked  too  much  of  you,"  she  said.  "I've 
asked  you  to  gamble  everything  you  have  for  me." 

"After  all  these  years  I've  lost,  that's  nothing 
much,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  Tom,  I — ■"  She  bit  her  lip,  and  for  a  moment 
her  eyes  were  closed.  It  was  like  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  kissed  her.  It  had  lasted  a  long  minute  (it 
had  lasted  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life)— and  immedi- 
ately afterward  she  had  slapped  him,  decisively.  She 
had  been  about  sixteen  then,  and  he  eighteen,  that 
afternoon  of  faraway  sunshine. 

"Never  mind,  never  mind,"  Captain  Rowan  said 
briefly. 

AS  THEY  started  walking  aft  again,  they  saw  that 
L  her  uncle.  Senator  Casmont,  had  come  up  from 
below.  The  senator  had  a  harsh,  narrow  face  with  a 
stift"  crest  of  white  hair  brushed  back  from  his  fore- 
head, and  even  at  sea  he  wore  a  high  standing  collar 
with  an  old-fashioned  stock,  and  a  frock  coat.  He  had 
been  a  great  rakehell  and  duelist  in  his  young  days, 
but  as  one  of  the  politicians  of  the  South  he  had  qui- 
eted down  a  bit,  at  least  in  his  public  behavior.  He  was 
standing  beside  the  wheel,  talking  with  the  first  mate 
and  the  old  helmsman.  The  mate,  Joe  Lawson,  had 
been  an  associate  professor  of  literature  before  he 
went  to  sea  in  the  blockade-runners.  And  he  had 
come  back  from  the  war  to  find  the  buildings  of  his 
college  burned-out  brick  shells,  with  weeds  already 
growing  inside.  After  giving  it  some  thought,  he 
figured  his  academic  career  was  over. 

The  old  helmsman  was  also  chief  gunner.  The 
brig,  fitted  out  for  trade  in  the  Malay  seas,  carried 
four  ten-pound  Whitworth  guns,  and  he  kept  them 
polished  with  care. 

"What  a  fierce  little  ship!"  Mary  smiled  faintly 
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Look!  Another  man  switched  to  Kentucky  Club-— 
the  thoroughbred  of  pipe  tobaccos 
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DO  IT  TODAY!  SWITCH  TO 
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KENTUCKY  ClUB 

Notice  how  much  better  your  pipe  tastes — how 
much  fresher  your  mouth  feels  wlieu  you  switch  to 
Kentucky  Club.  Send  for  free  catalog  showing  fine 
pipes  and  how  to  get  them  at  big  savings.  Mail 
Pouch  Tobacco  Co.,  Wliecling,  West  Va.  Dept.  79 


HOW  WOULD  YOU  GET  THE  MONEY? 

Bu  EI.WOOD  THOIVEIV 

NOTHING  WAS  further  from  my  thoughts  a  year  ago  than  buying  a 
railroad.  But  that  boy  was  a  supersalesman.  "Look,  daddy!"  he 
said,  plunking  a  big  color  catalog  on  my  lap,  "this  electric  train  has 
everythirig.  It  runs  on  two-rail  track  and  whistles  and  has  choo-choo 
sounds  and  puffs  smoke — just  like  you  do,  daddy,"  he  added,  watching 
me  take  a  drag  on  my  cigarette. 

I  soon  became  as  enthusiastic  as  Bobby  over  having  a  railroad  system, 
and  we  spent  an  hour  studying  the  catalog  and  picking  out  what  we 
wanted — a  talking  station,  bridge,  log  loader  and  lots  of  other  things. 

After  Bobby  went  to  bed,  I  added  up  the  prices.  Then  /  whistled.  The 
total  was  over  $100!  With  income  taxes  what  they  are,  how  was  I  going 
to  scrape  that  much  together?  Then  I  remembered  Bobby's  remark,  "It 
puffs  smoke — like  you  do,  daddy."  Suppose  I  quit  puffing  smoke — gave 
up  cigarettes.  Suddenly  I  had  another  idea.  I  did  a  little  quick  figuring. 
Yep,  I  could  save  over  .$100  a  year  just  by  switching  from  cigarettes  to 
a  pipe. 

So  that's  how  Bobby  got  his  railroad.  At  the  time,  I  thought  I  was 
making  a  sacrifice.  But  after  I  discovered  Kentucky  Club  pipe  tobacco, 
I  found  I  get  more  pleasure  out  of  smoking  than  ever  before.  Kentucky 
Club  is  one  grand  tobacco — mild  and  mellow  and  really  satisfying. 

Bobby  and  I  have  a  lot  of  fun  running  our  railroad.  He's  president 
and  engineer — and  I  guess  I'm  best  at  being  treasurer  and  pufling  smoke 
— good  old  Kentucky  Club  smoke. 


toward  the  three  talking  men.  "All  of 
us  waifs  and  strays  in  the  world,  all  of 
us  with  pasts  enough  to  make  our  sleep 
uneasy.  And  now  chasing  like  so  many 
pirates  after  a  sackful  of  diamonds  and 
emeralds — if  they  are  there." 

Tom  hoped  miserably  that  the  dia- 
monds and  emeralds  would  not  be 
there.  If  they  were  not,  she  would  have 
nowhere  to  go,  no  one  to  depend  on  ex- 
cept himself. 

And  then  Tom  Rowan  and  Mary 
McAlister  looked  once,  and  straight, 
into  each  other's  eyes.  Each  knew  what 
the  other  was  remembering. 

The  first  time  he  had  ever  really  no- 
ticed her  was  on  a  muddy  country  road. 
She  came  riding  by,  a  little  girl  on  a 
chestnut  horse.  A  Negro  groom  on 
a  stable  pony  followed.  Tom,  a  boy  in 
faded  blue  jeans,  was  walking.  She  was 
Mary  Casmont,  and  her  family's  big 
plantation  was  inland.  But  it's  strange 
about  a  mind's  awakening.  At  the  time, 
he  thought  only  about  how  beautiful 
she  was,  and  how  proud.  Vaguely  he 
wondered  what  it  was  like  to  be  rich. 
His  father  owned  an  old  sea-beaten 
coastal  schooner. 

The  afternoon  he  kissed  her  was  a 
long  time  after  that.  His  father  had 
a  tiny  yawl  which  he  let  out  for  hire, 
and  Mary  had  got  up  a  picnic  with  some 
other  girls  of  neighboring  plantation 
houses.  By  that  time,  Tom  was  mighty 
handy  with  boats,  so  the  pleasure  par- 
ties were  generally  his  job.  But  this  one 
— he  took  them  down-river,  all  the  girls 
in  summery  dresses,  almost  to  the  bar 
of  the  river,  where  the  big  swells  from 
the  sea  towered  up  lazily,  with  sun  and 
seaweed  and  sand  in  them. 

The  girls  were  chaperoned  by  a  se- 
vere young  married  woman,  Mrs.  Vail- 
lart,  who  had  brilliant,  impenetrable 
sloe-black  eyes.  At  noon  Tom  landed 
them  on  a  sandy  island  and  built  a  fire 
for  their  picnic.  Then  he  went  off  and 
sat  down  on  a  drift  log  by  himself  to 
eat  his  own  lunch.  After  a  while.  Mary 
Casmont  brought  him  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  sat  down  on  the  log  near  him.  and 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  had  a 
chance  to  hear  her  talk,  to  him.  Mrs. 
Vaillart  was  watching.  On  the  way 
back  upriver  that  afternoon,  Mary  sat 
on  the  stern  seat  with  him.  Mrs.  Vail- 
lart watched  from  under  the  lace  rim 
of  her  parasol. 

IN  THE  shadowy  old  pier  shed  back 
home,  with  chinks  of  sunshine  com- 
ing between  the  warped  planks,  Mary 
came  to  thank  him.  She  held  out  her 
hand  and  said  what  a  lovely  trip  it  had 
been,  and  her  face  was  so  near,  it  made 
him  oddly  dizzy,  and  somewhere  out- 
side he  could  hear  the  other  girls  laugh- 
ing and  chattering.  When  he  kissed 
Mary  she  drew  a  little  gasping  breath. 
Then  her  eyes  closed.  For  a  minute  her 
lips  were  very  soft.  It  was  the  first  time 
either  of  them  had  ever  kissed  anyone. 
When  his  awkward,  gentle  hands  fell 
helplessly,  both  he  and  Mary  stumbled 
a  step  backward,  away  from  each  othei . 
And  then  she  slapped  him,  a  good  ear- 
ringing  blow.  Then  she  walked  out.  But 
he  knew  she  would  never  tell  anybody. 

The  next  day  he  met  her  in  the  sun- 
drenched main  street  of  the  sleepy 
town.  When  she  first  saw  him  she  fal- 
tered once.  Then  she  hurried  past  him 
with  downcast  eyes. 

In  the  first  sickened  bitterness  of  his 
life — in  the  fierce  loneliness  of  the 
young  and  very  poor^he  walked  on, 
thinking  he  could  never  have  Mary  Cas- 
mont, thinking  that  she  was  ashamed 
of  her  moment  of  weakness,  her  mo- 
ment of  forgetting,  in  the  pier  shed. 
Harshly  dry-eyed  with  hatred  and  re- 
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volt  against  such  a  world  as  he  ha 
been  born  in,  Tom  walked  down  to  th 
river  front.  The  yawl  was  moored  t' 
the  float  below  the  pier  shed,  and  ther' 
Mrs.  Vaillart  was  waiting.  I 

"Oh,  Tom,"  she  called  to  him,  "I  los 
a  brooch  I  was  wearing  yesterday, 
must  have  lost  it  on  the  sand  islanc' 
Would  you  take  me  out  there  to  look? 

Tom  helped  her  into  the  yawl  an 
cast  off.  The  river  water  was  sur 
sparkling,  and  Mrs.  Vaillart  taike 
charmingly  to  him,  as  an  equal. 

On  the  sand  island  they  found  th 
brooch,  an  ivory  oval  bordered  with  j( 
and  pearls  and  thin  gold.   It  must  hav 
been    very    valuable.     It    was   wedge 
down  almost  out  of  sight  among 
roots  of  some  scrub  bushes  where 
girls  had  eaten  their  lunch.   It  was 
odd  place  for  it  to  be.    Tom  couI( 
understand   how   it   had   possibly 
there.    And  then   he  looked  into 
dark  eyes  of  Mrs.  Vaillart. 

The  surf  on  the  outer  bar  was  vei 
loud,  but  not  so  loud  as  the  blood  whic 
suddenly  was  pounding  in  his  ears. 

"I  left  it  here,  Tom,"  LUy  Vai 
said  evenly. 

And  like  a  knowledge  of  death, 
knowledge  he  could  never  have  Ma 

WHEN  they  left,  it  was  sunset,  bt^ 
that  was  all  right.   Lily's  husba 
was  away,  seeing  to  some  property 
owned  in  Virginia.   She  had  Tom  la 
her  at  the  foot  of  a  country  road 
emerged  from  night-black  woods  ne 
the  Vaillart  plantation,  which  was  awa 
down-river  from  the  town.    "Now 
you  let  a  silly  young  girl  flirt  with  yo 
who  doesn't  know  anything?"  Lily  Va 
lart  whispered. 

After  that,  she  didn't  pretend  an| 
more  excuses  about  going  out  to  th' 
sand  island.  Tom  would  find  her  waii' 
ing  at  the  foot  of  the  dusty  countr 
road.  He  would  haul  up  the  yawl's  car' 
terboard  and  coast  in  for  her.  Ther' 
would  be  sun  and  wind  and  the  hurrj' 
ing  light  on  water,  and  there  was  quici 
laughter,  and  Lily's  face  so  sweet,  si 
wanton,  and  sometimes  suddenly  ic 
white  with  the  dignity,  the  frightenc 
proud  dignity  of  a  woman  helplessly  i' 
love.   Once  she  cried,  for  a  long  timt 

When  the  scandal  broke,  it  rocke 
the  town  and  all  the  plantation  countr) 
side  for  counties  around.  An  overset 
on  the  Vaillart  plantation  had  bee 
walking  through  the  woods  one  evenin 
and  had  seen  them  coming  back  in  tk 
yawl.  After  that  he  watched  regularl;, 
And  then  Paul  Vaillart  came  home. 

Lily  vanished  overnight.   It  was 
that  she  had  gone  to  visit  relatives 
Maryland.   As  for  Tom — after  a  ten^ 
ble  scene  of  horrified  shouting  in  tl  j 
kitchen,  his  father  sent  the  sullenly  sileilj 
boy  to  sea.    But  before  the  schooiMl 
sailed,  Tom  made  a  point  of  being  : 
openly  on  the  streets,  badly  scared  bij 
duty  bound  to  meet  Paul  Vaillart.  H 
never  did.   Awed  gossip  said  that  Vai 
lart  had  been  heard  to  declare  that  l 
would  not  have  the  blood  of  a  youn 
boy  on  his  hands,  because  he  knew  thi 
his  wife  was  to  blame.   Besides,  it  Wi 
now  whispered,  he  had  suspected  h< 
before,  with  other  men,  but,  loving  h( 
so,  had  kept  his  broken  heart  throuj 
a  stormy  marriage.  Southern  small-tovi 
gossip  loved  such  dramatic  phrases. 

Months  later,  in  Norfolk,  Tom  heai 
that  Paul  Vaillart  had  sold  his  plant 
tion  and  all  his  other  holdings,  and  di 
appeared  toward  Texas. 

But  to  the  night  Tom  died,  he  wou 
remember  Mary  Casmont's  weddii 
day.  He  was  past  twenty-one  then,  ms 
of  his  father's  grimy  old  schooner,  ai 
he  was  just  in  from  sea.    He  went 
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lid  in  the  rain  across  the  street  from 
church  while  she  was  being  mar- 
1.  He  was  standing  in  a  crowd  of 
stabouts  and  townspeople,  but  both 
iS  of  the  street  were  lined  with  wait- 
carriages. 

Suddenly  the  people  began  coming 
I  of  the  church,  andthen  Mary  came 
I  with  her  husband.  Everyone  was 
1  Tying,  because  it  was  raining.  She 
\i  carrying  her  veil  over  her  arm, 
)  the  end  of  it  floated  free  as  she  hur- 
i  with  her  husband  toward  the  closed 
;  riage  at  the  curb.  In  the  background 
1  family  stood  in  the  church  portico. 
-r  uncle,  the  senator,  was  there.  He 
n  frowning  and  looking  up  at  the  wet 
)  with  disapproval.  Mary's  husband 
n  a  man  of  about  forty,  somehow 
lolarly-looking.  His  name  was  Julian 
\  A  lister,  and  he  was  supposed  to  be 
n  richer  than  the  Casmonts.  Tom 
I  n't  stay  to  see  the  carriage  drive  off. 

r  WAS  eight  years  before  he  saw  her 
ngain.  Then  it  was  in  London,  in  the 
]ing  of  1863.  He  would  always  re- 
imber  the  mist  of  new  green  leaves  in 
1  endless  rows  of  gaslights,  and  the 
lA'-flowing  Thames  at  high  tide  in  the 
tk.  In  fine  linen,  smoking  a  cheroot, 
I  would  be  sitting  inside  a  hansom 
\\,  on  his  way  to  her  house.  His 
ickade-runner,  Moonlight,  was  lying 
\  Liverpool,  and  he  was  in  London 
I  ing  his  return  cargo — a  list  of  grim 
r  cargo. 

^er  house  was  brightly  lighted,  the 
fig  rooms  aglitter  with  crystal  chande- 
s.  A  very  young  widow,  and  an  ex- 
dingly  rich  one,  she  had  taken  this 
ise  in  London  two  years  before, 
ly  in  the  war.  Julian  McAlister  had 
in  1859;  besides  his  fortune,  he 
I  left  an  unpublished  monograph  on 
night-flying  moths  of  Calhoun 
jnty,  South  Carolina.  As  one  of  the 
St  fashionable  hostesses  in  England, 
ry  McAlister  was  doing  the  cause 
re  good  than  many  a  commissioner 
in  the  Confederacy. 
Pom  Rowan  was  there  because  he 
famous  as  the  coldest  daredevil  of 
the  blockade-running  captains.  Four 
es,  he  had  shot  his  way  through  the 
vy  Union  blockading  squadrons  ly- 
off  Wilmington,   North  Carolina; 


and  the  grim  night-talk  of  his  little  guns 
was  already  a  legend  ashore.  Usually, 
though,  relying  on  his  intimate  local 
knowledge  of  the  miles  of  shoals  and 
sea  and  islands  which  stretch  between 
the  two  entrances  of  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  he  got  through  unseen  and  un- 
touched. 

Lily  Vaillart  was  one  of  the  gayest 
and  richest  ladies  in  Wilmington.  Her 
shining  carriage  and  pair  were  famous 
in  the  war-crowded  streets,  and  a  great 
many  people  were  very  respectful.  Once 
or  twice  on  a  midnight  party  with  a  lot 
of  other  people  around,  the  lean  block- 
ade-running captain  and  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Vaillart  touched  their  champagne 
glasses  together,  but  in  that  stately 
house  in  London,  Tom  Rowan  scarcely 
ever  got  to  see  Mary  McAlister  alone. 
There  were  always  guests;  and,  be- 
sides, a  high-nosed  young  aristocrat 
named  Charles  Cravell  seemed  to  be 
forever  in  attendance.  He  was  from 
Georgia,  and  he  looked  like  an  ances- 
tral portrait  in  the  making.  His  elegant 
new  naval  lieutenant's  uniform,  cut  by 
one  of  the  best  tailors  in  London,  set  off 
to  perfection  his  pale  and  haughty  face. 
He  was  attached  to  one  of  the  Confed- 
erate commissions  to  England,  of  which 
Mary's  uncle.  Senator  Casmont,  was  a 
prominent  member.  (The  ragged,  thin 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  mov- 
ing toward  Chancellorsville,  where  the 
thickets  so  soon  were  to  be  splattered 
with  blood.)  Charles  Cravell  distantly 
recognized  the  existence  of  Captain 
Rowan,  the  blockade-runner.  Senator 
Casmont,  however,  was  laboriously  po- 
lite for  political  reasons  when  he  met 
Tom  in  the  drawing  room. 

ONE  evening,  during  a  party  at  her 
house,  Tom  Rowan  found  Mary 
alone,  for  once,  in  a  corner  of  the  con- 
servatory. Her  evening  dress  was  of 
blue  silk,  which  moved  with  pale 
gleams.  "Before  I  sail,"  he  said,  "I'm 
going  to  talk  to  you,  Mary." 

"Yes,  Tom?"  she  said  quietly. 

"I've  loved  you  all  my  life,  Mary.  In 
spite  of — of  everything." 

"D'you  know,  I  think  you're  telling 
the  truth,"  she  said.  "I  saw  you  on  my 
wedding  day.  I  saw  your  face." 

"Didn't  it  mean  anything  to  you?" 
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'Look,  Steedman,  if  you  want  to 
keep  in  condition,  youVe  got  to 
give  up  those  baby-sitting  jobs!' 
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Heublein's  Ready-lo-Serve  Extra  Dry  Martinis  are  ex- 
pertly prepared  with  gin  and  dry  vermouth  selected 
for  their  special  excellence  in  Martinis.  .  a  simply 
stir  with  ice  and  serve  a  fresh  Martini  every  lime.  No 
mess,  no  bother.  The  prices  of  Heublein's  Ready-lo- 
Serve  Cocktails  will  surprise  you  pleasantly. 
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8  Favorite  Varietict:  EXTRA  DRY  MARTINI,  65  proof  •  GIBSON  (very,  very  d 
MANHATTAN,  65  proof  •  DAIQUIRI,  60  proof  •  SIDE  CAR,  60  proof  •  WHISKEY 
OLD  FASHIONED,  70  proof  •  STINGER,  60  proof  •  G.  F.  Htubltin  &  Br«.,  Inc 
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You'll  find  Maine  Sardines  at  your 
grocer's  in  singles,  3,  6  and  12- 
can  combinations  at  new  lower 
prices.  Stock  up  and  save. 
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Pages  of  easy-to-follow  recipes 
with  full-color  illustrations. 
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Maine  Sardine  Industry,  Augusta,  Maine 
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"To  me?  Then?" 

"Now,  you're  not  telling  the  truth, 
Mary,"  he  said,  "but  as  long  as  we're 
talking  about  old  times,  I'm  going  to  re- 
mind you  of  an  afternoon  long  ago.  In 
a  pier  shed.  The  way  I  kissed  you,  we 
— were  innocent." 

Laughing,  she  picked  up  her  skirts 
as  if  to  hurry  past  him.  And  then  she 
stopped  and  faced  him.  "All  right. 
You  may  remind  me,"  she  said,  "but 
very  lightly." 

HER  eyes  didn't  close  this  time.  They 
were  serenely  amused,  and  her 
lips  were  cool  as  petals.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  maybe,  for  her,  this  was  eras- 
ing the  memory  of  their  first  kiss,  re- 
ducing it  to  its  proper  place,  making  it 
something  lightly  childish  and  merely 
charming.    He^  turned  away. 

"Thank  you,  Tom,"  she  said.  "I  just 
wanted  to  make  sure.  That  it's  hope- 
less." And  then  suddenly  she  dropped 
all  pretense  of  fashionable  lightness. 
"You  could  have  had  me,"  she  said  in 
passionate  bitterness.  "I'd  have  thrown 
the  world  away,  to  marry  you." 

For  a  dazed  second  he  stared  at  her. 
Then  he  stammered,  "But — after  we 
found  each  other  in  the  pier  shed  that 
afternoon — the  next  day  I  met  you  on 
the  street,  and  you  wouldn't  even  look 
at  me!" 

"I  couldn't  look  at  you,"  she  said 
simply.   "I  loved  you  so.  And  I  was  so 
frightened.  I  was  waiting  for  you,  Tom. 
You  said  we  were  innocent.    I 
was,"  she  added,  "as  only  a  very 
young   girl   could   be,   in   those 
days,  brought  up  as  I  had  been. 
I  was  hardly  more  than  a  child, 
and  I  was  in  love,  and  I  was 
frightened.    I  didn't  know  what 
to  do  next  or  what  to  say.    I 
thought  you  would." 

"I  was  innocent,  too.  Then." 
He  said  it  grimly,  because  the 
appalling  irony  was  biting  in. 
From  there,  in  a  boy's  bitterness 
of  heart,  thinking  that  the  girl  of 
the  aristocrats  had  haughtily  ig- 
nored him,  he  had  walked  down 
to  the  river  front  and  found  Lily 
Vaillart  waiting. 

"So  when  I  heard  about  you," 
Mary  said,  " — that  you  really 
were — and  Mrs.  Vaillart  .  .  ." 
Her  voice  trailed  off  in  weari- 
ness. "I  suppose,"  she  said  indif- 
ferently, "that  the  worst  part,  to 
me,  was  the  sand  island  that 
everyone  was  talking  about — the 
place  where  I  first  thought  I 
loved  you,  when  I  brought  you  a 
cup  of  coffee  that  day  of  the  pic- 
nic. It's  silly,  and  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter now — it  can't  ever  matter 
more — but  to  me  that  sand 
island  could  always  have  been  a 
— a  sacred  place.  That's  the  way 
a  girl's  mind  works,"  she  said. 
And  she  laughed. 

Still  staring  at  her,  Tom  saw 
starkly  and  clearly  the  bitterest 
obstacles  that  can  stand  between 
man  and  woman — ^^the  hurt  pride 
of  a  woman  and  her  contempt 
for  herself  as  well  as  for  the  man 
who  has  hurt  her. 

"So  it  drove  you  into  a  safe 
marriage,"  he  said  in  dulled 
horror. 

"Yes.  And  when  I  marry 
again,  I  will  know  even  better," 
she  said.  "But  it  will  still  be  to 
a  man  I  can  believe  in.  A  man 
I  can  trust." 

"Mary!"  he  said,  and  desper- 
ately took  her  in  his  arms  once 
more.  She  was  utterly  indiffer- 
ent; she  did  not  even  try  to  draw 


back.  But  her  back  remained  very 
straight.  He  let  his  hands  fall  away. 
He  really  knew,  then. 

On  his  way  out  through  the  crowded 
rooms,  he  passed  Charles  Cravell,  who 
drew  himself  up,  black-browed,  as  Tom 
nodded  good  night.  Then  Tom  walked 
out  of  that  elegant  crowd  and  out  of 
the  house. 

He  did  not  see  her  again  until  the 
ruinous  years  after  the  war.  He  had 
organized  in  New  Orleans  his  joint- 
stock  Company  of  ex-rebel  adventur- 
ers; and,  sailing  out  to  Far  Eastern 
waters,  he  thought  he  was  leaving  the 
past  and  the  South  forever  behind  him 
with  his  fading  sea  track. 

He  thought  so  for  nearly  two  years, 
until  one  day,  in  a  shipping  agent's  of- 
fice at  Singapore,  he  was  handed  a  note 
from  Mary  McAlister.  She  had  seen 
his  name,  master  of  the  brig  Venture,  in 
the  shipping  news.  It  was  lucky,  be- 
cause he  rarely  brought  the  brig  into 
Singapore;  his  trading  was  through  the 
remoter  parts  of  the  Malay  seas.  He 
met  her  on  the  veranda  of  a  hotel.  They 
had  tea.  In  the  long,  gathering  twilight, 
her  beauty  burned  like  a  shaded  lamp. 
At  first  they  talked  only  of  impersonal 
things — of  London,  and  you  could  hear 
the  slow,  laced  singing  of  violins;  of  the 
war,  but  he  could  hear  the  rolling  of 
gunfire  and  the  sighing  crash  of  seas. 
And  then  she  told  him: 

At  the  end  of  the  war  she  had  had  a 
little  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  in 


gold  left  in  the  Bank  of  England.  mJ 
of  it  was  her  own  money,  but  some| 
it  belonged  to  the  now-extinct 
federate  States  of  America — expel 
funds  which  had  been  sent  to  help  || 
in  her  war  mission. 

In  the  confusion  and  vindictiven 
of  those  first  months  after  the  war,  i 
was  afraid  that  all  such  Confeder^ 
tainted  money  would  be  confiscated 
she  took  it  back  to  the  South,  and  afrj 
that  if  she  left  the  money  where  it ' 
it  might  be  tied  up  in  international 
,gation.   She  had  decided  in  a  perfe 
feminine  way  to   make  it  all  entifj 
safe.    Keeping  out  only  a   few  thq 
sands  of  her  own  money  in  the  forr 
a  letter  of  credit,  she  sent  Charles 
veil   to  Amsterdam,   the   jewel-cuttl 
center  of  the  world,  to  turn  all  the  \ 
into  diamonds  and  emeralds.    He 
to  bring  them  and  meet  her  in  Sin] 
pore.   That  was  far  enough  away. 

"Going  to  marry  him?"  Tom  asl| 
brusquely. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  in  a 
less  voice. 
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At  one  state  penitentiary,  conditions  have 
long  been  so  bad  that  they  constitute  a 
scandal  of  national  significance.  Investi- 
gators found  favors  peddled  for  cash 
.  .  .  sexual  perversion  .  .  .  open  gambling 
.  .  .  government  by  buckshot,  leather 
strap  and  rubber  hose  .  .  .  The  shock- 
ing story  is  detailed  in  the  next  Collier's 
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THE  trouble  was,  she  had  been  w 
ing  in  Singapore  all  the  time,  si 
the  spring  of  1866.  And  Charles  Crai 
had  never  arrived. 

Whatever  she  may  have  felt, 
continued  to  live  as  a  fashionable  n 
She  might  as  well — the  McAlister  pi 
tation  had  been  burned  to  the  grou 
After  about  a  year  and  a  half,  S« 
tor  Casmont  suddenly  appea 
in  Singapore.  He  knew  wl 
Cravell  was,  or  at  least  where 
planned  to  be  next  April 
the  senator,  she  said,  was  ^ 
the  Confederacy's  share  of 
jewels.  He  would  resell  tj&^n; 
abroad,  and  a  secret  commi 
would  use  the  proceeds  to  1 
soldiers'  families  in  the  stan 
horrors  of  the  Reconstruct 
But  her  letter-of-credit  mc 
was  nearly  gone.  Her  uncle 
appalled.  He  had  counted 
her  to  finance  the  hunt  for  ( 
veil.  The  senator  was  very  pi 
With  one  small  trunk  and  a 
lise,  he  was  living  in  a  hotel  1 
by  a  Chinese.  Mary  cut  di 
her  own  expenses.  It  looked 
the  end  of  the  string  for  tl 
both — a  poverty-stricken  reij 
to  the  South — when  Tom 
the  brig  came  into  port. 

Cravell,  with  his  bag  of 
monds  and  emeralds,  could 
go  to  any  of  the  capitals  of 
rope    or    South   America, 
fiercely  disillusioned  tough  v< 
ans    of    the    Confederacy 
scattered  over  the  world,  si 
engaging  their  restless  sword 
officers  in  foreign  armies 
from  the  secret  committee, 
word  had  gone  out  about  i 
veil  and  the  fortune — belon 
partly  to  a  lady  of  the  Cause, 
partly  to  the  South — whict 
must   have   been   carrying 
him.    If  he  should  show  U| 
Paris  or  Vienna  or  any  of  the 
cities  of  the  world,  a  recko: 
would  be  swift  and  merciless 
On  the  veranda  of  the  hot 
Singapore,  Mary  put  down 
teacup  with  unsteady  fingers 
I  could  just  find  him,  and 
to  him,  I  .  .  ." 

"Give  it  up,  Mary.    He 
worth  it."  Tom  tried  to  keef 
triumph  out  of  his  voice, 
the  money  go,  along  with 
I  can  take  care  of  you.  And 
waited.    I've  waited,  Mary.' 
"No,"  she  said.   "But  yov 
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J  ng  to  help  me  in  your  brig.  That's 
vy  I  sent  you  a  note." 

^nd  then  she  told  him.  Cravell  had 
t  on  to  the  sea.  A  steward  whom  he 
11:1  kicked  off  his  decks,  apparently 
f'  petty  thievery,  had  approached  the 
Csmont  family,  offering  to  sell  infor- 
r-tion  about  the  missing  fortune.  Cra- 
V I  had  gone  into  partnership  with  a 
CJtime  whaling  captain,  in  a  barken- 
t  b  called  the  Antarctic.  With  a  throat- 
's ling,  scraggly  crew  of  Liverpool 
\  arf  rats,  Portuguese  and  Polynesians, 
t  V  had  established  a  shady  trade  on 
I  wild  northwest  coast,  with  the  Haida 
I  lians,  the  dreaded  remnants  of  a  tall 
r  e  of  sea  warriors  whose  enormous 
t  ;niic-carved  canoes  ranged  hundreds 
I  miles  of  open  sea  from  their  rain- 
iJed  islands,  the  Queen  Charlottes, 
.ivell,  with  his  Yankee  partner,  was 
[  Jmg  with  them  for  sealskins,  but 
I  re  especially  for  the  fabulous  robes 
c  sea  otter,  the  world's  most  luxuri- 
tur.  The  barkentine's  trade  with 
iaidas  was  at  least  partly  in  illicit 

IS  and  ammunition.    And  in  a  deep 

;  on  the  outer  coast  of  Vancouver 
J,  Cravell  and  his  people  in  the 

kentine  were  to  meet  a  big  party  of 
I  i(.las  in  early  April,  in  the  month  of 
t    spring  salmon. 

So  here  was  the  brig  coming  up  from 

L  I  pore  to  keep  that  rendezvous  too. 

:  hrig  and  its  company  were  to  re- 
,  .c  a  15-per-cent  share  of  all  that  was 

I'vcred. 

The  twilight  was  deepening,  and 
s  rs  were  glimmering  above  the  dark 
t  idland.    Joe  Lawson,  the  mate,  be- 

I  pacing  back  and  forth  behind  the 
I  nisman.  Tom  saw  that  Mary's  hand, 
1  ling  on  the  salt-roughened  white  rail, 
\  s  clenched. 

The  brig  crept  in  past  the  headland. 
'  ni  left  Mary  abruptly  and  went  to 

nJ  beside  the  helmsman,  to  take  the 

g  on  a  long  slant  up  the  wide  waters 
1  I  he  inlet.  They  passed  a  high  cliff; 
I    hills  fell  away  to  reveal  a  deep  bay. 

ere  were  big  Indian  fires  along  the 
i  ich.  and  in  black  tracery  against 
I  )se  rosy  smokes,  they  saw  the  masts 

i  spars  of  a  barkentine  at  anchor. 

SMALL  boat,  painted  white,  came 

A  shooting  out  from  the  shadows  un- 

ihe  nearer  shore.  It  was  being  rowed 

i.ii-of-war  style,  the  long  oars  biting 

tan.   A  fresh  young  voice  hailed,  in  a 

jped  British  accent: 

"What  brig  is  that?" 

"Brig  Venture,  cleared  from  Singa- 

re   for   general   trading, "   Tom    said 

ietly.   The  small  boat  had  come  un- 

■  the  brig's  counter.   "Who  are  you?" 

"From  Her  Majesty's  sloop  of  war 

ana.  We're  behind  that  long  wooded 

int,  there  beyond  the  bay.    Anchor 

ere  you  are,  and  the  lieutenant  will 

ard  you  in  the  morning  for  a  look  at 

ur  papers.    The  Admiralty   has  or- 

red  a  patrol   of  these  waters.    Au- 

)rity    is    getting    very    sticky    about 

nericans    making    free    along    this 

JSt." 

Phis    was    something    they    hadn't 

)ked  for.    It  would  complicate  things 

ite  a  lot. 

After    a    long    pause,    Tom    said, 

that's     that     barkentine    just     over 

nder?" 

"Barkentine     Antarctic,      Shanghai. 

lothcr  trader.    Good  night,  sir,"  Her 

ijesty's    midshipman    piped.     "Men! 

ve  way,  all!"   The  oar  blades  dipped 

d  swirled,  and  he  was  gone. 

"Let  go  the  anchor,  Joe,"  Tom  said. 

rail  up  the  sails — but  loosely,  so  you 

a  let  'em  go  again  in  a  hurry." 

They  waited  to  make  sure  the  mid- 

ipman  had  gone  back  to  the  gunboat. 
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Through  his  brass  telescope,  Tom 
finally  saw  the  dancing  little  white  blur 
rounding  the  point.  The  gunboat's  rid- 
ing lights  were  out  of  sight  behind  that 
long,  outthrust  ridge  of  timber,  more 
than  a  mile  away.  By  now  only  a  scant 
cable's  length  off,  the  stern  windows  of 
the  barkentine  were  lighted. 

Mary  McAlister  said  suddenly,  "I'm 
going  over  there  and  see  Charles.  I'm 
going  to  get  this  over  with." 

The  angular,  spare  figure  of  the  sen- 
ator, with  gleaming  white  shirt  front, 
came  out  of  the  darkness  to  stand  be- 
side her.   "1  too,"  he  said. 

Resignedly,  Tom  ordered  a  boat  out, 
with  four  men.  Sitting  in  the  stern, 
Tom  noticed  that  the  senator  was  car- 
rying under  his  arm  a  long,  thin  bundle 
wrapped  in  oiled  silk.  Tom  hitched  up 
his  own  belt  a  little,  where  it  was  sag- 
ging from  the  weight  of  the  pistol  he 
had  slipped  into  his  hip  pocket. 

AS  THEY  came  under  the  salt-rough- 
.  ened  black  side  of  the  barkentine, 
they  were  hailed  from  the  deck,  and 
Tom  answered.  A  rope  pilot  ladder 
came  clattering  and  uncoiling  down  the 
side,  and  Tom  went  up  quickly.  The 
swarthy  mate  at  the  gangway  gaped  as 
a  finely  dressed  lady  followed  Tom, 
managing  her  long  skirts,  and  after 
her  a   distinguished-looking  old   man. 

"We're  friends  of  Mr.  Cravell," 
Mary  said  sweetly.  The  swarthy  mate 
gestured  toward  the  after  quarters. 

The  barkentine,  being  a  big  packet 
and  old-fashioned,  had  a  door  that 
opened  from  the  main  deck,  under  the 
break  of  the  poop.  The  three  of.  them 
walked  down  a  long  corridor  of  state- 
room doors  toward  the  lighted  main 
cabin  at  the  far  end.  And  there  Cravell 
was  waiting  with  a  revolver  pointed  at 
the  door — at  them — as  they  came  in. 

Beside  him  stood  his  Yankee  part- 
ner, a  long-nosed  seafaring  man  with  a 
fringe  of  white  whiskers  under  his 
shaven,  sharp  chin.  His  steely  eyes 
never  left  them.  However,  in  the  pain- 
ful silence,  he  finally  seemed  to  feel 
that  some  amenity  should  be  observed, 
with  a  lady  present.  Awkwardly,  he 
coughed  once  and  muttered,  "Name's 
McCaleb." 

Charles  Cravell  being  what  he  was, 
his  eyes  betrayed  him  by  a  quick,  invol- 
untary flicker  toward  one  of  the  dingy 
teak  panels  of  the  cabin.  Tom  thought: 
So  that's  where  the  loot  is.  Behind 
that  panel. 

In  a  breathless,  curiously  shy  voice, 
Mary  said,  "Charles." 

But  it  was  into  the  old  eyes  of  the 
senator,  not  glittering  any  more  but 
terribly  flat  and  colorless,  that  Cravell 
was  staring.  And  Cravell's  face  was 
getting  whiter  and  whiter.  "So  you've 
come,"  he  whispered. 

His  revolver  was  pointing  directly  at 
the  senator  now,  and  they  saw  the  trig- 
ger finger  tighten.  Mary  started  for- 
ward in  horror,  but  Tom  Rowan  was 
ahead  of  her,  because,  at  her  first  quick 
step,  the  revolver  had  switched  to  her. 
Tom  walked  straight  up  to  the  table  and 
let  the  round  O  of  Cravell's  revolver 
muzzle  point  squarely  between  his  eyes. 

Tom  Rowan  said  softly,  "I'll  take  the 
shot,  Cravell.  Make  the  most  of  it. 
You  haven't  got  time  for  many.  One 
shot  will  bring  my  brig  down  on  top  of 
you.  Go  ahead,  you  bilge  scum.  Pull 
the  trigger." 

Suddenly,  behind  Cravell,  he  saw  a 
face  in  the  darkness  outside  one  of  the 
stern  windows,  and  faintly  shining  in 
the  cabin  light.  It  was  the  face  of  one 
of  his  boat's  crew,  squint-eyed  with 
surprise.  Tom  judged  that  this  man  was 
standing  on  the  shoulders  of  another  in 
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the  boat,  to  see  how  things  were  going. 

The  face  disappeared,  and  with  a 
crisp  rustle  of  her  silken  skirts,  Mary 
was  standing  beside  Tom  at  the  table. 

"Tom,  I  will  not  let  you  trade  your 
life  for  me.  Stand  back.  This  is  my 
business.  Charles,  you  know  why  I'm 
here.  This  is  the  showdown.  I've 
thought  I  loved  you,"  she  said  with  a 
pitiful  break  in  her  voice,  "but  this  is 
the  showdown,  Charles." 

The  Yankee  skipper  McCaleb 
clucked  his  tongue  piously,  but  now 
there  was  a  pistol  in  his  hand  too. 

Cravell's  brows  twitched  once.  In  the 
long,  long  pause  while  these  two  once- 
gay  people  gazed  at  each  other,  the  color 
drained  out  of  Mary's  face,  leaving  it 
so  white  that  Tom  stirred  uneasily. 

"Mary!"  Cravell  said.  "I —  Let  me 
talk  to  you.   Alone.   I — " 

"You  could  have,  in  Singapore,". she 
said.  "I  was  waiting.  You  could  have 
talked  to  me  alone,  and  I'd  have  be- 
lieved you.  But  it's  too  late  now,  by  two 
terrible  years.  I  thought  maybe  if  I 
found  you —  But  I've  seen  you  now, 
and  I  know  you  now." 

YOU  could  hear  her  swallow,  and 
the  Yankee  skipper  clucked  his 
tongue  disapprovingly  again.  Only  Tom 
was  listening  to  another  sound,  as  of  an 
ax  hurriedly  chopping  through  a  hemp 
anchor  cable,  at  the  bitts. 

Mary  said,  "You  weren't  sure  you 
had  me,  Charles,  and  you  did  have  the 
money." 

She  turned  and  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands.  But  Tom,  standing  beside 
her,  sensed  with  surprise  that  she  wasn't 
really  crying.  Puzzled,  he  suddenly  re- 
alized that  she  was  playing  desperately 
for  time,  for  his  life.  With  death  stand- 
ing among  them,  there  was  a  waiting 
silence.    Cravell's  gun  never  wavered. 

After  what  seemed  a  long  time,  Mary 
said,  her  face  still  hidden  behind  her 
hands,  "I  guess  you  were  my  particular 
folly,  Charles.  I  think  that  I — I  even 
understand  Lily  Vaillart  a  little  better 
now.  Except,"  she  said  firmly,  "I  never 
made  such  a  complete  fool  of  myself." 

Tom  turned  from  the  revolver's  muz- 
zle to  stare  at  her. 

"Lily  Vaillart?"  Cravell  said.  "Who's 
she?  I  don't  understand.  Stop  that  silly 
weeping,  Mary.  I'll  talk  to  you  tomor- 
row. I  can  explain.  And  now,  get  off 
this  ship.  All  of  you.  I've  had  enough 
of  this." 

"All  right,  Charles.  All  right,"  Mary 
said  wearily.  "You  can  keep  the  money 
— my  part  of  it." 

And  Tom,  with  a  wild  hope  dawning 
behind  his  expressionless  face,  realized 
that  Mary  was  trying  to  tell  him  some- 
thing— obliquely,  the  only  way  she 
could. 

Slowly  and  distinctly,  Mary  said  to 
Cravell,  "You're  welcome  to  my  money, 
Charles."  So  she  would  have  nowhere 
else  to  go,  except  the  brig.  No  one  else 
to  depend  on.  "Keep  it,  Charles — and 
good-by,"  she  said. 

"Not  at  all!"  Senator  Casmont's  vi- 
cious, thin  voice  came  from  behind 
them.  "I  have  something  to  say  about 
that,  and  I — " 

There  was  a  tremendous  impact,  and 
the  whole  barkentine  gave  a  sickening 
lurch  to  starboard,  so  that  they  were 
all  thrown  sidewise,  off  balance.  Tom 
steadied  Mary  with  an  arm  around  her 
waist.  That  first  crash  continued  in  a 
long,  rending,  splintering  grind.  The 
brig  had  come — was  alongside — and 
the  two  hulls  were  crushing  massively 
together. 

They  heard  the  brig's  grappling 
hooks  slung  onto  the  barkentine,  and 
through  an  open  porthole  they  heard,  in 
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the  confused  darkness   outside,  car 
Joe   Lawson's  quiet,   scholarly   drawi 
"Boarders     away."     That    war-ruin 
company    of    ex-Confederate    fighu 
came     swarming    over,     boarding    I 
deadly    silence.     (Racing    beside    J 
Lawson  to  lead  the  boarders  over  t; 
rail,  the  old  helmsman  looked  loving 
regretfully  at  his  little  guns.   They  h 
sunk  two  prahus  of  screaming  pirfl: 
in  the  Malay  seas,  but  they  couldn't 
used  here,  because  here,  in  this  fi^ 
there  must  not  be  any  noise.) 

Below  in  the  main  cabin,  they  hea 
the  rush  of  feet  as  the  barkentin 
mixed  crew  came  pouring  out  of  t 
forecastle  to  join  the  battle.  And  t 
Yankee  skipper  McCaleb,  with  one  a 
ful  oath,  was  on  his  way.  He  was  ni 
ning  for  the  deck. 

It  was  probably  the  only  sea  battle 
the  world  ever  fought  in  desperate 
lence,  in  strangled  whispers,  in  c» 
died,  muffled  moans  of  agony — fouj 
with  knives,  with  fists,  with  murder 
tight  lips,  in  a  darkness  made  lurid 
the  flaming  driftwood  fires  of  the  H 
das  on  the  beach.  Both  sides  knew 
had  to  be  a  silent  battle.  The  ex-C< 
federates  were  performing  an  act 
piracy  in  boarding  another  vessel.  T 
men  of  the  barkentine  dared  not  ma 
any  noise  because  of  the  hidden  ar 
and  ammunition  they  had  for  trat 
And  the  sounds  of  battle  would  brl 
Her  Majesty's  gunboat  upon  th( 
both,  which  would  mean  hanging  l 
some  and  gray  British  prison  for  eve 
body  else.  They  were  fighting  in  Brit 
waters. 

Tom  Rowan  stayed  beside  Mary 
the    lamplit    main    cabin,    leaving 
fight  on   deck  to  Joe   Lawson.    W 
Mary  at  last  leaning  against  him,  lir 
Tom  was  watching  a  duel  which  tun 
even  him  a  little  sick;  for  in  that  st; 
gering   off-balance   moment   when 
brig  had  laid  alongside,  the  senator  h 
deftly  unrolled  the  slim,  queerly  shaj 
oiled-silk  bundle  he  had  been  carryi    I'Ti 
under  his  arm,  and  now  he  was  deal 
with    Cravell    with    a    beautiful 
wicked  old  dueling  rapier. 
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CRAVELL  had  been  caught  with 
revolver  down,  as,  brilliant-eyed 
horror,  he  clutched  the  edge  of  the 
ble  with  both  hands  to  steady  hims 
against  the  continued  violent  lurch 
of  the  barkentine.  And  so  now,  ev 
time  his  pistol  hand  tried  to  come 
again,  the  rapier,  like  a  long,  colorl 
flame,  licked  out  to  his  forearm, 
sleeve  was  already  cut  in  three  pla 
and  was  dark  with  pouring  blood, 
lock  of  Cravell's  hair  had  fallen  o 
his  white,  wet  forehead. 

He  tried  to  get  the  revolver  up  < 
time  more,  and  the  blade  of  the  raj 
was  there  again.  Tom  Rowan,  with 
own  pistol  long  since  in  his  free  ha 
watched  carefully.  Keeping  an  ear 
the  muffled  sounds  of  the  despei 
deck  battle,  he  glanced  once  at  Mai 
face  beside  his  shoulder.  She 
watching  the  rapier  blade  with  wide 
steady  eyes. 

And  then  instantly,  so  swiftly  t 
you  could  see  only  a  flicker  of  its  li] 
the  rapier's  point  was  at  Cravell's  thn 
forcing  him  step  by  step  backward 
ward  the  panel  at  which  he  had  glan 
when  they  first  came  in,  forcing  himj 
a  curt  gesture  from  the  senator,  to  s 
the  panel  back.  The  point  of  the  rajj 
moved  caressingly  to  the  side  of 
neck,  under  his  ear,  and  Charles  Cra 
was  kneeling.  With  shaking  fingers 
was  working  the  knob  of  a  black  s| 
safe.  When  the  small  heavy  d 
swung  open,  he  reluctantly  lifted 
a  chamois  bag. 
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f'All  of  it,"  the  senator  said.  "Every- 
ng  in  there.   I'll  take  charge,  Mary." 

'1  Cravell  reached  in  again  and  hauled 
!two  heavy  canvas  sacks.  At  another 
ture  from  the  senator,  he  carried 
m  all  in  his  arms  and  dumped  them 
the  table.  The  canvas  sacks  had  the 

imBiderous,  soft  chink  of  gold  pieces; 
i  the  chamois  bag  came  open  as,  in 
y,  he  flung  it  down  on  the  table,  and 
t  of  it  came  a  little  stream  of  flash- 
;  white  and  green  lights.  On  the  dirty 
(lecloth  the  spilled  diamonds  and 
eralds  lay  scattered — a  shining  for- 
le.  Tom  thought  there  were  probably 
t  as  many  stones  as  there  had  been. 
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lOR  an  instant  they  were  all  looking 
at  the  table.  Even  the  senator's 
ique  old  eyes  glanced  once.  And  in 
instant  Charles  Cravell  knocked 
rapier  blade  aside  with  one  hand, 
10  U  with  the  other  punched  his  re- 
-li  !ver  straight  into  the  senator's  white 
id;   rt  front. 

iin:    'So  you  came  for  your  share,"  Cra- 
lie;   1  said. 

b(  ^'Be  still,  you  damned  puppy!"  the 
'M  lator  snarled. 

a:  "I  suppose  you  meant  to  get  away 
A  ;h  it  all,  this  time,"  Cravell  said. 
lis  nee  it  was  your  idea  in  the  first  place 
HI  steal  it  from  Mary." 
I!  That  vicious  recrimination  of  the 
i)  ak  and  the  damned  was  enough  for 
I  :  m  Rowan.  Coldly  and  methodically, 
IB!  shot.  The  slug  from  his  .45  cracked 
fei  linst  the  cylinder  of  Cra veil's  re- 
in Iver  at  the  senator's  shirt  front  and 
It  the  gun,  shattered  and  whirling,  to 
Isi  ng  against  the  bulkhead. 
fl!  "The  rapier  will  be  next,"  Tom  said 
,  i  lasantly,  "unless  you  lay  it  on  the  ta- 
],1  !,  Senator."  The  senator  delayed  for 
till  ong  moment  before  he  put  the  sword 
ati  the  tablecloth;  and  Tom  thought  he 
lei  luld  remember  that  ravaged,  old  face 
lor  his  nightmares  forever.  "Mary,  my 
ski  ir,  throw  this  sword  out  a  porthole, 
art  iase,"  Tom  said. 
k  Walking,  dazedly,  Mary  did. 
Ill  "Now,"  Tom  said,  "talk,  Cravell. 
tid  talk  straight.  Please  understand 
!.  I  want  to  kill  you  anyway." 
mtl  l"Well,  that's  it,"  Cravell  mumbled 
at  lenly.  "You  remember  the  old  man 
lti(  s  on  the  Southern  commission  I  was 
hi«  ached  to  in  London.  So  when  we  lost 
urcl  !  war  and  Mary  sent  me  to  Amster- 

fto  turn  the  money  into  stones — it 
his  idea  for  me  to  keep  on  going.  It 
his  idea!   He  was  ruined,  and  I — I 
\t  my  head.  He  was  going  to  meet  me 
pli  iStamboul.  I  know  he  went  there  and 
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Finally  got  one 
for  ya!  Yeah,  had  just 
about  given  up  hope  for 
someone    for    that    job!" 
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waited,  and  I  hope  he  had  a  nice  wait 
there,  before  he  went  home  to  the 
South." 

Tom  Rowan  said  gently,  "And  you 
made  a  double  betrayal.  You  stole  from 
Mary,  and  then  you  betrayed  the  sena- 
tor, your  accomplice.  Is  that  it?  You 
still  kept  on  going — alone." 

Cravell  didn't  say  anything.  Mary 
sighed — one  of  the  smallest,  most  pro- 
foundly forlorn  sounds  Tom  had  ever 
heard  in  his  life. 

"And  our  friend  the  senator,"  Tom 
said,  "helping  to  steal  from  Mary — 
betraying  the  secret  committee  in  the 
South — trying  to  get  hold  of  the  loot 
again." 

Cravell  burst  out:  "Somewhere  or 
other — in  Singapore  or  wherever — 
he'd  have  given  you  the  slip  and  got 
away  with  all  this.  He  used  to  talk  to 
me  about  South  Africa." 

"All  right,"  Tom  said,  "that  will  do." 
So  that  was  the  reason  for  the  senator's 
dealings  with  the  secret  committee. 
Those  honorable,  ruined  men  had 
raised  enough  money  to  send  the  sen- 
ator as  far  as  Singapore  to  find  Mary; 
she  was  their  only  hope  of  getting  him 
to  Vancouver  Island  to  collar  Cravell, 
since  the  committee  could  not  buy  and 
outfit  a  ship  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Confederate  gold.  "So  everybody  de- 
cent has  been  swindled,"  Tom  said, 
and  added  softly,  "except  Mary,  now." 
But  Mary,  turning  away  from  the  sud- 
denly decaying  old  face  of  her  uncle, 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  Casmont 
had  been  a  proud  name.  The  senator, 
not  quite  hurriedly,  shuffled  a  step  or 
two  away. 

JOE  LAWSON  had  strolled  into  the 
cabin,  with  a  wet  cutlass  in  his  hand. 
"Heard  a  shot,  sir.  Everything  is  sat- 
isfactory on  deck,"  he  said.  "We've 
driven  them  below  hatches.  A  few  ex- 
ceptions, of  course." 

"Very  well,  Joe.  Gather  up  this  stuff 
on  the  table.  Only  the  stones — not  the 
gold.  No  time  for  accounting.  We're 
shoving  off,"  Tom  said.  He  turned  back 
to  the  senator  and  Cravell.  "I'll  leave 
you  two  here  together.  Argue  it  out  be- 
tween yourselves  after  we're  gone. 
Can't  think  of  a  better  punishment,  off- 
hand." 

He  touched  Mary's  shoulder,  and  she 
turned  to  him.  With  Joe  Lawson  walk- 
ing ahead  of  them  carrying  the  chamois 
bag,  they  went  out,  and  Tom  closed 
the  door  behind  them. 

On  the  main  deck,  by  the  light  of  the 
Haidas'  beach  fires,  they  saw  a  few  hud- 
dled, motionless  figures, 
but  most  of  the  brig's 
crew  was  lounging  tiredly 
about.  A  fight  was  a  fight, 
and  it  was  over. 

Tom  said,  "Bring  our 
dead  aboard  the  brig.  Cast 
off  the  grappling  hooks. 
Get  sail  on  her,  Joe.  We're 
standing  out  to  sea." 

As  he  helped  Mary  over 
the  locked  rails  of  the  two 
vessels,  she  whispered,  "I 
tried  to  tell  you,  Tom. 
There,  while  the  minutes 
were  counting.  I'll  try  again 
tomorrow." 

For  a  moment  in  the 
shadows  on  his  own  deck, 
her  tears  were  as  bitter  to 
his  lips  as  the  lonely  taste 
of  the  sea — the  sea  which 
can  wash  away  most  things 
human,  even  tne  proud  fol- 
lies, even  the  years,  and 
perhaps  most  easily  of 
all,  the  signs  of  human 
battle. 
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The  beauty  of  Pendleton's  en- 
during colors  is  richl)'  ex- 
pressed in  this  authentic  Scotch 
District  Check,  the  Coigach. 
The  fabric  is  the  finest  pure 
\irgin  wool  from  the  Pacific 
JSJorthwest,  soft  and  lu.xurious, 
Pendleton-dyed,  spun  and  wov- 
en. The  tailoring  of  all  the  gar- 
ments is  in  the  Pendleton  qual- 
ity tradition  —  for  freedom, 
action  and  comfort. 

llluslratctl 

Sport  Shirt 13.95 

Lounging  Robe  ....  25.00 
Topster  Jacket  ....  17.50 
Pendleton  Gabardine  Slacks 


Always  Virgin  Wool 


Pendleton  Woolen  Mills     •     Portland  4,  Ore. 
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Only  the  hot  dogs  and  soda 
pop  remain  the  same.  Foot- 
ball fans  of  an  older  year, 
like  the  pair  shown  above, 
bundled  up  in  cumbersome 
clothes  to  watch  the  big  game. 
But  they  were  certainly  no 
warmer,  and  not  nearly  as 
comfortable,  as  today's  well- 
dressed   couple   on   the   right 


Debonair  and  Warmer 


By  BERT  BACHARACH 

Clothes  that  give  the  wearer  mobility  as  well  as  warmth  keynote  men's  cold-weather  fashions 


IF  THERE  has  been  one  cold-weather  problem 
that  clothes  d  jners  have  aimed  to  conquer 
in  recent  years,  it's  been  how  to  keep  men 
both  warm  and  mobile  at  the  same  time.  To  real- 
ize the  extent  of  the  challenge,  think  back  a  few 
decades  to  what  the  male  spectator  wore  to  a  foot- 
ball game  on  a  chilly  day.  He  not  only  bundled 
himself  up  like  an  overstuffed  mattress  to  combat 
the  weather,  but  the  layers  of  woolens  he  had  on 
were  so  heavy  they  stooped  the  straightest  shoul- 
ders and  bent  the  broadest  back. 

Modern  technical  developments  in  textiles,  fin- 
ishes, processing  and  construction  have  now  come 
along  to  make  it  possible  for  men  to  walk  instead 
of  waddle  despite  the  coldest  weather.    Practical 


experiments  conducted  during  the  Byrd  polar  ex- 
peditions and  by  the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps 
during  and  since  World  War  II  uncovered  the  sur- 
prising fact  that  certain  lightweight  fabrics  keep 
out  the  cold  better  than  heavy,  bulky  cloths.  And 
scientists  also  found  chemical  processes  which, 
when  applied  to  the  materials,  made  them  even 
more  resistant  to  wind  and  cold.  The  recent  intro- 
duction of  a  lining  material  called  "Milium"  is 
a  case  in  point.  It  consists  of  coating  lightweight 
fabrics  with  metallic  particles  to  reflect  and  main- 
tain body  warmth.  Topcoats  with  the  new 
linings  are  warm  enough  for  almost  the  coldest  days. 
All  of  the  other  articles  of  men's  apparel  are 
following  the  lighterweighl  trend  set  in  outerwear. 


Winter  suits,  for  example,  weigh  less  than  ever.t 
and  many  are  no  heavier  than  the  ones  once  worni 
in  sunmier.  The  trend  to  less  bulk  is  particularly! 
true  in  formal  clothes,  which  now  are  sold  for  win- 
ter wear  in  so-called  "tropical"  weights.  And  hats,! 
shirts,  wool  underwear,  socks  and  shoes  also  are| 
much  lighter  than  they  used  to  be. 

These  developments  have  added  new  styling  andl 
comfort  to  winter  apparel.  Gone  forever  is  the! 
era  when  the  male  hibernated  from  fall  to  springl 
in  bulky,  shapeless  clothes.  Now  he  can  look  asl 
trim,  feel  as  casual  and  be  as  comfortable  in  thel 
winter  as  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  And.  mosll 
important,  he's  just  as  warm  as  he  would  be  in  lonsl 
flannel  drawers  and  a  stocking  cap. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  COLLIER'S  BY  PETER  DIMITRt 
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)       '  DON'T  MISS 
'ii^MOS'N'ANDyS  10,000th 
BROADCAST. .  -  an  event' 
unprecedented  in  radio 
historq...a  milestone  in  radio 
enjoyment ...  Sundaq, 
November  16, 7:30  PM, 
EST,  on  CBS  RADIO 
NETWORK  for  REXALL. 


DEEP-CUT  BARGAINS 

November  5  through  22  only 


SP£C/Al  OfF£R/ 


BISMA-REX  POWDER 


and 


Reg. 

94<  VALUE 


BISMA-REX  MINT-    nowAA. 
FLAVORED  TABLETS  ""''D?^ 


Here's  a  real  bargain  buy  for  prompt,  prolonged  relief  from  acid-indigestion. 
For  the  price  of  the  Powder  alone,  you  get  both  forms  of  Rexall's  famous 
Bisma-Rex  antacid  formula:  the  Powder,  for  home  use,  plus  36  tasty  easy- 
to-take  Tablets,  for  purse  or  pocket.  It's  the  Value  of  the  Month! 


1/2  POUND 


CHIPS 


%^^c\a\  J9v 


Delicious  honeycomb  chips  coated 
with  smooth,  rich  milk  chocolate. 
In  flavor-sealed  package. 


STAG  PARLAY  *2°°.r!!"!  $|I9 


COMBINATION 


NOW 


cs 


CD 


'Mint  Freeze" 

After-Shave  Stick 
"Mint  Freeze" 

Deodorant  Stick 

Refreshing,  frosty-fresh,  icy  cool! 
Gets  you  off  to  a  winning  start. 


''°^''""'  HOT  WATER 
BOTTLE 

oniy88< 

You'd  expect  to  pay  up  to  $1.29! 
Made  of  fine  quality  rubber  for  years 
of  dependable  service. 


Over  'A  Off 

REX-RAY 
INFRA-RED 


LAMP  AlsNow^P 

Low  glare.  Soothing  heat  helps  re- 
lieve winter's  aches  and  pains. 


ELKAY's  AEROSOL  AIR  REFRESHER  C^l 

ONLY 


Push-button  spray  kills  cooking,  bath- 
room, garbage  and  pet  odors;  clears 
smoke  in  seconds. 


5  Ox. 

Reg.  98< 


CrtI 
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REXALL  DRUG  PRODUCTS   ARE  GUARANTEED 
TO  GIVE  SATISFACTION  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 


LOSE  WEIGHT  THIS  NEW,  EASY,  NATURAL  WAY 
(Li^«jla^  REDUCING  PLA| 

Now— a  new,  scientific  way  to  slender  beauty.  You 
will  find  this  plan  the  easiest,  most  pleasant  way 
in  the  world  to  reduce.  You  don't  starve.  You  don't 
count  calories.  All  this  work  is  done  for  you  with 
generous,  appetizing  yet  low- calorie  menus... 
plus  a  delicious,  hunger-reducing  wafer  called  the 
Ann  Delafieid  Appetite  Reducer... and  your  diet  is 
supplemented  with  Ann  Delafieid  Vitamin  Capsules. 
If  your  doctor  says  that  your  excess  weight  is  not 
due  to  organic  causes,  start  on  your  Ann  Delafieid 
Reducing  Plan  today!  It's  easy... it's  fun! 


ONir    0 
LOOK  WHAT  YOU  GET 

■  116-page  book  giving 
plan,  menus,  beauty  tips. 

•  30-day  supply  of  Appetite 
Reducer  Wafers. 

•  30-daysupplyof  AnnDela- 
field  Vitamin  Capsules. 


EXAU 

Drug  Stores  Everywhere 


l|Ayn||   AnOnOP     An^'hisfomina  one/ APC  compound /or        /IQa 
nCAdll  fllid|Jdt,  all.-round  relief  from  cold  iymptoms,  IS's,  *T«I^ 

DpVilll    Mi    Q1      ><">9y'  amber-color  moufltwash,  gargle,         7Q£ 
nCAall    ITU"  J  I,   all-purpose  antiseptic,  pint I  51* 

Rexall  Hydrogen  Peroxide,  ir^T/otTfr;; ,  18< 

Cottage  Chocolates,  I^^S^^^ypo^nd-.U-W 

DOVOII    Acnirin     no  faster-acting  aspirin  made.  tiAt 

nCAail    nO|Jllill,    Bottle  of  100  5-grain  tablets Jf* 

Oiag  OnaVe   tream,    "noicrope"  shlying,'i°mbo  tube,    40* 

Ronson  Lighters,  'aZtT.X.tm!': $6.95 

Christmas  Cards 

America's  Biggest  Value  |       Imperial  Box 

;^^^  Worth  $2.50 1       ^^^^^  Worth  $2.30  ^o 

BOX  98*1  ^W^ml^t,. 

50  handsome  cards  with  glit-    |    18  extra-large  cards.  All  dif-  ^ 

tery  snow,  colorful  trim.  Less    i    ferent.  Many  with  gold  leaf  or  ^> 

than  2f  each.                          '    metallic  foil.  ^( 

25  Special  Christmas  Cards,  each  different  and  beautifully  y-t 

styled,  complete  with  envelopes.  $1.25  value 49<  o° 

Symphony  De  Luxe  Christmas  Cards,  14  different  cards  printed 
.  on  smart  pebble-grain  paper.  Gold  or  silver  designs 98< 


You'll  Like  These  New  Rexall  Products 


»•>«<>  PLASTIC  QUIK-BANDS 

These  flexible,  elastic  bandages  cling 
easly  and  comfortably... even  on 

Rnuckles!  Flesh  color,  waterproof.  0.1- 

and-grease-resistant. 


27'$ 


<5§f 


\v^ 


««••  \ 


Rexall 

I  '^]  New 


^    NASOTHRICIN  Noseo.ps 

,«pS"'"^,''""  '"''''"'°*'^  Tyrothricin  and 


Dp^n»«onh.7      ,       o'liioiotic  lyrothricm  and 

ongest,on...,nh,b,ts  many  bacteria... "opens 
up  nose,  more  completely  covers  nasal  passages 

R.X-"  LOZOTHRICIN  Ihroot  loxenges 

NOW  ..fast,  effective  relief  from  irr.  (^^ 

S  throat.  Combines  pain-relief  0 
Aspirin  and  the  antibiotic  action  of 


?;KirCh.r;;entho.-flavored. 


2-Way  Cough  Relief !  American  Custom  {     CARA  NOME 


Rexall 


CHERROSOTE 


^msD 


Helps  loosen  coughs,  i 
soothes  irritated  I 
throat  membranes.     ! 


CHOCOLATES  1  HAND  CREAM 


4  Ox. 

$110 


Pure,  mild,  safe  for 
most  sensitive  skins, 
it's  hypo-allergenic. 
Economy  10-oz.  size, 
$2.20 


EVERYDAY    NEEDS 


Cascade  Ink  Tablets  or  Envelopes 10< 

Adrlenne  Professional  Style  Hair  Brush 98< 

Stag  Lather  Brush,  natural  or  nylon  bristles,  98< 
Antique  Crush  Writing  Paper,  40  white  sheets, 

24  envelopes,  embossed  finish 98^ 

Filler  Paper,  2  or  3  punch,  generous  count,  25^ 
Rexall  Deluxe  Tooth  Brush,  6  approved  styles, 

including  popular  fine-texture  nylon  .  .59< 
Maximum  Hard  Rubber  Pocket  Comb,  5-inch  19^ 
Electrex  Wet-Proof  Heating  Pad,  3-speed 

switch,  flannel  cover,  UL  approved. .  $4.98 


REXALL    REMEDIES 


Rexall  Milk  of  Magnesia,  pure,  mild,  creamy- 
smooth;  less  "earthy"  taste,  full  pint   39< 

Rexall  Nasal-Ator.  inhaler  for  nasal  conges- 
tion; easy  to  use,  handy  to  carry 47^ 

Rexall  Antihistamine,  prompt  relief  from  cold 
symptoms,  25  mg.  tablets,  bottle  of  15, 39* 

Rexall  Aspiroids,  5-way  relief  from  cold 
symptoms,  36's 69* 

Monacet  APC  Tablets,  for  pain  relief,  25's  .29* 

Rexall  Analgesic  Balm,  quick,  soothing  relief 
from  pain  or  soreness,  1-oz.  tube  49* 

Rexall  Cherry  Bark  Cough  Syrup.  3  oz 39* 


VITAMIN    VALUES 


Brewer'sYeastTablets,VltaminBi,B2,100's,39* 

Rexall  Cod  Liver  Oil.  high  potency,  pint.  .$1.39 

Rexall  Polydrops.  liquid  concentrate  for  babies; 

mix  with  formula,  milk,  juices,  lOcc.  .  .81* 

Rexall  Yeast  t  Iron  Tablets,  lOO's 59* 

Rexall  Polymulsion,  child's  liquid  vitamins,  $1.15 


MEDICINE  CHEST   NEEDS 


Alco-Rex,  cooling  alcohol  body-rub,  pint  49* 
RexaH  Boric  Acid,  powder  or  crystals,  4  oz..33* 
Rexall  Aspirin  for  Children,  fast-acting, 

orange-flavored;  50  one-grain  tablets,  35* 
Glycerin  Suppositories,  adult  or  infant,  12's,  43* 
Rexall  Eyelo,  soothing,  cleansing  lotion  for 

irritated  eyes;  half-pint  with  eye-cup  .  .59* 
Rexall  Mineral  Oil,  heavy  body,  non-fattening, 

nonhabit-forming,  full  pint 69* 

Defender  Nose  and  Throat  Atomizer 89* 

Quik-Tel  Fever  Thermometer,  oral  or  rectal, 

easy-to-read,  accurate $1.55 

Stag  Lip  Aid.  for  sore,  chapped  lips 39* 

CaraNome  Indelible  Lipsticks,  10  shades    $1.10 
Cara  Nome  Compressed  Face  Powder,  smooths 
on  evenly— without  water,  clings  for 

hours,  in  4  glamorous  shades $1.10 

Cara  Nome  Cold  or  Cleansing  Cream.  3  oz.,  $1.10 

"84-80"  Nail  Polish  Remover.  3  oz 29* 

Stag  Hair  Oil.  pleasantly  scented.  3  oz 40* 


Our  finest!  Deluxe 
assortment  of  milk 
and  dark  chocolates, 
distinctively  boxed. 


FIRST  AID   HELPS 


Rexall  Pro-Cap  Adhesive  Tape,  sticks  better,  is 

less  irritating;  waterproof,  Vi"  x  5  yds.,  20* 
Rexall  Quik-Pads,  ready  to  use  bandages  33* 
i^exallMercurochrome, with  applicator,  >/;oz.,  25* 
Rexall  Tincture  Iodine,  with  applicator,  1  oz.,  17* 
Rexall  First  Aid  Kit.  7  basic  needs  and  First 
Aid  Manual  in  handy  metal  kit $1.25 


you  CAN  OePENO  ON  ANY  ORUO  PRODUCT  THAT  BEARS  THE  NAME  REXAIL 


Right  reserved  to  limit  quantities.  Prices  subject  to  Federal  Excise  Tax  where  applicable.  Items,  prices  and  dates  may  vary  slightly  in  Canada.  Rexall  Drug  Company,  Los  Angeles  48,  California. 
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She  saw  his  cold  anger  grow  to  a  strange, 
wild  fury.  "Won't  you  ever  learn  that 
money  don't  grow  on  trees?"  he  shouted 


f 


hers  Wife 


He  didn^t  have  loving  ways,  but  a  woman  has  a  way  of  knowing  when  her  man  is  ready  to  celebrate 

By  DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON 


IRONING  blue  work  shirts  with  the  skill  of  long 
practice,  Winky  Gallagher  preferred  not  to 
face  the  fact  that  the  eleventh  day  of  Novem- 
ber was  her  wedding  anniversary.  For  part  of  the 
morning,  involved  in  the  children's  plans,  she  had 
been  able  to  avoid  it. 

Franny  went  off  in  a  dramatic  flurry  on  a  hiking 
trip  with  the  Girl  Scouts.  Eileen  left  with  her  bi- 
cycle and  five  sandwiches,  and  a  parting  reminder 
that  she  was  double-dating  for  supper  and  a  dance 
at  the  Moose  Hall. 

After  Mickey  had  set  out  on  his  latest  solemn 
project,  catching  grasshoppers  to  put  in  bottles, 
Winky  stopped  evading  her  memories  and  thought 
about  her  wedding  day.  She  had  been  eighteen — 
and  how  smart  you  were  at  eighteen,  with  all  your 
big  ideas!  Her  ambition  then  was  to  save  up 
enough  for  a  fur  coat,  but  she  had  never  got  more 
than  five  dollars  together  all  at  once. 


Gallagher  was  four  years  older,  dark-haired, 
with  no  expression  on  his  face  if  he  could  help  it. 
There  had  been  about  Gallagher,  at  twenty-two,  a 
young  sternness  that  twenty  years  later  was  close 
to  grimness.    He'd  had  a  look  of  mystery. 

Winky  had  assumed  that,  once  they  were  mar- 
ried, his  mind  and  heart  would  be  open  to  her  so 
that  she  would  understand  the  mystery,  but  she 
still  didn't.  Gallagher  seldom  confided  his  trou- 
bles and  was  casual  about  his  triumphs.  He  dis- 
liked emotional  displays. 

In  twenty  years,  she  had  learned  a  lot  about 
him,  but  she  still  couldn't  be  sure  what  he  was 
thinking  about. 

Gallagher  had  not  changed,  but  Winky  had. 
Ironing  his  shirts,  she  winced,  remembering  how 
painful  that  changing  had  been. 

A  voice  at  the  door  said,  "Yoo-hoo."  and  she 
jumped,  although  the  voice  was  familiar  enough. 


Petal  Dorris — and  a  silly  name  that  was — usuall>l 
strolled  over  during  the  morning.  Winky  was  s| 
nickname,  but  Petal — Heaven  help  the  girl — wa 
what  her  neighbor  had  been  christened. 

"Coffee's  in  the  pot,"  Winky  said,  without  turn-] 
ing  around.   Petal  filled  a  cup. 

"I'm  going  uptown  to  pay  bills,"  Petal  said.  "Noll 
that  Bill's  pay  check  will  do  it.  Want  to  come?'! 
Petal  still  had  the  complacency  of  a  young  wifcl 
who  thinks  she's  going  to  get  the  world  with  il 
fence  around  it,  on  the  installment  plan.  « 

"I've  got  work  to  do,"  Winky  said.  "P 

"You  never  do  pay  bills,  do  you?"  Petal  hintedl 
"Gallaaher  must  like  to  handle  the  money  him-| 
self." 

"He  doesn't  like  to.  but  he's  willing,"  Wink>| 
told  her  coolly.  And  how  we  handle  money  is  oiim 
business,  she  wanted  to  add.  Paying  householcl 
bills  was  a  woman's  job,  but  Gallagher  could  tossi 
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money  on  a  grocery  counter  with  the 
swagger  of  a  man  buying  a  new  car. 

I've  only  got  forty  cents  in  my  pock- 
etbook,  she  recalled.  But  Gallagher  and 
I  understand  each  other. 

It  hurt  her  to  remember  how  they 
had  come  to  that  understanding 
through  the  rocky  years. 

Petal  sipped  coffee  and  yawned. 
"Say,  isn't  this  your  and  Gallagher's  an- 
niversary?" 

Winky  set  the  iron  down  hard.  This 
day  was  nobody's  affair  but  hers — and 
Gallagher's  if  he  wanted  to  make  some- 
thing of  it. 

"What  makes  you  think  so?"  she 
hedged. 

"Why,  we  were  moving  in  just  a 
year  ago,  and  I  remember  he  had  a  cor- 
sage delivered." 

"Yes,  I  believe  he  did,"  Winky 
agreed.  It  was  the  only  corsage  she'd 
ever  had  in  her  Hfe. 

It's  just  as  well,  she  thought,  that 
you  don't  know  about  the  other  years 
when  there  was  no  present  at  all,  when 
he  stormed  and  I  cried.  Go  ahead  and 
think  this  is  a  sweet  occasion  and  we 
coo  at  each  other!  Gallagher  is  a  stran- 
ger to  me  still.  I  never  know  what  he's 
going  to  do. 

"Don't  you  ever  go  out  and  cele- 
brate?" Petal  probed.  "Of  course, 
you've  been  married  a  long  time." 

A  long  time — and  who  else  could 
have  stuck  it  out  with  Gallagher? 

"Sometimes  we  do,"  Winky  told  her. 
"I  don't  know  what  we'll  do  this  time. 
I  let  him  surprise  me."  That  was  the 
honest  truth.  What  Gallagher  did  was 
often  a  surprise. 

"He's  a  funny  guy,"  Petal  com- 
mented, distantly  amused.  "If  Bill  tried 
to  keep  his  whole  pay  check,  he'd  hear 
from  me!  ...  Of  course,"  she  added 
hurriedly,  "it's  none  of  my  business." 

"It  certainly  is  not,"  Winky  agreed. 
"In  Gallagher's  house,  nobody  criticizes 
him  but  me.  And  I've  got  no  com- 
plaints." 

Petal  yawned  again.  "I  better  go. 
Seems  like  I  hear  the  baby." 

"I  was  wondering  when  you  would," 
Winky  said.    "Good-by." 

While  the  bread  baked — and  cinna- 
mon rolls  because  Gallagher  liked  them 
— she  washed  her  hair  and  put  it  up  in 
pin  curls.  There  was  a  touch  of  gray 
in  the  light  brown,  but  it  didn't  show 
when  the  strands  were  wet.  Staring  at 
herself  in  the  bathroom  mirror,  with 
pins  between  her  teeth,  she  remembered 
her  wedding  day. 

TWENTY  years  ago  they  didn't  have 
blood  tests  that  required  you  to  wait 
and  gave  you  time  to  change  your  mind. 
Still,  she  had  had  a  day  to  think.  Be- 
cause the  night  Gallagher  asked  her,  the 
stores  were  closed,  and  he  couldn't  buy 
a  ring. 

That  was  a  surprise,  that  he  should 
be  so  sentimental.  Gallagher  gave  the 
impression,  in  those  days,  of  careless 
contempt  for  the  world  and  all  that  was 
in  it.  He  stared  at  you  like  an  insolent 
prince  and  didn't  seem  to  give  a  hang 
about  anything. 

Winky  was  gay  and  breathless,  care- 
less and  laughing  and  sharp  of  tongue. 
They  were  going  to  get  married,  but 
they  were  never  going  to  be  stodgy  hke 
other  people. 

She  was  living  with  her  married  sister 
then,  working  in  a  cafe.  She  didn't 
even  tell  her  sister  they  were  going  to 
be  married,  but  hugged  the  secret  all 
day  at  the  cafe  and  got  her  orders 
nixed  up  as  the  hours  dragged  by. 

Gallagher  was  driving  a  truck  in 
those  days.  He  could  have  stopped  off 
to  say  hello,  but  that  day  he  didn't.  He 


didn't  even  come  to  take  her  home  after 
work,  and  she  felt  dismay,  distrust  and 
finally  panic.  (In  twenty  years,  she  had 
almost  got  used  to  feeling  panic  in  con- 
nection with  Gallagher.) 

He  came  to  her  sister's  house  after 
eight,  casually,  as  if  they  were  only 
going  to  the  movies.  He  had  his  own 
car,  a  beat-up  Model  T.  "Ready,  kid?" 
he  drawled,  and  her  heart  melted. 

"I'm  ready,"  she  answered,  and  Gal- 
lagher said,  "Am  I  surprised!" 

They  liked  to  be  together,  to  go  rid- 
ing, to  dance,  to  jeer  at  each  other  with 
their  own  biting  brand  of  teasing.  They 
didn't  know  much  about  marriage,  ex- 
cept that  theirs  wasn't  going  to  be  like 
other  people's. 

THEY  were  married  by  a  minister. 
Then  they  went  to  a  tourist  camp  a 
mile  out  of  town,  and  Winky  began  to 
wish  they  had  done  a  little  planning 
about  where  they  would  live. 

By  their  first  anniversary,  they  had 
a  room  they  called  an  apartment;  it  had 
an  electric  plate  and  a  cupboard  made 
of  apple  boxes.  Winky  had  lost  her  job 
because  times  were  hard  and  the  pro- 
prietor's wife  had  gone  back  to  wait- 
ing on  the  counter.  Winky  was  tired 
of  the  cramped  apartment  and  irked  at 
having  no  spending  money  any  more. 
When  she  asked  for  money,  Gallagher 
grumbled. 

On  that  anniversary,  Winky  rumpled 
his  hair  and  suggested,  "How's  about  we 
go  dancing  to  celebrate?" 

Gallagher  gave  her  a  long,  unsmiling 
look.  "What's  there  to  celebrate?"  he 
inquired. 

While  she  railed  and  cried,  he  just  sat 
and  looked  at  a  newspaper. 

Why  couldn't  he  have  said,  "We  can't 
afford  it,  kid?"  He  couldn't  because  he 
was  Gallagher. 

On  her  twentieth  anniversary,  Winky 
took  the  bread  and  cinnamon  rolls  out 
of  the  oven  and  considered  stirring  up 
a  cake.  But  Gallagher  might  be  better 
pleased  if  she  mowed  the  lawn,  and,  be- 
sides, her  hair  could  dry  in  the  sun. 

Pushing  the  lawn  mower,  she  remem- 
bered the  second  anniversary  with  pain. 

They  had  moved  west  of  the  moun- 
tains by  that  time,  to  this  railroad  town 
where  they  still  lived,  because  Galla- 
gher's father  owned  this  house  and  they 
could  rent  it  for  five  dollars  a  month. 


Gallagher  worked  in  the  woods,  cuttli 
cordwood,  and  came  home  wheni 
could  hitch  a  ride.  The  old  Model 
was  a  pile  of  junk  out  in  the  alley.i 

Winky  was  earning  a  little,  work 
relief  at  the  telephone  office  and  il 
restaurant.  She  had  a  chance  to  buyj 
almost-new  washing  machine  for  fc 
dollars.  That  wasn't  frivolous,  l| 
pretty  shoes  or  the  other  purchases  (_ 
lagher  grouched  about.  She  was  pleal 
with  her  decision.  She  felt  grave  il 
responsible.  She  paid  ten  dollars  doj 
out  of  her  own  money,  and  reportec 
Gallagher  with  pride. 

She  saw  his  cold  anger  grow  t(| 
strange,  wild  fury.  "A  wash  machinl 
he  shouted.  "Now  you  got  to  havi 
wash  machine!  Won't  you  ever  le.| 
that  money  don't  grow  on  trees?" 

Winky  had  never  before  been  so  hi 
and  angry  that  she  couldn't  talk.  C| 
lagher  went  out,  slamming  the  door.i 

"I'll  pay  for  it  with  my  own  mone 
she  yelled  after  him. 

But  she  decided  not  to  pay  for  it| 
all.  Not  knowing  for  sure  where 
was  going — to  her  sister's,  maybe- 
packed  a  suitcase.  She  wrote  a  si 
stilted  note,  signed  with  her  given  naiL 
Susan,  and  left  it  on  the  dresser — a  fa 
well  note  to  the  man  she  had  marri 
two  years  before  on  that  day. 

Then  she  walked  downtown  towi 
the  depot,  but  she  never  got  there, 
the  street  she  saw  the  man  for  wl: 
Gallagher  was  cutting  cordwood. 

He   acted  embarrassed  as   he  Sii 
"Miz  Gallagher,  I'm  sure  sorry  I  hac 
let  him  go.   People  ain't  paying  me  I 
the  wood,  and  I  got  no  money  to  (I 
wages  with,  and  that's  the  straight  ofl 
When  winter  comes,  they'll  have  to  pj 
and  I'll  have  work  for  him  again, 
a  good  boy." 

WINKY  heard  herself  answer,  "' 
is  that  what  it  was?  He  didn't 
me  much  about  it." 

How  many  people  had  seen  her  thi 
on  the  street  with  the  suitcase?  Wt] 
she  turned  and  went  back,  what  t] 
they  guessed? 

Beside  the  note  on  the  dresser  v| 
Gallagher's  key  ring.  Had  it  been  th 
before?  She  didn't  know — and  af 
eighteen  years,  she  was  still  not  sure 

She  canceled  the  washing-mach 
deal  and  humiliated  herself  to  get 
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te  dollars   back.     The   woman   who 
o\  ed  the  machine  needed  the  money 

to 

he  days  dragged  by.    Where  was 

Glagher?    She  passed  from  hope  to 

doair  to  resolution.  If  he  stayed  away 

fil  years,  she'd  still  be  there  waiting. 

t  the  end  of  five   days  he   came 

h(ie,  with  a  stern,  closed,  challenging 

on  his  face.    Winky   would  not 

lit  that  she  had  suffered.    The  first 

g  she  said  was,  "If  you  don't  get  a 

handle  on  the  ax,  somebody's  liable 

et  hurt." 

le  went  out  without  a  word  and  split 

-irewood  for  the  range.   He  threw  it 

le  box  and  stood  staring  at  her,  his 

moving  as  if  he  couldn't  get  words 

Then  he  said,  with  his  voice  crack- 

"Winky — "   He  went  down  on  his 

:s  and  pressed  his  face  against  her 

le    she    begged,    "Don't,    darling, 

se,  please  don't!" 

If  you'd  been  gone,"  he  said  in  a 
ked  voice,  "I  was  going  to  shoot 
.elf." 
le  had  a  gun  in  his  pocket. 

1  0  WORD  of  that  terrible  time  was 
ever  mentioned.    Gallagher  prom- 
nothing,  and  his  wife  asked  noth- 
She  would  never  know,  or  want  to 
w,  where  he  had  spent  those  five 
sing  days. 

vfter  that,  Winky  put  her  little  bit 

lay  in  the  kitchen  cupboard  so  Gal- 

ler  could  dip  in  when  he  needed 

icco.  She  cooked  the  cheapest  foods, 

he  did  not  say  a  word  in  complaint. 

V  en  he  got  work  again,  he  put  all  his 

fi!  pay  there,  and  Winky  never  let  him 

)W  that  she  cried  when  she  found  it. 

"heir  third  anniversary  went  by  with- 

celebration  or  even  notice.   Winky 

V,  taking  care  of  Gallagher's  father, 

MO  was  living  with  them  then,  sick  and 

™"i  and  cranky. 

'o  settle  up  his  estate,  they  either 
I  to  sell  their  half  interest  in  .the 
se  or  buy  the  other  half  from  Cal- 
ler's brother.  Winky  went  back  to 
rk.  They  pooled  their  earnings,  di- 
ing  the  money  into  little  piles  on  the 
le,  always  embarrassed  about  having 
"'   discuss  it. 

Vinky  didn't  work  long.  By  the 
rth  anniversary,  Eileen  was  on 
way.  Winky  went  on  economizing, 
as  much  of  their  food  as  possible 
of  the  garden  and  did  an  occasional 
of  dressmaking. 

Three  weeks  before  their  sixth  anni- 
sary,  Franny  was  born.   She  was  so 
.     il  that  they  didn't  think  about  the 
!►    e  at  all.    But  Gallagher  had  work 
'      i  laborer  on  a  new  highway,  and  they 
re  making  out  all  right. 
fie  was  a  brakeman  on  the  railroad 
en  he  was  drafted. 
'Well,  I  have  to  go  be  a  hero,"  he 
d.    "Here's  your  chance,   kid.    All 
ft  great  big  allotment!"    He  grinned 
s  donically. 

Before  Gallagher  came  back,  some- 

'  ng  strange  happened  to  Wihky — the 

linning  of  an  enduring  change.   She 

I  not  know  it  was  happening.    She 

iw  only  a  fierce,  grim  triumph  in 

.  i  |ing  able  to  get  along.    She  did  not 

i[   ;ss    that,    where    money    was    con- 

I]   "ned,  she  was  becoming  a  cripple. 

r^    spend  at  all  became  painful. 

;      The  letters  she  got  from  Gallagher 

in't  sound  much  like  the  effusive  ones 

it  some  of  her  friends  read  aloud. 

'  seldom  said  he  missed  her  and  the 

ildren,  because  Gallagher  was  not  a 

in  to  state  the  obvious.   He  filled  up 

ice  by  mentioning  where  men  in  his 

tfit  had  come  from.    But  he  wrote. 

Only  once  did  he  ask  for  anything — 

picture   of  her  and  the   little   girls. 
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Winky  bought  a  roll  of  film  and  bor- 
rowed a  camera. 

Gallagher  was  so  pleased  with  the 
pictures  that  he  made  a  little  joke.  "I 
got  114  letters  from  you,"  he  wrote, 
"although  I  have  not  got  all  of  them 
any  more  of  course.  You  signed  them 
all  'Your  loving  wife,  Winky.'  How 
many  wives  do  you  think  I  got?" 

After  that,  she  signed,  "Your  loving 
and  only  wife,"  and  told  everybody 
proudly  about  his  little  joke.  She  was 
even  more  proud  to  know  that  he  had 
kept  track  of  the  number  of  letters. 

When  he  came  back,  they  discovered 
the  strange  thing  that  had  happened  to 
Winky,  the  thing  she  had  not  realized 
herself.  Gallagher  rolled  up  his  sleeves 
and  asked,  "Well,  how  far  in  debt  did 
we  go  while  I  was  seeing  the  world?" 

"We  don't  owe  anybody,"  Winky 
told  him.  "I  kept  up  the  payments  on 
the  house.  The  light  bill  only  came 
yesterday,  and  I  didn't  have  change 
when  the  man  brought  chicken  feed,  so 
I  owe  him  two  bits.  But  there's  nothing 
owing  except  those." 

Gallagher  leaned  back  and  stared. 
"You  fed  the  kids  and  kept  up  the  pay- 
ments out  of  my  allotment?  Taxes — 
what  about  taxes?" 

"The  taxes  are  paid.  My  goodness, 
what's  the  matter?" 

Gallagher  was  still  looking  suspi- 
cious.  "How  did  you  do  it?"  he  asked. 

She  had  somehow  got  on  the  defen- 
sive. "I  just  didn't  waste  anything,  and 
of  course  I  make  the  girls'  clothes.  The 
chickens  help  on  the  food  bills,  but  the 
coop's  no  good— I'm  not  much  of  a  car- 
penter. Sometimes  I  did  baby  sitting  if 
they'd  bring  the  baby  over  here,  and  I 
sewed  for  other  people.  I  had  three  or 
four  customers  for  bread  last  winter. 
What  did  I  do  that  was  wrong?" 

He  shook  his  head  and  said  respect- 
fully, "I  can't  figure  you  out." 

With  a  touch  of  her  old  snap,  Winky 
said,  "If  I'd  known  you  wanted  a  pile  of 
debts  and  the  kids  in  rags,  I  wouldn't 
have  gone  to  so  much  trouble." 

Gallagher  sighed.  "You  kind  of  scare 
me,  kid." 

A  FEW  days  later,  he  announced, 
"We're  going  to  eat  out  and  go 
places.   Get  yourself  a  baby  sitter." 

That  was  their  fourteenth  anniver- 
sary, but  he  didn't  mention  it. 

The  thought  of  extravagance  chilled 
Winky.  She  clutched  for  excuses.  "I 
could  make  a  cake,  and  we  could  have 
something  special,  like  rib  roast,  and 
stay  right  here." 

"We're  going  out,"  Gallagher  said. 

The  gala  evening  was  a  nightmare. 

"Is  that  the  best  dress  you've  got?" 
Gallagher  demanded  as  she  was  getting 
ready.  "I  remember  that  old  blue  job 
from  way  back,  and  I  never  was  one  to 
notice  much." 

"You  certainly  weren't,"  she  an- 
swered sharply.  "This  is  my  best  dress. 
And  remember,  it  wasn't  my  idea  to  go 
out  tonight." 

"It  kind  of  hangs  off  you,"  he  com- 
mented. "First  thing  tomorrow,  you 
go  buy  a  dress." 

Cold  with  anger,  Winky  started  to 
take  the  old  blue  one  off.  and  he  de- 
manded, "Now  what  do  you  think 
you're  doing?" 

"Staying  home,  that's  what.  I'm  not 
fancy  enough  to  go  out  with  you.  You 
don't  look  so  hot  yourself.  Your  suit's 
too  tight  across  the  shoulders."  Still 
tangled  in  the  blue  dress,  Winky  started 
to  cry. 

Gallagher  grabbed  her  shoulders. 
"Take  it  off  or  put  it  on.  one  or  the 
other,  but  stop  that  crying,  damn  it!" 

She  pulled  the  dress  on.    When  the 


DISCRIMINATING  PEOPLE  PREFER 

HERBERI TMEITON 


MRS.  WM.  FITZHUGH  WHITEHOVSE. 
beautiful  Newport  society  figure 
a  showing  of  modern  art.  Discrimi- 
nating in  her  choice  of  cigarettes, 
Mrs.   Whitehouse  says:  "Herbert 
Tareyton  is  the  only  cigarette  that 
gives  you  a  cork  tip,  extra  length 
and  such  mild  tobacco.'" 
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Discriminating  people  prefer  Herbert  Tareyton.  They  appreciate 
the  kind  of  smoking  that  only  fine  tobacco  and  a  genuine  cork  tip  can 
give.  The  cork  tip  doesn't  stick  to  the  lips  . . .  it's  clean  and  firm.  And 
discriminating  people  prefer  Herbert  Tareyton  because  their  modern  size 
not  only  means  a  longer,  cooler  smoke,  but  that  extra  measure  of  fine 
tobacco  makes  Herbert  Tareyton  today's  most  unusual  cigarette  value. 
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•  When  the  tense,  pressing  agony  of 
neuralgic  pain  strikes,  you  want  relief 
in  a  hurry.  And  here's  a  way  to  get  it — 
quickly,  easily,  effectively. 

Doctors  generally   will   tell  you   that 
neuralgic  pain  may  be  largely 
caused  by  pressure.  Sensitive 
nerves  are  irritated.  Local 
areas  become  tender  and 
swollen.  That  torture 


you  feel  is  simply  Nature's  call  for  help. 

You  can  get  blessed  relief — fast — by 
rubbing  Absorbine  Jr.  on  the  sore, 
swollen  areas.  It  actually  helps  to  counter 
pressure  which  may  be  causing  your 
misery.  At  the  same  time,  it  warms  and 
soothes  those  pain  spots.  The  speed  with 
which  it  works  will  amaze  you. 

Thousands  rely  on  Absorbine  Jr.  for 
its  quick,  comforting  relief  from  neuralgic 
and  rheumatic  pain,  from  sore,  aching 
muscles.  Only  $1.25  a  bottle  at  all  drug- 
stores. Get  Absorbine  Jr.  today. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Matt. 
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Now  it  can 
be  in  this       i^-. 
attractive 

HENNESSY 

Pouring  Stand 

This  is  the  smart  way  to  serve 
♦♦•Hennessy— the  v^orld's 
preferred  Cognac  Brandy.  Just  a  tip 
of  the  bottle  in  its  pivoted  cradle 
and  your  biandy  is  handy— 
you  are  ready  to  enjoy  the 
good  taste  of  ***Hcnnessy. 

Get  one  of  these  attractive  pouring 
stands  complete  with  pourcr  for 
your  own  home.  Simply  clip  out 
this  advertisement,  write  your 
name  and  address  on  the  margin, 
and  mail  with  $1.00  to  Hennessy, 
Room  416,  250  Park  Avenue, 
New  YorkV,  N.  Y. 

"    •   •    • 


COGNAC   BRANDY 


Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York   •    Importers  since  1794 


evening  was  over — the  miserable  anni- 
versary celebration — Winky  was  apolo- 
getic, and  apologizing  was  hard  for  her. 

"It's  just  that  I  hate  to  let  loose  of 
a  penny,"  she  admitted.  "And  I  didn't 
need  a  new  dress,  with  you  away." 

When  Gallagher  got  his  first  pay 
check,  he  cashed  it  and  brought  every 
cent  home.  He  threw  it  on  the  table 
before  her  and  said  with  a  wry  grin. 
"You  handle  it,  kid.  You  can  make  it 
stretch  better  than  I  can." 

Winky  looked  at  the  bills  and  the 
silver.  She  put  her  hands  over  it,  and 
began  to  laugh  and  cry.  Gallagher  got 
the  scare  of  his  life.  He  had  never  en- 
countered hysteria  before. 

She  had  been  cramped  for  too  long, 
and  now  she  was  crippled.  She  had 
fretted  too  long  with  her  conscience, 
and  now  she  had  no  freedom  left.  For 
the  children  she  got  whatever  was  nec- 
essary, and  Gallagher  could  spend  as  he 
saw  fit,  but  for  herself  she  could  not 
spend,  not  even  for  a  doctor's  call  when 
she  was  sick. 

The  railroad  was  booming  and  there 
was  plenty  of  work  for  Gallagher.  They 
could  begin  to  relax  a  little.  But  Winky 
couldn't  bear  to  relax. 

She  walked  the  floor  all  one  night 
with  a  toothache.  Her  teeth  were  too 
far  gone  to  justify  repairs,  the  dentist 
told  her.  She  worried  more  about  the 
cost  of  getting  false  teeth  than  about 
having  her  teeth  pulled,  and  Gallagher 
blew  up. 

By  the  next  anniversary,  she  had  false 
teeth — she  was  thirty-three — and  a  new 
baby,  Mickey.  And  a  custom  had  been 
established:  Gallagher  handled  all  the 
money  and  paid  all  the  bills.  Winky 
didn't  see  five  dollars  in  cash  from  one 
payday  to  the  next,  and  she  liked  the 
system  very  well.  Since  Gallagher  paid 
the  bills,  it  was  never  apparent  that  she 
was  crippled  when  it  came  to  money. 

They  did  not  discuss  the  system.  It 
simply  developed. 

SHE  did  not  move  a  finger  to  plan  a 
celebration  of  their  twentieth  anni- 
versary, but  she  thought  she  saw  Gal- 
lagher's silent  ingenuity  in  the  plans 
the  two  girls  had  made.  He  had  said  at 
first  that  Franny  couldn't  go  hiking  and 
then  had  suddenly  changed  his  mind. 
Winky  was  sure  he  had  something  to 
do  with  Eileen's  big  evening.  Both 
couples  in  the  double  date  were  going 


to  eat  out  before  the  dance.  Was  Gl 
gher  paying  for  all  four  of  themt 
waste  of  money,  but  so  clever  oft 
that  his  wife  was  filled  with  admiral 

She  almost  laughed  out  loud  wfl 
in  the  afternoon,  old  Mrs.  Carpef 
came  plodding  up  the  street,  chil 
with  Mickey  at  his  grasshopper-cil 
ing  and  came  in  with  an  elaborate  J 
about  how  she  just  had  to  have  hiiT 
"her  boy"  for  the  rest  of  the  day  ar| 
stay  all  night. 

Winky  cleaned  him  up,  burdenedl 
with  advice  about  how  to  act  whef 
was  company  and  sent  him  on  his  • 
He  was  a  serious  child,  as  she  the 
Gallagher  must  have  been,  and  she| 
desperately  proud  of  them  both. 

GALLAGHER  came  in  from  his! 
and  kissed  her  casually,  inquJ 
with  equal  casualness,  "Where  the] 
gone  to?" 

"Eileen's  on  a  double  date," 
reported.    "Franny's  off  with  the 
Scouts,  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  borrc 
Mickey." 

"She'll  be  sorry,"  Gallagher  pro| 
sied.   "What  you  got  for  supper?" 

"Veal  birds.  I  could  start  suppj 
you're  hungry." 

Gallagher  scowled.  "Them  roUe 
things?   I  don't  feel  like  tackling  *^ 

She  knew  he  didn't  like  veal 
She  had  chosen  them  on  purpose, 
would  have  an  excuse  to  say  wha 
was  going  to  say.   He  said  it: 

"Come  on,  old  lady,  put  some 
der  on  and  comb  your  hair.   WitI 
kids  out  from  under,  we  can  eat  ou| 
once." 

He  would  like  it  better  if  he  ha 
argue  a  little,  so  Winky  looked  dq 
ful.  "My  goodness,  I've  got  everytj 
ready  to  get  supper." 

"You  heard  me!"  he  growled. 

She  sniffed.  "Would  you  be  tire| 
my  cooking,  maybe?" 

"I  would,"  he  said  frankly, 
hair  don't  look  bad.    What'd  yoi| 
to  it?" 

"Boiled  it  in  champagne,  of  coi| 
Anybody'd  think  I  never  washed 
hair,  the  way  you  go  on." 

He  gave  her  a  friendly  pat.  "Gell 
the  glad  rags,  kid.  We're  gonnaf 
downtown." 

She  kept  him  on  edge  with  objecll 
while  she  was  dressing.  She  was  n 
herself,    because    Gallagher   couldl 
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"Oh-h-h-h-h-h-h!  Thank  goodness,  f 
don't  have  to  get  up  at  this  ungodly 
hour  and  get  my  own  breakfast 
and  go  whomping  off  to  work  .  .  .'' 
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To  forestall  a  purchase  that  she 

ted  he  was  planning,  she  com- 

inted,  as  she  put  on  unaccustomed 

itick,  "I  sure  like  this  dress.    It  fits 

too,   now   that   I've   gained   five 

nds." 
'It'll  do,"  he  agreed.  "You  could  take 

ten  more  pounds,  and  it  wouldn't 
you." 

ell,  that  was  Gallagher  for  you. 
ley  chatted  with  the  waitress  while 

brought  silverware  and  two  well- 
iihbed  copies  of  the  menu.  Any  other 

pie  would  have  mentioned  the  an- 
■ersary,  but  Gallagher  and  Winky 
n't  admit  it  even  to  each  other.  Gal- 

er  took  the  menu  out  of  her  hand 

gave  it  back  to  the  girl. 
'She  ain't  allowed  to  see  the  prices," 
explained.  "She'd  order  all  the  high- 
Iced  stuff." 

["I'm  not  hungry,  I  just  want  a  sand- 
;h,"  Winky  said.  It  was  true;  the 
lUght  of  the  expense  had  ruined  her 

etite. 
'She  wants  a  sandwich!"  jeered  Gal- 

ler.  "She  ain't  going  to  get  it.  Porter- 

;e  steaks  for  two." 
'Do  you  want  to  divide  one?"  the 
itress  suggested.    "Most  people  do. 
ley're  plenty  big." 
'Divide  nothing!"  Gallagher  barked. 

e  want  two  full  orders,  one  apiece. 

I  make  myself  clear?" 
*Boy,  the  boss'U  raise  my  wages,"  the 
itress  said,  and  giggled.    "Sure,  you 

;e  yourself  perfectly  clear." 

en  she  had  gone  to  the  kitchen, 
nky  said  timidly,  "Honest,  I  couldn't 

a  great  big  steak.  Please,  Gallagher, 

her  you  changed  your  mind." 

I'll  tell  her  nothing." 
They  ate  their  steaks  in  friendly 
ince,  but  Winky  looked  sadly  at  the 
nains  of  hers — more  than  half  of  it 
t,  and  she  couldn't  swallow  another 
e.  The  waitress  noticed  and  said, 
ay,  I'll  bring  you  a  paper  sack  and 
u  can  take  the  rest  home  for  the  dog. 
J  a  shame  to  waste  all  that." 
Gallagher  scowled  and  began  to  sim- 
r,  but  Winky  agreed  joyfully.  They 
In't  have  any  dog,  but  neither  did 
s  of  other  people  who  took  home  the 
'  Mt  of  a  steak  after  a  gala  dinner  at  the 
Tluebell  Cafe. 

She  shivered  when  Gallagher  flung 
wn  a  five-dollar  bill  by  the  cash  reg- 
er;  there  wouldn't  be  any  change.  But 
i  was  comforted  by  the  thought  of 
—  3  cold  steak,  well  wrapped  in  paper 
pkins. 

"^HERE  were,  she  thought,  a  lot  of 
.  things  they  might  have  talked  about 
they  had  been  some  other  couple 
d  not  Gallagher  and  Gallagher's  wife, 
ley  might  have  reminded  each  other 
th  satisfaction  that  the  house  was  paid 
rand  painted,  that  the  car  was  almost 
id  for  and  that  Gallagher  had  bought 
tiber  so  he  could  add  a  room  on  for 

Jickey.  They  were  over  the  hump  of 
i  bad  times — cross  your  fingers! — 
th  lots  to  be  thankful  for.  And  they 
)uld  go  on  together  as  long  as 
y  lived.  But  those  were  things  that 
lilagher  and  Winky  did  not  talk 
out. 

He  had  not  said  a  word  about  the 
niversary. 

'Let's  go  look  at  the  show,"  he  com- 
inded.  They  crossed  the  street  and 
jked  at  the  signs  in  front  of  the  Or- 
leum.  "Might  be  all  right,"  Gallagher 
cided. 

It  was  too  early  for  the  second  show, 
lUgh;  they  had  half  an  hour  to  kill. 
"Might  as  well  look   in  5   )re  win- 

s,"  Gallagher  announced. 
She  had  been  afraid  of  that.  He  saw 
ss  in  Sally's  Smart  Shop  and  pulled 
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her  in  by  the  elbow.  "It  won't  be  the 
right  size,"  she  protested,  "and  I've  got 
this  one  for  best  and  you  ought  to  like 
it,  you  picked  it  out  yourself." 

"No  law  against  having  two,  is 
there?"  he  snorted. 

The  salesgirl,  who  was  new  there, 
looked  a  little  upset  about  the  scene 
they  were  making. 

"I  don't  want  to  muss  my  hair!" 
Winky  objected. 

"You  can  comb  it,  can't  you?"  Gal- 
lagher demanded. 

The  dress  was,  fortunately,  too  big, 
and  besides  Winky  got  a  look  at  the 
price  tag — $22.95,  for  pity's  sake!  To 
pacify  Gallagher,  she  admired  a  dress 
that  fitted  better  and  cost  five  dollars 
less.  The  salesgirl  was  in  a  dither,  what 
with  Winky  complaining  and  Gallagher 
striding  around  as  if  he  didn't  trust  the 
management. 

"I  suppose  you  want  me  to  wear  it 
home,  price  tags  and  all!"  Winky  chal- 
lenged. 

"No,  save  it  for  some  other  guy,"  he 
grunted.  The  salesgirl  laughed  uncer- 
tainly. 

THE  movie  was  all  right.  They  were 
both  well  satisfied,  for  a  wonder. 
They  drove  home  in  companionable 
silence.  The  house  seemed  empty  with 
all  the  children  out  of  it. 

Gallagher  took  oflf  his  tie  and  sighed 
with  relief.  Then  for  the  first  time  he 
admitted  that  this  was  an  occasion. 
"Poke  in  that  bottom  drawer,"  he  sug- 
gested, "and  you  might  find  some- 
thing." 

"Honest?"  she  said,  and  began  to  dig. 

"Now  how  did  you  keep  anything 
hidden  without  me  finding  it?"  she  de- 
manded, unwrapping  the  package  with 
fumbling  hands.  "Oh,  Gallagher!  You 
wonderful  guy!" 

The  present  was  a  big  cup  and 
matching  saucer.  The  cup  had  Mother 
on  it  in  gilt  letters.  She  had  seen  it  in 
Myrtle's  Gift  Shoppe  for   $2.50. 

This  was  no  time  to  say,  "You 
shouldn't  have  done  it."  This  was  a 
time  for  gratitude  and  reassurance; 
Gallagher  needed  reassurance  when  he 
bought  presents. 

"Will  Petal  ever  be  jealous,"  Winky 
exulted,  "when  she  comes  over  for  cof- 
fee and  I  won't  let  her  use  this  because 
it's  my  very  own!" 

"The  twentieth  anniversary,"  Galla- 
gher announced,   "is  the  china  one." 

Winky  stared.  "It  is?  Now  how  on 
earth  did  you  know  that?" 

"I  asked  'em  at  the  gift  shop.  China, 
that's  what   they   said." 

She  sighed,  and  with  love  unbounded 
told  him,  "You  do  such  nice  things!" 

"You're  all  right  yourself,"  he  ad- 
mitted. She  knew  how  hard  it  was  for 
him  to  say  anything  like  that. 

He  went  further.  He  said  gruflfly, 
"I  used  pretty  good  judgment  when  I 
picked  you,  kid." 

She  went  into  his  arms,  crying — 
crippled  Winky  leaning  against  her 
rock — and  he  patted  her  shoulder,  em- 
barrassed. 

"If  I'd  known  what  a  sob  sister  you'd 
turn  out  to  be,"  Gallagher  said  with 
gruff  good  nature,  "I'd  never  have  mar- 
ried you." 

"Then  I  guess  I'd  have  died  single," 
Winky  told  him,  sniffling.  "There  never 
would  have  been  anybody  else  for  me." 

She  spoke  for  him  as  well  as  for  her- 
self, because  there  are  kind  and  loving 
things  that  must  sometimes  be  said,  and 
Gallagher  could  not  say  them. 

She  did  not  require  from  him  any 
answer.  The  silent  answer  was  in  the 
years  behind  them,  and  all  the  years 
ahead. 
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Uncle  George  and  the  Bi\ 


Massive  tackle  George  Connor  is  called  the 
ideal  lineman  by  Bears'  coach  George  Halas. 
"He's  big,  fast  and  smart .  .  .  and  makes  more 
tackles    than    any    other    player    in    football 
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An  ex-incubator  baby,  George  Connor  grew  and  grew.    He's  now 
a  240-pound  All-Pro  LLneman  in  Chicago  and  a  nightmare  to  foes 


■By  BILL  FAY 


MARY  JANE  LUJACK,  the  three-year-old 
daughter  of  Johnny  Lujack,  now  a  Notre 
Dame  backfield  coach,  has  a  favorite  bed- 
time story.  It's  about  her  Uncle  George.  The  way 
Johnny  tells  the  story,  it  goes  like  this: 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  boy  who 
weighed  only  two  and  three-quarters  pounds  when 
he  was  bom.  He  was  so  httle  his  mother  had  to 
feed  him  with  an  eye  dropper.  In  fact,  she  had  to 
feed  him  once  every  hour — twenty-four  times  a 
day — for  almost  a  whole  year,  just  a  few  drops  at 
a  time.  And  you  know  what  she  fed  him?  It  was 
boiled  cabbage  water. 

"Finally,  the  little  boy  drank  so  much  cabbage 
water  he  grew  up  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  boys  in 
Chicago.  When  he  went  to  Notre  Dame  with 
your  daddy,  he  weighed  225  pounds  and  he 
knocked  down  all  the  Southern  California  players, 
so  Daddy  could  throw  passes  without  getting  hurt. 
Pretty  soon,  the  sports  writers  were  calling  him 
George  Connor,  the  All-America  tackle. 

"After  he  made  All-America,  he  went  home  to 
ChicaEO  and  played  with  Daddy  on  the  Bears — 
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weighs  240  pounds.  There  are  bigger  linemen  man 
Connor  in  pro  football.  Also,  there  are  faster 
linemen.  However,  there  isn't  a  lineman  in  the 
National  Football  League  who  is  both  bigger  and 
faster  than  George  Connor,  the  Bears'  monstrous 
ex-incubator  baby,  and  America's  greatest  living 
testimonial  to  the  nutritive  qualities  of  boiled  cab- 
bage water. 

"Connor,"  avers  coach  George  Halas  of  the 
Bears,  "is  the  ideal  lineman — big,  fast  and  smart. 
Year  after  year,  he  makes  more  tackles  than  any 
other  player  in  football." 

Halas  could  be  prejudiced.  However,  if  there 
were  any  lingering  doubts  that  Connor  excels  all 
contemporary  linemen  in  the  noble  art  of  prostrat- 
ing ball  carriers,  George  personally  dispelled  any 
sach  suspicions  by  his  sensational  performance  in 
the  Pro  Bowl  game  at  Los  Angeles  last  January. 

In  that  postseason  Donnybrook,  pro  football's 
greatest  players — 60  of  them — were  divided  into 
two  All-Star  squads  representing  the  National 
(Western)  and  American  (Eastern)  Conferences 
of  the  league.  The  American  Stars  were  tutored 
by  Paul  Brown,  pro  football's  most  successful 
coach;  they  were  directed  by  T-quarterback  Otto 
Graham,  one  of  pro  football's  most  proficient  pass- 
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;  arm  to  nail  halfback  Floyd  Reid  of  the  Green  Bay  Packers,  for 
■ee  lineman  made  the  All-America  at  Notre  Dame  in  1946  and  1947 


On  bench  for  short  breather,  Connor  views  game  with  (I.  to  r.)  center  Bob  Moser,  trainer 
Edward  Rozy,  and  his  dad.  Dr.  Charles  Connor.    George  plays  on  both  offense  and  defense 
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Ma§8ive  tackle  George  Connor  is  called  the 
ideal  lineman  by  Bears'  coach  George  Halas. 
'^He's  big,  fast  and  smart .  .  .  and  makes  more 
tackles    than    any    other    player    in    football' 
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An  ex-incubator  baby,  George  Connor  grew  and  grew.    He's  now 
a  240-pound  All-Pro  lineman  in  Chicago  and  a  nightmare  to  foes 


■By  BILL  FAY 


ir 
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MARY  JANE  LUJACK,  the  three-year-old 
daughter  of  Johnny  Lujack,  now  a  Notre 
Dame  backfield  coach,  has  a  favorite  bed- 
time story.  It's  about  her  Uncle  George.  The  way 
Johnny  tells  the  story,  it  goes  like  this: 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  boy  who 
weighed  only  two  and  three-quarters  pounds  when 
he  was  born.  He  was  so  little  his  mother  had  to 
feed  him  with  an  eye  dropper.  In  fact,  she  had  to 
feed  him  once  every  hour — twenty-four  times  a 
day — for  almost  a  whole  year,  just  a  few  drops  at 
a  time.  And  you  know  what  she  fed  him?  It  was 
boiled  cabbage  water. 

"Finally,  the  little  boy  drank  so  much  cabbage 
water  he  grew  up  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  boys  in 
Chicago.  When  he  went  to  Notre  Dame  with 
your  daddy,  he  weighed  225  pounds  and  he 
knocked  down  all  the  Southern  California  players, 
so  Daddy  could  throw  passes  without  getting  hurt. 
Pretty  soon,  the  sports  writers  were  calling  him 
George  Connor,  the  All-America  tackle. 

"After  he  made  All-America,  he  went  home  to 
Chicago  and  played  with  Daddy  on  the  Bears — 
that's  when  you  met  Uncle  George — and  he  be- 
came the  best  tackle  in  the  whole  National  League. 
Believe  me,  Mary  Jane,  none  of  the  other  players 
wanted  to  run  into  your  Uncle  George.  Why,  once 
he  blocked  a  Chicago  Cardinal  player  so  hard — it 
was  your  Uncle  Bill  Fischer,  who  used  to  play  with 
Uncle  George  at  Notre  Dame — that  Uncle  Bill 
bounced  into  your  daddy  and  knocked  Daddy  un- 
conscious for  three  minutes  .  .  ." 

That's  just  one  story.  Lujack  tells  Mary  Jane  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  bedtime  tales  about  her 
honorary  Uncle  George.  Which  isn't  surprising. 
After  all,  quarterback  Lujack  and  tackle  Connor 
were  the  key  All-America  figures  in  Notre  Dame's 
unbeaten  1946-'47  seasons;  then,  they  earned  All- 
Pro  recognition  as  teammates  on  the  Chicago 
Bears  for  four  years  until  Lujack's  retirement 
broke  up  the  combination  last  winter.  But  no  mat- 
ter how  many  different  bedtime  stories  Lujack  re- 
calls about  Uncle  George,  the  theme  never  varies: 
something  overpowering  always  happens,  and  it 
happens  to  the  other  guys,  not  to  Uncle  George. 

Of  course,  the  recurring  theme  is  not  entirely  a 
coincidence.  Connor — now  in  his  fifth  campaign 
with  the  Bears — stands  six  feet  three  inches  and 
weighs  240  pounds.  There  are  bigger  linemen  than 
Connor  in  pro  football.  Also,  there  are  faster 
linemen.  However,  there  isn't  a  lineman  in  the 
National  Football  League  who  is  both  bigger  and 
faster  than  George  Connor,  the  Bears'  monstrous 
ex-incubator  baby,  and  America's  greatest  living 
testimonial  to  the  nutritive  qualities  of  boiled  cab- 
bage water. 

"Connor,"  avers  coach  George  Halas  of  the 
Bears,  "is  the  ideal  lineman — big,  fast  and  smart. 
Year  after  year,  he  makes  more  tackles  than  any 
other  player  in  football." 

Halas  could  be  prejudiced.  However,  if  there 
were  any  lingering  doubts  that  Connor  excels  all 
contemporary  linemen  in  the  noble  art  of  prostrat- 
ing ball  carriers,  George  personally  dispelled  any 
such  suspicions  by  his  sensational  performance  in 
the  Pro  Bowl  game  at  Los  Angeles  last  January. 

In  that  postseason  Donnybrook,  pro  football's 
greatest  players — 60  of  them — were  divided  into 
two  All-Star  squads  representing  the  National 
(Western)  and  American  (Eastern)  Conferences 
of  the  league.  The  American  Stars  were  tutored 
by  Paul  Brown,  pro  football's  most  successful 
coach;  they  were  directed  by  T-quarterback  Otto 
Graham,  one  of  pro  football's  most  proficient  pass- 
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Connor  stretches  out  one  arm  to  nail  halfback  Floyd  Reid  of  the  Green  Bay  Packers,  for 
no  gain.    The  six-foot-three  lineman  made  the  All-America  at  Notre  Dame  in  1946  and  1947 

On  bench  for  short  breather,  Connor  views  game  with  (1.  to  r.)  center  Bob  Moser,  trainer 
Edward  Rozy,  and  his  dad,  Dr.  Charles  Connor.    George  plays  on  both  offense  and  defense 
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Why  didn't  I  get  a  GOODYEAR  BAITERr  TEST  P' 


fVCKE'T^ 


BATTERY  failure  can  be  embarrassing 
—  or  even  dangerous.  ONE  sure 
way  to  avoid  it  is  to  have  your  Goodyear 
Dealer  make  periodic  checks  with  the 
All-Purpose  Tester  — ONLY  sure  way 
to  spot  trouble  before  it  happens.  So 
see  your  Goodyear  Dealer  regularly  for 
battery  checks.  And  ask  him  about  the 
top-quality  Goodyear  Dry  Proof  Double 
Eagle  Battery  for  your  car,  too. 


GOOD/YEAR 

DRY    PROOF    •    DOUBLE    EAGLE    BATTERY 

Double  Eagle— T.  M    The  Coodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company.  Akron.  Ohio 

Better  Than  Beer? 


A  very  difiFerent  brew  you'll  want  to  try! 


At  Carling's  we  brew  both  beer  and 
ale  —  and  each  is  mighty  popular. 
But  more  and  more  people  are  tell- 
ing us  Carling's  Red  Cap  Ale  gives 
them  more  pleasure  than  any  beer 
they  ever  tasted.  They  say  it's  light 
and  dry  as  the  smoothest  beer,  yet 


with  that  extra  flavor — that  "heart" 
which  only  a  fine  ale  can  provide. 
They  call  it  the  "light-hearted"  ale. 
Tonight,  why  not  make  a  point  to 
try  it  yourself?  See  whether  you  are 
one  of  those  who  find  Carling's  Red 
Cap  Ale  tastes  even  better  than  beer! 


BETTER  THAN   BEER? 
TRY  CARLING'S  RED  CAP  ALE  AND  SEE! 


ers;  they  were  powered  by  fullback  Ed- 
die Price,  pro  football's  most  produc- 
tive ball  carrier;  and,  what's  more,  they 
were  three-deep  at  every  position,  with 
offensive  and  defensive  specialists  se- 
lected from  the  star-packed  rosters  of 
the  Cleveland  Browns,  New  York  Gi- 
ants, Washington  Redskins,  Chicago 
Cardinals,  Philadelphia  Eagles  and 
Pittsburgh  Steelers. 

Admittedly,  the  American  Stars  were 
loaded  with  touchdown  talent.  Yet, 
their  combined  rushing  efforts  pro- 
duced a  net  gain  of  only  15  yards 
against  the  National  Conference  Stars, 
who  walloped  them  30  to  13. 

Enemy  Offense  Is  Roughed  Up 

What  happened  to  the  American 
Stars'  offense?  The  following  sequence 
of  plays,  which  transpired  early  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  offers  a  significant  clue: 

On  first  down,  halfback  Dub  Jones 
crashed  into  left  guard  and — Wham! 
— down  he  went,  tackled  for  a  one- 
yard  loss  by  George  Connor,  who  was 
backing  up  the  left  side  of  the  National 
Stars'  line. 

On  second  down,  fullback  Price 
swept  wide  to  the  right  and — Wham! — 
line-backer  Connor,  trailing  the  play, 
bounced  him  out  of  bounds  after  a 
two-yard  gain. 

On  third  down,  quarterback  Graham 
attempted  a  forward  pass  and — Wham! 
— line-backer  Connor  dumped  him  for 
a  10-yard  loss. 

On  fourth  down,  Graham  passed 
again.  This  time,  instead  of  rushing 
Graham,  line-backer  Connor  retreated 
some  15  yards — leaped  high  near  the 
left  side  line — and  deflected  the  ball 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  American  Stars' 
right  end,  Dante  Lavelli. 

Thus,  while  shattering  four  con- 
secutive offensive  thrusts,  line-backer 
Connor  roamed  from  side  line  to  side 
line  and  covered  approximately  one 
fourth  of  the  total  area  of  the  field. 
Commenting  on  this  remarkable  per- 
formance after  the  game,  Joe  Stydahar, 
then  head  coach  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Rams,  who  directed  the  National  Stars, 


declared:  "I've  never  seen  any  linem, 
dominate  a  game  the  way  Connor  ma 
handled  those  American  Stars.  Geor 
was  on  the  ball — and  I  mean  that  lite 
ally — almost  every  play." 

Paradoxically,  Connor  locates  tl| 
ball  by  never  looking  for  it.  "If  yc 
try  to  follow  the  ball,"  George  poin 
out,  "any  slick  quarterback  will  fali 
you  right  out  of  your  shoes.  But  if  y( 
ignore  the  ball  and  instead  concentra 
on  watching  a  few  key  offensive  playe 
— particularly  the  ends  and  tackles- 
they'U  usually  lead  you  straight  to  tl 
ball." 

Probably,  that  sounds  complicat( 
but  it  makes  sense  when  Connor 
plains  his  line-backer  operations,  si 
by  step: 

"Let's  assume,"  George  begins,  "V 
backing  up  the  left  side  of  the  Bear  lin 
The  offensive  team — say  the  Los 
geles  Rams — are  in  T-formation.  Lool 
ing  straight  ahead,  I  can  see  three  Ra 
players  clearly — the  right  end,  the  rig 
tackle  and,  behind  them  about  thri 
yards,  the  right  halfback.  Also,  o 
of  the  corner  of  my  right  eye,  I 
conscious  of  two  blurs.  The  near] 
blur  is  the  Rams'  right  guard 
farther  blur  is  their  fullback. 

"Now,"  Connor  continues,  "the  pi 
starts.  I  don't  see  the  snapback- 
remember,  I'm  not  even  looking  at 
quarterback  or  the  center — but  I 
quick  tip-off  from  the  Rams'  right  ei 
Elroy  Hirsch,  who  makes  his  move 
instant  the  center  snaps  the  ball  bai 
If  Hirsch  starts  downfield  immediate! 
I  figure  a  pass  is  coming.  But  if  Hiri 
blocks  one  of  our  front  linemen,  I 
ready  for  a  running  play. 

"But,"  Connor  adds,  "while  wai 
ing  Hirsch,  I'm  also  trying  to  keep  tri 
of  the  Rams'  right  tackle,  their  rig 
halfback,  and  that  blur  of  a  right  guar] 
If  Hirsch  blocks,  and  the  right  tack 
blocks,  and  the  right  halfback  movj 
forward,  and  that  blur  of  a  right  gua 
suddenly  comes  into  focus — well,  tha 
trouble.  Any  time  that  right  gua 
comes  into  focus,  I  know  he's  runnii 
interference,  and  somebody — probab 
the   Rams'  left  halfback,  who  hasi 
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*He    had    two    big    helpings    of 
goulash.  I  doubt  if  heUl  get  far' 


WALTER  GOLDSTEIN 
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HOW  FIRE  INSURANCE  HELPS    YOU   TO 


More  than  _;}75,ooo  different  products  have  been  tested  by 
Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.  to  protect  you  from  fires 
caused  by  defective  materials  or  faulty  design. 

This  non-profit  organization  is  sponsored  by  the 
capital  stock  fire  insurance  companies  as  a  public  service. 
The  "U.  L."  label  on  any  product  or  appliance  — 
your  refrigerator,  oil  burner,  radio  or 
■■  television  set,  for  example  — means  that  it  has  met 

W  recognized  standards  for  safety. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  fire  insurance  service 
benefits  us.  When  you're  building  or  buying  a 
home,  fire  insurance  protects  you  and  helps  make 
your  investment  secure.  It  keeps  stores  open, 
plants  hmnming.  Because  of  it,  business  men  can  plan 
ahead  with  confidence,  relying  upon  insurance  to 
protect  them  against  unexpected  fire  losses. 


VOTE 

HERE 


OUR  fire  insurance  agent  is  interested 
in  good  government  too.  In  his  work,  he  also 
shows  what  makes  America  click.  Every  business 
he  insures,  large  or  small,  competes  in 
the  open  market— as  lie  does.  Both  nuisi  give 
full  \alue— or  they  won't  stay  in  business. 
.\n<X  it  is  fiom  such  j^rivate  enterprise  that 
every  local  community  j)rospers. 


/  N  N 


NOVEMBER,  1950.  clcvcn  castcrn  states  suffered 

from  the  devastating  force  of  a  105-milc-an -hour 
wind.  Over  a  million  insitranrc  claims  were 
filed  under  the  "extended  coverage"  provision. 

More  llian  8150,000,000  have  been  paid  to 
policyholders.  Your  agent  or  broker  will  be  glad 

to  tell  you  how  "extciided  coverage"  can  l)e 
added  to  your  fire  and  Hghliiing  policy— in  how 

many  ways  it  protects  you— and  how  liltli'  it  (osls. 


|AN  ADVERTISEMENT  SPONSORED   BN     IIIE  CAIMIAl.  STOCK    EIRE   INSl.'RANCE  COMF^ANIES.    rHElR   AGENTS  AND   BROKERS, 
THROtKiH   THE   NATIONAL   BOARD   OE    EIRE    UNDERWRTl  ERS,   85  JOHN   STREET.    NEW   YORK   38,   N.  Y. 
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Thanksgiving 
Turkey   Tastes 

Better     at 
Atlantic   City 

Even  life  itself  has  more  flavor 
by  the  sea  .  .  .  Atlantic  City 
gives  you  not  only  gusto  for 
turkey  but  a  relish  for  living  . . . 
not  merely  a  wing  for  the  appe- 
tite, but  wings  for  the  spirit .  . . 
ozone  that's  an  aperitif  before 
dinner  ...  a  climate  that's  a 
cordial  afterwards  . .  ■  and  sotne- 
thlng  for  everyone  in  the  great 
feast  of  attractions  that  are 
Atlantic  City's  the  year  'round. 

Came  for  Thanksgiving  !    Come  for 
Christmas!    Come  Anylime  ! 


FOR  HEALTH  and  PLEASURE 


.vidiihiLMtli,.,.  . 


FOR  ATLANTIC   CITY'S  BLUE  BOOK 

Writ*  Dapt.K    Convention  Hall, 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


this  is  an  ALLIGATOR! 

the  coat  you'll  Live  In  . . . 

around  the  clock  .  .  .  around  the  caltndar 

At  your  favorite  store  ...  a  complete 
showing  of  America's  outstanding  all- 
weatlier  coats  by  Alligator  !  See  tlicm  .  .  . 
try  tlicm  on  .  .  .  (iiul  out  for' yourself  how 
smart,  practical,  comfortable  a  coat  can 
be  I  Get  your  water  repellent  or  water- 
proof cuat  by  Alligator  now  ! 

Tfi*r«'i  an  Alligator  for  you  in  your  choice  of 
fabric,  ttyl;  and  color  from  $8.50  to  $59.75. 


^     . 
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THE  ALIIGATOR  COMPANY  •  ST.  LOUIS'NEW  YORK«LOS  ANGELES 


even  come  into  the  picture  yet — is 
headed  in  my  direction  with  the  ball. 
That's  when  you  fasten  your  seat  belt 
and  hope  for  a  soft  landing!" 

Occasionally,  Connor's  technique  of 
ignoring  the  whereabouts  of  the  foot- 
ball leads  him  into  crowded  and  haz- 
ardous areas  of  conflict.  For  example, 
in  1950,  when  the  Rams  and  Bears 
clashed  in  a  play-off  for  the  National 
Conference  title,  the  Rams  drove  to 
the  Chicagoans'  six-yard  line.  On 
third  down,  fullback  Dick  Hoemer 
went  in  motion  to  the  right.  Connor — 
backing  up  the  left  side  of  the  Bear  line 
— moved  out  a  few  steps  to  cover  Hoer- 
ner  ("Just  far  enough  to  keep  him  a 
blur  in  my  left  eye"). 

Hirsch,  the  Rams'  right  end,  sprinted 
straight  ahead,  then  broke  right  into 
the  end  zone.  Scenting  a  pass,  Connor 
turned  to  cover  the  blur  which  was 
fullback  Hoerner. 

When  He  Didn't  Look  at  Faces 

"Then,"  Connor  recalls,  "something 
strange  happened.  Hoemer  cut  back 
toward  me.  Naturally,  I  waited  to  pick 
him  up  and  suddenly — out  of  nowhere 
— two  other  Ram  blockers  popped  into 
sight  running  behind  Hoerner.  In  a  spot 
like  that,  you  don't  look  at  faces,  but  I 
guess  they  were  the  Rams'  right  guard 
and  left  half.  Anyway,  they  had  to  be 
running  interference  for  somebody,  so 
I  decided  to  bust  up  the  interference." 
Whereupon  Connor  plowed  into  Hoer- 
ner, Hoerner  bounced  backward  into 
the  two  following  interferers,  and  all 
four  players  crashed  resoundingly  to 
the  turf.  Then,  Don  Kindt,  the  Bears' 
safety,  tackled  Bob  Waferfield,  the 
Rams'  quarterback,  who  was  attempt- 
ing to  sneak  through  left  tackle  on  an 
artfully  concealed  maneuver. 

"Connor  smashed  that  play,"  Halas 
commented  later,  "without  ever  seeing 
the  ball  or  the  ball  carrier.  What's 
more,"  Halas  added,  admiringly,  "Con- 
nor threw  himself  right  into  the  meat 
grinder  to  do  it." 

Boy  and  man,  Connor  has  been 
throwing  himself  into  the  meat  grinder, 


as  Halas  puts  it,  for  a  period  of  1 3  years, 
encompassing  some  160  high-school, 
college  and  professional  games,  plus 
perhaps  a  thousand  practice  scrim- 
mages. Surprisingly  enough,  at  twenty- 
seven,  Connor  exhibits  few  marks  of 
his  vigorous  profession.  Off  the  field, 
he's  a  downright  handsome  Irishman, 
with  black  curly  hair,  gray-green  eyes, 
undented  nose  and  a  firm,  square  jaw. 
The  thin  line,  resembling  a  skin  wrin- 
kle, under  George's  chin  is  the  scar  of  a 
three-year-old  cleat  cut  which  required 
nine  stitches. 

The  chin-gashing  injury  occurred 
when  Connor  made  a  flying  attempt  to 
tackle  quarterback  Jack  Jacobs  on  the 
last  play  of  the  first  half  of  a  Bears- 
Packers  battle  at  Green  Bay.  Picking 
himself  up  off  the  ground  near  the  Chi- 
cago bench,  Connor  wrapped  a  towel 
around  his  neck,  yelled  for  the  team 
physician,  and  took  off  for  the  dressing 
room. 

Between  halves,  Connor  stretched 
out  on  a  front-row  bench.  From  this 
advantageous  position,  George  fol- 
lowed Coach  Halas'  strategic  disserta- 
tion at  the  blackboard,  while  the  doctor 
stitched  and  taped  his  lacerated  chin. 
In  fact,  George  didn't  even  have  to 
move  his  head. 

Finally,  when  the  stitching  and  tap- 
ing were  completed,  Halas  inquired: 
"How  do  you  feel,  George?" 

"Pretty  good.  Coach." 

"That's  fine,"  said  Halas,  much  re- 
lieved. "You  can  start  the  second  half." 

Connor  played  all  but  three  minutes 
of  that  second  half.  "The  chin  throbbed 
a  little,"  he  recalls,  "but  it  would  have 
throbbed  more  if  I'd. been  sitting  on  the 
bench.  You  know,  the  excitement  of  a 
football  game  acts  like  an  anesthetic.  It 
dulls  the  shock  of  hard  blocks  and 
tackles.  Of  course,  if  you  take  a  good 
clout  on  the  jaw  or  in  the  stomach,  you 
notice  it.  But  you  hardly  feel  routine 
bumps  on  the  arms  and  legs." 

Starting  the  '52  season,  Connor 
boasted  an  enviable  four-year  record 
for  durability;  he'd  never  missed  an  im- 
portant game  because  of  injury.  He's 
been  hurt,  lots  of  times.   But  as  Lujack 
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"He  won  some  money  for  me  at  the 
dog  show  today;  one  of  the  judges 
gave  me  five  dollars  to  get  him  out 
of  the  building  before  the  news- 
paper photographers  got  there  . . .' 


DICK  CAVALLI 


riqht  ot  the  table 


An  Electric  casaerole,  deop-wcll 
cooker,  baker,  and  roaster  all 
in  one!  3-qt.  removable  in.sct 
pan  holds  a  6-lb.  roast.  Ideal 
forpicnicsorpotlucks,  too.  White 
baked-enamel  finishrfcool  black 
handles,  black  trim.  2-heat  con- 
trol, AC-DC".  Heavy  insulation 
holds  heat  in.  $11.95.  De  Luxe 
Automatic  Roasterette,  .S-qt. 
size,  .$21.95. 
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As  hundreds  of  thousands  of  « 
have   learned,    Siroil    tends  to 
move  psoriasis  crusts  and  scal< 
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"The  whole  thing^s  a  phony — 
they're   not   really    brothers" 


DICK  ERIC80N 


I  told  little  Mary  Jane,  "Any  time 
le  George  can  stand  up,  he's  ready." 
he  truth  of  this  assessment  is  illus- 
rk  by  Connor's  1950  work.  Hobbled 
i4  severe  thigh  bruise,  which  made 
1  routine  walking  painful,  Connor 
ed  every  practice  session  during  the 
four  weeks  of  that  season.    Every 
ning,  while  the  Bears  worked  on  the 
,  Connor  sat  in  the  dressing  room 
dangled  his  left  leg  in  a  warm  whirl- 
;  bath.  But  George  was  in  the  start- 
line-up   every   Sunday    afternoon, 
lifted  by  a  pain-deadening  shot  of 
jcain,   he   played   those   last   four 
es  on  one  good  leg  and  in  such  vio- 
fashion  that  he  was  picked  on  the 
L.'s  All-Star  team, 
hen  Connor  requires  medical  as- 
mce  after  a  rough  game,  he  hustles 
light  home  to  consult  his  father,  Dr. 
tries    Connor,     and     his     mother, 
per,  who  was  a  nurse  at  Chicago's 
Ipcy  Hospital  some  35  years  ago. 

Saying  Her  Premature  Baby 

d  what  a  nurse  she  was!"  Dr. 

nor     remembers.      "Why,     when 

Tge  was  born,  two  months  prema- 

ily,  there  wasn't  a  doctor  at  Mercy 

eluding  myself — who  thought  he 

one  chance  in  ten  to  live  a  week. 

wasn't  much  bigger  than  my  fist. 

Mrs.  Connor  took  her  baby  home 

bd  him  with  an  eye  dropper  every 

jr — slept  with  him  in  a  special  bed- 

we  kept  heated  above  80  degrees 

d  gradually  nursed  him  through. 

slept  in  cat  naps  between  feedings 

literally  didn't  go  out  of  the  house 

six  months.   In  fact,  she  almost  for- 

how  to  sleep.   I  finally  had  to  pre- 

)e  a  mild  sedative  to  get  her  back 

an  all-night  sleeping  schedule." 
rom  the  end  of  July,  when  the  Bears 
to  training  camp,  until  December, 
n  the  pro  season  ends,  the  Connors 
cely  see  their  son,  except  for  a  fleet- 
glimpse  at  breakfast.  On  a  normal 
ball  workday,  George — a  bachelor 
ets  up  at  7:00  a.m.,  and  breakfasts 
7:30  (four  eggs,  toast,  and  one- 
rter  pound  of  bacon,  crisp).  He 
)rts  to  Wrigley  Field  at  8:30  in  time 
ress  for  nine-o'clock  practice  (tardy 
-)(  rs  are  fined  $25).  He  works  with 
J/  team  until  11 :  30,  rushes  downtown 
Kl  lunch,  then  spends  the  afternoon 
^"jpng  on  clients   (he's  a  corrugated- 
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box  salesman).  After  dinner,  he  either 
attends  a  squad  meeting  (the  Bears  av- 
erage three  night-study  sessions  per 
week) ,  or  stops  by  his  office  to  catch  up 
on  correspondence.  He's  home  and  in 
bed  every  night  by  10:30.  Understand- 
ably, there  isn't  room  for  many  roman- 
tic open  dates  on  his  crowded  schedule. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  current 
season,  Connor  put  in  a  total  of  76 
hours  at  his  football  chores  and  box 
selling.  On  the  train  coming  back  from 
Green  Bay,  after  the  Bears  walloped 
the  Packers  24  to  14,  a  reporter  re- 
marked: 

"George,  this  pro  football  must  be  a 
terrible  grind.  What  makes  you  fellows 
so  eager  to  get  in  there  and  bump  your 
helmets  together,  year  after  year?" 

"Well,"  Connor  explained,  "there 
3re  two  reasons  why  people  play  pro 
football.  First,  despite  all  the  bumps, 
pro  football's  a  lot  of  fun.  1  get  just  as 
much  fun  out  of  a  game  today  as  1  ever 
did  at  high  school  or  at  Notre  Dame — 
probably  even  more  fun,  because  pro 
ball's  a  lot  more  interesting.  You're 
running  more  complicated  plays,  and 
you're  up  against  top  players  every 
week — fellows  like  Doak  Walker,  Bob 
Waterfield  and  Otto  Graham. 

"And,"  Connor  added,  "people  also 
play  pro  football  to  make  money.  If 
pro  football  hurt  my  financial  prospects, 
I'd  have  to  quit — much  as  I  like  to  play. 
Actually,  I  can  make  a  lot  more  money 
by  playing  pro  football.  In  addition  to 
the  salary,  there's  the  prestige  and  pub- 
licity. My  connection  with  the  Bears 
doesn't  sell  boxes,  but  it  certainly  helps 
me  to  get  inside  a  lot  of  offices.  Then,  if 
I  can  match  the  competition  on  price 
and  service,  I  get  my  share  of  the  busi- 
ness." 

By  combining  the  pleasure  of  playing 
professional  football  with  the  business 
of  selling  boxes,  Connor  earns  about 
$30,000  a  year.  Halas,  who  believes 
big  men  hit  their  physical  peak  in  their 
late  twenties,  expects  Connor  to  be  a 
top-ranking  pro  lineman  for  at  least 
three  more  years,  barring  injuries. 

By  1955,  Mary  Jane  Lujack  will  be 
past  the  bedtime-story  stage,  and  she 
probably  won't  object  too  strenuously 
if  her  Uncle  George  retires. 

And  meanwhile.  National  Football 
League  ball  carriers  agree  unanimously 
that  it  co\»ldn't  happen  soon  enough  to 
a  nicer  guy.  ^  ^  ^ 


■  A  brilliant  new  star  in  the  Sentinel  galaxy  .  .  . 
the  sparkling  'Little  Star'  miniature  alarm,  beautifully  styled 

by  Henry  Dreyfuss.  Sleek  ivory  Lustrex  case, 
clear  styrene  crystal.  Dehcate  gray  dial,  blue-black  hands. 

Dependable  40-hour  alarm  movement.  Only  $3.88"  .  .  . 
or  with  radium  markings  and  hands,  $4.32". 

A  lovely-to-look-at  addition  to  your  night  table  or  vanity. 


MORE 
VALUES! 


SENTINEL      DART' 

Jeweled,  ihock-resist- 
a  nt  wrist  watch. 
Chrome  cose  S4.9S'. 
Radium  iS.50' 


SENTINEL      SWEEP' 

Pocket  watch  with 
sweep  second  hand. 
J3.25* 


SENTINEL  'MEMO' 
Self -starting  elec- 
tric with  chime-be// 
alarm.  Plain  $5.95*. 
Radium  $6.95* 


'Plus  taxes.  Prices  and  specifications  subject  to  change. 
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Is  Your  PERSONALIT 


IF  THESE  THINGS  ARE  TRUE  OF  YOU 


^ 


Marriage 
Data 


High  marriage 

rate;  many 

children;    few 

divorces. 


Work 
Record 


A  planned 

career.    Sticks  to 

the  job;  works 

constantly  and 

to  the  top. 


Income  and 
Job  Level 


Highest  of  all 
groups    studied; 

usually 

executives  and 

officials. 


Social 
Relations 


Tends   to 

dominate; 

argumentative 

with  men, 

attentive  to 

women. 


Sexual 
Adiustntent 


Acta  the 

exemplary 

husband  and 

father  but  often 

indulges  in 

secret 

promiscuity; 

concerned  with 

sexual  problems. 


Behavior 
Pattern 


Works  long 

hours  and  passes 

up  vacations; 

grasps 

authority; 

dislikes    sharing 

responsibility; 

articulate; 

lives  for  future. 


Addictions 
and  IntereMtt 


Tends  to  take 

stimulants  to 

help  keep  on 

working;  little 

interest  in 

sports;  few  hob- 
bies; skeptical 
about  religion; 

marked    interest 
in  philosophy. 


Coronary 
Disease 


Average 

marriage  rate; 

many    children ; 

few  divorces. 


Tries  to  work  to 

the  top  but 

constantly  falls 

short ;  inclined 

to  choose  job 

below  ability. 


Generally  low. 


Shy,  sensitive 

and  fearful  of 

failure;  use  of 

wine,  women 

and  song  to 

compensate. 


Needs  to 

demonstrate 

superiority   over 

wife;  often 

promiscuous, 

insecure  and 

frequently 

impotent  or 

frigid. 


Peace-loving. 


Excessive  use  of 

coffee,  cigarettes 

and  alcohol; 

not   usually 

interested  in 

competitive 

sports;  prefers 

golf,  hunting 

and  riding. 


Hypertensive    ft^ 
Cardiovascular  ftn 
Disease 


Average 

marriage  rate; 

few  children; 

few  divorces. 


Sticks  to  one 
job. 


High ; tendency 

toward  artistic 

pursuits. 


Generally 

liked ;    tendency 

to  dominate 

indirectly. 


Similar  to 
coronary  but 
more  anxious 
and  insecure. 


Has  vivid  dream 

and  fantasy  life; 

keenly  aware 

of  anxiety 

and  fear; 

hard-working ; 

dominant. 


Similar  to 
coronai'y. 


Angina 


ml 
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Low  marriage 
rate;  few 

children ;  few 
divorces. 


Variable. 


Low;  often 

stenographers 

or  unskilled 

workers   and 

dependents. 


Interested  in 

adventure;  good 

storytellers; 

liked  because 

of  childish 

appeal. 


Fears  sex  and 

marriage;  a 

martyr 

tendency;  high 

abortion  rate. 


Agreeable ; 

talkative; 

vaguely 

ambitious, 

especially  for 

social  and 

impossible 

pleasure  goals. 


Tendency  to 

deny   oneself  or 

overindulge  in 

stimulants;  men 

ride  hobbies 

and  become 

religious 

zealots. 


Rfienmatic 
Heart  Disei 


Low  marriage 
rate;  few 

children;  few 
divorces. 


Somewhat 
unstable. 


Second  highest 

of  all  groups 

studied. 


Tends  to  be 

flighty; 

alternates 

between  shyness 

and 

exhibitionism. 


Has  confusion 

about  sex, 

combined  with 

fear  and 

repugnance. 


Hysterically 

inconsistent; 

morose  when 

alone,  cheerful 

with  strangers. 


Excessive  smok- 
ing and  addic- 
tion to  coffee; 

interested  in 
gambling;  con- 
siderably inter- 
ested in  religion, 

especially  re- 
ligious or  moral 
principles. 


II  S( 


Cardiac 
Arrliy  tiunias  I 


Bbyit 
lis 


Average 

marriage  rate; 

few  children; 

relatively  many 

divorces. 


Some  stick  to 

one  job;  but 

introverts  hold 

many  jobs. 


High,  with 

occasional 

sudden  changes. 


Generally  a 
"good  fellow"; 
courts  no  favor 

with  either  sex; 

often  in  trouble 
with  authority. 


Does  not  tend 

to  emphasize 

sexual 

problems. 


Makes  up   mind 
definitely  and 
quickly,  with 
focus  on   imme- 
diate values 
rather  than 
long-range 
goals. 


Markedly 
interested  in 
competitive 
sports,  or  in 

gambling; 
tends  to  use 
stimulants. 


Proneness 
to  Accidents 


Low  marriage 

rate;  many 

children;  few 

divorces. 


Variable. 


Generally 
stenographers 
and  unskilled 

workers. 


Shy,  childish 

and  not  well 

liked. 


Fears  sex  and 

marriage; 

females  are 

toinboys;  boys 

incline  to  be 

feminine. 


Quiet;  sensitive; 

poses  as  good 

sport  combined 

with  appeals  for 

sympathy. 


Often  addicted 
to  patent 

medicines  and 
drugs;   early 
disillusioned 
with  religion. 


Rlicnmatoid 
Artliritis 
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Many  males  stay 
unmarried;    few 

children ;  few 

divorces,  though 

many  periods  of 

separation. 


Refuses 

responsibility; 

unable  to  take 

initiative  or 

manage 

personal 

relationships. 


Lower  than  level 
of  education. 


Superficially 

agreeable  but 

self-conscious 

and  inaccessible. 


Marked  by 
anxiety  and 
inadequacy, 
with  homo- 
sexual trend. 


Unable  to  follow 

any  consistent 

course  of  action ; 

indecisive. 


Interested  in 

food;  little 

interest  in 

religion; 

preoccupied  in 

innumerable 

odd  jobs. 


Diabetes 


illing  You  ? 


Science  has  linked  the  emotions  to  many  dread 
diseases.  The  kind  of  person  you  are  shows 
the  type  of  ailment  you're  Uable   to   contract 

By  DICKSON  HARTWELL 
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|OSSIBLY  the  most  startling  med- 
ical discovery  of  this  generation  is 
the  fact  that  your  personality  can 
!ly  kill  you. 

second  vital  discovery  is  the  hope- 
lews  that  with  expert  psychiatric 
nient — brief  and  relatively  inex- 
\e — the  deadly  aspects  of  your 
nality  can  often  be  rendered 
iless. 

edical  men  have  long  been  puz- 
over  the  relationship  of  personal- 
•  disease.  As  far  back  as  50  years 
hey  noted  evidence  that  emotions 
in  eflfect  on  asthma,  stomach  ulcers 
luberculosis.  Only  recently,  how- 
have  careful  studies  established 
particular  patterns  of  personality 
incite  one  of  the  dread  heart  dis- 
— angina,  cardiac  arrhythmias  or 
lary;  rheumatoid  arthritis;  diabetes 
cident  proneness. 

ur  out  of  five  people  with  these 
he  studies  show,  have  similar  basic 
nalities. 

add   to   the   list,   research   now 
;  to  the  probability  that  a  specific 
nality     pattern    speeds     up     the 
h  of  some  types  of  cancer. 
ose  revelations  are  based  on  years 
search  by  such  authorities  as  Dr. 
ders    Dunbar,    the    distinguished 
iatrist   and   specialist  in  psycho- 
tic medicine,   who   studied  some 
patients  at  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
in  New  York,  part  of  the  Colum- 
resbyterian  Medical  Center.    Out 
ese  studies  came  the  information 
hich  is  based  the  simplified  chart 
le  opposite  page — published  here 
ymen  for  the  first  time, 
day    Dr.    Dunbar    reaffirms    the 
al  hypothesis:   "Eighty  per  cent 
re  of  the  patients  with  these  ail- 
have  a  group  of  personality  traits 
jically  identical  with  those  shown 
|e  chart." 
ires  of  other  investigating  psychi- 

have  also  discovered  striking  re- 
ships  between  disease  and  specific 
nality  types.   Their  opinion  today 

be  summarized  as  follows: 
ther  we  agree  with  Dr.  Dunbar's 
ler  study  on  every  detail  is  imma- 

There  is  no  longer  any  serious 
that  specific  personality  traits  af- 
ertain  diseases." 
the  same  time  recent  studies  have 

that  people  who  enjoy  the  best 

also   have   distinct   personality 
ns. 

len  Dr.  Dunbar's  facts  were  first 
bed  in  scientific  hterature  10 
ago,  the  medical  profession  was 
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skeptical.  But  as  supporting  evidence 
has  mounted,  the  medical  recognition 
of  the  personality-disease  relationship 
has  spread  widely.  Leading  medical 
schools,  which  once  brushed  off  the 
subject  in  a  single  lecture,  now  require 
courses  for  all  students  in  the  treat- 
ment of  emotional  ills.  Organizations 
such  as  the  Interstate  Postgraduate 
Medical  Association  of  North  Amer- 
ica provide  doctors  in  major  cities  with 
three-  and  four-day  institutes  in  this 
new  field. 

To  understand  how  your  personality 
may  be  killing  you,  these  points  must 
be  clear: 

^  1.  Your  personality  is  as  much  a  part 
of  you  as  your  heart  or  liver;  it  develops 
along  with  your  body  as  you  grow  up. 
^  2.  Your  personality  can  be  seriously 
warped  in  childhood  by  seemingly  triv- 
ial experiences — such  as  being  left 
alone  as  an  infant — //  such  experiences 
are  often  repeated. 

^3.  A  warped  personality  becomes 
constantly  more  dangerous  with  age, 
but  an  illness  may  break  out  at  any  pe- 
riod of  life. 

II  4.  Your  out-of-kilter  personality 
needn't  directly  cause  a  disease;  often 
it  simply  makes  the  body  susceptible 
to  illness. 

While  many  medical  men  are  aware 
of  these  facts,  the  disturbing  truth  is 
that  today  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
sick  people  are  being  treated  unsuc- 
cessfully by  doctors  who  don't  know 
how  personality  may  affect  disease. 
These  practitioners  have  had  no  psy- 
chiatric training.  Rarely  can  they  heal 
an  emotional  sickness. 

Must  Seek  Emotional  Cause 

For  example,  perhaps  the  simplest 
serious  illness  to  diagnose  is  high  blood 
pressure,  or  hypertension.  A  simple 
and  reliable  instrument  tells  the  doctor 
of  its  existence  in  a  few  seconds.  But 
finding  out  what  induces  the  hyperten- 
sion is  another  matter.  Usually  this  ill- 
ness is  complicated  by  an  emotional 
disturbance.  Without  knowledge  of  the 
personality  pattern  of  hypertensives, 
most  doctors  would  not  know  where  to 
start. 

This  pattern  shows  that  such  pa- 
tients, despite  a  bold  front,  are  really 
Caspar  Milquetoasts,  too  meek  to  an- 
swer back  even  when  they  are  right, 
except  for  rare  and  startling  outbursts. 
They  are  also  extremely  orderly,  want- 
ing things  put  away  just  so,  and  habitu- 
ally following  a  set  and  elaborate  daily 
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Chlorophyll  Tooth  Powder 

Releases  The  Ml  Benefits  of 
Aelive  CbleronhyirHslbu  Use  It! 
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And  Only  Active  Chlorophyll  Helps  You ! 

Now  you  can  actually  see  chlorophyll's  magic  go  to 
work!  New  Colgate  Chlorophyll  Tooth  Powder  releases 
active  chlorophyll  before  your  eyes.  .  .  .  You  see  it  turn 
from  white  to  green  £is  you  use  it!  And  only  active 
chlorophyll  can  help  you  combat  bad  breath  .  .  .  tooth 
decay  .  .  .  common  gum  disorders! 

DESTROYS  BAD  BREATH 

>r  Originating  in  the  Mouth 

Thanks  to  an  exclusive  formula,  Colgate 

Chlorophyll  Tooth  Powder  is  quicker- 
acting  .  .  .  more  thorough!  It  keeps  your 

mouth  fresh  and  sweet  longerl  And  it 
has  a  delightful,  minty  flavor  you'll  love! 

FIGHTS  TOOTH  DECAY 

An  important  cause  of  tooth  decay 
recognized  by  many  dentists  is  the 
presence  of  certain  acids  in  the  mouth. 
Colgate  Chlorophyll  Tooth  Powder- 
used  right  after  eating — attacks  those 
harmful  acids,  helps  prevent 
tooth  decay! 

CHECKS  COMMON  GUM  DISORDERS! 

Chlorophyll  has  been  proven,  in  clinical 

tests,  to  promote  firm,  healthy  gum 

tissues.  Colgate  Chlorophyll  Tooth 

Powder  brings  you  the  full  benefits  of 

chlorophyll  to  help  you  care  for 

sore,  tender  gums! 

*  Contains  Water-Soluble  Chlorophyllins 


Is  there  anything  for  it? 

You  bet  there  is!  Wonderful  safe,  sure  Sergeant's  Dog  Care  Products! 
Famous  for  helping  keep  dogs  healthy  and  happy.  There's  one  for 
practically  every  need.  Worms,  for  example,  clear  out  quickly  and 
surely  with  SURE  SHOT  (for  big  dogs)  and  Puppy  Capsules  (for 
small  dogs).  Other  products  for  fleas,  lack  of  vitamins,  skin  irri- 
tation, ear  ailments.  All  veterinarian-certified.  Relied  on  by  dog 
owners  for  77  years.  FREE.  Your  dog  care  problems  are 
answered  by  authorities  in  Sergeant's  Dog  Book.  At  drug 
or  pet  counters — or  write  Sergeant's,  Dept.  D-51,  Rich- 
mond 20,  Virginia. 
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TIGHTEN  WOBBLY  CHAIRS 


Easy!  Insert  Plastic  Wood 
into  socket  and  press  loose 
leg  or  rung  back  in  place. 
Handles  like  putty, 
hardens  into  wood. 
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•  LUDEN'S  medication  soothes  your  throat 

•  nature's  CHLOROPHYLL  cleans  your  breath 


iVo  II?  treatment  fnay  he  brief,  inexpef^ 


routine.  When  this  orderliness  is  up- 
set, they  are  seriously  disturbed. 

Suspecting  that  his  patient  may  have 
such  personality  traits  enables  the  en- 
lightened doctor  to  confirm  their  ex- 
istence by  intelligent  questions.  He  may 
then  suggest  psychiatric  consultation. 
Very  often  the  quickest  results  are 
achieved  by  physician  and  psychiatri.st 
working  together — the  doctor  provid- 
ing drugs  for  temporary  relief  from 
acute  distress,  the  psychiatrist  mean- 
while treating  the  emotional  ills. 

Many  patients  resist  the  suggestion 
of  this  treatment,  technically  called  psy- 
chotherapy, for  their  emotional  ills. 
"Do  you  think  I'm  crazy?"  one  anxious 
coronary  case  asked  his  docton  "Is 
that  why  you  want  me  to  see  a  psychi- 
atrist?" 

What  the  doctor  wanted  was  for  a 
specialist  to  explore  the  patient's  per- 
sonality and  uncover  the  reasons  for  a 
work  compulsion  that  seemed  certain 
to  bring  about  his  early  death.  The 
quest  might  have  been  completed  in  a 
half-dozen  interviews.  But  the  patient 
refused.  Indignant  because  he  felt  his 
sanity  had  been  questioned,  he  sought 
another  doctor,  who  told  him:  "Quit 
working  so  hard  and  take  life  easy." 
That  was  sound  advice,  perhaps,  but 
the  patient  soon  collapsed  and  died. 
His  personality  would  not  permit  him 


to  rest.  Had  he  been  helped  to  urlir- 
stand  why  he  drove  himself,  he  min 
like -other  coronaries,  have  learneto 
modify  the  drive,  and  lived  and  wo  4 
usefully  another  20  years. 

People  whose  personalities 
make  them  sick  are  far  from  ciy 
You  see  them  every  day,  living  ihi 
around  you  or  sometimes  in  your  in 
home.  John  B.,  in  the  next  block  o- 
sists  that  every  tool  be  put  back  exih 
where  it  belongs  the  moment  it  is  id. 
Frank  L.  never  argues  even  wheiw 
knows  he  is  right.  Mrs.  C,  around  it 
corner,  never  shows  her  feelings;  wn 
her  husband  left  her  and  when 
youngest  baby  died  she  remained 
same,  calm  self.  Mr.  Y.  loves  his 
stays  at  his  office  14  hours  a  day. 

Do   these   characteristics   seem 
symptoms  of  serious  illness?  Certfl 
not;  they  appear  to  be,  as  they  ar] 
some    people,    cardinal    virtues, 
combined  with  other  telltale  traits, 
one  of  them  can  be  a  signal  of  ; 
personality  sicitness. 

For  example,  digging  into  Mr. 
life  reveals  these  other  facts  about 
in  order  to  keep  on  working,  he  s 
and  drinks  too  much.    He  has  st 
one  job  for  many  years,  working 
ward  the  top.   He  thinks  always  f( 
future,  and  every  step  in  his  career 
been  planned.   He  is  self-assertive 
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'Just  a  minute!     How  about  the 
dishes  he  dirtied  in  my  kitchen?^' 


LARRY  REYNOLDS 


and  enjoys  a  heated  argument,  but 
Uant  with  women.  By  adding  to- 
ir  these  and  other  personality  traits 
stacking  the  result  up  against  the 
pattern,  an  alert  doctor  can 
discover  that  Mr.  Y.  is  a  real 
)ect  for  coronary  disease. 

mcer-Crowth  Speed  Studied 

aw  many  ailments  does  the  person- 
affect?    Nobody  knows  yet,  but 

researchers  suspect  far  more  than 
psychiatrists  realize.    Indications 

^personality  may  play  a  major  role 
ceding  up  the  fatal  action  of  can- 

llwere   revealed   last  April   by   Dr. 

p  M.  West  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
University  of  California  at  Los 

liles.    In   1950,  working  with   Dr. 

|ine  M.  Blumberg,  clinical  psycholo- 
if  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
'.,  and  Dr.  Frank  W.  Ellis,  head  of 
mor  service  of  the  Long  Beach 
ans'  Hospital  in  California,  Dr. 
began  what  is  still  a  purely  experi- 
al  investigation.  He  analyzed  and 
ared  the  personalities  of  patients 
fast-  and  very  slow-growing  can- 

the  first   50   studied.   Dr.   West 
"The  results  so  far  indicate  that 
are  very  definite  personality  pat- 
in  cancer  patients  which  can  be 
plated,  with  an  accuracy  of  88  per 
with  the  relative  rapidity  or  slow- 
lof  cancer  progression  in  the  indi- 
al  patient."    He  believes  that  this 
[have  a  strong  bearing  on  medical 

to  control  the  disease. 

aong  Dr.  West's  patients  fast-kill- 

bancers  almost  invariably  occur  in 

j)ns    with    marked    tensions — men 

[women  unable  to  blow  off  steam 

|ed  by  the  day-to-day  boiling  up  of 

problems.    In   easygoing  cancer 

Ints,  the  tumors  are  usually  slow 

ling,  and  the  patient  may  live  years 

pr  than  the  tension-ridden  sufferer. 

studying  a  patient's  personahty  at 
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the  beginning  of  a  malignancy,  long  be- 
fore the  doctor  can  have  any  idea  of  its 
future  course,  Dr.  West  says,  "it  appears 
possible  in  many  cases  to  predict  how 
the  patient  will  respond  to  treatment 
and  how  rapidly  or  slowly  his  tumor 
may  grow." 

Knowledge  that  personality  may  ac- 
celerate cancer  is  no  less  surprising 
than  its  apparent  effect  on  tuberculosis. 
Why  T.B.  thrives  in  some  people  and 
not  in  others  of  similar  background 
has  long  baffled  medical  researchers. 
About  20  years  ago,  in  the  Mundesley 
Sanatorium  at  Norfolk,  England,  Dr. 
George  Day  wondered  why  his  well- 
fed,  well-to-do  patients  contracted  a 
disease  usually  brought  on  by  malnu- 
trition, bad  working  conditions,  expo- 
sure and  overcrowding.  Checking  into 
the  personal  history  of  some  of  his  pa- 
tients, he  found  that  many  younger  ones 
had  had  a  recent  unhappy  love  affair. 
He  interviewed  all  his  patients  and 
found  that  one  in  three  had  suffered  an 
emotional  shock  just  before  "contract- 
ing" tuberculosis. 

Personality  studies  since  then  show 
the  following  pattern  for  tuberculosis 
patients:  they  are  unpredictably  impul- 
sive; they  seldom  enjoy  a  placid  love 
life  because  of  a  compulsion  to  draw 
people  toward  themselves  at  one  time, 
push  them  away  at  another;  their  out- 
standing unfavorable  characteristic  is 
an  infantile  need  to  receive  affection 
without  striving  for  it.  Lack  of  affec- 
tion during  infancy  is  compensated  for 
by  the  attention  they  receive  as  patients. 
Some  become  so  obsessed  in  their  un- 
conscious desire  for  such  attention  that 
they  expose  themselves  to  reinfection, 
neglect  prescribed  rest  and  even  try  to 
stop  treatment  temporarily,  to  induce  a 
relapse. 

Specific  personality  traits  that  appear 
to  bring  on  still  other  serious  ills  have 
been  observed  by  a  score  of  researchers 
working  in  medical  schools  throughout 
the  country.  It  has  been  found  that  peo- 
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t       't*g%cf'  ^O     ^'"B^'  Medico  ever  made. 
^^*fi'^K      O     Exquisite  Burgundy  Finish 

MEDICO  V.  F.  Q.-*2  With  NEW  NYLON  BIT. 
Exclusive!  Guaranteed  Bite- Proof! 
Odorless!  Tasteless!  Cushion  Bite! 

MEDICO   MEOALIST-M.50 
* 

When  filter  turns  brown— in  Medico 
Pipes  or  Cigarette  Holders— throw 
it  away,  with  nico- 
tine, juices,  flakes, 
tars  it  has  trap>ped. 
Insert  a  fresh  filter 
for  cooler,  cleaner 
and  dryer  smoking. 
Imported  Briar. 

Wrde  variety  of  styles  and  sizes. 
Write  Medico  Pipes,  Inc.,  N.Y.  22,  for  Booklet  C 
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of  allergies  was  discovered  2,400  »^ .  /• 
ago  by   Hippocrates,  no  definiti\ 
search  has  yet  developed  a  con  i 
personality  pattern  for  allergy  suff|»s  n"/ 
However,  a  possible  common  deLjir 
nator  has   been   found  by  Dr 
Alexander,   head   of  the  Institut 
Psychoanalysis  in  Chicago.  After , 
ing  hundreds  of  cases,  Dr.  Alexi 
discovered  that  many  asthma  p; 
had  a  serious  fear,  starting  in  in 
that  they  would  be  rejected  by 
mothers.    All   infants  are  quick! 
fected  when  their  mothers  fail  t' 
spond  to  their  cries.   This  makes  nM 
babies  yell  louder,  but   it  also  ceu 
others.    In  some,  the  fear  that  M 
may  not  come  when  needed  be. 
so  strong  they  won't  call  for  her 
in  an  emergency.  Such  repression  _ 
breaks  out  years  later  in  the  for  of 
asthma  and  inability  to  breathe  e  > 
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"It's  a  special  labor-saving  way 
for  my  pop  to  make  hundreds 
of  dollars'  worth  of  sawdust . . ." 


NED    HILTON 


pie  subject  to  ulcer  of  the  colon — oilcer- 
ative  colitis — are  likely  to  be  deeply 
preoccupied  with  their  own  bodies, 
even  to  the  extent  of  narcissism.  They 
are  almost  immune  to  ordinary  sex 
stimuli,  often  frail  and  delicate,  and  be- 
set by  chronic  fears  which  severely  tax 
their  strength.  They  may  wake  up  in 
the  morning  with  the  prospect  of  only 
minor  routine  duties  ahead.  But  con- 
templating even  simple  tasks  is  so  wea- 
rying that  they  literally  lack  the  energy 
to  work,  and  give  up  before  they  try. 

Beset  by  Urge  to  Keep  Going 

Victims  of  hyperthyroid  show  a  va- 
riety of  personality  characteristics. 
They  may  be  weak  and  exhausted;  they 
may  have  lost  as  much  as  30  pounds, 
and  their  eyes  may  be  obviously  bulg- 
ing, but  they  still  may  tell  the  doctor 
earnestly,  "I'm  just  a  little  tired.  A  few 
days'  rest  will  fix  me  up  fine."  Basal- 
metabolism  tests  on  such  patients  may 
reveal  an  alarming  rate  of  plus  30  (nor- 
mal is  plus  or  minus  10).  But  there 
often  is  no  indication  that  the  patient 
is  aware  of  his  bodily  ills.  A  marked 
sense  of  responsibility,  characteristic  of 
hyperthyroids,  urges  him  to  keep  going 
even  when  desperately  weak. 

But  emotionally  disturbed  hyperthy- 
roids can  be  even  more  complicated. 
Psychiatric  histories  show  that  as  small 
children  they  have  often  been  exces- 
sively pampered  by  their  mother  or  fa- 
ther. Having  been  thus  protected,  as 
adults  they  find  the  demands  on  them 
overwhelming  because  they  have  not 
grown  used  to  gradually  increased  re- 
sponsibilities. The  women  fear  preg- 
nancy and  childbirth,  often  become 
frigid  and  develop  an  intense  underly- 
ing resentment  toward  men.  Men,  too, 
encounter  sex  difficulties  with  their 
wives  which  lead  to  infidelity.  This  ex- 
perience in  turn  leaves  them  feeling  un- 
happy and  guilty. 

The  mere  existence  of  a  personality 
pattern  is  not  enough  to  cause  a  dis- 
ease; some  circumstance  in  the  patient's 


life  must  usually  bring  it  on.  These  cir- 
cumstances, however,  are  usually  so 
similar  they  are  part  of  the  over-all 
pattern. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  forty- 
year-old  Miss  S.  After  her  father's 
death,  she  developed  a  hyperthyroid 
condition  which  continued  for  six  years. 
She  went  to  14  leading  hospitals  and 
got  no  relief.  Finally,  at  the  Boston 
Psychopathic  Hospital,  it  was  found 
that  she  fitted  the  usual  hyperthyroid 
pattern;  she  had  been  completely  de- 
pendent on  her  father  and  never  allowed 
to  grow  up. 

The  circumstance  which  touched  off 
the  hyperthyroid  condition  was  her  fa- 
ther's death. 

Although  the  psychosomatic  nature 


Specialists  for  Sick  Egos 

What  can  be  done  about  thes  ,ul  | 
ments?   The  people  who  treat  psiic-j 
somatic    ills,    and    do    most    ofie| 
research,  are  known  as  psychiatn 
doctors  with  special  psychiatric 
ing    added    to    their    standard 
degrees.   Some  of  these  specialists] 
step  further  and  by  added  study 
ify  as  psychoanalysts,  who  try  to 
complex  emotional  ills  by  recons'a- 
ing  the  sick  personality  with  rein 
treatments  over  a  period  of  years 

Happily,  either  a  psychiatrist 
psychoanalyst    may   treat   person 
inspired  diseases.    But  however 
tive,  psychoanalysis  is  usually  a 
and  expensive  treatment.   It  can  1; 
long  as  two  or  more  years  witb! 
hour-long  sessions  a  week  and  cari 
as  much  as  $5,000  to  $15,000. 
knowledge  is  cold  comfort  to  most 
pie,  and  for  them  the  really  big  ne| 
that  ways  are  being  perfected  to 
personality    diseases    successfuUj] 
brief    and    often    inexpensive   ps;| 
therapy. 

Such  short-term  treatment  is,  in] 
already  under  way  for  thousands  c 
tients.   In  one  Midwestern  clinic  a, 
each  year  1,800  new  patients  are 
taken  on  and  8,000  return  visits 
died.   And  the  cost  to  each  patierl 
complete  treatment  is  often  less 
the  price  of  a  major  surgical  open 
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Most  men  agree 

that  the  best  place  to  be 

Christmas  morning  is 

in  a  pair  of  Lazy  Pals. 

For  solid  comfort, 

he-man  styles  and  exacting 

quality,  Lazy  Pals  is  No.  1 

on  the  gift  parade. 

Of  (ew  Of 

of  nearest  store,  write: 
I  Pols,  35  N.  Fourth  Street,  ColHmbvs,  Ohio 
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JSrat  use  of  soothinR,  cooIinR  liquid  D.D.I).  Pre' 
fllon  positively  relieves  raw  red  ilch— caused  by 

B.rashea,  scalp  irritalion.chaling— other  itch  Irou- 
jireascless,  stainless.  A'At  trial  bottle  must  satisfy 

ey  back.  Ask  druggist  for  D. 0.  D.  PRESCRIPTION. 
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r  SIMPLE  PILES 

INSTANTLY 


eed  amazing  relief  from  miseries  of 
nple  piles,  with  soothing  Pazo*!  Acts  to 
lieve  pain  and  itching  instantly — soothes 
named  tissues — helps  prevent  soreness 
reduce  swelling.  You  get  real  comforting 
Ip.  So  don't  suffer  one  moment  of  need- 
» torture  from  simple  piles.  Get  Pazo  for 
St,  wonderful  relief.  Ask  your  doctor 
out  it.  Suppository  form — also  tubes 
ith  perforated  pile  pipe  for  easy,  thor- 
igh  application. 

*Paie  Ointment  and  Suppositories  ® 
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Many  groups  of  psychotherapists  are 
working  today  as  teams  to  provide 
highly  skilled  treatment,  and  outstand- 
ing work  is  being  done  both  in  training 
doctors  and  in  treating  patients  at  the 
hospitals  of  schools  of  medicine  at 
several  universities,  including  Yale, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Minnesota,  Penn- 
sylvania, Northwestern  and  Washing- 
ton University  in  St.  Louis, 

How  a  team  puts  brief  psychotherapy 
into  practice  was  detailed  to  me  in  St, 
Louis  recently  by  a  leader  in  developing 
team  therapy,  Dr,  Edwin  F,  Gildea, 
professor  of  psychiatry  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  Neuropsychiatry,  Wash- 
ington University  School  of  Medicine. 

"Patients  come  to  us  in  acute  dis- 
tress," Dr.  Gildea  explained,  "usually 
after  they  have  had  no  relief  from  five 
or  six  doctors.  They  may  have  severe 
anginal  pain,  crippling  blood  pressure 
or  ulcers.  They  may  be  stiff  with  ar- 
thritis or  ill  with  asthma.  They  may  be 
wasting  away,  with  hands  shaking  and 
a  pulse  rate  of  140.  Whatever  the  case, 
our  team  takes  over." 

The  team,  headed  by  another  psychi- 
atrist. Dr.  George  Saslow,  is  composed 
of  18  people,  among  them  psychiatrists, 
psychologists,  specialists  in  internal 
medicine,  social  workers,  an  anthropol- 
ogist and  an  occupational  therapist. 
Not  all  patients  are  seen  by  the  whole 
team;  certain  members  are  assigned  to 
each  patient  after  the  team  has  con- 
sulted about  him  first. 

On  his  arrival  a  typical  patient  is 
given  intelligence  and  other  tests  by  a 
psychologist  and  is  interviewed  several 
times  by  a  psychiatrist,  sometimes  at  his 
hospital  bedside.  Meanwhile,  a  social 
worker  goes  out  to  interview  the  family. 
The  questions  in  both  cases  bear  on  the 
relationship  of  the  illness  to  the  pa- 
tient's experiences  in  daily  living:  to 
job.  family  and  friends.  Is  the  patient 
unhappy  or  overworked?  Is  his  wife  ar- 
gumentative, his  boss  dictatorial,  his 
job  too  complex?  Do  bills  worry  him? 
Are  his  parents  compatible?  What  is 
his  attitude  toward  children? 

A  week  later  the  team  meets  to  dis- 
cuss the  patient's  personality  picture  as 
revealed  by  such  inquiries.  They  make 
their  diagnosis  and  recommend  treat- 
ment. Often  this  requires  no  more  than 
the  few  minutes  that  an  expert  auto 
mechanic  needs  to  discover  an  obvious 
cause  of  motor  failure. 

He  Needed  to  Blow  His  Top 

Results  are  often  spectacular.  George 
C,  a  dental  student  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity, was  suffering  from  a  very  real 
and  painful  ulcer.  In  his  first  interview 
with  the  psychiatrist,  George  indicated 
that  he  had  a  quick  temper  which  he 
repressed.  He  revealed  a  deep  resent- 
ment about  which  he  felt  he  could  not 
blow  off  steam.  He  was  anxious  about 
his  forthcoming  school  examinations, 
too,  but  did  not  want  anyone  to  know  it. 

Dr.  Saslow's  team  treatment  con- 
sisted largely  of  telling  George  of  the 
harmful  effects  of  his  inhibited  person- 
ality and  advising  him  to  blow  off  steam 
— to  talk  freely  about  his  troubles.  In 
all,  he  had  seven  interviews  over  a 
period  of  five  months,  for  a  total  of  four 
hours  and  five  minutes.  The  cost  of 
this  treatment  was  under  $125 — less 
than  the  minimum  fee  for  the  operation 
surgeons  expected  to  perform  when 
George  first  appeared.  In  19  months  he 
had  not  had  the  slightest  twinge  of  pain; 
the  ulcer  was  healed. 

In  less  than  one  in  five  cases  of  emo- 
tional ills,  the  patient's  personality  fails 
to  fit  into  the  usual  pattern.  Even  so.  in 
the  case  of  young  patients  especially, 


brief  psychotherapy  often  helps  when 
the  main  treatment  is  not  directed  solely 
at  the  patient  himself  but  also  at  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family. 

A  sixteen-year-old  boy,  Henry  B., 
who  was  brought  to  the  Washington 
University  Medical  Center,  had  been 
vomiting  inexplicably  since  birth.  By 
the  time  he  was  fourteen,  his  record  for 
various  ailments  included  more  than  50 
clinic  visits  and  hospitalizations. 

The  psychotherapy  team  went  into 
action.  A  psychiatric  social  worker 
called  on  Henry's  mother  and  soon  had 
her  story.  Henry's  father  had  started 
philandering  when  she  went  to  the  hos- 
pital to  give  birth  to  Henry;  he  had 
strayed  intermittently  thereafter.  The 
mother's  intense  emotional  reaction  to 
her  husband's  behavior  had  created 
much  home  tension.  Over  the  years 
each  new  incident  of  philandering  by 
his  father  launched  a  new  illness  for 
Henry,  each  more  serious  than  the  last. 

Mother  Had  Three  Aversions 

The  social  worker  also  discovered 
that  Henry's  mother  harbored  a  large 
amount  of  hostility:  toward  doctors,  be- 
cause she  considered  them  stupid;  to- 
ward her  now  ex-husband,  because  he 
had  deserted  her;  and  toward  Henry,  be- 
cause he  caused  her  concern.  She 
dressed  frumpily  and  felt  inadequate  to 
meet  life's  problems. 

While  Henry  submitted  to  interviews 
in  the  clinic,  the  social  worker  went 
to  work  on  the  mother  at  home,  visit- 
ing her  two  to  four  times  a  month — a 
total  of  34  hours  in  all.  He  built  up 
her  self-confidence  and  awakened  her 
interest  in  her  appearance,  her  self-re- 
spect and  her  self-support.  Today,  four 
years  later,  she  appears  healthy  and, 
equally  important,  content. 

What  about  Henry?  With  his  moth- 
er's improvement,  his  condition  cleared 
up  and  he  grew  so  husky  he  joined  the 
Marines. 

Are  the  results  of  psychotherapy  al- 
ways spectacularly  successful?  The 
answer  is  a  flat  no.  There  are  psycho- 
therapists, and  there  are  psychoquacks. 
Like  delicate  brain  surgery,  psycho- 
therapy is  best  handled  by  those  of 
high  aptitude,  long  training  and  unre- 
mitting practice.  This  standard  holds 
especially  for  the  more  complex  disor- 
ders. Fortunately,  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  killers,  such  as  coronary  dis- 
ease, are  among  the  easiest  to  treat. 

A  comprehensive  tabulation  by  Dr. 
Gildea  in  the  technical  journal  Psycho- 
somatic Medicine  reported  on  the  suc- 
cess of  brief  therapy  and  lengthier 
psychoanalysis  with  certain  diseases. 
Ulcerative  colitis  and  hypertension 
have  been  found  to  be  generally  stub- 
born and  to  resist  treatment  by  either 
method.  Brief  therapy  is  not  usually 
effective  with  rheumatoid  arthritis,  but 
results  with  psychoanalysis  have  been 
promising.  In  hyperthyroid  cases,  brief 
treatment  helps  90  per  cent  of  the  time; 
if  started  early  enough,  the  therapy 
makes  surgery  unnecessary. 

Brief  psychotherapy's  greatest  suc- 
cess is  achieved  with  coronary  disease 
and  peptic  ulcers;  psychoanalysis  is 
rarely  necessary.  With  bronchial 
asthma  both  methods  work. 

Psychosomatic  ills  usually  respond 
quickly  to  expert  treatment  //  caught 
early  enough.  With  time,  they  become 
more  deeply  buried  under  thickening 
layers  of  the  personality  pattern  until 
they  can  be  treated,  if  at  all,  only  by 
years  of  painstaking  and  expensive 
effort.  And  if  they  lie  deep  enough 
long  enough,  watch  out.  They  can  be 
fatal.  -A..A.jk. 


The  Reason  Mary 
Got  HerManooo 

{A  Nunery  Rhyme  Revnedj 

Mary  had  a  grand  idea... a  jack- 
et for  her  boy!    White  Stag,  of 
course,    with     zipper    front...  so 
smartly  styled... a  joy!   Of  Nylon 
that's  so  durable,  repels  water  or 
a   crease.     So   snug 
inside... so  warm,  so 
^  light — lined  with  Or- 

^^/^  Ion*  Fleecellt  called 
^►■^^  for  outdoor  dates 
and  fun  (when  soiled, 
just  wash  by  hand  i). 
And  that's  how  Mary, 
with  White  Stag,  fi- 
nally got  her  man! 
Navy,  Dark  Green, 
I  Tan,  Brown.    36-46. 

$25.95 
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Af  Top  Stores 


The  Cat 


CATS,  like  clams,  are  not  everybody's  disl 
They  are  vastly  complicated  personalitii 
delighting  some  people  and  irritating  other; 
Rarely  does  a  cat  lover  attempt  to  generaliz 
about  cats,  except  to  say  that  they  are  inde 
pendent  creatures,  and  often  inscrutable.  Moi 
cats  do  as  they  please.  When  the  mood  suit 
her,  a  cat  will  overwhelm  you  with  affection 
She  won't  let  you  work  or  eat  or  sleep.  She* 
come  purring  back  as  many  times  as  you  pusl 
her  away.  But  when  the  mood  passes,  she  ma 
suddenly  become  as  cold  as  a  disdainful  woman 
repaying  your  affectionate  overtures  with  a  shov 
of  her  claws.  She  may  disappear  for  a  da; 
or  two,  or  sit  on  the  best  chair  in  the  house  fo 
three  days  running.  She's  an  individualist; 
gourmet;  an  athlete;  an  egotist  who  insists  oi 
the  deference  due  her.  Every  cat  has  her  special 
peculiar  ways  of  handling  people. 

But  there  is  one  thing  almost  all  cats  hav' 
in  common:  a  passion  for  cleanliness.    And 
cat  cleaning  herself  is  a  ritual  as  fascinatin 
to   watch   as   a   classic   ballet.    The   limbs  an 
fluid.   The  movements  are  deliaate.   The  inten 
tion   is   clear   and   the   purpose   is   beautifull' 
serious.     On  these  pages,  in  feline  tribute 
National  Cat  Week,  photographer  Walter  Chaii| 
doha's  red  tabby  illustrates  the  precise  and  subtl 
contortions  of  a  cat  washing.  She  makes  charml 
ingly  obvious  what  people  really  mean  whei' 
they  praise  one  another  for  looking  like  th(| 
cat's  whiskers. 


f  love  sardines,  hut  tvhy  do  they  have  to  be  so  tnessy? 
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Got  to  wash  tip.  Mother  always  said  I  tvas  finichy  as  a  cat 


IVd  he  a  lot  easier  tvith  soap 
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fhiskers 
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Never  can  keep  tttfi  nails  clean 


MJh-uh.   Feels  like  a  double  citin 
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Bey!   Where'd  you  put  the  towel? 
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It^s  the  flavour  •••  always  right! 
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AT  All  DRUG  STORES   •   45c  ond  75c  SIZES 


For  Discriminating  Users 


.SMOKC 


GOLDEN 
WALNUT 


BURGESS 

Sealed  in  Stee' 


and 
Plastic 
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Scientists,  explorers  and  engineers 
choose  Burgess  Batteries  where  lives 
depend  on  battery  power,  because 
they  are  recognized  as  best  by  the 
experts.  Insist  on  using  Burgess  Bat- 
teries in  your  flashlight.  Burgess 
Battery  Company,  Freeport,  III. 
Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 


A  Quality  Dry  Battery  For  Every  Purpose 


Smokes 


sweet  from 
the  start 


$5.00 

Al  kitlir  tiiltts 

A  deeply  lustrous  pipe 
srlectcd  close-grained 
Imported  briar,  hand- 
some golden  walnut 
Sind  lit  Fril    finish,  variety  of  shapes. 
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WEBER   BRIARS,  INC. 


The  very  first  time 
I  you  pick  it  up 
you'll  know . . . 


VISE 
GRIP 


$2.60 


«*  R  E  M  C  H 

locks  with  TON-GRIP! 

You're  a  handy  man  at  a  thousand  jobs  — 
when  you  use  a  VISE-GRIP  wrench!  Squeeze  lever 
shut  to  lock  with  Ton-Orlp  on  any  size  work.  Won't 
slip!  Turns,  twists,  pulls,  holds,  cuts,  ratchets.  A 
whole  tool  kit  in  a  single  tool!  Super-Pliers.  End 
Wrench.  Pipe  Wrench.  Hand  Vise.  ToRgle  Press  — 
nil  in  one!  7"  and  10".  with  or  without  cutter. 
$1,85   to  $2.60  at  your  hardware  dealer. 

Manufacfyred  Only  By 

Petersen  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  Ml,  DeWitt,  Nebr. 


The  Greeks  Hm 


A  toiigh-as-uails  hand  of  rai<lcrs — exports  in  J 


sev 


Athens 

("GREECE  is  the  glass  jaw  of  the  Bal- 
y  kans.  It  is  thrust  out  into  the 
Mediterranean,  almost  asking  to  be  hit. 
And  it  nestles  with  foreboding  intimacy 
against  Communist-dominated  Bulgaria. 
A  sneak  punch  that  crippled  Greece 
would  leave  all  of  Western  Europe  with 
its  eastern  guard  down.  Perhaps  those 
most  aware  of  Greece's  strategic  posi- 
tion in  world  peace — and  in  any  even- 
tual war — are  the  Greeks  themselves. 
They  are  striving  to  build  a  hard-fisted 
military  organization. 

The  real  brass  knuckles  of  Greece's 
military  strength  is  the  Greek  Raiding 
Forces,  a  unit  of  experts  schooled  for 
sudden  disaster.  Patterned  after  the 
British  commandos  of  World  War  II, 
supplied  with  American  weapons  and 
trained  like  the  U.S.  Ranger  forces,  the 
men  of  the  GRF  are  as  tough  an  outfit 
as  exists  in  the  world  today. 

Their  motto — "Who  Dares  .  . .  Wins" 
— is  the  keynote  of  their  training.  Two 
basic  principles  are  stressed:  operate  as 
a  self-sufficient  individual  and,  as  an 
individual,  destroy  efficiently.  At  the 
GRF  training  ground  in  Vouliagmeni, 
near  Athens,  GRF  recruits  undergo  20 
weeks  of  activities  calculated  to  make 
them  proficient  in  singlehanded  warfare. 
They  are  taught  sabotage,  paratroop 
surprise  tactics,  laying  and  detecting 
mine  fields,  counterespionage  and  hand- 
to-hand  combat. 

Since  the  GRF  was  first  organized  in 
1947  to  deal  with  the  Communist  rebels 
on  their  own  terms — guerrilla  warfare 
— a  tremendous  esprit  de  corps  has 
grown  up  within  its  ranks.  At  times  this 
fierce  pride  reaches  almost  fanatical 
proportions.   Recently  a  GRF  unit  was 


) 


slated  to  be  shipped  to  Korea  for 
At  the  last  minute  one  recruit  wa 
qualified     for    shipment    on    mctl 
grounds.    So  great  was  his  hearth 
at  being  left  behind  that  he  drov 
himself. 

The  fever-pitched  morale  of  the  ( 
is  due  largely  to  its  officers.  All 
former  members  of  the  Greek  Sa 
Regiment,  a  famed  World  War  II  c 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  off 
and  men  who  had  escaped  occu 
Greece  and  served  with  the  Br 
Eighth  Army  in  the  Middle  East, 
unit  was  disbanded  at  the  end 
the  war.  But  in  1947  the  activities  o 
Communists  once  again  created  a  i 
for  a  tough-as-nails  commando 
The  GRF  was  organized  under  the  c 
mand  of  Lieutenant  General  Anc 
Kalinskis. 

To  date,  Kalinskis'  rigorous  cc 
has  turned  out  about  6,800  sti 
nerved  specialists  in  quick,  efficient 
silent  destruction. 

The  success  of  his  work  is  atteste 
a  captured  enemy  field  order  si 
Communist  Major  General  Palaioli 
of  the  Ninth  Communist  DivL'l 
Dated  October,  1948,  it  read  in  d 
"^The  enemy  is  now  using  commai 
with  great  success.  We  must  watch| 
rear  and  our  flanks  and  all  our  defei 
These  commandos  operate  on  m^ 
tainous  ground  which  we  have 
viously  considered  unaccessible  to 
human  beings." 

And  then  the  Red  leader  adde 
mandatory  word  of  caution,  a  war 
that  continues  to  apply  so  long  as 
GRF  is  on  guard — "Look  out!"    Ijui^, 
Bill  Staple  ,11,  ,0, 


Raiders  scale  a  precipitous  cliff.    Greece's  topography  demands  GRF  1 
to  be  crack  mountain  climbers,  and  also  skilled  at  amphibious  land 

Collier's  for  Noveiubef 
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It  judo,  a  Greek  Raiding 
Kally  tough  drill  is  held 

Forces  recruit  disarmt 
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by  inch,  a  raider 
•  a  river  chasm. 


snakes  along  a  breeches  buoy-type  rope  strung 
Twenty-week  course   emphasizes   self-sufRciency 


The  Important  Thing  to  Know 
about  Nunn-Bush  Shoes... 

Nunn-Bush  shoes  are  built  to  an  ideal  ...  an  ideal  of 
service  so  satisfying  that  the  wearer  can't  help  discov- 
ering he  has  made  an  unusual  buy.  Nunn-Bush  wearers 
usually  say  kind  things  about  Nunn-Bush  shoes.  Hav- 
ing experienced  Ankle- Fashioning,  they  know  how 
much  it  improves  comfort . . .  how  much  it  adds  extra 
dollar  saving  miles  of  smartness. 

Set  Your  Local  Nunn-Bush  Merchant 
NUNN-BUSH  SHOE  COMPANY    •    Manufacturers   •    MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 
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t^olUer's  Editorials. 


SAM    BERMAN 


Kickiii'  Those  Words  Around 


SOVIET  PROPAGANDISTS  have  never  been 
noted  for  modesty,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
taking  credit  for  the  Russian  invention  of  just 
about  everything,  from  the  wheel  to  the  air- 
plane. But  they've  been  mighty  reticent  about 
one  authentic  invention.  That  is  the  devising 
of  a  system  of  definitions  which  makes  words 
mean  the  exact  opposite  of  what  they  have 
meant  for  ages  past. 

This  system  has  enabled  them  to  perform  one 
of  the  most  amazing  semantic  juggling  acts  in 
the  history  of  the  spoken  word.  They  have  per- 
formed it  tirelessly,  and  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. Earnest,  confused,  softhearted,  soft-headed 
people  all  over  the  world  have  been  taken  in  by 
the  trick — although  a  great  many  of  them  have 
not  stayed  taken  in. 

The  trick,  of  course,  is  simple  and  familiar. 
The  propagandists  have  latched  onto  a  few 
words  which  represent  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions or  the  treasured  possessions  of  all  man- 
kind— words  like  peace,  democracy,  friendship, 
freedom,  independence.  Those  words,  in  their 
true  meaning,  represent  things  that  Communism 
can't  offer  and  doesn't  want  to,  but  they  make 
wonderful  bait.  And  it's  a  little  discouraging  to 
see  how  many  suckers  the  comrades  have  landed 
with  that  bait  right  here  in  this  country. 

We  don't  say  that  the  Americans  who  have 
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fallen  for  the  Communist  line,  particularly  in 
the  three  years  following  the  war,  were  all  inno- 
cents. But  we're  sure  a  lot  of  them  were.  (Henry 
Wallace  was  a  not-so-shining  example.)  The 
Commies  played  their  suckers  rather  cutely  for 
a  while,  it  must  be  admitted.  After  all,  you 
couldn't  be  against  peace,  democracy,  friend- 
ship, freedom  and  independence,  could  you? 
Heavens  no,  the  suckers  probably  thought,  that 
would  be  like  coming  out  against  motherhood. 

Fortunately,  a  number  of  the  suckers  gradu- 
ally regained  their  senses — thanks  largely  to  the 
work  of  the  much-maligned  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  Dozens  of  Red  out- 
fits were  flushed  out  from  behind  their  phony 
titles.  But  the  comrades  are  still  trying.  This 
year  the  string-pullers  of  the  Korean  war  have 
adopted  the  word  peace,  and  are  using  it  as  if 
they  owned  it. 

We  remember  Mr.  Malik's  pious  proposal  for 
a  Korean  truce.  We  also  remember  Admiral 
Joy's  three  articles  in  Collier's  last  August  in 
which  he  told  what  really  went  on  in  the  Korea 
truce  tent.  Yet  the  Communist  propagandists 
insist  that  all  the  white  doves  are  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  they've  got  a  good  bit  of  the  world  be- 
lieving that  everything  would  be  fine  if  it  weren't 
for  the  warmongering  American  imperialists. 

There  may  be  some  excuse  for  the  captive  in- 


habitants of  Russia  and  its  satellites  swallowing 
this  bait.  After  all,  they've  only  one  source  of 
news.  But  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
Americans  to  be  suckers.  The  sad  fact  remains 
that  when  the  Kremlin  speaks  reasonably  ii 
means  the  exact  opposite  of  what  it's  saying 
It  remains  no  matter  how  much  we  may  yearn 
for  an  end  of  tension  and  long  for  a  sign  ol 
one  decent  instinct  among  the  Soviet  leaders.. 
It  remains  however  much  we  revere  the  words' 
that  the  Soviet  propagandists  have-  perverted. 
We  must  remember,  indefinitely,  that  when 
Stalin  starts  his  smooth  talk,  that's  the  time  to 
hang  onto  your  watch. 

I 

Better  Handle  It  At  Home 

WE  SEE  WHERE  the  American  Prison  Asso-| 
elation,  in  convention  assembled,  took  a  whack  i 
at  Congress  for  not  following  up  the  Kefauveri 
Committee's  exposures  and  recommendations 
with  legislation.  The  members  called  for  laws 
that  will  "effectively  control  the  operation  of 
gangsters  and  racketeers  in  all  of  their  nefariousi 
activities."  I 

Well,  since  we  are  bravely  against  crime  and' 
sin  in  general,  we  applaud  the  convention's! 
stand.  And  we  trust  that  Congress  will  do  thej 
necessary  legislating  if  it  seems  probable  thai 
law  enforcement  will  be  improved  by  bringing 
rackets  within  the  realm  of  federal  jurisdiction. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  the  crimes  that  are  usually 
lumped  under  the  headings  of  gangsterism  and 
racketeering  are  against  the  law,  we  would  pre 
sume,  in  just  about  every  one  of  the  48  states 

There's  no  need  for  Congressional  action  to 
enforce  existing  laws.  There  is  need  for  honest 
and  eflfective  state  and  local  government,  froit 
the  state  Capitols  and  city  halls  down  to  th«j 
cops  on  the  beat.  And  this  in  turn  requiresi 
more  alert  and  responsible  citizenship.  | 

If    federal    laws    and    federal    enforcement 
will  help  stamp  out  crime,  fine.   But  the  tendi 
ency  to  run  to  Washington  with  every  prob- 
lem  can   be   overdone.     It  seems   to  us  tha 
crime  control  begins  at  home. 

Here's  One  Solution 


THERE  ARE  MANY  PEOPLE  in  our  lam 
of  prosperity  and  high  living  standards  wh< 
know  the  uneasy  feeling  of  living  in  a  town  tha 
has  no  doctor.  We  sympathize  with  them.  Am 
we  would  like  to  call  to  their  attention  the  ex 
ample  of  one  community  that  did  somethin;i 
about  the  situation.  i 

Not  long  ago  we  read  that  the  citizens  of  i; 
small  Virginia  town  had  taken  up  a  collection  t 
provide  and  equip  a  doctor's  office.  Then  the; 
got  in  touch  with  a  young  man  who  was  just  fin 
ishing  his  medical  education,  oflfered  him  th 
office,  and  agreed  to  supplement  his  income  si 
that  he  could  live  comfortably  while  he  wa 
building  up  his  practice.  The  young  man,  i 
turn,  agreed  to  remain  in  the  town  for  five  yean 

This,  we  realize,  is  a  rather  makeshift  solu 
tion.  It  doesn't  lower  the  high  cost  of  medici 
education.  It  doesn't  do  anything  about  provic 
ing  money  for  badly  needed  expansion  of  med 
cal  schools,  which  is  the  only  real  solution  fc 
this  country's  serious  shortage  of  physicians  an 
surgeons.  But  at  least  it  got  one  town  a  dot 
tor.  And  it  oflfers  an  idea  to  the  people  of  man 
other  towns  who  are  now  helpless  in  the  evei 
of  sudden  and  serious  illness  or  accident. 

Collier's  for  November  15,  195 
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my  did  you  change  to  Camels,  FARLEY  GRANGER1 


T, 


»--.  ■.-a^-.-*utP--i'. 


--HHM^ 


tried  Camels 

as  my  steady 

smoke 

for  30  days_ 
they  beat  any 
other  cigaretfe 

I've  smoked ! 


More  I^ople  smoke  Camels 

than  any  other  cigarette ! 


THERE  are  sound  reasons  for  Camel's  overwhelming 
popularity.  You  can  find  those  reasons  in  a  sensible, 
logical  way.  Just  do  what  Farley  Granger  did.  Smoke 
only  Camels  for  30  days.  You'll  see  how  Camel's  rich, 
full  flavor  and  cool,  cool  mildness  continue  to  bring  you 
pleasure  —  pack  after  pack,  week  after  week.  Camels 
have  a  flavor  no  other  cigarette  has  — a  flavor  that 
doesn't  tire  your  taste. 

Through  steady  smoking  you'll  see  why  Camel  is 
enjoyed  by  more  people  than  any  other  cigarette! 


1 


* 


CAMEL  leads  c'*  c^Ser  brands  by  billions  of  cigarettes  per  year! 


Start  your 

own  30-day 

Camel  mildness 

test  today! 


If w    *-/ 
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SOMETHIVG 

WOM>ERFlIL 
HAPPENS 

\dien  you  chani^e  to  PHILIP  MORRIS ! 


Here's  why: 


YOU'LL    FEEL    BETTER    BECAUSE,   in   case   after 
case,  coughs  due  to  smoking  disappear . . .  parched  throat 
clears  up  .  .  .  that  stale  "smoked-out"  feeling  vanishes. 

2  YOU'LL  FEEL  BETTER  BECAUSE,  once  again,  you'll 
really  taste  your  cigarette — the  good,  clean  taste  of  fine, 
mild  tobacco.  Your  food  will  taste  better,  too!  And  you'll 
know  you've  made  a  wise  change  .  .  .  for  your  own  good. 

9  YOU'LL  FEEL  BETTER   BECAUSE  you'll  be  smok- 
^^  ing  the  one  cigarette  with  a  difference  in  manufacture . . . 
an  important  difference  that  avoids  the  main  cause  of  cigarette 
irritation. 

4  YOU'LL  FEEL  BETTER  BECAUSE,  day  after  day, 
you'll  be  smoking  the  cigarette  recommended  by  eminent 
nose  and  throat  specialists  to  patients  who  smoke  .  .  .  the 
ONE  cigarette  proved  definitely  milder  than  any  other  leading 
brand.^ 

4f  For  complete  proof,  published  in  leading  medical  journals,  uirite 
to  PHILIP  MORRIS.   100  Park  Avenue.   New   York    17,  N.  Y. 


The  result  is  pleasure! 
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In  alligator-grained 
plastic  squeeze  flask 


Travel  si;e  60c 


SUAVE  the  hairdressing  created  for  the 
one  man  in  four  who'd  rather  pay  a  little 
more  to  get  a  lot  more  in  grooming  satis 
faction.  The  kind  of  hairdressing  you've 
always  wanted,  but  never  found  before. 
The  only  hairdressing  in  the  world  with 
secret-formula  Curtisol  insures  perfect 
hair  grooming  naturally. 
To  look  suave,  use  Suave  daily. 


FOR  MEN 


The  Luxury  Hairdressing 


ALBERT  E.  WINGER 

Chairman  of  the  Board 


CLARENCE  E.  STOUCH 

Prstidtnt 
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Momentary  loss  of  control  can 
mean  a  bad  accident.  Drive  care- 
fully —  and  don't  forget  to  use 
WEED  CHAINS. 


Too  late  for  WEED  CHAINS  afietl 
you're  stuck  in  the  snow.  Put  then 
on  before  you  start. 


It's  easier  to  put  on  chains  with 
ZIP-ON  TIRE   CHAIN  APPLIERS.  i 
Keep  a  pair  handy. 


Best  Tire  Chains 
Ever  Made  Because 
THEY  STOP  YOU  SHORTEIfUcb 


HELP  YOU  START 
ON  ICE  OR  SNOW 

GIVE  DOUBLE  WEAR 

ffioniic$  fo  Flaring  R»infore»m»ntt 

with  288  Gripping  Points 
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Designed  for  Today's  Traffic 

GET  YOURS  TODAY 
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WEEDl 

AMERICAN        U 

V-BARfl 

A|^CO   In  Business  for  Your  SajeP^^ 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  H 

&  CABLE  COMPANY,  INC.^ 

York,  Pa.  •  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Ever  think  of  DIABETES  th 


is  way? 


NOTED  medical  authority  compares  the  dia- 
betic person  to  a  charioteer,  whose  chariot 
drawn  by  three  steeds  named  Diet,  InsuHn, 
id  Exercise.  This  authority  points  out  that  it 
|;akes  skill  to  drive  one  horse,  intelligence  to 
lanage  a  team,  and  unusual  ability  to  get  three 
[o  pull  together. 

Yet,  the  diabetic  person  ...  if  he  is  to  main- 
lin  good  health  and  avoid  complications . . .  must 
earn  to  harness  diet,  insulin,  and  exercise  and 

ike  them  pull  together  in  complete  harmony. 

ly  in  this  way  can  well-established  diabetes 

I  kept  under  good  control. 

What  is  insulin  .  .  .  why  is  it  used? 

Insulin  is  a  secretion  of  the  pancreas  gland 
irhich  enables  the  body  to  store  and  burn  sugars 
lind  starches  (carbohydrates). 

When  the  pancreas  fails  to  produce  enough 
sulin,  sugair  is  not  fully  utilized  and  diabetes 
jy  result.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
|>lace  natural  insulin  with  prepared  insulin,  or 
reduce  the  need  for  it  with  a  carefully  ad- 
sted  diet. 


Why  are  diet  and  exercise  so  important? 

Diet  is  a  vital  part  of  every  diabetic's  treat- 
ment, for  it  determines  the  amount  of  sugar  and 
starch  taken  into  the  body. 

In  all  cases,  the  doctor's  advice  is  needed 
about  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  foods  that  will 
best  meet  the  needs  of  each  patient.  Active  work 
or  exercise  is  necessary,  too,  as  it  helps  the 
body  burn  up  sugar  and  starches. 

If  you  are  a  diabetic,  your  faithful,  intelligent 
cooperation  with  your  doctor  may  help  you  to 
control  the  disease  through  diet,  insulin,  and 
exercise.  In  most  cases,  you  can  look  forward 
to  living  a  long  life  with  almost  undiminished 
activity. 

Guarding  against  diabetes. 

Medical  science  has  not  yet  discovered  why 
certain  people  develop  diabetes.  Research,  how- 
ever, has  revealed  who  are  its  most  likely  vic- 
tims. They  are: 

1.  Middle-aged,  overweight  people.  Anyone 
can  help  guard  against  diabetes  by  keeping  his 
weight  down.  The  only  effective  way  to  do  this 


is  by  controlling  the  amount  of  food  you  eat  — 
especially  sugars,  starches,  and  fats. 

2.  People  who  have  diabetes  "in  the  family." 

A  tendency  to  diabetes  may  be  inherited.  So, 
if  you  have  diabetic  relatives,  you  should  pay 
psirticular  attention  to  diet,  and  be  alert  to  the 
usual  signs  of  diabetes.  These  include  excessive 
thirst  and  hunger,  frequent  urination,  and  loss  of 
weight  and  strength. 

Authorities  estimate  that  there  are  at  least 
one  million  people  in  our  country  who  have 
diabetes  and  know  it,  while  another  million  have 
the  disease  but  do  not  know  it.  Moreover,  about 
60,000  new  cases  are  discovered  every  year. 

Since  the  signs  of  diabetes  may  not  appear  at 
the  onset  of  the  disease,  it  is  always  wise  to 
have  periodic  medical  check-ups,  including  uri- 
nalysis. This  is  important  because  when  detected 
early,  the  chances  for  successful  control  of 
diabetes  are  best,  often  by  diet  alone. 

Fortunately,  constant  research  on  new  and 
more  effective  combinations  of  insulin,  as  well 
as  new  discoveries  about  the  disease  itself,  hold 
great  hope  for  further  advances  against  diabetes. 


Metropolitan  Life  Inturonc*  Co. 

1  Madison  Avo.,  New  Yeric  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  mail  me  a  free  copy  of  your 
booklet,  1152C,  "Diabetes." 
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America's  only  shoes  style -endorsed 

by  the  College  Advisory  Board 


For  style,  for  smartness,  for  rich 
looks  PHI  BATES  have  earned 
the  prized  award  of  the  College 
Advisory  Board.  They  are  quality 
to  the  core — with  luxury  leathers 
and  Bates  traditional  fine  work- 
manship. That's  why  youthful 
men  of  all  ages  know  you  can 
pay  more,  but  wear  none  finer 
than  famous -PHI  BATES. 


Marlow 
A'o.  3266  — 
Fine  Grain 
Continental 


Look  for  this 

tag  on  the 

shoes  you  buy 

The  black,  white  and 
gold  tag  attached 
to  PHI  BATES  shoes 
i*4  your  assurance  ul 
lull   style   approval. 


Pi TNAM 

/Vo.  3iS7- 
Handsome  Scotch 
Grain,  Amber  Tan 


Exclusive  conijorl  feature  — 

"SLIPPER-FREE   WHERE 
YOUR    FOOT    BENDS" 


BATES     SHOE     CO.VIPANV,    WEBSTER,     MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Cover 


When  artist  Lee  Burke  found  a  "Do 
Not  Disturb"  sign  in  his  luggage  after 
a  recent  hotel  stop,  he  hung  it  up  in 
his  Chicago  studio  and   tried  to  for- 


get  about   it.    But   the   sign   bothei| 
him.    He  wanted  to  use  it.    Then 
saw  a  blissful  young  couple  at  a  coll^ 
dance,  and  a  Collier's  cover  was  bo 


Week's  Mail 


Bird  Eaters 

Editor:  Allow  me  to  say  I  have  seldom 
enjoyed  anything  so  much  as  I  Eat  Like 
a  Bird,  by  Gurney  Williams  (Oct.  4th). 
Everything  that  has  happened  to  him 
has  happened  to  me,  and  goes  on  doing 
so.  One  prominent  old  woman  in  pants, 
at  a  meeting  of  a  certain  lunch  club 
some  years  ago,  even  twittered  at  me: 
"Think  of  all  the  refugees  who  would 
have  loved  to  eat  what  you've  left  on 
your  plate." 

I  didn't  let  him  have  the  plate  in  the 
mug,  but  only  because  I  didn't  think  of 
that  retort  till  the  next  day.  I  am  carry- 
ing a  clipping  of  this  piece  in  my  wallet 
from  here  on,  hoping  to  convince  many 
a  hostess  that  I  am  not  insulting  her 
food.  Reuben  Maury, 

New  York,  N.Y. 


.  .  .  The  stoiy  is  one  all  nonfats  have 
been  waiting  for.  I  wonder  if  he  has 
ever  asked  a  group  of  gourmets  if  they 
know  it  is  as  hard  for  us  to  stuff  as  it 
is  for  them  to  starve.  And  ask  him, 
please,  to  identify  himself  in  VIP's 
drawing.  I  rather  suspect  he  is  the 
stinker-looking  guy  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table. 

Baxter  Sparks,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Williams  is  the  stinker  at  the  extreme 
left,  yapping  at  the  Big  Eater. 

...  I  make  a  field  day  of  eating  like 
a  bird,  and  the  fat  guys  withdraw  to  a 
nice  corner  where  they  can  compare 
their  heartburns,  bay  windows,  crummy 
golf  scores  and  the  diet  they're  going 
to  start  tomorrow. 

Tony  Basso,  Chicago,  lU. 

...  If  a  scrawny,  bird-cage  specimen 
can  do  it,  I  can,  so  I  am  once  more  at- 
tempting to  develop  a  phobia  against 
food.  My  weight  has  taken  a  nose  dive 
from  284  to  283'/2,  but  only  because  I 
read  the  article  five  days  ago  and 
haven't  eaten  since.  But  tell  Williams 
not  to  pat  himself  on  the  back.  He  has 
the  gift  of  a  glandular  high  thermal 
coefficient.  His  thyroid  and  pituitary 
are  pumping  great  gobs  of  metabolic 
gasoline  daily,  burning  up  the  pittance 
he  doles  his  gastric  furnace. 

RoLLO  Deterio,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Grow  Up,  Says  Army   Wife 

Editor:  You  have  shown,  very  vividly, 
one  side  of  the  picture.  First  by  your 
article  Army  Wives  in  Europe,  later  by 
quite  a  few  blasting  editorials,  and  now 
by  Howard  Whitman's  article  Why  the 
Draft  Makes  Our  Young  Men  Angry 
(Sept.    13th).     Don't    you    think    it's 


about  time  you  took  a  look  at  the  otli 
side?  After  all,  the  government  and  l| 
Army  can't  all  be  wrong. 

I  could  write  pages  contradictil 
statements  in  that  "Wives"  article  l| 
at  present  that  is  not  important.  l\ 
weeping,  wailing  draftees  are. 

The  most  childish,  and  also  infuril 
ing,  statement  that  Mr.  Whitman  quou 
was,  "Why  didn't  they  take  me  whei 
wanted  to  go?  The  draft  is  fouling  [ 
my  whole  life."  Has  it  ever  occuril 
to  these  people  that  the  Regular  Arf 
men  in  Korea  are  not  being  asked  wh 
they  would  like  to  receive  a  bayonetl 
the  belly,  or  a  bullet  in  the  head?  /I 
they  being  asked  if  they  would  likej 
be  taken  prisoner  by  the  Reds  and  t| 
tured?  Is  it  not  fouling  up  theif  li'f 
if  they  lose  an  arm  or  a  leg  or  an  ejj 

My  husband  has  been  in  the  Regul 
Army  for  the  past  10  years.   Seven  f 
these  years  have  been  served  overse 
I  was  permitted  to  accompany  him 
the  first  time  in  May  of  1950.   All 
years  before  that  I  had  to  live  by  mystl 
and  work  to  support  myself,  and  may  [ 
if  I  was  lucky,  see  him  about  25  dil 
out   of  a  year.    We   didn't  weep  a| 
moan  about  it,   though.    Most  Ar 
people  do  not.   In  these  critical  time 
is  just  another  unpleasant  duty. 

Nobody  has  everything  to  his  likil 
in  this  day  and  age.  It's  about  til 
these  guys  grew  up.  They  should  thai 
their  lucky  stars  that  the  hot  war  is  si 
confined  to  Korea  and  that  they  ;l 
fairly  certain  of  a  discharge  at  the  ej 
of  their  two  years'  service. 
Virginia  F.  Hurley,  Vienna,  Aust| 

Angelic  Annie 

Editor:    The   recent    article   on   A} 
Blyth  (Angelic  Annie,  Sept.  27th) 
assured  me  that  there  is  still  news  intl 
est  in  goodness  and  virtue.   I  commel 
you  on  this  choice  of  article. 

Patricia  Keogh,  Indianapolis,  111 


.  .  .  Could  Richard  Hubler  dig  up  so 
more  people  like  Ann  Blyth  to  wi 
about?  It  should  help  to  build  up 
morale  of  Hollywood,  which  is  sor 
in  need  of  it.  I  think  she  is  lovely,  t 
Florence  Wolf,  San  Francisco,  ( 
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from  a  liappy  sfart  to  a  liearty^  iiiiisli  %. 


•   • 


plan  holiday  menus  witli|Bor(len's  ipieese! 


f 


dish  "magic"  with  Borden's  Grated  Ital- 

kyle  Cheese! 
your  good   old   friend  spaghetti   and 

Iballs,  a  quick  family  dish  for  the  hurried 
ays,  and  a  hearty  one,  too!  And  wait  till 
aste  the  zip  and  pep  this  grated  blend  of 
esan  and  Romano  Cheese  gives  this  dish! 

lu'U  need  a  couple  of  these  handy  1  /^-  or 

Ishaker-top  canisters  to  keep  on  hand  for 

jng  up  hot  soups,  too. 


Elmer's  holiday  suggestions  for  MEN  !  Picture  any  man's  pleasure 
when  you  set  this  handsome  cheese  assortment  before  him. 
There's  .  .  . 


Pippin  Roil  —  aged  and  sharp  natural  Cheddar 

Cheese. 

Camembert  —  the  soft -centered,  creamy  cheese 

that's  so  perfect  for  dessert. 

Liederkranz  Brand — golden  yellow  with  a  he-man, 

robust  flavor. 

Gruyere  —  sweet  as  a  holiday  nut  with  a  Swiss 

Cheese  flavor  everybody  loves. 


-umii0 


©The  noi.loi\  Conipa 


All  aboard!  All  a-Borden'sl 
lf§  E/sie's  Good  Food  line .' 


arderis  JSne  IfJieeses 

JblA<i  who  know  cheese  my  '*Bonlem,  Ple^aer 

Borden's  foods  must  be  good — folks  buy  more  food  packages  carrying  the  Borden  brand  name  than  any  other  in  the  world. 


STA  TES  OF  Mim 

By  WALTER  DAVENPORT 


One  nice  thing  about  having  a  good 
college  education,  thinks  Colonel  Dud- 
ley (Silent)  Haddock,  of  Sarasota, 
Florida,  is  that  it  enables  a  guy  to  worry 
about  the  general  conditions  in  every 
country  in  the  world. 

•  •  • 

We  feel  you'll  be  pleased  to  know 
there  is  an  excellent  librarian  course 
to  be  had  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Very  thorough,  wiUi  particular  attention 


pipes 

UNDE  wuEn  Of  siiM>es..MJOoi9iZ5o...mpoKTeo  atuAft 


paid  to  details.  For  example,  students 
planning  to  become  librarians  are 
taught  how  to  say  "Sh-h-h"  without 
offending  the  customers. 

•  •  • 

An  item  of  importance  we  over- 
looked was  the  campaign  of  the  Honor- 
able Adolph  Johnson  (Rep.,  Brockton) 
for  his  eleventh  consecutive  term  in  the 
Massachusetts  legislature.  His  appeal 
was  brief:  "I  am  a  candidate  .  .  .  once 
more.  I  have  no  organization  ...  I  will 
have  no  cars  to  bring  out  the  voters. 
You  will  have  to  walk  to  the  polls  the 
same  as  I  do  myself  and  there  will  be 
no  favors  to  pay  at  your  expense  after 
election."  Guess  who  won  the  election. 

•  •  • 

Crime  waves  don't  have  a  chance  to 
get  off  the  ground  in  Norwalk,  Ohio. 
To  prove  it,  local  authorities  cast  the 
mother  of  nine  children — their  sole  sup- 
port— into  jail  because  the  family 
puppy,  four  months  old,  was  capering 
around  the  back  yard  without  a  leash. 

•  •  • 

We're  asked  by  a  lady  in  Woodland, 
California,  to  imagine  the  joy  of  a  man 
returning  with  his  wife  from  a  vaca- 
tion in  Hawaii  and  told  that  in  his 
absence  he  had  won  first  prize  in  a 
sales-promotion  contest.  This  gentle- 
man had  been  saving  for  years  for  his 
just-completed  holiday.  Busted  but 
happy,  he  went  to  collect  his  prize — an 
all-expenses-paid  trip  to  Hawaii. 

•  •  • 

Sign  in  window  of  Los  Angeles  laun- 
derette: "Ladies  who  care  to  drive  by 
and  drop  off  their  clothes  will  receive 
prompt  and  courteous  attention." 

•  •  • 

It  was  in  Denver,  we  hear,  that  the 
indignant  manager  of  a  hotel  stopped 
an  employee  as  the  latter  was  coming 
to  work  two  hours  late.  Manager  was 
pretty  wrought  up  about  it.  "See  here," 


said  he  sternly,  "you  should  have! 
here  at  nine  o'clock."    The  late«l 
looked    bored.     "Why?"    drawl&P 
brightly.    "What  happened?" 

•  •  • 

Just  received  a  manuscript  fri| 
skeptical   author   in   Idaho.    No 
tached  read:    "If  the  editor  is 
please  throw  this  in  the  wasteb| 
and  save  him  the  trouble.  Thank  • 

•  •  • 

We've  written  a  letter  of  tha 
Mr.  Bud  (the  Claw)  Josephsoil 
warning  us  that  the  Colorado  AtlT 
Commission  will  not  permit  us  to  I 
in  that  state  unless  we  have  succesl 
undergone  an  electroencephalogn[ 
examination.  Information  came  jii 
the  nick  of  time,  too. 

•  •  • 

Anyway,  there  was  a  very  cour 
prize  fight  in  Seattle,  Washingtoil 
was  in  the  third  round  and  both ; 
were  going  to  extremes  not  to 
each  other.    A  bored  customer 
gallery  decided  to  issue  a  bit  of  ad 
And  he  did  so.  "Hit  him,  ya  big  trail 
he  cried.  "Ya  got  the  wind  with| 

•  •  • 

Judging  by  all  we  hear  from  far| 
near,  the  toughest  job  our  politi' 
face  now  is  keeping  the  country  l| 
seething  with  rest. 

•  •  • 

One  by  one,  the  beliefs  we've  il 
ished  for  years  and  years  are  tl 
destroyed,  leaving  us  pretty  resesl 
First  came  word  from  a  gentlenul 
Oregon,  a  bloodhound  expert.  Hcf 
all  this  talk  about  bloodhounds  tl 
reliable  locators  of  lost  persons  is  I 
pants.   Knows  of  a  dozen  exampltj 


IRWIN  CAPLAftl 

the  dogs  not  only  failing  to  find] 
searched-for  person   but    getting 
themselves.    Some  haven't  been 
since.  And  now  comes  Associate 
fessor  James  R.  Westman  of  Rutl 
University   with   the   news   that  il 
don't  care  particularly  for  cheese.  | 

•  •  • 

No  charge  is  made  to  you  custoil 
for  helpful  hints.  A  cure  for  hicci 
for  example.  Warranted  by  Mrs.  Ji| 
T.  Thread,  of  Los  Angeles,  not  to  r 
As  the  patient  is  about  to  hie,  thnil 
large  tablespoon  of  jam  or  jelly  inttl 
mouth.  But  be  sure  to  back  away  :| 
all  possible  speed.  "^  'I 
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with  Television  in  .Mind  /  ^ 
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Television  when  you  re  ready 

Whenever  you're  ready,  this  ingenious  new  kind  of  rodio-phonograph 
quickly  converts  into  o  complete  television  combination.  The  drop- 
leaf  table  top  opens  up  to  accommodate  a  full  size  television 
table  model  and  you  have  a  compact,  full  home  entertainment 
center  for  television,  radio  and  phonograph.  See  the 
Phiico  1750  at  your  Phiico  dealer's  now.  Other  1953  Phiico 
radios  and  radio-phonographs,  from  $21.95  to  $230.00. 


from  the  Laboratories 
of   Phiico,  the   Leader 

A  radio-phonograph  with  a  future !  With  this 
newest  triumph  of  Phiico  design  you  can  en- 
joy now  the  finest  reproduction  of  recorded 
music  .  .  .  and  add  television  now  or  when  you're 
ready  later.  It's  a  3-speed  automatic  phono- 
graph that  plays  all  records,  all  sizes.  It's 
a  powerful  Multiwave  radio  with  the  exciting 
short-wave  Special  Service  Band.  In  an 
exquisite  Hepplewhite  cabinet  of 
Mahogany    or    Blond    veneers. 


New!    Phiico  TRUE-HARMONIC    Reproducer 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  a  phono- 
graph reproducer  that  brings  you 
the  full  range  of  harmonics.  Sur- 
passes even  the  most  costly 
custom  "pickups".  Old  and  new 
records  sound  more  "alive"  than 
ever  before.  It's  a  new  triumph  of 
tonal  research  from  the  Phiico 
laboratories.    Only   Phiico    has   it! 


( 
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^^they  ivent 
that-a-ivay 


THOUGH  THE  DAY  of  the  stage  coach  robber  is  past, 
the   crimes   committed   today   make   the   depredations 
of  the  Avestern  bad  man  sink  into  insignificance. 

Robberies,  holdups,  thefts  and  embezzlements  are  so 
numerous  that  most  of  them  never  receive  mention  in  the 
newspapers. 

The  only  sure  way  to  safeguard  yourself  from  loss  is 
to  be  properly  covered  by  insurance.  There  are  policies  of 
many  kinds.  An  America  Fore  insurance  man  can  show 
you  ^vhich  one  w^ill  specifically  meet  your  requirements. 
Call  him  today! 


For  the  name  of  a  nearby  America  Fore 
insurance  man  or  claims  office,  call  Western 
Union    by    number,    ask    for    Operator    25. 


The  America  Fore  Insurance  Group  comprises  the 

CONTINENTAL   *   FIDEUTY-PHENIX   *   NIAGARA 
AMERICAN  EAGLE    •    FIDELITY  and  CASUALTY 


INSURANCE  COMPANIES  OF  NEW  YORK 


LOOK  rOR  THIS  SEAL  ON   YOUR  POLICIES 


'I America  Fore  I 

"  INSURANCE  BR  OUR  *  / 


First  Party 


By  STAN  FINE 


'Oh,  you'll  have  a  wonderful 
time.  All  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  will  be  there'' 


'They'll  give  you  a  funny  hat 
to  wear  and  a  horn  to  blow'' 


"They'll  serve  candy,  cake, 
and  ice  cream.  You  love 
candy,  cake,  and  ice  cream'' 


UJP 


'.  .  .  pin  the  tail  on  the 
donkey,  musical  chairs  and 
lovely  prizes  for  the  winners" 
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INcver  before  in  the  history  of  sliavinj;  has  there  heen  an 
instrument  to  compare  with  the  new  Remington  60 
DeLuxe  —  the  shaver  designed  for  the  man  who  demands 
perfection.  Remington  Rand  has  set  the  worWs  standard 
for  electric  shavers.  And  this  new  masterpiece  breaks  all 
previous  records  for  performance,  quality,  and  styling. 


Three  extra-long  twin  shaving  heads,  built  on  the  famous 
Remington  Contour  principle  to  fit  every  type  of  face! 
Never  before  has  it  been  possilde  to  remove  whiskers  so 
quickly,  so  smoothly,  so  easily.  See  and  try  the  new- 
Remington  60  DeLuxe  today,  at  your  dealer's  or  at  any 
of  our  112  nationwide  shaving  headquarters. 


ELECTRIC     SHAVER     DIVISION,    lf§^MnSn^ffon-W£an€L     BRIDGEPORT,     CONN. 


I  i 
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S^te/dwok 
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the  pen  with 
the  right  point 
for  every  writer 


This  Christmas,  give  the  gift  of  easier,  smoother  writing.  Select  your  gift  pens  fron 
the  wide  range  of  sizes,  styles  and  colors.  And  remember,  every  Esterbrook  Pen 
always  may  be  personalized  by  the  user — with  the  precise  point  for  his  writing  style  or 
particular  writing  job.  Esterbrook  users  have  the  world's  largest  variety  of  points 
to  choose  from.  All  points  instantly  replaceable  by  the  user  in  case  of  damage. 

Pocket  Set  (top)  —  Pen  ami  malchinn  Push-Pencil.  Pencil  writes  for  months  without  reloading.  "Push  the 
lop  to  feed  the  lead."  Regular  or  thin-lead  models. 

Model  "444"  Dip-Less  Desk  Pen  Set — Their  favorite  Renew-Point  fits  into  this  smart,  virtually  spill  proof  desk 
pen  set.  "Ink-locked"  base  holds  40  times  more  ink  than  ordinary  fountain  pens. 


A    POINT    FOR    EVEKY    WRITING    STYi£  (ONir    a    few    Of    thi    MO»f    po(>uiA«    point    srrtfs    and    fockct    PfNS     shown) 


TO  SELECT  OR  REPLACE 
...HERE'S  ALL    YQjU 


DIPLESS  DESK  PEN  SET 


COPYRIGHT  1952.  THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY 
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Many    Angola    prison    inmates    slept    in    crowded,    three-tiered    dormitories,    the    normal   men    lying   half    awake    to    repel    sexual    deviates 

America's  Worst  Prison 

Horrified  investigators  of  the  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  found  gambling,  sexual 
perversion,  rule  by  buckshot,  leather  strap  and  rubber  hose,  favors  peddled  for  cash 

By  EDWARD  W.  STAGG  with  JOHN  LEAR 


A  LL  the  prisoners  were  assigned  to  hard  labor. 
Z^  Often  the  work  was  nothing  more  useful 
*-^-  than  cutting  wild  grass  by  hand.  But  it 
ilways  began  at  "can  see"  and  ended  at  "can't  see," 
t  times  a  twelve-hour  stretch. 

A  man  was  expected  to  keep  up  strength  for 
liis  grinding  toil  on  28  cents'  worth  of  food  a  day. 

His  normal  clothing  ration  was  two  suits  of 
lack-and-white-striped  cloth  a  year.  No  under- 
wear. 

He  was  frequently  permitted  to  leave  the  camp 
whenever  the  convenience  of  a  politician  outside 
lemanded,  undertake  whatever  job  the  politician 
tad  at  hand  and  then  return  to  his  old  work  gang. 

If  he   failed   to   follow   orders,   he  often   was 


flogged.  Or  fed  a  massive  dose  of  salts  or  castor 
oil.  Or  thrown  into  a  blank-walled  dungeon  on 
bread  and  water  for  weeks.  Regulations  forbid- 
ding such  punishment  were  consistently  ignored. 

Did  this  happen  on  The  Steppes  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia? No.  Right  here  in  our  own  United  States  not 
long  ago,  in  the  prison  called  Angola. 

Angola,  the  state  penitentiary  of  Louisiana,  is 
hidden  in  a  big,  looping  bend  of  the  Mississippi 
River  just  south  of  the  line  where  the  state  of 
Mississippi  ends.  Shaped  like  an  animal  trap,  with 
one  side  barricaded  by  a  ten-mile  arc  of  levees 
rimmed  with  quicksands,  and  the  other  cut  oflf  by 
the  brush-tangled  jaws  of  the  Tunica  Hills,  it  held 
within  its  gates  in  February,  19^1,  2,640  humans 
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— 1,760  Negroes,  880  whites — and  treated  them 
as  beasts. 

"I  have  seen  almost  seven  thousand  men  dis- 
charged from  this  institution,"  cried  the  first 
woman  nurse  who  ever  ventured  into  the  place, 
"and  I  have  never  seen  a  man  discharged  .  .  .  who 
was  as  qualified  (for  a  place)  in  society  as  he  was 
the  day  he  was  admitted  .  .  ." 

By  day,  each  pusoner  lived  in  constant  dread 
of  his  guards,  some  of  whom  were  fellow  convicts 
serving  time  for  murder  and  other  crimes  of  ag- 
gression. Despite  their  guns  and  authority,  these 
guards  ignored  the  existence  of  "harems"  for  all- 
male  prostitution. 

At  night,  he  slept  little  better  than  a  dog,  lying 

13 
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One  prisoner,  tvho  ^^brusfted"  hy  a  nvoman,  tvas  flogged  hy  a  guard  until  his  arttiMl 


in  a  tight-bedded  pack  with  hundreds  of  his  fel- 
lows snapping  and  snarling,  under  the  steady  glare 
of  unshaded,  never-dark  light  bulbs,  keeping  one 
eye  open  the  night  long  against  surprise  sex 
assault  by  another  male  animal. 

This  ugly  fester  on  the  face  of  democracy  stood 
untouched  right  up  to  last  spring,  a  standing  indict- 
ment of  neglect  and  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of 
Louisiana  citizens  over  more  than  half  a  century. 
Although  the  system  is  not  yet  destroyed,  Angola's 
inmates  have  been  freed  from  their  former  state  of 
peonage.  The  dungeons  have  been  dismantled. 
What  remains  of  its  terror  has  been  thoroughly  ex- 
posed, and  is  now  in  the  course  of  what  I  believe 
will  be  total  reformation.  (I  rely  here  on  the  con- 
viction that  my  fellow  citizens  of  Louisiana  are  too 
dedicated  to  humanity  to  consent  to  less.) 

The  story  of  how  the  exposure  of  Angola  was 
brought  about  has  meaning  for  you,  wherever 
you  live.  Angola  is  a  telling  example  of  man's 
habit  of  trying  to  get  rid  of  problems  by  forgetting 
them.  Angola  was  established  in  190 L  Originally 
it  was  a  family  plantation,  with  a  mansion  on  a 
bluff  overlooking  a  rich  half  circle  of  delta  land. 

River  boats  were  its  only  connection  with  civili- 
zation. In  1928,  Louisiana's  political  Kingfish,  the 
late  Huey  P.  Long,  told  the  taxpayers  Angola  was 
costing  them  $1,000,000  a  year  when  it  should  be 
self-supporting.  As  governor  he  ordered  the  pris- 
oners dressed  in  wide-striped  uniforms  of  black 
and  white — a  debasement  that  had  been  aban- 
doned long  before — and  rigidly  disciplined.  But 
the  penitentiary  still  was  "losing  money"  when 
Huey's  brother.  Earl,  was  elected  governor  twenty 
years  later.  And  Earl  applied  a  remedy  as  unavail- 
ing as  brother  Huey's  had  been:  he  abolished  the 
state  Department  of  Institutions,  under  whose  jur- 
isdiction the  prison  had  operated,  and  continued 
the  Angola  superintendent's  post  as  a  political 
plum  to  be  dangled  from  his  own  fingers. 

The  first  recipient  of  the  plum  was  a  distant 
relative  of  Long's,  a  kindly  gentleman  named  Rollo 
C.  Lawrence.  Long  was  dissatisfied  with  Lawrence 
before  two  years  passed,  but  was  unwilling  to  fire 
him.  Instead,  in  1950  the  governor  sponsored  a 
law.  It  allowed  him  to  appoint  Rudolph  Easterly, 
vice-chairman  of  the  penitentiary  committee  of 
the  state  Senate  to  run  Angola  as  warden  under 


Superintendent  Lawrence.  The  only  nonpolitical 
change  of  any  consequence  that  either  of  the  two 
Longs  brought  about  at  Angola  was  a  road.  It  gave 
the  prison  access  to  the  outer  world  by  faster  route 
than  the  Mississippi  River. 

It  was  a  dead-end  road,  rough  and  rutted, 
meandering  22  miles  from  a  paved  highway.  Its 
intersection  with  the  pavement  was  40  more  miles 
from  the  nearest  large  city:  Louisiana's  capital. 
Baton  Rouge.  The  route  was  long  and  dreary.  But 
it  could  be  traveled  by  news  reporters. 

I  am  capital  correspondent  for  the  New  Orleans 
Item  and  United  Press  Associations.  I  drove  up 
the  dead-end  road  to  Angola's  gate  on  Monday, 
February  26,  1951,  to  learn,  if  I  could,  why  31 
inmates  of  the  prison  had  crippled  themselves  by 
severing  their  left  heel  tendons  with  razor  blades. 

The  Shreveport  Journal  had  broken  the  story 
on  Saturday.  Reporters  for  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  and  the  Associated  Press  had  vis- 
ited the  prison  by  invitation  on  Sunday.  I  went 
without  an  invitation  and  was  stopped  outside 
the  gate  by  order  of  Warden  Easterly. 

Pressuring  the  Governor  for  a  Pass 

The  Angola  gatekeeper,  in  transmitting  the 
warden's  ban,  said  cryptically,  "If  you'd  ask  Super- 
intendent Lawrence,  I'm  sure  he'd  let  you  in." 
Lawrence  couldn't  be  reached,  but  the  hint  that  he 
and  Easterly  were  at  odds  gave  me  an  opening.  I 
telephoned  the  Item,  the  Item  telephoned  a  pro- 
test to  Long,  and  the  governor  phoned  the  warden 
to  let  me  pass. 

The  delay  was  a  lucky  break  for  me.  It  put  me 
in  the  prison  hospital  just  in  time  to  see  the  last 
of  a  limping  procession  of  ten  men  who  had, 
only  a  few  minutes  before,  cut  their  right  heel 
tendons  now  that  their  left  heels  were  mending. 

"Why  did  you  do  it?"  I  asked  them.  Most  of 
them  gave  an  identical  reply:  "I  had  to  get  out 
from  under  that  stick."  But  a  few  said,  "I  was 
forced."    I  couldn't  tell  who  was  lying. 

Since  that  day  I  have  come  to  believe  that  if 
people  really  want  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  a  sus- 
picious situation,  and  if  they  keep  trying,  some- 
thing unexpected  will  happen  to  help  them. 
Certainly    one    unexpected    thing    after    another 


happened  to  help  expose  the  truth  about  Angola. 

The  first  surprise  came  from  Governor  Long. 
He  always  had  made  a  policy  of  ridiculing  press 
criticism.  Now  he  abruptly  chose  to  accept  a 
Times-Picayune  editorial  writer's  proposal  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  reasons  behind  the  heel  slashings. 
Summoning  reporters  to  his  anteroom,  he  pulled  a 
rumpled  scrap  of  paper  from  a  pocket  and  said, 
"I'm  appointing  this  committee  to  investigate  An- 
gola." We  looked  at  the  names.  The  proposed  list 
for  the  investigating  committee  included  judges, 
peace  officers,  public-spirited  women,  Negro  lead- 
ers. But  predominantly  the  names  were  ours,  and 
those  of  radio  and  newspaper  executives  in  the. 
state.  As  reporters,  we  sensed  a  political  trap.  We 
could  not  see  how  to  escape  it.  We  agreed  to  in- 
vestigate. 

"I  thought  the  committee  would  have  to  vin- 
dicate me,"  Long  admitted  a  long  time  afterward. 
"But  it  hanged  me  instead." 

That  last  sentence  simply  isn't  correct.  Long 
hanged  himself.  If  he  had  instructed  his  political 
coattail  riders  at  Angola  to  mitigate  the  most 
obvious  outrages  at  the  prison  and  do  everything 
they  could  to  make  us  feel  we  were  getting  the 
real  low-down  on  the  place,  I  don't  think  we 
ever  would  have  got  anywhere.  There  were  too 
many  of  us  to  start  with — 28  active  members 
altogether,  holding  strong  and  often  different  opin- 
ions. We  were  well  matched  for  a  debating  society,; 
perhaps,  but  as  investigators  some  of  us  had  to! 
learn — and  learn  fast. 

We  conducted  "hearings"  at  Angola  in  March 
of  1951  in  an  almost  dreamlike  atmosphere  of 
first  come  first  served.  For  two  days  we  listened 
to  men  who  were  sent  before  us  we  know  not 
whence,  nor  how,  nor  why.  We  were  in  a  state  of 
complete  confusion  until,  just  before  going  home, 
we  turned  wearily  to  listen  to  one  more  employee 
— a  dark-eyed,  gentle-voiced  woman  who  had  been 
waiting  patiently  to  be  heard. 

She  was  Mrs.  Mary  Margaret  Daughtry,  An- 
gola's first  woman  nurse.  She  had  served  the  prison 
for  seven  years.  It  was  clear  from  what  she  said 
that  she  blamed  Warden  Easterly  for  wrecking 
small  humanitarianisms  she  had  attempted  among; 
the  prisoners  when  Lawrence  had  been  the  institu 
tion's  only  boss. 
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Four    toilets    without    seats     are     total     provided     for    250     men     in    one     barrack.s.      They 
have  only  four  showers    (not  shown).     The   new  building  program  will  end  such  conditions 


Straps     and     hoses    formerly     used     to     flog 
men.      This    punishment    has    been    stopped 
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r  d.  He  rested  tvhile  another  titan  cottltttued  the  heating,  then  tvent  at  it  again 


Her  information  consisted  of  a  typewritten  state- 
ment, which  she  presented  without  reading;  two 
match-folder-size  wax-paper  decks  of  heroin  she 
reported  buying  from  a  narcotics  ring  within  the 
prison  camp;  the  number  of  a  five-dollar  bill 
(H77490278A)  she  said  she  had  paid  for  the  dope 
through  an  intermediary,  and  a  corner  she  had 
snipped  from  the  bill  before  making  the  payment. 
So  quiet  was  her  appearance  that  none  of  us 
realized  she  was  making  headlines  until  we  got 
back  to  the  Capitol  pressroom  in  Baton  Rouge 
'  that  night  and  read  her  statement. 

Days   of  the   "Red  Hats"  Recalled 

"No  one  has  ever  asked  me  if  I  have  seen  evi- 
dence of  brutality,"  it  declared.  "But  I  have  seen 
plenty."  Referring  explicitly  to  the  heel  slashings, 
she  revealed  that  the  first  men  to  mutilate  them- 
selves included  inmates  then  in  solitary-confine- 
ment cells  known  as  Red  Hats  in  memory  of  the 
time  when  dangerous  prisoners  had  to  wear  red 
hats  to  make  their  whereabouts  constantly  evident. 
Some  of  the  heel  slashers  had  been  sentenced  to 
sixty  days  in  Red  Hats  but  had  been  kept  there  for 
as  long  as  eight  months. 

"Angola  is  still  in  the  Dark  Ages,"  the  nurse's 
statement  went  on.    "Degenerates  of  every  type, 

.  .  psychopaths  and  neurotics,  are  huddled  in 
bedside  companionship  with  the  new  arrivals, 
in  huge  dormitories  that,  as  one  inmate  described 
to  me,  '.  .  .  stink  like  the  hold  of  a  slave  ship.' 

"There  is  ...  no  trade  school,  no  handicrafts  or 
arts — not  even  a  library.  A  man  sentenced  here 
who  cannot  read  or  write  leaves  here  the  same  way. 
.  .  No  effort  ...  is  made  to  help  him  stay  out  of 
the  penitentiary  once  he  obtains  his  release.  .  .  . 
Their  only  choice  is  to  steal  or  beg. 

"Governor  Long  said  the  penitentiary  has  been 
a  cancer  on  the  state  treasury — I  say  that  the  peni- 
tentiary is  a  cancer  on  the  soul  of  every  citizen  in 
the  state  of  Louisiana  who  knows  of  conditions  at 
Angola  and  has  made  no  effort  to  remedy  them." 

That  hit  front  pages  all  over  Louisiana  on  a 
Friday  morning.  By  the  following  Monday,  Mrs. 
Daughtry  was  being  threatened  with  arrest  "for 
illegal  possession  of  narcotics."  The  dope,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  hands  of  our  vice-chairman,  Mrs. 
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as  well  as  of  regional 
significance.  But  by 
launching  a  sweep- 
ing reform  program 
under  Reed  Cozart, 
the  career  warden  who  made  the  federal 
institution  at  Seagoville,  Texas,  one  of  the 
three  best  prisons  in  the  country,  Louisi- 
ana has  now  joined  the  other  Southern 
states  that  in  the  last  decade  have  vigor- 
ously attacked  abominable  conditions  in 
their  prisons. 

But   it   is   not   enough   to   stop   treating 
prisoners  as  caged  beasts.    Our  best  fed- 
eral   and    state    institutions    have    demon- 
strated   that   a    well-rounded    program   of 
rehabilitative   training  for   free   life   pays 
dividends  in  ex-prisoners  who  do  not  re- 
turn  to   crime.    The  prime  essentials  for 
the  success  of  such  a  program  are  fully 
qualified    personnel    and    complete    free- 
dom  from  political  interference. 
Austin  MacCormick 
Executive  Director,  the  Osborne 
Association   (for  Penal  Reform), 
and  Professor  of  Criminology, 
University  of  California 


Margaret  (Maggie)  Dixon,  managing  editor  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate,  who  refused  to 
surrender  it.  Her  grounds  were  that  the  commit- 
tee held  the  stuff  as  custodian  for  the  governor. 

Sheriff  Teddy  Martin  of  West  Feliciana  Parish, 
where  Angola  is  located,  had  sat  as  our  commit- 
tee secretary  by  Long's  appointment.  He  now  re- 
signed in  a  huff  and  went  to  court  to  demand  the 
drug.  "If  it's  really  heroin,"  he  announced,  "I'm 
going  to  prosecute  her  (Mrs.  Daughtry)  and  who- 
ever sold  it  to  her." 

Our   chairman,    editor    Dolph    Frantz   of   the 


Shreveport  Journal,  stepped  in  at  that  point  with  a 
loud  protest.  The  sheriff's  action,  he  charged, 
"violates  every  sacred  confidence.  We  promised 
immunity  to  all  who  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee." He  summoned  our  full  membership  to  dis- 
cuss the  issue.  But  on  March  14th,  one  day  before 
the  meeting,  a  local  judge  issued  an  order,  and 
Maggie  handed  over  the  heroin. 

This  maneuver  put  Sheriff  Martin  in  a  position 
to  complicate  our  efforts.  On  the  insistence  that 
"a  murder  plot"  would  be  revealed,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  turn  the  meeting  into  a  secret  session. 

I  objected,  taking  the  position  that  the  one  un- 
questioned accomplishment  of  our  inquiry  had 
been  to  let  the  people  see  everything  we  did  just  as 
we  did  it,  good  or  bad.  A  committee  majority 
backed  me  up. 

At  the  open  meeting,  a  former  prison  captain 
(overseer)  who  was  called  admitted  that  he  him- 
self had  flogged  a  prisoner  until  his  arms  were 
tired;  and  then  given  the  whip  to  a  younger  rela- 
tive, who  had  flogged  until  he  was  tired;  and  the 
younger  man  had  returned  the  whip  to  the  captain, 
who  meanwhile  had  regained  strength  to  finish  the 
punishment.  The  victim  of  this  outburst  was  a 
Negro.  His  offense,  as  stated  by  the  captain:  he 
"brushed  against  my  daughter." 

Political  Hacks   on   Prison   Payroll 

A  few  of  us  slipped  out  of  the  hearing  after  that 
to  pay  a  surprise  visit  to  Angola.  At  the  prison, 
we  checked  the  records.  They  openly  identified 
paid  jobs  as  rewards  for  political  hacks.  They 
disclosed  an  accounting  system  so  contrived  that 
wholesale  graft  was  possible  without  detection. 
There  wasn't  even  an  inventory.  We  couldn't  de- 
termine what  form  of  favoritism  was  used  to 
choose  the  convict-guards,  except  that  it  clearly 
didn't  reward  good  behavior.  Punishment  was 
medieval,  one  of  the  most  pathetic  victims  being  a 
sixty-one-year-old  man  who  had  been  lashed  with 
a  leather  strap  15  or  20  times  until  he  lost  con- 
sciousness. 

Prisoners  who  welcomed  our  prying  didn't  dare 
to  betray  it  openly.  But  crude  notes  had  a  way  of 
appearing  in  our  hands  as  men  brushed  past  us. 
The  information  set  us  stumbling  blindly  around 
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Prisoners  picking  cotton  on  Angola  prison  farm.    Now  a  committee         A    new    hospital    symbolizes    improving    conditions    at    Angola.     This 
classifies    men    according    to    skill    and    assigns    them    suitable    work         year,    the    legislature    appropriated    $4,000,000    for    new    buildings 
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the  seven  camps  that  are  scattered  over  the  prison 
farm's  18,000  acres,  hunting  this  and  that. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  we  came  upon  appeared 
to  be  a  solid  block  of  concrete.  Three  iron  pipes 
stuck  up  from  the  top  of  it  like  periscopes. 

On  closer  examination,  we  discovered  three 
steel  doors  on  one  side  of  the  block.  Each  was  of 
solid  metal,  except  for  a  small  louvered  rectangle 
near  the  bottom,  similar  to  the  draft  vent  beneath 
the  grate  of  a  furnace. 

We  banged  on  one  door  with  our  fists.  A  man's 
voice  answered  from  within!  We  saw  that  the  door 
was  locked,  and  that  there  was  no  one  around  who 
could  open  it.  We  asked  the  man  inside  if  he  was 
all  right,  and  he  said  he  was.  We  saw  that  the 
second  door  was  locked,  and  we  assumed  there 
was  a  man  behind  it,  too.  When  we  came  to  the 
third  door,  we  found  it  unlocked  and  swung  it 
open. 

The  walls  and  ceiling  were  painted  black.  There 
were  no  windows.  The  only  sources  of  light  or 
air  were  seven  inch-wide,  down-tilted  slits  in  the 
bottom  of  the  door  and  a  two-inch  hole  in  the 
ceiling.  The  hole  led  into  a  pipe  on  the  roof  that 
was  bent  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  pre- 
vailing wind. 

A  bed  stood  along  the  wall.  In  an  opposite  cor- 
ner was  a  concrete  box  for  a  toilet.  The  entire 
cubicle  was  the  size  of  a  small  clothes  closet.  Into 
this  stifling  space  as  many  as  seven 
men  were  jammed  at  a  time.  At  least 
one  man  had  been  removed  in  a  state 
just  short  of  roasting. 

Back  at  the  committee  hearing  in 
Baton  Rouge  that  afternoon.  Warden 
Easterly  still  insisted  there  was  no  justi- 
fication for  the  heel  slashings.  He  con- 
tinued to  insist  there  was  nothing  amiss 
at  Angola  even  after  this  succession 
of  events: 

fl  One  of  the  heel  slashers,  William 
Richardson,  twenty-two,  summoned  a 
lawyer  to  his  hospital  bed  in  New 
Orleans  (he  had  been  sent  there  from 
the  prison  to  have  his  appendix  re- 
moved; a  simple  operation  Angola  was 
powerless  to  cope  with  for  lack  of  a 
surgeon).  He  sought  a  court  injunc- 
tion preventing  his  convict-guards  and 
their  "free  people"  bosses  from  carry- 
ing out  threats  to  kill  him.  His  applica- 
tion was  denied  on  grounds  that  he 
had  failed  to  establish  a  case.  But — 
^  A  prisoner  named  Clifford  Lacoste,  thirty-seven, 
hanged  himself  in  a  Red  Hats  cell.  And — 
^  A  West  Feliciana  Parish  grand  jury  indicted 
Angola's  machine-shop  chief,  J.  D.  Pearson,  who 
had  pleaded  not  guilty  to  a  charge  of  soliciting 
$250  from  a  prisoner's  family  to  "obtain  a  pardon" 
for  the  prisoner.  The  case  is  still  pending  at  this 
writing. 

Our  committee  didn't  need  those  three  events 
to  be  convinced  that  Angola  really  was,  as  Mrs. 
Daughtry  had  said,  "a  sewer  of  degradation." 

Why  a  Capable  Nurse  Quit  in  Disgust 

I  personally  shall  always  regret  that  we  didn't 
get  our  backs  up  in  time  to  prevent  the  resignation 
of  Mrs.  Daughtry.  She  quit  her  nurse's  post  in 
disgust  early  in  April  when  it  became  apparent 
that  Governor  Long  would  transfer  his  kinsman, 
Superintendent  Lawrence,  who  had  been  sympa- 
thetic to  her  efforts. 

As  we  fitted  together  the  terrible  picture  of  An- 
gola which  Mrs.  Daughtry  had  exposed,  the  thing 
that  amazed  us  was  not  that  there, had  been  dis- 
turbances among  the  prisoners.  What  we  couldn't 
understand  was  why  the  whole  place  hadn't  either 
blown  up  or  burned  down. 

Guns  and  ammunition  were  in  the  hands  of 
trusties,  some  of  whom  were  the  very  toughest  in- 
mates. Matches  were  strewn  around  the  dilapi- 
dated old  wooden  shacks  in  which  the  men  nested 
two  and  three  tiers  high — as  many  as  294  of  them 
in  a  single  room,  locked  behind  steel  doors  to  which 
a  single  guard  had  the  keys.  A  half-dozen  kitchen- 
size  water  faucets  were  the  only  means  of  fighting 


flame  in  barnlike  shanties  with  wooden  floors, 
crumbling  plaster  walls,  and  roofs  whose  corru- 
gated iron  shingles  creaked  loosely  in  the  slightest 
breeze. 

Motives  for  arson  and  murder  were  every- 
where: favors  peddled  in  return  for  cash  .  .  .  fur- 
loughs to  work  for  pay  outside  the  prison — for  as 
much  as  six  months  to  a  year — granted  in  response 
to  political  pull  .  .  .  sexual  perversion  forced  by  as- 
sault .  .  .  whisky  making  and  dope  peddling  through 
connivance  with  the  "free  people"  .  .  .  open  gam- 
bling, at  crap  tables  patterned  on  those  of  fancy 
casinos  .  .  .  eight  toilets  for  300  men  in  the  best 
dormitory,  and  often  no  toilet  paper  .  .  .  govern- 
ment by  buckshot,  leather  strap  and  rubber  hose 
.  .  .  many  deaths  by  violence. 

Our  committee  reported  to  Governor  Long,  rec- 
ommending an  end  to  corporal  punishment,  ap- 
pointment of  a  trained  prison  man  as  warden,  new 
and  modern  housing,  and  a  positive  program  of 
rehabilitation  of  prisoners. 

"You  want  us  to  teach  those  convicts  .  .  .  Ping- 
pong,  baseball,  elocution,  and  gee-tar  playin'?"  he 
chortled.  "Those  fellows  aren't  up  there  for  ringin' 
church  bells." 

Long  did  name  a  member  of  our  committee, 
Angola's  former  warden,  D.  D.  Bazer,  to  be  deputy 
warden  under  Senator  Easterly.  The  advantage  of 
this  maneuver  was  that  Bazer  was  politically  op- 


Leaders  in  Angola  reform:  Gov.  R.  F.  Kennon,  left; 
adviser  Reed  Cozart  and  Sam  Anderson,  new  warden 


posed  to  Long  and  had  never  been  in  trouble  with 
the  press  when  he  ran  Angola  before.  The  disad- 
vantage, which  Long  ignored,  was  that  some  of  our 
committee  didn't  approve  of  Bazer  because  he  had 
admitted  building  the  dungeons  we  saw. 

By  the  summer  of  1951,  Long  thought  he  had 
the  Angola  scandal  nicely  under  control.  Just  then, 
his  attorney  general,  Bolivar  Kemp,  Jr.,  broke  with 
him  politically  and  undertook  a  second  inquiry 
into  the  prison.  It  ended  with  recommendations 
that  whoever  was  guilty  of  the  floggings  on  the 
Angola  farm  should  be  prosecuted  in  the  local 
courts  on  charges  of  assault.  Although  Easterly 
was  not  cited  in  this  connection,  directly  or  in- 
directly— in  fact,  the  records  showed  many  im- 
provements under  his  administration — he  resigned 
as  warden  shortly  thereafter,  leaving  Governor 
Long  in  a  curious  dilemma. 

Long  now  had  to  find  a  warden  to  fit  the  law. 
Bazer  wouldn't  do  because  he  was  over  sixty  years 
of  age,  the  maximum  provided  by  the  law.  So  Long 
appointed  L.  H.  Mulina,  a  competent  former 
sheriff^  and  parole  officer,  discovering  too  late  that 
Mulina,  too,  was  over  sixty.  One  more  shuffle 
made  Bazer  the  superintendent  and  Mulina  a  dep- 
uty warden.  There  was  no  warden.  But  Mulina 
made  the  "mistake"  of  acting  Uke  a  warden.  Bazer 
fired  him. 

The  endless  acts  of  this  tragedy  of  errors  kept 
Angola  on  the  front  pages  of  all  Louisiana  news- 
papers from  the  heel  slashings  of  February,  1951, 
to  the  gubernatorial  primary  elections  of  Febru- 
ary, 1952.  A  vigorous  campaign  for  reform  of 
Angola  was  carried  on  by  the  press  of  Louisiana, 
with    my    paper,    the    Item,    in    the    vanguard. 


Throughout  that  time.  Long  consistently  refused 
to  acknowledge  that  a  modern  prison  must  be  run 
on  a  humanitarian  philosophy.  He  would  not  con- 
sider the  fact  that  95  to  97  per  cent  of  the  men  who 
go  to  Angola  return  to  society  one  way  or  another, 
and  that  it  is  sound  economy  to  return  them  as 
healthy,  as  happy  and  as  useful  as  possible. 

The  people  of  Louisiana  vigorously  disagreed 
with  Long's  anachronistic  thinking.  They  defeated 
his  candidate  for  governor  by  electing  Robert  F. 
Kennon,  who  was  first  on  the  ballot  to  declare  for 
penal  reform.  Recognizing  publicly  that  "Angola 
was  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  I  was  elected," 
Kennon  stated  his  firm  intent  "to  change  Angola 
from  one  of  the  worst  prisons  in  the  country  to 
one  of  the  best." 

Progressive  Warden  Sought  for  Angola 

Even  before  his  inauguration  on  May  13,  1952, 
Kennon  was  making  overtures  to  borrow  the 
United  States  Prisons  Bureau's  noted  humanitar- 
ian— Reed  Cozart,  progressive  warden  of  the 
model  penitentiary  at  Seagoville,  Texas,  where  the 
prisoners  live  in  unlocked  cottages — to  move  An- 
gola from  the  world  of  beasts  to  the  world  of  men. 
Although  he  had  only  two  years  left  before  he 
would  reach  voluntary  retirement  age,  and  was 
under  a  doctor's  orders  to  cut  down  on  exertion 
in  order  to  control  his  high  blood 
pressure,  Cozart  saw  a  chance  that 
extended  far  beyond  Louisiana.  Be- 
ginning last  June  16th,  he  agreed  to 
take  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  easy 
life  of  Seagoville,  to  undertake  the 
backbreaking  reform  of  Angola  be- 
cause, he  said: 

"I  am  a  Southerner  (Texan)  and  I 
feel  that  if  a  Southern  state  could  show 
the  way  in  prison  reform,  it  would  be 
worth  while.  The  states  are  always 
discounting  the  good  example  of  fed- 
eral prisons  by  saying,  'But  you  have 
lots  of  money.'  I  believe  Louisiana 
has  the  money  to  provide  the  kind  of 
prison  we  want." 

To   prove   that   Cozart   was    right. 
Governor  Kennon  went  to  the   1952 
legislature  and  got  $4,000,000  for  new 
buildings.    That's  probably  a  third  of 
what  the  whole  job  will  cost.   But,  ac- 
cording to  plans  that  are  now  being 
drawn,   that   third   will   build    decent 
housing  for  about  2,000  prisoners  whose  abilities 
and  attitudes  make  them  good  prospects  for  return 
to  decent  citizenship.  The  buildings  will  be  put  up 
largely  by  the  prisoners  themselves,  thus  providing 
training  for  jobs  outside.   Actual  work  should  be 
well  under  way  by   1953. 

Already  Cozart  and  Sam  A.  Anderson,  a  Missis- 
sippi-born associate  in  the  federal  service  whom 
he  has  brought  in  as  the  new  warden,  have  prohib- 
ited private  deals  for  use  of  prison  labor  outside 
the  Angola  farm.  It  is  definitely  understood  by  all 
that  prisoners  are  no  longer  slaves.  Stern  orders 
have  been  posted  against  corporal  punishment  of 
any  kind.  A  disciplinary  board  has  been  set  up  to 
take  legitimate  punishment  out  of  the  hands  of 
convict-guards  and  brutal  overseers.  An  assign- 
ment committee  has  been  organized  to  classify  the 
men  according  to  their  skills  and  give  them  work 
suited  to  their  abilities.  Blue  denim  cloth  for  suits 
has  been  ordered  to  replace  the  black  and  white 
stripes,  which  will  go  instead  into  mattress  covers. 
A  former  Navy  steward  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  planning  the  farm's  food  production  to  meet 
the  dietary  needs  of  the  prisoners,  and  of  seeing  to 
it  that  all  prisoners  get  the  same  healthy  food  in- 
stead of  whatever  the  iiidividual  overseers  happen 
to  throw  together  on  any  given  day.  Segregation 
of  prisoners  according  to  their  behavior  has  been 
started.  A  man  trained  in  vocational  education 
has  been  hired  to  start  a  program.  And  the  first 
corps  of  paid  guards  has  passed  its  strenuous  phys- 
ical examination  preparatory  to  taking  the  guns 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  convicts.  We  can  take  it 
for  granted  that  Angola  never  will  be  allowed  to 
revert  to  its  former  state  of  bestiality.     ^  ^  ^ 
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T^TOT  long  ago,  a  film  editor  named  Harry  Ger- 

^y  stad  stared  mournfully  at  a  scene  from  a  new 
■L  ^  Columbia  picture,  The  Fourposter,  reached 
for  his  scissors  and  sent  word  to  his  producer  that 
he  was  about  to  whack  a  sequence  out  of  the  pro- 
duction. 

The  scene  that  disturbed  Mr.  Gerstad  showed 
Rex  Harrison  and  Lilli  Palmer  as  man  and  wife  in 
:heir  bedroom  during  a  love  quarrel.  She  is  angry 
ind  he  is  trying  to  appease  her.  In  a  completely 
iark  room,  all  the  audience  can  hear  is  the  sounds 
)f  heavy  breathing  and  struggling.  The  rest  is  left 
;o  darkness  and  imagination. 

Mr.  Gerstad,  no  prude,  but  a  man  who  thor- 
jughly  understands  the  basic  taboos  of  American 
ensorship  and  the  modesty  of  the  Motion  Picture 
'roduction  Code,  or  Johnston  Office,  decreed 
irmly  and  instantly  that  even  though  Miss  Palmer 
md  Mr.  Harrison  are  indeed  married  in  real  life, 
;he  scene  had  gone  too  far.  But  since  a  film  editor 
is  a  storyteller  in  his  own  right,  not  merely  a  me- 
;hanic  who  cuts  and  pastes,  he  made  a  suggestion. 

Why  not,  he  said,  show  the  screen  in  total  black- 


Hollywood  Cutups 

By  CAMERON  SHIPP 

With  scissors  and  splicer,  Jiim  editors  can  do  miracles  transforming  confusion  into  masterpieces 
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Harry  Gerstad  (seated),  who  won  an 
Academy  Award  for  his  editing  of 
Champion,  goes  Over  the  new  movie 
scenes  with  his  boss.  Stanley  Kramer 
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Needing  the  roar  of  an  earthquahe,  one  clever  editor  got  a  stocU  waterfall  sot 
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*^*'-    oditor  had  two  views  of  the 

■^  *■     Kilinianjuro     scene. 

'ose-up  at  the  right 


ness  for  an  interesting  instant,  and  then  insert  sur- 
prise flaslies  of  light  from  lightning  to  reveal  the 
couple  in  various  parts  of  the  room?  The  sugges- 
tion saved  the  scene  and  was  applauded  by  pro- 
ducer Stanley  Kramer. 

,  Mr.  Gerstad.  who  won  an  Academy  Award  for 
his  editing  of  Champion,  is  one  of'some  300  film 
editors  in  Hollywood,  commonly  called  "cutters." 
They  accept  the  term  sadly,  like  surgeons  who  are 
called  "sawbones"  or  shoit  men  who  are  dubbed 
"Shorty."  Cutting  film  is  their  chief  job,  all  right, 
but  they  often  transcend  it,  creating  as  they  slash, 
frequently  doing  strange  and  exciting  things  to 
stars  and  to  pictures.  Learning  how  they  do  it 
makes  seeing  movies  more  fun. 

Cutter's  Job  Only  Seems  Simple 

On  the  face  of  it,  a  cutter's  job  seems  simple 
enough.  He  takes  the  film  that  the  director  shoots 
and  puts  it  together  to  make  a  motion  picture.  To 
begin  with,  he  examines  the  day's  work,  called 
"rushes,"  comprising  all  the  long  shots,  close-ups, 
medium  shots  or  trick  effefcts  the  director  has  pho- 
tographed— a  mass  of  film,  deliberately  made  repe- 
titious so  as  to  get  everything  and  every  player  in. 
He  deletes  the  surplus  with  his  scissors  and  puts  the 
remainder  together  into  a  sequence  of  scenes  that 
has  as  much  dramatic  impact  and  "pace"  as  he  can 
manage. 

The  director  looks  at  the  rushes  at  night  and  de- 
cides what  scenes  to  reshoot  and  whether  he  likes 
the  way  the  cutter  has  assembled  his  film.  Actu- 
ally, the  film  editor  has  no  authority;  but  if  he  is 
good,  his  work  will  be  respected;  and  if  he  is  very 
good,  he  will  argue  with  the  director.  Final  au- 
thority on  how  the  film  should  be  put  together 
rests  with  the  producer. 

The   rushes   are   later   assembled   into   what   is 

called  a  "rough  cut,"  on  which  a  film  editor  usually 

toils  for  at  least  two  months  after  shooting  of  the 

picture  has  stopped.    He  polishes,  deletes,  tightens 

scenes,  inserts  sound  effects  and  in  general  gives 

the  film  the  same  kind  of  polish  that  an  expert  edi- 

'or  might  give  to  the  manuscript  of  a  book.  Some- 

imes,  like  Gerstad,  he  calls  for  a  new  scene.   More 

ften,  he  has  to  take  what  comes  to  hand  and  do 

le  best  he  can  with  it. 

"How  many  feet  of  film  does  a  director  shoot, 

id  how  much  does  a  cutter  cut?"  is  an  unanswcr- 

)le  question.   A  film  that  runs  an  hour  and  a  half 

the  theater  is  composed  of  8.100  feet  of  film,  or 

9,600  images  at   16  images  per  foot.    It  might 

the  end  result  of  as  much  as  10  times  as  many 

ct  of  film  actually  shot  and  printed,  depending 

1  the  director. 

The  classic  giant  of  the  silent-screen  era  was 
ireed,  with  Jean  Hcrsholt  and  Zasu  Pitts  which 
■.rich  von  Stroheim  directed  in  1923-4.   Von  Stro- 
im,  shooting  over  a  period  of  two  years,  wound 
with  1 30,000  feet  of  printed  film.    He  cut  it  to 
reels,  then  approximately  four  hours  of  run- 
g  time,  and  proclaimed  that  removal  of  another 
1  would  kill  his  masterpiece.    Eventually,  June 
'nis  of  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  edited  Greed  to 
It  10,000  feet.   Commercially,  it  was  a  flop. 
=avid  O.  Selznick  printed  160,000  feet  of  Tech- 
ier for  another  M-G-M  film.  Gone  with  the 
',  the  modern  champion  long-distance  runner, 
il  lowed  cutter  Hal  Kern  to  trim  it  to  20,300 
But  today,  economy  walks  with  art,  and  such 
thon  feats  are  rarely  permitted. 
":;quently,   after  a   film   has  been   sneak   pre- 
;d  for  audience  reaction,  a  film  cutter  has  new 
ems.   Riding  back  fiom  a  sneak  in  a  suburban 
r  of  RKO's  The  Blue  Veil,  producers  Jerry 
and  Norman  Krasna  told  their  film  editor, 
e  J.  Amy,  that  one  important  sequence  was 
ig.   It  attempted  to  show  the  deep  affection, 
o  hours  of  worry  and  anguish  undergone  by 
vman  in  caring  for  the  youngster  (Dee  Pol- 
■nose  parents  had  gone  abroad,  leaving  him 
:are.  To  tell  this  story  point,  the  film  used 
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10  full  and  difTerbnt  scenes,  consuming  1,200  feet 
of  film  which  ran  13  minutes. 

The  next  day.  Amy  went  to  work  on  the  prob- 
lem. He  lifted  one  bit  of  key  action  from  each  of 
the  10  sequences  and,  in  staccato  fashion,  showed 
them  in  montage  on  the  screen  as  a  background  to 
a  superimposed  large  head  shot  of  Jane  Wyman. 
All  this  was  done  in  pantomime  with  no  dialogue 
and  only  the  actions  of  the  characters  in  the  back- 
ground and  the  facial  expressions  of  Miss  Wyman 
in  the  foreground  to  tell  the  story.  When,  at  the 
end  of  the  scene,  you  see  Miss  Wyman  smile,  you 
realize  the  boy  has  recovered.  By  this  unique  so- 
lution. Amy  was  able  to  cut  the  1,200  feet  down 
to  75  feet,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  dra- 
matic effect  of  the  scene. 

One  day  last  year,  Anne  Bauchens  of  Para- 
mount, a  famous  film  editor  who  won  an  Academy 
Award  for  North  West  Mounted  Police,  was  edit- 
ing The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth.  She  was  handed 
a  few  frames  of  film  showing  Bob  Hope  and  Bing 
Crosby  .solemnly  eating  popcorn — no  other  action 
and  no  dialogue.   The  shot  was  not  funny. 

But  Miss  Bauchens  found  a  way  to  use  the  se- 
quence with  great  comic  effect.  There  was  a  big 
production  number  in  which  girls  flew  through  the 
air  hanging  by  ropes  above  the  crowds.  Into  a 
tfrowd  sequence.  Miss  Bauchens  skillfully  inserted 
the  shots  of  Bob  and  Bing,  watching  and  eating 
popcorn.  The  scene  got  the  longest  laughs  in  the 
picture. 

When  Betty  Hutton,  a  bouncing  and  intrepid 
girl  who  to  date  has  not  been  fazed  by  any  act  that 
can  be  photographed,  decided  to  do  her  own  tra- 
peze tricks  in  the  circus  picture,  she  posed  a  trans- 
continental problem  for  Miss  Bauchens.  Miss 
Hutton  performed  most  of  her  antics  at  Ringling 
Brothers'  winter  quarters  in  Sarasota,  Florida.  The 
tall  dives  and  somersaults  were  done  by  profes- 
sionals during  actual  circus  performances  in 
Washington  and  Philadelphia.  Miss  Bauchens  con- 
sidered it  mere  routine  to  snip  and  clip  these  scenes 
together,  inserting  Miss  Hutton  where  needed. 
Betty  made  some  of  the  longest  leaps  in  history — 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  Potomac — through  courtesy 
of  scissors  and  stickum. 

She  Sings  and  Talks  as  She  Works 

A  few  weeks-ago,  another  woman  editor,  Bar- 
bara McLean  of  20th  Century-Fox,  donned  the 
white  cotton  gloves  she  always  wears  while  work- 
ing and  began  to  peer  hopefully  at  Jean  Peters  who 
co-stars  with  Joseph  Gotten  and  Marilyn  Monroe 
in  Niagara.  First,  she  ran  Miss  Peters  through 
a  machine  called  a  Moviola,  which  shows  film  in  a 
little  aperture  about  five  by  seven  inches.  The 
sound-track  film,  running  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vided dialogue.  Miss  McLean  works  for  Darryl  F. 
Zanuck,  head  of  the  studio  and  himself  an  expert 
editor.  She  won  the  Academy  Award  for  Wilson, 
the  film  biography  of  the  former  President.  She 
sings  and  talks  to  herself  while  she  works. 

"By  golly,  that's  good,"  Miss  McLean  muttered. 
"Real  good.  I'll  give  her  another  close-up."  And 
she  did. 

After  that  generous  decision,  Barbara  went  to 
work  like  a  doctor  ripping  bandage  off  a  leg.  She 
thought  the  scene  was  too  long  and  remorselessly 
cut  it  from  400  feet  to  20.  She  thought  Niagara's 
purr  was  kittenish,  sent  to  the  library  for  another 
sound  track  and  brought  the  waterfall  up  to  a  full- 
throated  roar.  In  another  sequence,  she  found  Jean 
stranded  on  a  rock  in  midstream,  sliding  gracefully 
into  a  rescuing  harness  dropped  by  a  helicopter. 
She  knifed  that  scene  and  substituted  one  in  which. 
Jean  almost  fell  in  the  torrent.  More  dramatic, 
she  said. 

Miss  McLean,  like  all  cutters,  works  in  a  small 
room  crowded  with  picture  film  and  sound-track 
film  in  cans,  or,  in  various  lengths,  hanging  from 
frames  and  from  the  wall.  Wearing  her  white  cot- 
ton   gloves — a    fresh    pair    every    morning — she 
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tk.    Then  he  played  it  hacUtvard  and   the  movie  shooU  to  high  critical  acclaim 


mi: 


Hatches,  unrolls,  scissors  and  pastes  film  with  sur- 
»rising  speed.  All  cutters  handle  film — a  delicate, 
■asily  scratched  suhsfancc — most  carefully,  swoop- 
ng  it  around  like  ribbon  clerks. 

Barbara's  routine  is  typical  enough.  She  begins 
ler  day — often  at  2:00  p.m.,  because  Zanuck  has 
cpt  her  looking  at  pictures  until  past  midnight — 
ly  examining  the  daily  rushes,  which  are  prints  of 
ill  the  film  a  director  shot  the  day  before.  If  he  is 
ucky,  he  has  two  minutes  of  acting  worth  show- 
ng  in  a  theater  by  the  time  Barbara  makes  her 
uts,  from  hundreds  of  feet  of  film.  If  that  sounds 
incconomic,  consider  the  simplest  possible  se- 
[uence,  a  boy  and  a  girl  on  a  park  bench.  The  boy 
nakes  certain  interesting  suggestions  to  the  girl. 

Shooting  a  Boy-Meets-Girl  Incident 
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The  director  first  shoots  a  long  shot.  Then  he 
hoots  the  entire  scene,  with  all  the  dialogue,  show- 
ng  the  girl  only.  Then  he  shoots  the  same  scene 
vith  close-ups  of  the  girl.  He  repeats  this  process 
or  the  boy.  Then,  for  protection,  to  be  sure  to 
lave  enough,  he  moves  his  camera  to  another  angle 
x\d  photographs  from  the  rear.  Total,  six  scenes 
.ud  1,000  feet  of  film.  There  is  no  other  sensible 
/ay  for  him  to  do  it.  He  can't  edit  mechanically, 
nd  certainly  not  artistically,  while  trying  to  get 
op  performances  out  of  actors. 

Miss  McLean,  or  any  cutter,  could  take  the  six 
cenes  and  tighten  them  to  100  feet  and  four 
ccncs:  a  long  shot,  a  medium  shot  of  the  boy 
aying  his  piece,  a  close-up  of  the  girl's  reaction 
nd  a  cut  to  the  rear  with  the  girl's  words  carrying 
iver  the  scene.  No  two  cutters  would  cut  it  the 
ame  way,  though  any  more  than  two  writers 
rould  have  written  it  the  same  way. 

More  subtle  problems  often  plague  a  cutter, 
iirchie  Marskck  of  Paramount  had  the  latest  Hope 
nd  Crosby  film,  Road  to  Bali,  on  his  hands.  Hope 
eads  up  to  a  gag  line  like  a  circus  parade  headed 
or  an  explosion.  Crosby,  on  the  other  hand,  walks 
ato  a.  funny  line  or  a  comic  situation  like  a  casual 
ourist  who  got  there  by  accident  and  doesn't  much 
are.  Put  these  two  techniques  in  the  same  pic- 
ure,  and  worse  still  in  the  same  scene,  and  you 
lave  a  problem  in  timing  as  different  as  simdials 
nd  stop  watches. 

To  make  matters  even  harder,  Marskek  com- 
iains,  neither  of  these  funnymen  will  say  the  same 
iuc  the  same  way  twice.  The  bon  mot  in  the  long 
hot  won't  match  the  gag  in  the  close-up  because. 
ince  hours  or  even  days  may  elapse  between  the 
hooting  of  those  scenes,  Hope  and  Crosby  will 
im  lave  thought  up  something  spryer  to  say  by  that 
ime.  Cutting  comedy,  all  editors  agree,  is  the 
ardest  job  there  is.  They  have  learned,  they  say, 
hat  three  feet  of  film  in  the  wrong  place  may  in- 
ite  popcorn  chomping  and  program  rattling  in 
deaters  and  spoil  a  good  picture. 

Recently,  while  one  of  Universal-International's 
ditors,  Frank  Gross,  was  working  on  The  World 
1  His  Arms,  he  received  from  the  director  a  storm 
cene  with  men  being  tossed  about  in  a  boat  to  the 
ccompaniment  of  roaring  wind  and  lashing 
raves.  The  scene  was  shot  on  a  sound  stage  with  a 
v&ve  machine  splashing  like  a  wheat  thresher  in 

pond.  Anthony  Quinn's  important  dialogue  was 
rowned  out.  It  was  up  to  Gross  to  run  the  scene 
ver  again  on  a  big  screen,  silently,  with  Quinn  re- 
itid  iting  his  lines  into  a  microphone  matching  the 
novement  of  his  lips  on  the  screen.  What  he  did 
3  called  "looping" — one  of  the  most  important 
hores  a  cutter  performs.  Hardly  a  picture  is  re- 
;ased  without  "looping" — to  correct  bad  reading 
f  lines,  to  eliminate  noises  of  airplanes  overhead 
i^hen  companies  work  outdoors  or  to  insert  musi- 
al  or  sound  elTects. 

Another  creative  contribution  by  cutters  is  the 
ssembling  of  sequences  from  stock  shots.  With 
lundreds  of  thousands  of  feet  of  air-fighting  film  on 
land.  any  good  film  editor  can  devise  hair-raising 
cenes.  The  battle  sequences  of  20th  Century-Fox's 
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Twelve  O'Clock  High,  for  instance,  were  fresh 
and  exciting.  But  they  came  from  the  storeroom 
and  were  edited  by  Miss  McLean. 

There  are  three  classifications  of  editors.  Ap- 
prentices start  at  $76.40  a  week.  They  labor  pro- 
digiously, toting  cans  of  film  all  over  the  lot  and 
learning  to  make  mechanical  repairs.  The  hard- 
ships of  the  work  largely  prevent  women  from 
entering  the  field  today,  and  there  is  a  four-to-one 
preponderance  of  male  editors.  First-assistant  edi- 
tors, men  who  have  had  at  least  a  year's' a^ipren- 
ticeship,  earn  $108.42  minimum,  and  full-fledged 
editors  are  paid  at  least  $240  per  week  by  union 
contract.  After  that,  a  cutter  such  as  Barbara  Mc- 
Lean will  make  as  much  as  $.500  a  week. 

Many  cutters,  if  they  have  the  personality  to 
command  actors,  eventually  become  directors,  a 
natural  progression.  Lewis  Milestone,  Alexander 
Hall,  Leo  McCarey  and  George  Stevens,  to  name 
only  a  handful,  all  came  from  the  cutting  rooms. 

About  300  cutters  are  employed  today  and  good 
ones  are  becoming  scarce.  Television  has  opened 
a  new  and  competitive  field.  Since  TV  does  not  in- 
volve miles  of  film,  vast  crowd  scenes,  or  months 
of  labor  on  one  picture,  most  movie  cutters  regard 
it  as  fairly  simple.  Nor  does  TV  involve  enormous 
libraries  of  film  and  the  problems  they  create.  So, 
many  cutters  are  deserting  the  movies  for  TV. 

The  Paramount  library  contains  more  than 
2,000,000  feet  of  sound  and  more  than  10.000,000 
feet  of  scenes,  and  other  big  studios  such  as  War- 
ner Brothers,  M-G-M  and  20th  Century-Fox  are 
similarly  supplied.  There  is  scarcely  a  decibel,  from 


a  monkey's  kiss  to  a  revolver  shot,  that  a  film  editor 
can't  call  up  and  insert  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

One  editor  had  a  waterfall  roar  that  surpassed 
all  others,  and  it  made  money  for  his  studio 
through  rentals  to  other  studios  whose  waterfalls 
sounded  like  trickles.  You  have  heard  it  hundreds 
of  times  if  you  go  to  movies.  You  also  heard  it  if 
you  saw  M-G-M's  The  Good  Earth.  A  smart  cut- 
ter ran  it  backward  for  that  picture  and  it  sounded 
like  an  earthquake. 

All  the  billions  of  feet  of  film  that  Hollywood 
film  editors  handle  yearly  is  considered  precious 
stuff,  no  matter  how  abruptly  they  toss  it  around 
in  seeming  carelessness.  No  popular  phrase  was 
ever  more  incorrect  than  the  line:  "The  face  on 
the  cutting-room  floor."  No  face,  no  film  of  any 
kind,  ever  gets  on  any  floor.  Film  is  inflammable. 
Placing  it  anywhere  save  precisely  where  it  be- 
longs is  virtually  a  job-losing  offense.  (The  film 
is  fed  into  a  trim  bin,  a  sort  of  fireproof  laundry 
hamper  and  is  later  stored.) 

In  the  end,  it  is  the  audience  who  has  the  last 
say  on  how  film  should  be  edited.  This  is  literally 
true,  because  of  the  custom  of  revealing  new  pic- 
tures to  sneak-preview  audiences  in  small  towns, 
then  changing  the  pictures  according  to  crowd  re- 
actions. Producer  Nunnally  Johnson  thinks  the 
practice  is  nonsense.  "This  is  the  only  business  in 
the  world,"  he  says,  "in  which  a  $3.500-a-week  e.v- 
ecutive  will  stand  all  evening  waiting  for  a  man 
who  has  never  had  a  day's  experience  in  the  enter- 
tainment business  to  see  his  product  and  write  on  a 
card  'I  no  like!'  " 


JOHN   FLOREA 


In  private  projection  room,  editor  Barbara  McLean  takes  notes  as  she  and  studio  head 
Darryl  Zanuck  study  what  was  photographed  day  before.    Nine  tenths  of  it  may  be  cut 
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JM:  Cornelius, 

I  LOVE  YOU 


'^ 


By  JESSAMYN  WEST 


h 
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In  NelVs  dream  of  love,  even  tragedy  seemed  romantic.  In 
the  fullness  of  her  feeling,  she  wanted  to  declare  herself, 
not  knowing  ivhat  that  involved  of  giving,  or  of  receiving 


'^ 


MR.  AND  MRS.  MONTGOMERY,  their 
daughter  Nell  and  Nell's  friends,  Jo  Gro- 
gan  and  Bernadine  Hielman,  sat  down  to 
the  Montgomery  dinner  table  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning. Mrs.  Montgomery,  who  hadn't  even  ex- 
pected Nell  home  for  dinner,  let  alone  Jo  and 
Bernadine,  felt  apologetic  about  the  food  which, 
besides  being  rather  uninviting,  was  skimpy.  But 
the  girls  didn't  seem  to  know  or  care  what  they 
put  in  their  mouths,  and  she  decided  that  straw- 
berries and  fresh  asparagus  would  have  been 
wasted  on  them. 

A  mockingbird  was  singing  in  the  orange  grove 
outside  the  opened  windows,  and  the  girls  listened, 
a  spoonful  of  cabinet  pudding  lifted  to  their  opened 
lips,  then,  as  the  song  ceased,  put  the  spoons  down 


without  having  tasted  a  bite.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery had  given  up  trying  to  carry  on  a  conver- 
sation with  them.  They  talked  their  own  talk  and 
let  the  girls  dream  their  dreams,  wrap  their  feet 
around  the  rungs  of  their  chairs  and  listen — mouths 
open,  eyes  closed — to  the  bird  song. 

"I  saw  Doc  Mendenhall  in  town  today,"  Mr. 
Montgomery  said. 

His  wife  said,  "Yes?"  waiting  for  whatever  it  was 
that  made  this  fact  worth  reporting,  but  Bernadine 
interrupted  Mr.  Montgomery's  train  of  thought, 
if  he  had  one,  by  extending  her  long  arms  toward 
the  darkening  windows  and  singing  very  softly: 

"Night  of  love,  oh,  beauteous  night."  Berna- 
dine was  barefooted  (it  was  the  spring's  great  fad 
at  high  school)  though  she  was  eighteen,  three 
years  older  than  Nell,  who  had  skipped  grades. 
She  wore  an  elaborate  blue  voile  dress  which 
drifted  about  her  like  a  cloud.  Bernadine  was  to 
be  married  the  day  after  school  was  out  and  some- 
times, Mrs.  Montgomery  felt,  overplayed  her  role 
of  bride-to-be. 

It  was  already,  unbelievably,  the  last  week  of 
school,  which,  in  southern  California,  is  the  second 
week  in  June,  a  time  climatically  as  well  as  scho- 
lastically  neither  one  thing  nor  another — neither 
spring  nor  summer,  neither  truly  school  nor  truly 
vacation.  Class  routines  had  been  relaxed  but  not 
abandoned.  Climatically  the  days  started  like 
spring,  damp  and  gusty,  with  threat  even  of  one 
more  unseasonal  rain;  at  one  o'clock  exactly  the 
day  did  an  about-face,  took  on  September  inclina- 
tions. It  was  very  confusing,  after  getting  up  in  a 
dripping  cold  which  made  sweaters  and  open  fires 
necessary,  to  finish  the  day  barefooted,  hot-cheeked 
and  as  naked  as  possible. 

Nell  and  Jo  both  wore  shorts  and  halters.  Nell 
had  Shasta  daisies  tucked  in  the  V  of  her  halter, 
and  Jo  Grogan,  with  those  three  hibiscus  flowers 
in  her  short,  dark  hair,  might  have  been  the  girl 
pictured  for  August  on  any  calendar.  As  the  day 
darkened,  the  white  tablecloth  grew  silvery,  the 
mockingbird  retreated  deeper  into  the  orchard, 
and  Mrs.  Montgomery  felt  that  the  whole  scene 
might  be  unreal,  a  mirage  cast  up  into  the  present 
out  of  either  the  past  or  the  future,  that  girls  had 


She  stood  at  the  door.    Why  was  it  so  hard 
to  do  what  she  had  set  her  heart  on  doing? 


sat  in  many  a  darkening  room  in  years  gone  by 
and  would  so  sit  in  the  future,  but  that  tiow,  the 
present  minute,  was  unreal. 

"Jo,"  she  said  briskly,  "if  you'll  put  some 
more  sauce  on  your  pudding,  you  might  be 
able  to  eat  it." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Jo.  "Were  you  speak- 
ing to  me?" 

"Never  mind,"  Mrs.  Montgomery  told  her.  "I 
was  only  urging  you  to  eat." 

"Food!"  said  Nell.    "Who  cares  about  food?" 

"I  do,"  said  Bernadine.  "Howie  adores  pud- 
dings. Will  you  copy  down  this  recipe  for  me,  Mrs. 
Montgomery?  I  plan  to  serve  Howie  a  different 
pudding  every  single  night  for  thirty  nights.  I  al- 
ready have  twenty-two  recipes." 

"Tapioca,  Jello  and  bread,"  said  Jo,  singsong- 
ing.   "If  puddings  be  the  food  of  love,  cook  on." 

THE  mockingbird  had  ceased  to  sing.  The  leaves 
of  the  bougainvillaea  vine  which  clambered 
over  the  wall  outside  the  dining  room  rustled 
faintly.  Mrs.  Montgomery  began  taking  the  spoons 
from  the  serving  dishes. 

Mr.  Montgomery  remarked  in  the  voice  of  a 
man  who  has  had  the  words  in  mind  for  some  time, 
"Doc  Mendenhall  says  that  Frank  Cornelius  had  a 
bad  hemorrhage  this  morning." 

Mrs.  Montgomery  laid  the  spoons  down,  clat- 
tering. "Oh,  John!"  she  said.  "I  understood  he 
was  getting  better." 

There  was  a  note  in  her  voice  of  condemnation, 
as  if  Mr.  Cornelius  had  not  tried  hard  enough,  as 
if  he  were  a  turncoat,  a  traitor  to  his  generation 
— and  hers.  When  old  people  sickened  and  died, 
men  and  women  in  their  seventies  and  eighties, 
that  was  to  be  expected.  But  thirty-eight!  That 
was  a  direct  threat  to  her  and  John. 

"h  don't  think  he's  taken  very  good  care  of  him- 
self," Mr.  Montgomery  explained.  "You  can't 
throw  off  T.B.  just  by  wishing.  You've  got  to  co- 
operate, rest,  stay  put.  I've  seen  Cornelius  about 
town  off  and  on  all  spring.  Baseball,  things  like 
that.  Staggering  around  half  alive.  I  saw  him  yes- 
terday sitting  beside  the  road  out  by  his  place.  To- 
day, a  hemorrhage.   He  was  asking  for — " 

Nell  sprang  to  her  feet,  interrupting  her  father. 
"You  mustn't  say  that.  You  have  no  right  to  say 
that."  She  pulled  the  daisies  from  the  neck  of  her 
halter  and  passed  them  (Continued  on  page  56j 
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What  has  kindness  got  to  do  with 
love?  I'm  not  doing  it  to  be  kind. 
I'm   doing   it   because  I   have   to' 
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A  nine-pound  boy  joins   the   Maternity  Center^s   list   of   130,000  babies   delivered   outside   a   hospital 


Thej  Deliver  li>ur  Babj 
At  Home — Safely 

In  its  57  years,  the  Chicago  Maternity  Center  has  made  '''honie  delivery"  synonymous 
with  safety.    Its  influence  has  raised  the  level  of  maternity  welfare  thi'oughout  the  nation 


A  BABY  was  born  a  few  months  ago  in  an 
incredibly  filthy  gypsy  shack  on  Chicago's 
South  Side.  The  mother,  a  middle-aged 
fortuneteller,  shared  a  single  room  with  11  other 
gypsies.  They  slept  on  three  mattresses  on  the  dirty 
floor.  Sanitation  was  undreamed  of:  in  the  bath- 
room a  flock  of  chickens  feasted  on  bread  crusts, 
the  water  supply  had  long  since  been  cut  off,  there 
was  no  heat  or  light  and  the  place  swarmed  with 
lice  and  flies. 

If  there  ever  was  a  perfect  setting  for  the  infec- 
tions of  childbirth,  this  was  it.  Yet,  because  of  the 
remarkable  technique  of  a  young  doctor  and  a 


By  OTIS  CARNEY 


niedical  student,  the  woman  was  as  safe  in  that 
hovel  as  she  would  have  been  in  the  delivery  room 
of  a  hospital.  She  bore  a  healthy  seven-pound  boy, 
and  there  was  no  infection. 

The  delivery  was  the  work  of  a  unique  Ameri- 
can institution  known  as  the  Chicago  Maternity 
Center.  Since  1895,  Center  doctors  and  medical 
students  have  delivered  thousands  of  babies  in 
Chicago  homes,  and  yet  they've  recorded  over  the 
years  a  maternal  death  rate  substantially  lower 
than  the  national  average. 

How  do  they  do  it?  The  answer  is  simple: 
they  block  off  the  filth  of  their  surroundings  with 
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newspapers,  and  they  keep  their  hands  and  instru- 
ments absolutely  clean. 

"The  Center  has  learned  that  the  normal  woman 
in  a  large  city  builds  up  a  strong  immunity  to  infec- 
tion," explains  Dr.  Karl  A.  Meyer,  medical  super- 
intendent of  Chicago's  Cook  County  institutions. 
"She's  no  more  likely  to  become  infected  in  her 
own  home  than  in  the  sterile  maternity  ward  of  a 
hospital."  And  Center  records  prove  that  in  95 
out  of  100  deliveries,  given  proper  medical  assist- 
ance and  absolute  cleanliness,  a  woman  can  have 
her  baby  in  perfect  safety  at  home. 

In  the  last  57  years.  Center  doctors  have  deliv- 
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MORE  and  more  the  family  car  is 
becoming  a  home  on  wheels.  So 
these  days  you  want  to  be  especially  sure 
that  any  car  you  select  has  everything  to 
assure  your  family's  steady  comfort. 

You'll  want  to  make  certain  that  its  body 
lives  up  to  your  idea  of  what  a  car  body 
should  be. 

As  you  think  it  over,  the  name  of  one  car 
body  is  likely  to  cross  your  mind  —  the 
name  Body  by  Fisher.  For  this,  of  course. 


is  the  body  that  most  car  owners  call 
"'the  best  body  built." 

Naturally,  this  world-famed  reputation  of 
Body  by  Fisher  is  mighty  reassuring  on 
a  luimber  of  important  counts— such  as 
comfort,  safety  and  the  ultimate  in  styling. 

But  —  don't  forget  —  only  five  cars  are 
built  with  Body  by  Fisher.  These  favored 
five  —  Chevrolet,  Pontiac,  Oldsmobile. 
Buick  and  Cadillac— alone  give  you  the 
further  advantages  of  Body  by  Fisher. 


Body  by  Fisher 


^xclu^welu  ^ofm  on  the  five  General  Motors  cars 


Dr.  Philip  Jacoby  washes  in  kitchen  before  a 
birth.    Mother  will  pay  what  she  can  afford 


ered  130,000  babies  in  Chicago  homes.  Since 
1932,  they've  delivered  one  out  of  every  25  babies 
born  in  the  city,  a  total  of  some  53,000.  Of  that 
number  only  53  mothers,  or  about  one  in  a  thou- 
sand, have  died.  In  one  remarkable  stretch  they 
made  12,106  home  deliveries  without  losing  a 
mother  from  infection.  The  national  rate  during 
that  span  was  about  one  death  in  every  500  births. 
Their  present  home-delivery  rate  averages  10  ba- 
bies a  day,  on  good  days  as  many  as  25. 

Another  fact  about  the  Center:  in  its  entire  his- 
tory it  has  never  refused  a  maternity  case.  It  has 
delivered  babies  in  tenements,  shacks,  houseboats, 
hotels  and  bus  stations,  using  everything  from 
store  counters  to  ironing  boards  as  delivery  tables. 

The  amazing  record  of  the  institution  fulfills  the 
vision  of  a  famous  doctor  who  dedicated  his  career 
to  fighting  death  by  childbirth.  He  was  the  late  Dr. 
Joseph  B.  De  Lee,  who  founded  the  Center  and 
evolved  there  techniques  of  childbirth  which  were 
to  earn  him  recognition  as  one  of  the  great  pioneer 
leaders  of  modern  obstetrics  in  this  country. 

At  the  time  De  Lee  graduated  from  Northwest- 
ern University  Medical  School  in  1891,  childbed 
fever  was  killing  5,000  American  mothers  a  year. 
He  was  determined  to  conquer  it.  The  immediate 
culprit  was  the  midwife,  commonly  used  in  those 
days.  In  her  medieval  methods  and  unwashed 
hands  lay  the  source  of  deadly  infection.  Studying 
in  Vienna,  De  Lee  learned  the  antidote  of  absolute 
cleanliness,  and  he  proved  he  could  scrub  the  death 
oflf  his  hands  and  boil  it  off  his  instruments. 

Obstetric  Training  for  Young  M.D.s 

When  he  returned  to  Chicago,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  put  his  lifesaving  technique  to  work  in  the 
slums  where  it  was  most  needed.  Also,  he  would 
pass  it  on  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  by  teaching  it  to 
young  doctors  who  were  just  beginning  to  enter  the 
long-ignored  field  of  obstetrics. 

But  the  start  wasn't  easy.  On  Chicago's  Maxwell 
Street,  in  the  city's  slums,  De  Lee  rented  four 
rooms  and  hung  out  a  sign  announcing  that  he 
would  provide  free  medical  care  and  home  delivery 
to  expectant  women.  The  neighborhood  viewed  it 
with  suspicion.  Here  was  an  upstart  man  daring  to 
invade  woman's  special  field;  what's  more,  he  was 
offering  his  services  free.  It  had  a  scandalous  ring. 
Patients  stayed  away. 

Finally,  one  woman,  seven  months  pregnant, 
agreed  to  submit  to  this  "indecent"  treatment  if  she 
were  paid  $3.50.  Two  months  later,  she  bore  a 
healthy  baby,  showing  no  ill  aftereffects  from 
childbed  fever  or  male  delivery.  Across  the  back 
porches  the  news  echoed,  and  women  soon  were 
flocking  to  De  Lee's  clinic  for  examinations.  His 
deliveries  and  his  success  multiplied,  and  medical 
students  began  coming  to  him  for  instruction. 

While  the  Center  has  become  immensely  valua- 
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On  reaching  a  Itottte,  doctors  front  the  Center  sprci 
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ble  as  a  teaching  institution,  its  main  obligation  is 
still  to  the  Chicago  mothers  who  can't  afford  hos- 
pital or  obstetrical  care. 

Where  can  the  poor  in  Chicago's  crowded  tene- 
ments go  if  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  their 
babies?  They  can,  of  course,  turn  to  the  charity 
wards  of  the  big  hospitals;  but  when  these  wards 
are  filled,  the  Center  is  the  only  place  left. 

Its  physical  plant  is  an  old  brick  building  across 
the  street  from  Dr.  De  Lee's  original  four-room 
office,  in  the  heart  of  Chicago's  slums,  at  Maxwell 
and  Newberry  Streets. 

A  constant  stream  of  expectant  mothers  files  in 
and  out  of  the  Center.  Twelve  thousand  a  year  are 
examined  by  the  doctors  on  a  main  floor  not  much 
bigger  than  a  tennis  court. 

They  are  the  fortunate  ones  who  have  heard 
about  the  clinic  in  advance.  But  one  out  of  eight 
Center  mothers  isn't  so  lucky.  Sometimes,  a  police- 
man, bartender  or  telephone  operator  will  call 
about  a  woman  who  is  having  a  baby  alone  in  some 
tenement  room.  When  the  delivery  crew  arrives, 
the  baby  has  often  already  been  born  and  the  doc- 
tors face  the  dangerous  job  of  taking  over  at  a  time 
when  infection  is  most  likely  to  strike.  The  woman 
may  be  diseased,  diabetic  or  Rh-negative,  to  com- 
plicate the  case  even  further. 

Center  doctors  and  students  soon  learn  how  to 
face  almost  every  obstetrical  crisis.  It  is  the  emer- 
gency or  unattended  birth  which  throws  up  a  real 
challenge  to  the  technique  of  safe  birth  at  home. 
Often,  only  quick  thinking  has  saved  the  patient's 
life. 

One  veteran  Center  doctor  recalls  a  hectic  ten- 
ement delivery  made  in  the  days  before  blood 
banks.  The  woman  was  hemorrhaging;  she  needed 
a  blood  transfusion  immediately,  and  there  was  no 
time  to  look  for  a  donor.  On  the  street  corner 
below,  a  group  of  evangelists  began  singing.    Be- 


fore they  could  finish  their  hymn,  the  doctor  had 
three  of  them  upstairs.  Their  blood  was  typed, 
tested  and  given  in  transfusions  that  saved  the 
mother's  life. 

Sometimes  an  emergency  birth  takes  on  a  haz- 
ardous aspect.  Last  summer,  two  young  doctors 
raced  out  on  a  call  to  a  South  Side  home  where 
they  found  a  young  woman  about  to  have  her  first 
baby.  To  make  matters  worse,  she  had  toxemia 
and  her  husband  was  on  the  verge  of  a  hysterical 
collapse. 

As  the  doctors  started  their  routine  prepara- 
tions for  the  birth,  the  husband's  nerves  cracked. 
He  shrieked  wildly  for  them  to  hurry  up  and  de- 
liver the  baby.  Then  he  got  a  better  idea.  He 
snatched  a  .45  automatic  and  yelled  that  he  would 
kill  them  unless  both  mother  and  baby  survived. 

Husband^s  Gun  No  Longer  a  Menace 

The  doctors  looked  at  each  other,  then  at  the 
gun.  Between  them,  they  probably  could  have 
disarmed  the  man,  but  that  would  have  taken 
precious  time.  Instead,  they  got  on  with  the  job 
and,  shortly,  they  deUvered  healthy  squalling  twin 
girls.  The  husband  was  so  unnerved  he  collapsed 
sobbing  into  a  kitchen  chair  and  the  automatic 
plunked  harmlessly  into  a  waiting  stack  of  diapers. 

The  Center's  home-delivery  job  is  an  unpredict- 
able one.  During  Chicago's  Christmas  Day  bliz- 
zard in  1951,  traffic  in  the  city  came  to  a  standstill. 
But  the  stork  didn't.  On  three  occasions  Center 
crews  had  to  shovel  their  way  to  home  deliveries. 
One  crew  hiked  two  miles  through  drifts  and  driv- 
ing winds  only  to  find  the  mother  suffering  from 
false  pregnancy.  All  told,  five  babies  were  de- 
livered during  the  height  of  the  storm. 

A  young  Swiss  doctor,  training  at  the  Center, 
was  engrossed  in  a  difficult  delivery  several  weeks 


Dr.  Paul  Rosen  hurries  back  to  a  patient  after  phoning  from  tavern  for  operative  equipment    l|^ 
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cspaper  everytvhere.  They  call  it  the  ntost  available  germ  repellent  in  the  tvorld 


ago.  Suddenly  he  smelled  smoke.  White  wisps 
were  seeping  in  around  the  closed  door  of  the  tene- 
ment room. 

"In  America,"  he  sighed,  "everything  always 
happens  at  once."  He  had  the  nurse  call  the  fire 
department.  While  the  hoses  played  on  another 
part  of  the  building,  the  doctor,  watery-eyed  and 
gasping  from  the  smoke,  completed  a  successful 
birth. 

Another  night  a  Center  crew  was  rushed  to  an 
Irish  immigrant  woman  of  40  whose  first  baby 
was  on  the  way.  They  found  the  woman  in  des- 
perate condition  in  a  garret  room.  The  doctor 
realized  that  the  child  would  die  unless  a  Cae- 
sarean  could  be  performed  immediately.  The 
only  chance  was  to  retard  the  birth  long  enough 
to  get  the  woman  to  the  hospital.  He  gave  her 
ether,  then  with  his  assistant  carried  her  down- 
stairs to  a  waiting  police  ambulance.  In  a  desper- 
ate siren-screaming  ride,  he  kept  applying  the 
ether  and  managed  to  fight  off  the  stork  until  they 
reached  the  operating  room.  Here  he  did  a  Cae- 
sarean  and  delivered  a  healthy  14-pound  Irishman 
to  a  gratefully  alive  mother. 

Living  at  the  Center  are  three  resident  physi- 
cians, ten  interns  who  spend  from  six  months  to 
two  years  in  training  at  the  Center;  and  12  medical 
students  who  come  for  two-week  training  periods 
from  Northwestern  and  Wisconsin  Universities  and 
Chicago  Medical  School.  Also,  as  a  permanent 
board,  there  are  25  prominent  Chicago  specialists 
on  call  at  all  times  to  assist  in  difiicult  births,  to 
teach  and  advise.  They  accept  no  pay. 

Students  at  the  Center  not  only  assist  at  normal 
deliveries,  which  account  for  95  per  cent  of  all 
births,  but  they  become  familiar  with  the  important 
5  per  cent  that  are  pathological  births,  the  cases  in 
which  both  mother  and  child  are  in  serious  danger. 
Though  an  obstetrician  may  see  only  a  few  such 


After  a  delivery,  doctors  take  baby  to  parlor.    Their   cleanliness   is  key  to   safety  record 


Big  moment  in  house,  as  in  hospital,  comes  when  mother   first  sees   her  baby.    Doctors  from  Center  average  ten  home  deliveries  a  day 
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Maternity  Center  doctors  have  delivered  hahies  in  fire  and  with  a  gun  in  the  bach 


who 


cases  in  his  lifetime,  he  must 
know  how  to  deal  with  them.  He 
quickly  learns  at  the  Center, 
which  has  a  pathological  birth, on 
an  average  of  every  other  day. 

A  man  or  woman  attached  to 
the  Center  gets  many  other  valu- 
able lessons — in  the  human  as 
well  as  the  professional  aspects 
of  obstetrics. 

Take  a  recent  case,  which  be- 
gan when  a  Polish  woman  called 
about  her  neighbor,  a  Ukrainian 
girl,  Anna  S.,  whose  baby  was 
about  to  arrive.  The  operator  at 
the  Center  switchboard  asked  if 
Anna  S.  had  had  prenatal  care. 
The  Polish  woman  didn't  know. 
She  thought  maybe  she'd  been 
once  to  the  Board  of  Health. 

"Is  there  anyone  with  her?" 
the  operator  asked. 

The  Polish  woman  said,  "Yes. 
Her  little  boy.  He's  about  four." 

The  operator  told  the  Polish 
woman  to  go  back  to  Anna's 
room,  put  water  on  the  stove  to 
boil  and  get  out  all  the  newspa- 
pers she  could  find.  "Tell  the 
mother  to  He  down,"  the  opera- 
tor added.  "The  doctors  will  be 
there  in  about  twenty  minutes." 

The  operator  then  gave  the 
woman's  name  and  address  to 
a  young  shirt-sleeved  resident, 
scanned  the  Board  of  Health  records. 
Anna  S.  had  been  examined  once,  he 
found.  She  was  Rh-negative,  and  the 
blood  tests  indicated  that  her  baby 
would  have  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital 
immediately  after  delivery.  A  Ukrain- 
ian DP,  she  couldn't  speak  English. 
Her  husband  was  away. 

The  resident  passed  this  information 
along  to  two  young  doctors  on  the  staff 
— James  B.  Home  and  Pierott  Johnson. 

Back  in  the  dispensary  they  picked 
up  delivery  bags  packed  with  instru- 
ments necessary  for  a  normal  birth. 
They  hopped  into  a  waiting  car. 

In  case  of  running  into  trouble,  they 
were  under  orders  to  call  for  the  Cen- 
ter's "wrecking  crew" — an  emergency 
unit  with  enough  equipment  to  set  up  a 
small  operating  room. 

As  Johnson  and  Home  sped  across 
the  city,  they  held  their  delivery  bags 
on  their  knees.  On  the  floor,  the  bags 
might  have  picked  up  germs. 

Basement  Apartment  Was  Clean 

They  pulled  up  in  front  of  a  red 
brick  house,  hurried  down  to  a  base- 
ment apartment.  It  was  spotlessly  clean 
in  encouraging  contrast  to  so  many  of 
the  places  in  the  slums.  Anna  S.,  a 
mute-faced  blonde  wearing  a  fresh 
nightgown,  sat  on  a  lumpy  couch,  her 
little  boy  clinging  to  her  knees.  The 
Polish  neighbor  woman  had  a  pan  of 
water  boiling  on  a  coal  stove. 

The  procedure  Johnson  and  Home 
followed  is  identical  in  every  home  de- 
livery. First,  they  spread  out  newspapers 
the  Polish  woman  had  gathered  and 
placed  the  medical  bags  on  them.  Then 
the  instruments  went  into  the  boiling 
water.  Unfolding  more  newspapers, 
they  covered  the  floor  around  the  bed 
and  every  piece  of  furniture.  Long  ago 
the  Center  learned  that  the  newspaper 
is  the  most  available  germ  repellent  in 
the  world.  The  aseptic  qualities  of 
printer's  ink  make  them  a  sort  of  germ- 
proof  iron  curtain. 

Using  the  Polish  woman  as  an  inter- 
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Early  Call 

Five  times  a  week  I  rise  at  seven. 
Day  must  start  at  noon,  in  heaven. 
But  here  at  dawn  I  rise  and  groan, 
Piteously  mailing  moan 
About  that  fair  far  land,  Maiiana, 
Where  no  one  rises  till  they  wanna. 

—ETHEL  JACOBSON 


prefer,  Johnson  asked  routine  questions 
about  the  pregnancy  and  attempted  to 
quiet  the  frightened  Anna.  The  exami- 
nation that  followed,  in  the  tiny  bed- 
room, showed  that  it  would  be  a  normal 
delivery,  but  they  didn't  have  much  time 
to  get  ready.  The  Polish  woman 
couldn't  stay.  She  had  to  fix  supper  for 
her  three  children,  so  Johnson  got  her 
to  take  Anna's  boy  with  her. 

"Anna's  going  to  be  here  alone,"  he 
told  her  at  the  door.  "Are  there  any 
neighbor  women  who  can  stay  with 
her?"  The  Polish  woman  said  no. 

After  the  boy  and  woman  had  gone. 


Johnson  and  Home  made  sure 
that  everything  was  ready.  They 
put  an  ironing  board  under  the 
mattress  for  reinforcement.  They 
bundled  newspapers  into  thick 
rolls.  These  cylinders  were  placed 
around  the  four  edges  of  the 
bed  to  make  a  secure  delivery 
are^. 

Soon  Anna  was  lying  on  the 
newspaper-lined  bed,  staring  at 
the  ceiling,  seemingly  unafraid. 
Center  doctors  have  found  that 
few  of  the  mothers  in  the  slums 
seem  to  fear  natural  childbirth. 
Tfiey  just  accept  it  as  a  normal 
function,  and  because  they  relax, 
they  seem  to  feel  little  pain. 

Anna's  Time  Draws  Near 

Her  contractions  were  coming 
faster.  Home  took  her  chart  and 
went  to  the  nearest  phone,  at  a 
candy  store  a  half  block  away. 
He  read  the  report  to  the  opera- 
tor at  the  Center,  and  she  passed 
it  along  to  the  resident,  who  put 
in  a  call  for  an  ambulance. 

When  he  got  back  to  the  base- 
ment apartment,  the  delivery  had 
already  begun.  He  and  Johnson 
went  to  work,  swiftly,  surely.  A 
safe,  infection-free  Center  deliv- 
ery was  up  to  these  two.  Their  success 
depended  on  how  well  they  had  learned 
Dr.  De  Lee's  technique  and  the  lessons 
of  130,000  home  deliveries. 

The  birth  didn't  take  long.  Anna  lay 
back  with  her  eyes  closed,  and  Johnson 
held  up  a  red  little  girl,  who  in  a  mo- 
ment let  out  a  yell.  The  birth  com- 
pleted. Home  put  the  baby  into  a  sheet 
and  held  it  up  on  a  hand  scale.  Six 
pounds,  three  ounces.  The  mother 
didn't  understand  when  he  tried  to  tell 
her  the  weight,  but  she  saw  the  child 
and  that  was  enough.  He  wanted  to  tell 
her  the  baby  would  have  to  spend  the 
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night  in  the  hospital.  Unable  to  do  thatj 
he  motioned  toward  the  next  room] 
then  carried  the  baby  out  to  the  Center 
resident,  who  had  just  arrived  in  thq 
ambulance. 

Now  Anna  faced  a  dangerous  timej 
for  it's  in  the  two  hours  immediately 
following  a  birth  that  a  woman  is  mosti 
likely    to    hemorrhage.     Johnson    and 
Home    stayed    with    Anna    for    three 
hours,  but  there  was  no  hemorrhage] 
During   that   time.    Home    had   again! 
telephoned  the  Center  to  tell  the  staf] 
social  worker  that  there  was  no  one  tc 
stay    with    the    mother    and    that   she 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  baby  clothes  and 
diapers. 

At  last  a  nurse  arrived,  sent  by  the 
social  worker.  She  brought  diapers  andl 
undershirt  for  the  baby,  who  would 
come  home  the  next  day.  Johnson  gave 
the  nurse  a  mimeographed  set  of  rulesj 
to  be  translated  for  Anna. 

For  Johnson  and  Home,  the  case  wasi 
successfully  over.  Back  at  the  Center's! 
commissary,  they  had  a  sleepy  bite  off 
dinner.  Both  had  been  on  their  feetl 
for  nearly  24  hours.  They  were  readyl 
to  turn  in  for  a  sleep  they  knew  was| 
going  to  be  interrupted. 

How  right  they  were!  Forty  minutesl 
later  they  walked  out  the  Center's  doorsT 
and  got  into  their  car  again,  this  timej 
bound  for  a  tenement  on  the  SouthI 
Side.  In  a  few  more  hours  the  case  ofl 
Anna  S.  would  have  been  filed  far  back! 
into  their  obstetrical  memories. 

Willing  Church  Members  Help 

But  the  Center  hadn't  forgotten| 
Anna.  It  wouldn't  do  for  her  to  be  lef 
alone  after  the  nurse  left  in  the  morn 
ing,  so  the  staff  social  worker  called  the! 
parish  house  in  Anna's  neighborhood. 
The  priest  announced  Anna's  plight  at 
Mass,  and  20  people  volunteered  tc| 
stay  with  her  and  care  for  the  baby  dur 
ing  the  rest  of  her  confinement. 

Later,  after  Anna  S.  returns  to  the| 
Center  for  her  postnatal  examination 
the  social  worker  may  help  arrange 
for  financial  help  through  the  proper! 
agency.  And  before  Anna  leaves  the 
Center  for  the  last  time  she'll  be  told| 
she  can  pay  for  the  Center's  service: 
with  whatever  she  can  afford.  (Thel 
twenty-year  average  is  about  $3.50  pei| 
patient.)  Also  she  will  be  asked  foi 
the  names  of  friends  who  will  volunteeil 
to  give  blood  to  the  Center's  bank 

By  making  a  token  payment  she  wiLl 
be  left  with  the  idea  that  she  isn't  si 
charity  case. 

As  for  the  clinic's  annual  deficill 
(since  each  home  birth  costs  approxi 
mately  $50),  the  annual  Maternitjl 
Center  fund  drive  will  take  care  of  that 
with  an  assist  from  Chicago's  Commu- 
nity Fund  and  the  Center's  six  auxil- 
iaries. 

But  the  influence  of  the  Center  can'' 
be  measured  by  the  safety  and  happi 
ness  it  has  brought  to  home  birth.  "Foi 
its  work,"  says  Dr.  O.  C.  Wenger,  serv 
ice  consultant  on  infant  welfare  to  the 
Chicago  Health  Department,  "mush 
rooms  far  beyond  the  darkened  house 
tops  of  Chicago's  slums.  This  clini( 
has  taught  thousands  of  doctors  ii 
many  states  and  nations  an  appre 
elation  of  the  obstetrical  art  and  ha: 
armed  them  to  meet  any  emergency  ii; 
that  field.  1  know  of  no  organizatioi 
.  .  .  federal,  state  or  local  .  .  .  whici 
has  done  more  for  maternal  welfar 
everywhere."  .4>  A<i 
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"THANKSGIVING  DINNER,"  by  Douglass  Crockwell.  Number  75  in  the  series  "Home  Life  in  America, 


In  this  friendly,  freedom-loving  land 

of  ours— beer  belongs.. .  enjoy  it! 


Beer  and  ale  have  always 
belonged  here  in  America. 
Ever  since  the  Pilgrims 
brought  beer  over  with 
them  on  the  Mayflower 
.  .  .  ever  since  the  earliest 
Thanksgivings,  these  bev- 
erages of  moderation  have 
been  a  traditional  part  of 
American  life. 
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AMERICA'S  BEVERAGE  OF  MODERATION 

Sponsored  by  the  United  States  Brewers  Foundation . . .  Chartered  1862 


ANDREW  VIRGIL 

I  wanted  to  say  something  about  love,  but  that  can't  be  shoved  into  an  argument 

Home  Economics 


By  BENJAMIN  SIEGEL 


TAKE  a  look  at  her.  Just  take  a  look  at  your 
girl  friend."  Ann  was  standing  at  the  kitchen 
sink,  looking  through  the  window  above  it  at 
the  Benson  house  across  the  street. 

I  carried  my  cup  of  coffee  to  the  window  and 
watched  Patty  Benson.  She  was  standing  near  the 
curb,  waiting  for  a  big  convertible  that  had  just 
turned  into  our  street.  She  got  in  and  began  to 
chatter  to  the  woman  at  the  wheel.   The  car  left. 

"She  looks  good,"  I  said.  What  Ann  meant  by 
referring  to  Patty  Benson  as  my  girl  friend  was  that 
I  once  said  she  was  the  only  other  woman  in  town 
I'd  consider  having  a  date  with.  We  were  neighbors 
but  had  never  been  in  each  other's  houses.  We'd 
say  hello  in  the  street  or  wave  once  in  a  while. 

I  finished  the  coffee  and  rinsed  the  cup. 

"Never  mind."  She  grabbed  the  cup.  "I'm  used 
to  doing  dishes.  And  scrubbing  floors.  And  diaper- 
ing babies."   She  turned  her  back  to  me. 

"You  sound  as  if  you're  not  happy." 

"I'm  not.  Of  course  I'm  not." 

"You'd  rather  be — Patty  there?" 

"Yes!"  She  turned  abruptly.  "I'd  settle  for  her 
stupid,  empty,  beauty-parlor  life.  I  used  to  laugh 
at  her.    Marrying  money — how  old-fashioned!" 

.She  tujrned  away  from  me  and  looked  out  the 
window  again.  I  thought  of  putting  my  hand  on 
her  shoulder  and  decided  against  it.  I  had  the  feel- 
ing that  if  I  did  it  would  set  off  an  explosion. 

Petey  came  in.  He  came  right  over  to  me  and 
stood  between  my  legs,  looking  up  at  me  seriously. 
"I  found  a  gold  mine.  Dad,  over  near  the  fence." 

"You  staked  a  claim  yet?" 

"No.  You  think  I  ought  to?" 

"Yes.   Before  claim  jumpers  come." 

He  ran  out.  The  door  banged  behind  him,  and 
Ann's  shoulders  twitched. 

"You  mad  at  me,"  I  said,  "or  fate,  or  life?  I 
mean,  am  I  supposed  to  do  something?" 

She  didn't  answer  me. 

The  baby  began  to  squall  in  the  bedroom. 

"Just  because  you  happened  to  see  Patty  Benson 
all  dressed  up — " 

"No!  Not  just  because!  It's  just  that — there's 
no  end  to  this.  Cleaning  and  cooking  and  dishes 
and  babies — " 


"The  family's  large  enough.  We  settled  that." 

"She  has  a  maid,"  Ann  said.  "Comes  in  every 
day.  She  gave  a  party  on  her  terrace  Monday." 

It  hadn't  happened  with  Petey,  but  Jane  was 
only  three  months  old.  Maybe  Ann  was  getting 
postnatal  melancholy. 

"This  is  why  I  went  to  college.  For  this."  Ann 
threw  her  arm  out  to  indicate  the  stack  of  dishes, 
Petey's  blocks  strewed  over  the  floor,  the  small 
kitchen,  and  our  old  car  in  the  driveway. 

I  filled  my  pipe  and  stuck  it  between  my  teeth  to 
keep  the  words  back.  I  never  kidded  Ann  about 
my  job,  about  the  position  we'd  take  in  life  when  we 
married.  It's  true  I'm  satisfied,  but  many  people 
are  with  little.  I  make  forty-six  hundred  at  the 
plant.  I  won't  improve  on  that  very  fast.  But  I  like 
my  kids;  I  like  the  quiet  that  comes  when  they're 
both  asleep.  Once  in  a  while  I  experiment  with  a 
new  blend  of  tobacco,  but  it  doesn't  matter  to  me 
if  I  wear  the  same  suit  for  a  couple  of  years.  And 
it  doesn't  bother  me  when  I  see  Patty's  husband, 
Bert,  mowing  his  acre  with  a  power-driven  job 
while  I  push  our  old  mower  around  our  lot  on  Sun- 
day morning. 

1WENT  over  to  help  with  the  dishes,  but  Ann 
shoved  me  away  angrily.  "Just  leave  the  drudge 
alone,"  she  said. 

"Now — cut  it  out!" 

"Cut  what  out?  Complaining?  1  feel  like  com- 
plaining. I  haven't  complained  in  years.  What 
kind  of  life  is  this?  What  can  we  look  forward  to?" 

I  wanted  to  say  something  about  love,  but  it's  a 
word,  I've  found  out,  that  can't  be  shoved  into  an 
argument.   It  doesn't  mean  anything. 

The  point  was,  it  didn't  look  as  if  I  was  ever  go- 
ing to  make  more  money  than  I  did.  I  could  live 
with  the  idea,  but  it  seemed  that  Ann  couldn't.  1 
couldn't  go  into  business:  the  bank  account  stood 
at  about  eight  hundred,  and  there  were  the  bonds 
we  were  saving  for  the  kids — and  that  was  it.  The 
house  had  taken  a  big  chunk.  But  we  had  the  house. 
Barring  accidents  I  could  keep  on  working  for  a 
good  many  years  to  come.  That  meant  food  and 
mortgage  payments  and  clothing.  Ann  wanted 
more,  and  she  wasn't  going  to  get  it. 


Collier's  short  short 


"You  made  a  mistake,"  I  said.  "Okay.  You're 
still  young.   If  that's  the  way  you  want  it — " 

She  didn't  say  anything,  and  I  went  out  into  the 
yard.   I  didn't  slam  the  door.   She  expected  me  to. 

Petey  was  digging  a  hole.  The  edge  of  it  was 
pretty  close  to  Ann's  row  of  glads,  but  I  let  it  go. 
Why  not?  I  couldn't  get  excited  about  a  couple  of 
flowers  if  a  marriage  was  no  stronger  than  a  couple 
of  angry  words. 

"Dad,  I've  made  up  my  mind."  y. 

"About  what?" 

"We  were  talking  about  when  1  grow  up." 

"Yes."  I  remembered.  Petey  is  pretty  concerned 
about  the  choice  of  professions.  He  entered  the 
first  grade  a  few  weeks  ago.  m 

"I'm  going  to  sell  houses,"  he  said. 

I  looked  across  the  street.  Bert  Benson  does 
that;  his  father  left  him  a  real-estate  business. 

"1  could  have  a  big  car  like  the  Bensons." 

"All  right,"  I  said.    "If  that's  what  you  want." 

WHAT  1  wanted  was  for  Petey  to  enter  one  of 
the  professions  from  a  good  school.  Some 
place  with  a  little  more  prestige  than  the  state  uni- 
versity I  had  managed.  The  bonds  would  do  it. 

"I'm  going  to  take  a  walk.   Don't  run  off  now." 

"Okay,  Dad." 

I  walked  slowly  down  to  the  highway  on  the 
corner  and  along  the  edge  of  it  toward  town.  When 
we  had  moved  out  here  a  couple  of  years  ago,  this 
had  seemed  like  real  country.  Especially  after  a 
three-room  apartment  in  the  West  Eighties.  Now 
I  wasn't  so  sure.  Our  area  was  growing  too  quickly. 
Bert  was  delighted  with  the  boom  in  his  business. 
One  of  these  days,  just  for  nothing,  I  was  going  to 
ask  whether  he  had  a  parcel  in  the  hills. 

At  the  crossroads,  in  front  of  Masters'  General 
Store  I  saw  Patty  Benson  in  the  convertible,  waiting 
for  her  friend.  She  smiled  and  I  stopped.  We  ex- 
changed some  questions  and  answers  about  our 
families.  She  had  a  good  smile.  She  was  about 
Ann's  age,  and  I  had  the  peculiar  feeling  that  this 
could  have  been  Ann.  Hair  perfectly  in  place  like 
that,  clothes  just  that  casual  and  expensive.  She 
was  just  as  nervous  as  Ann.  Different  reasons,  the 
same  result.  Maybe  she  looked  through  her  kitchen 
window  at  us  and  berated  her  husband. 

When  I  got  back,  supper  was  waiting — but  just 
for  Petey  and  me.  Ann  had  pointedly  set  two  places 
and  was  not  joining  us.  Petey  wanted  to  know  why, 
and  I  told  him  she  wasn't  hungry.  We  ate  and 
talked  about  football,  and  then  I  took  him  in  for  a 
bath.  Ann  was  taking  care  of  the  baby.  I  scrubbed 
Petey,  helped  him  into  pajamas,  and  we  had  a  ses- 
sion of  storytelling  before  I  got  him  to  bed.  Quiet 
settled  over  the  house,  soothingly.  I  lighted  my 
pipe  and  went  out  to  sit  on  the  porch. 

After  a  while  I  heard  Ann's  step,  but  I  didn't 
look  around.  I  heard  the  squeak  as  she  sat  on  the 
glider  I  had  made  myself,  and  rested  against  the 
cushions  she  had  covered. 

A  faint  breeze  brought  in  the  smell  of  honey- 
suckle and  of  turned  earth.   My  pipe  tasted  good. 

She  said,  "All  this  stillness.  It's  not  real." 

I  grunted. 

"Janey  was  so  cute  in  her  bath.  She  smiles  all 
the  time  now." 

I  didn't  say  anything. 

"Petey's  such  a  nice,  sturdy  boy.  Old  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins told  me  that  Petey  had  asked  her,  when  she 
was  going  by  this  morning,  if  she  wanted  help  with 
her  packages." 

"Counting  your  blessings?"  I  asked. 

"You  don't  have  to  be  mean." 

Patty  and  Bert  Benson  came  up  the  street.  They 
waved.   I  waved  back.   "What  a  dish!"  I  said. 

"You're  waiting  for  me  to  say  I'm  sorry,  but  I'm 
not  going  to." 

"You're  waiting  for  me  to  make  as  much  money 
as  Bert's  father  left  him.  No  dice  there,  either." 

"I  won't  promise  not  to  think  about  it.  And  get 
mad  once  in  a  while,  and  yell  about  it,  too." 

I  didn't  answer. 

"But,"  she  said  humbly,  "you  know  it  won't 
mean  anything.   Not  really." 

I  leaned  over  and  kissed  her.  That's  no  way  to 
settle  an  argument,  but  our  argument  was  over 
anyway. 
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enjoif  t/ie  smooth  smoking 

offm  ijobaccos 


PAllMAlLs 


See  how  l/lLlJ  i  iriLJUS  greater  length 

of  fine  tobaccos  filters 

the  smoke  on  the  way  to  your  throat 


The  further  your  cigarette  filters  the  smoke  through  fine  tobaccos, 
the  milder  that  smoke  becomes.  And  — from  the  very  first  puff, 
PALL  AAALL's  fine  tobaccos  filter  the  smoke  further  than  that  of 
any  other  leading  cigarette. 


Again  after  5— 10— or  17  puffs  of  each  cigarette,  your  own  eyes 
can  measure  the  extra  length  for  extra  mildness.  For  PpII  Moll's 
greater  length  of  troditionolly  fine  toboccos  still  trovels 
the  smoke  further  on  the  way  to  your  throat— filters  the 
smoke  and  makes  it  mild.  Thus  PALL  MALL  gives  you  a  smooth- 
ness, mildness  and  satisfaction  no  other  cigarette  offers  you. 


y^h&rewer  you  go,  notice  how  many  people 

have  changed  to  PALL  MALL  in  the  distinguished  red  package 

THE  FINEST  QUALITY  MONEY  CAN  BUY. 


CHUCK  DAVEY 


'-  r, 


The  26-year-old  wonder  boy  of  the  welterweight  class  packs  a  novel  one-two  combination: 
his  left-handed  style  rattles  ring  opponents,  and  a  master's  degree  testifies  to  his  brain  power 

By  TOMMY  DEVINE 


Two  burly  Chicago  policemen  escorted  the 
little  parade  through  the  narrow  aisle  lead- 
ing from  the  ring  at  the  Chicago  Stadium. 
Up  the  wooden  ramp  the  procession  went.  Then 
into  the  jammed  corridor.  The  line  moved  down 
the  twisting  steps  leading  to  the  catacombs  be- 
neath the  Stadium.  A  door  opened.  A  figure 
between  the  policemen  at  the  head  of  the  caravan 
darted  into  a  locker  room.  He  was  Rocky  Grazi- 
ano,  former  middleweight  champion  of  the  world. 
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A  few  moments  later  there  came  another  parade, 
longer  and  noisier  than  the  first.  There  was  a  tre- 
mendous crush,  and  jockeying  and  jostling  for 
position  as  the  queue  reached  the  door  next  to  the 
one  through  which  Graziano  had  disappeared. 
The  crowd  gave  way  grudgingly. 

After  a  moment's  delay,  undefeated  welter- 
weight Chuck  Davey  broke  away  and  ducked  into 
his  dressing  room. 

Davey,  an  intriguing  newcomer  to  big-time  box- 


PHOTOGRAPH  FOR  COLLIER'S  BY  ROCCO  PADULO 


ing,  had  just  danced  and  jabbed  his  way  to  a  de- 
cisive 10-round  victory  over  Graziano,  stretching 
his  unbeaten  professional  record  to  37  straight 
bouts. 

Now  only  a  thin  locker-room  wall  separated  the 
two  fighters,  but  they  were  worlds  apart — Grazi- 
ano, the  hard-bitten  pro  who  never  finished  grade 
school,  the  rough  guy,  the  brawler  who  could  look 
back  to  his  finest  fistic  hours,  but  ahead  only  to  un- 
certainty and  inevitably  to  boxing  oblivion;  Davey, 
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as  there  are  Seven  Continents 

You  can  travel  the  7  continents . . .  sail  the  7  seas . . . 
but  you''ll  never  find  a  whiskey  as  smooth ...  as  satisfying 
as  Seagram's  7  Crown !  Yes,  one  fine  day,  you'll  taste  one 
fine  sip.  Then  you'll  face  the  fact  that  this  is  the  finest 
whiskey  on  the  face  of  the  earth ! 


Say  Seagrams  and  be  Sure 

SEAGRAM'S  7  CROWN.   BLENDED  WHISKEY.  86.8   PROOF.  65%   GRAIN   NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.   SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS   CORPORATION,    CHRYSLER    BUILDING,    NEW  YORK 
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^^I  Uhe  to  believe  hoxint/  is  really  scientific,  that  there^s  real  shill  involved. 


the  polished  college  graduate,  holder  of  both  a 
bachelor's  and  a  master's  degree  from  Michigan 
State,  a  ring  stylist,  a  youngster  still  on  his  way  up. 

Davey's  dressing  room  was  filled  from  door  to 
wall.  Flash  bulbs  popped.  There  was  the  inevita- 
ble photographer's  cry  of  "Hold  it,  Chuck.  Just 
one  more."   He  obliged  graciously. 

Reporters  fired  questions  from  every  side.  Well- 
dressed  visitors,  obviously  a  little  uncomfortable, 
waited  patiently  to  be  introduced.  Amid  the  tur- 
moil, Davey  remained  the  calmest,  most  poised 
person  in  the  crowd.  The  interviews,  the  introduc- 
tions were  handled  as  adeptly  as  the  just-completed 
ring  chore. 

On  the  fighter's  right,  grinning  broadly,  sat  a 
ruddy-complexioned,  genial  Irishman,  his  father, 
John  Davey. 

"Wasn't  he  great?"  John  Davey  said.  "I'm 
really  happy." 

It  was  a  big  night  for  the  Davey  family.  Chuck's 
win  pretty  well  cinched  a  February  crack  at  the 
title  held  by  welterweight  champ  Kid  Gavilan. 

A  good-looking,  black-haired  boy  pushed  his 
way  through  the  crowd.  "A  great  one,  Chuck,"  he 
said  as  they  exchanged  handshakes  and  an  em- 
brace. That  was  his  younger  brother,  Bert,  a  civil 
engineer,  who  had  once  had  hopes  of  following  in 
Chuck's  footsteps  as  a  college  boxer,  until  an  auto- 
mobile accident  cut  short  his  athletic  career. 

What  He  Found  Tough  Ahout  Rocky 

Patiently,  with  easy  graciousness,  Davey  con- 
tinued to  answer  questions  between  greetings  to 
well-wishers. 

"In  a  way  it  was  my  toughest  fight,"  Davey  said. 
"Graziano  keeps  the  pressure  on  you  all  the  time. 
You  can't  afi'ord  to  let  him  get  set  for  that  long, 
looping  right  he  likes  to  throw  ...  He  shook  me 
up  a  couple  times,  but  never  had  me  in  real  trou- 
ble. I  know  he  looked  good  in  the  tenth,  but  the 
sting  was  gone  from  his  punches  then  .  .  .  They 
promised  me  Gavilan  if  I  got  by  Rocky.  So  that's 
who  I  want.  Maybe  a  couple  tune-ups.  Depends 
on  when  they  set  the  title  bout. 

"Put  that  bucket  of  ice  over  here,  will  you?"  he 
called  to  an  attendant.  "Just  bruised  the  hand  a  lit- 
tle.  This  will  keep  it  from  swelling. 

"Sure,  call  me  in  the  morning.  Ten's  all  right. 
Soon  as  I  finish  here,  I've  a  radio  show  to  go  on. 


If  you  fellows  have  everything  you  need,  I'll 
shower  and  get  out  of  here." 

The  crowd  filtered  out.  In  the  auditorium 
above,  the  rabid  Michigan  State  alumni  group 
which  buys  blocks  of  seats  for  all  Davey's  fights 
and  the  loyal  fans  who  had  come  by  special  excur- 
sions from  Lansing  and  East  Lansing  still  were 
celebrating.  They  waved  their  green  and  white 
pennants  emblazoned  with  DAVEY  and  yelled  on 
cues  from  two  appropriately  clothed  college  cheer- 
leaders: 

"S-T S-T S-T-A-T-E Rah!    Rah!   Rah! 

Spartan  teams  are  bound  to  win!  They're  fighting 
with  vim!  Rah!  Rah!  Rah!— DAWEYVA" 

Chuck  Davey  is  less  than  a  year  out  of  the  pre- 
liminary and  small-club  ranks.  Since  most  of  his 
fighting  has  been  done  in  the  Midwest,  he'd  be  a 
total  stranger  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation's 
boxing  fans  except  for  five  network  television  ap- 
pearances. The  rise  of  this  wispy,  twenty-six-year- 
old  blond  southpaw  is  the  best  example  yet  of  how 
the  hot  video  camera  lights  can  speed  the  incuba- 
tion of  a  boxer  from  an  unknown  into  a  headliner. 

International  Boxing  Club  president  James  D. 
Norris  set  the  wheels  in  motion  for  the  Gavilan- 
Davey  title  bout  soon  after  Chuck's  convincing 
triumph  over  Graziano. 

"It's  a  natural,"  Norris  announced  as  he  started 
the  IBC  ballyhoo  flowing.  "Two  of  the  fastest  and 
cleverest  fighters  of  our  time  against  each  other." 

That's  one  view.  From  another  angle,  it's  an  as- 
tonishing match. 

"How  does  Davey  rate  the  title  shot?"  is  the 
question  asked  repeatedly  by  the  fight  mob  and 
managers.   "Who'd  he  ever  beat  to  deserve  it?" 

The  "Who'd  he  beat?"  blast  is  an  ancient  one 
in  the  fight  game.  But  there's  sound  reason  for  it 
in  Davey's  case.  He's  getting  a  championship 
chance  without  ever  meeting  another  welterweight 
rated  in  the  "Top  Ten"  by  the  authoritative  Ring 
Magazine,  and  only  Chico  Vejar  enjoyed  such  rec- 
ognition from  the  National  Boxing  Association. 

Who  were  Davey's  1952  opponents  as  he  sky- 
rocketed into  prominence?  Here's  the  list:  Joe 
Garza,  Johnny  Brown,  former  lightweight  cham- 
pion Ike  Williams,  Vejar,  Carmen  Basilio  and 
Graziano. 

The  maneuvering  of  Davey  into  title  contention 
on  the  strength  of  victories  over  that  ring  sextet  has 
been  done  by  an  unusual  brain  trust,  a  trio  con- 


sisting of  a  young  publicity  man,  a  business- 
machines  salesman  and  a  veteran  trainer.  They  are 
twenty-eight-year-old  Tommy  King,  publicity  di- 
rector of  the  Chicago  Stadium  and  a  former  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  professional  basketball 
player;  Canadian-born,  forty-eight-year-old  Hec 
Knowles,  the  salesman,  who  directs  a  fight  stable  as 
a  hobby;  and  stocky,  shrewd  forty-seven-year-old 
Izzy  Kline,  who  has  helped  train  seven  world 
champions  during  his  twenty-five  years  as  a  han- 
dler of  boxers. 

Acquiring  Two  Managers  and  a  Trainer 

After  being  rebuffed  repeatedly  early  in  his  pro 
career,  while  he  was  taking  his  graduate  work, 
Davey  had  sought  advice  from  Thomas  King,  Sr., 
dean  of  students  at  Michigan  State.  Dean  King,  a 
10-letter  man  during  his  undergraduate  days  at 
Notre  Dame,  had  referred  Chuck  to  his  son,  Tom 
King,  Jr.  Young  King  signed  Davey,  then  brought 
in  a  Lake  Shore  Drive  neighbor,  Knowles,  as  co- 
manager.    The  pair  hired  Kline  as  the  trainer. 

Basically,  that  arrangement  continues  now. 
However,  when  Davey  started  to  climb  nationally, 
Illinois  Athletic  Commission  chairman  Joe  Triner 
ruled  that  King,  because  of  his  Stadium  affiliation, 
"must  disassociate  himself  from  the  fighter."  So, 
Knowles  is  now  the  sole  manager  of  record.  King 
is  an  outside  adviser. 

King  and  Knowles  are  babes  in  the  boxing 
woods.  Neither  ever  managed  or  was  connected 
with  a  professional  fighter  before.  Yet,  with  their 
excellent  Stadium  and  IBC  connections,  invaluable 
assistance  from  IBC  secretary  Truman  Gibson 
(who  also  serves  as  the  Chicago  matchmaker), 
their  own  demonstrated  business  sense  and  with 
Kline  to  steer  them  away  from  tactical  and  match- 
making pitfalls,  they've  enabled  Davey  to  become, 
in  the  estimation  of  many  competent  authorities, 
the  best-handled  fighter  in  the  game.  But  not 
without  a  running  fire  of  criticism  from  both  in- 
side and  outside  the  sport  concerning  "hand-picked 
opponents"  and  "favored  treatment." 

Controversy  isn't  anything  new  in  Davey's  ca- 
reer, however.  From  the  day  he  first  considered 
turning  pro,  there's  been  disagreement  among  com- 
petent fight  men  as  to  his  ability  and  how  far  he 
would  go. 

The  arguments,  in  the  main,  stem  from  two 


Newlyweds,  Chuck  and  bride  Patricia  tour  campus  of  Micliigan  State 
where  Davey  began  boxing  career.    He  was  four  times  NCAA  champ 


ROCCO  PAD'JLA 

Chuck  works  out  with  Jed  Black  as  Chuck  Spieser  looks  on.    All  three 
boxers  are  products  of  Michigau  State  and  managed  by  the  same  men 
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tply  brute  strengtW^ 


sources:  (1)  Davey  is  a  collegian;  (2)  he  is  a  left- 
handed  fighter. 

Generally,  either  is  enough  to  make  a  youngster 
unwelcome  in  the  fight  game.  Combine  them  and 
you  have  "the  Impossible  Fighter."  The  combina- 
tion threw  one  discouraging  obstacle  after  another 
in  Davey's  path  at  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
Then,  perversely,  they  turned  into  his  greatest 
assets. 

Davey  isn't  the  first  fighter  with  a  campus  back- 
ground to  take  a  fling  at  professional  boxing.  But 
contempt  for  college  boxers  is  as  old  as  the  sport. 
"Dumb  Dan"  Morgan,  one  of  the  craftier  and 
more  outspoken  old-time  fight  handlers,  put  it  suc- 
cinctly: "College  kids  are  too  smart  to  be  good 
fighters.  They  think  too  much  about  being  hit." 
Former  heavyweight  champion  Jack  Dempsey 
phrased  it  another  way:  "Boys  simply  do  not  go  to 
college  to  become  boxers." 

A  sounder  explanation  perhaps  is  offered  by 
Billy  Cavanaugh.  A  fighter,  trainer  and  manager 
in  his  younger  days,  Cavanaugh  coached  boxing  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  and  was  for  many 
years  a  top  referee  in  New  York.  "The  late  start 
a  collegian  gets  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  so  few 
have  been  successful  as  professionals,"  Cavanaugh 
says.  "They're  old,  as  boxers  go,  before  they're 
fairly  under  way.  The  average  fighter  turns  pro 
when  he's  eighteen  or  nineteen.  The  collegian  is 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three." 

Davey  was  twenty-three  when  he  turned  pro. 
Despite  93  victories  in  95  bouts  as  an  amateur,  a 
berth  on  the  1 948  U.S.  Olympic  boxing  team,  four 
straight  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
championships  and  three  awards  as  the  outstand- 
ing fighter  in  the  annual  NCAA  tournament.  Chuck 
could  not  interest  anyone  in  handling  him  when 
he  decided  to  become  a  professional.  Southpaws 
have  a  way  of  making  the  orthodox  right-handers 
look  bad.  Consequently  managers  shy  from  match- 
ing their  boxers  with  lefties.  Since  his  prospects 
for  regular  bouts  were  dim,  Chuck  couldn't  get 
anyone  to  take  him  on. 

At  the  outset  he  was  his  own  manager,  trainer 
and  booker.  After  a  series  of  discouraging  misad- 
ventures, he  did  finally  seem  headed  for  a  break. 
Sportscaster  Harry  Wisme'r,  whose  home  base  is 
Detroit,  and  Manhattan  restaurateur  Toots  Shor 
became  interested  in  him.  Wismer  financed  a  trip 
to  New  York  for  Davey,  and  Shor  induced  Ray 


WIPE   WORLD 


Chico  Vejar  flumps  to  canvas  after  right  from 
Davey.    He  has  defeated  Vejar  twice  this  year 
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Rocky  Graziano's  face  takes  full  force  of  Chuck's  machine-gun  right.    By  actual  count,  Davey 
landed  679  blows  during   10-rounder.    Victory  was  steppingstone  toward  possible  title  bout 

Down  goes  former  lightweight  champion  Ike   Williams  as  his  feet  fly  out  from  under  him 
during  fourth  round  of  Chicago  bout  last  March.    In  the  next  round,  Davey  scored  a  TKO 
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On  THAMKSGlVlNG 

Say  if  with 
T-\owers -By -Wire 

Flowers  play  a  traditional  role  in  Thanksgiving  celebrations. 

Flovvers-By-Wire  are  a  kiss  by  proxy  ... 
when  you're  away  on  this  family  holiday. 

Your  thoughts  flash  across  the  miles,  telegraph-fast, 
to  where  your  heart  is.  Home.  And  a  big,  beautiful 
ten  dollar  bouquet  is  the  perfect  way  to  say 
"Thanks  a  Million"  to  your  hostess.  x^TcV-EGR/i^^ 

Look /or  the  FAMOUS  MERCURY  EMBLEM. 

It    means  guaranteed   delivery, 

through  18.000  F.T.D.  and  INTERFLOR/t 

MEMBERS .  .  .  throughout  the  world. 

FLORISTS'  TELEGRAPH  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 

Headquarters:  Detroit,  Michigan 


Unbeaten  in  37  bouts,  Chuch  notv  has 


Arcel,  one  of  boxing's  most  respected 
trainers,  to  work  with  him  and  appraise 
his  chances. 

"I  worked  daily  with  a  fighter  Arcel 
was  handling,  Art  Persley,"  Chuck  re- 
members. "And  I  thought  I  did  well. 
But  at  the  end  of  a  week,  all  I  got  was 
bad  news." 

Arcel  picks  the  story  up  from  there. 

"I  was  impressed  with  the  kid,"  Ray 
says.  "But  I  worried  about  moving  him. 
Several  topflight  managers  watched  me 
work  with  Chuck  at  the  gym  and  said: 
'How  are  you  going  to  get  a  southpaw 
work?'  I  knew  I'd  have  trouble.  I  made 
the  rounds  of  matchmakers  at  the 
smaller  clubs,  but  they  all  turned 
thumbs  down  when  I  asked  them  to 
give  the  boy  a  chance.  I  went  back  to 
Toots  with  the  bad  news." 

Shor  then  called  in  Chuck. 

"Kid,  you'd  better  go  back  to  Michi- 
gan," Toots  told  him.  "Your  college 
record  means  something  there  and 
maybe  you'll  be  able  to  get  fights. 
Things  don't  look  good  here  for  you." 

Due  Credit  Given  Izzy  Kline 

That's  when  Chuck  had  his  talk  with 
Dean  King.  The  arrangement  with  the 
younger  King  and  Hec  Knowles  fol- 
lowed. But  the  key  to  the  fighter's  cur- 
rent success  probably  is  trainer  Izzy 
Kline.  Davey  is  the  fourth  brilliant 
southpaw  Kline  has  handled.  He 
worked  with  former  featherweight 
champ  Freddie  Miller,  middleweight 
king  Lou  Brouillard  and  George  Nich- 
ols, onetime  NBA  light-heavy  champ. 

"I  rate  Chuck  the  best  of  the  lot," 
Kline  says  now.  "Davey  is  a  lot  easier 
to  teach  than  any  of  the  others.  He's 
just  as  fast  as  Miller,  and  he's  smarter. 
He  hasn't  advanced  as  far  as  Miller  had 
when  he  held  the  title  in  1933-'36,  but 
I'm  confident  Chuck  will  be  better  when 
he  does  hit  the  top." 

After  watching  Davey  recently,  Arcel 
commented  on  the  improvement  the 
fighter  has  shown  in  his  three  years  of 
professional  campaigning. 


"He's  developed  rapidly,"  Ray  points 
out.  "He's  a  fast  thinker  in  the  ring,! 
takes  a  punch  well  and  knows  how  to 
mix  up  a  series  of  punches." 

Lew  Tendler,  a  great  southpaw  hini' 
self  in  the  twenties,  helped  train  Dave' 
for  his  bout  with  Ike  Williams  lasi 
March. 

"I  rate  Davey  one  of  the  really  great 
left-handed  fighters  of  the  past  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,"  Tendler  says.  "His 
footwork  is  outstanding.  He  has  speed 
and  endurance.  True,  he's  not  a  deadly 
puncher.  But  he's  improving  right  along 
in  that  respect." 

Davey's  greatest  asset  in  the  ring  is 
his  speed  afoot.    "He's  the  fastest  man 
I  ever  fought,"  Graziano  says.    "He'sBit's 
faster    than    Sugar    Ray    Robinson- 
faster  with  his  feet,  that  is.   Robinson  is 
quicker  with  his  hands,  though." 

The    three   coaches    Davey    had   atKdei 
Michigan  State — Al  Kawal,  now  head    jtik 
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football  coach  at  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia;  Lou  Zarza,  currently 
head  football  coach  at  Wayne  Uni 
versity,  Detroit;  and  George  Makris, 
still  tutor  of  the  Spartan  ringmen — and 
Kline,  all  have  hammered  at  Davey  to 
make  maximum  use  of  his  phenomenal  iiy, 
speed 

"I  told  him  time  after  time,"  Kawal 
recalls,  "that  if  he  ever  stopped  mov-    iCai 
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mg,  he'd  lose  his  fights.  Whenever  I 
spotted  an  inclination  on  his  part  to' 
slug,  I'd  tell  him  when  he  came  to  the 
corner  between  rounds:  'Cut  it  out,  orjpilo, 
I'll  hit  you  with  the  ring  stool.'  Whei 
he  left  school  and  went  into  the  Air 
Corps,  he  took  great  delight  in  sending 
me  clippings  whenever  he  knocked 
someone  out  in  a  camp  match." 

Kline  uses  much  the  same  tactics, 
"He's  Scotch-Irish,  you  know,"  Izzy 
says.  "And  that  Irish  boils  up  quick 
sometimes.  He'll  get  stung  a  bit  with  a 
punch  and  then  he  wants  to  slug  it  out. 
I  bawl  him  out  in  the  corner  when  that 
happens.  I  tell  him,  'Don't  be  so  brave 
out  there.  Get  out  and  box  and  move 
or  the  guy'U  knock  you  into  the  cheap 
seats 
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'Here's  something  real  good. 
It's   been   aged  for  a   week' 


REAMER    KELLER 
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1:  Kid  Gavilan^s  weltertvetght  crotvn 


While  it's  true  Davey  isn't  a  deadly 
luncher,  he's  one  of  the  game's  fastest 
and  most  frequent  hitters.  A  ringside 
statistician  calculated  that  Davey 
landed  679  blows  during  the  ten- 
rounder  with  Graziano.  The  top  mark 
for  a  round  was  the  85  punches  he 
landed  in  the  three  minutes  of  the  sixth. 

Graziano  summed  it  up  accurately 
when  he  said:  "He  bothers  you  more 
than  he  hurts  you.  He's  the  nervous- 
type  fighter  .  .  .  jumps  around,  in  and 
out,  like  a  frightened  cat." 

Davey  interprets  that  as  praise  of  his 
style. 

"I  like  to  believe  boxing  is  really 
scientific,"  he  tells  you  earnestly,  "that 
there's  real  skill  involved,  not  simply 
brute  strength.  I  think  it  just  as  impor- 
tant not  to  get  hit  as  it  is  to  be  able  to 
punch.  The  slugger  and  the  fellow  who 
provided  the  quick  knockouts  have 
ruled  boxing  for  a  long  time.  I  honestly 
believe,  though,  that  the  average  fight 
fan  appreciates  scientific  boxing.  I 
know  many  people  who  have  watched 
me  on  TV  take  the  trouble  to  write  and 
tell  me  that." 

Despite  the  pride  in  his  boxing 
ability,  Davey  resents  the  "powder-puff 
puncher"  tag  he's  been  given  and  the 
criticism  from  fighters  he's  beaten — 
like  Carmen  Basilio,  who  said:  "Davey 
can't  break  an  egg." 

In  a  bout  at  New  Orleans  more  than 
a  year  ago,  Davey  knocked  out  Tommy 
Ciarlo,  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  in 
four  rounds. 

In  the  dressing  room  afterward,  Ci- 
arlo told  newsmen :  "He's  a  good  boxer, 
but  he  can't  hit." 

When  Davey  learned  of  the  state- 
ment, he  grinned:  "If  I  can't  hit,  what 
was  he  doing  on  the  floor  four  times?" 

Davey  takes  a  pixy's  delight  in  the 
way  his  southpaw  style  confuses  op- 
Wnents. 

"I  figure  being  a  left-hander  gives 
me  a  definite  advantage  during  a  fight," 
Chuck  says.   "And  it  provides  me  with 

psychological  edge  before  the  bout 
>ecause  my  opponents  worry  about  it." 

Vejar's  First  Southpaw  Foe 

Vejar,  also  a  collegian  who's  earning 
is  tuition-plus  in  the  ring,  had  dropped 
only  one  decision  in  42  bouts  before  he 
let  Davey.  But  he  never  had  fought  a 
eft-hander.  He  confided  that  fact  one 
day  to  Phil  Cavarretta,  the  Chicago 
Cubs'  manager,  who  had  dropped  by  to 
watch  a  workout.  Chica  admitted  he 
was  a  little  concerned  about  the  tactics 
to  use. 

Do  like  we  do  in  baseball,"  Cavar- 
•etta  advised.  "Take  two  and  hit  to 
eft." 

It  might  have  been  good  advice,  but 
Chico  never  had  a  chance  to  test  it;  he 
was  too  busy  taking  counts  during  four 
cnockdowns  to  follow  the  rest  of  the 
formula. 

After  Davey  gained  an  easy  ten- 
round  decision  over  Vejar  in  their  first 
meeting  at  Chicago  and  then  knocked 
lim  out  in  five  rounds  in  a  return  bout 
in  June  at  Detroit,  an  old-time  fight  fan 
asked  a  friend: 

What  does  Chico  study  at  New 
York  University?" 

"Speech."  his  friend  replied. 

"Speech!"  he  echoed  in  a  horrified 
voice.  "How  can  a  college  man  who 
majors  in  speech  let  himself  be  talked 
into  fighting  a  left-hander?" 

After   fighting    for   cofTee-and-cakes 
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during  the  first  two  years  of  his  pro 
career,  Davey's  purses  for  1952  now 
total  in  excess  of  $60,000.  That's  not 
big  money  as  prize-ring  earnings  are 
reckoned,  but  Chuck  received  more  of 
it  than  most  fighters  usually  do.  His 
contract  with  King  and  Knowles  calls 
for  him  to  receive  66%  per  cent  of  the 
purses.  Out  of  the  3  3 '/a  per  cent  cut 
the  managers  take,  they  pay  Kline  and 
meet  the  other  expenses. 

Financial  Setup  Explained 

"What  it  actually  amounts  to," 
Knowles  and  King  say,  "is  that  we  take 
the  expenses  off  the  top  and  then  give 
Chuck  everythiiig  that's  left.  Neither  of 
us  actually  ever  has  made  a  dime  on 
him  and  we  don't  expect  to.  Up  to  the 
fight  with  Graziano,  when  Davey  got 
the  biggest  purse  of  his  career,  we  were 
out  of  pocket  on  the  deal.  We  squared 
that  and  took  the  money  that  remained 
to  help  meet  the  expenses  of  a  couple 
other  young  fighters  we  have — Chuck 
Spieser  and  Jed  Black.  Like  Davey, 
they're  Michigan  State  boys." 

The  warm  relationship  between 
Davey  and  his  managers  is  unique  for 
the  fight  game,  which  often  has  been 
notorious  for  its  impersonal  exploita- 
tion of  boxers  and  cutthroat  competi- 
tive tactics.  Until  Chuck  was  married 
a  few  weeks  ago,  he  lived  at  Knowles's 
neat  apartment  on  swank  Lake  Shore 
Drive  whenever  he  was  in  Chicago 
training  for  a  fight.  Hec's  wife,  Ger- 
trude, cooked  the  fighter's  meals  and 
served  them  with  all  the  care  she'd 
lavish  on  her  own  son. 

She  did  have  difficulty,  however,  rec- 
onciling herself  to  one  peculiarity  in 
Chuck's  diet.  For  breakfast,  he  likes 
four  raw  eggs.  He  breaks  them  one  at 
a  time  and  uses  orange  juice  for  a 
chaser  after  each. 

"Trick  I  learned  while  in  college," 
he  laughs.  "When  you've  an  eight- 
o'clock  class  to  make,  you  don't  have 
time  to  cook  'em." 

Davey  is  a  good  businessman.  The 
argument  of  IBC  officials  for  puttin'g 
several  of  his  fights  into  Chicago  in- 
stead of  his  home  town  of  Detroit  was 
that  the  Chicago  Stadium  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  20,000  as  against  15,000 
for  Detroit's  Olympia. 

"That's  true,"  Chuck  told  them.  "But 
we  didn't  fill  the  Stadium  and  empty 
seats  don't  help  the  pay-off." 

While  Davey's  fighting  base  is  now 
Chicago  and  his  parents  reside  in  De- 
troit, he  makes  his  home  between  fights 
in  Lansing.  He  has  a  growing  life-in- 
surance business  there  and  conducts  a 
weekly  radio  show  locally  over  Station 
WILS. 

"Even  if  I  continue  to  be  successful 
in  the  ring,"  Davey  says,  "I  don't  ex- 
pect to  keep  fighting  more  than  two 
years." 

Chuck's  limited  ring  earnings  to  date 
have  been  wisely  invested.  An  uncle, 
Frank  P.  Davey,  a  prominent  Michigan 
hotel-  and  real-estate  promoter,  is 
handling  the  financial  details  for  him. 

Davey's  new  bride  is  the  former  Pa- 
tricia Abell,  a  pretty  Rochester,  In- 
diana, girl  who  was  a  registered  nurse 
at  Chicago's  Henrotin  Hospital.  Chuck 
met  her  last  June  when  he  went  to  the 
hospital  for  treatment  of  a  cut  eye  re- 
ceived in  the  bout  with  Basilio. 

"Now  I'd  like  the  title  for  a  wedding 
present,"  Chuck  says.  He  may  get  it, 
too.  AAA 


gives  the  best  performance 


Your  Jeweler  Will  Tell  You 
". . .  the  one  with  INCABLOC!" 

INCABLOC  shock  absorbers  protect  your  watch 
from  those  daily  shocks,  jolts  and  jars  that 
damage  vital  parts  and  disrupt  accuracy. 

That's  why  any  watch  is  a  better  watch 
with  INCABLOC! 

•  INCABLOC  saves  you  dollars  in  costly  repair  bills 
by  keeping  repairs  to  a  minimum. 

•  INCABLOC  maintains  the  accuracy  of  your 
watch  and  extends  its  useful  life. 

•  Over  sixty  million  watches  are  now  protected  by 
INCABLOC  .  .  .  the  world-famous  shock  absorber. 


>^   ^^^\Take  your  jeweler's  word  for  it: 

"INCABLOC  is  the  only  shock- 
resisting  mechanism  which  affords  a 
guarantee  of  long  wear  and 
dependable  accuracy. . ."  says  H.  Bntce 
McCague,  Executive,  CoweU  and 
Hubbard  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Universal  Escapement  Ltd., 

NewYoik  16,N.Y. 


Incabloc 

Protects  the  Life  of  Your  Watch 
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The   action   of   the   next   few   moments   was   rapid   and   as   silent  as  possible.     The   platoon 


DUTY 


There   is  this   about   duty:   it  never 
ends.    Even  the  dead  are  not  exempt 

• 
Another  story  of  cavalrymen  on  the 
Western     frontier    in     the     eighties 


By  PAUL  HORGAN 


YES,  thirteen  years  ago,  in  1873,"  said  Major 
General  Alexander  Upton  Quait  to  Lieuten- 
ant Matthew  Hazard,  riding  beside  him,  "I 
crossed  this  same  desert  waste,  and  for  much  the 
same  reason." 

The  two  officers  were  leading  a  mounted  column 
of  United  States  Cavalry  southwest  across  a  great 
flat  country  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  It  was 
November,  about  noonday  when  the  heat  of  the 
desert  rose  sharply,  causing  strange  winds  that 
did  strange  work  on  the  features  of  the  earth. 
In  the  distance  on  all  sides  rose  separated  towers 
of  rock,  all  different,  all  fantastic,  that  seemed 
like  posts  marking  the  boundaries  of  a  wild, 
barren  park. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  general,  "this  looks  very 
much  like  the  place  as  I  saw  it  thirteen  years  ago. 
Then  we  were  chasing  after  Rainbow  Son  and  his 
Apaches,  and  today  it  is  Chief  Sebastian  and  his. 
But  the  problem  is  similar,  and  the  lie  of  land,  I 
do  believe,  identical.  I  remember  fixing  the  place 
in  mind  by  taking  a  bearing  on  that  tower  of  spools 
there  far  ahead  and" — he  turned  in  the  saddle 
and  pointed — "on  that  vast  mushroom  rock  behind 
us.  It  was  very  close  to  here  that  we  lost  Sergeant 
Reimmers  and  had  to  retreat  that  day." 

"You  had  a  skirmish  here,  sir?" 

"We  had  a  skirmish,"  said  the  general,  and  sig- 
naling "Halt"  to  the  column,  he  reined  his  horse 
and  fell  silent. 

The  lieutenant  gazed  at  him  sidelong.    In  the 


little  while  since  he  had  been  assigned  to  General 
Quait's  command,  Matthew  had  learned  to  respect 
his  silences,  for  out  of  them  often  came  something 
unexpected.  Matthew,  like  many  younger  officers 
throughout  the  Army,  knew  something  of  General 
Quait's  history — brigade  commander  in  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  in  '64,  military  observer  in 
Europe  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  Indian 
fighter  in  the  seventies.  And  now,  over  a  decade 
later,  he  was  again  on  the  Western  frontier,  in 
command  of  one  military  area,  his  mission  to  pro- 
vide a  solution  for  the  Indian  problem. 

Nothing  had  prepared  Matthew  for  the  general's 
personality.  General  Quait  was  an  old  man.  In 
his  tall,  bony  figure  there  leaped  a  busy  spirit.  It 
shone  in  his  small  black  eyes;  it  was  present  in 
the  stream  of  conversation  that  agitated  his  long, 
white  forked  beard;  and  it  even  seemed  to  qualify 
his  uniform.  He  wore  an  Anglo-Indian  sun  helmet; 
an  undyed  linen  duster  that  flowed  out  behind, 
giving  him  an  Arabian  air;  black  alpaca  trousers 
stuffed  into  cavalry  boots;  and  gauntlets  with 
fringed  cuffs  that  reached  the  elbow.  The  troopers 
and  the  lieutenant,  wearing  the  regulation  Army 
campaign  hat  creased  down  the  center,  blue  uni- 
forms and  black  boots,  regarded  him  as  a  sight. 

The  general  suddenly  waved  his  hand  toward 
the  rocks  in  the  distance  and  spoke  to  Matthew: 

"Those  are  created  by  action  of  the  winds  carry- 
ing small  particles  that  grind  against  solid  stone, 
and  in  time  make  the  jagged  pinnacles  that  we  see 
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ine.    With  the  general   and   Matthew   in  front,   the   line   broke   into    a   charge   with   a   great   ragged   leap    and    galloped   directly   to    the   west 


about  us.  This  whole  land  has  layers  of  hard,  then 
soft,  then  hard,  materials,  and  great  heaps  of  loose 
soil;  and  the  winds  come  and  shift  a  desert  and 
expose  soft  rock  and  wear  it  down  until  hard  rock 
is  revealed,  and  then  they  look  for  softer  places  to 
drill  away  and  change." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Matthew.  He  was  becoming 
used  to  General  Quail's  studious  cast  of  mind  and 
regarded  it  as  a  source  of  power,  even  of  physical 
strength,  in  the  old  gentleman,  who  campaigned 
in  the  wilderness  with  the  endurance  of  a  youth 
while  interesting  himself  with  the  reflections  of  a 
sage.  But  while  Matthew  could  respect  theory,  he 
had  a  young  man's  pleasure  in  action,  and  he 
asked,  "How  about  a  skirmish,  sir?" 

The  general  signaled  "Forward,  at  a  walk," 
and  when  the  column  wa«  again  under  way,  with 
nodding  horses,  sandy  whispers  from  the  walking 
hoofs,  creaking  leather,  the  dim  clanking  of  bit 
•and  saber,  canteen  and  spur  chain,  the  hum  of 
troopers  talking  idly,  he  said  to  Matthew: 

"I  am  bitter  and  confused  when  I  remember  it. 
Sergeant  Franz  Reimmers  was  the  only  soldier 
I  ever  lost  to  the  unknown.  I  will  never  understand 
how  it  could  have  happened,  or  how  I  failed  to 
recover  him,  alive  or  dead.  There  was  never  a 
better  soldier.  I  never  knew  a  better  friend  among 
enlisted  men.  I  see  again  today  how  it  was,  in 
this  same  wind-freaked  wilderness.  Let  me  tell 
you  as  we  go." 

While  Matthew  listened,  he  kept  looking  first 


ahead  and  then  to  both  sides,  as  though  to  dis- 
cover the  secrets  of  the  open  day  and  the  open 
land.  There  was  nothing  to  see,  yet  who  knew 
what  would  betray  the  presence  of  Sebastian  and 
the  warriors  the  Army  was  now  riding  to  kill  or 
capture?  The  distant  land — pale  yellow,  pale  rose 
in  the  rocky  forms,  pale  blue  at  the  horizon — was 
broken  here  and  there  by  idle  lifts  of  dust  on  the 
warm  wind.    Nothing  else  moved. 

AND  all  had  seemed  still  that  day  thirteen  years 
.  ago  as  another  Army  detachment  waited  for 
Sergeant  Reimmers  to  return  from  a  scouting 
foray.  General  Quait  had  every  confidence  in  him. 
The  sergeant  was  a  young  man  of  excellent  educa- 
tion. He  was  a  German,  former  student  of  the 
University  of  Bonn,  who  had  left  the  Germany  he 
loved  because  it  was  being  turned  into  a  Germany 
he  detested.  He  came  to  the  United  States  to  live 
in  the  freedom  that  was  being  destroyed  at  home 
by  Bismarck  and  the  German  imperialist  politi- 
cians and  army  officers.  In  this  country  he  found 
employment  as  a  dispatch  runner  on  the  docks  of 
New  York.  He  carried  manifests,  news  and  in- 
structions between  the  captains  of  German  ships 
and  the  agents  of  the  owners  in  their  offices  in 
Water  Street.  The  surge  of  life  borne  into  New 
York  Harbor  by  the  steamships  from  Europe  week 
after  week  made  him  wonder.  Where  did  so  much 
cargo  and  so  many  people  go  from  New  York? 
He  listened  to  talk  of  the  West.   He  was  poor  and 
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he  was  ambitious.  He  believed  that  he  would  be- 
come a  complete  American.  To  do  so  he  must  see 
the  whole  country.  One  day  he  enlisted  in  the 
Army  and  went  as  a  recruit  to  Fort  Union,  in  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico.  He  found  a  land  he 
loved:  the  whole  Southwest. 

By  the  time  he  was  assigned  to  the  Arizona 
campaign  of  the  seventies  under  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Alexander  Upton  Quait,  he  was  proficient  in 
English.  He  became  the  general's  orderly.  Of  all 
the  soldiers  in  the  command,  he  was  the  only 
one — officers  included — with  whom  the  general 
could  talk  on  matters  of  history,  philosophy, 
natural  science  and  literature.  He  was  also  a  stu- 
dent of  the  desert  wilderness,  and  he  soon  became 
an  expert  Indian  fighter,  and  was  promoted  to 
sergeant.  Sergeant  Reimmers  was  not  a  big  young 
man,  but  he  was  hardy  and  agile,  with  a  capacity 
for  work  that  burned  in  him — his  German  heritage 
— like  a  passion.  He  was  blond;  his  eyes  were  blue; 
his  face  was  round,  smooth-shaven  and  serious; 
and  he  had  a  reluctant,  kind  smile  that  served  him 
when  other  men  laughed  out  loud.  Every  night 
he  wrote  a  half  page  in  a  little  pocket  diary.  He 
meant  to  show  it  to  his  parents  if  they  ever  came  to 
America  from  Bonn,  where  his  father  taught  in 
the  university;  or  if,  timid  in  their  old  age,  they 
stayed  home,  he  would  show  it  to  them  when  he 
went,  as  a  successful  American,  to  visit  them  before 
they  died. 

On  that  day,  thirteen  years  ago,  this  particular 
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passage  of  country  was  new  to  the  com- 
mander and  his  troops.  They  had 
ridden  in  the  pale  wastes  for  so  long 
without  seeing  a  sign  of  the  enemy 
that  this  very  circumstance  seemed 
more  and  more  significant  and  danger- 
ous— for  they  knew  the  enemy  was 
there.  Burnings,  murders,  thieveries 
had  proved  it  a  few  days  before.  There 
was  no  other  direction  in  which  the 
Apaches  under  Rainbow  Son  could  es- 
cape but  this  one;  and  General  Quait 
did  not  know  whether  they  had  opened 
a  passage  for  him  and  were  invisible  on 
his  flanks  or  whether  they  had  closed 
behind  him  and  were  trailing  him  with 
deliberately  prolonged  anticipation  of 
the  feast  of  blood  and  shame  that  they 
would  finally  make. 

What  he  could  be  sure  of  was  that 
there  was  no  ordinary  evidence  that 
the  Indians  were  ahead  of  him.  Yet 
perhaps  they  were. 

AT  ABOUT  noon  he  gave  the  order 
.  to  halt.  He  said  to  his  subordinates 
that  if  they  were  all  entirely  visible  and 
exposed  in  such  a  position,  then  any 
enemy  coming  toward  them  must  also 
be.  He  would  take  refuge  in  sheer  con- 
spicuousness;  if  the  enemy  responded, 
the  battle  could  be  joined. 

But  he  was  not  so  inexperienced 
as  to  imagine  that  in  the  fiattest  country 
the  Apache  could  not  at  times  find 
cover,  and  accordingly  he  rode  forward 
a  few  yards  with  Sergeant  Reimmers 
and  asked  him  to  make  a  scouting  foray 
on  a  long  but  shallow  arc  from  south 
to  north,  never  losing  sight  of  the  halted 
column,  and  to  return  instantly  if  he 
came  upon  any  sign,  any  trail,  any  new 
ashes,  recent  horse  droppings  or  hu- 
man offal  by  which  the  recent  presence 
and  the  direction  of  the  enemy  might 
be  determined.  Meanwhile,  the  column 
would  be  deployed  in  positions  that 
would   guard  it  from   all  approaches. 

Before  he  left  on  his  mission,  the  ser- 
geant said  an  interesting  and  curious 
thing  to  General  Quait: 

"Sir,  I  was  thinking  how  different 
this  country  must  look  at  different  times 
of  day.  Imagine  a  table  top  lighted 
from  above.  All  is  flat.  But  throw  light 
from  the  side,  and  little  rumples  in  the 
tablecloth  might  show." 

"Capital,  sergeant!  Please  to  detect 
all  rumples  as  you  ride.  I  shall  sight 
you  frequently  from  here.  Proceed  with 
care  and  the  universal  vision  of  a  bird." 

The  sergeant  saluted  and  rode  to- 
ward the  south  till  he  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  rock  or  a  bush  in  the 
distance,  except  that  he  moved  and  the 
rocks  and  bushes  did  not.  He  turned 
north  to  ride  his  long  arc. 

The  troopers  in  the  column  were  dis- 
mounted. Their  horses  were  held  by  re- 
cruits. The  men,  with  carbines  ready, 
were  ranged  in  a  thin  line  facing  west, 
but  sentries  were  set  out  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  main  body,  facing  the 
cardinal  points  and  ready  to  fire  or  call 
an  alarm.  General  Quait  paced  in  a  cir- 
cle around  the  troops.  Each  time  he 
completed  his  circle,  he  found  Sergeant 
Reimmers,  moving  north,  half  a  mile 
away,  and  he  measured  the  sergeant's 
progress  by  how  much  nearer  he  was  to 
crossing  in  front  of  the  far  distant  tower 
of  rock  that  was  eroded  into  what 
looked  like  a  column  of  great  spools. 
When  the  sergeant  passed  the  tower  of 
spools,  his  mission  would  be  half  fin- 
ished, for  the  tower  stood  halfway  on 
the  arc  of  his  ride.  The  general  calcu- 
lated, at  a  certain  moment,  that  the  next 
time  he  saw  the  tower  of  spools  in  his 
own  conning  of  the  land,  he  should  see 
Sergeant  Reimmers  riding  right  across 
its  base. 


He  circled  the  troops  once  more,  saw 
the  tower,  looked  for  the  sergeant,  and 
could  not  find  him.  He  peered  again. 
Some  effect  of  light  must  have  made 
the  sergeant  invisible  at  this  distance. 
Once  past  the  tower,  he  would  show 
again  against  the  simpler  horizon  of 
bleached  earth  and  white  sky.  The 
general  watched  for  his  appearance.  It 
did  not  come. 

The  general  took  his  spyglass. 

At  first  he  saw  nothing,  and  then 
he  picked  up  a  horse,  the  sergeant's 
mount.  The  horse  was  running  rider- 
less, tossing  its  head,  turning  in  random 
lunges,  as  if  in  pain  or  terror.  Sergeant 
Reimmers  was  not  visible.  The  land  on 
which  he  should  have  shown  was  a  long, 
flat  line  with  hardly  any  growth,  and 


Sergeant  Reimmers  had  met  the  Indi- 
ans in  their  invisibility  and  somehow 
had  not  been  able  to  escape  when  his 
horse  escaped.  General  Quait  knew 
what  he  must  do,  and  it  was  painful.  He 
must  mount  his  men,  get  them  in  mo- 
tion and,  with  a  platoon  of  men  and 
horses  to  save,  he  must  abandon  to  his 
fate,  whatever  it  might  be.  Sergeant 
Reimmers,  lost  in  distance. 

The  general  knew  he  had  only  one 
advantage  over  the  enemy.  Apache 
horses  suffered  the  same  steady  abuse 
as  Apache  dogs,  women  and  old  peo- 
ple. The  Army's  mounts  would  show 
superiority  any  day.  He  braced  the 
unit  to  meet  the  next  attack. 

"Riding  at  full  gallop,"  he  said,  "they 
won't  be  very  accurate  in  their  aim. 
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only  the  crazy  horse  to  give  it  scale. 
Suddenly,  on  the  general's  right  and 
left,  the  outposts  gave  yells  and  fired 
their  carbines. 

General  Quait  lowered  his  glass,  and, 
swiftly  looking  to  right  and  left,  saw 
the  unbelievable:  from  the  south  and 
from  the  north,  Indian  warriors  in  great 
numbers  were  riding  down  upon  his 
detachment.  If  they  had  come  straight 
up  out  of  the  ground,  they  could  not 
have  been  more  startling.  What  con- 
cealment they  had  used,  how  they  had 
managed  to  attack  the  Army  not  on 
one  flank  but  on  both,  it  was  impossible 
to  explain.  They  ran  at  a  full  gallop, 
and  their  cries  came  clearly. 

THE  general  shouted  orders.  The 
sentries  ran  to  the  main  body.  The 
troops  were  redeployed,  with  the  horses 
in  the  center  and  two  lines  of  riflemen 
facing  out  north  and  south.  They  saw 
the  naked  Indians  riding  air  just  above 
their  horses'  backs;  and  through  the 
dust  and  noise,  the  explosions  began  on 
both  sides,  and  a  few  iron-tipped  arrows 
went  with  the  sound  of  a  gut  guitar 
string,  and  a  horse  gave  out  a  scream, 
and  the  first  assault  went  by.  The  gen- 
eral could  estimate  the  Apaches'  num- 
bers now;  they  exceeded  his  own  force 
by  four  to  one. 

The  Indians  rode  out  to  reorganize 
and  sweep  back  again.  The  general 
found  an  instant  to  scan  the  distance 
again  for  Sergeant  Reimmers  and  saw 
again  only  his  horse,  that  now  came 
bolting  to  the  troop  position  with  an 
arrow  shaft  sticking  out  of  its  left  side. 


On  the  ground,  we  will  be.  After  they 
pass  this  time,  stand  ready  for  a  com- 
mand to  mount." 

The  assault  came.  A  soldier  was 
wounded;  so  were  a  handful  of  Indi- 
ans, and  one  fell  to  the  ground.  As  the 
waves  passed  by  one  another  from  op- 
posite directions,  the  general  called  out; 
the  deployed  lines  broke  for  the  pick- 
eted horses;  and,  with  the  Indians  far 
out  on  the  desert  and  still  riding  away 
from  the  troops,  the  Army  galloped 
back,  eastward,  across  the  country  over 
which  they  had  just  come.  They  were 
heading  for  the  thick  mushroom  of 
eroded  stone  that  loomed  at  the  side  of 
the  desert.  It  was  a  retreat,  but  it  was 
not  a  rout. 

"In  direct  combat  we  could  have 
handled  them,"  General  Quait  re- 
marked at  the  time.  "What  we  do  not 
know  as  well  as  they  is  how  to  use  the 
desert." 

By  nightfall  the  Army  was  among 
rocks  and  made  camp  in  a  natural  for- 
tress, waiting  for  an  attack  to  come  at 
dawn. 

It  came.  The  Apaches  were  driven 
off.  At  midmorning  the  Indian  sur- 
vivors, including  their  leader.  Rainbow 
Son,  ran  away.  General  Quait  led  a 
pursuit,  retracing  his  course  of  the  day 
before.  He  tried  to  bear  upon  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  lost  Sergeant  Reim- 
mers, but  he  must  have  missed  it 
widely,  for  he  found  nothing — no  trace 
of  a  struggle,  no  body,  no  break  in  the 
open  land.  Pressing  on,  he  abandoned 
the  sergeant  for  the  second  time  and 
tried  to  discover  Rainbow  Son.    After 


days  of  unrewarded  search,  he  retume( 
to  his  headquarters.    He  reported  th' 
whole  episode  in  detail  to  Washington 
He  was  sharply  censured  by  the  Wa 
Department  for  his  failure  to  win,  in  ;      i 
single  action,  what  decades  of  frontie      i 
effort  had  been  unable  to  win.   Then 
was  talk  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  tha      1 
the  conduct  of  the  Indian  war  in  thi     : 
Far  West  should  be  investigated. 

IN  FINISHING  his  story.  Genera 
Quait  said  to  Matthew  Hazard,  whi 
strained  at  the  Latin  with  academic  re 
spect  and  frantic  ignorance :  "  'Iniquisl 
sima  haec  bellorum  condicio  esi 
prospera  omnes  sibi  vindicant,  advers, 
uni  imputantur.'  An  observation  froi 
Tasitus,  the  Agricola,  which  I  alwa^ 
translate  as  this:  'Of  all  conditions  o 
war,  this  is  the  most  unfair — that  al 
take  credit  for  victory,  while  in  defea 
giving  blame  to  one.'  This  was  assur 
edly  my  experience." 

"I  see,  sir.  And  there  was  neve 
anything  more  about  Sergeant  Reim 
raers?" 

"Nothing.    We  saved  the  sergeant' 
saddle  and  pack,  and  later  I  found  i 
few  personal  effects  to  send  his  fathe 
and  mother  in  Bonn.  Among  them  wa 
his  diary.  I  read  it."  The  general  smile( 
with  a  scholar's  pleasure.   "It  was  writ 
ten  in  English,  with  an  occasional  Ger 
man  construction.   There  were  even 
few  loose  leaves  with  notes  made  tb( 
day  he  disappeared.  He  always  carri© 
a  pencil  and  some  folded  sheets  of  pi 
per.    I  used  to  see  him  scribbling  obi 
servations  even  on  horseback,  at  thd 
walk  or  halt.    A  lively,  a  most  livel] 
student  of  his  environment." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  from  his  people] 
sir?"  Matthew  asked. 

"Yes,  I  did.  Professor  Reimmeri 
wrote  to  me,  just  one  letter.  I  still  hav<| 
it.  In  it,  he  said  that  his  son  had  writ 
ten  home  many  times  about  the  Unite 
States,  and  he  always  used  the  expres 
sion  *we  Americans'  and  spoke  agaii 
and  again  of  how  the  whole  coun 
was  the  creation  of  all  the  people,  vol] 
untarily,  and  how  a  man  was  willing  t 
do  his  duty  because  it  was  not  requirei| 
of  him  by  force.  Coming  after  the  ser 
geant  was  gone,  his  feeling  carried  i| 
quite  extraordinary  weight.  Most  mov 
ing,  you  see.  Yes.  Extraordinary.  H( 
was  a  romantic,  like  the  German  poi 
Schiller." 

Matthew  felt  a  little  chill.  What  if^ 
one  day,  his  beautiful  young  wifi 
should  have  to  be  told  by  his  com 
mander  that  he  was  lost  to  her  forever 
Many  another  soldier's  family  ha< 
heard  such  news.  He  put  down  hi 
emotion  by  staring  ahead  at  distant  lit 
tie  whirlwinds  that  lifted  the  sand  of  thi 
desert  into  the  air.  The  columns  of  san< 
spun  a  while  and  then  faded  into  noth 
ing  against  the  sky.  He  gestured  at  them 

General  Quait  nodded.  "The  dnpnso 
winds  at  their  work.  Imagine  the  mil 
lions  of  years  needed  for  them  it 
change  the  earth  as  it  was  changec 
here."  He  glanced  ruefully  at  Matthew 
The  lieutenant  was  a  good  officer  and  i 
good  companion,  but  he  did  not  hav( 
a  darting  mind,  and  the  general  wai 
obliged  to  answer  his  own  speculation: 
for  himself.  He  followed  a  new  trail 
of  thought.  "Our  tasks,  like  the  wind's 
are  never  finished.  A  soldier's  work,  t< 
be  done,  sometimes  has  to  be  dom 
over  and  over.  Then,  we  sought  Rain 
bcw  Son.   Now,  we  seek  Sebastian." 

"Yes,  sir."  Matthew  rose  a  little  ii 
his  saddle  and  pointed.  "There's  : 
beauty,  sir." 

A  particularly  high,  thin  and  power 
ful  column  of  whirling  pale  sand  wa 
moving  in  the  distance  straight  aheai 
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1  his  IS  3.  r03,Cl  that  serves  you  every  day.  It  is  the  public  road  that 
lakes  you  where  you  want  to  go  and  brings  you  things  you  use. 


j  IThiS  is  another  road  that  serves  you  every  day.  It  is  the  steel 
nil  dghway  of  the  railroads  on  which  trains  provide  the  low-cost  mass  transpor- 
j  jation  so  essential  to  America's  tremendous  agricultural  and  industrial  pro- 
^  iuction.  Without  railroads,  even  motor  vehicles  could  not  exist  and  operate. 
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Association  of 
American  Railroads 


WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


row'//  •nioy  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  tvry  Monday  •vcning  on  NBC. 


The  public  roads— built  and  maintained  by  taxes  you  pay 
—  are  designed  to  take  care  not  only  of  your  automobile  but 
also  of  the  95  per  cent  of  all  motor  trucks  which  are  engaged 
in  farm  and  local  delivery  and  industrial  use.  But  to  take 
care  of  the  other  5  per  cent  of  trucks  — the  big,  heavy,  high- 
way freighters  — calls  for  roads  more  expensive  than  are 
needed  by  the  vast  majority  of  highway  users. 

On  the  other  hand,  railroads— built  and  maintained  at  their 
own  expense  — are  for  heavy-duty  hauling.  These  railroads 
carry  — for  you  and  all  America  — more  tons  of  freight  more 
miles  than  all  other  forms  of  transportation  combined,  and 
do  it  for  charges  which  average  less  than  those  of  any  other 
form  of  general  transportation. 

And  the  more  freight  the  railroads  carry,  the  less  wear  and 
tear  there  will  be  on  your  public  highways  — and  the.  less 
you,  as  a  taxpayer,  will  have  to  pay  for  building  and  main- 
taining  these  highways. 
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ARDENT  HUNTERS  will  Stand  Up  to  their  hips  in  swamp  water,  fight  moccasins  and  alligators  in  pursuit  of  the  most  elusive  quarry  on  earth. 


On  Safari  with  the 

BIG- GAME  HUNTERS 


by  GRANTLAND  RICE 


Noted  Sportswriter  and  Commentator 


AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  HUNTER  tracks  big  game  in 
the  snows  of  Alberta,  Canada,  with  the  aid  of 
a  curling,  red-coated  cable. 


EVER  HUNT  a  Siberian  tiger?  It's  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  sports  in  the  world. 

If  you're  looking  for  real  excitement, 
though,  I've  discovered  a  big-game  hunt  that 
tops  'em  all  in  the  thrill  department. 

Travel  in  out-of-the-way  places?  Suspense? 
Peril?  The  hunt  I  mean  has  all  of  these,  plus 
an  extra  hazard  .  .  .  the  hunters  may  lose  not 
only  their  lives,  but  their  shirts. 

I'm  talking  about  the  Big  Oil-Hunt. 


Not  long  ago  I  went  on  a  field  trip  with 
a  Cities  Service  exploratory  crew.  These  boys 
are  not  just  scientists,  they're  sportsmen  —  and 
what  a  zest  for  the  game!  They  track  their 
quarry  from  the  snows  of  Alberta  to  the 
swamps  of  Louisiana.  They  buck  the  dangers 
of  sub-zero  weather,  for  exploration  in  the 
huge  tundra  stretches  is  possible  only  when 
the  ground  is  frozen.  They  battle  alligators, 
and  the  deadly  water  moccasin.  They  travel 


A  BIG-GAME  HUNTER  uscs  scicnce  these  days. 
He  is  ready  to  shoot  as  soon  as  he  gets 
a  signal  from  the  rest  of  the  hunting  party, 
on  safari  on  a  Louisiana  sugar  plantation. 


All  photos  of  Cities  Service  operations 
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THE  YOUNG  MEN  and  the  SEA  .  .  .  deep-sea  fishermen 
fight  it  out  with  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for 
a  billion  dollar  catch. 


WYOMING,  land  of  the  grizzly  bear  and  the  mountain  lion,  attracts 
hunters  in  search  of  bigger,  warier  game. 


by  jeep  and  swamp  buggy,  by  horse  and  heli- 
copter. 

Thanks  to  their  enthusiasm  and  never-say- 
die  spirit,  Cities  Service  has  written  some  of 
the  most  thrilling  and  important  chapters  in 
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HE  SHOOTS,  but  not  to  kill.  His  target  hides 
underwater  and  it  takes  real  skill   to  hit  it. 


the  history  of  oil  exploration  and  discovery  — 
of  which  the  East  Texas,  Oklahoma  City  and 
Eldorado  pools  are  examples. 

Men  who  professed  to  speak  with  authority 
have  periodically  predicted  the  end  of  Amer- 
ica's oil  resources  ever  since  oil  was  dis- 
covered. As  early  as  Colonel  Drake's  day,  a 
salesman  of  "Rock  Oil  Medicine"  carried  the 
following  sign  on  his  wagon: 

HURRY!  HURRY!  HURRY! 

before  this  wonderful  product 

is  depleted  from  nature's 

laboratory! 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  oil  men  never  took 
these  warnings  seriously.  They  were  too  busy 
proving  them  wrong  by  opening  up  new  oil 
reserves— at  this  moment  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore in  history. 

Every  time  I  drive  into  a  green  and  white 
Cities  Service  station  and  say,  "Fill  'er  up," 
I  get  a  bit  of  the  thrill  of  this  hunt  for  the  most 
coveted  big  game  on  earth— Petroleum. 


THE  HUNT  FOR  BIG  GAME  requires  strange  equip- 
ment and  carries  the  hunter  into  the  coldest — 
as  well  as  the  hottest — lands  on  earth. 
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of  them.  It  seemed  to  approach  them, 
dancing  mightily  as  its  tip  touched  and 
leaped  and  touched  on  the  earth.  Sud- 
denly it  touched  and  at  once  violently 
changed  color. 

"How  incredible!"  General  Quait 
cried.  "I  have  never  seen  that  happen 
before." 

The  whirlwind  had,  in  an  instant, 
sucked  up  and  made  into  a  flying  col- 
umn some  earth  dust  of  a  heavy,  dull 
yellow.  And  then,  in  another  instant, 
the  yellow  fell  like  scattered  powder 
against  the  sky,  and  the  wind  once 
again  whirled  plain  sand  over  the 
ground. 

"We  must  see  what  caused  that.  It 
lies  right  in  our  path,"  said  the  general. 
"It  was  precisely  like  changing  the  color 
of  smoke  from  a  fire  by  adding  certain 
minerals.    Lieutenant,   signal   'Trot.' " 

Matthew  gave  the  hand  signal,  the 
column  broke  into  a  trot,  and  Matthew 
smiled  at  the  privileges  of  rank  that 
permitted  a  major  general  in  the  field 
to  order  forty  indifferent  men  to  hasten 
forward  with  him  as  he  pursued  a  point 
of  natural  science. 

"Lieutenant,"  called  the  general,  in 
the  voice  that  he  could  thin  to  a  pene- 
trating command,  "take  over  the  look- 
out. It  was  very  close  to  here  that  they 
came  on  me  the  other  time.  I  will  watch 
for  the  yellow  earth." 

THEY  trotted  for  perhaps  ten  min- 
utes. If  Sebastian  and  his  maraud- 
ers were  near,  there  was  no  sign  of 
them.  But  by  now  Matthew  was 
schooled  to  take  particular  care  in  the 
most  innocent  of  situations. 

"Ah,  yes!"  cried  General  Quait 
abruptly.  He  saw  something.  He  said, 
"Signal  'Walk.' " 

The  column  came  down  to  a  walk. 

"Signal  'Halt.'  " 

They  halted. 

"How  perfectly,  and  superbly;  ex- 
traordinary," said  the  general  softly, 
gazing  at  what  he  saw.  It  was  the  mouth 
of  an  open  pit  in  the  earth,  roughly  tri- 
angular, and  about  three  yards  wide. 
The  edges  of  the  opening  were  worn 
by  weather  and  dusted  with  the  yellow 
earth  they  had  seen  staggering  in  the 
air.  Otherwise,  the  ground  was  of  or- 
dinary sand.  "You  see.  Lieutenant,  here 
is  a  weak  place  in  the  earth's  crust.  The 
wind  has  drilled  this  pit  and  touched 
soft  yellow — ocherous — soil.  We  saw 
it  taken  high  in  the  air  by  the  updraft. 
How  beautiful!   I  must  see  more." 

He  dismounted,  handed  his  reins  to 
Matthew  and  walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
pit.  He  peered  into  its  dark  depths, 
murmuring  with  real  delight,  and  ended 
by  slapping  his  leg  and  saying  to  Mat- 
thew, "You  do  see,  don't  you?  This  is 
a  wind  creation,  an  inverted  tower,  so 
to  speak,  created  by  just  what  made 
the  stone  structures  we  see  yonder.  How 
classically  beautiful!" 

He  threw  off  his  linen  duster.  "I 
must  descend,"  he  cried. 

No,  oh,  good  grief,  no,  Matthew  said 
to  himself.  The  old  gentleman  was  all 
but  dancing  with  pleasure.  His  sun  hel- 
met, his  white  beard,  his  long-boned, 
gesturing  hands  seemed  to  Matthew  like 
irritating,  absurd  extensions  of  his  un- 
predictable personality.  But  aloud  he 
replied  only,  "Very  well,  sir.  Give  us 
instructions." 

"A  rope  under  my  arms,"  said  the 
general.  "The  other  end  tied  through 
your  saddle  horn" — the  Army's  Mc- 
Clellan  saddle  had  an  opening  there — 
"and  at  my  signal,  you  will  walk  your 
horse  slowly  forward  until  I  am  on  the 
bottom,  or  have,  quite  literally" — he 
laughed  dryly — "reached  the  end  of 
my  rope.   I  shall  take  a  quartermaster's 


camphine  lantern  to  see  by  down  there. 
When  I  tug  on  the  rope  once,  pull  me 
up  by  backing  your  animal.  If  I  tug 
twice,  arrange,  in  this  same  way,  to  join 
me.  Is  this  clear?  And  see  that  the 
lookout  is  sharply  maintained  in  all  di- 
rections while  we  are  hahed." 

To  the  great  interest  of  the  troopers, 
the  exercise  was  carried  out  just  as  the 
general  had  ordered.  As  he  went  over 
the  edge,  he  peered  at  them  all,  and 
something  in  his  face  made  them  laugh 
with  admiration  at  his  juvenile  zest  for 
investigation.  Matthew  rode  slowly  for- 
ward. His  rope  was  sixty  feet  long. 
When  about  sixteen  feet  had  been  paid 
out  over  the  edge,  the  rope  slackened 
suddenly.  Major  General  Alexander 
Upton  Quait  had  reached  bottom.  A 
little  haze  of  yellow  dust  drifted  up 


floor.  Leaning  on  it  was  the  figure  of 
a  man,  face  downward,  with  his  head 
turned  sideways  and  resting  on  his 
raised  left  arm.  His  right  arm  was 
curved  under  his  belly.  He  was  dusted 
thickly  with  the  golden  earth  of  his 
open  grave.  His  cheeks  were  gaunt  and 
parched,  but  they  showed  skin,  not 
bone.  So  did  his  hands.  His  hair  was 
long  over  his  collar,  and  a  silky  beard 
grew  along  his  jawbones.  He  was 
clothed  in  garments  that  were  bulky  on 
his  shrunken  figure.  He  was  a  mummy, 
preserved  by  the  dryness  of  the  desert 
air  and  the  driftings  of  the  yellow  earth 
about  him.  The  general  and  the  lieu- 
tenant in  the  sifting  silence  listened  to 
their  hearts  beating,  and  heard  eternity. 
Gradually  they  came  to  detect  in  the  air 
a  dry,  herbal  scent  that  was  laden  with 
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from  the  pit.  There  was  a  long  pause, 
and  then  there  came  two  violent  tugs  at 
the  rope.  Matthew,  with  a  sigh,  dis- 
mounted and  prepared  to  join  his  com- 
mander down  in  the  ground.  He  turned 
the  command  over  to  the  first  sergeant 
with  strict  instructions,  and  in  his  turn 
was  lowered  into  the  gloom  of  the  pit. 

For  moments  he  could  not  see,  even 
though  a  thin  line  of  midday  light  from 
the  autumn  sky  touched  the  earth  wall 
to  his  right.  He  could  hardly  breathe, 
for  the  confined  air  of  the  pit  was  dense 
with  disturbed  dust.  He  could  hear  the 
general's  voice  close  to  him. 

"Lieutenant,  lieutenant,  what  a  tre- 
mendous moment!  Move  gently  or  you 
will  free  more  dust.  But  look,  son, 
look!" 

The  general's  voice  trembled  with 
exaltation  and  awe.  He  put  his  hand 
on  Matthew's  shoulder  and  held  high 
his  camphine  lantern.  Now  the  vaulted 
twilight  cleared  for  Matthew;  the  dust 
fell  slowly  about  him.  Under  the  vi- 
brating hand  of  General  Quait,  he 
looked  at  the  wall  of  the  pit  opposite. 
He  opened  his  mouth  and,  in  shock  at 
what  he  saw,  took  in  a  great  draft  of 
yellow,  dusty  air. 

A  slope  of  earth,  sharply  inclined, 
reached  out  from  the  wall  of  the  pit 
toward  the  center  of  the  soft,  dusty 


sweetness.    General  Quait  spoke  fiist. 

"One  thinks  of  balsam,"  he  said,  and 
his  voice  was  hushed  by  the  cushion  of 
the  golden  dust,  "the  balm  that  the 
shades  leave  behind  them  as  they  jour- 
ney far."  He  raised  his  hand  toward 
the  still  figure.  "The  chevrons  will  show 
under  the  dust.  There  will  be  crossed 
sabers  on  his  collar,  his  belt  buckle. 
Somewhere  under  the  soft  floor  may  lie 
his  carbine.  Sergeant  Franz  Reimmers, 
leaning  here  for  thirteen  years." 

Matthew  stared  at  the  general.  "Is 
this  he?" 

"I  know  him.  At  last  I  am  an- 
swered." 

They  fell  silent  again,  until  Matthew 
said,  "How  do  you  suppose — " 

"Yes,  you  see,"  interrupted  the  gen- 
eral, "he  was  attacked,  for  his  horse 
showed  it.  He  was  dismounted  and  ran 
for  safety  and  fell  into  this.  There  was 
no  way  out.  We  searched  for  him  but 
this  pit  could  only  be  found  by  acci- 
dent. What  is  that  in  his  hand?"  he 
asked,  peering  sharply.  Matthew  leaned 
forward  while  the  general  held  the  lan- 
tern close.  Showing  under  his  left  side 
was  the  right  hand  of  Sergeant  Reim- 
mers, holding  three  things.  One  was  a 
small  crucifix,  one  was  a  big  silver 
watch  that  he  clutched  by  its  chain,  and 
the  third  was  a  scrap  of  paper. 


"Let  me  have  them,"  the  genen 
said. 

With  strange  feelings  Matthew  tooi 
the  watch  and  the  cross  from  the  witt 
ered  fingers  and  handed  them  to  th 
general,  who  said,  "Yes,  he  thought  cl 
time,  measurable  time — the  watch- 
and  eternity — the  cross.  Yes,  the  ult 
mate  subjects  for  a  philosopher.  An 
the  paper?"  he  added. 

Matthew  blew  the  dust  from  the  pi 
per  and  saw  lines  written  on  it.  He  b( 
gan  to  scan  it  in  the  lantern  light. 

"Read  it  to  me,"  the  general  said. 

Matthew  read  aloud: 

"For  General  Quait,  or  whom  othei! 
wise  it  may  concern:  in  the  last  poss 
bility  that  this  may  be  found  in  time  t 
be  of  service,  I  wish  to  report  that  wesj 
of  this  pit,  into  which  I  fell  while  afte 
my  wounded  horse  running,  there 
another  break  in  the  earth.    It  can  n 
more  be  seen  than  this  opening  unt 
immediately  you  are  upon  it.    It  is 
long  trough  of  ocherous  earth  react 
ing  from  north  to  south,  about  twent 
feet  wide,  and  eight  to  seventeen  fe< 
deep.    If  from  the  west  approached, 
might  from  a  little  distance  be  seen, 
from  the  east,  as  we  approached,  it 
invisible,  for  the  near  lip  is  higher  thai 
the  far  one,  and  in  a  full  overhead  ligl 
no  difference  between  them  shows, 
came    upon    it    in    astonishment,    di 
mounted  and  crawled  near.  There  wei 
the    Indians,    hidden   from   view,   y; 
mounted  and  ready  to  go  forth.  Ridi 
to  right  and  left  to  the  ends  of 
trough  they  could  suddenly  appear 
the    desert    with    terrible    surprise, 
started  back  to  report.    They  saw  n| 
and  gave  their  attack  order  and  roi 
out  two  ways.    One  remained  to  di 
with  me.  He  fired  at  me.  I  ran.  He  si 
me  fall,  but  not  from  his  bullet, 
here  I  fell.   I  pray  they  brought  us 
harm.    I  feel  shame  for  failure  of 
duty  to  return  with  warning.  May  G( 
keep  me  if  I  am  to  remain  here  to  di 
Fiir  ineinen — "  Matthew  paused  in 
ficulty  over  the  German. 

THE  general  took  the  sheet  and 
ished:  "Fiir  meinen  Vater  ut 
ineine  Mutter,  Liebe  unci  Trost — f(| 
my  father  and  mother,  love  and  cona 
lation.  Fiir  Amerika,  Glaube  unci  Da 
— for  America,  faith  and  thanks."  T! 
paper  was  not  signed.  The  hand 
which  it  was  found  was  its  endors 
ment.  He  frowned  at  the  paper  fori 
moment  as  though  to  force  from 
a  living  vision  of  the  man  who  had 
ten  it. 

Then  he  whirled  to  the  lieutena 
and  struck  him  sharply  on  the  arm,  ai 
for  one  of  very  few  times  addresw 
him  by  his  first  name.  "Matthew!"  1 
cried,  and  the  dust  came  up  abo 
them,  and  the  air  throbbed  with  his  e 
cited  voice,  and  the  agitated  lante: 
shifted  the  shadows  of  the  dead  figu 
until  it  too  seemed  to  move.  "We  mv 
go  up!    Follow  me  instantly!" 

The  general  tugged  at  his  rope  one 
mightily,  the  signal  to  be  hoisted  awa 
"The  minute  I  am  clear,  you  will  f( 
low,"  he  said.  "I  will  order  the  plate* 
mounted  immediately  and  formed  in 
line.   I  will  order  the  charge." 

His  rope  went  taut,  and  Genei 
Quait  began  slowly  to  rise,  turning 
mid-air.  If,  under  the  circumstanc( 
the  spectacle  had  not  been  ghostly, 
would  have  been  comic.  "We  must  ri 
being  fools,"  he  said  in  wry  excitemei 
"if  there  is  one  chance  to  be  heroesj 
He  reached  the  opening  and,  with 
scramble,  was  gone. 

Matthew,  bearing  the  lantern,  w 
hauled  up  immediately  afterward. 

The  action  of  the  next  few  momei 
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was  rapid  and  as  silent  as  possible. 
Only  hand  signals  were  given.  The 
platoon  came  into  line.  With  the  gen- 
eral and  Matthew  in  front,  the  line 
broke  into  the  charge  with  a  great 
ragged  leap  and  galloped  directly  to 
the  west,  where  the  land  seemed  to  be 
— but  was  not,  as  they  now  knew — un- 
broken. 

General  Quait  had  put  on  his  duster 
again.  It  flew  behind  him  like  a  cloak. 
He  rode,  all  skin  and  bone  and  linen, 
lightly  as  a  child,  with  a  kind  of  animal 
trust  in  his  horse  that  was  felt  and  re- 
turned. In  the  charge,  the  numbers 
were  small,  the  distance  to  cover  was 
not  great  (perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile) , 
the  objective  not  really  certain.  But  the 
troopers  and  the  lieutenant  rode  with 
their  commander's  exulting  spirit. 

IT  BROUGHT  them  in  a  very  short 
while  to  the  first  glimpse  of  the  long 
break  north  and  south  in  the  ground. 
An  almost  perpendicular  bank  lay  in 
front  of  them.  General  Quait  signaled 
"Follow  me!"  and  plunged  almost 
straight  down  for  seventeen  feet  and 
rode  to  the  opposite  wall.  He  reared 
his  horse,  turned  and  halted  to  point  his 
Colt  revolver  at  Chief  Sebastian  of  the 
Chiricahua  Apaches,  who  stood,  with 
fifty  of  his  men,  surrounded  by  the 
hard-breathing  platoon  of  United  States 
Cavalry  with  carbines  at  the  aim. 

"Yes,"  said  the  general,  "how  per- 
fectly just  that  you  should  be  here, 
where  I  was  told  to  find  you." 

The  Apache  leader,  a  tall,  heavy  man 
with  a  foul  blanket  belted  about  him, 
said  nothing.  He  opened  his  mouth  a 
trifle  and  let  a  trickle  of  saliva  run  over 
his  hanging  lip.  It  was  like  an  opinion 
full  of  contempt  and  private  regret. 

The  general  spoke  to  him  next  in 
Spanish,  saying,  "You  are  all  prisoners. 
You  will  march  with  us  to  the  east  to 
be  tried  for  your  crimes.  Do  you  un- 
derstand?" 

The  Indian  replied  in  Spanish, 
"Yes." 

"Very  well.  Order  your  men  to  give 
up  their  arms." 

The  Indian  gave  the  order  in  the 
Apache  tongue,  and  the  general  called 
out,  "Lieutenant,  order  the  arms  col- 
lected and  then  join  me." 

While  troopers  went  among  the  In- 
dians, taking  up  their  firearms  and 
bows,  and  Matthew  rode  up  next  to 
him,  the  general  gave  himself  a  mo- 
ment of  professional  curiosity.  To 
Sebastian  he  said,  "I  suppose  you  ob- 
served us?" 

"Yes." 

"Why  did  you  not  attack?  Because 
you  knew  our  numbers  were  too  great 
for  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  if  you  did  not  attack,  your 
only  chance  was  to  lie  hidden  here 
thinking  we  would  pass  by  all  unknow- 
ing," the  general  continued. 

"Yes." 

"Then  you  could  have  fallen  on  us 
from  the  rear." 

Sebastian  remained  silent. 

The  general  smiled.  This  was  con- 
firmation enough.  Then  he  asked, 
"Why  did  you  not  open  fire  as  we  rode 
here?" 

Sebastian  looked  long  at  him,  decid- 
ing whether  to  answer.  The  general  did 
not  threaten  him  in  any  ordinary  way. 
He  leaned  down  a  little  in  his  saddle 
and  pierced  the  chief's  resistance  with 
a  terrible  glaring  smile  that  was  like  a 
fatal  blow  from  an  infinitely  superior 
power — the  power  of  his  mind. 

After  a  second  more,  Sebastian  re- 
plied, "We  still  did  not  think  you  knew 
we  were  here.   We  did  not  dare  to  let 
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you  know.   And  then  it  was  too  late." 

General  Quait  exhaled  in  satisfac- 
tion. "Thank  you.  That  is  all,"  he  said. 

The  Indian  made  an  inquiring  ges- 
ture. 

"Yes?"  said  the  general.  "You  wish 
to  ask  me  something?" 

"How  did  you  know — "  said  Sebas- 
tian, and  with  a  swing  of  his  head  indi- 
cated the  long  hiding  place  and  the 
presence  of  the  Indians  there. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  general.  "I 
went  deep  down  in  the  earth  and  met 
the  spirit  of  all  that  is  good  in  mankind. 
He  told  me." 

For  the  first  time,  the  Indian  put  his 
head  down.  He  was  really  defeated, 
and  now  he  knew  it. 

The  general  turned  to  Matthew. 
"Very  well,  Lieutenant,  organize  the 
march.  The  prisoners  will  walk." 

A  little  later,  the  long  column  moved 
out  toward  the  east  and  the  home  sta- 
tion of  the  platoon.  As  they  neared  the 
pit,  General  Quait  directed  Matthew 
to  have  a  small  detachment  fall  out  for 
a  special  detail. 

"Sergeant  Reimmers  has  stood  for 
thu-teen  years  as  if  at  a  post  of  duty," 
he  said.  "It  is  time  we  relieved  him 
and  gave  him  rest." 

The  special  detail  raised  the  occu- 
pant of  the  pit  into  the  afternoon  day- 
light and  buried  him  in  gray  blankets. 
His  mound  was  narrow  and  low,  for 
the  years,  the  drying  air  and  the  heat 
had  long  since  taken  his  substance 
mostly  away.  Over  the  mound  they 
flew  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Then, 
having  done  all  they  could  to  make, 
however  temporary,  a  place  of  honor 
and  ease  for  the  soldier  who  had  served 
them  that  day,  they  rode  away  to  over- 
take the  column  moving  eastward  in 
the  desert. 

THEY  camped  that  night  in  the  open. 
Extra  guards  were  posted  over  the 
prisoners.  Low  fires  were  kept  up  at  the 
edges  of  the  camp.  Some  of  the  troop- 
ers, too  tired  to  be  wise,  threw  them- 
selves down  in  their  clothes  to  sleep 
without  taking  their  blankets  from  their 
packs. 

Late,  in  the  darkness,  with  only  the 
low  light  of  the  watch  fires  showing, 
General  Quait  lay  thinking,  though  he 
seemed  to  be  asleep.  He  found  much 
to  speculate  about  in  the  day's  events. 
Bonn.  What  must  he  write  to  Bonn? 
How  many  days  did  it  take  to  die  in  a 
dusty  open  grave?  For  how  long  every 
day  did  sunlight  slant  into  the  pit? 
Was  it  the  ever-increasing  cover  of  dust 
that  had  preserved  the  pencil-written 
lines  against  fading?  Would  there  ever 
be  a  stranger  document  to  add  to  the 
archives  of  the  War  Department? 

Presently  the  general  was  distracted 
from  his  thoughts.  He  saw  that  some- 
one was  moving  quietly  through  the 
camp  among  the  sleeping  troopers, 
bending  over  them  one  by  one.  The 
general  was  about  to  go  forward  to  in- 
vestigate and  then  he  realized  what 
was  happening.  Someone  was  quietly 
looking  to  see  if  all  the  sleeping  sol- 
diers were  covered  by  blankets.  For 
those  who  were  not,  he  opened  their 
packs,  unrolled  their  blankets  and  cov- 
ered them  against  the  sharply  fallen 
temperature  of  the  night.  His  task 
done,  he  rose  and  stood  for  a  moment 
in  th  ■  quiet  bivouac.  Something  in  his 
bearing,  seen  against  the  starry  sky,  told 
General  Quait  who  it  was.  It  was  Lieu- 
tenant Hazard,  not  yet  gone  to  his  own 
rest  after  the  hard  day. 

"Yes,  duty,"  the  general  said  to  him- 
self with  a  pang  of  pride  for  the  young 
officer.  "There  is  this  about  it:  It  never 
ends." 
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Ablaze  and  shipping  water  through  shrapnel  holes,  ^'cruiser"  sinks  as  crewmen  work  frantically  in  hip-deep  water  to  patch  her  wounds,  fireman  Re 
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THE  attack  came  just  after  chow.  The  ofiF-duty 
watch  was  sitting  around  as  the  cruiser  loafed 
along  through  a  plate-glass  sea  at  15  knots. 
Then  the  shrill  tweep  of  a  boatswain's  pipe  whis- 
tled through  the  loud-speaker  system. 
"All  hands  man  your  battle  stations!" 
Moments  later,  the  roar  of  a  plane  overhead 
drowned  out  the  noises  of  the  ship.  Then  the  bomb 
hit — a  near  miss  alongside.  Shrapnel  tore  through 
the  machine  shop.  The  ship  heeled  over.  The  lights 
went  out.  Water  gushed  from  ruptured  mains. 
Steam  lines  burst  with  an  earsplitting  roar.  The 
cruiser  shuddered  as  its  guns  returned  the  enemy 
fire.  The  ship  began  to  list.  Water  was  pouring 
into  the  sleeping  compartment  beneath  the  mess 
deck  where  Damage  Control  Party  No.  1  had  mus- 
tered. The  men  could  see  the  flames  of  burning 
bedding  below. 

Immediately  they  started  work.  Electricians  be- 
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gan  restoring  power  for  lights  and  pumps.  An  in- 
vestigator donned  an  oxygen  mask  and  descended 
into  the  burning,  steam-filled  compartment.  The 
air  was  thick  with  a  choking  mixture  of  steam  and 
smoke.  The  water  was  up  to  the  investigator's 
knees,  and  pouring  in  through  several  holes  in  the 
side.  He  found  the  steam  shut-off  valve  and  stopped 
the  flow.  He  sloshed  over  to  the  burning  bunks, 
pulled  off  his  helmet,  and  with  it  dipped  water  onto 
the  fire. 

It  hissed,  sputtered  and  went  out.  Then  the 
lights  came  on  agaip.  Blowers  sucked  out  the 
smoke  and  steam.  The  damage-control  crew  de- 
scended to  begin  repairs. 

Working  in  water  up  to  their  necks,  the  men 
clamped  patches  over  the  holes.  Water  mains  were 
plugged.    Submersible  pumps  were  lowered. 

Slowly  the  tide  was  stemmed.  The  water  then 
began  to  recede.  Seven  minutes  after  the  bomb  had 


burst,  Damage  Control  Party  No.  1  repbrted:  "All 
damage  secure  .  .  .  water  level  droppling."  The 
USS  Buttercup  survived — to  sail  and  sink  again. 

For  the  Buttercup  (its  official  name)  is  nothing 
more  than  a  two-deck  section  of  a  cruiser,  48  feet 
long  and  moored  in  a  giant  tank  of  water  at  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Base's  Damage  Control  School. 
A  sound  track  simulates  the  noises  of  battle. 
Instructors  outside  the  ship  control  ^he  flow  of 
water  and  steam.  The  burning  bunks  ih  reality  are 
oil-soaked  rags.  Valves  allow  the  water  in  the  tank 
to  rush  in  through  the  holes  in  the  Buttercup's . 
sides.  The  ship  itself  is  mounted  so  that,  when  the 
water  enters,  it  actually  settles  in  the  tank.  The 
students  must  halt  the  flow  before  the  list  reaches 
seven  degrees,  or  the  Buttercup  is  considered  "lost." 

The  Buttercup  is  just  a  mock-up  ship  in  a 
make-believe  ocean,  but  what  happens  aboard  is 
real.  -^     '    " 
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Reaching  down  to  plug   rip   in   deck, 
men  strain  to  keep  heads  above  water 


John  Lamberger,  Jr.,  Chicago,  and  Joe 
Geis,  Woodbridge,  N.J.,  work  in  steam 


With  "ship"  settling  fast,  repair  crew  clamps  patch  on  side  as  Millard  Klinke, 
SA,  Kings  Park,  N.Y.  (right),  rushes  to  get  additional  equipment  to  stem  tide 
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Milwaukee,  stems  water-main  break  with  hand 
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'ed  ordeal  to  learn  the  answers 
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>|  Buttercup  as  she  really  is — a  mock-up  ship 
ake-believe  ocean  at  Philadelphia  Naval  Base 
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Ruptured  water  line  spews  shower  toward  four  crewmen  struggling  to  get  damaged 
bulkhead  plugged  and  reinforced.   ^'Bomb"  also  ripped  hatches  loose  from  the  deck 


"  RIORDAN'S 

Roistering  Setter 


By  NORD  RILEY 

They  were  both  impossible:  Mike  Riordan 
and  his  drunken,  impulsive  Irish  setter. 
But  what  was  Daisy  to  do?  Both  of  them 
loved  her,  and  her  defenses  were  weakening 
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Hens  were  tearing  for  cover,  the  big  red  dog  directly  astern.  After  several  dashes,  he  crouched,  his  nose  between  his  paws,  his  tail  wagging 


MSS  DAISY  POWERS,  lingerie  buyer  for 
Mountain's  department  store,  was  a 
shapely,  intense  young  woman  with  blue 
eyes,  a  poodle  cut  and  a  pronounced  tendency  to 
dicker.  In  underwear  circles  her  canniness  and 
toothsomeness  commanded  respect  and  admira- 
tion. One  evening,  after  a  rugged  go-around  with 
a  hardhcaded  foundation-garment  salesman — a 
contest  she  believed  had  wound  up  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Mountain's  and  several  hundred  women 
whose  basements  were  settling — she  returned  to 
her  apartment  and  found  a  letter  from  her  sister, 
Emily  Busker. 

Dear  Daze, 

I  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  you  have  a 
new  relative.  She  weighs  7  lbs.  10  oz-,  is  bald  and 
has  the  thirst  of  a  cream  separator.  We  call  her 
Daisy. 

The  baby  is  lovely,  and  I  feel  wonderful,  but 


Jim  has  a  problem.  My  redheaded  breadwinner 
has  been  called  in  off  the  bench  to  pitch  for  the 
republic.  He  was  in  the  full  nine  innings  against 
the  intolerable  Fascists,  hut  they  need  him  again, 
so  pretty  soon  the  only  gent  on  this  here  ranch  will 
be  that  loudmouth,  Frank,  the  Orpington  rooster. 
You  lent  Jim  and  me  the  money  for  our  little 
place,  and  we  love  it,  but  with  him  in  his  soldier 
suit  and  me  with  young,  it  looks  like  we  may  have 
to  give  it  up.  So  why  don't  you  quit  running  around 
the  country  buying  ladies'  underwear  and  come 
out  here  and  live  with  me  and  your  new  niece,  and 
protect  your  investment?  With  you  here,  I  wouldn't 
have  to  move  into  town.  Between  us  we  could  run 
the  goldanged  birds  and  beasts  ragged.        Love, 

Emily. 

This  missive  had  Daisy  awake  most  of  the  night 
talking  to  herself.  In  the  morning,  she  went  into 
Mr.  Mountain's  office  and  resigned.  It  was  a  pretty 


emotional  severance.  The  benign  old  capitalistl 
kissed  his  favorite  buyer  on  the  cheek  and  statedl 
with  feeling  that  her  employee's  discount  couldl 
remain  in  effect  permanently.  Daisy  stumbledj 
out,  misty-eyed. 

THE  Busker  ranch  was  a  three-acre  spread  si 
couple  of  miles  from  San  Pablo,  in  Californial 
and  when  Daisy  got  her  first  close  look  at  it,  heil 
merchant's  blood  ran  cold.  Sloppier  operating  pro-f 
cedures  she'd  never  encountered.  No  one  bothered! 
to  keep  books;  the  livestock  were  a  flock  of  seedy.l 
irascible  buff  Orpington  chickens,  and  a  Guernseyl 
cow  rather  like  a  portly  deer  in  conformation  and| 
deportment. 

Before  his  departure,  Jim  Busker,  who  sold  in-l 
surance  to  keep  solvent,  had  hired  Jake  Miller,  al 
red-faced  old  sport  from  up  the  creek  a  piece,  tcl 
mind  the  creatures,  but  Jake  hadn't  been  arounci 
much.   He  acted  funny,  too.   A  day  after  Daisy's| 
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TWIN  H-POWER 

...packs  real  punch  info  your  driving  range! 


Iln  H-Power*  makes  already  great  Hudsons 
||n  greater!  This  new,  multiple-fueling  system 
ps  up  power  by  developing  more  energy 
every  drop  of  gasoline.  It's  Hudson's 
Fgic  mixing  of  fuel  and  air!  ...  P.  S. — You 
li't  need  premium  gas,  either. 


From  a  standing  start  through  all  the  driving 
ranges  you  use  most  in  daily  travel.  Twin 
H-Power  joins  with  Hudson's  super-efficient 
high-compression  engines  to  give  you  exciting 
action,  sustained  power  so  alive,  so  miraculous 
you  must  drive  it  to  believe  it. 


With  all  this  mighty  power,  Hudson  brings 
you  the  surest,  safest  motoring  known,  be- 
cause exclusive  "step-down"  design  provides 
the  lowest  center  of  gravity  in  any  American 
car.  Your  dealer  will  gladly  arrange  for  you  to 
try   a  Twin   H-Powered   Hudson — real   soon! 
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FABULOUS 


UDSON  HOMET 

AND  SPECTACULAR  HUDSON  WASP 


I  '^win  H-Power  is  optional  equipment  at  slight  extra  cost 
on  the  Hudson  Hornet  and  Hudson  Wasp.  Also  optional 


at  extra  cost:  Overdrive  or  new  Dual-Range   Hydra- 
Motic  Drive  and  Solex  Safely  Glass  (tinted,  anti-glare). 


While  you  cruise  with  effortless  ease,  you 
feel  a  satin-smooth,  whisper-quiet  flow  of 
power  with  no  "flat"  spots!  You're  in 
comfortable  command  of  every  driving 
situation — in  city  traffic,  on  long  grades 
or  on  the  highway.  Nothing  can  surpass 
Twin  H-Power! 


Where  the  Muscles  of  Modern  Industry 
Get  Their  Power. .. 


'    Alemlfe    Centralized    Lubrica- 

ition    Systems   add    productive 
time   to   machines  with   faster 
.application    of    lubricants. 


This    Alemite    Accumeter    Sys- 
tem lubricates  up  to  600  bear- 
ings. Manual  or  outomotic. 
^^Eoch  volve  serves  two  bearings. 


Ara   You    In   Industry? 

Alemite  "Friction  Fighting" 
lubrication  methods  can  help 
trim  your  costs,  boost  produc- 
tion. Write:  Alemite,  1850 
Divarsey  Pkwy., Chicago  14, 1 II. 


Water  is  power!  Here  — where  billions  of  gallons 
once  rushed  headlong  to  the  sea  — great  dams  have 
risen  to  convert  this  waste  to  the  needs  of  man. 
This  is  hydro-electric  power  — for  farms  — for  indus- 
try—for growth. 

Here  where  giant  turbines  drive  massive  gen- 
erators—and throughout  all  industry  — you  find 
Alemite  high  pressure  lubrication  methods  and 
Alemite  equipment— winning  the  never  ending  fight 
against  friction. 

It  was  an  Alemite  invention  in  1918  that  pio- 
neered modern  methods  of  lubrication  — put  an  end 
to  the  crude,  hit  or  miss,  grease-cup  means  of  lubri- 
cating—perfected the  tiny  Fittings  that  were  the 
forerunners  of  all  modern  high  pressure  lubrication. 

Today— in  industry— on  the  farm— at  sea— and  in 
the  air  — Alemite  '"Friction-Fighters'  work  unceas- 
ingly. Everywhere,  wherever  metal  moves  against 
metal  you'll  find  these  vital  Fittings  — and  the  vital 
high-pressure  lubrication  know-how  of  34  years  of 
Alemite  progress  from  invention  to  perfection. 

And  today  — for  a  world  in  motion— Alemite  pro- 
duces over  a  million  Fittings  every  day. 
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arrival  he  showed  up  to  announce  that 
his  services  were  no  longer  theirs.  He 
reeked  of  poor  but  hone.st  hooch,  and 
though  normally  jocose,  he  was  now 
plainly  an  unhappy,  badgered  man. 

"Ladies,  my  dears,"  he  said,  sad  and 
gallant,  "I  just  don't  have  the  time  no 
more.  A  man's  pressurin'  me  on  a 
sneaky  deal,  and  I'm  havin'  a  struggle 
with  my  soul."  That  was  all  he'd  say, 
but  before  parting  he  had  some  advice 
for  Daisy  on  animal  husbandry.  "If  you 
can  catch,  her,  sell  the  cow.  As  for 
them  chickens,  they'd  make  fair  wing 
shooting.    So  long,  my  dears." 

The  whole  thing  brought  out  a  kind 
of  truculence  in  Daisy,  who  abhorred 
inefficiency.  The  place  cried  out  for 
sound  business  practices,  and  she  re- 
solved to  make  a  few  bucks  from  it  or 
die  trying.  She  turned  the  cow  over  to 
an  agile  neighbor  boy  and  concentrated 
on  the  poultry. 

"Instead  of  letting  them  quarrel  over 
worms  and  run  all  over  the  place  build- 
ing up  their  muscles,"  she  told  Emily 
grimly,  "I'll  confine  them  and  give  them 
decent  grub.  Any  hen  who  puts  her 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  keeping  up  her 
end  in  eggs,  has  nothing  to  fear;  I'll 
keep  her  on.  Dead  beats  will  have  to 
face  the  casserole.  With  intelligent 
poultry  management — " 

"Management,"  Emily  repeated.  She 
sighed  lonesomely.  "What  this  place 
needs  isn't  management,  it's  a  man." 

IN  THE  morning  Emily  took  the  sta- 
tion wagon  and  the  baby  into  town 
for  a  lube  job  and  a  thirty-day  checkup, 
respectively.  Alone  with  the  breakfast 
dishes  Daisy  was  bothering  her  head 
about  the  cost  of  new  dry-mash  hop- 
pers when  she  heard  gunfire  down  by 
the  Guernsey.  She  darted  out  the  back 
door.  A  man  with  a  shotgun  was  climb- 
ing their  six-foot  chicken-wire  fence, 
and  his  weight  pulled  the  wire  away 
from  the  posts  30  feet  in  each  direction. 
Once  over,  he  lifted  a  section  of  the 
fence  off  the  ground  so  a  big  red  dog 
could  crawl  under.  They  began  poking 
around  in  the  alfalfa.  The  cow,  after 
considering  them  thoughtfully,  flopped 
ofif  in  panic. 

When  Daisy  got  out  there,  the  hunter 
was  picking  up  a  bird. 

"What  do  you  think  you're  pulling 
off  here?"  she  cried. 

He  was  a  foot  taller  than  she  was 
and  extraordinarily  deliberate.  He  put 
the  quail  in  a  pocket.  "Good  morning, 
ma'am." 

"You're  trespassing."  Her  tone  was 
executive.  "You've  been  shooting  with- 
out permission,  you  damaged  our  fence, 
endangered  our  livestock — " 

"Probably  skinned  up  some  alfalfa, 
too."  He  was  smiling  and  looking  her 
over  with  undisguised  pleasure. 

"I  ought  to  call  the  sheriff,  but  this 
once  I  won't.  Just  whistle  in  that  moldy 
dog  and  take  off,  Slim." 

His  soft,  genial  reply  was  drowned 
by  the  uproar  of  hysterica!  poultry. 
Hens  were  tearing  for  cover,  the  big  red 
dog  directly  astern,  barking  and  snap- 
ping his  teeth  in  mock  ferocity.  After 
several  dashes  he  crouched,  his  nose 
between  his  paws,  his  tail  wagging,  ob- 
viously cheered  by  the  swath  he  was 
cutting  around  there.  Frank,  the 
rooster,  was  making  a  stand;  he  low- 
ered his  head,  stamped  his  dirty  feet 
and  appeared  to  make  insulting  com- 
ment. Delighted,  the  big  red  dog 
charged.  For  a  Homeric  moment  Frank 
held,  then  he  broke  and  legged  it  for 
the  henhouse.  He  didn't  make  it.  With 
the  rooster  in  his  mouth  the  dog  trotted 
over  to  his  master,  his  tail  swinging  like 
a  red  scythe. 
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"Murph,"  said  the  man  reprovingly, 
"right  in  front  of  everybody." 

From  his  position  between  Murph's 
teeth  Frank  took  a  swipe  at  his  captor 
with  the  spur  on  his  free  right  leg  and 
missed.  In  reprimand  Murph  shook  his 
head  a  couple  of  times,  and  Frank 
closed  his  eyes  as  if  his  head  ached. 
Daisy  didn't  miss  though.  She  slapped 
Murph  one  across  the  part  that  runs  the 
tail,  and  Murph,  in  his  astonishment, 
took  his  teeth  out  of  Frank,  who  lit  on 
his  back  in  the  alfalfa,  hastily  got  to  his 
feet  and  fled,  very  red  in  the  wattle. 

"Don't  be  ornery  with  Murph, 
ma'am,"  the  man  said  gently.  "He  isn't 
like  other  dogs.  Murph's  backward — 
got  all  the  eagerness  in  the  world,  but 
he  can't  seem  to  get  the  hang  of  any- 
thing. Murph's  a  bird  dog,  but  did  you 
notice  that  I  found  the  quail?"  He 
patted  Murph.  "He  gets  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  chasing  chickens  because 
they're  the  only  bird  dumber  than  he 
is.  I  kind  of  recommend  it  for  him, 
because  he  sets  so  much  store  by  it,  and 
it  keeps  him  from  getting  a  complex 
from  not  being  able  to  keep  up  with 
other  dogs.  It's  no  harm  to  the  poultry. 
Murph's  ignorant,  but  he's  a  very 
thoughtful  dog  with  a  molar." 

Daisy,  who  found  herself  listening 
with  her  mouth  open,  pulled  herself  to- 
gether. She  had  a  feeling  she  was  los- 
ing command  of  the  situation.  "You're 
both  a  little  shrunk  in  the  head,  it  seems 
to  me.  I  want  you  and  your  simple- 
minded  setter  off  this  place  in  thirty 
seconds.  Holy  cats,  what  a  couple  of 
weird  ones!" 

"Murph,"  said  the  man  gravely  to 
his  dog,  "this  little  gal  with  the  pretty 
posture  is  mad  witb  us."  He  peeredJ 
down  at  Daisy. 

"Let  me  say  for  me  and  Murph  that 
we're  real  sorry."  He  bowed.  "I  be- 
lieve the  cow  is  undamaged.  If  the 
rooster's  nerves  are  shot  and  his  repu- 
tation so  blackened  he  can't  hold  his 
head  up  in  the  henhouse,  I'll  gladly 
buy  you  a — " 

"For  the  love  of  Heaven,  will  you 
stop  this  drivel  and  crawl  back  over  the 
fence?"  Daisy  paused,  incredulous. 
"Haven't  you  anything  better  to  do?" 

"Better  than  hunting  quail  in  a  blue- 
eyed  lady's  alfalfa  patch?"  He  was  as- 
tounded.   "Why,  no,  ma'am." 

"You  mean  a  big,  healthy  guy  like 
you  doesn't  work?"  j 

"Only  when  hungry.  Work's  bad  for 
me,  ma'am;  I  get  a  kind  of  morning 
sickness  when  I  get  up  early." 

He  was  smiling  down  at  her,  a  rich 
biological  glint  in  his  eyes,  and  Daisy 
shivered  in  her  loafers.  She  felt  funny 
She  tried  to  bawl  him  out  some  more, 
got  mixed  up  and,  with  a  gasp  of  ex 
asperation,  turned  and  hurried  off 
Presently  she  felt  a  cool  moist  nose  in 
her  palm.  It  was  Murph,  making  his 
pitch.  She  stopped  to  give  the  bum  a 
piece  of  her  mind,  and  Murph's  whole 
rear  end,  from  the  shoulders  back,  got 
to  swinging  with  his  joy  at  making  her 
acquaintance.  She  hesitated,  meltec 
uncontrollably,  and  was  his.  She  pattec 
his  big,  empty  head.  His  master,  she 
noted  covertly,  was  leaning  on  his  gun 
grinning.  He  waved.  With  her  fina 
reserve  of  dignity  Daisy  ordered  th< 
raffish  setter  back,  then  continued  or 
to  the  house.  » 

AT  NOON  Emily  returned  with  th( 
.  news  that  she  had  met  an  old  friem 
of  Jim's  in  town  and  had  invited  hin 
out  for  dinner  that  evening.  "Leo  Jones 
no  less,"  she  said.  "A  good-looking  boj 
of  thirty-two  summers,  with  his  owi 
hair,  teeth  and  real-estate  business 
Running   for   mayor,  is  Leo.    Full  o    ^i^ 
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ibition;    makes    a    lot    of    money. 

I'U  love  him,  Daze." 
seven  Leo  arrived.  He  was  of  me- 
stature,  growing  slightly  to  pot, 
a  genial,  shiny  countenance  and 

assured  manner  of  a  go-getter.  Dur- 

the  evening  it  became  evident  that 
[o  was  a  citizen  to  be  reckoned  with 
San  Pablo.    He  was  chairman  of  a 

mission  for  decorating  the  new  city 

1,  a  lead-pipe  cinch  for  the  mayor- 
and   a  crafty   fellow  with   a  cli- 
's  buck. 

ith  Daisy  he  was  delighted;  and 
lisy,  aware  that  here  was  an  estimable 

ng  man,  lost  no  time  in  accepting 

iovitation  to  dine  with  him  Friday 
lek. . . . 

t  breakfast  the  following  morning 

was  filled  with  vigor  and  design. 

is  time,"  she  announced,   "that  I 

my  chickens  out  of  the  Busker 
ms.    What  respectable  hen  will  lay 

eggs  in  a  dump  like  that?  I'm  put- 
ig  in  new  perches,  nests,  self-feeders 

the  works.  I'll  need  a  handy  man, 
y." 
lighing,  Emily  said  they'd  better  try 
;e  Miller  again,  so  they  drove  up  to 
place.  His  wearied  board-and-batten 
inty  was  empty  and  the  barn  closed, 
t  they  heard  him  moving  around  in- 
e  and  called  to  him.  His  face,  red 
i  anxious,  appeared  in  a  cobwebbed 
ndow.  He  grinned  and  came  out, 
itting  the  door  carefully  behind  him. 
^■"Ladies,"  he  said  grandly,  "how's  it 

•?" 
They  stated  their  mission,  and  Jake 

a  freckled  hand  over  his  face.  "La- 
ss, my  dears,  you  tempt  me,  but  I 
I't  spare  the  time.  A  man's  threat- 
n'  to  take  my  place  away  from  me  if 
on't  pay  him  off  in  a  few  days."  He 
iked  mysteriously.  "Got  to  git  my 
)p  in,  ladies." 

On  the  way  home  Emily  said  that 
smuch  as  Jake's  only  visible  crop 
a  a  few  walnuts,  she  figured  his 
nd  must  be  going.  "That  leaves  us 
th  Riordan,"  she  went  on.  "He  ham- 
!rs  and  saws  and  paints,  but  he  has 
be  in  the  mood." 
At  home   she   telephoned   Riordan, 
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and  he  agreed  to  come  out.  In  about  an 
hour  he  arrived.  The  big  red  dog  was 
with  him. 

"Oh,  no!"  Daisy  cried  and  started 
back  into  the  house. 

"Good  morning,  ma'am.  Murph," 
said  Riordan  to  his  beast,  "it's  the  lovely 
mad  lady." 

"Old  pals,  eh?"  said  Emily. 

"We  met  in  simple  acrimony  in  the 
alfalfa  patch,"  he  said.  "Introduce  us 
fast,  Emmy.  She's  an  unreliable  woman 
with  her  dukes." 

"Alfalfa  patch,  you  say?  This  is  very 
romantic.  Mike  Riordan,  my  sister, 
Daisy  Powers,  a  hen  fancier." 

Riordan  inquired  politely:  "How  is 
the  Orpington  gentleman  this  morn- 
ing?" Receiving  no  reply,  he  turned  to 
Emily.  "While  your  sister  and  I  were 
down  by  the  cow  yesterday,  Murph — " 

HE  WAS  interrupted  by  riot  in  the 
poultry  section.  In  a  welter  of  dust 
and  loose  feathers,  Murph  was  chasing 
Frank,  who  was  hotfooting  it  for  the 
guava  bushes.  He  didn't  have  the  speed. 
Affable  yet  firm,  Murph  fetched  the 
discouraged  rooster  to  his  master. 

"Murph,"  said  Riordan  softly,  "you 
shouldn't  have." 

Ripping  a  branch  from  an  avocado 
tree,  Daisy  yelled:  "I'll  swat  the  brute 
bowlegged!"  Then  she  caught  the  ex- 
pression on  Murph's  face,  and  it  stopped 
her  cold.  It  was  pure  dumb  adoration. 
Helpless,  she  tossed  away  the  limb.  "I 
give  up.  He's  too  ignorant."  She  fon- 
dled Murph's  ear.  "But  darn  it,  Rior- 
dan, see  if  you  can't  get  it  through  to 
him  that  he's  making  skinny  fugitives 
of  my  birds." 

Man  and  dog  were  immensely  pleased 
with  Daisy.  Riordan  took  Frank  from 
Murph's  mouth.  "She's  nice,  isn't  she?" 
he  told  Murph.    "Good  heart  in  her." 

"Hens  are  no  feathered  friends  of 
mine,  the  dumb  cluckers,"  said  Emily, 
"but  if  you  want  to  cut  off  this  dog's 
innocent  pleasure,  he  can  come  inside 
with  me  and  the  baby." 

So  Murph  went  inside,  and  Daisy 
told  Riordan  what  she  wanted  done. 
She  expected  the  worst,  but  his  bony. 
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''Let  me  have  a  couple  of  checks,  will 
you,  dear?  All  I  have  on  ine  is  money' 


CHON   DAY 


A  revolutionary  invention  in  1918!  Alemite  Fit- 
tings and  Alemite  high-pressure  lubrication  were 
first  used  on  automobiles.  Today,  most  cars  that  roll 
on  America's  highways  are  Alemite  equipped. 

These  Fittings  are  built  into  your  car  — to  give 
you  all  the  advantages  of  the  most  modern  lubri- 
cation method  in  the  world.  The  same  safe,  sure 
method  that  every  day  protects  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  industrial,  farm,  marine  and  aviation 
machinery  against  the  wear  and  tear  of  friction. 

There's  a  service  dealer  in  your  neighborhood 
with  an  investment  of  thousands  in  Alemite  equip- 
ment—specially designed  to  lubricate  your  car. 
Look  for  the  sign  of  "Authorized  Alemite  Lubri- 
cation." The  dealer  displaying  this  sign  employs 
Alemite-trained  experts  familiar  with  the  Alemite 
Fittings  on  your  car.  He  alone  assures  your  getting 
genuine  Alemite  lubrication  — the  finest  protection 
against  friction  your  money  can  buy! 

Behind  the  Man 

Behind  the  Gun... 


Alemite  Lubrication  Fittings  as- 
sure proper,  efficient  lubrica- 
tion— when  your  cor  is  serviced 
by  on  Alemite  service  dealer. , 


Alemite  Versatal  Pump  spe.i» 
uniform  application  of  under- 
coating  to  protect  cars  from 
rust  —  insulate    against    noise.. 


A    BILLION    DOLLAR    INVESTMENT 
IN    LUBRICATION    PROGRESS 
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IN  THE  FACE  OF  WORLD  TENSION,  America  is  again 
working  against  time  to  build  up  its  Air  Power.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  say  how  much  Air  Power  this  country  should 
have — that  is  for  your  military  leaders  to  recommend 
and  Congress  to  decide.  We  do,  however,  feel  a  respon- 
sibility to  help  you  understand  the  vast  complexity  of 
modern  aircraft  manufacture  and  operation  so  that  you 
may  realize  why  the  job  at  hand  takes  so  long  and  costs 
80  much  .  .  .  and  why  America's  security  demands  a 
long-range  Air  Power  program  in  peace  as  well  as  war. 


FLOWN    TO    FRONT-LINE    POSITIONS    BY    SIKORSKY    "FLYING    TRUCKS",   AN    ARMY    COMBAT    UNIT    UNLOADS    SUPPLIES    AND    GOES    INTO   ACTI* 


l> 


YOUR  ARMY  IS  TACKLING  A  LONG,  HARD  JOB- 

DEVELOPING  SPECIALIZED  AVIATION  TO  SUPPORT  GROUND  COMBil 


Since  the  early  days  of  aviation,  the  U.  S.  Army 
has  reahzed  that  one  day,  aircraft  would  move  men 
and  materials  faster  and  more  easily  within  combat 
zones  than  any  means  ever  employed. 

For  years  the  Army  has  made  use  of  fixed-win^ 
aircraft  for  artillery  spotting,  liaison,  wire-laying  ana 
other  duties  which  were  distinct  from  those  of  the 
Air  Force.  But  the  initial  need  was  always  there — for 
a  "flying  truck";  a  versatile  vehicle  that  offered  mo- 
bility over  impassable  terrain  and  could  be  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  combat  commanders. 

The  answer  came  with  the  development  of  big 
helicopters  able  to  carry  substantial  loads. 


The  advantages  are  overwhelming.  With  heli- 
copters, for  instance,  a  rifle  company  needs  no  roads 
.  .  .  fewer  supply  points  .  .  .  can  ignore  difficult 
terrain  .  .  .  and  can  accomplish  vertical  envelop- 
ment. Its  wounded  can  be  swiftly  evacuated,  its 
communications  rapid,  and  it  can  cover  much  more 
ground  than  a  motorized  unit. 

With  both  helicopters  and  fixed-wing  aircraft, 
Army  Aviation  will  be  better  than  ever  prepared  to  per- 
form its  vital  mission  of  supporting  ground  combat. 

But  building  Army  Aviation  is  a  long,  hard  job. 
Long-range  plans  call  for  doubling  the  1,800  aircraft, 
1,800  pilots,  and  about  2,400  maintenance  men  of 


today's  Army.  New  and  better  types  of  aircraft  m 
be  developed  by  the  industry,  working  in  close 
operation  with  the  Army.  Possibilities  of  new  groi 
tactics  must  be  continually  investigated.  Add 
this,  and  you  can  see  what  a  vast  and  complies 
job  the  Army  is  tackling  in  employing  and  develop 
this  one  phase  of  Air  Power. 

To  succeed,  the  Army  must  have  public  un» 
standing  of  the  time  needed  to  expand  Air  Power 
and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Air  Power  mus 
consistently  maintained  in  peace  if  it  is  to  be  re 
upon  to  help  prevent — or  meet — the  terrible  en 
gency  of  war. 
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THE  ARMY  uses  seven  basic  types  of  small  fixed-wing  aircraft  in  addition  to 
helicopters.  Such  planes  as  the  de  Havilland  "Beaver"  shown  aibove,  are  designed 
to  operate  from  improvised  airstrips  in  combat  zones.  They  perform  a  variety  of 
missions  including  reconnaissance,  observation,  patrolling,  aerial  photography, 
and  transportation  of  key  officers,  emergency  supplies  and  the  walking  wounded. 
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IN  KOREA,  the  rescue  of  over  30,000  wounded  and  trapped  men  in  helicopters  flown  by  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force  (above:  casualty  being  loaded  on  Sikorsky  H03S) 
pointed  up  the  tremendous  value  of  this  type  aircraft  in  saving  lives.  In  addition  to  evacua- 
tion of  the  wounded,  the  Army  plans  to  use  helicopters  for  large-scale  movement  of  troops 
and  supplies,  speeding  reserves  from  rear  areas,  wire-laying,  and  many  other  special  duties. 
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NEW  CANDIDATES  for  Army  Aviation  training  must  first  be  officers  in  their  own  branch  (such  as- 
Artillery  or  Signal  Corps).  They  are  given  18  weeks  of  flyin<i, instruction  at  San  Marcos,  Texas,  and 
13  weeks  advanced  tactical  training  at  the  Artillery  School,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  Helicopter  pilots  require 
an  additional  10  weeks  to  train.  Future  plans  call  for  making  all  Army  aviators  helicopter  pilots. 


ARMY  FIELD  FORCES  are  constantly  investigating  possibilities  of  new 
tactics  built  around  the  use  of  aircraft.  Above,  troops  board  Sikorsky 
H-19  in  practice  maneuvers  which  enable  field  commanders  to  closely 
integrate  aircraft  with  specialized  needs  of  various  branches  of  the  Army. 
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THE  ARMY  needs  about  three  mechanics  for  every  two  aircraft  it  maintains 
and  operates.  Men  are  trained  for  four  months  at  Fort  Sill,  then  must  spend 
eight  more  months  in  the  field.  Training  is  being  steadily  accelerated; 
presently  it  is  more  than  double  the  pre-Korean  rate.  In  the  photo  above 
mechanics  are  shown  servicing  Cessna  L-19  on  a  crude  airstrip  in  Korea. 


YEARS  OF  CONSTANT  development  are  needed  before  aircraft  like  Sikorsky  H-19  helicopters 
(shown  above)  can  be  turned  out  in  quantity  on  production  lines.  The  Army's  research  and  devel- 
opment branch  works  closely  with  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy  and  aircraft  manufacturers  to  develop 
new  and  more  efficient  types  it  will  need  in  the  future.  But  only  a  sound  Air  Power  Policy — and 
elimination  of  stop-and-go  planning — can  assure  America  of  air  strength  to  meet  all  emergencies. 


UNITED    AIRCRAFT    CORPORATION   •   iast   hartpord,   connicticut 

Makers  of  Pratt  &  Whitney  engines,  Hamilton  Standard  propellers,  Chance  Vought  airplanes  and  Sikorsky  helicopters 

for  the  United  States'  armed  forces  and  the  finest  airlines  in  the  world. 
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"I've  made  a  wonderful 
discovery.  When  I  have  trouble 
with  my  radios  or  TV  set,  I 
simply  call  the  man  who 
displays  the  Sylvania  service 
sign.  He  gives  me  prompt, 
courteous  and  competent 
repair  service.  Try  him  and 
see  if  you  don't  agree. " 


That's  right,  June!  The  man  behind  this 
Sylvania  sign  is  a  radio  and  television 
expert.  He  can  banish  radio  squeaks 
and  television  streaks  and  ntake  your  set 
play  like  new.  Of  course,  he  uses 
Sylvania  Radio  and  Television  Tubes  — 
the  finest  made  anywhere. 


SYLVANIA 


RADIO  AND 
TELEVISION  PICTURI 


■TUBES 


Sylvania  Electric  Products  /nc,  1740  Broadway,  New  York   J  9,  N.  Y. 

Manuta€tur0rt  of  Radio  Tub«f;  Tclcviiion  PicPur*  Tubas;  electronic  Prodyttt;  (foctronic  Tosf  tquipmont; 
fluore$€0nt   Twboi,   finlttrmt,   Sign   Tubing,   Wiring   Devices;  light  Sufbs;  Photeiomps;   Tefevision  $%tt. 


big  hands  were  uncommonly  adroit. 
No  movement  went  to  waste.  He  had 
a  kind  of  sunniness,  too,  that  thawed 
Daisy  in  spite  of  herself.  They  got  to 
smiling  at  each  other,  and  by  day's  end 
Daisy  was  suggesting  that  since  Emily 
was  busy,  she'd  run  Riordan  and  Murph 
home  in  the  station  wagon. 

His  cabin  was  a  relaxed  structure 
in  a  grove  of  eucalypti  at  the  edge  of 
town.  He  invited  her  in  for  a  short 
beer  and  she  accepted.  The  interior 
of  the  cabin  gave  her  a  start.  On  the 
walls  and  leaning  against  furniture 
were  paintings.  At  the  end  of  the  room, 
where  a  bank  of  windows  opened  on  a 
patio,  was  an  easel. 

DAISY  strode  from  picture  to  picture 
with  growing  elation.  They  were 
straightforward,  bright,  happy  pieces; 
they  made  her  feel  good.  "By  George, 
they're  fine,  just  fine." 

"I  hung  them  last  night  to  see  if  I'd 
improved  in  the  last  six  months.  To- 
morrow they  go  under  the  knife." 

"Destroy  these?  You  can't!  Sell  'em! 
Why,  I'll  buy—" 

He  took  her  by  the  hand  to  a  tight- 
fitting  seat  for  two.  "Help  yourself  to 
any  two  you  fancy,"  he  said  absently. 
"The  rest  die."  He  leaned  close.  "My, 
you  are  handsome  up  close." 

Daisy's  commercial  instincts  were 
outraged.  "What  kills  me  is  that  an 
artist  with  your  skill  is  lounging  out 
here  in  the  tules  overhauling  chicken 
coops  when  you  could  be  making  good 
money  working  in  the  city." 

"Work  is  for  women  and  draft  ani- 
mals," he  explained.  "Murph  and  I 
like  it  here.  Serene.  No  clocks,  just  a 
quiet  calendar.  No  automobile.  Eat 
well.  Sleep  at  will.  Murph  has  many 
close  friends.  I  have  time  to  paint  as  I 
please.  What  more  can  two  bachelors 
ask?"  He  patted  her  hand.  "Is  it 
crowded  here?  Would  you  care  (o  sit 
on  my  lap?" 

"Don't  you  want  to  amount  to  any- 
thing?" Daisy  asked  nervously.  "Hard 
work  brings  out  the  finest  in  men. 
Where'd  this  country  be  if  everyone 
felt  like  you  do?  Where'd — " 

His  face  was  next  to  hers.  "Do  you 
always  tremble  over  national  affairs?" 
he  asked  softly.  His  lips  touched  her 
ear.  "I've  never  put  up  roosts  for  such 
a  shapely  farmer.  You've  made  me  and 
the  hens  very  happy." 

Noting  the  young  man's  flushed  vis- 
age and  finding  it  next  to  impossible  to 
keep  her  mind  on  her  country,  Daisy 
tossed  in  the  sponge.  The  man  was 
shiftless,  but  he  had  a  certain  charm. 
"You  talk  kind  of  funny,  it  seems  to 
me,"  she  said,  "but  continue." 

"Well,  ever  since  you  jumped  all 
over  me  and  Murph  in  the  alfalfa 
patch,"  he  explained,  "I've  had  the  most 
peculiar  feeling." 

"Peculiar,  eh?"  Daisy  enjoyed  a  nice 
little  tremor.  "Well,  well,"  she  observed 
unsteadily. 

"Murph  is  crazy  for  you,  too,"  he 
murmured,  "but  he  won't  mind  if  I 
kiss  you." 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  go  ahead  and  do 
it!"  cried  Daisy  and  closed  her  eyes. 
"All  this  darned  talk!" 

He  applied  the  standard  clutch, 
kissed  her  warmly  and  Murph  wagged 
his  tail.  The  thing  gained  in  enthusiasm 
as  it  went  on  until  Murph  got  worried 
and  whined.  He  put  his  paws  on 
Daisy's  knee. 

"What's  the  altitude  here?"  Daisy 
sighed,  sinking  back. 

The  telephone  rang.  It  was  Emily 
asking  for  her  sister. 

"What's  going  on  over  there?  Our 
pork  chops   are  lying  here   stiff  with 
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cold.    I'm  hungry."   She  paused.   "Ar 
you  necking?" 

"Well,  we—" 

"That's  grand,  but  don't  wear  ou 
your  welcome.  It's  a  fine  place  for  ,, 
woman  to  be  at  this  hour,  alone  will' 
two  bachelors,  one  with  a  feathery  reij 
tail,  but  come  home  anyway." 

So  Daisy  selected  two  pictures  sh^ 
liked  best,  kissed  one  bachelor 
scratched  the  other  behind  the  ear  am 
departed  exhilarated.  After  dinner  sh 
studied  the  pictures  a  long  time  befor' 
wrapping  them  for  mailing.  In  th 
morning  she  air-expressed  them  tci 
Mountain's  department  store,  with 
note  for  Mr.  Mountain. 

For  the  next  two  days,  while  Rior  ' 
dan  worked  in  the  henhouse,  she  hai  ' 
a  chance  to  talk  with  him.  She  learnejln 
he  had  attended  an  Eastern  art  schoo^ 
traveled  modesdy  with  the  infantr 
during  the  war,  and  returned  to  settle  i 
San  Pablo.  He'd  built  his  cabin  wit 
his  own  two  hands.  He  wasn't  satisfie 
with  the  quality  of  his  painting,  bu 
otherwise  he  was  a  contented  man.  H 
couldn't  think  of  a  thing  he  wantec 
he  was  at  peace  and  without  desire; 
Though  most  philosophers  would  hav 
patted  the  young  man  approvingly  o 
the  head,  his  condition  griped  Dais 
no  end.  She'd  been  taught  to  regar 
idleness  as  decadent.  And  it  was  in 
moral  that  he  should  be  so  pleased  wit 
it.  She  hid  her  vexation,  however,  coi 
vinced,  as  women  are  wont  to  be,  tlu 
with  proper  handling  the  deludef 
happy  boy  could  be  brought  around  t' 
appreciate  the  pleasures  of  hard  wor' 
and  competition  in  the  market  place 

When  he'd  finished  with  the  poultr 
tenements,  he  said  he  felt  like  lyinj 
down,  and  she  didn't  see  him  for  twj' 
days.     Friday   morning   a   letter   fror   'f  JJ 
Mr.     Mountain     arrived,    and     Dais 
promptly   tooled   over   with   it   to  tb 
cabin  in  the  eucalypti.    She  found  tt 
painter  barefoot,  in  Army  fatigue  pani  "" 
and  T-shirt,  and  holding  a  mug  of  Mac    • ,  \ 
coffee.   Though  fresh  from  the  sack  h 
greeted  her  civilly.   "Come  in.   Murpl 
it's  the   lady   who  owns   Frank."    H 
grinned.    "You're  even  pretty  in  tl 
morning,  dear." 


SHE  gave  him  the  letter  and  watchc 
him  eagerly  while  he  read  it.  E 
said:  "Mr.  Mountain  says  he  liked  ir 
pictures  so  much  he  showed  them  \ 
his  ad  agency.  They  want  to  talk  to  n 
about  doing  art  work  for  them."  B 
yawned.    "Coffee,  dear?" 

"Is  that  all  you've  got  to  say  whe 
you're  offered  a  chance  to  paint  ac 
make  money  at  the  same  time?  W 
gosh,  I'd — " 

"Mr.   Mountain  seems  lovable,  b' 
it's  clear  he  doesn't  know  about  me  ar 
Murph.  You  can  hardly  expect  a  hap{ 
man  to  want  to  go  to  work,  Daisy 
makes  no  sense.   Contradictory." 

Daisy  was  flushed  and  incredulou 
"You'd  turn  down  an  offer  like  tha 
Is  your  wig  tipped?  How  can  any  nu 
with  an  ounce  of  self-respect  delibe 
ately— " 

"I  like  it  here,  little  darlin'."  He  w 
gentle  and  patient.    "I  make  enoug 
fixing  up  things  for  the  neighbors, 
like  to  paint  as  I  please.   I  want  to  fit 
out  if  I  can  be  any  good  at  it." 

"What's  wrong  with  wanting  to  mal 
a  little  money?"  Daisy  cried  plaintivel 
The  man  was  rattling  the  foundatio 
that  made  America  strong. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  I've  got  a  ii 
chance  to  paint  a  couple  walls  in  town 

"What  about  us?"  she  asked  exc 
edly.    "Don't  you  love  me  enough 
want  to  work  a  little  for  me?  How  a 
you  ever  going  to  support  a  wife  on— 
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Lbroke  off,  ashamed  and  humiliated, 
been  toying  with  her.  "You  bum! 
conceited,  smug,  insufferable  bum! 
sorry  you  ever  crawled  into  our 
a!  You  and  your  idiot  dog!  Let 
lUt  of  this  rural  flophouse  before  I 
antle  the  two  of  you!"  With  amaz- 
vigor  she  stomped  Riordan's  long 
l^-e  foot.  Alarmed  at  his  master's 
abny,  Murph  tried  to  make  a  run  for 
{'lost  his  purchase  on  the  slippery 
for  and  went  down  howling. 

T  HOME  Daisy  muttered  to  her  sis- 
jL  ter  something  about  sow's  ears  and 
ss  purses  and  stalked  off  to  the  hen- 
IjUse  to  brood. 
"If    you'll    permit    me    to    ruin    a 
prase,"   said   Emily   when   Daisy   re- 
ined, "the  curse  of  true  love  is  love. 
li  as  blind  and  touchy  as  a  snake  with 
1  skin  in  his  eyes.  Come  on,  tell  Sissy. 
1  d  he  criticize  your  chickens?  Is  your 
ly  growing  marijuana  in  his  window 
Ues?     Spinster,    barken    to    Emmy: 
bn't  get  too  sore,  you  might  lose  him." 
So  Daisy  emptied  her  aching  heart. 
'  3  bawled,  too.   Commiserating,  Em- 
said  yes,  there  was  something  about 
i  happy,    indolent    single    man    that 
t  ned  a  woman's  stomach,  but  Daisy 
luid  not  despair — such  men  gener- 
.  /  wound  up  with  ulcers  and  children, 
1  e  the  others.    Daisy  blew  her  nose 
J  made  the  remark  that  it  was  a  good 
ng  she'd  found  out  about  Riordan's 
c  lous,  worthless  methods  before  she'd 
jiten  to  giving  a  hoot  about  him.   She 
s  ted  loudly  that  she  was  relieved  to  be 
i  ng  out  with  Leo  Jones  that  evening. 
Except  for  a  wee  tightness   at  the 
Duth    Daisy    was    lovely   when    Leo 
f  ked  her  up  that  evening.  They  were 
Hfway  into  San  Pablo  in  Leo's  new 
1  glish  two-seater  when  they  met  Rior- 
cn   shambling   down    the    road.     He 
liled  them,  and  Leo  stopped. 
Riordan  seemed  depressed  when  he 
pmpsed  Daisy,  but  he  made  no  com- 
I'int.   Instead,  he  asked  if  they'd  seen 
lurph. 

5  "I  thought  maybe  he'd  dropped  in  to 
*ase  Frank  around,"  he  said  to  Daisy, 
ie's  been  gone  all  afternoon.  Yester- 
f  and  the  day  before  the  same  thing, 
saks  out  while  I'm  painting.  Both 
;hts  he  came  home  late  with  a  fool- 
expression  on  his  face  and  fell  into 


bed.  He  worries  me.  Someone  may  be 
leading  that  dog  astray.  With  his  weak 
mind,  Murph  has  to  be  careful." 

"We  haven't  seen  your  mutt,"  Leo 
said.  He  smiled  widely.  "Riordan,  I've 
been  studying  the  sketch  you  submitted 
for  the  City  Hall  murals.  Not  bad; 
frankly,  the  other  members  of  commis- 
sion favor  it,  but  there  are  a  couple 
L.A.  artists  that  merit  consideration 
too,  and  as  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion, I'll  make  the  final  decision."  His 
smile  was  politic.  "I'd  appreciate  your 
vote  in  the  mayoralty  race,  old  man." 

"Haven't  made  up  my  mind  about 
that,  Leo,"  Riordan  said.  "Tom  Flan- 
nery's  been  an  honest,  goodhearted 
mayor."  He  eyed  Jones.  "Hear  you're 
figuring  to  take  title  to  Jake  Miller's 
place  through  foreclosure,  Leo.  That 
right?" 

Jones's  smile  broadened.  "You  hear 
wrong,  old  man.  If  Jake  plays  his 
cards  right,  he's  got  nothing  to  worry 
about.  I'll  look  after  him.  So  long, 
old  man." 

Before  the  car  moved  off,  Riordan 
cast  a  look  upon  Daisy,  a  look  so  full 
of  anguish  and  forlornness  that  Daisy 
felt  an  urge  to  leap  from  the  machme 
and  tend  to  the  man.  But  the  car 
pulled  away,  and  Daisy  had  to  console 
herself  with  the  conviction  that  Rior- 
dan wasn't  miserable  about  her,  he 
was  worried  about  a  dog  without  all 
its  marbles. 

LEO  was  a  date  to  gladden  the  heart 
iand  brighten  the  hopes  of  any  girl. 
They  drove  into  Los  Angeles  and  dined 
at  a  restaurant  on  La  Cienega.  Later, 
at  a  spot  on  Sunset,  they  danced.  Leo 
was  attentive,  his  interest  in  smooching 
heated,  and  he  drove  capably  with  one 
hand.  In  an  intimate  mood  en  route 
home,  he  told  her  about  two  lots  he'd 
picked  up  at  a  tax  sale  for  a  song.  He 
mentioned  this,  he  said,  because  the 
lots  made  a  swell  homesite.  His  place 
in  the  community  demanded  that  he 
have  a  good  woman  at  his  side,  one 
that  he  could  be  proud  of  as  his  civic 
and  financial  stature  increased.  Daisy 
was  that  woman,  and  he  loved  her.  If 
she'd  give  him  the  nod,  he'd  go  ahead 
and  build.  It  was  fast  work,  he  admit- 
ted, but  that  was  the  way  he  liked  to 
operate.  Daisy  said  it  sounded  wonder- 
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"The  boss  said  to  tell  you  to  hurry  up  and 
get  well,  Mr.  Peabody,  and  your  job  is 
in  good  hands.  Gosh!  And  I  thought  I'd 
be  an  office  boy  for  the  rest  of  my  life!" 
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ful  to  her,  but  she  wanted  more  time  to 
get  to  know  him. 

After  lunch  the  following  day,  while 
Emily  and  the  baby  napped,  she  sat  out- 
side in  the  sun  knitting  a  bootee  and 
asking  herself  why  she  didn't  feel  hap- 
pier at  the  way  things  were  going.  Her 
eyes  fell  upon  a  big  red  dog  passing 
along  the  far  side  of  the  fence,  down  by 
the  creek.  There  was  purpose  in 
Murph's  pace.  He  ignored  the  Guern- 
sey; for  Frank  he  had  no  time  at  all. 
Daisy  called,  but  he  padded  on  up  the 
creek  oiat  of  sight. 

For  a  time  Daisy  argued  with  her- 
self about  whether  to  call  Riordan. 
Murph's  philandering  was  no  longer 
a  concern  of  hers,  but  she  recalled  the 
love  of  man  and  dog.  She  phoned  him. 

"All  I  have  to  say  to  you,"  she  said 
coldly,  "is  that  your  dumb  dog  just 
passed  here  headed  up  the  crick." 

"Daisy!"  he  cried  hoarsely.  "Daisy, 
bless  your  heart,  1  feel  awfully  peculiar. 
I'll  be  right  over." 

FOR  a  man  on  hoof  he  made  good 
time.  He  looked  bad,  stooped  and 
harassed.  "It  was  very  decent  of  you 
to  call  me  about  Murph,"  he  said,  his 
eyes  burning. 

Knitting,  Daisy  said  nothing.  She 
was  aware  of  shaky  needles. 

"Murph  didn't  get  in  until  nine  last 
night,"  Riordan  said.   "He  was  drunk." 

"Drunk?" 

"I  heard  this  queer  thump  at  the 
door,  like  a  body  falling.  I  figure  he 
missed  the  top  step.  When  I  opened 
the  door,  old  Murph  reeled  in.  He 
stumbled  into  a  wastepaper  basket  and 
collapsed  on  his  blanket,  out  like  a 
light.  His  hair  was  all  mussed  up,  and 
he  reeked  of  booze." 

"Somebody  is  slipping  firewater  to 
weak-minded  Murph?  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing!" 

"I  realize  now  that  he's  been  drink- 
ing on  the  sly  for  several  days,  and 
I  didn't  know."  He  smiled  wanly.  "I 
thought  he  had  a  girl." 

"A  dipsomaniacal  bird  dog  and  a 
lone  drinker  at  that!"  Daisy  didn't 
know  whether  to  laugh  or  not.  "If  you 
don't  mind  my  saying  so,  that  dog's  go- 
ing to  the  dogs." 

He  regarded  her  in  anguish.  "It  isn't 
Murph  that  worries  me.  It's  you.  I 
had  a  terrible  night,  dear.  After  Murph 
staggered  home  I  lay  on  my  cold,  sterile 
inner-spring  thinking  how  much  I  love 
you  and  what  a  selfish  loafer  I've 
been." 

"You  did?  About  time;  in  fact,  it's 
too  late." 

"It  is?"  His  stoop  increased.  "Don't 
tell  me  you  and  Eager  Beaver  Jones 
have—" 

"Everything  but  the  ring."  Daisy 
was  immensely  cheered  by  the  course 
of  events.  "Leo's  building  me  a  big 
house." 

With  a  low,  tormented  cry  Riordan 
batted  the  bootee,  needles  and  yarn 
into  the  grass.  He  knelt  and  tried  to 
embrace  his  beloved.  It  was  an  un- 
handy position,  Daisy  deep  in  a  can- 
vas chair,  Riordan  on  his  knees,  but  he 
managed  to  clasp  her  hands.  "I'll  give 
up  my  shiftless  ways!"  Suppressing  a 
palpable  shudder,  he  said  earnestly:  "I'll 
get  a  job.  I'll  get  up  early  every  morn- 
ing and  work  all  day  for  you!" 

Daisy  simmered  with  warm  and 
kindly  sentiments  for  the  kneeling 
painter,  but  to  the  eye  she  was  calm. 
"Too  late,"  she  remarked  negligently. 

"Jones?  You  love  Jones?" 

She  nodded,  and  his  passion  col- 
lapsed in  ruin.  He  looked  like  a  used 
Roman  candle.  He  started  to  climb  to 
his  feet,  but  it  was  too  soon.   Moments 


such  as  this  are  a  girl's  finest,  and  s 
can  be  forgiven  for  milking  them.  Wi 
a  light  hand  on  his  shoulder,  she  i 
strained  him.  "I  might  think  it  ovei 
she  murmured,  "but  I'm  afraid  it  wo, 
do  much  good." 

Preposterously  grateful  for  this  scri 
of  hope,  he  leaned  in  to  cement  the  coj 
cession  with  a  kiss.  He  got  nowheiT 
"It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  Leo,"  she  sa] 
"Get  up  now,  I'll  help  you  look 
Murph." 

She  changed  shoes,  and  they  set 
up  the  creek,  following  a  path  at  tl 
edge  of  the  trees.  Of  the  carousil 
Murph  they  saw  no  sign.  The  path  tol 
them  a  half  mile  up  the  narrowing  vl 
ley  and  ended  at  Jake  Miller's  bail 
Parked  outside  it  was  an  English 
seater. 

"Leo's,"  said  Daisy.  "What's  he 
ing  iiere?" 

They  were  aware  now  of  quarreli] 
in  the  barn. 

"What  do  you  mean  you've  chang 
your  mind  and  won't  do  it?"  Joii 
shouted.  "Brother,  you've  got  to  do  I 
If  you  don't  I'll  boot  you  off  this  placf 
I'll  see  to  it  you're  sent  up!" 

"Hell   with   you,    Jones!    You  cl 
take    my    Uttle    place,    but    you   ail 
sendin'   old   Jake   nowheres    and  y\ 
know  it!  I've  made  the  stuff  for  mysj 
because    I    couldn't    afford    the   st 
goods.   The  batch  I  was  makin'  up 
you  I  dumped  this   mornin',   becail 
I  don't  want  no  part  of  it,  I  decided.) 
never  have  peddled   a   drop,   so 
means  I  ain't  cheatin'  the  governmd] 
nor  nobody!" 

"But,    Jake,    old    man,"    said    Ul 
abruptly  cajoling,  "look  what  this  m 
can  mean  to  us!   Why,  it's  the  sweetfl 
setup  in  the  world.   Plenty  of  fresh  wl 
ter  right  here  in  the  crick.    SecludC 
You  know  stills  inside  out.   I'll  get  yj 
another  boiler  and  condenser  and 
the  sugar  and  yeast  you  need  for  masj 
I'll  take  care  of  distribution.  All  youl 
got  to  do  is  expand  production.    Y| 
can  stay  right  here  at  home,  and  wc 
out  what  you  owe  me.    The  fedel 
tax  on  whisky  being  what  it  is,  peopl*| 
be  hounding  us  to  buy  every  drop 
make.    We'll  clean  up  fast.    What 
you  say  to  that,  old  man?  A  real  sw(| 
deal,  right?" 

AS  JONES'S  scheme  became  clear] 
.  Daisy,  she  began  to  seethe  with  tj 
furies  of  a  woman  hoodwinked  a 
shamed.  The  guy  was  a  crook.  Rit 
dan  detained  her  as  she  started  for  t 
door.  "Give  Jake  a  chance  to  cl«| 
himself,"  he  whispered.  "Grab  a  kni 
hole  and  watch  a  minute." 

Her  field  of  vision  included  Le 
tweedy  back  and  Jake,  who  was  a; 
ing  wearily:  "Ain't  you  got  dou 
enough,  Jones?  You  got  to  squeeze 
old  crock  like  me  into  makmg  bootll 
alky  for  you,  too?"  He  spat  disgu 
ediy.  "Struttin'  around  town!  Runn 
for  mayor!  If  it's  the  last  thing  I  ei 
do,  I'll  see  to  it  the  folks  in  town  km 
about  the  deal  you  tried  to  pull  he] 
When  I  get  through  speakin'  my  pi© 
you  won't  get  enough  votes  to  cbok( 
gopher!" 

Leo  shrugged.    "Jake  you're  ki 
me.  What's  a  mayor  got?  Nothing 
a  lot  of  headaches."  His  tone  was 
ciliatory.    "But  this  thing  here,  Jal| 
could  be  pretty  nice  for  both  of  us." 

"Faugh!  I'll  have  nothin'  to  do  w 
you."  Jake  slouched  out  of  Dais 
view,  then  said:.  "Wake  up,  Murj 
we're  closin'  up." 

"Murph?  For  the  love  of  God, 
that  Riordan's  mutt?" 

"It  is.  A  grand  dog,  kind  of  light] 
the  head,  but  neighborly.   Come  nosl 
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)  here  the  other  day.   I  give  hitn  a  nip 

my  juice,  and  he's  been  comin'  back 

ery  day.   Developed  a  taste,  has  old 

urph." 

Jones  blew  up  like  home  brew  on  a 
)t  night.  "You  birdbrain!  Riordan's 
;en  scouring  the  country  looking  for 

s  dog!  What  happens  if  he  comes 
looping  up  here  and  finds  the  still? 
et  that  cur  out  of  here!"  He  moved 
viftiy  to  his  left  in  the  barn  darkness 
id  from  Murph  came  a  howl  of  pain 
id  astonishment.  Haunches  down,  he 
reaked  out  of  the  barn,  his  tail  a  red 
jttonhook  between  his  legs. 

"That  ties  it!"  roared  Jake.  "Bootin' 
grand  dog!" 

"Fixing  to  fight  me,  Jake?" 

rHE  two  men  came  into  Daisy's  view 
again.  Leo  was  lifting  Jake  by  the 
lirt  front.  Jake  was  on  tiptoe,  his  shirt 
jiled  out  over  his  belt.  Contemptu- 
isiy,  Leo  backhanded  him  twice  and 
oved.  The  rural  distiller  shot  out  of 
e  barn  in  reverse.  His  short  old  legs 
luldn't  keep  up  with  his  backward 
omentum,  and  he  keeled  over  on  his 
ick.  His  hat  rolled  and  settled.  Jones 
)peared  in  the  barn  doorway. 
"Leo,"  said  Riordan. 
When  Jones  turned,  Riordan  round- 
jused  him.  Leo  went  into  a  sort  of 
ound  loop,  looking  terribly  surprised. 
Daisy  leaped  at  him.  "Swatting  an 
d  man!"  she  cried,  striking  at  him. 
kicking  poor,  drunken  Murph!  Try- 
g  to  be  a  bootlegger!  You  tinhorn, 
)u  had  your  nerve  asking  me  to  marry 
)u!" 

Bruised  and  pale,  Leo  lay  on  his  back 
aring  from  Daisy  to  Riordan.  "Mike! 
aisy!  What's  wrong?" 
In  his  wrath  Riordan  bent  over  Leo 
aking  suggestive  passes  with  his  fists. 
The  first  poke  was  for  Jake!  You  got 
le  coming  for  Murph!  Get  up,  Leo, 
id  get  paid!" 

With  extreme  caution,  Leo  rose  as 
r  as  his  elbows.  His  complexion  was 
at  of  a  mashed  potato,  and  he  was 

Idl   >unting   his    teeth    with    his    tongue. 

J,  Jon't  hit  me  again,  Mike.  I  apologize 
r  kicking  Murph.  I  was  so  excited  I 
dn't  know  what  I  was  doing, 
'ouldn't  do  it  again  in  a  million  years, 
million  years,  Mike."  He  sat  up.  "In- 
ead  of  slugging  me,  Mike  boy,  you 
lould  be  thanking  me." 

™  "Should  I  now?" 
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"Sure  should.  The  commission  met 
at  lunch  today  and  decided  you  were 
the  man  to  do  the  City  Hall  murals.  I 
convinced  them  that  you  being  a  local 
artist  and  a  damned  swell  one  you  de- 
served it.  The  city  council  voted  three 
thousand  for  the  job,  so  you're  in,  Mike 
boy,  and  your  old  buddy  Leo  swung 
the  deal  for  you."  He  searched  Mike's 
face  for  guidance.  "Is  it  okay  to  get  up 
now?" 

Riordan  wasn't  beguiled.  He  knew 
from  talking  to  members  of  the  com- 
mission that  Leo,  after  a  parade  dem- 
onstration of  his  authority  as  chairman, 
would  string  along  with  the  commis- 
sion's recommendation,  for  Leo  was  a 
politician.  But  he  nodded  to  Leo,  for 
his  anger  was  gone,  and  without  it,  he 
couldn't  hit  a  man  like  Leo  more  than 
once  without  being  ashamed  of  himself. 
"One  thing,  there's  Jake  here  without 
a  shanty  to  his  name.  How  much  is 
needed  to  keep  the  wind  and  rain  off 
his  bald  head?" 

"Five  hundred,  Mike,"  said  Jake.  "I 
signed  a  note." 

"Mike,  wait,  I've  got  an  idea!" 
Daisy,  delighted  that  her  lethargic  lover 
had  a  job,  turned  eagerly  to  Jake.  "I'll 
give  Leo  my  check  for  five  hundred, 
Jake,  if  you'll  junk  your  still  and  come 
work  for  us.  I'm  planning  to  build  up  a 
big  flock  of  Orpingtons;  Mike's  going  to 
be  busy  painting,  so  we'll  need  a  man 
to  help  out." 

"I  sure  do  thank  you,  lady.  I'll  have 
them  hens  droppin'  eggs  like  they  was 
shellin'  peas."  Jake  squinted  at  Leo. 
"Bub,  get  the  hell  off  my  land." 

IN  ACCEPTING  the  check,  Leo 
parted  his  face  in  a  fine  political 
smile  and  said  he  hoped  there  were  no 
hard  feelings.  In  reply,  Jake  stated  that 
there  were  all  kinds  of  l^rd  feelings 
and  recommended  Leo's  departure  be- 
fore he,  Jake,  got  to  thinking  about  it 
and  became  dangerous. 

With  Leo  gone  they  went  out  to  look 
for  Murph.  He  was  located  under  the 
shanty  and  they  had  quite  a  time  con- 
vincing him  it  was  all  right  to  come 
out.  He  stuck  close  to  Riordan  when 
his  master  and  Daisy  started  down- 
stream, and  when  they  stopped,  as 
they  frequently  did,  to  put  their  arms 
around  each  other,  Murph  kept  look- 
ing nervously  over  his  shoulder.  He 
was  a  shaken  dog.  -^  -^  ^^ 
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'Cliff  and  I  kept  talking  it  over  until  I  got  it"        bill  yates 
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smoothgrain 
asbestos  siding 


comes  in  lovely  colors 

—never  needs  paint 

to  preserve  it! 

Leading  builders  and  discriminating 
homeowners  have  found  Smooth- 
grain  the  ideal  siding  for  new  houses 
and  remodeling.  Applied  right  over 
weatherbeaten  sidewalls  it  restyles  an 
old  house,  makes  it  look  new  at  low 
cost.  Smoothgrain  combines  the  per- 
manence of  stone  with  the  charm  of 
textured  wood.  Made  of  asbestos  and 
cement,  it  is  fireproof,  rotproof, 
weatherproof.  Ceramic  granules  em- 
bedded in  the  surface  give  a  rich  color 
that  lasts.  See  this  beautiful  Asbestos 
Siding  atyour  Johns-Manville  dealer. 


FRBEI  Send  for  full-color 
booklet  that  gives  full  informa- 
tion about  Smoothgrain  Siding. 
Mail  this  coupon  to  Johns- 
Manville,  Dept.  C- 13,  Box 60, 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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cooking 

anywhere  you  say ! 


Roasts  up  to  9  lbs.  of  meat,  fowl. 
Cooks  entrees,  soups,  stews. 
Rakes  pies,  cakes.  Automatic 
thermostat  — 150'  to  500°  F. 
Five-qt.  aluminum  inset  pan 
lifts  out  for  cleaning.  White 
enamel,  black  and  chromium 
trim.  Aluminum  cover,  steel 
body.  Heavily  insulated.  With 
cookbook.  $21.95.  Three-qt., 
2-heat  Roasterette,  $11.95. 
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TROPICAIRE.  INC  .  SUBSIDIARY    OF    McGRAW 
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Mr.  Cornelius.  I  Love  You 
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from  one  hand  to  the  other,  distract- 
edly. "You  don't  have  any  idea  what 
it's  like  to  be  dying.  Do  you?" 

Mr.  Montgomery  agreed  instantly. 
"No,  I  don't,  Ellen.  The  worst  I  ever 
had  was  a  touch  of  shingles." 

"Don't  be  funny,"  Nell  said,  her  chin 
quivering.  "Don't  be  funny  about  death. 
How  can  you  understand  how  terrible 
it  is  for  Mr.  Cornelius  to  think  he  may 
die,  no  matter  how  much  he  takes  care 
of  himself?  And  that  if  he  doesn't  go 
out  and  see  the  sunshine  and  people 
and  trees  today,  he  may  never  see  them 
again.  Never,  never.  And  you  were 
never  a  great  athlete  like  Mr.  Cornelius, 
so  it's  a  thousand  times  worse  for  him 
than  it  would  be  for  you  to  stay  in  bed. 
And  you  blame  him.  You  blame  him 
for  not  giving  in.   You  blame  him." 

She  paused,  trying  to  steady  her 
voice.  "1  hate — I  hate  people  who  say 
cruel  things  like  that."  She  looked  at 
her  father,  and  he  looked  back.  Then 
she  dropped  her  daisies  onto  her  plate 
amidst  the  uneaten  salmon  and  beets 
and  ran  from  the  room. 

Mrs.  Montgomery,  after  the  slam  of 
the  door  had  stopped  echoing,  leaned 
over  and  began  to  gather  up  the  daisies. 
The  two  girls  left  the  room. 

"What  did  I  say,"  Mr.  Montgomery 
asked,  "to  cause  all  that?" 

Mrs.  Montgomery  continued  to  shake 
bits  of  food  from  the  flowers. 

"Gertrude,  did  what  I  said  sound 
cruel  and  hateful  to  you?" 

"No,  John,  not  to  me,"  she  answered. 
"But  then  I'm  not  in  love  with  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius." 

IN  HER  bedroom,  Nell  sat  down,  her 
head  in  her  hands.  When  she  felt  an 
arm  about  her  shoulders — Jo's  by  the 
weight  and  pressure — she  said,  "Go 
away,  please  go  away  and  leave  me 
alone."  The  arm  remained  where  it 
was.  Jo  knew,  and  so  did  Bernadine. 
Not  much,  because  there  wasn't  much 
to  know,  except  that  she  had  seen  Mr. 
Cornelius  three  times  and  had  spoken  to 
him  twice,  and  that  she  loved  him  and 
would  willingly  die  for  him.  There 
wasn't  much  to  know  by  the  standards 
of  the  outside  world,  but  inside  herself, 
in  her  dreams  and  imaginings,  there  was 
nothing  but  Mr.  Cornelius. 

She  had  decided,  out  of  her  experi- 
ence of  loving  Mr.  Cornelius,  that  the 
knowledge  people  had  of  one  another, 
parents  of  children,  anyway,  was  almost 
nothing.  She  could  sit  at  the  dinner  ta- 
ble with  her  father  and  mother,  answer- 
ing their  questions  about  school,  but,  in 
reality,  be  thousands  of  miles  away  in 
some  hot,  dry  land  nursing  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius back  to  health — and  her  father 
and  mother  never  noticed  her  absence. 

Mr.  Cornelius  was  married  and  the 
father  of  three  boys,  two  of  them  older 
than  she  was.  In  her  dreams  the  boys 
and  Mrs.  Cornelius  simply  vanished. 
She  and  Mr.  Cornelius  often  went  away 
together,  Mr.  Cornelius  saying,  "Nell, 
without  knowing  it,  I  have  been  search- 
ing for  you  all  of  my  life.  My  sickness 
is  no  more  than  the  sum  of  my  disap- 
pointment, and  without  you  I  can  never 
get  well." 

Sometimes  in  her  dreams  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelius came  to  her.  Mrs.  Cornelius 
drove  a  school  bus  and  looked,  in  her 
chauffeur's  cap  and  mannish  jacket,  like 
a  lady  general  in  the  Russian  army; 
more  general  than  lady,  Nell  thought, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  curve  of  her 
bosom  made  her  jacket  gape  between 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  20 

buttons  and  that  the  chauffeur's  cap 
did  not  hide  the  spirals  of  her  deeply 
curled  hair.  When  she  visited  Nell, 
Mrs.  Cornelius  sometimes  said  one 
thing,  sometimes  another.  The  gist  of 
it  all  was:  "My  life  with  Mr.  Cornelius 
has  been  a  failure.  He  has  not  many 
months  to  live.  I  do  not  want  to  stand 
between"  him  and  his  happiness  in  the 
little  time  left.   Go,  with  my  blessing." 

But  most  of  the  time  Mrs.  Cornelius 
and  the  Cornelius  boys  did  not  exist  in 
her  dreams;  even  the  world  as  she  knew 
it  in  real  life  was  greatly  altered;  or  the 
world  Jjerhaps  was  simplified.  Changed, 
anyway,  so  that  it  consisted  of  nothing 
but  sutishine,  a  background  of  sand  or 
water,  and  a  grassy  or  sandy  bank 
against  which  Mr.  Cornelius  reclined, 
getting  well.  And  as  he  got  well,  she 
waited  on  him  and  talked  to  him. 

As  d  matter  of  fact,  every  thought  in 
her  mind  had  become  part  of  an  un- 
ending monologue  directed  toward  the 
ever-present  mental  image  of  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius. Everything  she  saw  immedi- 
ately became  words  in  a  report  to  Mr. 
Cornelius;  and  if,  by  chance,  some  ex- 
perience was  so  absorbing  as  to  momen- 
tarily obscure  his  image,  she  made  up 
for  it  by  living  the  whole  scene  through 
once  again  just  for  him. 

Sometimes  she  imagined  that  Mr. 
Cornelius  kissed  her.  She  had  to  be 
careful  about  these  imaginings,  how- 
ever. She  had  never  been  kissed — 
family  didn't  count,  of  course — and 
since  sne  supposed  that  when  you  were 
kissed  by  the  man  you  loved  the  sensa- 
tions were  near  to  swooning,  swooning 
was  what  she  nearly  did  whenever  she 
had  irriaginings  of  this  kind.  But  most 
often  she  simply  helped  Mr.  Cornelius 
as  he  reclined  in  the  midst  of  the  sunny, 
simplified  landscape,  his  thin,  beautiful 
face  becoming  tanned  and  fuller  as  his 
health  improved — but  not  more  beau- 
tiful.  That  was  impossible. 

She  doted  on  his  hawk  nose  and  dark 
hair;  she  dismissed  every  other  face 
she  saw  as  pudgy  and  ill-shaped  by 
compatison.  In  her  dreams  she  picked 
flowers  for  Mr.  Cornelius,  went  to  the 
library  for  him,  read  to  him,  smoothed 
his  brow,  sometimes  kissed  him  and  al- 
ways, always  gazed  at  him  with  enrap- 
tured eyes.    But  all  the  time  she  was 


imagining  this  life  with  Mr.  Cornell 
she  suffered,  because  Mr.  Cornelius  w 
dying  and  there  was  nothing  she  cou 
do  about  it;  she  suffered  because  si 
had  feelings  which  she  did  not  knc 
how  to  express,  suffered  because  s! 
had  put  the  core  of  her  life  outside 
circumference. 

SHE  sat  up  and  raised  her  head, 
was  still  light  enough  to  see  Bern 
dine  on  the  floor.   The  room  was  qui 
and  warm  and  full  of  misery. 

"There  is  nothing  you  can  do,  Nell 
Jo  said.  "You  love  him  and  he  is  d 
ing.  You  can't  do  anything  about  eith 
one.  All  you  can  do  is  to  endure  it." 

"I  can  do  something,"  Nell  said. 

"What?"  Jo  asked. 

"I  can  go  to  Mr.  Cornelius  and  t< 
him  I  love  him." 

"Oh,  no,  Nell,"  Bernadine  said,  ve: 
shocked.    "You  can't  do  that." 

"Why  not?"  Nell  asked. 

"You  don't  know  whether  he  lovi 
you  or  not." 

"What  does  that  have  to  do  with  i 
I'm  not  going  to  him  to  ask  him  if  I 
loves  me.  I'm  going  to  tell  him  that 
love  him." 

"Is  that  what  you  really  want  to  d 
Nell?"  Jo  asked. 

"No — if  you  mean  by  'want  to,'  c 
I  feel  good  about  going.  I  feel  awf 
about  going.  It  makes  me  feel  sick  i 
my  stomach  to  even  think  about  it." 

"Look,  Nell,"  Bernadine  said.  "I' 
almost  married  myself.  It's  just  a  ma 
ter  of  days.  For  all  practical  purpos' 
I  am  married.  You  must  think  of  M 
Cornelius,  Nell,  and  what  he'd  feel, 
know  if  Howie  was  sick  and  may! 
dying,  he  wouldn't  want  some  othi 
woman  coming  to  his  sickbed  and  sa; 
ing,  'I  love  you.'  The  first  thing  he 
do,  I  know,  is  say  to  me,  'Bernadin 
throw  this  madwoman  out.'  That's  wh; 
Mr.  Cornelius  is  liable  to  say  to  you 

"I  know  it,"  Nell  said  bleakly.        I 

"Well,  then?"  Bernadine  asked.  "Ai! 
you  still  going?" 

Nell  huddled  silent,  unanswering. 

"It's  probably  not  a  very  kind  thit 
to  do,"  Jo  suggested  in  her  dee} 
thoughtful  voice,  "going  to  see  him  no 
when  he's  so  sick." 

"Oh,  I  know  that.    If  I  just  aske 
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J^u may  win  a.  ne^  Plymouth  FREE  \ 


Here's  all  you  have  to  do  to  enter  the  big 
"Meet  the  new  Plymouth"  $25,000  Contest. 

See  the  sensational  new  Plymouth  at  your  Plymouth 
dealer's  beginning  Thursday,  November  20.  Then  secure 
a  contest  entry  blank  from  the  dealer  and  complete 
this  statement  (in  50  words  or  less)  :  "What  I  like  most 
about  the  new  1953  Plymouth  is " 


First  prize— a  brand  new  1953  Plymouth  Con- 
vertible.' The  next  five  prizes  are  new  Plymouth 
Sedans.  Hundreds  of  big  cash  prizes.  See  your 
nearby  Plymouth  dealer  for  entry  blanks  and 
complete  details.  The  contest  closes  midnight 
Monday,  November  24. 

PLYMOUTH  Oivislan  ol  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION,  Oatroit  31.  Micliliin 
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Ready  now  for  the  years  ahead! 


WILL  GET  ALL  82  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 
CHANNELS  AT   THE  TURN  OF  A  KNOB 

It's  complete!  Nothing  more  to 
buy!  You'll  receive  all  new  VHF 
and  UHF  stations  within  range  as 
soon  as  they  come  on  the  air.  Ar- 
vin's  new  28-tube*  super-custom 


chassis  assures  greater  distance, 
finer  picture  quality,  and  freedom 
from  interference  far  exceeding  the 
finest  you've  ever  seen.  Beauti- 
fully styled  cabinets  in  period  and 
modern  design.  See  them!  Arvin 
Industries,  Inc.,   Columbus,  Ind. 

*l ndtulinii  piiturf  n)iit  rectifier  tubes. 


Arvin  Shelburne,  hand-rubbed  Honduras  mahogany,  28  tubes,*  21-inch  Perma-Focus  picture. 
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myself  what  was  kind,  I  would  never 
do  it.  But  what  has  kindness  got  to  do 
with  love?  I'm  not  doing  it  to  be  kind 
to  Mr.  Cornelius.  I'm  doing  it  because 
I  have  to." 

"Have  to?"  Jo  reminded  her,  stead- 
ily. "You  don't  have  to.  Sit  right  here. 
Sit  still.  By  morning  everything  will 
be  different." 

"By  morning  Mr.  Cornelius  may  be 
dead." 

"Well,  then,"  Bernadine  said,  "all 
your  problems  will  be  over.  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius will  be  dead  and  you'll  be  sad. 
But  you  won't've  bothered  him  or  made 
a  fool  of  yourself." 

"I  don't  care  about  making  a  fool  of 
myself." 

"You  do  care,  Nell.  You're  shaking. 
And  think  about  Mrs.  Cornelius.  How's 
she  going  to  feel  about  someone  barg- 
ing in  on  her  sick  husband,  making 
passionate  declarations  of  love?" 

"It  wouldn't  be  passionate.  I  would 
just  say,  very  quietly,  'I  love  you,  Mr. 
Cornelius.'   Then  leave." 

"Nell,"  Bernadine  said,  "what  actu- 
ally do  you  see  yourself  doing?  You 
get  there,  the  whole  family  is  around 
the  bed,  and  doctors  and  priests  too, 
maybe.  What  are  your  plans?  To  say, 
T  beg  your  pardon  but  I've  a  little  mes- 
sage for  Mr.  Cornelius'?  Then  push 
your  way  through  them  all  to  the  bed- 
side, drop  on  your  knees,  kiss  his  wasted 
hand  and  say,  'Mr.  Cornelius,  I  love 
you'?   Is  that  it?" 

"Oh,  don't  heckle  her,  Bernadine," 
Jo  said. 

"What  I  see  myself  doing,"  said 
Nell,  "is  telling  Mr.  Cornelius  some- 
thing I  have  to  tell  him." 

"How,"  asked  Bernadine,  "do  you 
see  yourself  getting  there?"  Howie  was 
in  the  Army;  Bernadine  had  his  car,  and 
she  had  driven  the  girls  home  from 
school.  "Do  you  see  yourself  walking 
eight  miles?" 

"If  I  have  to,"  Nell  said. 

"Okay,"  Bernadine  told  her.  "I'll 
drive  you.  And  let's  go  right  away  and 
get  it  over  with." 

MR.  CORNELIUS  had  moved,  since 
he  had  been  sick,  into  a  small  one- 
room  tent  house  at  the  edge  of  the  wal- 
nut grove  in  which  his  home  stood. 
Here  he  was  away  from  the  noises  of  his 
family  and  was  able  to  get  the  fresh 
air  he  needed.  It  was  nine  o'clock  when 
Bernadine  stopped  the  car  in  front  of 
the  Cornelius  ranch.  A  dim  light  was 
burning  inside  the  tent  house,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
the  crowd  of  people  she  had  prophe- 
sied. "Here  we  are,"  she  said,  turning 
off  the  engine. 

Nell  wished  for  any  catastrophe, 
however  great,  which  would  prevent 
her  from  having  to  leave  the  car.  She 
felt  real  hatred  for  Bernadine  and  Jo. 
Why,  if  they  were  convinced  that  she 
shouldn't  come,  hadn't  they  remained 
steadfast?  What  kind  of  friends  were 
they,  to  give  way  before  their  better 
judgment  so  meekly?  And  what  were 
her  parents  thinking  about?  Why  had 
they  permitted  her  to  go  riding  off  into 
the  night?  And  to  tell  a  man  whom  she 
hardly  knew  that  she  loved  him?  True, 
she  hadn't  told  them  where  she  was  go- 
ing nor  that  she  loved  a  strange  man. 
But  what  were  parents  for  if  not  to  un- 
derstand without  being  told?  She  blamed 
them  for  her  fright  and  unhappiness. 

Still,  anything  that  happened  would 
be  better  than  continuing  to  live  in  a 
make-believe  world  in  which  she  only 
dreamed  that  she  told  Mr.  Cornelius 
she  loved  him.  And  she  knew  that  if 
Bernadine  were  to  start  the  car  now 
she  would  jump  out  and  run  toward  the 


tent  house  and  the  declaration  which 
would  start  her  living  outside  hei 
dream.  She  opened  the  car  door  anc  j: 
stepped  out  into  the  night  air  which?' 
after  the  warmth  of  the  car,  was  damp 
and  cold  against  her  bare  legs  and  arms 
"Cheerio,"  said  Bernadine  quitt 
calmly  as  Nell  was  walking  away  fron- 
the  car  under  the  dark  canopy  of  the 
big  trees  toward  the  dimly  lighted  room 
Why  was  it  so  hard  to  do  what  she  ha 
set  her  heart  on  doing? 

SHE  stood  at  the  screen  door  lookind 
into  the  room,  as  into  a  picture.  WhJ 
did  it  seem  like  a  picture?  The  small 
number  of  furnishings?  Their  neat  arl 
rangement.  dresser  balanced  by  table! 
chair  by  bed?  The  light  falling  fror 
a  bulb,  shaded  by  blue  paper,  so  thai 
part  of  the  room  was  in  deep  shadow^ 
But  most  of  all.  was  it  picture-like  be 
cause  she  had  imagined  the  room  and 
Mr.  Cornelius  for  so  long  that  a  frama 
had  grown  up  about  them  in  her  mindi 
Now  would  it  be  possible  to  break  tha| 
frame?  She  opened  the  screen  door 
stepped  into  the  room,  and  became 
part  of  the  picture  by  that  easy  act. 

Mr.  Cornelius  lay  on  a  high,  narrov 
bed.  He  lay  very  straight,  his  head  supl 
ported  by  three  or  four  pillows  and  hil 
hands  folded  across  an  ice  pack  whiclf 
he  held  to  his  chest.  His  eyes  weri 
closed  and  his  face,  in  spite  of  his  illl 
ness,  was  warm  with  color.  At  the  sigh| 
of  him,  all  of  Nell's  doubts  left  heU 
Oh,  Mr.  Cornelius,  she  thought,  I  dd 
truly  love  you,  and  I  have  come  at  las| 
to  tell  you. 

Without  opening  his  eyes  Mr.  Cor 
nelius  said,  "Joyce,  I  think  I'm  goin| 
to  be  sick." 

Joyce.  Nell  was  surprised  at  thJ 
name.  It  seemed  too  gentle  for  tha 
woman  she  had  thought  of  as  a  buil 
driver.  "It's  not  Joyce,  Mr.  Cornelius,] 
she  said.   "It's  me." 

Then  Mr.  Cornelius  opened  his  eyesi 
and  Nell  was  enchanted  all  over  agaiiT 
by  the  enormous  blaze  of  aliveness  an(| 
understanding  which  she  saw  there. 

"It's  Nell,"  he  said,  in  a  very  lov 
careful    voice,    "the    track-meet    girl.1 
Then  he  closed  his  eyes.   "I'm  going  t<| 
be  sick,"  he  said.  "Hand  me  the  basin.j 

The  basin,  Nell  saw,  was  an  ename 
washbowl  on  the  night  stand  by  the  bed! 
She  got  it,  put  it  on  the  bed  beside  Mr| 
Cornelius. 

"Help  me,"  Mr.  Cornelius  said,  an«j 
Nell  helped  him  the  way  her  mothel 
had  helped  her  when  she  was  sick  aftel 
her  tonsils  were  out,  by  putting  an  arn|j 
around  his  shoulders  to  support  him. 

"Don't  be  scared,"  Mr.  Corneliuj 
whispered.  "It's  not  a  hemorrhage.  rn| 
just  going  to  lose  my  supper." 

He  did,  and  afterward  he  lay  bacll 
against  his  pillows  for  a  minute  or  two! 
then  he  reached  up  his  hand  and  ranf 
the  bell  which  was  suspended  from  thj 
headboard  of  his  bed. 

"A  glass  of  water,"  he  told  Nell,  anil 
Nell  was  holding  it  for  him  to  rinsl 
his  mouth  when  Mrs.  Cornelius  arrived! 
Mrs.  Cornelius  paid  no  more  attentioij 
to  her  than  if  she'd  been  some  kind  ol 
device  to  help  Mr.  Cornelius — like  thl 
ice  pack  or  the  bell.  She  took  the  glasl 
from  Nell's  hand,  slipped  her  arcl 
around  her  husband's  shoulders  ani 
said,  "Frank,  Frank.  Oh,  thank  GocI 
Frank,  no  more  blood.  Just  your  supl 
per  and  that  doesn't  matter.  I  madl 
you  eat  too  much.  This  was  to  be  exj 
pected.  If  you  can  swallow  a  bite  ol 
two  later.  I'll  fix  you  another.  How  d| 
you  feel  now,  honey?" 

Nell  had  backed  away  from  the  betl 
Mrs.  Cornelius  was  wearing  a  housef 
coat  or  dressing  gown  of  deep  red,  lighl 
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led  by  wreaths  of  tiny  yellow  and 
hite  flowers.  What  she  looked  like 
iw  was  not  a  general  in  the  Russian 
my  but  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
ife,  "trusty,  dusky,  vivid,  true,  with 
as  of  gold  and  bramble-dew."  Her 
)som,  which  had  spoiled  the  line  of 
;r  chauffeur's  coat,  was  exactly  right 
r  pillowing  an  invalid's  head  and  her 
lestnut  hair,  curled  corkscrew  crisp, 
id — as  plain  as  any  words — "Never 
ve  up,"  said,  "Fight  on,"  said,  "Defy 
e  universe."  And  all  the  time  she  was 
adling  Mr.  Cornelius  in  her  arms  and 
•Iping  him  rinse  his  mouth,  she  was 
so  pressing  her  cheek  to  his  hair  and 
caking  words  through  which  there 
n  a  mixture  of  laughing  and  joking. 
"Take  this  to  the  bathroom  and 
npty  it,"  she  said  to  Nell  when  Mr. 
Drnelius  had  finished  rinsing  his 
outh.  She  handed  the  basin  to  Nell 
id  nodded  toward  a  door  at  the  back 
the  room.  Nell,  ordinarily  too 
mJiueamish  to  pull  off  her  own  Band- 
1   ids,  took  it  away  without  a  word. 

PTHEN  she  returned,  Mr.  Cornelius 

T  was  once  more  against  his  pillows, 
n  d  Mrs.  Cornelius  was  wiping  his  face 
!3    th  a  damp  cloth. 

•"Where'd  you  come  from?"  she 
rtAced  Nell  as  she  took  the  clean  basin 

om  her. 
From  out  there,"  Nell  said,  nod- 
sijAng  toward  the  road.    "The  girls  are 

liting  for  me.  In  the  car." 

Mrs.  Cornelius  paused  in  her  wash- 
"What  did  you  come  for?" 

Nell  welcomed  the  question.   It  was 
wonderful    help,    like    the    upward 
joJlring  of  the  diving  board  against  her 

et  when  she  was  reluctant  to  plunge 
ti  '  into  deep  water — though  she  no 
f  I  ager  had  so  great  a  need  to  say  what 
i  t  e  had  come  to  say.  Some  change  had 

ken  place  in  her  since  she  had  come 

to  the  room;  what  had  been  locked 
eyi  jside  her  and  had  been  painful,  be- 

use  unsaid,  had  somehow,  without  a 
a  )rd  being  spoken,  gotten  itself  par- 

lUy  expressed.  She  was  not  sure  how. 
vertheless,  she  had  come  to  speak 
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certain  words.  They  were  the  answer 
to  Mrs.  Cornelius'  question.  They 
were  why  she  had  come. 

So,  louder  than  was  necessary,  and 
in  a  voice  cracking  with  strain,  she 
said,  "I  came  to  tell  Mr.  Cornelius  I 
loved  him."  Then  she  turned  resolutely 
and  said  the  words  directly  to  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius: "Mr.  Cornelius,  I  love  you." 

AT  THAT  Mrs.  Cornelius  laughed, 
.  not  jeering,  not  angry,  not  unbe- 
lieving, but  in  the  soft,  delighted  way 
of  a  person  who  has  received  an  unex- 
pected gift,  a  pleasure  never  dreamed 
of  but  one  come  in  the  nick  of  time  and 
most  acceptable. 

"Oh,  Frankie,"  she  said,  running  her 
hand  through  Mr.  Cornelius'  black 
hair,  "look  at  what  we've  got  here." 

"What  we've  got"  was  what  she'd 
said  as  if,  Nell  thought,  I'd  said  I  loved 
them  both.  And  then,  watching  Mr. 
Cornelius  reach  for  his  wife's  hand, 
she  saw  that  there  was  nothing  she 
could  give  to  Mr.  Cornelius  without  giv- 
ing it  also  to  Mrs.  Cornelius.  Because 
they  were  not  two  separated  people. 
They  were  really  one,  the  way  the  Bible 
said.  It  was  an  astounding  discovery. 
It  was  almost  too  much  for  her.  It  held 
her  motionless  and  speculating.  She 
felt  as  if  her  mind,  by  an  infusion  of 
light  and  warmth,  was  being  forced  to 
expand  to  accommodate  this  new  idea. 
And  it  was  an  idea  which,  contrary  to 
all  her  expectations,  she  liked.  It  was 
exactly  what  she  wanted.  Not  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius alone  on  a  stretch  of  desert  sand 
and  she  kissing  his  wasted  hand — in 
spite  of  her  six  months'  dreaming.  What 
she  wanted  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelius. She  was  so  happy  for  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelius' presence  she  almost  took  her 
plump,  brown,  unwasted  hand  to  kiss  it. 

Mrs.  Cornelius,  however,  was  con- 
tinuing her  laughing  murmur  to  her 
husband.  "Frankie,"  she  said,  "oh, 
Frankie,  you  old  jackanapes.  You  old 
irresistible.  What's  all  this  talk  about 
being  on  your  last  legs?  Done  for? 
Caved  in?  With  schoolgirls  coming 
with  professions  of  love?  Pretty  school- 
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"Frankly,  madam,  we  found  we  didn't 
get  too  good  results  with  the  horsey' 
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Thrilling  performance  like  Oldsmobile's  is  worth  preserving  —  so  Olds 
engineers  wisely  protect  every  working  part  of  the  Rocket  engine  with  an 
AC  Oil  Filter  and  Aluvac  Element.  Here's  why — 


1  ALUVAC  keeps  oil  clean  .  .  re- 
moves particles  as  small  as  1/100,- 
000  of  an  inch 

"i  ALUVAC  has  greater  filtering 
area  .  .  .  it's  ten  times  greater  than 
ordinary  elements 

There's  an  AC  Aluvac  Element  made  to  fit  the  oil  filter  on  most  every  car! 
Standard  or  optional  factory  oqulpmont  en   ■uick,  Cadillac,  Chovrolot  and  Oldtmobll* 


^ALUVAC  has  no  harmful  chemi- 
cals .  .  .  won't  destroy  detergents 
in  heavy-duty  oils 

4  ALUVAC  is  dependable  .  .  .  resists 
h£u-mful  acids,  gasoline,  water 


AC      SPARK       PLUa       DIVISION 


GENERAL    MOTORS    CORPORATION 
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Bright  new  idea  that's  sweeping  the  country ! 
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so  MODERN... r/iis  bright  new  idea  that's 
sweeping  the  country!  It"s  delightfully  light 
. .  .  and  downriglit  delicious.  Try  Martini  & 
Rossi  Vermouth  "on-the-rocks"  yourself - 
and  taste  why  so  many  smart  people  are 
serving  it  today!  Yes!  find  out  why  it's 
great  when  you  drink  it  straight! 


And  don  t  forgot:  Insist  on  genuine  imported 
Martini  &  Rossi  Vermouths . . . 
Sweet  for  Matchless  Manhattans 
Extra  Dry  for  Marvelous  Martinis. 

RENFIELD  IMPORTERS  LTD.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 


Martini  &  RossA 

The  largest  selling  imported  vermoutU 


in  America 
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r^prk.  Boy,  we're  not  cashing  in  our 
hecks  just  yet.  Not  us.  What's  your 
lame,  dear?"  she  asked  Nell. 

Mr.  Cornelius  answered  in  his  low, 
lalf-whispering  voice.  "She's  John 
Montgomery's  daughter  Ellen.  They 
;all  her  Nell  at  school." 

"Well,",  said  Mrs.  Cornelius,  "I've 
leard  the  boys  mention  you.  Where'd 
^ou  see  Frank?" 

"At  a  track  meet." 


j|y|"R.  CORNELIUS  said,  "I  stared  at 
L?X  her  some.  Reminded  me  of  you  at 
ler  age.  So  alive." 

"Was  I  ever  like  that?"  Mrs.  Cor- 
lelius  asked  her  husband. 

"That's  what  /  thought  about  Mr. 
omelius,"  Nell  said. 

"Alive?"  asked  Mrs.  Cornelius. 

"Oh,  yes.  More  than  anyone  there, 
viore  than  the  boys.  I  thought  his  eyes 
ed  on  the  sights,"  she  said,  daring  the 
)oetry  of  her  thoughts. 

"Fed?"  Mrs.  Cornelius  studied  the 
vord,  then  accepted  it.  "I  see  what  you 
iiean.  Now,  Frank,"  she  said,  "will 
ou  lie  still  and  take  care  of  yourself? 

nknown  schoolgirls  loving  you  and 
vanting  you  to  get  well.  You  do,  don't 
ou?"  she  asked  Nell. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Nell  said.  "I  was  willing 
0  die  for  him." 

Her  voice  evidently  convinced  Mrs. 
Tornelius.  "Oh,  Frank,"  she  said, 
schoolgirls  willing  to  die  for  you  and 
ou  not  half  trying." 

"Mrs.  Cornelius,"  Nell  said,  wanting 
—since  even  partial  confession  made 
ler  feel  so  much  better — to  tell  every- 
hing,  "I  ought  to  tell  you  something 
-Ise."  She  stumbled  for  words.  "I 
)ught  to  tell  you  what  else  I  planned." 

"1  bet  you  planned  to  run  away  with 
^rank  and  nurse  him  back  to  health." 

Nell  was  amazed.  "Yes,"  she  said, 
ler  face  burning  with  guilt  and  foolish- 
less,  "yes,  I  did.   How  did  you  know?" 

"Oh,  Frank,  doesn't  it  bring  it  all 
lack  to  you?  No  wonder  you  were  re- 
nindcd  of  me.  I  was  going  to  run  away 
vith  the  minister,"  she  said,  turning  to 

ell.  "Save  him  from  his  wife  and  fam- 
ly.  And  he  was  the  most  beautiful  man 
n  the  world,  Frank.  You  can't  hold  a 
andle  to  your  father — never  could." 

Nell  wanted  to  say  something,  but 
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she  couldn't  settle  on  what.  She  had 
too  many  emotions  to  express:  exhilara- 
tion at  being  released  from  the  isola- 
tion of  her  dreaming;  relief  to  find  that 
other  girls  had  loved  secretly  too.  but 
most  of  all,  joy  to  have  acted,  to  have 
made  for  herself  a  single  undivided 
world  in  which  to  live. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Cornelius,"  she  said. 

"Nell,"  asked  Mrs.  Cornelius,  "can 
you  play  cards?   Or  checkers?" 

"Yes,"  Nell  said,  "I  can.   I  like  to." 

"And  read  out  loud?  Of  course  you 
can  do  that,  can't  you?  Why  don't  you 
come  read  to  Frank?  And  play  cards 
with  him?  It  gets  so  darn'  lonesome  for 
him.  I  work.  The  boys  work,  and  be- 
sides they  haven't  got  enough  patience 
to  sit  still.  And  the  good  people  come 
in  and  tell  Frank  how  their  uncles  or 
mothers  passed  away  with  consumption 
and  for  him  to  be  resigned.  He  needs 
somebody  interested  in  living,  not  dy- 
ing.  Would  you  come?" 

"Oh,  yes.  If  you  want  me — if  he 
wants  me.  I  could  come  every  day  all 
summer." 

"Okay,"  Mrs.  Cornelius  said,  "we'll 
plan  on  it.  Now  you'd  better  run  on. 
Frank's  had  a  bad  day.  He's  worn  out." 

Nell  looked  at  Mr.  Cornelius.  His 
eyes  were  closed,  but  he  opened  them 
at  Mrs.  Cornelius'  words  and  made  a 
good-by  flicker  with  the  lids. 

"Good  night,"  Nell  said. 

Mrs.  Cornelius  went  to  the  door  with 
her.  "We'll  count  on  you,"  she  said 
once  again  and  put  a  hand  on  Nell's 
shoulder  and  gave  her  a  kind  of  hu- 
morous, loving  shake. 

Nell  flew  to  the  car  propelled,  it 
seemed,  by  the  beat  of  her  heart  as  a 
bird  is  propelled  by  the  beat  of  its 
wings.  The  walnut  leaves  were  alive 
and  fluttering  in  the  warm  air,  and,  all 
about  her,  mockingbirds  were  singing 
like  nightingales.  As  she  emerged  from 
the  grove  she  saw  the  June  stars,  big 
and  heavy,  looking  like  white  June 
roses.  This  is  the  happiest  hour  of  my 
life,  she  thought,  and  she  yearned  to 
do  something  lovely  for  the  girls,  some- 
thing beautiful  and  memorable,  but  all 
she  could  think  of  was  to  ask  them  to  go 
to  town  for  milk  shakes. 

"I  could  stand  some  food,"  Berna- 
dine  said,  "after  all  that  waiting." 
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"Now  you  boys  are  familiar  with  the  rules  of 
the  State  Athletic  Commission.  However, 
these  people  have  paid  to  see  a  fight  .  .  .' 
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"He  was  sick,"  Nell  explained,  "and 
Mrs.  Cornelius  and  I  had  to  take  care 
of  him." 

"Mrs.  Cornelius?  Did  she  come  out 
there?" 

"Why,  of  course,"  Nell  answered. 
"Wouldn't  you  if  Howie  was  sick?" 

Bernadine  had  no  answer  to  this.  She 
started  the  car,  and  after  they  had  gone 
a  mile  or  so,  Jo  asked,  "Did  you  tell 
him?" 

"Of  course." 

"And  does  he  love  you?"  Bernadine 
asked. 

Nell  felt  rather  sorry  for  Bernadine. 
"You're  a  fine  one  to  be  getting  mar- 
ried," she  said.  "Of  course  he  doesn't. 
He  loves  Joyce." 

"Joyce?  Who's  Joyce?" 

"Mrs.  Cornelius.  I  remind  him  some 
of  her.  I  adore  Mrs.  Cornelius.  She 
is  like  Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
and  they  are  one  person — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cornelius,  I  mean.  They  are  truly  mar- 
ried. I  don't  suppose  you  understand," 
she  said,  arrogant  with  new  knowledge, 
"but  what  is  for  the  one,  is  for  the 
other.  I'm  going  to  help  her  take  care 
of  him  this  summer.  Isn't  that  won- 
derful? Maybe  I  can  really  help  him 
get  well.  Isn't  this  the  most  gloriously 
beautiful  night?  Oh,  I  think  it's  the 
most  significant  night  of  my  life." 

THE  two  girls  were  silent,  but  Nell 
was  too  full  of  her  own  emotions  to 
notice.  When  they  went  in  to  the  soda 
fountain,  she  looked  at  their  reflection 
in  the  mirror  and  liked  what  she  saw. 
The  three  of  them  had  always  been 
proud  of  one  another.  Bernadine  had 
glamor,  Jo,  character,  and  Nell,  per- 
sonality; that  was  the  division  they 
made  of  themselves.  "Look  at  Berna- 
dine, listen  to  Nell,  and  let  Jo  act," 
someone  had  said.  Oh,  but  I've  broken 
through  that,  Nell  thought — I  can  act, 
too.  She  searched  for  some  understand- 
ing of  the  part  Mrs.  Cornelius  had 
played  in  that  break-through.  If  she  had 
said,  "You  wicked  girl,"  made  her  feel 
that  loving  was  a  terrible  thing,  would 
she  have  been  pushed  back,  fearful, 
into  the  narrowness  of  dreaming  and 
into  dreaming's  untruths?  She  didn't 
know.  She  couldn't  hold  her  mind  to 
such  abstractions. 

"What  we  want,"  she  said  to  Lester 
Riggins.  the  boy  at  the  fountain,  "is 
simply  the  most  stupendous,  colossal, 
overpowering  concoction  you  ever 
served." 

"This  a  special  night?"  Lester  asked. 

"Superspecial." 

"How  come?" 

"Bernadine's  going  to  be  married," 
Nell  told  him. 

"Known  that  for  six  months." 

"Jo's  been  accepted  for  Stanford. 
With  special  praise." 

"Old  stuff." 

"Then  there's  me." 

"What  about  you?" 

"I'm  alive." 

"That's  different,"  Lester  said.  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  in  the  first  place? 
How  do  you  like  it?" 

"Being  alive?  Fine,"  said  Nell.  "Bet- 
ter than  shooting  stars." 

"Okay,  okay,"  Lester  said.  "This  ob- 
viously merits  the  Riggins  special.  Ex- 
pense any  consideration?" 

"No  consideration,"  Nell  said. 

He  brought  them  something  shaped, 
roughly,  like  the  Eiffel  Tower  but  more 
dramatically  colored. 

"Here  it  is,  girls.  Here's  to  being 
alive!" 

They  sank  their  spoons  in  and  ate 
away,  their  appetites  equal  to  the  whole 
— color,  size,  sweetness  and  multiplic- 
ity of  ingredients.  -^  -^  -^ 
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A  dii;ty,  damaged  or  over-age  motor  _ 
thermostat  impairs  your  car's  cool-  - 
ing  system.  This  often  results  in  en-  ■ 
gine  "boil-overs"  and  loss  of  anti-  J 
freeze.  Also,  an  over-heated  engine  z 
wastes  gas  and  oil  .  .  .  while  one  that  ■ 
runs  too  cold  results  in  failure  to  ■ 
warm  your  car  heater.  ' 

So  protect  both  your  comfort  and  ■ 
your  pocketbook.  G.et  your  Service  ■ 
Man  to  check  your  car  thermostat.  ■ 
And  if  a  new  one  is  needed  —  ^ 

Replace  wifh  / 

/lufosfaf 


motor 
thermostat 
fcyFultonSylpfion/J 


Get  faster  starts  and  faster  warm-  ■ 

ups  with  Autostat.  Get  more  miles  1 

per  gallon,  more  comfort  per  mile.  ! 

Save   oil   and    reduce   car   mainte-  ■ 

nance.  Types  for  every  make  and  ■ 

model;  quality-made  by  the  pioneer  ■ 

builder  of  car  thermostats.  | 

■ 

In   home,   industry  and   tronsportotion,         yM^ 
EVERYTHINGS  UNDER  CONTROt        » 

CONTROLS   COMPANY 

FULTON  SYLPHON 

DIVISION 

KNOXVIUE,   TENN. 

RIDGEPORT 
OSTAT   DIVISION 

BRIDGEPORT,   CONN, 


nllier's  for  November  22,  1952 


"Old  Scratch"  inventor  Bill  Kirk 


Starting  a  Steak 
From  Scratch 

Insect-plagued  cattle  finally  have  a  machine  that  takes  care  of  a 
historic  itch.    Their  comfort  is  expressed  in  plenty  of  extra  beef 


IF  TEXAS  cattle  could  vote,  an  easygoing,  be- 
spectacled ex-cowboy  named  Bill  Kirk  prob- 
ably could  name  his  post — governor.  President, 
dictator  or  king — and  win  by  a  whopping  majority. 
He  has  contributed  to  the  everlasting  comfort  of 
the  beasts  on  the  range  (and  to  his  own  good  for- 
tune) with  one  amazingly  simple  invention:  a  ma- 
chine which  for  the  first  time  in  bovine  history  lets 
cattle  scratch  where  they  itch. 

His  is  no  minor  accomplishment.  Generations 
of  long-horned  and  white-faced  cattle  on  the  Texas 
plains  have  been  pestered  by  flies,  fleas,  ticks,  war- 
bles and  other  insects  and  bugs.  Since  they  have 
no  claws  or  fingernails  to  scratch  with,  the  animals 
suffered  constant  frustration  and  discomfort.  They 
literally  lost  weight  from  worrying.  And  out  on 
the  range  lost  weight  means  lost  profits.  Something 
had  to  be  done — and  Kirk  did  it. 

"A  dog  has  a  paw,  and  a  cat  has  a  claw,"  Kirk 
observes  in  a  soft,  easy  drawl,  "but  a  poor  steer, 
without  any  outside  aid,  is  in  a  bad  way.  All  it 
can  do  is  stomp  its  feet,  or  rub  up  against  a  dry, 
hard  wooden  post  or  tree.  Even  then  it  can't  reach 
most  of  the  itchy  spots — and,  often  as  not,  the 
spots  it  does  reach  get  infected." 

Kirk,  who  is  a  forty-seven-year-old  bachelor, 
claims  his  sympathy  for  helpless,  itch-ridden  cattle 
has  been  with  him  ever  since  he  was  knee-high  to  a 
heifer  on  the  family  ranch.  However,  it  wasn't  un- 
til two  and  a  half  years  ago,  when  he  was  running 
a  four-section  ranch  in  the  Panhandle,  that  he 
found  something  to  do  about  it.  By  way  of  prepa- 
ration, he  had  made  a  hobby  of  inventing  as  long 
as  he  can  remember.  Back  when  he  was  only  ten 
he  decided  that  whipping  a  team  of  lagging  horses 
was  too  strenuous,  so  he  figured  out  a  scheme  where 
all  he  had  to  do  was  push  a  button  and  the  recalci- 
trant horses  would  get  a  light  electric  shock. 

During  World  War  II,  Bill  got  a  job  in  a  Kings 
Mill,  Texas,  plant  doing  war  work.  There,  he 
doped  out  several  important  laborsaving  devices. 
Once,  when  he  was  running  a  big  power-punch 
press  with  two  other  men,  he  adapted  the  machin- 
ery so  the  crew  could  turn  out  its  full  eight-hour 
quota  of  steel  in  two,  hours.  "After  that  we  could 
loaf  six  hours,"  he  says  with  an  air  of  remembered 
satisfaction.  But  Bill's  inventing  talent  eventually 
backfired  on  him.  The  plant  manager  recognized 
his  ability  and  soon  put  him  to  work  full  time — 
figuring  out  ways  to  save  labor  for  other  people. 

After  the  war,  Bill  went  back  to  work  on  a  ranch 
near  Higgins,  Texas,  which  is  in  the  Panhandle  on 
the  Oklahoma  line.  With  200  head  of  cattle  to 
keep  sprayed,  oiled  and  doctored,  he  was  a  busy 
cowboy — and,  at  forty-five,  some  of  his  old  spry- 
ness  had  gone.  "What  made  me  mad,"  he  says, 
"was  to  see  all  kinds  of  cow  power  going  to  waste, 
rubbing  itself  up  and  down  and  round  and  round, 
and  not  doing  anybody  in  the  world  any  good."  So 
one  day  he  pushed  back  his  sombrero,  wiped  the 
sweat  off  his  forehead,  and  decided  to  rig  up  an 
automatic,  self-service  scratching  device. 

Kirk's  first  attempts  would  have  done  justice  to 
a  Rube  Goldberg  cartoon.  But  soon  he  had  the 
gadget  simplified  down  to  a  single  metal  drum  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  waste  oil  and  insecticide,  with 
guy  wires  running  down  from  the  top  of  it  to  the 
end  of  a  homemade  stand.  He  strung  the  wires 
solid  with  washers  and  fixed  it  so  the  oil  in  the 
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drum  could  constantly  trickle  down  to  keep  the 
washers  soaked.  He  rolled  the  contraption  out  to 
the  water  hole  and  waited. 

The  cattle  approached  cautiously  and  sniffed. 
Then  they  rubbed  against  the  washers  a  little.  Sure 
enough,  their  backs  got  scratched.  So  then  they 
scratched  a  lot — and  began  pushing  one  another 
out  of  the  way  to  scratch  some  more.  Where  they 
scratched,  they  were  oiled.  And  where  they  were 
oiled,  the  bugs  disappeared.  "Those  critters  were 
practically  purring  and  smUing,"  Kirk  says,  "and  I 
was  pretty  comfortable,  too,  what  with  a  load  of 
spraying  and  doctoring  off  my  hands." 

With  all  the  spare  time  Bill  now  had,  he  put  to- 
gether another  cow  scratcher.  Although  he  made 
no  technical  changes,  he  was  careful  to  make  the 
new  model  a  little  more  shiny  and  elegant.  Then, 
with  only  1 1  cents  in  his  pockets,  he  borrowed  a 
truck  and  hauled  the  contraption  he  had  named 
Old  Scratch  to  the  Amarillo  Fat  Stock  Show. 

At  first  all  the  proud  inventor  got  for  his  pains 
was  a  big  haw-haw.  Exasperated,  he  told  one 
laughing  rancher:  "Mister,  you  show  Old  Scratch 
here  to  your  animals  and  they'll  grin  even  more 
than  you  are.  And  for  a  different  reason." 

Being  a  man  of  sporting  blood,  the  rancher  or- 
dered a  half  dozen.  He  and  his  cattle  put  the  okay 
on  Old  Scratch,  and  Bill  was  in  business. 


Scratching  on  Bill's  machine  makes  cows  more 
contented  than  they  would  be  hearing  the  music 
of  Pan's  pipes.  Since  the  contentment  from  scratch- 
ing eventually  materializes  as  flesh  on  the  hoof 
and  steak  on  the  dinner  table,  it's  one  of  those  rare 
instances  when  everybody  is  happy.  But  no  one  is 
happier  than  Bill  Kirk.  "What  could  make  a  lazy 
man  like  me  more  delighted,"  he  wants  to  know  as 
his  sales  soar  upward,  "than  not  having  to  work, 
except  when  you  feel  like  it?" 

The  Kirk  Manufactiiring  Company  has  now 
sold  more  than  8,000  Old  Scratches  to  farms  and 
ranches  all  over  the  United  States.  Figuring  that 
100  cattle  use  every  Old  Scratch  (a  conservative 
estimate)  and  that  each  animal  gains  18  pounds 
(also  conservative)  through  using  it,  that  makes 
about  14,400,000  pounds  of  beef  that  Bill  Kirk  has 
added  to  the  American  food  supply. 

What  just  a  short  time  ago  was  a  small  one- 
man  plant  in  Amarillo  has  grown  into  an  impres- 
sive factory  occupying  over  two  acres  of  land, 
employing  some  50  men,  and  capable  of  turning 
out  50  Old  Scratches  a  day.  Since  the  machines 
sell  for  $198.50  F.O.B.  Amarillo,  Bill  is  well  on 
his  way  to  becoming  a  wealthy  man.  As  one  of  his 
friends  remarked  proudly:  "Wouldn't  you  know  it 
would  take  a  Texan  to  figure  out  a  way  to  get  rich 
off  the  itch?"  Albert  Rosenfeld 


I  t 


A  tenderloin  on  the  lioof  contentedly  scratches  itself  on  one  of  Kirk's  machines. 
Oil  running  down  the  wires  helps  rid  cattle  of  insects  which  caused  the  itching 
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The  EXTRA  YEARS  make  the  DIFFERENCE 
in  the  great  Bourbon  Taste 
and  Character  of  nTjTJ 

HICKORY 

STRAIGHTjQUJ^BQJf  WHISKY 
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When  Mr.  Phelps  allowed  his  gaze 
to  stray,  Towson  swept  the  papers 
off  his  desk.  "Dropped  something," 
he  said,  and  got  down  on  his  knees 


How  Towson  Passed  Akebra 


He  couldril  tell  hot  from  cold,  or  an  X  from  a  noun,  but  in  football — ah,  the  ivonders  he  performed 


AT  FIRST  glance  there  was  nothing  unusual 
/\  about  the  Shrewsbury  campus.  It  was  late 
-^j^  afternoon  on  a  fine  November  day.  The 
grass  was  still  green,  and  the  laurel  and  rhododen- 
dron clustered  waxily  about  the  granite  steps 
of  McGinnis  Administration  Building.  Students 
strolled  and  talked.  There  was  a  confused  game 
of  touch  football  going  on  in  front  of  Brill  House. 
A  First  Former  whose  dink  had  been  snatched 
from  his  head  was  pursuing  the  snatcher  with 
cries  of  incoherent  rage.  But  there  was  an  at- 
mosphere of  worry,  of  real  anxiety,  pervading  the 
school  from  faculty  member  to  handy  man,  from 
Sixth  Form  athlete  to  resident  nurse. 

Mai  Stewart  and  Ed  Turner,  football  captain- 
elect  and  captain  respectively,  walking  with 
furrowed  brows  across  the  lower  quadrangle,  ex- 
pressed this  concern. 

"If  he  flunks  one  more  biweekly,  he's  benched," 
Mai  said.    "And  if  he's  benched  for  the  Ham- 


By  AL  HINE 


mond  game,  there  goes  the  third  leg  on  the  trophy." 
"I  know,"  Ed  said,  "but  what  am  I  supposed  to 
do  about  it?  I  had  Mouse  Malloy  cramming  him, 
and  what  happened?  He  flunked  worse  last  time 
than  ever,  and  Mouse  like  to  had  a  breakdown.  If 
the  best  math  student  in  the  school  can't  help,  then 
what?" 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  bracing  themselves 
against  a  stiff  fall  wind  which  whipped  around  the 
corner  of  Nevin  Dorm.  They  were  student  leaders 
of  the  first  echelon,  and  they  were  faced  with  a 
bona  fide  crisis. 

Towson  Sherman,  the  subject  of  their  worry, 
was  singing  happily  in  the  shower  at  Dilworth 
House.  Oblivious  of  the  protests  of  his  dormitory 
mates,  Towson  sang  in  a  high,  plaintive  key  about 


ILLUSTRATED  BY   TRAN  MAWICKE 


love  and  death  and  betrayal  and  desertion  in  the 
mountains.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Towson  stood  an 
even  six  feet  without  shoes,  and  was  the  hottest 
end  ever  to  defend  Shrewsbury's  honor  in  local 
prep-school  competition.  He  had  beautiful,  blank, 
blue  eyes,  the  placid  disposition  of  a  basset  hound, 
and  an  abounding  awkwardness  when  he  was  any- 
where except  on  a  football  field.  He  hailed  from 
Parkersburg,  West  Virginia.  At  the  moment,  h« 
was  reaching  for  a  high  note  of  woe  and  simul- 
taneously fumbling  for  the  shower  faucets.  Pre- 
dictably, he  drenched  himself  with  scalding  water, 
changed  his  ballad  for  a  parboiled  scream  and 
erupted  from  the  shower  stall. 

Rat  Reece,  a  Fifth  Form  tackle,  caught  him  be 
fore  he  could  carom  into  a  washstand  and  injure 
his  invaluable  frame. 

"Towson,  Towson  boy,"  Rat  said.   "You  gonna    u[|j| 
kill  yourself  someday  like  that.    Remember,  the 
cold   is   always   on   the   right — the   right,   all   the 
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Announcing 

General  Motors 
Better  Highways  Awards 


$194,000  in  awards  for  the  most  practical  solutions 
to  America's  critical  highway  problem 


^very  American  is  intensely  aware  of  the 
(adequacy  of  our  roads  and  streets  to  meet 
)day's  highway  transportation  needs.  Yet  too 
w  have  given  thought  to  a  practical  solution. 

s  a  nation  we  are  not  building  or  improving 
ighways  as  fast  as  our  dependency  upon 
lOtor  transportation  is  increasing. 

he  result  is  a  nationwide  traffic  snarl  that 
)sts  the  public  untold  millions  in  lost  time 
id  causes  needless  accidents  every  day. 

is  a  difficult  problem,  because  modern  high- 
ays  cost  a  lot  of  money.  But  lack  of  them  is 
ysting  even  more! 

0  encourage  all  Americans  to  think  about 
lis  critical  situation  and  come  forward  with 
•actical  solutions,  General  Motors  is  insti- 
ting  the  GM  Better  Highways  Awards  for 
le  best  essays  submitted  on  the  following 
ibject: 

How  to  P\an  and  Pay  for  the  Safe  and 
dequate  Highways  We  Need" 

total  of  162  State,  Regional  and  National 
wards  will  be  given  for  those  entries  which 
e  considered  best  by  an  independent  board 
'  five  judges.  The  following  have  accepted 
)pointment  to  the  board: 

edH.  Dearborn 

President,  National  Safety  Council 

HOMAS  H.  MacDonald 
Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

URTis  W.  McGraw 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  The  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company 

I«1r.  Robert  G.  Sproul 

President,  University  of  California 

D.  Tallamy 

Superintendent,  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  and  President, 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials. 

i<|ntries  will  be  judged  for  originality,  sincer- 
f  and  practical  adaptability— not  on  literary 
erit. 

iiii|ontest  closes  midnight,  March  1.  1953. 
inners  will  be  publicly  announced  as  soon 
ereafter  as  the  judging  can  be  completed. 
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CONTEST    RULES 


1.  WHO  MAY  COMPETE: 
Any  individual  who  is  a  resident 
of  a  state  of  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  may 
compete  for  an  award,  except 
Contest  Judges  and  the  members 
of  their  immediate  families. 

2.  WHAT  IS  TO  BE  SUB- 
MITTED: Each  contest  partici- 
pant shall  submit  an  original 
essay,  with  any  supporting  mate- 
rial or  data  the  participant  may 
desire,  on  the  subject 

"How  to  Plan  and  Pay 

for  the  Safe  and  Adequate 

Highwayt  We  Need" 

3.  HOW,  WHEN,  AND 
WHERE  ENTRY  IS  TO  BE 
SUBMITTED:  To  be  eligible  for 
award  consideration,  each  essay 
must  be  submitted  with  an  offi- 
cial entry  blank  which  may  be 
secured  from  any  General  Motors 
car  or  truck  dealer  or  by  writ- 
ing to 

General  Motors 
Better  Highways  Awards 
General  Motors  Building 
Detroit  2,  Michigan 

Essays  may  only  be  submitted 
with  a  completed  official  entry 
blank,  and  must  be  mailed  to 
the  address   immediately   above. 

To  be  eligible  for  award  con- 
sideration, a  contest  entry  must 
be  postmarked  not  later  than 
midnight,  March  1,  1953,  and 
must  be  received  by  March  14, 
1953. 

4.  GENERAL  REQUIRE- 
MENTS AND  CONDITIONS 
CONCERNING  ENTRIES:  A 
participant  by  submitting  an 
essay  agrees  to  be  bound  by  all 
the  rules  of  the  contest.  Each 
essay  shall  be  in  English,  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only,  and  pref- 
erably typewritten.  Illegible 
essays  will  be  automatically  dis- 
qualified. While  brevity  is  sug- 
gested, no  limitation  is  placed 
on  the  length  of  the  essay.  Par- 
ticipants should  use  the  number 
of  words  they  believe  necessary. 
No  essays  will  be  returned. 
Upon  submission,  each  essay  and 
the  contents  and  ideas  therein 
become  the  property  of  General 
Motors  Corporation  which  shall 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  make 
unlimited  use,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  the  same.  A  participant 
represents  by  submitting  an 
essay  that  its  contents,  in  whole 
and  in  part,  are  original;  and 
participant  further  represents 
that  such  essay  has  not  been 
submitted,  or  in  any  manner 
disposed  of.  to  other  than 
General  Motors  Corporation, 


5.  AWARDS:  Contents  of  essays 
will  be  judged  for  originality, 
sincerity,  and  practical  adapta- 
bility. Awards  in  the  number 
and  amounts  listed  below  will 
be  made  as  determined  by  a 
Board  of  Judges. 

SIX   NATIONAL   AWARDS 

First  Award,  S25.000;  Second 
Award,  $10,000;  Third  Award, 
$5,000;  Three  Honorable  Men- 
tion Awards,  each  $3,000. 


NINE  REGIONAL  AWARDS 

For  the  best  essay  submitted 
from  each  of  nine  regional  sec- 
tions* of  the  United  States, 
each  $2,500. 


*S  litres  in  eluded  in  emh  region 
are  listed  in  "The  General 
Motors  Belter  Higbirays  Aivards 
Facts  Boot." 

147   STATE   AWARDS 

49  First  Awards,  one  for  each 
state  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, each  $1,500. 

98  Honorable  Mention  Awards, 
two  for  each  .state  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,   each    $500. 

The  selection  of  award  winners 
will  be  made  from  all  entries  as 
a  group.  National  award  win- 
ners will  be  selected  first  and 
thereupon  automatically  elimi- 
nated from  further  award  con- 
sideration. Regional  award 
winners  will  be  selected  next 
from  the  remaining  entries  and 
will  automatically  upon  selec- 
tion be  eliminated  from  further 
award  consideration.  From  the 
entries  remaining  after  the  selec- 
tion of  national  and  regional 
award  winners,  state  award  win- 
ners will  be  selected.  No  par- 
ticipant may  win  more  than  one 
award.  In  the  event  of  ties  for 
a  particular  award,  or  in  the 
event  that  an  essay  of  an 
employe  of  General  Motors 
Corporation,  or  one  of  its 
domestic  subsidiaries,  is  an 
award  winner,  duplicate  awards 
will  be  made. 

6.  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
AWARDS:  The  names  of  all 
award  winners  will  be  announced 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
close  of  the  contest. 

7.  The  decisions  of  the  Board 
of  Judges  with  respect  to  awards 
and  all  other  contest  matters 
are  final  .ind  binding  on  each 
participant. 

8.  The  contest  and  awards  made 
in  connection  with  the  contest 
are  subject  to  all  applicable 
local,  state,  and  federal  laws  and 
regulations. 


THE  GENERAL  MOTORS 
BETTER    HIGHWAYS  AWARDS 

*'Hov/  to  Plan  and  Pay 

for  the  Safe  and  Adequate 

Highways  We  Need" 

SIX    NATIONAL   AWARDS 

FIRST  AWARD $25,000 

SECOND  AWARD $10,000 

THIRD  AWARD $  5,000 

THREE  HONORABLE 

MENTION  AWARDS    .     .   each  $  3,000 

NINE    REGIONAL    AWARDS 

For  the  best  essay  submitted  from 
each  of  nine  regional  sections*  of 
the  United  States    ....   each     $  2.500 

147    STATE    AWARDS 

49  First  Awards,  one  for  every  state 

and  District  of  Columbia.     .    each     $   1,500 

98  Honorable  Mentions,  two  for  every 

State  and  District  of  Columbia,  each     S      500 

'■'States  included  in  each  region  are  listed  in  "The 
General  Motors  Better  Highways  Awards  Facts 
Book" 


FREE  -  HIGHWAY  FACTS  BOOK 
for  your  guidance  in  the  contest 

Information  about  the  highway  crisis  that  will 
be  helpful  in  preparing  your  entry  is  contained 
in  "The  General  Motors  Better  Highways 
Awards  Facts  Book." 

You  can  get  your  copy,  containing  official  con- 
test entry  form,  from  any  General  Motors  Dealer 
(Chevrolet.  Pontiac,  Oldsmobile,  Buick.  Cadillac 
and  GMC  Truck),  or  write  to  the  address  shown 
below. 


ddress  all  entries  to:  General  Motors  Better  Highways  Awards,  General  Motors  Bidg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SEND  FOR  THIS 

GIANT  TRAIN  BOOK 


TODAY! 


# 


48  BIG  PAGES 
OVER  100  COLOR   PICTURES 

Look  'em  over!  Read  all  about  'em. 
New  American  Flyer  Trains  with  sen- 
sational Air  Chime  Whistle  —  the 
world's  only  scale  model  trains  that 
run  on  real  2-rail  track — puff  smoke — 
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time.  You  could  go  into  shock  from  a 
thing  like  that."  Rat  had  already  set  his 
sights  on  medical  school. 

"Right,  right,  right's  the  hand  with 
the  wart,"  Towson  mumbled  to  himself 
as  if  reciting  an  incantation.  "I'm  sorry, 
Rat,"  he  said  more  clearly.  "That  old 
shower  always  seems  to  throw  me.  You 
know,  I  just  get  singing  in  there,  like 
I'm  Johnnie  Ray  or  somebody,  and  I 
forget  what  I'm  doing."  He  shook  his 
head  free  of  water  like  a  puppy  and 
set  about  drying  himself. . .  . 

"I  understand  the  problem,  Bucky," 
headmaster  Austin  Drummond  said  to 
athletic  director  Buckminster  Bolton, 
"and  believe  me,  I  worry  about  it  as 
much  as  you  do,  but  let's  try  to  think 
constructively.  I  know  we've  had  our 
little  differences,  but  you  can't  believe 
I'd  let  that  affect  my  thinking  on  a  sub- 
ject as  important  as  the  Hammond 
game."  It  still  annoyed  the  headmas- 
ter that  Bucky  had  convinced  the 
alumni  they  should  support  a  new  field 
house  rather  than  a  new  library,  but 
the  Drum  was  willing  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones — temporarily,  at  least. 

"The  unfortunate  fact  is,"  said  Mr. 
Phelps,  Third  Form  mathematics  mas- 
ter, "that  Towson  cannot  pass  algebra. 
I  make  every  allowance  I  can,  Bucky.  I 
even  give  him  points  for  spelling  his 
name  right,  but  the  rest  of  the  boys 
know  he  can't  pass,  and  it's  like  the 
Drum — Mr.  Drummond — says: 
if  you  make  an  exception  for 
Towson,  the  gates  are  wide  open. 
You  know  how  much  outside 
pressure  from  the  parents  and 
alumni  we  have  to  fight.  After 
all,  we  know  how  you  stood  up 
against  giving  a  varsity  letter  to 
Tim  Granger,  even  though  his 
father  was  head  of  the  alumni 
association.  You  give  in  once, 
you  give  in  every  time." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  Bucky  said, 
"but  what  I  don't  get  is  why  we, 
three  grown  men  with — let's  see 
— a  total  of  forty  years  in  school- 
work,  can't  outwit  a  bunch  of 
teen-age  kids." 

"The  outwitting  of  a  bunch  of 
teen-age  kids,  as  you  put  it, 
Bucky,"  the  Drum  said  thought- 
fully, making  an  arch  with  the 
tips  of  his  fingers,  "is  a  continu- 
ing and  endless  problem  which 
has  turned  my  hair  quite  white, 
removed  yours  completely  and 
already  made  deep  inroads  on 
Phelps's  temples.  I  would  sooner 
be  an  arbiter  in  Korea — but 
there  must  be  some  way." 


MAL  STEWART  and  Ed 
Turner  knocked  on  Midget 
Lind's  door  long  before  the 
breakfast  bell  rang  next  morn- 
ing. Midget  was  a  Second  Form 
honor  student,  and  small  even 
for  that.  His  roommate  opened 
the  door  blearily  and  blinked  his 
eyes  with  awe  at  a  visit  from  two 
such  distinguished  elders. 

"Come  on  in,"  he  said,  when 
they  asked  for  Lind.  "I'll  wake 
Midget  up." 

Ten  minutes  later,  with  the  air 
of  a  foreign  minister  concluding 
a  successful  parley,  Ed  Turner 
wound  up  his  explanation. 

"So  that's  it,"  he  said.  "You're 
hot  on  algebra,  a  class  ahead  of 
your  form.  But  you're  not  in 
Phelps's  class,  and  so  you  won't 
be  taking  the  exam  at  the  same 
time  as  Towson.  You're  the 
smallest  kid  in  the  school,  and 
you  can  fit  easy  into  a  duffel  bag. 


And  so  Towson  goes  into  the  exam  car- 
rying a  duffel  bag,  which  contains  you 
and  a  flashlight  and  a  pencil.  Then  he 
puts  an  exam  and  a  bluebook  in  the  bag 
with  you.  You  do  the  exam  in  the  duf- 
fel bag  and  pass  it  back  to  him.  He 
turns  it  in.  He  passes.  He  plays  in  the 
Hammond  game,  and  we  win.  Phelps 
won't  give  it  a  tumble.  Towson  can  tell 
him  the  duffel  has  his  football  stuff  in  it. 
You're  a  good  kid,  Midget,  and  don't 
think  that  this  won't  be  remembered 
two-three  years  from  now  when  you're 
up  for  honor  societies.   Get  it?" 

"I  get  it,"  the  Midget  said,  proud  in 
all  his  four  feet  one  inch.  "But  won't 
Phelpsy  notice  the  bag  wiggling?" 

"Not  Phelps,"  Mai  said  definitely. 
"He  never  moves  from  his  seat,  and 
Towson  sits  in  the  back  row.  Phelps 
just  looks  for  cheating  at  desk  level. 
Let's  shake  on  it." 

ED  TURNER  tackled  Towson  in  the 
latter's  room,  a  den  replete  with  pho- 
tographs of  Marilyn  Monroe  and  pine- 
needle  pillows  from  the  Luray  Caverns. 

"You  know  we  wouldn't  condone 
cheating,  if  it  was  really  cheating,"  he 
explained,  "but  this  is  different.  As  sec- 
retary of  the  student  council,  I  wouldn't 
be  in  on  anything  that  wasn't  for  the 
good  of  Shrewsbury.  And  all  the  other 
guys  feel  the  same  way." 

"I  know,  Ed,"  Towson  said  wearily. 
"I  just  hate  to  do  anything  so  downright 
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sneaky,  but  if  you  all  agree  on  it,:"|! 
good  enough  for  me.  Your  word  is'» 
bond,  as  the  feller  says."  I 

Ed  and  Mai  automatically  made  iL 
of  the  mangled  idiom  to  add  it  to  o  sr 
choice  Towsonisms,  such  as  "Eas'js 
shooting  apples  in  a  barrel"  and  "'  jt 
blue  serge  is  always  picking  up  fli." 
Then  they  concentrated  on  a  thorclrh 
recapitulation  of  the  exam  strategy. 

"I  tried  once  to  get  him  to  prelld 
that  algebra  was  like  a  football  gar'," 
Mr.  Phelps  explained  to  the  Drume- 
tween  morning  classes.  "You  knoS-. 
teaching  by  analogy.  But  it  didn'i'lo 
any  good.  If  it  weren't  too  late  for  is 
test,  I'd  try  teaching  him  with  a  1|. 
billy  ballad."  The  mathematics  mai 
sang,  in  a  wail  like  Towson's: 

"I'm  a  lonely  ole  letter, 
My  name  is  jus'  X, 
If  you  don't  find  my  val-ue, 
Your  true  love  I'll  hex." 

"It's  the  best  idea  yet,"  the  DJ 
said,  "but  it  is  too  late.   We'll  just 
to  keep  our  fingers  crossed  along 
the  rest  of  the  school.    And,  uh, 
whatever  breaks  we  can.    There 
be  some  exam  simple  enough  evei 
Towson.   Just  as  a  suggestion,  coul 
you  give  him  one  of  the  problei 
has  solved  in  the  past?" 

Mr.  Phelps's  face  lighted  hopefi 
"Too  bad  about  the  Lind  boy,' 
Drum  said.  "Isn't  he  one  of 
geniuses?" 

"No,"  Mr.  Phelps  said.  "] 
get  is  in  Stonington's  class, 
happened?" 

"He  tripped  over  a  rake 
was  running  across  the  c 
and  broke  his  ankle.  Not  cWi 
pound,  not  too  serious.  Duiio 
took  him  down  to  the  infirr 
screaming  bloody  murder, 
seemed  more  upset  about 
ing  some  test  than  about 
pain.  A  peculiar  youth,  bul 
able." 
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When  11  of  14  Children 
Were  Hit  with 


POLIO 


Last  summer  a  bumper  corn  crop  came 
to  the  Iowa  farm  of  Joe  and  Clara  Thiel. 
But  tragedy  came,  too,  with  the  dread 
polio  epidemic  that  swept  their  home. 
The   dramatic   story   appears   next   week 
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BOTH   Ed   Turner   and 
Stewart   had   had   new?) 
Midget's  accident  fifteen  mini 
after  it  happened.    "They  c| 
do  this  to  us,"  Ed  said. 

"Maybe  they  can't,"  Mai 
"but  Midget's  in  the  infirr 
and  even  if  we  smuggled  hir 
you  couldn't  stuff  him  and\ 
cast  and  his  crutches  into  a  ' 
fel  bag." 

"We  have  a  little  over  tfl 
hours  to  be  inspired,"  Ed  sail 

"We  could  drag  in  hI 
Chester,"  Mai  said.  "He[ 
creep,  but  he's  the  closest  t| 
to  a  professional  con  man 
school.  If  he  wasn't  he'd 
been  kicked  out  nine  timesj 
ready." 

"He's  a  fat  blot  on  the] 
name  of  Shrewsbury,"  Ed 
"but  maybe  he  can  help  us. 
port    in    a    swarm,    as    To\| 
says."  .  .  . 

Ed  Turner  was  still  unci 
fortable  and  tight-lipped.  | 
Mai,  he  perched  on  the  edjl 
the  extra  bed  in  Harvey  Chesl 
room.  Chester  had  no  rcl 
mate.  He  sat  in  obese  splol 
on  a  straight-backed  chair.  [ 

"So  you  finally  had  to  loaj 
old  Harve,"  Chester  said, 
all  to  save  the  scholastic  hi 
of  a  character  who  thinks 
with  the  aid  of  Batman,  wor| 
Civil  War.   Well,  well." 

"All  right,"  Mai  said.  "I  kl 
we've  had  our  fights,  but  thiil 
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I  me  to  pull  together.  The  Hammond 
Lime's  at  stake,  and  not  just  the  game 
ut  getting  the  trophy  for  keeps.  I 
now  you  kid  about  athletics,  Harve, 
ut  this  is  a  pretty  important  thing  to 
veryone  else  in  the  school." 

"You  could  do  one  fine  thing  for 
hrewsbury  before  you  go,"  Ed  Turner 
lid  in  a  strained  voice.  "Just  one  thing 
1  make  up  for  all  the  other  things — 
Hitting  down  the  air  conditioning  when 
Irs.  Drummond  had  her  alumni  tea, 
oing  whatever  you  did  do  with  the  Mc- 
iinnis  English  prize  plaque  last  spring." 

Chester's  face  became  wreathed  in  a 
eatific  and  reminiscent  smile. 

"You'd  be  like  that  guy  in  Tale  of 
wo  Cities,"  Mai  said.  "  'It  is  a  far, 
ir  better  thing  that  I  do — '  " 

"Sydney  Carton,"  Chester  said.  "I 
now." 

"This  has  never  been  done  before," 
d  Turner  said  tensely,  "but  I  will 
ersonally  guarantee  that  you  will  be 
ipped  for  the  Hammurabi  Society." 

ji^HESTER'S  suspicious  laugh  became 
jk  a  bray.   "And  have  all  you  juvenile 

"1  idists  paddle  me  till  I'm  dead?  For  a 
iky  little  gold-plated  key?  I  don't 
link." 

The  two  ambassadors'  heads  sank  in 
niform  dejection.  The  Hammurabi 
lum  had  been  designed  to  be  irresist- 
rfe.   After  it,  there  was  nothing. 

"''  "Don't  look  so  glum,"  Chester  said. 
The  fact  is,  your  problem  fascinates 
le.  Six  years  in  this  glorified  reform 
;hool,  six  years  of  dodging  our  stalwart 
ight  watchman.  Gumshoe  Gus,  and  I 
et  I  could  go  into  international  spying 
ke  it  was  child's  play.  And  you  think 
could  resist  a  caper  like  this,  when  I'm 
sked  to  cheat  by  the  forces  of  right- 
ousness  themselves?  How  long  do  we 
ave?  Three  hours?" 
"A  little  less  now,"  Mai  said.  "The 
xam's  at  three.  It's  twelve  fifteen  now. 
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,     Jmost  lunch  call." 
,      "Lunch  is  our  time,  then,"  Chester 
''  Iwd.   His  roly-poly  figure,  the  result  of 
scorn  for  athletics  and  an  addiction 
candy   and   forbidden   beer   in   his 
ormitory  room,  took  on  vestments  of 
ower  and  decision. 

McGinnis  is  empty  at  lunch — ex- 

ept  for  the  switchboard  girl,  and  she's 

usy.    Has  it  ever  occurred  to  any  of 

ou  gentlemen  that  Phelps's  classroom 

I  directly  above  the  auditorium?  Well, 

'  le  auditorium  will  be  empty  from  three 

)  four  today — except  for  Harvey  Ches- 

Sr,  who  will  have  made  a  request  to 

se  the   piano   for   practice,   and   for 

louse  Malloy,  our  authentic  mathema- 

-  J  cal  genius.   Malloy  will  be  sitting  near 

'"J  le,  supposedly  drinking  in  the  beauty 

]  f  my  music,  but  actually  he  will  be 

*',  oing  Li'l  Abner's  algebra  for  him." 

Ed  and  Mai  gaped. 

"Since    I    obviously    have    to    spell 
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'""'  lings  out  for  you,"  Chester  said,  "the 

xamination    paper    will    have    been 

'!^'  lassed  down  to  Malloy  through  a  hole 

■  \  the  floor  near  Towson's  chair.   The 

P*  ole  will  have  been  made  under  my 

*  upervision  by  the  football  captain  and 
udent-government  tycoon,  Mr.  Turner 

"  "1  ere.  The  auditorium  ceiling  is  no  more 
""  lan  beams  and  slats,  with  insulation 
'''  locks  tacked  onto  them.  It  is  only 
'^  bout  nine  feet  high — you  can  reach  it 
""  y  standing  properly  balanced  on  a 
■'  ^P  air  of  chair  backs.  I  have  had  occa- 
'''*"■  ion  to  use  the  space  to — uh — conceal 
1'^'"!  vidence." 

*  And  suddenly  Mai  and  Ed  realized 
*°  rhere  the  Thomas  Babington  McGin- 

18  English  prize  plaque  had  been  for 
ve    frantic    hours    during    last    com- 
lencement. 
"All  we  have  to  do  is  remove  one 
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block,"  Chester  continued  in  serene 
self-confidence,  "in  order  to  pass  down 
old  Towson's  exam  and  a  length  of 
twine.  Then  Towson  pulls  the  finished 
Malloy  product  up  at  the  end  of  the 
exam.  I  suggest  Mai  alert  Malloy  and 
wise  up  Towson  while  good  old  Ed  and 
I  get  to  work."  .  .  . 

Mouse  Malloy,  a  big-eared  boy  with 
orange  hair,  had  made  a  perfect  score 
in  his  College  Board  algebra  exam  as 
a  mere  Second  Former.  He  had  gone 
on  in  following  years  to  chalk  up 
perfect  scores  in  College  Boards  for 
geometry  (plane  and  solid)  and  trig. 
Mathematics  was  more  of  a  way  of  life 
than  a  school  course  to  Mouse.  For  the 
past  year  he  had  been  taking  special  ad- 
vanced instruction  in  calculus  from  Mr. 
Stonington,  who  was  often  hard  put  to 
keep  abreast  of  his  pupil.  Mouse  lis- 
tened to  Mai  Stewart's  pleas  with  at- 
tention and  interest,  but  with  worry 
reflected  in  his  watery  gray  eyes. 

"I'd  be  a  mighty  poor  sport  not  to 
go  along  with  you,  Mai,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  think  helping  Towson  is  anything 
like  cheating,  but  what  I  can't  follow 
is  asking  me  to  fluff  some  questions.  I 
mean,  you  can't  understand,  but  math 
is  sort  of  beautiful;  it  would  be  really 
criminal  to  give  wrong  answers  on  pur- 
pose. I  just  don't  know  about  that." 

"Look,"  Mai  reasoned  for  the  fifth 
time.  "You've  coached  Towson.  You 
know  he's  from  nothing  at  algebra.  If 
he  hands  in  a  perfect  paper,  Phelps 
will  smell  a  rat.  Just  give  him  enough 
right  answers  to  pass,  and  nobody  gets 
suspicious,  see?" 

"I  see,"  Mouse  said  glumly,  "but  it's 
like  asking  you  to  throw  a  pass  away 
from  the  receiver.  You're  just  not  con- 
ditioned to  it.  And  I'm  not  conditioned 
to  doing  anything  but  perfect  work  in 
math.  No,  Mai,  I  can't  do  it."  He  al- 
most wailed. 

"All  right.  Mouse,"  Mai  said,  "if  you 
can't  do  team  play,  you  better  not  play 
at  all.  This  is  the  way  it  has  to  be,  just 
a  bare  passing — sixty-five  or  sixty-six 
per  cent.  Sorry  I  asked  you.  We'll  get 
someone  else."  He  turned  to  go,  but 
Mouse  stopped  him  with  a  sigh  of  sur- 
render. 

"I'll  do  it  your  way,"  Mouse  said.  "I 
know  you're  right.  It's  just  that  it's 
against  all  my  principles.  But  I'll  do  it, 
Mai.  It's  for  the  school,  and  I  guess 
that's  more  important  than  my  pride. 
I'll  be  there  at  a  quarter  of  three."  He 
looked  like  a  spinster  who  had  just 
decided  she  had  to  drown  a  basketful 
of  kittens. 

MAL  explained  to  Towson:  "You 
just  have  to  stoop  down  like  you 
dropped  a  pencil.  The  floor  board  cov- 
ering the  hole  in  the  floor  will  be 
marked  with  an  X  in  pencil." 

"I  don't  like  them  X's,"  Towson  said. 
"That's  algebra  all  over." 

"It's  just  to  mark  the  board,"  Mai 
said.  "We'll  see  that  you  get  an  extra 
exam  and  an  extra  bluebook.  Drop  one 
set  through  the  hole.  The  string  will 
be  tied  to  your  chair  leg.  You  pull  it 
up  at  three  fifty  sharp.  Mouse  will 
have  it  all  done  by  then.  He'll  even 
imitate  your  handwriting.  You  can  just 
be  scribbling  in  a  blank  book." 

"Gee,"  said  Towson,  "like  I  was  an 
FBI  or  something!" 

"Exactly,"  Mai  said,  and  turned  to 
depart. 

"Hey,"  Towson  yelled,  "what  should 
I  scribbler' 

In  McGinnis,  work  was  in  progress 

on  the  floor  of  Mr.  Phelps's  classroom. 

"The  trouble  with  you  well-rounded 
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GIVE  a  TDC  projector  and  you've  set  the  stage  for  "The 
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Palmolive  After-Shave  Lotion 
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REFRESHES  AKD  INVIGORATES !  Your  face  feels  extra 
cool  and  clean  the  moment  you  use  Palmolive  After-Shave 
Lotion!  Takes  the  sting  out  of  the  closest  shave — helps 
prevent  infection  of  tiny  nicks  and  cuts. 
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face  feels  better  longer!  Because  Palmolive  After-Shave's 
soothing  ingredient  stays  in  and  on  your  skin  as  long  as 
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IT'S  A  GREAT  UNDERARM  DEODORANT,  TOO! 
Palmolive  After-Shave  Lotion  gives  you  the  ideal  com- 
bination  for  a  man's  deodorant.  One:  Bracing,  outdoor 
aroma.  Two:  A  special  ingredient  to  destroy  bacteria  that 
cause  odor.  Try  it  yourself — tomorrow! 
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clear,  lifelike  snapshot  is  in  your 
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types,"  Harvey  Chester  said,  "is  that 
you  neglect  the  humbler  arts.  Here, 
give  nie  the  chisel  before  you  gore  your- 
self.   Hammer,  too." 

Ed  Turner  handed  him  the  tools,  and 
Chester  expertly  pried  up  a  short  length 
of  flooring. 

"Very  convenient  that  there  was  a 
short  board  right  here,"  Chester  said. 
"See,  neat  as  you  could  ask." 

Ed  peered  into  the  hole  in  the  floor 
with  mounting  interest  and  excitement 
as  Chester  used  the  handle  of  the  chisel 
to  pound  on  the  square  of  acoustic 
board  beneath.  "Tacked  on  any  old 
way,"  Harvey  said.  "Some  contractor 
must  have  made  a  mint  out  of  this  job. 
There." 

The  square  fell  loose.  Through  the 
hole  Ed  could  see  the  first  row  of  chairs 
and  the  stage  of  the  auditorium.  As 
football  captain  and  secretary  of  stu- 
dent council,  he  had  never  felt  this 
warm  glow  of  forbidden  stimulation. 

"Here's  the  string,"  he  said  in  an 
unnecessary  whisper. 

Chester  took  it,  played  out  enough 
to  touch  the  seats  below,  looped  one 
end  around  the  leg  of  Towson's  chair 
and  tied  a  firm  knot.  With  the  blade  of 
his  penknife  he  scraped  and  cleaned  the 
sides  of  the  rectangular  hole  in  the  floor 
and  then  replaced  the  board,  lifting  it 
once  to  make  sure  it  could  be  removed 
easily. 

"That'll  do  it,"  he  said,  marking  a 
bold  X  on  the  board  with  a  carpenter's 
pencU,  "unless  Towson  finds  some  way 
of  fumbling  it."  He  stood  up  and 
brushed  his  bands  together. 

Ed  Turner  held  out  his  hand.  "Shake, 
Harvey,"  he  said.  "You  know  there's 
something,  well,  fascinating  about  the 
way  you  work.  That  thing  I  said  about 
Hammurabi  still  goes,  if  you  want  it." 

Harvey  Chester  shook  the  out- 
stretched hand  with  some  confusion. 

"Well,  thanks,"  he  said.  A  bright 
blush  covered  his  shrewd  moonface. 
"I've  got  to  run  and  sew  up  the  audi- 
torium for  practice  permission,"  he 
said,  and  left  Turner  at  the  door  of 
the  room. 

THE  members  of  Mr.  Phelps's  Third 
Form  algebra  class  settled  into  their 
seats.  Mr.  Phelps,  still  inspired  by  his 
morning  chat  with  the  Drum,  cleared 
his  throat  impressively  to  call  them  to 
attention. 

"Good  old  biweeklies  are  with  us 
again,"  he  said.  He  was  a  friendly  mas- 
ter. "Most  of  us  did  pretty  well  on  the 
last  one,  and  this  time  I  suspect  we  may 
do  even  better.  I  have  made  this  an 
almost  elementary  test.  I  feel  that  at 
least  once  a  term  the  exam  should  be  a 
general  refresher  of  basic  elements 
rather  than  a  measure  of  our  progress. 
I  think  I  may  fairly  say  that  everyone 
will  be  able  to  pass  the  test.  It  will 
be  the  range  in  the  marks  above  pass- 
ing that  will  separate  the  men  from  the 
boys,  as  Bucky  Bolton  says.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  for  this  particular  test,  I 
have  lowered  the  passing  grade  from 
sixty-five  to  sixty  per  cent.  Any  ob- 
jections?" He  tittered  coyly  and  looked 
at  Towson.  "I'll  ask  Toby  Bacon  to 
pass  out  the  test  sheets  and  bluebooks." 

Toby  Bacon  moved  between  the  rows 
of  seated  students,  passing  out  the 
mimeographed  sheets  and  the  ruled  ex- 
amination booklets,  which  were  still 
called  bluebooks  although  the  school 
had  abandoned  blue  covers  some  twenty 
years  before. 

"Hey,"  Towson  said  protestingly, 
when  Toby  carefully  gave  him  two  test 
sheets  and  an  extra  bluebook,  and  then 
he  remembered  himself. 

"What  was  that?"  Mr.  Phelps  asked. 


"Nothing,  sir,"  Towson  said,  "ju: 
think  it's  a  pretty  little  test." 

Mr.  Phelps  smiled  benevolently.  Th 
room  became  quiet  and  there  was  on) 
the  rustle  of  papers  and  the  scratchin 
of  pencils. 

Towson,  looking  as  much  like  Petj' 
Lorre  in  a  spy  drama  as  was  possible  i' 
fifteen  and  with  a  crew-cut  thatch  c 
blond  hair,  watched  the  instructc! 
closely. 
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WHEN  Mr.  Phelps  allowed  his  ga2 
to  stray  through  an  open  windov 
Towson  swept  his  arm  across  the  des 
arm  of  his  chair.  Papers,  tests  and  per 
cils  fluttered  and  clattered  to  the  floo 

"Dropped  something,"  Towson  sai( 
and  he  got  down  on  his  knees  amon 
them.  He  shuffled  the  papers  until  h 
found  the  board  marked  X,  and  after 
short  struggle,  he  lifted  it.  He  shove 
down  a  bluebook  and  a  copy  of  the  te: 
and  sheepishly  regained  his  seat  whil 
an  audible  sigh  of  relief  rose  from  hi 
neighbor. 

The  red  second  hand  of  the  electriBi 
clock  on  the  classroom  wall  spun  roim     'rw 
and  round.    In  the  room  there  was 
frantic  whisper  of  pencil  on  paper.  M; 
Phelps,  at  his  desk,  alternately  gaze 
out  the  window  and  read  a  thick  hist( 
rical  novel. 

Towson  doggedly  applied  himself  ( 
his  bluebook,  trying  to  draw  a  satisfw    '^^. 
tory  portrait  of  his  hero.  Batman.  Froa 
the  auditorium  below  came  the  filten 
melody  of  Debussy.  .  .  . 
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"So  much  for  Suite  Bergamasque, 
Chester  said,  finishing  off  a  cadenz 
with  his  left  hand.  "Now  here's  a  littl 
thing  of  Purcell's  that  has  a  mathema 
ical  charm  allied  to  its  melody.  Sailor* 
Song  from  Dido  and  Aeneas."  He  n 
turned  his  attention  to  the  keyboan 
singing  as  he  played:  "Come  away,  fe 
low  sailors,  come  away,  your  somethin 
be  something,  time  and  tide  admit  nc, 
dumty-da-dum — " 

Crouched  in  a  seat  in  the  front  rov 
near  him,  Mouse  Malloy  was  chewin 
his  pencil  and  applying  his  mighty  ta 
ents  to  the  test. 

"How  you  doin'?"  Chester  askec 
switching  to  Ravel's  Pavane,  and  mui 
ing  his  touch. 

"Not  as  easy  as  it  looks,"  Mallo 
said  uncomfortably. 

"Can't  think  of  any  wrong  answers? 

"Not  that,"  Malloy  said.  "It's  th 
piddling  little  problems  that  bother  nw 
They're  either  so  simple  that  I  don't  gt 
them,  or  Phelps  has  some  catch  in  th 
whole  darn'  test." 

"Come,  come,  not  this  from  our  lead 
ing  math  mind,"  Chester  said. 

"It's  too  elementary,"  Malloy  saic     '  ,. 
"It's  even  simpler  than  the  stuff  I  wa  ^^ 
coaching  Towson  on.    Seriously,  I'v  i 
been  away  from  this  kinda  thing  to  j , 
long.   If  it  was  a  question  of  constanli  ^-^.-^ 
and   variables   or   the   infinitesimal  (' 
I'd  be  in  clover,  but  this,  it's  like  plaj 
ing  with  jackstraws  when  you're  not 
kid  any  more.    But  I'll  turn  in  son« 
thing.    All  I've  got  to  worry  about  i 
imitating  that  kindergarten  handwritiBj 
of  Towson's  so  it  will  get  past  Phelps; 

Chester  played  a  Gershwin  medle 
and  then  went  into  a  heavy  piece  of  id 
provisation  on  the  March  of  the  Gladl^r 
tors.    Mouse  sweated  and  figured  ai|| 
painstakingly  printed. 

"Three  forty-five."  Chester  sai( 
looking  at  the  wall  clock.   "Got  it?" 

"Got  it,"  Mouse  said,  with  a  firmnei 
that  masked  obvious  uncertainty.  H 
rolled  the  bluebook  into  a  tube  and  tie 
the  dangling  string  around  it. 

He  and  Chester  sat  silent,  watchin 
the  suspended  bluebook.    And  then 
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sli  T  of  light  appeared  in  the  hole  left 
by  he  removed  insulation  block.  The 
bl  book  twitched,  and  then  was  drawn 
up  ard  and  disappeared. 

A'e've  done  it,"  Chester  said.  He 
pii  ed  up  the  insulation  block  from  the 
pii  0  bench,  climbed  onto  a  chair  and 
w«!ged  it  back  into  place.  "That'll  hold 

lext  term  anyway,"  he  said.   "And 

hen,  who  cares?" 

'IHE  algebra  results  were  posted  the 

Jnext  morning.   It  was  something  of 

a:  cord-breaking  test.    Out  of  the  fif- 

i»(  students  in  Mr.  Phelps's  class,  thir- 

achieved  perfect  scores.   One  boy 

a  been  marked  down  for  sloppiness 

n   got    only    ninety-eight   per   cent. 

son  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  list, 

^Lsafe,  with  sixty-one  per  cent. 

Ehe  Hammond  game  became  his- 
.  It  is  written  in  the  record  books  in 
Shrewsbury  gym  how  Towson  Sher- 
-    made  the  first  score  with  a  thirty- 
I  run  on  an  intercepted  pass,  and 
,  in  the  last  quarter,  when  Ham- 
iid  had  fought  back  to  a  21-20  lead, 
/son  Sherman  again  made  local  his- 
He  took  the  ball  from  Ed  Turner, 
had  faded  back  to  pass  and  had 
surrounded  by  Hammond  men. 
^  ran,   almost  without  interference, 
length  of  the   field   for   the   win- 
II ;  TD.    And  the  Tri-State  Trophy, 
Knanently  and  securely  in  Shrews- 
/'s  possession,  is  the  ranking  exhibit 
.,he  gleaming  display  in  Bucky  Bol- 
es office, 
he   locker   room    after   the    game 
a  shambles.    There  were  athletes, 
cgratulatory    alumni    and    students; 
rwer    steam,    sweat    and    victorious 
:  ;hter.   Ed  Turner,  Mai  Stewart  and 
vson  Sherman  shared  honors  on  a 
ch  in  front  of  their  lockers,  with 
r  vson  blinking  happily  through  the 
n  assioned  praise. 

Shucks,"  Towson  told  a  group  of 
oiminent  alumni,  "I  was  just  lucky.  It 


was  Mai  and  Ed  that  bored  the  blunt  of 
the  attack." 

As  the  throngs  left,  the  three  great 
men  had  their  corner  to  themselves. 
"I'm  mighty  obliged,  boys,"  Towson 
said.  "If  I'd  had  to  do  that  old  test  my- 
self, I  guess  I  never  would  have  got  on 
the  ball  field." 

"You  ought  to  thank  Harve  Ches- 
ter," Ed  said. 

"And  Mouse,"  Mai  said.  "Extra 
smart  not  to  make  old  Towson  look  too 
good.  Made  Mouse  feel  bad  to  do  it, 
but  sixty-one  was  just  right." 

"What  I  don't  get,"  Ed  Turner  said, 
"is  how  he  could  guess  that  the  passing 
grade  would  be  dropped."  He  scratched 
his  head. 

"That  old  Mouse  is  just  cyclic  about 
math,  I  guess,"  Towson  said. 

AFTER  the  game,  the  Drum  and  Mr. 
.  Phelps  walked  back  from  the  field 
together. 

"I  shouldn't  ask,"  the  Drum  said. 
"But  what  about  Towson?    Did  you?" 

"I  had  to,"  Mr.  Phelps  said,  shaking 
his  head.  "But  it  seems  everyone  thinks 
he  passed  legitimately,  as  if  by  a  super- 
human effort. 

"Actually,  it  was  his  worst  test  paper 
yet.  It  couldn't  have  been  worse  if  he 
hadn't  been  in  class  all  term.  But  it 
obviously  meant  so  much  to  him.  He 
was  terribly  rattled  in  class  during  the 
exam.  He  kept  dropping  things  and 
looking  off  into  space.  I  didn't  have 
the  heart — I  was  watching  him  all  the 
time — just  routine  monitoring — and  he 
sat  there  in  literal  agony.  But  in  spite 
of  the  suffering,  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
terial he  handed  in" — Mr.  Phelps  gave 
one  of  his  best  professional  sniffs — "was 
uniquely  his  own.  So  I  passed  him,  we 
won  the  game,  and  life  can  go  back 
to  normal." 

"I'll  speak  to  Bucky  about  giving  you 
a  letter,"  the  Drum  said.  "We  won, 
didn't  we?  We  won."  .^..^.A. 


BUTCH 


"Yeah?  Gee  whiz,  how  much 
would  that  be  at  2V2  percent 
compounded   semiannually?' 


LARRY  REYNOLDS 
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The  Soviets  and  the  Bobby 


When  two  little  American  girls  got  lost  in  the  Berlin  woods,  the  Russians  gohhled 
them  up.    They  were  total  wrecks  by  the  time  it  was  over — the  Reds,  not  the  girls 


By  JOSEPH  WECHSBERG 


Berlin 

A  GROUP  of  dead-serious  Rus- 
sian army  officers  in  the  Soviet 
sector  of  Berlin  may  still  be 
convinced  that  what  happened  there 
last  spring  is  part  of  an  American  plot 
to  undermine  them,  their  regime  and 
the  entire  Communist  world.  The 
central  figures  in  the  affair  were  two 
pretty  fifteen-year-old  bobby-soxers 
as  American  as  a  couple  of  banana 
splits.  I'll  have  to  call  them  simply 
Katie  and  Diana  for  reasons  which 
are,  in  these  years  of  the  Cold  War, 
all  too  obvious.  The  Russians  never 
found  out  the  real  names  of  the 
youngsters.  They  tried,  but  the  girls 
— being  well  trained  in  the  manners, 
mores  and  precautions  of  characters 
in  trouble  in  American  movies — sim- 
ply gave  the  men  who  grilled  them  a 
bum  steer. 

The  trouble  started  on  the  after- 
noon of  May  10th.  Katie  and  Diana, 
daughters  of  U.S.  government  em- 
ployees in  Berlin,  went  olf  or:  their 
bicycles  through  the  city's  suburban 
area  with  its  inviting  lakes,  play- 
grounds, streams  and  woods.  It  was 
a  perfect  day  for  cycling.  Motor 
traffic  was  heavy  and  the  girJs  left 
the  highway  to  ride  off  into  the  beau- 
tiful woods. 

There  are  104  miles  of  street 
boundaries  between  West  Berlin  and 
the  Soviet  sector;  and  hundreds  of 
boundary  miles  between  West  Berlin 
and  the  Soviet  zone,  many  going 
through  lakes  and  woods.  It's  impos- 
sible to  mark  them  all.  No  one 
stopped  the  girls  as  they  pedaled 
merrily  through  the  woods.  Suddenly 
they  were  at  the  edge  of  the  forest.  A 
large  stone  building  with  Red  flags 
stood  before  them.  The  entrance  was 
flanked  by  large  stones  showing  the 
hammer-and-sickle  emblem. 

"The  first  thing  I  thought  of," 
Katie  says,  "was  that  we  didn't  have 
our  identification  cards  with  us.  I 
said  to  Diana,  'We've  got  to  get  out 
fast.'   We  turned  around.   Too  late." 

A  young  member  of  the  East  Ger- 
man Volkspolizei  (People's  Police — 
called  Vopos)  stopped  them.  "What 
are  you  doing  here?" 

"Isn't  this  the  way  home?"  Diana 
said,  smiling  sweetly.  Diana  is  cute 
and  blonde.  She  considers  men,  by 
and  large,  "terribly  interesting"  and 
someday  hopes  to  resemble  Lana 
Turner.  Meanwhile,  she  likes  to  ex- 
periment with  new  hairdos  and 
shades  of  nail  polish. 

"So  long,"  Katie  said.  Katie  is  dark 
and  serious,  and  grown-up  beyond 
her  age.  She  considers  Diana  the 
"emotional  type"  and  herself  the  "ra- 
tional type." 

"Get  off!  Stop!"  shouted  the  Vopo. 
Immediately  the  place  was  full  of 
Vopos. 

"We  got  scared,"  Katie  says.  "First 


Held  as  dangerous  spies  by  the  Russians,  Katie  and   Diana  weren't  too  scared  to  get  in  a  few  good  di 


thing,  they  let  the  air  out  of  our  tires. 
Imagine!  As  though  we  had  a  chance 
of  getting  away,  with  all  those  Vopos 
around  us!" 

They  were  taken  into  a  room  with 
a  large  desk,  several  chairs  and  a 
picture  of  Stalin  smiling  at  them.  A 
uniformed,  unkempt  Vopo  woman, 
carrying  a  gun,  came  in  and  started 
to  question  the  girls. 

"I  told  her  I  was  born  in  King.ston, 
New  York,"  says  Katie.  "She  was 
quite  rude.  Wanted  to  know  whether 
we  had  any  boy  friends.  'Sure,'  we 
said.  German  or  American?  'Plenty 
of  both,'  Diana  said,  giggling.  Who 
were  the  German  ones?  Sorry,  we 
said,  we  didn't  know  their  names. 
'You  don't?'  she  said  with  a  sneer. 
Diana  gave  her  a  sweet  smile  and 
said,  'We  don't  care  about  their  names 
as  long  as  they  look  good,'  and  started 


to  comb  her  hair.  The  woman  got 
very  angry.  She  asked  us  whether  we 
had  known  we  were  crossing  into  the 
East  zone.  I  said,  'Do  you  believe 
anybody  would  come  here  if  he  knew 
where  he  was  going?'  " 


A  husky  Soviet  captain  with  high 
cheekbones  and  Mongol  features 
came  in.  Diana  thought  he  was  "in- 
teresting in  a  morbid  sort  of  way,  a 
Kalmuck  or  Tartar."  The  Vopos  sa- 
luted, but  the  captain  hardly  noticed 
them.  He  seemed  bewildered  by  the 
girls'  appearance.  Diana  wore  blue 
jeans,  a  sport  shirt  and  blue  jacket. 
Katie  had  on  tan  slacks,  an  open  shirt 
and  a  sweater.  The  captain  asked  the 
Vopos  a  few  questions,  in  Russian. 
He  looked  grim.  Everybody  looked 
grim,  except  Diana  who  said,  "May 


we  leave  now?  It's  time  for  us  to 
home,  you  know." 

The  captain  muttered,  "Si  mit  i 
kommen,  Marsch!" 

Outside  was  a  Soviet  jeep  \ 
three  armed,  unshaven  Soviet 
diers.  The  girls  were  told  to  sit  in 
rear,  flanked  by  Red  soldiers  v 
tommy  guns.  The  Kalmuck  capt 
sat  rrext  to  the  driver.  Diana  wac 
to  know  where  they  were  going. 

"To   Moscow,"  the  captain  si 
and  laughed.  The  soldiers  grinned 

"Very  funny,"  Katie  said  to  Dia 

The   captain   turned   around, 
wasn't  amused.  "You  spies,"  he 
in  broken  German.  "Most  dangei 
Western    spies    in    Germany!" 
jabbed  his  finger  against  Katie's  ct 
"You  two — shot!" 

"Ha!"  said  Diana.   "Meet  Russ 
Milton  Berle." 
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"Who?"   said   the   captain   suspi- 
Ifiously. 

"You  wouldn't  know  him,"  Diana 
jwered. 

The  captain  said  nothing  more  un- 

1  they  came  to  a  local  Kommanda- 

ra.  There  were  Red  flags,  sentries, 

oviet  inscriptions.  The  captain's  of- 

pce  was  furnished  with  a  large  desk, 

1  picture  of  Stalin  and  a  large  map  of 

he  world  covering  one  wall. 


The  girls  stepped  to  the  map,  try- 
ing to  locate  Kingston,  New  York, 
ad  Diana's  birthplace  in  Virginia. 

lie  captain  joined  them. 

"Here  Berlin,"  he  said,  and  drew  a 
ae  with  his  finger.  "Why  you  Ameri- 

is  come  all  the  way  here  from  New 
fork?" 

Diana  nodded  gravely.  "Here  Mos- 
9W,"  she  said,  drawing  a  long  line  to 
kerlin.  "And  what  made  you  come 
^ere  all  the  way  from  Russia?" 

"That  silenced  him  all  right,"  Katie 
lecalls. 

"He  sat  down  and  wrote  out  two 
ong  paragraphs  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
/e  kept  talking  and  laughing.   For- 

lately,  we  didn't  know  then  what 
\e  was  writing." 

The  captain  left.  The  door  was 
Dcked.  In  the  adjoining  room,  an  ar- 
lent  was  carried  on,  in  Russian. 
Telephones  rang.  Evidently  their  fate 
Vas  now  being  decided.  At  six 
I'clock,  the  captain  came  in. 

"You  hungry?"  he  asked.    "Want 

3d?" 

The  girls  were  very  hungry  but  they 
efused.  "It's  a  trick  to  drug  us," 
)iana  whispered  to  Katie.  "They  al- 
ways drug  their  prisoners." 


Katie  agreed.  "Maybe  the  food  is 
poisoned,"  Diana  shuddered. 

The  girls  were  getting  impatient. 
They'd  promised  to  be  back  home  at 
five.  Diana  began  to  worry  what  her 
parents  would  think.  Several  Rus- 
sian officers  came  in  to  look  at  them 
as  if  they  were  exotic  animals.  After 
another  hour,  the  girls  were  taken  out 
into  the  courtyard  and  put  in  an  open 
Soviet  army  truck.  They  sat  next  to 
each  other.  On  each  side  sat  a  soldier 
with  a  tommy  gun  across  his  knees. 

"The  driver  was  a  nice  kid,"  Katie 
remembers.  "He  smiled  at  us  as  he 
helped  us  up.  Maybe  he  was  sorry 
for  us.  Our  deflated  bikes  were 
hoisted  up  and  then  we  left.  Gee! 
That  kid  must  have  gone  at  least  90 
miles  an  hour.  We  held  on  to  each 
other,  trying  not  to  fall  off.  The  wind 
cut  into  our  faces,  and  the  truck 
bounced  up  and  down.  We  screamed 
at  the  driver  to  slow  down,  but  the 
soldiers  told  him  to  go  faster,  so  he 
went  faster." 

Signs  saying  Berlin  whizzed  by, 
pointing  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"At  this  speed,"  Diana  shouted  in 
Katie's  ear,  "we'll  be  in  Moscow  for 
breakfast." 

It  was  getting  dark.  The  girls  were 
pretty  scared  now  but  didn't  want  to 
show  fear  in  front  of  the  Russian  sol- 
diers, who  watched  them  closely. 

"We  laughed  and  sneered  at  them," 
Katie  says.  "The  Russians  got  quite 
annoyed.  The  angrier  they  were,  the 
more  fun  we  had.  Until  I  got  some- 
thing in  my  eye  and  I  had  to  cry.  The 
Russians  laughed.  That  made  me  so 
mad  I  began  to  cry  in  earnest." 

The  truck  drove  through  an  en- 
trance in  a  barbed-wire  fence  and 


The  captain  in  charge  of  the  Red  party  said  they  were  headed 
for  Moscow.  Diana  told  him  Milton  Berle's  comedy  was  funnier 
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stopped  in  a  compound  swarming  with 
Russian  soldiers.  Diana  ventured  the 
opinion  that  they  were  "almost  in  Rus- 
sia." Actually  they  were  in  Karlshorst, 
a  suburb  1 1  kilometers  out  of  town, 
headquarters  of  General  Vassily  Ivano- 
vich  Chuikov,  the  Soviet  High  Commis- 
sioner. 

They  were  led  into  a  dimly  lit,  dirty 
room  with  wooden  floors,  a  large  desk, 
Stalin  on  the  wall,  and  a  green  leather 
sofa  with  worn-out  seats.  It  was  a  de- 
pressing sight  and  the  girls  lost  heart. 
They  were  separated  and  Katie  was  es- 
corted by  three  soldiers  with  tommy 
guns  through  long,  dark  corridors. 


She  was  terrified.  "All  the  horror 
stories  about  what  the  Russians  may 
do  to  you  flashed  through  my  mind. 
Berlin  is  always  full  of  those  stories. 
They  took  me  to  an  office  where  a  Rus- 
sian colonel  and  a  woman  interpreter 
sat  behind  a  desk.  The  woman  spoke 
good  English.  They  asked  me  every- 
thing. 

"Was  I,  or  had  I  ever  been,  a  member 
of  any  party?  What  did  we  learn  in 
school?  Did  I  like  America?  Had  I 
ever  lived  in  Germany  before?  Had  my 
parents  lived  here?  My  grandparents? 
What  was  my  father  doing?  I  said,  he's 
working  for  the  U.S.  government.  That 
made  them  sit  up  straight.  Did  he 
handle  secret  documents?  Sure,  I  said, 
he's  a  big  man.  The  colonel  and  the 
woman  exchanged  significant  glances. 
'Do  you  know  about  your  father's  se- 
cret documents?'  the  colonel  asked, 
staring  at  me  tensely.  I  asked  him,  'Do 
your  children  know  about  yoitr  secret 
documents?'  He  got  red  in  the  face  and 
dropped  the  question.  Then  he  asked, 
'Why  don't  you  live  in  East  Berlin?' 

"I  said.  Id  rather  drop  dead  than 
live  there.  'So,'  the  colonel  said,  'and 
why?'  Americans  oon't  like  that  way  of 
life,  I  said.   And  so  on  and  on  and  on." 

Katie  was  taken  back  to  Diana  who 
had  been  questioned,  too,  and  was  cry- 
ing for  her  mother.  Katie  told  her  to 
snap  out  of  it.  "They'll  think  we're 
really   guilty  of  something,"  she  said. 


"Fix  your  face!"  Diana  fixed  her  face 
and  felt  better  right  away. 

Groups  of  Russian  officers  came  in, 
stared  at  the  girls  and  went  out  again. 

"It  was  like  Grand  Central  Station," 
Katie  says.  "Everybody  came  to  look 
at  us.  They  must  have  had  conducted 
tours.  Diana  loved  it.  Then  there  was 
a  commotion  and  a  bald,  tubby  man 
with  gold  epaulets  came  in,  followed  by 
his  aides.  A  general.  He  pretended  not 
to  see  us,  but  every  time  we  turned  our 
heads  he  stared  at  us — almost  with  re- 
spect, you'd  say." 

Katie  was  right.  The  girls  in  their 
preposterous  attire  looked  so  much  un- 
like the  conventional  Russian  idea  of 
women  spies  that  the  Russian  officers, 
with  their  peculiar,  distorted  sense  of 
reasoning,  concluded  that  the  girls  were 
not  only  spies  but  an  extremely  danger- 
ous species  thereof.  The  Russians  are 
great  cataloguers.  They  like  to  have 
things  neatly  labeled.  Naturally,  the 
two  American  teen-agers  had  them  at 
a  loss. 

Diana,  her  morale  boosted  by  the 
presence  of  so  many  men,  all  of  them 
"terribly  interesting,"  started  to  wield 
her  lipstick  generously.  The  general 
and  his  staff  watched  in  fascination. 

"Then  a  Soviet  woman  officer  came 
in,"  Katie  says.  "She  was  something! 
Had  black  shoes  with  high  heels,  make- 
up of  sorts  and  smelled  of  a  terrible  per- 
fume. She  went  to  the  window,  fixed 
her  hair  and  gave  the  general  a  smile. 
So  Diana  began  to  fix  her  hair.  Natu- 
rally, the  general  had  eyes  only  for 
Diana.  The  Russian  woman  got  mad 
and  strode  out.   It  was  divine!" 

The  general  gave  an  order,  and  the 
girls  were  asked  whether  they  wanted 
dinner.  By  that  time  they  were  so  hun- 
gry they  would  have  eaten  anything 
labeled  poison.  The  general  barked  at 
the  officers,  who  left  with  obvious  re- 
gret. After  a  while  two  soldiers  brought 
in  trays  with  food:  beef  stew — mostly 
gravy,  noodles,  dark  bread  and  butter, 
and  the  hot  water  which  the  Russians 
call  tea. 

After  dinner,  the  room  was  locked 
and  guarded  by  a  sentry.  No  more  men. 
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interesting  or  otherwise,  came  in.  Diana 
got  bored  and  suggested  that  they  make 
an  investigation  of  their  own.  The  girls 
opened  all  the  desk  drawers,  but  the 
search  netted  only  a  few  sheets  of  white 
paper  and  what  seemed  to  be  a  crude 
drawing  of  the  Soviet  sector  of  Berlin. 
They  tore  it  apart,  each  keeping  one 
half  of  it  as  a  souvenir,  so  they  would 
have  something  to  show  for  their  expe- 
dition. They  made  up  limericks  about 
the  Russians,  and  drew  gory  pictures  of 
skeletons  wearing  gold  epaulets  hang- 
ing from  the  gallows.  Then  they  opened 
the  window  and  looked  out.  In  the 
courtyard  Russian  soldiers  were  march- 
ing in  formation  and  singing. 

The  sentry  came  in  and  pointed  his 
gun  at  the  window.  The  girls  hastily 
closed  the  window. 


At  nine,  the  woman  interpreter  came 
in  and  said  they  would  be  sent  home 
"in  ten  minutes."  The  girls'  spirits  rose 
momentarily.  At  ten  o'clock  they  were 
still  locked  up.  As  the  minutes  went  by, 
they  became  certain  that  the  woman 
had  tricked  them.  Diana  started  to  cry. 
Half  past  ten.  Eleven.  They  wondered 
darkly  what  was  going  to  happen  to 
them,  Moscow,  the  captain  had  said. 
Siberia,  perhaps.  Katie  was  quite  sure 
now  that  she  would  never  see  her  par- 
ents again. 

By  that  time,  the  girls'  frantic  par- 
,  ents  had  called  the  military  police  and 
every  police  station  in  West  Berlin.  They 
checked  with  hospitals  and  all  boat- 
houses  in  the  area  of  their  homes.  "We 
were  terrified  the  girls  might  have  been 
drowned,"  the  father  of  one  of  the  girls 
told  me  later.  "We  made  plans  to  have 
the  lake  searched — and  we  thought  of 
the  Russians." 

Soviet  red  tape  is  heavy  and  their 
routine  slow.  The  Russians  often  pre- 
tend to  know  nothing  about  an  Ameri- 
can w^hom  they've  been  holding  for 
days.  It  may  take  from  several  hours 
to  several  weeks  to  find  out  his  where- 
abouts. Almost  all  information  comes 
from  Western-minded  inhabitants  of 
Eastern  Germany.  People  in  East  Ber- 
lin can  no  longer  telephone  to  West 


Berlin,  but  East  Berliners  often  cross 
sectoral  boundaries  and  report  their 
findings  to  the  nearest  West  Berlin  po- 
lice station,  although  at  considerable 
personal  risk. 

In  fact,  the  first  news  about  the  dis- 
appearance of  Katie  and  Diana  came 
from  an  anonymous  East  Berlin  woman 
who  called  the  American  military  police 
at  9:00  p.m.  She  had  seen  two  "Ameri- 
can-looking" girls  on  a  Soviet  army 
truck. 

The  rest  was  routine.  The  Central 
Kommandatura  was  contacted.  After 
some  stalling,  the  Russians  admitted 
they  were  holding  two  girls  in  custody. 
At  midnight,  an  American  liaison  offi- 
cer went  to  Karlshorst  to  fetch  them. 

Katie  and  Diana  were  taken  into  a 
hall  where  several  high-ranking  Soviet 
officers  sat  solemnly  under  a  particu- 
larly large  likeness  of  Stalin. 

"They  looked  like  military  judges 
about  to  pronounce  the  death  sentence," 
Katie  says.    "We  were  both  shaking." 

An  officer  read  the  indictment.  Katie 
recognized  the  paper  that  had  been  writ- 
ten by  the  "interesting"  Kalmuck  cap- 
tain.  The  girls  listened,  aghast. 

".  .  .  entered  the  Soviet  zone  of  Ger- 
many without  proper  authorization  .  .  . 
approached  Soviet  military  installations 
with  the  intent  of  spying  and  investi- 
gating .  .  .  evidence  furnished  by  mem- 
bers of  the  People's  Police  .  .  ." 

"Scrawl  your  name  here,"  the  Ameri- 
can liaison  officer  whispered  to  the  girls. 

"We  didn't  spy,"  Diana  said. 

"I  won't  sign  a  confession,"  Katie 
insisted. 

"You  want  to  go  home,  don't  you?" 
he  said.  "Come  on,  sign.  You've 
caused  enough  worry  to  your  families." 

So  the  girls  signed. 

"An  officer  brought  our  bicycles," 
Katie  says.  "The  tires  were  pumped  up 
again.  As  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Then  we  got  into  an  American  sedan, 
and  I  knew  the  nightmare  was  over. 
Diana  smiled  sweetly  at  the  Soviet  offi- 
cers but  they  didn't  smile  back  at  her." 

It  takes  a  long  time  for  a  Russian  in 
Germany  to  smile.  Laughter  is  not  in 
their  rulebooks.  Neither  is  a  definition 
of  the  American  bobby-soxer.  ^  ^  ^ 
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Brilliant . . .  sparkling  .  .  .  ruby 
red  with  the  blush  of  the  vine 
.  .  .  Taylor's  New  York  State 
Sparkling  Burgundy  is  a  tnie 
Champagne  Rouge.  Its  spaikle 
is  brought  to  life  in  each  bottle 
—  in  Ciiampagne's  traditional 
way.  When  dinner  calls  for  a 
celebration — but7to/  too  much 
cost  —  ask  for  Taylor's  S])ar- 
kling  Burgundy,  wherever  fine 
wines  are  served  or  sold. 
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TAYLOR'S 

NEW     Y  O  R  K^S  TATE 


From  the  famous  cellars  of 

The  Taylor  Wine  Co.,  Hammondsport,  New  York 

Vineyardists  &  Producers 
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Church  Art  in  Haiti 


Untrained  artist 


Reminiscent  of  a  Haitian  farmer,  St.  Joseph  pauses  on  "Flight  into  Egypt^'  in  part  of  Toussaint  Auguste''8  mural  in  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  Port-au-Fi 
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I  produce  notable  murals  by  mixing  folklore  with  faith  in  the  Bible 


By  DOROTHY  ADLOW 


A  PRIMITIVE  painter  is  an  artist  who  has  had 
little,  if  any,  schooling  in  art.  Rules  of  color, 
perspective  and  other  sophisticated  notions  are 
unknown  to  him.  Like  a  carpenter,  or  cobbler,  he  is 
simply  a  worker.  Whether  he  is  in  New  England  or 
Paris  or  Africa,  his  pictures  take  shape  from  his  per- 
sonal experience  and  from  the  common  experiences 
of  his  community.  They  are  painted  with  materials 
that  are  cheap  and  within  easy  reach.  A  primitive 
artist,  like  a  child  interested  only  in  enjoying  himself, 
will  paint  a  picture  wherever  there  is  space — on  a  pot 
or  a  gourd,  on  wrapping  paper  or  stone;  he  will  adorn 
his  home  with  painting — on  the  door,  wall  or  floor. 
In  this  country,  Grandma  Moses  is  the  most  popular 
contemporary  primitive.  In  other  lands,  there  are 
similar  homebred  painters — as  resourceful,  as  quaint 
and  as  unaffected. 

Less  than  10  years  ago,  there  was  a  revival  of  na- 
tive art  in  Haiti.  It  was  fostered  by  DeWitt  Peters, 
an  English  teacher  who  was  sent  to  Haiti  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Education  on  a  Good 
Neighbor  mission.  He  organized  an  exhibition  of 
local  primitive  art.  Pictures  by  the  Haitian  painters 
portrayed  folk  life,  historic  episodes,  scenes  of  social 
revolution  and  local  practices  such  as  voodoo  rites 
and  black  magic.  Sophisticated  art  fanciers  from  the 
U.S.  who  saw  the  exhibition  found  something  to  rel- 
ish in  Haitian  painting.  They  were  impressed  with 
the  directness,  the  buoyancy  and  the  peculiar  fitness 
of  native  pictorial  technique  to  the  ideas  artists  were 
trying  to  express. 

Primitive  artists  the  world  over  use  their  picture 
language  to  tell  stories  about  gods,  saints  and  devils. 
They  describe  their  home  life,  festivals,  weddings, 
funerals  and  processions.  They  paint  what  they  love 
— and  what  they  fear.  They  use  pictures  as  protective 
magic  against  disaster  and  unseen  forces  of  evil.  With 
an  innocent  lack  of  logic  and  without  pretense  or  pos- 
turing, they  mix  fact  and  fiction,  dream  life  and  the 
waking  world,  the  sacred  and  the  profane. 

Parisian  artists  were  fascinated  by  primitive  art 
nearly  half  a  century  ago.  They  envied  the  fresh  out- 
look of  the  "innocent  eye."  Tribal  artists  living  in 
remote  places  seemed  to  be  expert  performers  in  the 
"modern"  style.  School-bred  painters  struggled  to  at- 
tain the  broad  statement,  the  simplicity  of  pattern  and 
the  apt  emphasis  on  significant  details  which  charac- 
terize primitive  art.  Even  the  awkwardness  and 
inconsistency  were  invigorating  elements  of  style.  Be- 
sides, primitive  color  was  exciting,  decorative,  dy- 
namic.   Deliberately,  professionals  threw  away  their 


art-school  knowledge,  and  imitated  the  unspoiled 
manner  of  expression.  But  while  primitivism  is  a 
"style"  among  trained  artists,  it  is  always  spontaneous 
and  natural  for  the  untrained.  At  the  moment,  some 
of  the  more  interesting  primitives  in  the  Americas 
are  working  on  the  island  of  Haiti. 

The  untrained  painters  of  Haiti  were  invited  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  Episcopal  bishop  to  decorate 
the  walls  of  the  cathedral  in  Port-au-Prince.  They 
rose  to  the  demands  of  this  communal  enterprise. 
Some  of  the  native  artists  had  a  natural  grasp  of  the 
special  problems  of  mural  painting;  spontaneously 
they  made  the  transition  to  the  requirements  of  a 
magnified  and  monumental  presentation.  Others 
painted  on  the  church  walls  with  the  diminutiveness 
and  delicacy  of  easel  pictures,  or  with  the  sentimental- 
ity of  Christmas  cards. 

In  these  religious  paintings.  Christian  teaching 
and  tribal  ritual  merge.  Though  the  mural  subjects 
illustrate  Biblical  texts,  they  are  often  informal  and 
interspersed  with  domestic  imagery  and  folklore.  The 
"Baptism  of  Christ"  takes  place  in  a  Haitian  stream 
where  a  woman  is  doing  her  wash.  A  guest  at  the 
"Wedding  at  Cana"  is  relaxing  in  a  native  rocking 
chair  as  musicians  perform  with  savage  passion  on 
tribal  instruments.  The  "Ascension"  occurs  over  the 
rooftops  of  a  modern  local  street,  where  unconcerned 
youngsters  are  playing  a  game  of  ball.  Native  land- 
scapes, local  trees,  plants,  flowers  and  fruits  are  in- 
corporated in  the  Biblical  scenes. 

The  squat,  crudely  drawn  forms  of  Adam  and 
Eve  in  the  painting  of  the  "Temptation"  have  a 
straightforward  appeal  and  may  for  many  viewers 
hold  more  interest  than  the  smooth,  perfect  anatomy 
in  pictures  done  by  a  student  of  the  beaux-arts.  The 
essentials  of  incisive  portraiture  are  combined  in  Jo- 
seph of  the  "Flight  into  Egypt";  and  the  "Temptation 
of  Christ"  is  illustrated  in  a  striking  and  decorative 
manner  which  contrasts  with  the  complicated  para- 
phernalia with  which  Renaissance  artists  represented 
that  scene. 

It  is  a  question  whether  primitive  art  will  retain  its 
vigor,  or  even  survive,  under  the  searchlight  now 
playing  upon  it.  For  winds  of  influence  are  blowing 
across  the  primitive  frontier,  and  the  art  world  is 
shrinking  in  size.  The  native  artist  is  yielding  to  the 
suggestions  of  outsiders.  Can  a  naive  and  innocent 
style  continue  under  the  scrutiny  of  reporters,  critics, 
psychologists  and  art  dealers?  Whatever  the  answer 
may  be,  Haiti,  at  least,  is  still  thriving  in  its  artistic 
blossoming. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  COLLIER'S  BY  BYRON  CORONEOS 


In  Aiiguste's  "Adam  and  Eve,"  forbidden  fruit  is 
like  Haitian  lemon;  bodies  are  brown  not  white 


In  Prefet  DuFaut's  "Temptation  of  Christ"  some 
of  the  designs  recall  those  used  in  voodoo  rites 


Christ  performs  His  first  miracle  in  Haitian 
setting  in  these  details  from  Wilson  Bigaud's 
representation  of  "Wedding  at  Cana"  (above 
and  below).  With  an  innocent  disregard  for 
facts,  painter  has  put  Galilee  in  West  Indies 
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Underwear  itclif  Switch  to  Duofold,  the  modern  two-layer 
underwear  that's  light  as  you  like  it,  warm  as  you  want  it — 
outdoors  or  indoors.  It  cati''t  itch— because  all  the  wool  is  in 
the  outer  layer — nothing  but  soft  cotton  next  to  your  skin. 
Shrink  resistant,  too — launders  easily.  In  union  suits,  shirts 
and  "longies,"  all  popular  models  and  weights  for  the  whole 
family  .  .  .  ski  wear  in  Sun  Valley  Red.  At  better  stores 
everywhere.  Dwefeld  Inc.,  Mohawk,  N*w  York. 


Children's  Coughs 

Ease,  loosen  coughs  due  to  colds  with  pleasant- 
tasting  Piso's.  There's  nothing  safer  and  more 
reliable  for  young  and  old.  Always  depend  on 

PISO'S 


DETOUR   PROBLEMS  SOLVED 
WITH  A  HULL  AUTO  COMPASS 

Winding  dttouri  c«n't  mii  you  up.  Too, 
you  can  oftan  chack  your  roadmap  and 
raka  a  thortar  routa  without  ftar  of  gat- 
ting  lost.  A  Hull  givas  tha  answar  tor 
any  situation.  Writa  for  local  daalar't 
nama,  fraa  litaratura. 


HULL    MFS.    CO. 
P.O.  Boi24«-Z-ll,  Warran.  O. 
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WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION 


COOK  BOOK 


".  .  .  contains  everything — with  so  many- 
pictures  you  couldnh  possibly  go  wrong.^' 

— Boston  Post 


NEVER  before  has  a  cook  book  fur- 
nished so  complete  an  answer  to 
every  cooking  problem.  Here  are 
thoroughly  tested  recipes  for  every 
taste— standard  American  fare,  and 
hundreds  of  new  and  different 
dishes.  New  and  practical  chapters 
tell  you  all  about  preparing  foods 
for  home  freezing,  pressure  cooking 
(with  time  charts),  feeding  children, 
weight  control,  and  much  more. 


Collier's — Cook  Book  Dept.  C-42 

640  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  the  Woman's  Home  Componion  COOK 
BOOK  to  me  postage  prepaid  ON  APPROVAL.  I  en- 
close $3.95  in  full  payment  with  the  understanding  that 
if  I  am  not  completely  satisfied  I  may  return  the  book 
at  the  end  of  10  days'  examination  and  my  money 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

Name 


Address 


City.. 


..Zone State.. 


1,000,000  y/OMEN 
CAN'T  BE  WRONG 
so  order  your  copy 
today — use  coupon 
or  see  your  local 
book  dealer. 
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Without  so  much  as  a  hand  signal,  three  dan  Jof 


riie  poor  male  on  a  shopping  Ifip  is  a  pretty  sac 
s[>eclacle  unless  lie  stands  on  his  toes  and  yelli 

By  GURNEY  WILLIAMS 
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YOU  know  that  bald-headed  speci- 
men you  see  standing  around  in 
stores  waiting  for  a  clerk  to  ask  him 
what  he  wants?  Guess  who  it  is. 
Guess  also  who  usually  buys  the 
wrong  iterri  when  he  does  get  waited 
on.    That's  right. 

Some  people  are  natural  shoppers. 
My  wife,  for  one.  She's  getting  to  the 
point,  however,  where  she  won't  trust 
me  with  a  grocery-store  chore  any 
farther  than  she  could  throw  a  soggy 
mattress  up  a  steep  stairway.  "If  the 
tomatoes  are  too  soft,  don't  buy 
them,"  Lois  admonishes  me,  as  I 
trudge  oflF  to  the  food  shop  with  a 
list  at  least  $18.37  long.  Now  what 
do  I  know  about  tomatoes — assum- 
ing anybody  will  bother  to  sell  me 
any  before  closing  time?  If  they 
could  incorporate  a  timing  device  in- 
side a  tomato  that  would  go  Bong 
when  the  fruit  is  at  the  peak  of  per- 
fection, all  I'd  have  to  do  would  be 
stand  around  and  listen  for  Bongs.  I 
stand  around  anyway.  But  no;  I  al- 
ways buy  tomatoes  that  are  too  green, 
or  feature  more  splits  than  a  ballet, 
or  have  the  consistency  of  mush. 

Meat  counters  are  murder  for  me. 
While  I'm  waiting  for  a  slight  nod  of 
recognition  from  the  man,  three 
dames  will  pull  in  ahead  of  me  with- 
out so  much  as  a  hand  signal,  argue 
about  price,  cut  and  quality,  then  sail 
away  with  enough  stuff  to  clog  my 
home  freezer  for  a  month.  By  the 
time  I've  acquired  exactly  what  Lois 
wrote  dowt\  on  the  list  (loin  lamb 
chops),  the  butcher  is  putting  things 
away  for  the  night,  and  I  am  bracing 
myself  for  my  wife's  reaction  to  my 
transaction.  Roughly,  she  will  regard 
these  chops  with  the  same  degree  of 


fascinated  horror  she  exhibits  wl 
our  dog  trots  home  with  treasi 
she's  retrieved  from  trash  cans 
have  been  left  out  in  the  rain. 

Department  stores  and  I  do  notl 
along.  I  will  step  out  of  an  elevj 
at  the  seventh  floor  (Bedding,  ]| 
room  Furniture,  Rugs)  and  fac 
orderly  sea  of  bedding,  bedroom  1 
niture  and  rugs.  My  purpose  i| 
buy  a  36-inch  white  cotton  mall 
advertised  in  yesterday's  paper, 
seems  well.  Every  customer  is  bj 
solicitously  served  by  a  salesperl 
and  there's  the  sort  of  hush  that  1 
find  in  a  library. 

Dowagers'  Social  Error 

And  then  the  thought  strikes 
that  since  I  am  surrounded  by  bl 
bureaus  and  flossy  dressing  tabh 
should  remove  ray  hat.  I  no  so« 
do  this  than  a  dozen  dowagers  inj 
coats  appear  from  nowhere  and 
quire  of  me,  my  good  man,  whe; 
find  bath  towels.  My  impulse  i 
suggest  they  try  the  bathroom  or  I 
closet,  or  to  say  that  I'm  sorry 
I'm  a  straggler  here  myself.  H| 
ever,  I  merely*  put  my  hat  back 
smile  apologetically  and  wish  I  » 
a  floorwalker  so  I  could  get  even " 
dowagers  in  fur  coats. 

But  from  then  on  I'm  lost.   Ow 
people   will    buy   Persian   rugs 
complete  furnishings  for  twelve-r 
houses  before  anyone  asks  me  ^j 
I  want.   And  by  that  time,  the  ir| 
came  for  will  have  been  sold  out 

One  Christmas  shopping  sharr| 
burns  in  my  memory.  Althouj 
had  the  wife's  Christmas  list  (r 
stole,    platinum    bracelet,    dia 
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bd  of  me  and  go  away  with  a  f reezerf ul  of  food 


"'  »)  with  me  as  I  entered  The  Em- 
^um,  I  decided  a  new  dust  bag  for 
vacuum  cleaner  would  be  quite  a 
prise  for  her.   I  got  off  the  escala- 
at  the  wrong  floor,  of  course,  and 
nd  myself  in  the  middle  of  three 
es  of  women's  apparel.  In  my  con- 
ion  I  bumped  into  a  redheaded 
ning-dressed  mannequin,  and  she 
pled  over.    As  her  head  fell  off 
ll    rolled    along    an    aisleful    of 
Teaming   women    (two   of  whom 

J  ted) ,  I  strode  hastily  for  the  near- 
Exit  sign,  hurried  shakily  down 

'"ftr  flights  of  iron  steps,  and  hid  in 
par  next  door.  The  Emporium 
sn't  seen  me  since. 
you'd  think  I  could  hold  my  own 
a  men's  shop.  Is  that  so?  Just  let 
\  walk  into  a  haberdashery  and  ask 
r  a  white  shirt,  size  14  with  33-inch 
eves,  that's  all.    While  a  clerk  is 

;'f  irching  for  it,  five  women  and  two 
:n  will  come  in  and  depart  with 
pens  of  shirts,  shorts,  socks  and 
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The  guy  ahead  of  me  always 
t'iis  the  day's  take  of  a  5  and 
10  for  the  teller  to  account  for 
'illier's  for  November  22,  1952 


suspenders.  My  man  will  then  yell  at 
Sammy  and  ask  him  if  there  are  any 
more  size- 14  shirts  in  the  storeroom. 
I  wander  around,  just  looking,  finally 
select  a  necktie  and  take  it  back  to  the 
shirt  counter  just  in  time  to  hear 
Sammy  announce  they're  out  of  size- 
14  shirts. 

When  I  get  home,  I  proudly  show 
Lois  the  tie.    "You  like  it?"  I  ask. 

"Yes,"  she  answers  gently.  "I've 
always  liked  that  tie." 

Shoe  Clerk  Loses  a  Sale 

Sometimes  things  work  in  reverse. 
Last  week  I  visited  a  bootery,  intent 
on  paying  $19.95  for  a  pair  of  shoes 
I  saw  in  the  window.  The  lone  clerk 
was  embroiled  in  an  argument  with 
a  letter  carrier  who  wanted  a  refund 
for  a  pair  of  six-dollar,  beat-up  bro- 
gans  he  said  he  had  purchased  there 
in  November,  1948.  After  listening 
for  twenty  minutes,  I  left. 

It's  the  same-  thing  everywhere. 
Flashing  a  five-dollar  bill,  Lois  and 
I  stand  behind  the  velvet  rope  in  a 
night  spot  and  wind  up,  an  hour  later, 
sitting  at  a  table  next  to  the  tuba 
player.  ( "I  told  you  the  Club  42  was 
better,"  Lois  remarks.) 

The  man  in  front  of  me  in  a  bank 
line  always  hands  the  teller  the  day's 
loose  receipts  from  a  5-and-lO-cent 
store.  (Other  lines  move  so  briskly,  it 
looks  as  though  several  simultaneous 
holdups  are  in  progress.) 

Three  other  motorists  drive  into  a 
service  station  and  have  their  cars 
oil-changed,  chassis-lubricated  and 
washed  while  1  wait  stubbornly  to 
buy  a  tire-valve  cap.  ("What  was  the 
matter  with  the  14  bther  service  sta- 
tions we  passed?"  asks  the  passenger 
I  married.) 

I  suppose  the  whole  trouble  is,  I 
don't  assert  myself.  If  that's  the  case, 
I  assert  this:  The  next  time  I  drop  a 
nickel  into  a  vending  machine  and 
nothing  comes  out,  I'm  going  to 
punch  the  thing  right  in  the  nose  and 
stalk  away.  ^  ^  ^ 


"I  knelt  with  others  in  a  half-circle 
about  the  altar. 

"My  hands  were  anointed  with  holy 
oil  by  the  Bishop  and  wrapped  carefully 
in  new  linen. 

"The  ancient  prayers  of  the  Church 
were  being  recited  over  me.  The  hands 
of  the  Bishop  were  laid  upon  me  just 
as  the  hands  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  James 
and  St.  Paul  were  laid  upon  the  young 
disciples  they  sent  forth  to  labor,  to 
teach,  and  to  die. 

"The  chalice  with  wine  and  water  and 
a  small  dish  holding  the  unconsecrated 
bread  were  entrusted  to  me.  The  priestly 
vestments  were  placed  upon  my 
shoulders. 

"I  was  being  consecrated  to  God  and 
to  the  service  of  souls.  I  was  being 
marked  with  the  Sign  of  the  Cross. 

"I  was  receiving  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Catholic  priesthood,  usually  referred 
to  as  Holy  Orders . . .  instituted  by  Christ, 
conferred  by  the  Apostles,  and  continu- 
ing in  unbroken  succession  nearly  2,000 
years  since  the  time  of  Our  Lord." 

Some  may  scoff  at  the  solemn  cere- 
monies that  attend  the  Ordination  of  a 
Catholic  priest,  and  question  the  good 
sense  of  a  man  who  surrenders  many  of 
life's  material  pleasures  for  such  a  call- 
ing. Others  may  doubt  that  the  Catholic 
priest  possesses  any  Christ-given  office 
or  powers  which  other  men-  do  not 
possess. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  someone 
challenge  the  authority  of  the  priest  to 
forgive  sins,  and  his  power  to  consecrate 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  You  may 
have  been  told  that  you  can  deal  direaly 
with  God  and  don't  need  a  priest  or  any 
mediator  other  than  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  do  hold  these 


beliefs.  But  can  you  be  sure,  deep  down 
in  your  heart,  that  they  are  right? 

Holy  Scripture  tells  us  plainly  that 
Christ  did  establish  a  priesthood  to  rep- 
resent Him . . .  that  He  did  command 
His  Apostles  to  "go  forth  and  teach  all 
nations". ..  that  He  did  say:  "Whose 
sins  you  shall  forgive  they  are  forgiven 
them". . .  that  at  the  Last  Supper  He  set 
the  example  for  an  unbloody  sacrifice, 
and  said:  "Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
Me." 

God  is,  certainly,  the  ultimate  source 
of  everything.  But  He  works  through 
many  "deputies."  He  uses  the  farmer  to 
supply  us  with  food . . .  our  parents, 
teachers,  and  scholars  to  educate  us . . . 
physicians  to  treat  our  physical  ills.  Even 
in  the  creation  of  our  life  itself.  He 
manifests  His  power  through  our  par- 
ents. And  in  matters  concerning  the 
salvation  of  our  souls.  He  tells  us:  "Hear 
the  Church." 
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A  highly  interesting  and 
enlightening  pamphlet 
which  explains  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Sacrament  received  by  all 
Catholic  priests  . .  .  explaining  the  priests' 
ideals,  powers,  and  responsibilities  . . .  and 
giving  a  glimpse  into  the  life  of  an  average 
Catholic  priest.  For  your  free  copy,  write 
tpday.  Ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  C-37. 
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)lappy  Is  The  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away .... 

NttKQringr  backache,  I033  of  pep  and  energy,  head- 
aches and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kidney 
function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is  very 
important  to  good  health.  When  some  everyday  con- 
dition, such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  im- 
portant function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer 
nagging  backache — feel  miserable. 

Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan's  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It's  amaz- 
ing how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 
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Break  Down  Those  Barriers 


THE  THREE-WORD  SLOGAN,  "Trade,  Not 
Aid,"  seems  to  us  to  make  remarkably  good 
sense.  It  also  describes  a  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy which  we  believe  this  country  must  adopt 
eventually,  and  which  it  should  adopt  soon. 
Yet  the  people  best  able  to  influence  that  policy, 
in  and  out  of  government,  have  said  and  done 
little  to  put  the  slogan  into  practice. 

Since  1945,  the  United  States  has  poured  bil- 
lions of  its  citizens'  dollars  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  countries  of  Europe.  This 
expenditure  has  had  three  principal  purposes: 
to  repair  the  physical  damage  of  war,  to  help 
friendly  nations  rearm  against  the  threat  of 
Communist  aggression,  and  to  strengthen  those 
nations  economically  and  politically  against 
Communist  infiltration.  There  has  been  encour- 
aging progress  toward  accomplishing  the  first 
two  purposes.  But,  as  regards  the  third,  this 
country  has  tended  to  thwart  its  own  endeavors 
by  putting  up  trade  barriers  which  stifle  rather 
than  stimulate  economic  recovery. 

The  logical  persons  to  blame  for  this  state  of 
affairs  are  the  congressmen  who  write  the  tariff 
laws.  Yet  it  would  not  be  fair  to  make  them  bear 
the  whole  responsibility.  For  some  of  their  busi- 
nessmen-constituents are  equally  at  fault — the 
very  businessmen  who  complain  about  pouring 
billions  down  the  European  rat  hole,  and  at  the 
same  time  ask  for  trade  regulations  to  protect 
their  own  particular  field. 

It  doesn't  take  an  expert  to  find  out  that  our 
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exports  to  Europe  are  roughly  double  our  im- 
ports from  that  area — which  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord— or  to  understand  that  Europe  needs  dollars 
to  pay  for  what  it  buys  from  us.  It  can  get  them 
in  two  ways,  by  trading  in  dollars  or  by  accept- 
ing aid  in  dollars.  Trade  builds  up  Europe's  eco- 
nomic health  and  promotes  its  self-sufficiency. 
Aid  takes  from  the  many  in  this  country  and 
directly  benefits  only  a  few. 

Aid  also  cannot  buy  us  friendship.  Charity 
is  likely  to  breed  a  certain  amount  of  resentment 
in  both  the  giver  and  the  receiver.  And  when  we 
give  dollars  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other 
impose  quotas  and  restrictions  on  such  things  as 
cheese  or  figs — which  may  not  seem  important 
to  the  average  American,  but  which  are  of  very 
real  importance  to  the  European  countries  that 
produce  them — we  are  running  a  risk  of  encour- 
aging anti-Americanism,  neutralism  and  pro- 
Communism  which  can  cancel  out  a  lot  of  the 
benefits  of  our  direct  aid. 

It  must  be  clear  to  everyone  that  this  direct 
aid  cannot  continue  indefinitely.  It  must  be 
equally  clear  that  the  only  safe  way  that  this 
aid  can  be  discontinued  is  for  Europe  to  earn 
the  dollars  that  it  needs,  rather  than  to  accept 
them  as  a  gift.  And  that  means  that  trade  bar- 
riers must  be  lowered,  not  raised. 

We  said  earlier  that  Congress  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  barriers  that  exist  today.  But 
its  members  cannot  ignore  the  people  who 
elected  them.   And  when  constituents  and  sup- 


porters from  this  state  and  that  start  lobbying 
against  foreign  competition,  they  can  create  a 
situation  which  promises  continued  high  taxes 
for  Americans  and  a  growing  resentment  of 
their  government  among  people  whom  they 
want  and  need  as  friends. 

So  it  is  apparently  up  to  American  business 
to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  whole  trade  pic- 
ture and  adjust  its  sights  accordingly.  We  have 
enough  faith  in  the  resourcefulness  of  American 
industry  to  believe  that  nobody  is  going  to  be 
ruined  by  a  reasonable  trade  policy.  The  alter- 
native of  turning  Europe's  markets,  its  strategic 
materials  and  its  sympathies  toward  the  East  is 
not  a  pleasant  one  to  contemplate. 

AA  of  a  Dififerent  Kind 

IN  THE  INTEREST  of  promoting  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  we  should  like  to  quote,  with- 
out further  ado,  a  paragraph  from  Aldous  Hux- 
ley's new  book.  The  Devils  of  Loudun: 

"There  are  many  people  for  whom  hate  and 
rage  pay  a  higher  dividend  of  immediate  satis- 
faction than  love.  Congenitally  aggressive,  they 
soon  become  adrenalin  addicts,  deliberately 
indulging  their  ugliest  passions  for  the  sake 
of  the  'kick'  they  derive  from  their  psychi- 
cally stimulated  endocrines.  Knowing  that  one 
self-assertion  always  ends  by  evoking  other  and 
hostile  self-assertions,  they  sedulously  cultivate 
their  truculence.  And,  sure  enough,  very  soon 
they  find  themselves  in  the  thick  of  a  fight.  But 
a  fight  is  what  they  most  enjoy;  for  it  is  while 
they  are  fighting  that  their  blood  chemistry 
makes  them  feel  most  intensely  themselves. 
'Feeling  good,'  they  naturally  assume  that  they 
are  good.  Adrenalin  addiction  is  rationalized  as 
Righteous  Indignation  and  finally,  like  the 
prophet  Jonah,  they  are  convinced,  unshakably, 
that  they  do  well  to  be  angry." 

We  think  that  Mr.  Huxley  deserves  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  banding,  labeling  and  describing  a 
species  of  fellow  creature  who  must  be  known 
to  all  of  us.  The  term  Adrenalin  Addict — we 
rather  fancy  the  upper-case  spelling.  If  Mr.  Hux- 
ley doesn't  mind — may  well  become  a  useful 
term  in  our  language  which  will  help  us  to  de- 
fine and  explain  the  behavior  of  certain  public 
figures  and  some  of  our  private  acquaintances. 

Surely  such  people  as  John  L.  Lewis,  Presi- 
dent Truman  (when  his  whistle-stopping  and 
letter-writing  moods  are  upon  him),  Senator 
Tobey,  Leo  Durocher,  the  late  self-styled  cur- 
mudgeon, Harold  Ickes,  and  others  who  resem- 
ble Fontaine  Fox's  famous  cartoon  character, 
The  Terrible-Tempered  Mr.  Bang,  become  more 
comprehensible  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Huxley's 
analysis.  So  do  the  militant  do-gooders,  the  au- 
tomatic rebels-against-everything  and  the  sour 
cynics  whom  most  of  us,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
can  number  among  the  circle  of  our  friends. 

Their  intensities,  their  towering  rages  and 
their  withering  scorns  can  now  be  explained 
as  a  form  of  self-indulgence.  They  enjoy  the 
sensation  of  higher  blood  pressure,  heightened 
blood  sugar  content  and  other  symptoms  of  the 
Involuntary,  primitive  fight-or-flight  reaction 
which  goes  with  fear  or  anger. 

So  maybe  the  next  time  that  some  politician's 
public  statements  goad  us  non-adrenalin  addicts 
to  a  point  of  frustrated  fury,  or  a  bellicose  com- 
panion insists  upon  arguing  for  argument's  sake, 
we  can  just  confer  upon  him  Mr.  Huxley's  new 
AA  degree,  and  relax.  Might  add  years  to  a  lot 
of  lives. 
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Helpful  Hint.  Write  down  the  local  and 
out-of-town  numbers  you  already  know.  li 
there's  a  new  number  you  don't  have  —  or 
an  old  one  you've  forgotten— be  sure  to  add  it 
to  the  Ust  when  the  operator  gives  it  to  you. 


You  save  time  when  you  give  the 

Long  Distance  Operator  the  out-of-town  number 

you're  calling.  Your  local  Bell  Telephone  Company 

will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  handy  booklet 

for  listing  your  telephone  numbers. 
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A  V-M  exclusive  for  extra  record 
playing  pleasure.  Lets  you  read 
or  fall  asleep  to  music  because 
Siesta  Switch  turns  ofT  everything 
(amplifier  too!)  after  last  record 
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"For  what  we  are  about  to  receive,  the 
Lord  make  us  truly  thankful."  It's  a 
happy  custom  to  have  the  young  man 
of  the  family  say  grace  before  the 
Thanksgiving  (or  any  other)  dinner. 
But  adults  ask  a  great  deal  if  they 
expect  him  to  concentrate  completely 
on  what  he's  saying  when  an  aro- 
matic turkey,  richly  stuffed,  is  only 
inches  away  from  his  twitching  nose. 


Week's  Mail 


The  New  Bible 

Editor:  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for 
the  excellent  article  by  Herbert  Yahraes, 
A  New  Bible  for  the  20th  Century 
(Oct.  4th). 

Mr.  Yahraes  knows  his  subject,  treats 
it  in  a  human  and  scholarly  manner, 
and  with  just  enough  of  humor  to  add 
the  necessary  spice.  So  often  such  sub- 
jects are  dealt  with  in  a  condescending 
manner. 
F.  W.  Backemeyer,  D.D.,  Gary,  Ind. 

.  .  .  We  wish  to  commend  you  on  the 
excellence  of  the  article  A  New  Bible 
for  the  20th  Century,  and  on  the  fact 
that  you  gave  it  the  first  place  in  your 
magazine,  as  well  as  notice  on  the  cover. 
Your  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  this  event  is  praiseworthy. 

Ray  G.  Swigart, 
Edith  B.  Swigart,  Alma,  Mich. 

.  .  .  May  I  thank  you  for  the  splendid 
article  by  Herbert  Yahraes.  Ministers 
and  religious  workers  of  all  sorts  as  well 
as  the  general  public  will  find  splendid 
information  in  this  article,  and  their  de- 
sire to  study  and  read  the  new  Bible  it- 
self will  be  greatly  increased  thereby. 
The  Rev.  W.  Ralph  Ward,  Jr., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


.  .  .  Revising  the  Bible  is  perhaps  a 
praiseworthy  undertaking.  However,  it 
can  be  overdone.  The  revised  version 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  has  changed  the 
wording  without  making  any  improve- 
ment. "Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
is  in  heaven,"  the  old  version,  is  just  as 
clear  and  better  phrasing  than  "Thy  will 
be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  in  earth,"  the 
new  version. 

It  seems  to  me  that  three  selections 
in  the  Bible  should  be  left  unchanged: 
the  23d  Psalm,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
13th  Corinthians.  I  think  they  are 
English  at  its  best. 

John  W.  Holden,  Somerville,  Mass. 

...  I  enjoyed  thoroughly  the  article  by 
Mr.  Yahraes.  Very  colorfully  written 
it  stirs  the  imagination  and  is  certainly 
informative.  As  a  religious  educator, 
I  have  bought  two  copies  so  as  to  be 
able  to  display  both  sides  of  the  page 
in  any  future  exhibits. 

Virginia  Evans,  New  York,  N.Y. 

.  .  .  Herbert  Yahraes  article  on  the  new 
Bible  was  well  received.  However,  his 
historical  reference  is  given  only  a  few 
lines  and  is  incomplete.  He  could  have 
mentioned  that  the  King  James  version 
was  taken  from  the  Catholic  version. 
As  a  matter  of  cold  history  there  was 
nothing  but  a  Catholic  Bible  for  the 
first  1,500  years  of  the  Christian  Era. 

As  soon  as  the  first  Bible  was  printed 
(1452;  the  Catholic  Church  spread  the 
book  as  far  as  it  could.   Before  MartinJ 


Famous  OLD  FORESTER  in  matchless  New  Guest  Decanter! 
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Model   2IC2I4.    21-iiuh    console. 
Genuine   mahogany   verteeri. 
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GPGffTERPDWER   CLEARS? PiCaiRE   LCSSOCARE 
...TWAM  AHV TV TESTEP  NAnONWTOE! 


BLACK-DAYLITE% 


NEViiR  in  a  lifetime  of 
Cliristmases  could  you 
give  your  family  anything  more 
rewarding  in  entertainment! 
New  G-E  Ultra-Vision  — en- 
gineered for  UHF  and  VHF 
—  with  picture  contrast  impos- 
sible in  any  TV  until  now. 
Your  proof?  A  showdown  pic- 
ture comparison  side  by  side 
with  any  other  TV  at  any  price. 
The  difference  is  eye-opening! 
G-E  Ultra-Vision  gives  you 
blacker  blacks,  whiter  whites 
. .  .TV's  widest  range  of  picture 
tones... greater  glare-free  pic- 
ture clarity.  See  it  today. 
Central  Electric  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
G-E  TV  prices  start  at  $199.95* 

*IniluJtnt^  Veilerjl  E\-ci<e  Tax  rttul  one- 
yitir  Vitcl'try  war*anty  on  picture  tube 
tinJ  90  Jays  on  parts.  Prices  subject  to 
t  lutn^e  wiihnut  notice. 
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GENERAL 


Lucille  Ball  and  Desi  Arnaz.  Stars  of  CBS  Television's 
"I  Love  Lucy" 

G-E  Aluminizcd  Tube  sharpens  contrast,  increases 
picture  brightness  up  to  100%.  G-E  Stratopower 
Chassis— 267%  more  pull-in  power  than  previous 
sets.  Tilted  dark-tint  safety  glass  and  cylindrical 
tube    virtually    banish    all    glare   and    reflections. 


ELECTRIC 


Luther  appeared  on  the  scene,  ap- 
proved Catholic  versions  had  been 
printed  in  High  and  Low  German, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  Italian,  French,  Flem- 
ish, Bohemian  and  even  Russian. 

Francis  A.  Reed,  M.D., 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

.  .  .  Your  interesting  article  on  the  new 
translation  of  the  Bible  refers  briefly  to 
the  fact  that  the  verse  markings  go  back 
to  a  fifteenth-century  printer.  It  might 
be  of  interest  to  note  a  story  regarding 
these  markings  which  purports  to  ex- 
plain the  odd  points  at  which  the  divi- 
sions sometimes  occur. 

A  Paris  printer,  Robert  Stephans, 
made  the  verse  markings  about  the  year 
1551.  He  was  accustomed  to  make  fre- 
quent journeys  by  horseback  to  Lyons, 
and  in  making  these  trips  he  carried  his 
Bible  in  front  of  him,  resting  on  the 
saddle  horn,  and  made  his  markings. 
As  long  as  the  horse  cantered  evenly, 
the  markings  were  intentional,  but  oc- 
casionally the  horse  would  break  his 
even  stride,  and  the  pen  descended  at 
odd  points.  But  these  verse  divisions 
remained  and  descended  to  us. 

The  Rev.  Paul  E.  Healy, 
Paterson,  N.J. 

...  I  was  most  interested  in  A  New 
Bible  for  the  20th  Century,  and  feel 
that  Mr.  Yahraes  did  an  excellent  re- 
search job  in  preparing  it.  I  was,  how- 
ever, sorry  to  see  that  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  Knox  translation  of  the 
Bible  for  Catholic  use,  published  by  us. 
Not  only  is  Msgr.  Ronald  Knox's 
translation  accepted  in  Catholic  circles, 
but  nonsectarian  publications  have 
spoken  of  it  in  the  warmest  terms^  The 
English  Times  Literary  Supplement  said 
of  it,  "For  the  general  reader  no  other 
modern  version  approaches  within  even 
measurable  distance  of  Msgr.  Knox's." 
Patricu  MacGill,  Sheed  &  Ward,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

...  I  should  call  to  your  attention,  in 
reference  to  the  new  translations  of  the 
Bible,  the  extraordinary  translation  of 
the  complete  Bible  into  modern  Eng- 
lish, shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, by  Ferrar  Fenton,  a  distinguished 
English  scholar. 

It  is  astonishing  that  no  one  ever 
seems  to  mention  this  work,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  far.  superior  to  anything  so  far 
extant,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Moffat's  beautiful  translation. 

Contrary  to  most  translators,  Fefrar 
Fenton  tells  us  that  in  order  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  task,  he  read  nothing 
but  Aramaic,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Syriac, 
Latin  and  Greek  for  years,  eschewing 
all  English  translations  in  the  mean- 
time, in  order  to  think  only  in  terms  of 
these  languages,  until  they  became  as 
familiar  as  his  own  native  English. 

Lionel  Sinclair,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y. 

Fuller  Explanation 

Editor:  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
Football  Funnies  (Oct.  4th),  especially 
the  one  about  the  Notre  Dame-Mount 
Union  game  in  1919.  However,  the 
statement  that  the  Irish  were  ahead  by 
a  substantial  margin  when  Mount  Union 
scored  its  first  touchdown  by  a  forward 
pass  was  erroneous. 

In  fact  that  touchdown,  with  the  ex- 
tra point  after  the  touchdown,  tied  the 
score  at  7  to  7,  and  that  was  the  score 
at  the  end  of  the  first  period. 


I  know  this  to  be  a  fact  because  I 
threw  that  pass. 

John  Cholley,  Canton,  Ohio 

.  .  .  We  at  Ursinus  College  were  greatly 
flattered  by  your  including  Ursinus' 
buttonwood  "end  zone"  tree  in  your 
Football  Funnies.  However,  the  author 
must  have  overlooked  the  stately  ginko 
tree  which  provides  shade  on  the  50- 
yard  line  for  weary  quarterbacks. 

Bugs  Vagoner,  College ville.  Pa. 


Why,  Annie! 


Editor:  After  reading  your  article  on 
Angelic  Annie  (Sept.  27th),  I  must  say 
I  was  very  pleased  and  do  agree  that 
Ann  Blyth  is  one  of  the  sweetest  stars 
in  Hollywood. 

But  in  answer  to  your  comment  that 
"Ann  has  never  allowed  distribution  of 
photos  showing  her  in  leg-art  poses."  I 
have  enclosed  a  picture  that  I  have 
in  my  locker  of  Miss  Blyth  in  a  bath- 
ing suit.  And  I  must  say  she  looks 
very  nice.  Jim  Conlon, 

U.S.  Navy,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii 


The  Service  Vote 


Editor:  I  greatly  agree  with  you  about 
the  disgrace  of  such  a  large  number  of 
armed  forces  personnel  not  being  able 
to  vote  due  to  certain  old-fashioned  and 
slightly  stupid  laws  of  various  states. 

As  a  member  of  the  Regular  Navy 
from  the  great  "Republic  of  Texas."  I 
was  just  an  onlooker,  as  you  so  aptly 
stated,  on  November  4th. 

If  the  various  states  having  such  laws 
fail  to  do  something  constructive  to  alter 
this  disgraceful,  un-American  and  very 
undemocratic  condition  prior  to  the  I 
next  election  year,  I  sincerely  hope  and 
trust  that  the  new  Congress  will  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  insure  that  all 
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NOSE,  THROAT. 

and  Accessory  Organs  not  Adversely 
Affected  by  Smoking  Chesterfields 


FIRST  SUCH  REPORT  EVER  PUBLISHED 

ABOUT  ANY  CIGARETTE 


A  responsible  consulting  organization  has  reported 
the  results  of  a  continuing  study  by  a  competent 
medical  specialist  and  his  staff  on  the  effects  of 
smoking  Chesterfield  cigarettes. 

A  group  of  people  from  various  walks  of  life  was 
organized  to  smoke  only  Chesterfields.  For  six 
months  this  group  of  men  and  women  smoked  their 
normal  amount  of  Chesterfields  —  10  to  40  a  day. 
45%  of  the  group  have  smoked  Chesterfields  con- 
tinually from  one  to  thirty  years  for  an  average 
of  10  years  each. 

At  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  six-months 


period  each  smoker  was  given  a  thorough  examina- 
tion, including  X-ray  pictures,  by  the  medical  special- 
ist and  his  assistants.  The  examination  covered  the 
sinuses  as  well  as  the  nose,  ears  and  throat. 

The  medical  specialist,  after  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  every  member  of  the  group,  stated :  "It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  ears,  nose,  throat  and  accessory 
organs  of  all  participating  subjects  examined  by  me 
were  not  adversely  affected  in  the  six-months  period 
by  smoking  the  cigarettes  provided." 
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LIGGETT  t  MYESS  TOBACCO  CO. 


UOCtTT  4  MVtPS  TOBACCO  CO. 
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"HE'LL  BE  ON  THE  SHELF  himself,  if  he  doesn't  do  something  about 
Dry  Scalp!  Look  at  that  dry,  mussy-looking  hair.  It  must  be  next 
to  impossible  to  comb.  And  loose  dandruff  like  powder  on  his  coat! 
He  needs  a  Short  Guide  to  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic  ..." 


^air  /oo^  defter. . . 
sca/p  fee/s  6etfer. . . 


r^ 


NO  WONDER  it's  a  best  seller!  A  few  drops  of  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic 
a  day  check  Dry  Scalp  by  supplementing  natural  scalp  oils.  Makes 
a  grand  difference  in  the  looks  of  your  hair.  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic 
gives  double  care  to  scalp  and  hair!  Try  it.  Contains  no  alcohol  or 
other  drying  ingredients.  And  you'll  find  it's  economical,  too. 

Vaseline  hair  tonic 


TRADE  MARK  (g) 


VASELINE  is  the  reffisterrd  trade  mark  of  the  Cheaebrough  Mfg.  Co..  ConH*tl 
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Otherwise  eligible  service  personnel  re- 
ceive the  right  and  privilege  to  vote. 

Wm.  Ralph  Davidson, 
New  London,  Conn. 

Expert  Comment 


Editor:  Poor  Mike  Garrett!  He  will 
never  succeed  in  getting  an  even  hem- 
line on  Alice  Wallace's  dress  (Cover, 
Oct.  4th  issue)  if  she  doesn't  remove 
her  hand  from  her  hip.  Of  course  Mr. 
Dimitri,  the  photographer,  being  a  man, 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  all  the  lit- 
tle things  about  sewing. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Metzger,  Lima,  Ohio 

Sunday  Punch 

Editor:  Sea  Power's  Sunday  Punch 
(Oct.  4th)  is  a  model  of  clear,  forceful 
exposition  on  a  subject  that  our  people 
had  better  become  acquainted  with. 
Otherwise  we  have  the  choice  of  inade- 
quate defense  measures  on  the  one 
hand,  or  spending  ourselves  into  bank- 
ruptcy on  the  other.  The  situation  is 
as  simple  and  as  desperate  as  that. 

In  presenting  this  vitally  important 
message,  you  have  performed  a  public 
service  for  which  1,  as  one  citizen,  offer 
ray  thanks. 

Admiral  J.  W.  Reeves,  Jr., 
U.S.  Navy  (Ret'd),  Coronado,  Cal. 

...  I  found  Sea  Power's  Sunday  Punch 
highly  instructive  and  equally  interest- 
ing. It  is  often  difBcult  for  the  layman 
to  understand  the  concept  of  sea  power, 
and  I  thought  you  might  like  to  know 
that  your  article  has  occasioned  a  num- 
ber of  discussions  in  the  Bay  area. 
Harriet  Ainswopth,  Orinda,  Cal. 

...  As  one  keenly  interested  in  the 
problems  of  national  defense  and  in  the 
part  that  the  aircraft  carrier  will  play  in 
case  of  attack  on  us,  I  want  to  com- 
mend Collier's  for  Assistant  Navy  Sec- 
retary John  Floberg's  piece  about  the 
atomic-energy-powered  supercarrier. 

It  is  the  kind  of  story  that  will  give 
the  public  an  appreciation  of  the  for- 
ward looking  and  forward  planning 
that  the  Navy  is  doing. 

George  C.  Tenney, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

.  .  .  May  I  congratulate  you  for  pub- 
lishing Sea  Power's  Sunday  Punch?  I 
thought  the  article  excellent,  the  kind 
of  well-organized  and  well-presented 
information  that  the  editors  of  a  widely 
circulated,  highly  regarded  weekly  owe 
the  interest  and  intelligence  of  their 
readers. 

Con  O.  T.  Ball,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


.  .  .  Accompanying  Sea  Power's  Sunl 
day  Punch  there  is  a  chart,  togethel 
with  a  table  of  53  items  which  we  imi 
port  and  which  are  necessary  in  botll 
peace  and  war.  We  call  your  attentioj 
to  the  item  of  talc  which  shows  that  Kxl 
per  cent  of  our  total  supply  is  importedl 

While  the  story  itself  is  interesting! 
if  the  percentages  of  imports  are  as  fal 
off  on  other  items  as  they  are  on  talcl 
then  the  American  public  is  greatly  mia| 
informed  by  this  story. 

The  latest  figures  that  we  have 
ceived  from  the  United  States  Depat 
ment  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mine 
shows  that  in   1950  this  country  pro 
duced  620,750  short  tons  of  all  grade 
of  talc  while  they  imported  only  23,381 
tons.    This  is  a  total  of  3.77  per  cen 
imported  as  against  the  100  per  cen 
shown  in  the  chart  and  table.    MoreL 
over,  our  country  exported  20,644  tons| 
so  that  we  exported  almost  as  much 
we  imported. 

Apparently  the  author  of  this  artick 
was  misinformed  somewhere  down  thJ 
line  and  may  possibly  have  been  refer! 
ring  to  a  small  item  of  333   tons  of 
crude,  cut  and  sawed  talc,  which  is 
special  grade  imported  for  one  defens 
use.       E.  J.  Ellsworth,  Sierra  Talc  ( 
Clay  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Ca 

...  If  I  read  the  table  right,  it  stateJ 
that  100  per  cent  of  our  sugar  is  im,' 
ported. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  large  beet-sugaij 
industry  in  our  country.  The  growinff 
of  sugar  beets  is  a  major  agricultural 
activity  with  many  Midwestern  and  Fail 
Western  farmers,  particularly  in  Calif 
fomia.    John  Haslings,  Berkeley,  Cal| 

The   100  per  cent  figure  on  sugar  u 
portation  is  wrong — a  typographical 
ror    in    the    material    which    the    Nav 
Department,   Collier's   source   of  inforj 
mation,  sent  to  the  chartmaker.    Othe 
100  per  cent  figures  which  were  que 
tioned     are    unfortunately    misleading! 
since    space    limitations    in    the    char 
forced  us  to  condense  the  materials 
question  into  one  word.   Thus  the  single^ 
word  talc  should  have  read  talc  (steatite 
block    or    lava) ;    cordage    referred 
cordage  (nianila  and  sisal).    The  Nav 
Department    also    explains    that    wher<l 
there  is  a  negligible  dontestic  production 
of  the  specific  items  in  question,  it  use 
the  100  per  cent  import  figure. 

tn  Praise  of  Poodles 

Editor:  Since  you  have  published  el 
letter  (Week's  Mail,  Oct.  4th),  whichi 
has  libeled  the  entire  poodle  fancy,  ill 
is  only  just  that  you  print  this  lettei| 
which  rightly  defends  the  poodle. 

The  poodle  has  always  been  considj 
ered  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  breed 
of  dogs,  if  not  the  most  intelligent.  Thd 
breed  was  originated  in  Germany,  wherd 
it  was  used  as  a  first-rate  hunting  dog.  Ill 
was  the  star  performer  among  traveling 
players  throughout  Europe  for  centu-F 
ries.  The  poodle  reached  the  peak  oil 
popularity  in  France,  giving  forth  tol 
the  name  so  commonly  used,  but  im- 
properly, French  poodle.  The  poodlie,  ^ 
as  it  is  known  to  us  today,  was  devel-  ^ 
oped  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

The  poodle  is,  indeed,  a  dog  of  al- 
most unique  versatility.  It  is  a  thing  ol 
beauty  whether  romping  with  children, 
seen  in  fashion  magazines,  or  appear- 
ing in  the  show  ring. 

D.  David  Crissinger,  Marion,  Ohio 
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WEAK  TV  PICTURE 
SPOILING-YOIJR 


!•  The  'frost  is  on  the  pumpkin'  .  .  .  and  that  means  more  and  more  of 
•our  time  spent  warmly  indoors— comfonably  enjoying  television. 
X^hat  better  time  to  correa  a  weak,  faded  picture  in  your  old  set? 
Vhatever  the  make— a  G-E  aluminized  tube  installed  in  your  new  set 
low  means  the  picture  will  be  Better  Than  N*-!^— brighter,  clearer, 
harper.  Call  your  serviceman  who  handles  G-E  tubes ! 


CALL  YOUR  LOCAL  SERVICEMAN  NOW! 

Name  a  convenient  time  when  he  can 
come  and  give  your  TV  set  a  complete 
check-up.  He  will  service  your  TV 
promptly  and  expertly.  He'll  put  "new 
life"  into  your  set  without  upsetting 
your  household  routine. 


HE'LL  BE  THERE  PROMPTLY 

Quickly,  and  at  reasonable  cost 
your  local  serviceman  can  make 
your  TV  Better  Than  New  when 
he  installs  that  G-E  Aluminized 
Tube.  Remember,  the  G-E  Alu- 
minized Tube  is  backed  by  a  reg- 
istered factory  warranty. 


NON-ALUMINIZED  TUBE  gives  you  greyed-down  blacks,  murky  whites.  That's  because 
I  tiuch  of  the  light  shines  back  into  the  interior  of  the  tube.  The  wasted  light  degrades 
•  lie  picture.  Contrast  is  weak.  Definition  poor.  Viewing  is  hard  on  the  eyes. 


THE  G-E. ALUMINIZED  TUBE  increases  picture  brightness  up  to  100%.  A  reflecting 
aluminized  film  behind  the  phosphor  screen  mirrors  all  the  light  toward  you.  Result: 
blacker  blacks,  whiter  whites.  Sharp,  easy-on-the-eyes  contrast.  Excellent  definition. 


^  coTi/ni/yoa^  co?i/m»/ice  2>^_     U  t  |\|   t  K  A  L 
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Brushing  Teeth  Right  After  Eating  with 

COLGJHEDENIALCREAM 

STOPS  BAD  BREATH 


AND 


STOPS  TOOTH  DECAY! 

The  Colgate  way  of  brushing  teeth  right  after  eating  is  the  best 

home  method  known  to  help  stop  tooth  decay!  And  Colgate's  instantly 

stops  bad  breath  in  7  out  of  10  cases  that  originate  in  the  mouth! 


COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 

MAKES  YOUR  MOUTH  FEEL 

CLEANER  LONGER! 


Brushing  teeth  with  Colgate  Dental 

Cream  right  after  eating  makes  your 
mouth  feel  cleaner  longer— gives  you  a 
clean,  fresh  mouth  all  day  long!  Scientific 
tests  have  proved  in  7  out  of  10  cases, 
Colgate  Dental  Cream  instantly  stops  bad 
breath  that  originates  in  the  mouth.  And 
no  other  toothpaste  cleans  teeth  more 
effectively,  yet  so  safely! 


Colgate's  has  proved  conclusively  that 

brushing  teeth  right  after  eating  stops 
tooth  decay  best!  In  fact,  brushing  teeth 
right  after  eating  with  Colgate  Dental 
Cream  stopped  more  decay  for  more  people 
than  ever  before  reported  in  dentifrice 
history!  The  Colgate  way  is  the  most  thor- 
oughly proved  and  accepted  home  method 
of  oral  hygiene  known  today! 


It  Cleans  Your  Breatli 
While  It  Cleans  Your  Teeth! 


PURE,  WHITE,  SAFE  COLGATE'S 

WILL  NOT  STAIN  OR  DISCOLOR! 
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STATES  OFMtND 

By  WALTER  DAVENPORT 


lii 


Query  from  high-school  campus  in 
Elkhart,  Indiana.  You  answer  it.  "If 
the  comic  books  are  abolished,  what 
are  they  going  to  blame  juvenile  delin- 
quency on?"  Well,  for  one  thing, 
there'll  always  be  parents. 

•  •  • 

Latest  meeting  of  the  recently  or- 
ganized Order  of  Southern  Gentlemen, 
Inc.,  agreed  by  the  overwhelming  vote 
of  13  to  3  that  a  true  gentleman  will 
always  remove  his  hat  while  talking  by 
phone  to  a  lady.   Meeting  was  held  in 


Atlanta.  The  OSG  was  organized  to 
encourage  gentlemen  to  surrender  their 
seats  on  streetcars  and  busses  to  ladies. 
We'll  be  glad  to  report  from  time  to 
time  on  the  chivalrous  progress  of  the 
OSG.  Meantime,  we  give  them  the 
words  of  a  Boston  lady  whose  car  last 
winter  got  bogged  down  in  a  snowdrift. 
A  passing  truck  driver  dug  her  out. 
"Thank  you,"  she  said.  "It's  nice  to 
know  the  age  of  shovelry  is  not  dead." 

•  •  • 

We  step  aside  for  a  moment  to  tut- 
tut  the  magazine  Newsweek.  It  told  us 
recently  that  in  September  it  became 
the  first  weekly  publication  to  have  a 
reporter  at  the  North  Pole — reporter 
being  Dick  Davis.  Newsweek  doubt- 
less had  forgotten  that  Collier's  own 
Bill  Davidson  was  at  the  North  Pole 
with  Colonel  Bernt  Balchen  in  Septem- 
ber, 1949 — three  years  before  Mr.  Da- 
vis. Not  only  has  Mr.  Davidson  a 
certificate  to  prove  he  was  there  but 
wrote  a  three-part  story  of  cold  facts — 
Rescue  Below  Zero — which  old  48  read 
sympathetically  as  he  sat  in  a  warm 
and  comfortable  tavern. 

•  •  • 

Mayors  of  American  cities  from 
coast  to  coast  have  been  wondering 
how  Mayor  Howard  Brintlinger  of  Bar- 
rington,  Illinois,  does  it.  In  Barrington, 
council  meetings  are  apt  to  open  with 
snarls  and  glowers  just  as  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago  or  any  other  city. 
Out  of  such  meetings  mayors  collect 
deplorable  headaches.  But  not  in  Bar- 
rington any  more.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Fontaine,  of  New  York  City,  has  dis- 
covered Mayor  Brintlinger's  secret  of 
turning  possible  council  riots  into  love 
feasts.  Simple  too.  He  opens  the  meet- 
ings with  apple  pics  baked  by  Mrs. 
Brintlinger,  and  his  councilmen  wolf 
them.  The  secret  is  in  Mrs.  Brintlinger's 
canned  apples.   And  here's  her  recipe: 


peel  and  slice  the  apples  as  for  pi 
Pack  tightly  in  quart  jars.   Pour  in  co 
water  and  just  before  sealing  drop  jn    j 
aspirin  tablets  into  each  jar. 

•  •  • 

Motoring  through  Ohio,  Mr.  Ale 
ander    Claflin    Loeb    jammed    on   \ 
brakes    so    hard     he    almost    soa 
through  the  windshield.    A  sign  on] 
coffeepot   was   responsible:    "Busine 
men's  Breakfast — Ten  Cents."    A 
ment  later  he  was  on  his  way  again.  Tj 
breakfast :  cup  of  coffee  and  a  cigaretlf 

•  •  • 

Only  social  note  of  any  importan 
this  week  comes  from  Harlingel  — 
Texas.  A  farewell  party  was  given  f 
Mrs.  Creel  Pickel  by  Mrs.  James  Oli' 
No  mention  of  anybody  from  Celei 
Florida,  being  present. 

•  •  • 

Our  government  is  about  to  publi 
a  book  warranted  to  soothe  all  of 
who  are  fed  up  with  these  weak,  pipi 
times  of  peace.  It's  the  history  of  t 
machine  gun  and,  in  the  words  of  o 
of  the  Army's  best  blurbists,  it's  ( 
story  of  "a  lethal  scourge  invented 
the  human  mind."  And  that  isn't  £ 
says  he:  "This  handsome  book  shoe 
prove  a  source  of  many  pleasant  hoi 
to  those  interested  ...  (in  bringin 
these  guns  right  into  the  living  roon 

•  •  • 

If  Mr.  Larry  Spahn.  of  Portland,  I 
his  way,  the  Oregon  legislature  is  goi 
to  adopt  a  bill  requiring  that  all  sh 
salesmen  shall  be  licensed.  Mr.  Spa! 
founder  of  the  Shoe  Fitters  of  Am 


'^.^  ^-^    ^^(S^ 
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ica,  would  require  the  guy  who  sells  y 
shoes  to  be  certified  by  a  state  boE 
after  a  fitting  course  of  from  three 
six  months.  Thus  he'd  free  Amer 
from  "bimions.  corns,  calluses,  ai 
troubles,  pains  in  the  back  and  sho 
ders  and  many  other  foot  faults."  ^ 
Spahn  stands  for  the  truth  of  that  i 
cient  and  almost  forgotten  shoesh 
slogan:   "  'Tis  a  feat  to  fit  the  foe 

•  •  • 

So  far  as  Mrs.  Sidney  Mittler.  of  Lc 
Island  City,  New  York,  could  see, 
drivers  of  the  busses  between  N 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  and  Camp  I 
mer,  where  her  husband  was  station 
carry  no  tape  measures.  Nevertheli 
the  sign  posted  in  the  bus  read:  "CI 
drcn  over  thirty-six  inches  required 
pay  full  fare."  ^-^ 
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KNE-DEEP 

\n  CLOVER 


'VE  KNOWN  Charlie  Morton  for  a  good  many  years.  We  got  out  of 
.  college  about  the  same  time  and  worked  together  over  at  the  old 
Jerald  until  Charlie  got  a  job  as  salesman  for  one  of  the  big  com- 
aanies  in  town  and  I  went  into  the  life  insurance  business. 

I  spoke  to  Charlie  about  his  insurance  from  time  to  time,  and 
after  he  and  Martha  Ward  got  married  I  talked  about  it  often. 

But  Charlie  had  it  all  figured  out,  back  in  those  days.  He'd  make 

!  killing  in  business,  lay  away  a  whole  lot  of  money  in  a  hurry,  and 

lat  would  be  that.  So  he  just  laughed  at  me  and  said,  "My  boy, 

by  the  time  I  go  we'll  be  knee-deep  in  clover.  Martha  won't  have  a 

^hing  to  worry  about — not  a  thing!" 

I  spoke  to  him  about  his  life  insurance  when  his  son  Jimmy  was 

3orn,  again  after  little  Sarah  arrived  and  several  times  after  that. 

Jut  Charlie  just  kept  laughing  it  off.  After  that,  all  I  did  was  to 

^ask  him  sometimes  when  we  met  downtown  or  at  the  club,  "How's 

the  clover  patch  coming  along?" 

And  Charlie  would  say,  "Fine,  just  fine!" 

The  other  day  he  called  me  for  lunch.  During  the  first  part  of 
lunch  we  talked  about  things  in  general.  Then  Charlie  turned  to  me 
and  said,  "Do  you  realize  that  Martha  and  I  will  be  married  fifteen 
years  next  week?"  I  shook  my  head  and  said  it  sure  didn't  seem 
that  long. 

"No,"  he  said,  "it  sure  doesn't."  He  dropped  a  lump  of  sugar 
into  his  coffee,  watched  it  dissolve  and  then  said,  "You  remember 
the  'big  killing'  I  was  always  going  to  make?  Well,  I  never  made  it 
—and  with  taxes  and  prices  the  way  they  are  now,  it  doesn't  look 
as  if  I  ever  will." 

He  smiled  a  little  ruefully  and  said,  "In  short,  the  clover  patch 
isn't  very  lush  and  green  at  all,  and — well,  I  guess  maybe  I've  been 
a  little  more  stubborn  about  my  life  insurance  than  I've  had  any 
right  to  be.  So  it  looks  as  if  you've  made  a  sale,  after  all." 

"I'm  glad  you  changed  your  mind,  Charlie,"  I  said,  "because 
■ven  though  the  premiums  will  be  a  httle  higher  now,  at  least 
vou'U  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  everything  is  under 
control." 

Charlie  laughed  and  said,  "Better  late  than  never,  I  guess." 

That  was  a  couple  of  days  ago.  Today,  late  and  never  mean  one 
and  the  same  thing  for  Charlie  Morton. 

It  seems  there's  just  enough  wrong  with  Charlie's  heart  not  to 
have  bothered  him,  but  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  any 
life  insurance.  The  doctor  said  it  was  something  that  had  probably 
developed  during  the  past  two  or  three  years — which  certainly 
doesn't  make  me  feel  any  better  about  it. 

I've  been  sitting  here  looking  at  the  telephone  on  my  desk,  know- 
ing that  sooner  or  later  I'll  have  to  pick  it  up  and  make  an  appoint- 
ment to  see  Charlie.  It's  not  only  having  to  tell  Charlie  that's 
tough.  It's  knowing  that  somewhere  along  the  line  Charlie's  got  to 
tell  Martha  about  it  .  .  .  knowing  that  somehow  he's  got  to  find  a 
way  to  make  it  up  to  her  and  the  two  kids. 
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NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Til  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Naturally,  names  used  in  this  story  are  fictitious. 


THE    NEW    YORK    LIFE    AGENT 

IN    YOUR    COMMUNITY 
IS   A   GOOD   MAN   TO    KNOW 
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Somewhere  along  the  line  Charlie's 
got  to  tell  Martha  about  it . . . 
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Do  you  own  a  movie  projector?  Or  does  some 
friend  or  relative  of  yours  own  one?  Then  — 


«  ^\ 


Here  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  Christmas  in  the  world's 
most  wonderful  story  come  to  vivid  life!  You'll  meet 
that  squeezing,  grasping,  covetous  old  sinner,  Ebenezer 
Scrooge.  You'll  pity  Bob  Cratchit  and  the  crippled  Tiny 
Tim.  And  then  you'll  see  the  miserly  Scrooge  surrender 
to  the  greatest  spirit  of  all  the  Spirit  of  Christmas! 
You'll  thrill  to  Tiny  Tim's  prayer  of  gratitude,  "God 
bless  us,  every  one!"  You'll  have  a  happier  Christmas 
with  this  joyous,  heart-warming  movie! 


LIVING,LASTING  GIFTS  FOR  ALL  PROJECTOR  OWNERS 

annual  film 

records 

prized  by 

collectors 

since 

1938 


The  only  authentic  movie  record  of  the  entire 
year!  See  on  your  own  screen  thrilling,  on-the- 
spot  scenes  of  the  dramatic,  the  spectacular, 
the  sensational,  filmed  as  It  happened!  See 
history-ln-the-making  throughout  1952. 

ALL  THIS  IN  ONE  FILM 
KOJE  RED  MUTINY!  SAGA  OF 

ELIZABETH  RULES  S.S.  ENTERPRISE! 

ENGLAND!  MAY  DAY  VIOLENCE! 

i.l't  kim  BOMBED!    DISASTER  STRIKES  U.S.! 

woKU  WMTcm  U.S.  aimwi! 

Uubi^ct  to  changv) 


A  movie  the 
kids  adore! 

Own  or       I 
give  ' 

"HOWDY 
DOODYS 
CHRISTMAS" 


<T) 


FREE! 


Thrill  to  the  living  record  of  the  year's  greatest 
gridiron  battles  on  your  ov^n  screen!  See  the  spec- 
tacular plays  that  rocKed  the  stands!  See  the  miracle 
passes,  the  flashing  runs,  the  drama  and  excitement 
of  the  big  college  games!  See  football  history  made! 

ALL  THESE  GAMES  IN  ONE  FILM 
OHIO  STATE-NORTHWESTERN    COLUMBIA-ARMY 
SO.  METHODIST-TEXAS  U.  U.C.L.A.-WISCONSIN 

PRINCETON-CORNELL  NOTRE  DAME-NAVY 

PENNSYLVANIA-GEORGIA  TENN.-N.  CAROLINA 

(sub'fct  to  changt} 


An  ideal  Chriilmas  gift  for  any  youngtier! 

SEE  MOVIES  WITHOUT  A  PROJECTOR 

WITH  THE  8MM 

t*i       ^       a     MELTON  MOVIE  VIEWER 

Vltwer  and  2  exciting  home  movies, 

/Q^      >*    V'fW  o"iv  $6.95 

IkT^  y     ^^IV^I  ^°''''  'P*''"'  Viewer  movies  available, 

-^  -        V  Jr  only   $1.00  each 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  CHRISTMAS! 


Send  lor  Castle  Filnts'  new  catalog  of  thrilling  movies  you  can  own. 


DON'T  DELAY  ORDERING' 

See  your  photo  dealer  or  mail   the 
hondy  order  form  TODAY! 


CASTLE  FILMS 


ttsaiHSJEi^^^^^^^^^ 


Siol  Cittli  Fllas 
lollcitU  In  thi  siti 
M  linfth  chicliit 


,  "ACHIISTMtSCtllOl' 


;  "NEWS  PtMOE 
gf  ttii  TEAI  I9S2" 


I  "FOOTIALl  PtIADE 
It  llli  TUI  19S2  " 


;  "HOWDT  DOODT'S 
CNIIISTMtS" 


8  mm. 


16  mm. 


Hialllii 
(^95 


CiBlllll 

»59S 


Hiiillni 

$2« 


Cimplitl 

jg75 


Uttt 

»21" 


Melton  Viewer  with  2  special  viewer 

movies  shown,  ortly  S6.95  f] 

Viewer  (without  movies),  only  $7.95  Q 


Nome 

Address. 


1443  Pork  Ave..  N.  Y.  29,  N.  Y. 


Cr,- 


^one 


_Stafe_ 


S  Remitlonce   Enclosed  Q  Ship  C.O.O.  D 

■  C-29  Send  me  Castle  Films'   FREE  Deluxe  Catalog  D 


Pilgrim's  Progress 


By  BOB  BARNKS 
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ake  this  her  merriest  Christmas! 


AMERICAN  TOURISTER 


-TAPER  LUGGAGE 


Lovely  luggage  for  that  lovely  lady  on  your  gift  list!  American  Tourister  Hi-Taper,  the 
one  and  only  luggage  with  the  streamlined  tapered  shape.  She'll  love  the  fashion-correct 
slimness.  She'll  adore  the  light,  easy-to-carry  trimness.  Yes,  she  shall  have  smartness 
wherever  she  goes  ...  for  countless  Christmases  to  Come! 

Only  American  Tourister  Hi-Taper  has  AIL  these  Quality  Features 


f 


Stronger  —  Exclusive  one-piece  THERMOLl)  con- 
struction of  molded  3-ply  i)asswood  reinforced 
with  an  extra  ply  welded  in  the  corners. 

Lighter  —  American  Tourister  exclusive  construc- 
tion makes  Hi-Taper  lipht  as  luggage  can  he  with- 
out sacrificing  strength. 

Scuff-Proof  —  Exclusive  PERMANITE  coverings 
shun  weather  stains,  won't  scratch  even  with  a 
knife.  PERMA-EDGE  hindings. 


Plus  all  these  "extros":  easy-to-hold  Palmguard 
handles  .  .  .  luxurious  linings  .  .  .  matching  iden- 
tiKcation  tags  .  .  .  removable  water-proof  zipper 
cosmetic  pocket  .  .  .  patented  fingertip-action 
(Compact  locks. 

Main-liner  Hi-Taper  prices  start  as  low  as  14.95; 
Deluxe  Hi-Taper  prices  start  at  16.9,S.  Each  in  your 
choice  of  twelve  popular  sizes  —  you  can  add 
matching  Hi-Taper  pieces  any  time,  any  year  .  .  . 
it's  open  stock ! 


'"f(u/  III  bvllfi   dcptirlmcnl  stmcs 
figiigf  .shii/i.s.   H  rite  jar 
dealer's  niimc  in  Depur/iiirrit  C.'l 
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When  you're  in  love 
you're  nine  feet  tall... 


You'll  hear  this  lilting  song  sung 
in  Samuel  Goldwyn's  new  musical 
wonderfilm,  and  suddenly— )'omY/ 
feel  nine  feet  tall!  For  that's  what 
this  enchanting  story,  this  love 
story,  this  tender  story  does  to  you 
—  as  no  other  film  has  ever  done 
before.  For  into  his  multi- million 
dollar  musical  production  "Hans 
Christian  Andersen",  Samuel  Gold- 
wyn  has  poured  all  the  emotions 
of  which  the  human  heart  is  capa- 
ble and,  as  each  comes  into  full 
play,  you'll  feel  yourself  glow, 
grow — till  yoUy 
too,  seem  nine 
feet  tall! 


SAMUEL  GOLDWYN 


PRESENTS 


Hans 
CHristian 
Andersen 


starring 


BL4XN  Y  KAYE 


and 


Introducing 


FARLEY  GRANGER  •  JEANMAIRE 

Directed  by  CHARLES  VI DOR  •  Screenplay  by  MOSa  HART 

Wordi  ond  Muiic  by  FRANK  LOESSER 

Choreography  by  ROLAND  PETIT 

Diitrlbuted  by  RKO  RADIO  PICTURES,  INC. 

''  Technicolor 


Bananas  in  the 
Typewriter 

By  ROLAND  A.  BROWNE 


r^fDICATIONS  of  emotional  insta- 
bility bordering  on  mass  neurosis 
are  becoming  distressingly  evident  in 
this  country.  Such  a  social  phenom- 
enon as  ideological  confusions,  and 
not  now,  Michael,  is  but  the  public 
counterpart  of  such  individual  in- 
dications of  deterioration  as  the 
Increase  in  the  divorce  rate,  the  up- 
surge of  juvenile  delinquency,  stop  it, 
Michael,  and  the  shocking  preva- 
lence of  alcoholism  and  drug  addic- 
tion. Even  to  the  layman,  it  is  clear 
that  Daddy  is  typing,  Michael,  some 
underlying  factor  must  be  operating 
in  our  civilization  which  may  bring 
about  our  ultimate  downfall. 

After  careful  consideration  of  this 
problem,  I  believe,  Daddy  is  busy, 
Michael,  that  this  general  tendency 
toward  an  emotional  instability  so 
out  of  keeping  with  the  sturdy  clarity 
of  purpose  and  clear-cut  ethical  sense 
of  our  forefathers  may  be  traced  to  a 
breakdown  in  the  essentially  authori- 
tarian nature  of  the  parent-child  re- 
lationship. Yes,  I  see  it,  Michael, 
it's  a  beautiful  banana.  Why  don't 
you  go  see  what  Mama  is  doing?  In 
the  frankly  patriarchal  family  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
when  the  traditional  pattern  of 
American  life  was  established,  there 
was  no  question  of  the  authority  of 
parents  over  their  children,  and  no 
anxiety  about  "repressing"  them 
through  the  administration  of  neces- 
sary punishment.  mvhYT  nfy  rhk- 
88eyn  ghytn  please  don't,  Michael. 

Well,  all  right,  you  can  sit  next  to 
Daddy  and  watch.  In  our  anxiety  to 
be  good  parents,  to  observe  the  dic- 
tates of  pediatricians  and  child  psy- 
chologists, cjjthfu395ov  DADDY 
SAID,  Michael,  we  have  blindly  fol- 
lowed along  dangerous  ways.  The 
suspicion  comes  inevitably  to  the  pa- 
rental mind  that.  Daddy  doesn't  want 
any  banana  right  now,  Michael,  the 
psychologists  and  other  experts  know 
very  little  more  about  how  to  raise 
children  than  those  they  seek  to  ad- 
vise. Observe,  for  example,  how  they 
have  come  round-robin  on  the  ques- 
tion of,  go  and  ask  Mama,  feeding 
babies  on  a  rigid  schedule,  toilet 
training  and  the  use  of  certain  medi- 
cines,  notably  paregoric.    Is   it  not 


possible  that  you  can't  find  Mama^ 
You  can't  wait?  Run  quick-quick 
and  get  it,  and  Daddy  will  help  you. 

Our  present-day  method  of  with- 
holding punishment,  of  reasoning  i 
with  our  children,  and  of  restraining 
the  natural  parental  instinct  to  whafi 
You  can't  find  the  light  switch' 
What?  Well,  if  you  cry  like  that 
Daddy  can't  understand  what  Mi- 
chael says.  No,  Daddy  isn't  mad 
Get  some  clean  ones  out  of  youi 
drawer  and  Daddy  will  help  you,  tc 
give  physical  expression  to  our  an- 
noyance and  irritation  tends  inevita-i 
biy  to  produce  a  deep-seated  feeling 
of  anxiety  and  frustration  in  the  par- 
ents which  is  reflected  in  now  we'll 
take  these  wet  ones  off,  and  Michael; 
can  put  on  the  nice  dry  ones,  a  cor-; 
responding  anxiety  and  frustratioc; 
on  the  part  of  the  child. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say — and  il! 
seems  perfectly  clear  to  me,  though 
it  is  proving  inexplicably  difficult  tc 
express — is  that  I  guess  you  can  have 
another  banana,  don't  bother  Daddy 
everything    would    be    ghti58g,e;KJ 
2kdur6   STOP  THAT  THIS   MIN 
UTE,  would  be  much  simpler  anc 
the  children  would  get  along  bettc 
and  grow  up  to  be  normal,  psycho- 
logically stable  parents  if  you  don'i 
stop     that     this     minute,     Michael 
Daddy  will  be  very  angry,  now  jusi 
stop    that    howling,    psychologicallj 
stable  parents  of  normal,  psychologi- 
cally  stable   children   get   down   ofl 
Daddy's  desk  this  minute!    Not  the 
whole  banana,  Michael,  you'll  choke 
what  did  Daddy  tell  you?  Well,  spii 
it  out,  then,  spit  it  out.    NOT  I> 
DADDY'S    TYPEWRITER!     Welli 
maybe  you  couldn't  help  it,  don't  cry  | 
see,  we'll  dig  it  out  of  the  keys  witb! 
Daddy's  handkerchief.    Yes,  I  gues! 
you  can  sit  up  on  the  desk  and  watch! 
if  you're  good.  What  I  mean  is,  thail 
when  a  normally  good,  patient  fa 
ther  gets  pushed  just  a  shade  furtheii 
than  his  temper  can  stand  it  is  tinw 
to  watch  out  for  the  ink,  Michaelj 
for  him  to  yield  to  his  natural  im 
pulses  and  leave  it  alone,  Michael 
you'll  spill  it,  and  administer  Dadd; 
said    leave    it    alo    WATCH    OUT 
DAMNATION!    and    administer 
good  sound  spanking. 
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THE  EXTRA-SMALL  ZENITH  "ROYAL" 

...for  moderate  to  rather  severe  hearing  impairment. 
Fingertip  tone  and  volume  controls,  exclusive  heat  and 
moisture-resistant  microphone,  handy  Reserve  Battery 
Switch,  plus  the  new  Phone  Magnet  for  clearer  telephone 
conversations  because  it  cuts  out  all  other  sounds.  Only  $75. 


THE  EXTRA-POWERFUL  ZENITH  "SUPER-ROYAL" 

...  for  severe  hearing  impairment.  You  get  all  the  famous 
hear-better  features  of  the  Zenith  "Royal"  plus  full,  45- volt 
power  permitting  good  hearing  reception  where  many  other 
aids  fail.  No  separate  battery  pack,  no  dangling  battery 
cords.  There  is  just  one  handsome,  compact  case.  Only  $75. 


THE  EXTRA-THRIFTY  ZENITH  "REGENT" 

...  for  "borderline"  to  rather  severe  hearing  impairment. 
Includes  all  the  features  of  the  Zenith  "Royal"  (except  the 
Reserve  Battery  Switch)  plus  the  Power  Selector  Switch 
for  greater  operating  economy  (as  low  as  Vi  cent  per  hour). 
You  never  pay  for  more  power  than  you  need.  Only  $75. 


These  three  great 

ZENITH  HEARING  AIDS 

are  worn  by  millionaires,  teachers, 

jurists,  engineers  and  thousands 

of  others  who  can  afford  any 
type  of  hearing  aid  at  any  price. 
An  ideal  Christmas  gift- 
only  seventy-five  dollars. 


The  above  1953  Zeiiilh  "Royal"  and  "Super-Royal"  models  ore  avaHabte  uilk  new, 
beautifully  designed  External  Microphone  at  slighi  extra  cost. 

TEN-D*Y     MONEY-BACK     GUARANTEE.     SEE     YOUR     LOCAL    ZENITH     DEALER. 
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X-l^  show  how  New  LifeGuard  Safety  Tubes  give  you 

SAFETY  IN  ALL  BLOWOUTS ...  SEAL  THEIR  OWN  PUNCTURES 


Any  tire,  new  or  old,  can  blow  out!  And  when  you  have  a  blowout .  .  .  only  the 
LifeGuard  double  air-chamber  principle  shown  in  these  X-rays  can  fully 
protect  you  against  dangerous  loss  of  control! 


1.  LifeGuard  Safety  Tube  protects  you  with  its  tough  2-ply  cord  fabric  inner 
chamber.  Watch  it  in  X-rays!  2.  Blowout  break  is  starting,  but  air  will  rush 
out  ot  outer  chamber  only.  3.  In  17  years,  we  know  of  no  case  of  failure  of  this 
LifeGuard  principle  in  a  blowout.  Now  watch  .  .  . 


4.  Break  is  complete.  Puncture-sealant  alone  in  the  case  of  such  a  large  blow- 
out obviously  could  not  prevent  a  dangerous  drop  to  the  rim!  S.  See  how 
inner  chamber  still  holds  a  lifesaving  reserve  of  air  that  has  prevented  countless 
accidents.  6.  LifeGuard  lets  you  come  to  a  safe,  controlled,  straight-line  stop. 


Puncture  coming  up!  But  don't  worry,  you  won't  have  the  dirty  job  of  chang 
ing  a  tire  when  you're  riding  on  New  LifeGuards.  These  X-rays  show  hov 
New  LifeGuards  mend  their  own  punctures. 


1.  Notice  the  layer  of  gum-rubber  on  the  inside  of  the  New  LifeGuard  Safet}    * 
Tube?  Now  watch.  2.  Nail  pierces  tire!  Sealant  seals  puncture,  prevents  loss  o 
air  pressure.  3.  The  2-ply  cord  inner  chamber  floats  freely,  offers  no  resistanci 
to  the  puncturing  object. 


4.  Now  we  pull  the  nail  out.  Air  pressure  forces  the  puncture-sealant  agains* 
the  nail.  5.  Now  you  can  see  the  puncture-sealant  already  flowing  into  the 
hole.  And  now  ...  6.  With  the  nail  entirely  out,  you  see  that  the  New  Life 
Guard  Safety  Tube  has  completely  mended  its  own  puncture. 


THE  ONLY  100,000-MILE  RE-USABLE  PROTECTION! 


YOU  SAVE  20%  to  43%  PER  WHEEL!  This  is  the 
only  protection  against  both  blowouts  and  punc- 
tures that  doesn't  wear  out  when  your  tires 
wear  out! 

You  spread  the  cost  of  the  New  LifeGuard 
Safety  Tubes  over  3  or  more  sets  of  tires,  for 
100,000  miles  or  more.  Thus  you  save  20 'Jv  to 
43%  per  wheel. 


You  can  have  blowout  and  puncture  protec- 
tion now — for  tiie  price  of  the  tubes  alone,  if 
your  tires  are  still  good.  Just  have  your  Good- 
year dealer  install  a  set  of  New  LifeGuard  Safety 
Tubes! 

PAY  AS  LITTLE  AS  $1.25  A  WEEK!  Most  Good- 
year dealers  will  be  glad  to  arrange  a  convenient 
budget  plan.  Pay  as  little  as  $1.25  a  week. 


Get  Goodyear  tires  tor  the  longest  mileage,  the  safest 
mileage,  the  most  comfortable  ride  on  wheels.  And 
equip  them  with  New  LifeGuard  Safety  Tubes. 


NEW   LIFEGUARD   SAFETY  TUBES 


by 


GOOD/i^EAIt 


LifeGuard.  T.  M. — The  GoodyeHf  Tire  it  Rubber  Company.  Akron,  Obi 
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Fifteen  of  the  sixteen  Tliiels  after 
the  midsummer  nightmare  of  polio. 
Only  Lawrence,  who  is  still  in  the 
hospital,  is  missing.  Top  row,  left 
to  right :  Robert,  Fritz,  Tom,  Harry, 
Jerry,  Donald,  Ronald  (Butch)  and 
Joe,  the  father.  Bottom  row,  left  to 
right:  Clara,  the  mother;  Marcclla; 
Joan,  a  nurse  who  cared  for  family; 
Ina   Mae;   Arlene;   Jean;    Catherine 


IDONALD  ULTANS 
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Wlien  11  of  14  Children 
Were  Hit  with  PoUo 


By  KARL  SCHRIFTGIESSER 

First  it  was  Catherine.    Then  little  Jean,  Jerry  and  Butch.    Another  and  another. 
Here  is  the  story  of  the  tragic  27  days  when  polio  stalked  Joe  Thiel's  Iowa  farm 


1AST  summer  was  a  bad  one  on  the  farm  of  Joe 
and  Clara  Thiel.  Never  had  the  corn  grown 
■*  higher  on  their  280  rented  acres  near  Ma- 
pleton,  Iowa.  But  in  July,  when  you  could  al- 
most hear  the  corn  growing,  trouble  came.  Eleven 
of  the  Thiels'  14  children  were  stricken  with  in- 
fantile paralysis.  Two  of  them  were  crippled, 
perhaps  for  life. 

Joe  Thiel,  at  forty-seven,  is  tall  and  lean,  a 
man  with  gray-white  hair  and  bright  blue  eyes  who 
looks  as  if  he  had  made  his  living  the  hard  way. 
Some  years  after  he  and  Clara  had  been  married  in 
their  native   Nebraska  drought   had   dusted   and 


fried  him  out  of  his  birthright  and  taught  him  the 
meaning  of  trouble. 

So  Joe  and  Clara,  nine  years  ago,  headed  east  to 
Iowa  where  Clara's  sister  lived.  They  settled  on 
the  Mapleton  farm  and  took  a  "grain  lease,"  which 
means  that,  in  return  for  their  rent,  they  share  the 
corn  they  raise  fifty-fifty  with  the  landlord. 

One  crop  has  never  failed  the  Thiels,  whether 
in  Iowa  or  Nebraska.  When  they  migrated,  they 
had  II  children;  three  more  were  born  subse- 
quently. The  oldest  is  Joan,  now  22  and  a  regis- 
tered nurse,  who  was  to  be  a  godsend  last  summer; 
next  is  Donald,  21,  a  private,  first  class,  in  the 
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U.S.  Army;  next  Bob,  20;  Tom,  18;  Arlene,  17; 
Catherine,  16;  Lawrence,  14;  Jerry,  13;  Ina  Mae, 
12;  Francis,  called  Fritz.  10;  Harold  (Harry),  9; 
Marcella,  6;  Jean,  4;  and,  finally,  Ronald,  called 
Butch,  3.  "I  miss  a  baby  on  my  lap  now,"  says 
Clara. 

Of  this  brood  of  14,  only  three  escaped  the 
polio — Joan;  Donald,  the  soldier  who  was  home  on 
furlough  from  Fort  Riley.  Kansas,  when  the  epi- 
demic struck:  and  Arlene.  Of  the  11  others,  nine 
have  recovered;  Bob  and  Lawrence  are  crippled. 

Up  to  last  summer,  life  was  good  for  the  Thiels. 
Their  farm,  with  its  gray-white,  solid,  square  house 
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The  attach  tvas  capricious^  without  pattern*  One  cfiln 


Lawrence,  14,  wanted  to  be  a  football  player — until 
the  digease  struck.  Now  he's  being  fitted  with  braces 


and  red  barns  has  grossed  maybe  $10,000  in  its 
good  years.  They  own  two  fairly  new,  inexpensive 
cars.  And  they  eat  bountifully  of  the  plain,  solid 
fare  Clara  cooks.  They  wish  they  could  afford 
their  own  place,  though,  with  a  bathroom  instead 
of  just  running  water  in  the  kitchen. 

Fourteen  kids  take  a  lot  of  room.  Last  sum- 
mer, however,  Joan  was  working  in  Sioux  City,  40 
miles  away;  Donald  was  at  Army  camp;  Bob  was 
a  carpenter's  helper  with  a  bridge-construction 
gang  some  distance  away  at  Wall  Lake;  and  Tom 
was  sleeping  most  nights  at  a  neighbor's  where  he 
helped  farm.  When  they  all  did  come  home  at  the 
same  time,  the  Thiels  managed  pretty  well.  Don- 
ald and  Bob  slept  together,  as  they  had  since  child- 
hood. Lawrence  and  Jerry  also  shared  a  bed, 
Fritz  and  Harry  another,  and  Ina  Mae  and  Jean 
another.   The  others  slept  alone. 

In  the  Years  Before  Polio  Struck 

All  their  lives  the  Thiels  have  been  happy  and 
hard  working.  Five  or  six  of  the  children  had  had 
measles,  four  or  five  chicken  pox.  That  was  about 
all.  Last  summer,  when  the  rain  came  at  the  time 
that  it  should  have,  and  when  the  sun  was  hot  and 
the  corn  grew,  they  had  never  been  better  off,  or 
happier.  The  devastating  spring  floods  of  the  Mis- 
souri, which  raised  havoc  near  Sioux  City,  had  not 
affected  their  farm. 

Later  on,  the  Thiels  were  to  wonder,  as  did 
many  others  in  the  face  of  scientific  skepticism,  if 
the  flood  had  anything  to  do  with  the  polio  that 
struck  their  part  of  Iowa  like  the  plague.  They 
were  to  wonder,  too,  about  their  well  water,  which 
had  tested  pure  nine  years  ago,  and  about  the  flies 
the  cattle  and  hogs  brought,  and  about  the  DDT 
which  they  used  to  drive  the  flies  away.  They  were 
to  wonder  why  Lawrence  and  Jerry,  who  shared 
one  bed,  both  got  polio;  why  Donald,  who  shared 
another  bed  with  Bob,  did  not  get  it  while  Bob  did. 
They  were  to  wonder  if  working  too  hard  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it;  Catherine,  who  was  working 
long,  hard  hours  in  the  sun,  got  polio,  but  Arlene, 
working  by  her  side,  did  not.  And  why  did  Law- 
rence get  paralyzed  and  Jerry  not? 

The  Thiels,  like  scientists,  would  like  a  lot  of 
answers  they  haven't  been  able  to  find. 

As  long  ago  as  last  January  there  were  scat- 
tered polio  cases  in  and  around  Sioux  City;  by 
July  an  epidemic  of  alarming  proportions  was 
sweeping  the  region  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri. 
At  its  peak  there  were  almost  400  cases  of  polio- 
myelitis for  each  100,000  population  in  the  area. 
Twenty  cases  out  of  100.000  makes  an  epidemic, 
public-health  experts  say.  There  was  no  known 
way  to  stop  its  course.  The  authorities  could  only 
issue  the  usual  warnings  about  keeping  clean, 
avoiding  crowds  and  swimming  places,  and  get- 
ting more  rest  than  usual. 

Clara  Thiol  kept  the  children  away  from  the 
Mapleton  swimming  pool  and  made  all  of  them, 
over  loud  protest,  wash  themselves  thoroughly  be- 
fore every  meal.  "They  were  real  clean  before 
they  ate,"  she  recalls. 

When  the  disease  began  to  spread  from  Sioux 
City's  Woodbury  County  into  Monona  County, 
where  Mapleton  is,  Joe  Thiel  had  one  feeling  of 
.security.  Two  summers  ago,  on  a  sudden  impulse 
while  visiting  his  bank,  he  had  taken  out  the  kind 
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of  polio  insurance  that  pays  up  to  $5,000  for  each 
child  under  eighteen.  He  was  to  be  mighty  glad 
for  that,  although  this  did  not  help  with  Bob's 
case  nor  with  Tom's  less  drastic  bout.  But  in  the 
case  of  these  two  sons  over  eighteen  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  was  to  help,  as 
it  does  whenever  help  is  needed. 

As  the  epidemic  reached  its  height,  the  whole 
family  was  working  hard.  Joe,  having  got  his  own 
fields  under  control,  was  working  for  wages  on  a 
neighbor's  farm.  Clara  was,  as  usual,  busy  cooking 
for  her  large  brood  and  tending  her  flock  of  pul- 
lets. Joan  was  busy  at  her  nursing  tasks  in  the 
delivery  ward  at  St.  Joseph  Mercy  Hospital  in 
Sioux  City  and  deep  in  plans  to  be  married  to  Rich- 
ard Smith,  a  cabinetmaker.  Donald,  whenever  he 
could  get  home  from  Army  camp  in  Kansas,  was 
helping  out  with  farm  chores.  Both  Bob,  the  car- 
penter's helper,  and  Tom,  the  boy  working  for  a 
neighbor,  managed  to  be  home  every  week  end. 

Arlene  and  Catherine,  next  to  Joan  the  oldest 
Thiel  girls,  were  also  working  hard,  getting  up  at 
4:00  A.M.,  packing  their  lunch  and  riding  with 
other  teen-agers  in  a  truck  to  work  all  day  in  the 
hot  sun  detasseling  corn  for  a  commercial  hybrid 
corngrower.  It  was  fun  but  it  was  hard  work. 
Often  the  girls  did  not  get  home  until  eight  p.m.; 
they  would  eat  and  fall  exhausted  into  bed. 

Husky,  broad-shouldered  Lawrence  and  Jerry 
were  helping  run  the  Thiel  farm,  feeding  the  80 
hogs,  milking  the  cows,  driving  the  tractors,  haying 
and  tending  the  beef  cattle  their  dad  raises  for  the 
Sioux  City  market.  The  pint-sized  Thiels,  from 
Ina  Mae  to  impish  Butch,  were  helping  mother. 

About  the  time  the  polio  hit  the  Thiels,  a  con- 
tingent of  scientists  had  arrived  in  Sioux  City  to 
conduct  a  mass  inoculation  of  children  in  Iowa's 
Woodbury  and  Nebraska's  Dakota  Counties, 
which  together  form  the  Sioux  City  area.  Directed 
by  Dr.  William  McD.  Hammon,  professor  of  epi- 


Dr.  Arthur  McCill,  the  Thiels'  family  doctor, 
worked   furiously  to  check   rampaging  polio 


demiology  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh's  Grad- 
uate School  of  Public  Health,  they  were  seeking  to 
determine  whether  gamma  globulin,  a  blood  de- 
rivative found  successful  in  stopping  paralysis 
among  animals,  would  work  as  well  for  human  be- 
ings. Moving  north  from  Houston,  Texas,  where 
similar  tests  were  being  made,  and  east  from  Utah, 
where  they  had  been  conducted  a  year  before,  the 
experimenters  with  gamma  globulin  asked  for  and 
got  the  co-operation  of  Sioux  City  parents. 

But  the  Thiel  children  were  not  included  be- 
cause Mapleton  is  across  the  county  line.  Eventu- 
ally, however,  both  Lawrence  and  Arlene  were  to 


receive  the  shots  from  a  Mapleton  doctor.  Arlene 
never  contracted  polio;  Lawrence  not  only  was 
stricken,  but  paralyzed  in  both  legs.  "Maybe  if 
they'd  gotten  the  shots  sooner  it  would  have  helped 
Lawrence,"  says  Mrs.  Thiel. 

Sioux  City's  inoculations  were  given  in  an  at- 
mosphere  of  near  panic.  St.  Vincent's  and  St. 
Joseph  Mercy  Hospitals  were  overflowing  with 
stricken  children,  and  older  people  as  well. 

On  the  sixth  floor  at  St.  Joseph  Mercy  they  ran 
out  of  "carts"  with  which  to  wheel  their  little  pa- 
tients to  the  treatment  rooms.  Joan  Thiel  and  her 
sister  nurses  worked  without  rest.  Desperate  for 
nursing  aid,  the  city  sought  and  got  help  from  the 
United  States  Navy.  Down  from  the  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Station  came  a  lifesaving  unit  of  hospital 
aides,  strong  men  expert  in  physiotherapy. 

A  Hot  Day— But  One  Girl  Felt  Cold 

On  Tuesday,  July  22d.  the  silent,  unseen  micro- 
organism began  to  spread  pain  and  paralysis  in  the 
Thiel  home.  The  corn  tasseling  was  about  over 
but  Catherine  and  Arlene  were  scheduled  to  work 
that  hot  day.  Catherine  will  never  forget  it.  The 
next  day  was  her  birthday  and  a  sweet-sixteen 
party  had  been  planned.  When  she  got  up  at  dawn 
she  did  not  feel  well.  Arlene  went  alone  to  the 
cornfields.  That  forenoon  Clara  and  Catherine 
drove  to  Mapleton  to  get  meat  from  the  freezer 
locker.  "I  felt  okay  then,  but  I  felt  cold,"  Cath- 
erine says.  "It  was  a  hot  day,  but  I  feh  very  cold." 

Mrs.  Thiel  brought  her  home.  Catherine's  head 
was  splitting;  her  temperature  was  104  degrees; 
she  felt  awful.  She  went  to  bed,  to  turn  and  toss 
and  be  cross  and  irritable  and  very  jumpy. 

The  next  day,  Wednesday,  Clara  and  Pfc  Don- 
ald, home  on  furlough,  drove  Catherine  three 
miles  to  Danbury  village  to  visit  Dr.  Arthur  Mc- 
Gill,  who  had  been  the  family  doctor  since  they 
moved  to  Iowa.  "I  guess  I  delivered  the  last  two 
or  three  Thiel  kids,"  he  says. 

Dr.  McGill,  like  Joe  and  Clara,  is  from  Ne- 
braska. He  grew  up  on  a  stock  farm  and  yearned 
to  study  medicine,  but  couldn't  afford  to  realize 
this  frustrated  ambition  until  he  was  in  his  early 
forties.  A  tall,  rugged-looking  country  practi- 
tioner now  fifty-seven,  the  doctor  had  been 
through  lesser  polio  epidemics  for  five  years. 
"Each  year  it  seems  to  hit  a  little  differently,"  he 
says.  He  looked  at  Catherine  Thiel  and  was 
alarmed,  but  didn't  say  outright  that  she  had  polio; 
he  didn't  want  to  scare  her.  He  injected  a  mixture 
of  penicillin  and  dihydrostreptomycin  and  sent  her 
home  to  bed,  ordering  ice  packs  to  ease  her  throb- 
bing head.  On  Friday  she  felt  better.  She  loafed 
around  and  read  comics  until  suppertime.  Satur- 
day night  she  was  baby-sitting  for  a  neighbor. 

Meanwhile  the  house  filled  up  for  the  week  end 
until  all  the  Thiels  were  there,  all  16,  including  Joe 
and  Clara.  As  always  with  such  home-comings  a 
happy  spirit  infused  the  family. 

On  Saturday  Jean,  the  youngest  girl,  felt  fever- 
ish. She  was  crouched  downstairs,  afraid  to  move. 
Catherine  carried  her  to  bed. 

It  was  soon  after  that  Jerry  began  feeling  sick. 
Joan  had  not  liked  what  she  had  heard  about  Cath- 
erine's and  Jean's  upsets.  Now  when  Jerry  begged 
off  from  the  chores  and  said,  "My  neck  doesn't 
feel  good.  It  hurts.  It's  stiff,"  and  went  to  bed 
without  much  supper,  she  was  worried  but  said 
nothing. 

Monday,  while  Joe  Thiel  was  away  working, 
Joan  and  her  mother  planned  to  drive  Donald,  the 
soldier,  to  Nebraska,  where  he  was  to  get  a  ride  to 
camp.  Neither  really  wanted  to  go,  with  Jerry  and 
Jean  the  way  they  were:  but  they  did,  leaving  the 
younger  children  in  charge  of  Catherine  and  Ar- 
lene. "If  they  get  worse,"  was  their  parting  word, 
"call  Dr.  McGUl." 

As  they  returned  over  the  flat  concrete  roads 
from  Nebraska,  Joan  said  quietly  to  her  mother, 
"It  looks  like  Jerry  has  polio."  When  they  entered 
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the  farmhouse,  Fritz,  Harry  and  little  Butch  were 
in  bed.  All  were  feverish,  all  had  headaches.  "Oh, 
make  this  house  stop  going  around,  Mother," 
Butch  cried  out  when  he  saw  her. 

Arlene  and  Catherine  were  distraught.  After 
their  mother  and  sister  had  gone  that  morning, 
Jerry  had  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse;  they  had 
called  Dr.  McGill,  who  had  come  out  and  looked 
Jerry  over.  Late  that  afternoon  the  three  smaller 
boys  had  been  stricken.  "It  was  kind  of  like  a 
nightmare,"  Clara  recalls. 

Joan  took  off  her  things  and  went  to  work,  fix- 
ing ice  bags  and  soothing  the  youngsters.  She  had 
never  nursed  anyone  in  her  own  family  before;  no 
one  there  had  ever  needed  her. 

Then  Joe  Thiel,  tired  and  sweaty  from  the 
fields,  came  home.  "We  just  went  ahead  and  did 
what  had  to  be  done,"  he  says.  The  next  day  Dr. 
McGill  came  out  again.  Marcella,  the  six-year-old 
beauty  of  the  family,  had  begun  to  ache.  When 
they  had  time  to  stop  and  think  that  night,  the 
Thiels  knew  that  the  epidemic  had  caught  up  with 
them  on  their  isolated  farm. 

On  Friday  morning  the  disease  had  reached  out 
for  shy,  dark  Ina  Mae.  She  went  to  bed  crying. 
"We  kept  putting  cold  packs  on  their  heads,"  Clara 
Thiel  relates.  "That's  all  we  knew  to  do.  To  keep 
them  out  of  some  pain.  To  keep  them  from 
jumping  out  of  bed." 

When  Tom  Came  Home  for  a  Week  End 

Friday  night  Tom  came  home  again  from  his 
farm  job.  He  looked  around  and  saw  a  household 
sick  and  frightened  and  unhappy.  He  didn't  feel 
so  well  himself.  But  he  dragged  around  over  the 
week  end,  doing  what  he  could  for  the  kids  and 
the  stock.  On  Monday  he  went  back  to  work. 
That  evening  he  phoned.  Joe  Thiel  went  and  got 
him  in  the  car  the  next  morning. 

"We  must  'a'  got  some  sleep,"  says  Joe.  "We 
couldn't  of  stood  it." 

Meanwhile  the  younger  ones  had  begun  to  re- 
cover. But  not  Jerry.  He  did  not  get  better;  he 
got  worse.  On  the  same  day  that  Tom  got  sick. 
Dr.  McGill  came  and  took  one  look  at  Jerry  and 
called  St.  Joseph  Mercy  Hospital.  Then  he  added 
up  the  score.  Only  two  of  the  Thiel  children  liv- 
ing at  home  had  not  been  affected:  Arlene  and 
Lawrence.  Dr.  McGill  had  no  gamma  globulin  to 
administer.  But  in  Mapleton,  Dr.  Paul  G.  Ingham, 
another  general  practitioner,  did.  On  the  chance 
that  the  two  children  did  not  already  have  polio  in 
the  incubation  stage,  Dr.  McGill  called  him  and 
arranged  for  Arlene  and  Lawrence  to  be  shot  the 
next  day  with  the  blood  fraction  in  which,  as  Dr. 
Hammon's  tests  ultimately  proved,  there  lay  a 
good  chance  of  temporary  protection  against  pa- 
ralysis. 

That  night,  Monday,  Joe  and  Clara  drove  Jerry 


to  the  hospital  in  Sioux  City,  to  become  another 
patient  among  hundreds.  "I  used  to  think  they  took 
you  to  the  hospital  only  to  die,"  Jerry  muses. 

On  Tuesday,  August  5th,  two  weeks  from  the 
day  Catherine  was  taken  sick,  Mrs.  Thiel  drove 
Arlene  and  Lawrence  into  Mapleton  to  get  injec- 
tions of  gamma  globulin  from  Dr.  Ingham. 

The  next  day,  Wednesday,  nothing  happened 
to  anybody. 

On  Thursday,  two  days  after  he  was  injected, 
young  Lawrence's  number  came  up.  The  dark- 
haired  boy  with  the  great  shoulders  and  large 
hands  was  out  behind  the  tractor  helping  mow.  "I 
came  in  at  eleven  for  dinner.  I  never  ate  much. 
I  didn't  feel  like  working  any  more.   I  lay  down." 

That  night  there  were  hamburgers  on  the  table, 
his  favorite  meal.  He  nibbled  one.  "I  knew  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  Lawrence,"  says  Clara. 
"  'WTiat's  the  matter,  Lawrence?'  I  asked.  'Well, 
I'm  tired,'  he  said.   He  was  really  feeling  rough." 

So  Joe  and  Clara  drove  the  boy  over  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Gill. "Dr.  McGill  looked  me  over.  He  hit  my 
knees,  and  my  legs  didn't  swing  enough.  He  bent 
down  my  head.  I  couldn't  touch  my  chin  to  my 
chest."  That  night  Joe  and  Clara  drove  Lawrence 
to  St.  Joseph's.   "We  kept  going,"  Joe  says. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  Tom  was  still  home.  He 
wasn't  feeling  bad  and  took  over  Lawrence's 
chores.  Bob  was  due  home  for  the  week  end  any 
moment.  "When  Bob  walked  in  the  door,"  says 
Clara,  "I  said,  like  I  always  say,  'Well,  son,  how 
are  you?'  This  time  Bob,  he  said,  'Mom,  I'm  sick.'  " 

Bob  says,  "I  had  an  awful  headache.  I  had  a 
sore  throat.  But  I  ate  some  supper.  Not  much. 
After  supper  I  drove  with  my  sister  to  see  Dr.  Mc- 
Gill. He  checked  me  over.  I  had  all  the  symp- 
toms the  other  boys  had.  He  called  the  hospital 
and  got  me  a  bed." 

This  time  Clara  felt  too  exhausted  to  go  to  St. 
Joe's.  Joe  Thiel  and  a  neighbor  drove  Bob  to  the 
hospital  that  night.  That  made  it  Jerry  and  Law- 
rence and  Bob  who  were  at  the  hospital.  That 
night  the  Thiels  read  in  the  Sioux  City  Journal 
about  another  farm  family,  in  Nebraska,  with  lots 
of  kids,  all  sick,  and  two  dead.  That  made  them 
fearful.   Anything  could  happen  now. 

Joe  and  Clara  were  worn  and  bewildered.  Joan 
stayed  at  her  hospital  job  in  Sioux  City,  postponed 
her  wedding  to  Dick  Smith.  Then,  although  the 
hospital  told  her  she  was  needed  in  delivery,  she 
talked  her  way  into  a  transfer  to  polio,  where  her 
three  brothers  were.  "As  long  as  Joan  was  work- 
ing in  her  brothers'  ward,"  recalls  Clara,  "we  felt 
we  could  keep  track  of  everything." 

It  was  not  until  Jerry  got  out  of  the  hospital 
that  anyone  knew  he  had  gone  there  expecting  to 
die.  Stoically  he  had  taken  his  hot-pack  treat- 
ments and  the  immersions  that  polio  victims  get 
in  "the  horse  tank  down  in  the  basement."  Then 
he  lay  in  his  bed,  depressed,  without  hope. 


Near  him  Lawrence  was  suffering.  His  head- 
ache was  unbearable.  Unlike  anyone  else  in  his 
family,  he  endured  jabbing  pains  in  his  abdomen. 
But  he  had  walked  into  the  hospital,  cUmbed  into 
bed  himself.  When,  after  four  days,  the  pain  sub- 
sided, Lawrence,  the  would-be  football  star,  could 
not  feel  his  legs  any  more.  They  were  there,  but 
they  did  not  move  worth  talking  about.  He  didn't 
even  like  to  think  about  it. 

One  Brother  Who  Waited  for  Death 

The  hospital  sent  Bob  home  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing the  Friday  of  his  arrival.  That  was  August 
10th.  His  fever  was  down,  his  headache  gone.  His 
mother  and  father  came  and  got  him.  He  said 
good-by  to  Lawrence,  who  had  lost  his  legs,  and 
to  Jerry,  who  was  waiting  to  die.  He  felt  guilty, 
he  was  so  lucky.   He  wasn't  so  lucky. 

Bob  lolled  around  the  farm  at  Mapleton  for  a 
week.  "I  didn't  feel  bad.  I  didn't  feel  so  hot.  I 
went  to  town,  saw  some  friends.  Didn't  feel  like 
any  kind  of  work."  Then,  on  Friday,  a  week  after 
his  first  attack,  it  happened.   Bob  tells  it  this  way: 

"When  I  got  up  Friday  I  felt  a  sore  spot  on  my 
left  shoulder.  Hurt  real  bad.  That  sore  spot  spread 
all  over  my  shoulder,  down  the  left  side  of  my 
face,  down  my  left  arm,  down  my  left  side.  The 
whole  side  of  me  wgs  bad." 

Again  Joe  Thiel  drove  his  son  to  the  doctor; 
again  he  drove  him  over  the  curving  road  to  Sioux 
City  and  St.  Joseph  Mercy.  Back  there  Bob  suf- 
fered intense  pain  for  three  days.  Monday  night, 
August  18th,  was  the  last  bad  night.  "On  Tuesday 
morning  the  pain  was  gone.  So  was  my  left  arm. 
It  was  all  gone.  I  don't  remember  whether  it  went 
before  the  pain  stopped  or  after.  I  don't  remem- 
ber much.   All  I  know,  ray  left  arm  was  gone." 

On  September  7th,  the  hospital  sent  young  Jerry 
home.  He  had  been  in  the  hospital  more  than  four 
weeks.  His  father  and  mother  drove  him  home. 
The  corn  was  ripening  and  looking  very  good. 

At  the  hospital  they  are  now  teaching  Bob  how 
to  handle  the  brace  on  his  left  arm.  They  are  hav- 
ing him  work  at  peeling  an  orange  with  that  left 
hand  and  squeezing  a  ball,  to  keep  the  muscles 
from  deteriorating. 

A  week  or  two  ago  the  local  draft  board  gave 
him  a  4F  rating.  That's  one  weight  off  his  shoul- 
der, the  draft.  But  he  would  rather  have  the  weight 
of  the  brace  off  his  shoulder. 

They  are  fitting  Lawrence  with  special  shoes 
and  braces  and  crutches.  "Lawrence  is  not  going 
to  be  a  football  player,"  says  Joe. 

On  September  8th,  Joan  became  Mrs.  Richard 
Smith  and,  when  she  reported  at  the  hospital, 
asked  to  be  transferred  back  to  delivery. 

Joe  Thiel  never  saw  the  corn  grow  so  good  in 
his  life.  But  it  was  a  bad  summer  on  the  Thiel 
farm;  the  worst  Joe  ever  saw. 


le  girls  of  the  family,  all  of  whom  escaped  paralysis,  work  in  the  kitchen 
ih  their  mother.    Joan  (second  from  left),  a  nurse,  cared  for  stricken  kin 


The  TTiiel  boys,  except  for  Lawrence,  gather  with  their  father  in  the  yard. 
Bob  (second  from  right)  is  undergoing  therapy  to  restore  use  of  left  arm 
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Leading  man  Hiram  Sherman  serenades  Miss  Davis  Saroyan-style,  uses 
parasol    for    flute    in    witty    burlesque    of    the    playwright's    technique 


BETTE  GOE^ 


Miss  Davis  escapes  tear-drenched  drama  for  comedy 
in  tiie  forthcoming  Broadway  revue  Two's  Company 


BETTE  DAVIS  rang  down  the 
first-act  curtain  in  a  wispy  gray 
wig  and  hillbilly's  patchwork 
gown.  The  raucous  ballad  she  sang, 
about  a  Purple  Rose,  had  Detroit 
first-nighters  applauding  delightedly. 
By  show's  end  she  had  danced,  sung 
in  her  weird  alto  and  clowned 
through  some  half-dozen  blackout 
numbers  in  the  topical  revue  Two's 
Company.  The  movies'  leading  in- 
terpreter of  suffering  womanhood 
had  done  an  about-face,  and  now  a 
new  and  engaging  comedienne  was 
abroad  in  the  land. 

After  22  years  of  comparatively 
comfortable  Hollywood  stardom 
(her  last  stage  play  was  in  1930), 
Miss  Davis,  a  shapely,  attractive 
woman  of  forty-four,  is  well  aware 
that  there  are  easier  ways  to  make  a 
living.  Even  the  backstage  cat  knows 
the  rigors  of  readying  a  show  for 
Broadway.  But  like  many  top  per- 
formers, Bette  feels  her  career  needs 
an  occasional  shot  in  the  arm. 

From  the  earliest  rehearsal  at  New 
York's  Alvin  Theater  two  months 
ago  she  threw  herself  into  the  pro- 
ceedings with  astonishing  vigor.  Ac- 
customed to  the  sunrise  schedules  of 
films,  she  explained,  "I  can't  get  used 
to  the  idea  that  they  aren't  going  to 
shoot  this  thing  at  dawn." 

The  days  rolled  by  and  Miss  Davis 
became  the  hub  of  a  feverish  opera- 
tion. Producers  James  Russo  and 
Michael   Ellis,   assisted   by   a   hardy 


handful  of  theater  professionals, 
tailored  words,  music  and  production 
to  fit  her  talents,  those  of  her  leading 
man,  Hiram  (Chubby)  Sherman, 
and  featured  dancer  Nora  Kaye. 

As  the  company  pulled  itself 
together  for  its  tour  of  Detroit,  Pitts- 
burgh and  Boston  prior  to  the  Broad- 
way opening  set  for  December  4th, 
the  tempo  and  blood  pressures  in- 
creased in  true  theater  fashion. 

"I  always  thought  a  revue  would 
be  easier  than  a  book  show,  but  now 
I'm  not  convinced,"  said  lyricist  Og- 
den  Nash.  "The  last  two  days  will 
probably  be  pure  horror."  They 
were.  "The  arrangement  for  the  over- 
ture is  always  late,"  predicted  com- 
poser Vernon  Duke.  "And  it  will  be 
this  time."   It  was. 

Amidst  the  hurly-burly  of  day- 
and-night  rehearsal  calls,  Miss  Davis 
ran  through  her  opening  song  and 
dance.  Good  Little  Girls  (go  to 
heaven,  smart  little  girls  go  to  Berg- 
dorf,  etc.),  and  an  urban  parody  en- 
titled Loathsome  Party,  rehearsed 
her  semiblue  lament.  Just  Like  a 
Man,  shimmied  and  flipped  her 
feather  boa  to  the  conga  rhythms  of 
Roll  Along  Sadie — and  worried 
about  a  missing  wig. 

But  the  wig  arrived,  the  overture 
went  off  without  a  hitch,  and  Miss 
Davis,  facing  her  first  live  audience 
in  two  decades,  proved  with  her  flair 
for  broad  comedy  that  it's  sheer  folly 
to  type-cast  a  trouper. 


In  song-and  dance  parody  Roll   Along  Sadie,   Bette   Davis   cuts   loose 
in  hip-swinging,  gum-chewing  take-off  on  tropic  siren  Sadie  Thompson 
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Clutching  jug  of  corn,   Bette   shows   comedy   flair   as   leader   of   TV 
hillhilly  troupe  which  improvises  wild  mountain  ditty,  Purple  Rose 


Bette    plays    cloddish    tenement    bride    in    a    skit    entitled    Jealousy, 
gets  backbreaking  bear  hug  from  overzealous  spouse  Nathaniel  Frey 


8ROADWAY 


Collier'*  COLOR  CAMERA 


In  haglike   garb.  Miss   Davis  crouches  before   the   footlights,   brings   down   first-act   curtain    of   Two's   Company   singing   rowdy    hillbilly   ballad 
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To  make  them  happy  and  hence  good,  she  bent  herself  to  inventing  a  superlative  skunk  cry,  a  penetrating  wee-ee-ee 


Miss  Phinney  s  Temptation 

By  DWIGHT  HUTCHISON 

Was  she  being  an  old  fool — pretending  the  children  were  hers,  pretending  they  loved  her? 


PHINNEY'S  cock-a-doodle-doo — perhaps  her 
most  lifelike  imitation — came  out  just  as  she 
stopped  beside  a  traffic  policeman.  His  eyes 
popped  at  the  freakish  old  girl  crowing  in  his  face. 
She  laughed  and  shot  the  old  car  forward.  Who 
cared?  She  never  minded  making  herself  ridicu- 
lous. The  Lord  made  her  funny-looking;  she  took 
the  cue  and  made  good  use  of  the  gift. 

The  boys  had  gotten  restless  after  three  hours  of 
driving.  She  had  sung  all  the  deep,  booming  hymns 
she  knew  and  given  repeated  renderings  of  the 
more  appropriate  Over  the  River  and  Through  the 
Woods  to  Grandmother's  House  We  Go.  Then 
Jonno  started  kicking  the  dashboard.  Jamie  kicked 
with  both  feet,  and  as  Jonno  began  to  bang  it  with 
his  fist,  Phinney  searched  her  mind  for  a  new  song. 
"We  want  to  go  home,"  the  boys  said.  "Our 
mother  said  to  be  sure  to  come  home  before  dark." 
She  was  chilled  to  the  bone  herself,  her  enor- 
mous feet  two  ice  floes.  Why  couldn't  the  boys' 
grandmother  live  in  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  in- 
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stead  of  raw,  shivery  New  England?  Come,  come, 
Phinney.  No  complaints. 

Jonno  tried  crying,  screwing  up  his  face  to  make 
it  look  like  the  real  thing.  Jamie  improved  on  the 
performance.  It  was  then  that  Phinney  suddenly 
remembered  the  song  from  her  childhood.  Eureka! 
Just  the  ticket. 

She  opened  her  mouth  and  let  out  with  gusto, 
rocking  slightly  to  put  the  rhythm  over: 

"My  grandfather  had  a  very  fine  farm, 

A  very  fine  farm  had  he; 

With  a  bowwow  here  and  a  bowwow  there, 

With  here  a  bow,  there  a  wow. 

Here  and  there  a  bowwow. 

So  come  along,  boys,  to  the  merry,  green  fields. 

To  the  merry,  green  fields  away." 

They  ate  that  up,  her  bowwow  being  no  shirking, 
spoken  bowwow,  but  a  deep-throated  bark  that 
made  the  boys  shiver  with  pleasure.  After  that 
came  lambs,  lions,  chickadees,  mosquitoes  and  the 
triumphant  rooster.   Phinney  had  a  real  talent  for 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  AL  SCHMIDT 


animal  noises.  She  had  a  talent  for  everything 
connected  with  baby  sitting,  but  she  wasn't  ready 
to  pin  a  ribbon  on  herself  yet. 

When  she  went  into  this  profession,  she  had  set 
her  sights  high.  But  she  still  fell  asleep  occasion- 
ally when  parents  stayed  out  after  one.  You'd  be 
shot  in  the  Army  for  that,  Phinney,  she'd  tell  her- 
self, slapping  her  face  with  cold  water.  Occasion- 
ally new  parents  hesitated,  thinking  their  children 
might  be  frightened  by  this  strange-looking  crea- 
ture. They  soon  found  out,  however.  Children 
liked  her — miracle  of  miracles. 

She  made  a  mistake  now — she  included  a  pig  in 
her  repertoire.  Jonno  and  Jamie  would  have  noth- 
ing else  after  that.  Two  yellow  heads  turned  up; 
four  round,  blue  eyes  stared,  as  the  pig  snort  went 
echoing  through  her  nasal  passages,  making  the 
end  of  her  nose  vibrate  like  a  hummingbird's  wings. 

"With  here  a  (snort),  there  a  (snort)."  Her  si- 
nuses burned  like  live  coals. 

"Just  a  minute,  just  a  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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Which  is  the  greater 
sport  —  lightning-fast 
hockey  with  its  rough  and 
tumble  contact  or  the 
high-scoring  excitement 
of  basketball?  It's  a 
matter  of  opinion . . . 


. . .  QJut  U4  a  T^ctr  that  Havoline  is  the  best 
motor  oil  your  money  can  buy! 


Custom-Made  Havoline  exceeds  Heavy  Duty  requirements. 
This  fact  makes  Havoline  best  for  your  car  —  whether  you're 
breaking  in  a  new  model  or  counting  on  "old  reliable." 

Many  new  car  engines  have  closer  clearances.  Here  Heavy 
Duty  motor  oil  is  essential,  and  Havoline  more  than  answers 
this  need.  This  Heavy  Duty  motor  oil  —  in  any  car  engine  — 
assvires  more  power  and  better  gasoline  mileage.  It  means 
fewer  repairs,  longer  service  life!  Change  to  Custom-Made 
Havoline  —  today!  See  your  Texaco  Dealer,  the  best  friend 
your  car  ever  had. 


THE     TEXAS     COMPANY 
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TEXACO     DEALERS     IN     ALL     48     STATES 

Texaco  Products  are  also  disfribufed  in  Canada  and  in  Latin  America 


HAVOLINE 

MOTOR  OIL 
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TUNE    IN:   Tu«day    nights   on   teUvision   —   th«   TEXACO    STAR   THEATER    storring   MILTON   BERLE.   See   newspaper   for   |ime   and   station. 
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Why  Not  RENT  a  Quest 


You  can,  you  know, 
business  and  one  of 


IN  THIS  high-cost-of-living  era,  millions  of 
Americans  from  coast  to  coast  are  eagerly 
seeking  ways  to  stretch  their  dollars  so  their 
intake  covers  their  outgo.  And  millions  are  finding 
that  one  way  they  can  economize — comfortably 
and  happily — is  through  renting  what  they  need 
or  want.  Never  before  has  renting  been  such  big 
Big  Business  in  America.  It's  one  of  the  nation's 
most  exciting  social  and  economic  trends  today. 

Never  before  has  the  list  of  things  you  can  rent 
ranged  so  far  and  wide.  You  can  rent  just  about 
everything  you  can  think  of,  from  autos  to  zircons, 
a  merry-go-round  or  a  vacuum  cleaner,  a  feather- 
weight guest  towel  or  a  multi-ton  truck.  Never 
before  have  you,  Mr.  Businessman,  and  you,  Mrs. 
Housewife,  clamored  so  loudly  and  persistently  for 
renting  privileges,  thus  spurring  firms  in  the  field 
to  forecast  the  future  of  renting  in  superlatives. 

A  neighbor  of  ours  who  worked  from  his  home 
this  past  summer  rented  a  new  typewriter  and  add- 
ing machine  for  the  July-August  period.  "The 
typewriter  cost  me  $10  for  the  two  months,  the 
adding  machine  $15,"  he  explained.  "I  have  plenty 
of  equipment  in  my  office  so  I  don't  need  to  buy 
these  machines.  Instead  of  investing  well  over 
$100  in  stuff^  I'd  use  for  only  a  little  while,  I  spent 
a  few  dollars  for  the  convenience  and  service.  It 
was  common  sense  and  economical.  I'll  do  it  again 
next  year." 

While  he  was  experimenting  with  renting  a  cou- 
ple of  office  machines  for  his  personal  use,  a  major 
aircraft  corporation  was  making  plans  to  lease 
more  than  $800,000  worth  of  the  identical  equip- 
ment— typewriters,  adding  machines,  desks,  file 
cabinets,  the  whole  works.  And  many  major  in- 
dustrial concerns  are  now  studying  the  idea. 

Another  friend  drove  out  to  our  house  the  other 
day  in  a  new  car.  When  we  complimented  him  on 
his  purchase,  he  said,  "Oh,  I  don't  own  it!  I've 
rented  the  car  for  six  months  at  $100  a  month. 
Personally,  I'm  sold  on  the  idea.  I  don't  have  to 
worry  about  the  cost  of  insurance.  The  firm  I'm 
renting  from  pays  the  charges.  I  don't  have  to  fuss 
about  repairs.  If  anything  goes  wrong,  the  com- 
pany will  fix  it  or  replace  the  car.    I'm  not  bur- 


along  with  countless  other  items.    Renting  has  become  big 
the  most  significant  economic  trends  in  the  nation  today 


» 


In  bygone  days,  only  a  home 
was  rented.  Now  furnishings 
can  be  rented  separately,  too 


dened  with  the  problem  of  resale.  When  I'm 
through,  I'll  just  turn  back  the  car  and  next  year 
I'll  rent  another  brand-new  one.  All  I  have  is  my 
garage  expense  while  I'm  renting  and  the  costs  of 
whatever  gas  and  oil  I  use." 

While  he  was  glorying  in  the  convenience  of  his 
arrangement,  U.S.  Steel  Corporation  was  com- 
pleting a  deal  to  lease  1,500  automobiles  for  its 
agents  and  salesmen.  And  U.S.  Steel  was  tardy. 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  DuPont,  Johnson 
&  Johnson,  Minneapolis-Honeywell,  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel — all  these  corporation  giants,  and 
many  others,  have  abandoned  all  or  part  of  their 
fleets  in  favor  of  renting  deals. 

You've  always  known  about  renting  apartments, 
houses  and  offices,  of  course.  Millions  of  us  live 
in  rented  quarters  today;  most  businessmen  oper- 
ate out  of  rented  offices. 

But  did  you  know  that  you  can  rent  precious 
paintings — original  masterpieces  known  the  world 
over — to  put  into  your  apartment  or  house  or  office 
or  showroom?  As  an  illustration,  there's  the  New 
York  Circulating  Library  of  Paintings  with  2,400 
paintings  which  you  can  rent  for  as  little  as  $5  a 
month  each,  insurance  included.  Represented  in 
the  selection  are  such  artists  as  Utrillo,  Degas,  Sar- 


gent and  Covarrubias.  The  library  gets  eager  re- 
quests for  specific  works  from  art  lovers  in  all  the 
48  states.  Many  decorators  and  housewives  send 
letters  describing  particular  rooms  and  asking  for 
paintings  that  might  fit  in  with  their  decorating 
scheme.  In  the  seven  years  the  library  has  been  in 
existence,  its  business  has  soared  300  per  cent  and 
it's  booming  better  than  ever  today. 

One  lawyer  rents  two  paintings  every  three 
months.  In  his  tiny  office,  he  places  one  across 
from  his  desk  where  he  can  look  at  it  daily  and 
one  behind  his  desk  for  his  client  to  enjoy.  When 
he  tires  of  this  arrangement,  he  switches  pictures. 
When  he  is  tired  of  both,  he  rents  a  new  set. 

A  famous  84-year-old  decorator  has  rented 
paintings  for  five  years.  When  it  was  suggested 
that  he  buy  paintings  instead,  he  said  he  couldn't 
possibly  afford  what  he  liked  and  that  in  this  way 
he  could  indulge  himself  in  his  old  age. 

You  have  always  known  about  renting  books. 
But  did  you  know  that  you  can  rent  a  fur  coat  from 
any  one  of  dozens  of  firms  scattered  throughout  the 
country  to  make  yourself  particularly  beautiful  on 
special  occasions?  As  a  normal  female  with  a  nor- 
mal affection  for  mink,  I'm  fascinated  by  the  idea 
of  being  able  to  wear  my  dream  coat  on  the  eve- 
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ning.  I  can  do  so — mink  will  cost  me  $25  to  $35 
a  night;  a  cheaper  fur  will  be  raine-for-a-night  for 
$I0to$15. 

"The  calls  for  rentals  of  furs  are  increasing  fan- 
tastically," one  fur-renting  firm  says.  "There's  a 
terrific  move  on  the  part  of  women  everywhere  to 
rent  fur  jackets,  capes  and  stoles,"  adds  a  second 
in  the  field.  The  renters  come  from  every  income 
class.  Career  girls  rent  fur  coats  for  the  vacation 
trip  of  the  year;  society  matrons  rent  fancy  furs 
for  fancy  parties.  "With  furs  costing  what  they  do. 
the  field  for  renting  is  unlimited,"  enthuses  a  third 
furrier.  "We're  filling  a  big  want,"  insists  a  fourth. 

Diaper  Service  Is  Well  Established 

And  of  course  you  know  you  can  rent  diapers 
for  your  newborn.  This  business  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  almost  20  years.  Today  it  stretches  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  clients  in  every  bracket  use  the 
same  services,  pay  the  same  charges. 

But  did  you  know  you  can  rent  just  about  every- 
thing else  for  your  baby,  too — a  carriage  ($10  a 
month),  a  crib  ($12  a  month),  a  high  chair  ($5 
a  month),  a  play  pen  ($5  a  month),  and  so  on? 
It's  a  fairly  new  twist  in  renting,  but  it's  in  an  unde- 
niable upswing.  The  biggest  demands  come  from 
vacationing  parents  who  want  to  rent  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  only  and  from  grandparents,  aunts  and 
uncles  who  suddenly  find  themselves  entertaining 
their  crawling  relatives.  In  Austin,  Texas,  there's 
a  couple  with  nine  children  who  fell  into  the  busi- 
ness when  they  advertised  some  baby  furniture  for 
sale.  They  had  no  buyers,  but  they  did  get  inquir- 
ies about  renting.  That  started  them  off;  now  about 
the  only  item  they  don't  rent  is  the  baby  itself. 

Or  did  you  know  you  can  rent  rugs?  Not  only 
carpet  runners  for  church  weddings  but  also  special 
rugs  for  special  events  and  for  any  length  of  time? 
The  prices  range  from  about  $15  up,  including 
trucking  charges. 

The  housewife  down  the  street  may  be  renting 
her  linens  these  days — sheets,  pillowcases,  towels, 
tablecloths.  It's  a  million-dollar  business,  growing 
more  popular  by  the  day  as  more  and  more  dis- 
cover the  rental  charges  work  out  to  about  the 
same  as  laundering  costs.  And  there's  no  initial 
investment  in  linens,  no  loss  from  wear  or  tear. 

The  young  husband  across  the  road  may  be  rent- 
ing a  sanding  and  polishing  machine  to  redo  the 
floors  in  his  house.  Because  of  the  stifl"  costs  of 
man  power  and  materials  in  America  today,  "Do 
It  Yourself!"  is  becoming  the  slogan  of  countless 
families  throughout  the  country.  And  "Do  It  Your- 
self!" often  involves  renting  the  equipment  with 
which  to  do  it — particularly  equipment  that  will  be 
used  only  now  and  then. 

And  that  large  family  around  the  corner  may  be 
renting  a  luggage  trailer  for  its  trek  to  the  moun- 
tains or  seashore  this  year.  Papa  and  Mama  and 
the  kids  will  load  all  the  stuff  into  the  trailer,  attach 
it  to  the  family  car — and  off  they'll  go.  There'll  be 
no  tearful  arguments  about  what  can  be  and  what 
can't  be  taken  along,  for  there'll  be  plenty  of  room 
for  everything.  And  there'll  be  no  fear  of  suitcases 
going  astray  or  trunks  being  delayed.  The  family 
and  the  luggage  will  start  and  arrive  together. 

Perhaps  there's  a  wedding  coming  up  in  your 
family  soon  and  you  would,  like  to  throw  a  real 
parly  for  50  or  60  friends  and  relatives.  You  can 
rent  everything  except  the  friends,  the  relatives 
and  the  champagne. 

Want  to  serve  punch?  Rent  an  exquisite  cut- 
glass  punch  bowl,  holding  up  to  three  gallons,  for 
$2  an  evening;  and  rent  as  many  cups  as  you  need 
for  five  cents  each. 

Want  to  serve  champagne?  Rent  a  big  cham- 
pagne tub.  The  cost  will  be  only  $2.50  and  you'll 


be  able  to  chill  as  many  bottles  of  the  precious 
stuff  as  you  can  afford  to  buy. 

Want  to  avoid  those  awful  scrambles  for  hats 
and  coats  that  so  frequently  mar  a  party's  end? 
Rent  an  attractive  hat-and-coat  rack  that  will  take 
care  of  30  to  40  coats  and  as  many  hats  for  as  lit- 
tle as  $2.50. 

Want  to  keep  your  refreshments  hot?  Rent  an 
electric  oven  or  heater  for  $3.50  and  you'll  satisfy 
your  most  critical  guest. 

Want  to  make  sure  your  champagne  drinkers 
drive  home  safely?  While  ordering  the  punch 
bowl  and  champagne  tub,  ask  for  a  coffee  urn 
too.  You'll  get  a  silver  urn  for  $4  that  will  hold 
50  to  85  cups.  That  should  sober  yp  the  group. 

Want  to  give  your  piano-playing  friends  a 
chance  to  perform?  Rent  a  piano  for  the  occasion. 
You  can  get  one  for  as  little  as  $6  (plus  $25  de- 
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Rugs  for  the  household  now  can  be  rented,  as 
well  as  a  plush  carpet  runner  for  a  wedding 


livery  charge)  and  you'll  have  it  long  after  the 
party  is  over,  for  rentals  are  on  a  monthly  basis. 

Want  to  have  a  permanent  record  of  the  toasts 
to  the  bride  and  groom?  Rent  a  tape-recording 
machine  and  you'll  probably  have  not  only  a 
permanent  record  but  also  a  hilarious  memento. 
Tape  recorders  have  become  increasingly  popular 
since  World  War  II.  Students  often  carry  ma- 
chines to  classrooms  to  record  vital  lectures  so 
they'll  be  able  to  cram  more  intelligently  for  final 
exams.  Businessmen  frequently  rent  machines  to 
record  all  that  goes  on  at  important  office  confer- 
ences. A  famous  Broadway  and  Hollywood  actor 
who  is  also  an  avid  poetry  enthusiast  rents  a  ma- 
chine whenever  he  finds  a  volume  of  verse  that 
appeals  to  him.  He  locks  himself  in  his  room,  re- 
cords the  poetry  and  then,  at  his  whim,  he  plays 
back  his  own  reading  of  the  lines. 

And — a  final  touch — would  you  like  to  brighten 
your  party  costume  with  some  extra-special  jew- 
elry? Why  not  rent  it?  The  jewelry  you  see  on 
the  leading  ladies  in  Broadway  productions  is 
often  rented.  Many  of  the  debutantes  who  attend 
such  affairs  as  the  Tiara  Ball  in  New  York  rent 
their    glittering   jewelry    for   the   evening.     Why 


shouldn't  you  do  the  same  thing?  The  cost  is  5  to 
15  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  you  can  get 
impressively  decorative  pieces  for  $5.  "At  this 
price,  you  can  afford  to  change  your  jewelry 
wardrobe  once  a  month,"  argues  a  woman  execu- 
tive in  this  provocative  field. 

The  chances  are  if  you're  not  a  resident  of  a 
fairly  large  city,  you'll  not  find  jewelry  for  rent  in 
your  area.  But  you  should  have  little  trouble  rent- 
ing the  other  articles  already  listed  here.  Prac- 
tically every  city  in  the  U.S.  now  has  a  dealer  who 
rents  pianos  and  if  a  local  caterer  doesn't  have  the 
party  items  you  want,  most  big-city  firms  will  ship 
anywhere  in  the  country  and  back. 

Renting  of  equipment  isn't  new.  The  rent-a- 
car  idea,  for  example,  dates  back  to  the  early 
twenties,  almost  to  the  first  mass  production  of 
the  automobile  itself.  Today  there  are  car-rental 
agencies  even  in  the  smallest  towns.  Typewriters 
have  been  available  for  rent  almost  since  the  first 
workable  typewriter  was  invented  85  years  ago, 
and  today  there  are  at  least  15,000  dealers  through- 
out the  nation  who  offer  typewriters  on  a  rental 
basis.  One  of  my  earliest  memories  is  of  my  mother 
making  me  a  party  dress  on  a  rented  sewing  ma- 
chine, and  we  lived  then  in  a  village  miles  away 
from  New  York. 

Renting  of  equipment  isn't  difficult  either.  It's 
actually  as  close  to  you  as  your  classified  telephone 
directory.  Just  look  under  the  individual  alphabet- 
ical listing.  And  many  of  the  industries  have  na- 
tional associations  or  central-information  bureaus. 
If  you  live  in  a  small  town  where  facilities  are  lim- 
ited, you  can  write  to  these  associations  or  infor- 
mation bureaus  for  guidance. 

Seeking  Causes  of  the  Renting  Vogue 

But  until  World  War  II,  renting  was  limited  to 
a  relatively  few  industries  and  was  the  occasional 
rather  than  the  usual  procedure.  Now  the  trend 
toward  renting  as  a  regular  custom  is  so  pro- 
nounced in  so  many  spheres  that  it  demands  at- 
tention and  analysis  as  an  economic  and  social 
force.  Why  is  renting  so  popular?  What  are  the 
reasons  behind  the  move,  what  is  the  meaning? 

The  two  primary  explanations  are  strictly  in  the 
doUars-and-cents  category.  Bluntly:  when  you 
rent,  you  don't  have  to  tie  up  your  capital  the  way 
you  do  when  you  buy;  and  second,  you  often  can 
also  save  money  on  the  deal.  With  many  individu- 
als and  corporations  finding  themselves  hard  up 
for  cash,  and  with  nearly  everything  we  need  or 
want  costing  a  reCord  amount  today,  these  reasons 
are  mighty  powerful,  indeed. 

Our  friend  who  rented  a  new  car  for  six  months 
is  laying  out  $600.  His  only  other  expenses  are  his 
garage  rent  for  those  months  and  the  gas  and  oil 
he  uses.  If  he  bought  that  car,  his  initial  expense 
would  be  about  $2,500 — or  more.  Then  he'd 
have  the  insurance  cost;  he  would  be  responsible 
for  any  repairs  or  damage;  he  would  have  garage 
expense  throughout  the  year — even  during  months 
he  might  use  the  car  only  a  few  times,  and  he 
would  have  the  worry  about  resale  in  the  future. 
"1  always  owned  my  car  before,  but  I  haven't  that 
kind  of  money  now,"  he  told  us.  For  his  require- 
ments, renting  made  complete  sense. 

The  head  of  one  company  now  renting  a  fleet  of 
500  cars  for  seasonal  use  explains  that  if  the  firm 
had  bought  the  fleet,  it  would  have  had  to  plunk 
down  $  1 ,000,000  on  the  spot.  "That's  tough  capi- 
tal to  raise  and  a  huge  amount  of  money  to  tie 
up,"  he  says  simply.  Renting  the  cars  six  months 
a  year  costs  the  company  $300,000.  payable 
monthly.  On  the  amounts  that  corporations  can 
save  by  renting  instead  of  buying  their  passenger 
cars  and  trucks,  the  estimates  vary  widely.    Ac- 
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One  temporary  solution  to  the  housing  shortage — renting  trailers  to  transients 


One  actor  rents  a  recording  machine  when  he 
discovers  verse  that  he  wants  to  read  and  save 


cording  to  John  W.  Rollins,  president  of  the  Rol- 
lins Fleet  Leasing  Company  of  Delaware,  most 
companies  can  save  20  to  25  per  cent  a  year  by 
leasing  cars  to  be  driven  by  their  salesmen,  and 
some  companies  can  save  as  much  as  40  per  cent. 
According  to  Walter  L.  Jacobs,  president  of  the 
pioneering  Hertz  Driv-Ur-Self  System,  "A  most 
significant  economy  is  the  elimination  of  the  hid- 
den costs  of  fleet  operation.  All  the  costs  are 
known  in  advance  and  all  extra  bookkeeping  is 
eliminated,"  says  Jacobs.  "Often  a  company  has 
to  have  a  full-time  executive  in  charge  of  operat- 
ing trucks.  When  the  trucks  are  leased,  the  re- 
sponsibility is  shifted  to  experienced  truck  people. 
And  there's  no  need  for  surplus  trucks  and  surplus 
equipment.  For  seasonal  businesses,  renting  is 
an  obvious  economy  move." 

Progress  of  Car  Leasing  Reviewed 

The  surge  toward  leasing  of  cars  and  trucks  by 
businessmen  is  nothing  short  of  phenomenal.  It's 
calculated  that  five  years  ago  only  2  per  cent  of 
U.S.  corporations  used  leased  cars;  today  the  figure 
is  placed  at  20  per  cent.  Leasing  firms  owned 
only  about  1,500  trucks  two  decades  ago;  now 
they  own  at  least  75,000.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  H,  the  number  of  fleet-leasing  companies  was 
infinftesimal;  today,  the  total  is  estimated  at  1,000. 
And  new  agencies  are  still  springing  up  all  over 
the  nation.  Distributors  with  hundreds  of  types  of 
trucks  to  meet  the  needs  of  hundreds  of  different 
industries  are  tapping  every  area,  from  Maine  to 
California. 

A  third  reason  for  the  spread  of  renting  plans 
may  be  summarized  in  one  word:  taxes.  The 
corporation  which  rents  its  equipment  or  auto- 
mobiles exclusively  for  business  purposes  can  de- 
duct the  entire  rental  cost — 100  per  cent — on  its 
tax  return  as  a  business  expense.  If  it  bought  the 
equipment,  if  would  be  entitled  to  take  off  only 
a  certain  amount  every  year  for  wear  and  tear. 
"With  taxes  as  heavy  as  they  are,  this  is  the  crucial 
factor  to  us,"  admitted  one  executive  I  queried. 

There  are  other  attractions  too.  When  you  rent, 
you  usually  get  a  new,  or  late-model,  machine. 
Further,  most  renting  firms  not  only  will  pay  for 
the  insurance  but  also  will  agree  to  repair  or  re- 
place the  equipment  if  necessary. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Office 
Machine  Dealers  Association  recently,  dealers 
emphasized  the  "new  model,  no  repair  worries" 
feature  as  a  top  point  in  favor  of  renting.  One  type- 
writer dealer  revealed  he  has  1,500  machines  on 
rental  today  against  400  four  years  ago.  Another 
placed  his  rental  business  at  $2,000  a  month  now, 
double  the  total  of  two  years  ago. 


Of  course,  the  boom  in  rentals  is  not  all  sweet- 
ness and  light  for  all  concerned!  There  are  plenty 
of  limitations,  risks,  disturbing  questions.  For  in- 
stance, any  businessman  thinking  of  entering  the 
renting  field — especially  the  renting  of  such  major 
items  as  cars  and  trucks — must  start  with  a  sub- 
stantial cash  nest  egg.  It  takes  a  Huge  amount  of 
money  to  finance  a  fleet  of  new  cars.  And  few 
Americans  could  even  dream  of  renting  out 
precious  paintings.  The  New  York  Circulating  Li- 
brary of  Paintings  was  formerly  a  private  collec- 
tion put  together  over  a  period  of  45  years.  The 
present  manager  of  the  library  inherited  the  col- 
lection from  her  wealthy  father. 

There  are  tremendous  risks  too.  Many  in  the 
car-leasing  field  shudder  when  they  think  of  what 
could  happen  if  the  used-car  market  collapses.  So 
far  since  World  War  II,  resale  of  used  cars  has 
been  a  cinch.  But  it  might  not  always  be  so,  and 
should  the  used-car  market  turn  sour,  some  rent- 
ing firms  are  certain  to  be  badly  hurt.  Also,  in 
many  fields  there's  considerable  debate  over  the 
extent  to  which  renting  will  cut  into  direct  selling 
of  the  items  involved.  "We  don't  want  any  part 
of  renting,"  grumbles  an  appliance  dealer.  "Why 
should  we  help  slash  our  own  throats?" 


And  objective  economists  and  sociologists  are 
uneasy  about  the  basic  meaning  of  the  trend. 
"There's  something  drastically  wrong  with  our 
price  structure  when  both  businessmen  and  house- 
wives find  goods  so  expensive  they  can't  afford  to 
buy  and  are  forced  to  rent,"  muses  a  nationally 
known  economist.  He  thinks  it's  another  signal 
that  our  economy  is  getting  out  of  balance.  "This 
is  a  dangerous  departure  from  America's  funda- 
mental traditions  of  private  ownership  and  our 
basic  concepts  of  security,"  adds  a  reputable  soci- 
ologist. He  argues  that  only  with  ownership  comes 
the  needed  sense  of  security  and  he  agrees  it's  a 
sign  we're  off  balance. 

But  these  obstacles  and  objections  aren't  both- 
ering the  millions  who  are  discovering  the  advan- 
tages of  renting,  or  those  who  are  profiting  from 
the  trend  and  who  see  nothing  but  more  gains 
ahead.  Perhaps  the  excitement  and  anticipations 
are  summed  up  best  by  the  builder  who  told  me  he 
expects  to  make  a  fortune  renting  trailers  to  tran- 
sients in  temporarily  overcrowded  areas  through- 
out the  country. 

"Why  .  .  .  why  .  .  ."  he  sputtered  as  I  rose  to 
leave  his  office,  "renting  trailers  is  the  greatest 
thing  since  steam!" 
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There's  even  a  renting  service  for  fine  art.   Charge  for  a  painting  is  $5  a  month  and  up 
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like  Leer... 

Youil  Love 
Schlitz 


Inere's  good  reason  why  every  glassful  of  Schlitz 
always  has  the  same  matchless  flavor. 

For  'round  the  clock  and  'round  the  calendar — 
day  in  and  day  out — hundreds  of  special  safeguards 
are  at  work  every  second  of  every  day  to  insure  you 
a  truly  great  beer. 

Never  bitter,  never  harsh — Schlitz  gives  you  "just 
the  kiss  of  the  hops"  for  that  light,  dry  and  winsome 
lavor  that  belongs  to  Schlitz  and  Schlitz  alone. 

Taste  for  yourself  why  more  bottles  and  cans  of 
Schlitz  are  sold — millions  more — than  any  other  beer. 

Sales  prove  Schlitz  is  the  beer  the  world  loves  best. 


HOW  THE  MATCHLESS  FLAVOR 
OF  SCHLITZ  IS  PROTECTED 

Clear  glass  offers  no  protection  from  the  harmful 
rays  of  light.  Research  demonstrates  that  the 
Brown  Bottle  (pioneered  by  Schlitz)  gives  beer 
protection  just  as  sun  glasses  protect  your  eyes 
from  the  damaging  rays  of  sunlight. 


The  Beer  that  Made  Milwaukee  Famous    /  The  beer  the  world  loves  best ! 


O   1952 — ]o>.  Schlits  Brewing  Company,  Milwaukn,  Wit 
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DOROSE 
COMES  OUT 


>. . 


By  MARGARET  CHASE 

One  of  the  kids  stole  Mr.  Logg's  gallstones,  and  Pa  took  a  swing  at 
a  gate-crasher.    Otherwise  my  sister's  dehut  was  a  great  success 
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"M /TV  SISTER  Dorose  made  her  debut  on  her 
Wl  eighteenth  birthday,  last  spring.  It  was 
^-▼-■-  lavish,  but  harrowing.  Pa  gave  her  a 
round,  gold  lady's  watch  that  he  bought  over  in 
St.  Louis.  I  gave  her  a  hand-painted  picture  of 
a  Diesel  going  over  the  bridge  at  Columbia  with 
the  river  in  flood.  From  the  eligible  bachelors  she 
received  candy,  a  bottle  of  human  gallstones,  one 
proposal  of  marriage  and  two  hints.  What  city  girl 
in  exclusive  cafe  society  gets  more  than  that? 

Dorose  has  always  been  lucky.  The  rest  of  us 
Timrods  are  freckled  towheads.  but  she  is  pretty; 
thin,  with  light  red  hair  and  sweet  brown  eyes  so 
flecked  with  gold  they  are  almost  yellow. 

She  sewed  me  a  dress  for  her  coming-out  party 
— pink  taffeta  with  no  sleeves.  Pa  was  shocked  at 
no  sleeves.  He's  strict  with  us.  Dorose  had  bought 
white  taff'eta  to  make  her  own  dress,  but  couldn't 
get  it  finished,  so  wore  her  Sunday  yellow. 

We  live  out  of  town  in  a  big  wooden  house  with 
eleven  rooms  and  a  wide  porch,  and  we  have  a 
bathroom  indoors  although  we  are  beyond  city 
water.  It's  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense  to 
have  an  indoor  bathroom,  but  my  father  is  a  rail- 
road engineer!   He  makes  plenty  of  money. 

The  reason  Dorose  came  out  is  because  Pa 
wanted  to  make  her  forget  Grady  Stor.  Pa  has 
kept  urging  her  to  get  interested  in  some  railroad 
man  that  is  worthy  of  our  family's  position.  Grady 
used  to  come  to  the  house  to  take  Dorose  to  the 
movies.  But  one  night  Grady  and  Pa  had  a  big 
argument.  Grady  said  it  was  a  darn'  shame  to  keep 
a  beautiful  girl  like  that  cooped  up  in  the  country 
doing  a  middle-aged  woman's  work.  That's  ridicu- 
lous. It's  pretty  soft.  Pa  told  Grady  never  to 
darken  his  door  again.  And  Grady  was  off^ended 
and  flang  out  forever. 

Dorose  got  to  quit  high  school  the  end  of  her 
second  year,  when  she  was  sixteen,  same  age  I  am 
now,  because  our  mother  died.  The  family  is  Pa, 
Dorose,  me — I'm  Flory — Ada  and  Jackie,  eight 
and  nine  years  old,  and  Boom,  the  baby.  He's  four. 
Dorose  still  practices  the  piano,  although  no  one 
makes  her.  Pa  brings  home  the  Kansas  City  and 
Roswell  and  Moberly  papers,  and  she  reads  every 
word  of  them,  so  she  is  up  on  things,  just  like  Pa. 

The  debut  was  planned  the  week  before  her 
birthday.  Pa  and  Dorose  and  I  were  sitting  around 
the  dining-room  table  after  the  supper  dishes  were 
done.  Dorose  was  mending  a  barn  door  in  Jackie's 
pants.  "Pa,"  she  said,  "I've  got  to  get  the  kids' 
clothes  fixed  up;  Easter  vacation  is  about  over. 
Next  week  Flory  will  be  doing  algebra  and  Caesar 
again,  and  Ada  and  Jackie  will  be  back  in  school, 
too.   No  one  home  but  me  and  Boom." 

"Wish  I  was  you,"  I  said.  "You'll  be  eighteen 
next  Saturday,  old  enough  to  get  married  and  be 
your  own  boss." 

"Don't  rush  her,  Fiory,"  Pa  said.  His  face  looked 
sad,  and  deep  creases  showed  in  his  cheeks.    "It 


ain't  lively  enough  here  for  Dorose,  but  it  ain't  my 
fault.  I  was  so  bewildered  what  to  do,  with  three 
little  ones,  when  Mama  went." 

"Don't  worry  about  it,  Pa,"  Dorose  said  kindly. 

"It's  too  bad  for  a  young  girl  to  be  so  much 
alone.  I  wish  now  I  had  built  nearer  town,  so 
you'd  have  neighbors.  When  the  Jump  Down 
house  burned  down,  I  thought  sure  someone  else 
would  build  out  this  way,  but  they  didn't." 

"The  kids  must  come  in.  It's  almost  dark,"  my 
sister  said.    "I'll  go  out  and  yell  for  them." 

"Stay  where  you  are."  Pa  ordered  her.  He  was 
scared  she  might  meet  Grady  Stor  secretly.  "Flory 
can  go." 

"I'd  like  some  fresh  air,"  Dorose  insisted,  and 
her  eyes  filled  up. 

PA  LOOKED  at  her  uneasy.  He's  a  gentle  fa- 
ther and  doesn't  like  to  see  his  kids  cry.  Still, 
Grady  isn't  a  railroad  man,  and  you  got  to  keep 
up  your  standards.  A  girl  as  pretty  as  Dorose 
could  get  a  division  superintendent. 

"Don't  feel  sorry  for  yourself.  You  know  what 
I've  been  reading  in  the  papers?  There's  a  fine  way 
fixed  uo  for  a  young  girl  to  have  a  great  time.  They 
make  their  debut.  I've  noticed  lots  of  debutantes' 
pictures  in  the  big-city  papers.  You  can  come  out, 
and  you  get  to  meet  the  friends  of  your  father." 

"Any  time  I  feel  the  need,  I  can  look  out  the 
kitchen  window  at  the  tracks  and  see  your  friends 
going  by  looking  out  of  the  cab  of  their  engine. 
What's  a  debut  really  like,  do  you  suppose?" 

"1  never  saw  one,  but  I  read  about  plenty.  A 
girl  gets  to  be  eighteen,  her  father  gives  a  dinner 
party  for  her,  and  she  has  on  a  new  dress  and  car- 
ries bought  flowers.  That's  after  she  has  finished 
cooking  the  dinner,  I  guess.  After  a  swell  feed, 
they  play  music  and  talk.  A  debut  makes  it  known 
the  girl  is  grown-up,  and  it's  as  good  as  gradu- 
ating from  high." 

"You  mean  a  debutante  is  the  equal  of  a  col- 
lege man?" 

'She's  the  equal  of  anybody.  I  wouldn't  be  do- 
ing my  duty  as  a  father  if  I  let  you  go  with  Grady 
Stor  when  I  know  two  good,  single  railroad  men. 
Cuthbert  Boody,  he's  a  fireman,  and  Mr.  Logg, 
he's  a  brakeman  that  saves  his  money.  We'll  ask 
them  two,  besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Attwood,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weatherhogg  for  their  high  social 
standing." 

Mr.  Attwood  is  a  rich  conductor,  and  Mr. 
Weatherhogg  is  a  freight  agent. 

"Mr.   Logg  has  a  big  mustache  and  his  first 


"You  darn*  reporter!"  Pa  threw  a  punch  at 
him,  but  Grady  didnU  hit  back,  though  he 
could  easily  beat  Pa.  Dorose  sobbed  and  said, 
"I  shall  leave  and  never  speak  to  you  again,  Pa" 
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dime,"  Dorose  observed.  "I  don't  know 
if  Cuthbert  Boody  can  speak  words.  He 
just  guffaws  if  I  say  hello.  Maybe  he 
thinks  1  look  funny." 

"He  talks  to  me,"  I  put  in.  "I  like 
Cuthbert." 

"Well,  that  Grady  Stor  ain't  so  won- 
derful neither,  with  those  dark-rimmed 
glasses,"  Pa  said.  "Wears  his  hair  too 
short  cut.  I  don't  like  it  because  he's 
always  hanging  around  the  police  sta- 
tion in  town." 

"He  is  seeking  crime  news  to  tele- 
phone to  the  big-city  papers,"  Dorose 
explained,  her  lip  trembling.  "He  gets 
paid  for  what  they  print.  He  is  a  re- 
porter.  That's  not  wrong." 

"What  future  is  there  in  it?" 

"Pa,  you're  a  railroad  snob!" 

"I  try  to  be  nice  to  everybody.  I  got 
friends  that  are  humble  men.  But  there 
ain't  a  single  railroad  man  in  Grady's 
family!" 

"His  father  was  only  a  lawyer,"  I 
said.  "Grady  didn't  even  go  to  one  of 
the  big  state  universities.  Went  to  some 
place  called  Northwestern  Chicago,  I 
think." 

"I  like  parties.  It'll  be  fun  to  make 
the  girls  swell  dresses  and  cook  a  fine 
dinner  and  be  as  good  as  a  high-school 
graduate." 

"Flory!"  Pa  yelled  suddenly.  "When 
are  you  going  to  get  them  kids?" 

"Do  I  have  to?  Where  are  they?" 

"Probably  at  the  Jump  Down  house," 
Pa  said,  "hunting  in  the  rubbish  for 
new  specimens  for  Jackie's  museum." 

Dorose  ran  to  the  front  door.  "I'll 
go  myself.  Be  right  back." 

RIGHT  after  she  went,  the  telephone 
rang.  Pa  beat  me  to  it.  "Who  do 
you  want?  Dorose?  No,  she  can't  come 
to  the  phone.  And  don't  call  her  again." 
Pa  hung  up,  and  I  slipped  quietly  out- 
doors so  as  not  to  hear  him  fume.  I 
went  past  the  garden  plot,  past  our  two 
big  trees,  and  down  the  dusty  road.  I 
caught  up  with  Dorose  walking  slowly 
along  calling,  "Jackie!    Ada!    Boom!" 

"Aha!"  I  said.  "Are  you  dawdling 
along  waiting  for  Grady  to  appear  in 
his  crummy  old  car?  I'm  going  to  the 
Jump  Down  house." 

"It  isn't  so  crummy."  She  kept  on 
walking  with  her  eyes  searching  the 
horizon.    I  didn't  tell  her  Grady  had 
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called  up.  I  turned  and  crossed  thi'i; 
tracks  to  the  Jump  Down  house.  Wi 
used  to  have  neighbors  that  lived  there 
but  after  a  bad  fire  they  moved  to  town 
The  grass  grew  up  high  and  weedy.  Thi 
stairs  had  rotted  away,  and  the  useles 
front  door  was  ten  feet  from  thi 
ground,  which  was  why  Jackie  hai 
named  it  the  Jump  Down  house.  Th( 
kids  often  played  there,  because  there 
isn't  any  other  place  to  play  near  us 
just  farm  land  both  sides  of  the  tracks 
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A  PAPER    pellet    from    a   slingsho 
stung  my  cheek.    "Boom!"  yellet^ 
my  little  brother.  Then  a  stream  of  \^fl 
ter  chilled   my  stomach.    That  wouI( 
be  Ada's  water  pistol. 

"Cut    that    out!     Come    home!" 
yelled,  racing  through  the  weeds  anc 
burrs.    I  caught  Boom,  and  he  set  u- 
an  outcry  that  brought  Jackie  running 
He  doesn't  let  anyone  pitch  into  Boom 

"Turn  him  loose,  Flory.  I  was  fix 
ing  up  my  museum  like  the  museum  ii 
the  town  library.   Come  and  look." 

We  crawled  into  the  empty,  scorchet 
shell  of  the  house  through  the  pile( 
rubbish  in  back.  Jackie  had  arrange< 
his  museum  on  the  lid  of  an  old  cook 
stove,  washed  pretty  clean:  petrifie( 
wood,  Chinese  cash,  Confederati 
money,  a  pair  of  shoelaces  that  had  be 
longed  to  Billy  the  Kid  and  such  treas 
ures. 

"That's  a  nice  place  for  it.  Yov 
cleaned  up  the  stove  fine.  Where  dit 
you  get  the  wash  water  to  do  it?" 

"I  tied  a  rag  on  a  clothes  pole  ant 
stuck  it  in  the  cistern.  There's  two 
three  inches  of  water." 

"Pretty  stinky,  wasn't  it?"  I  lookec 
into  the  pump  room,  where  the  old  irot 
sink  was  slimy,  and  the  pump  a  rust; 
ruin. 

"Watch  yourself!  You'll  fall  int( 
the  cistern — boom!"  yelled  Boom.  Thi 
cover  for  the  cistern  was  proppe< 
against  the  wall.  I  saw  the  oily  shini 
of  water  far  below. 

"Thought  Pa  nailed  that  shut." 

"I  un-nailed  it.  Wouldn't  the  cisten 
be  a  swell  place  to  hide?  I  wonder — ' 

"No,  you  can't  play  down  there!  Kid 
can  get  drowned!" 

"In  two  inches  of  water?"  Jacki< 
stirred  the  black  substance  will 
a  broken  bamboo  fish  pole.  "They  got  'M — 
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"It's  SO  easy  to  remember  the 
name  of  our  product.  It  contains 
every  letter  of  the  alphabet  .  .  .' 
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nummy  in  the  museum  in  town.  I'd 
,ke  to  pull  an  arm  off  a  mysterious 
orpse  that  got  drownded  in  hire. 
Vow!  I'd  use  it  for  a  mummy." 

I  hauled  Jackie  outdoors,  and  the 
wo  little  followers  tagged  after.  We 
let  Dorose  still  mooning  along  the 
oad. 

"Hey,  sister!"  Jackie  called.  "Who 
lo  you  think  came  into  the  Jump  Down 
lOuse  while  we  were  putting  labels  on 
ny  museum?  Grady  Stor.  He  was  sure 
ook  aback  to  see  us.  Dam'  near  fell 
ito  the  cistern." 

"Oh,  no!"   Dorose  looked  pale. 

"I  says,  'Grady  old  boy,  can  I  drive 
our  car?'  And  he  says,  'Maybe  some- 
lay,  but  right  now,  how  far  can  you 
un  for  a  dime  apiece?'  " 

Ada  added,  "I  told  him,  'A  dime  isn't 
0  much.   I  got  six  bits  in  my  bureau. 

ou  can't  run  us  out  of  here.  You  beat 
t  yourself.    You  ain't  my  boss.'  " 

"Have  you  pried  that  cistern  cover 
iff  again?"  Dorose  asked  angrily. 
March  right  back  and  nail  it  shut." 
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could  come  to  the  back  door  and  help 
her  wash  the  dishes.  She's  a  clever  kid 
and  a  good  cook  too,  taking  a  prize  at 
the  county  fair  last  year  for  her  prune 
bread.  I  wrote  it  up  for  the  city  papers, 
but  they  didn't  use  much." 

"Haw!  You're  a  bachelor,  and  your 
folks  are  dead.  You  would  like  very 
much  to  marry  Dorose  and  move  into 
our  spare  room.  Then  she  could  cook 
for  seven  people  instead  of  six.  That's 
what  my  father  says." 

"I  would  not.  Let  your  old  man  hire 
a  housekeeper  and  keep  her  in  the 
spare  room.  If  I  had  Dorose  I'd  treat 
her  like  a  queen;  I'd  make  the  meals 
and  do  the  dishes  and  scrub  the  floors 
for  her.  She  would  sit  on  a  cushion  and 
sew  a  fine  seam." 

The  goof.  She'd  hate  that. 
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"I  am  sincerely  sorry  you 
are  leaving  the  parish.  You 
have  been  excellent  source 
material  for  many  a  sermon'' 

COLLIER'S  CHARLES  E.   MARTIN 


Ada  twisted  out  of  her  grasp.  "You 
an't  tell  me  what  to  do.  You're  not 
ny  boss.  I'm  going  home."  She  ran 
)ff.  Dorose  went  back  to  the  Jump 
Down  house  and  nailed  the  cover  back 
)a  with  a  chunk  of  wood  for  a  hammer. 

DOROSE  worked  like  sixty  for  her 
debut,  washing  windows  and  doing 
ip  curtains  and  making  dresses.  On  the 
'ery  last  afternoon.  Pa  said  I  had  to 
lave  sleeves  in  my  dress.  I  rode  my 
)ike  three  miles  to  town  to  buy  some 
ace  and  was  pedaling  back  home  when 
saw  Grady  propping  up  the  bank  with 
wo  other  fellows. 

He  threw  away  his  cigarette  and  took 
>flE  his  big  hat  and  called,  "Hey,  Flory!" 

waited  on  my  bike,  one  foot  on  the 
:urb,  and  the  other  men  propped  their 
)acks  on  the  brick  wall  of  the  bank 
tnd  listened. 

"How  is  Dorose?"  He  was  red  as  a 
leranium. 

"Mighty  busy."  I  told  him  how  Pa 
was  spoiling  her  by  giving  her  a  formal 
ebut. 

"What  would  she  like  from  me?  I'd 
give  her  a  diamond  ring  if  your  father 
would  let  her  keep  it." 

"She  doesn't  admire  diamonds.  Sorry 
vou  aren't  invited." 

"Stop  snooting  me.    I  wonder  if  I 
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GOT   home,    and    she    put    in    the 
sleeves.   It   was   a   hot   spring   day, 
sunny  but  threatening,  like  August.  We 
had  asked  the  guests  for  six  o'clock, 
and  at  quarter  of  six  Dorose  was  having 
a  bath,  and  I  was  taking 
out  my  curlers,  when  we 
heard   the   door   knocker. 
Jackie    and    Ada    and 
Boom  and  Pa,  all  dressed 
up  in  their  Sunday  suits, 
dashed  to  the  door  and  let 
in   Cuthbert  Boody,   who 
carried    a    large    package 
wrapped  in  drugstore  pa- 
per. Then  came  Mr.  Logg 
with   his   thick   mustache, 
and   Pa   bellowed   up   the 
stairs  for  us  to  come  down 
or  he'd  be  mad. 

So  I  hurried  down,  and 
found  the  kids  tussling 
with  Cuthbert,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  hanging  on  to 
his  present  until  he  saw 
me  in  my  pink  dress  and 
Dorose  in  her  old  yellow. 
Then  he  dropped  it  and  let 
out  his  usual  guffaw.  She 
opened  the  package  and  it 
was  simply  wonderful — 
five  pounds  of  drugstore 
candy — and  I  had  to  biff 
the  kids  to  make  them  let 
go  of  the  box.  Mr.  Logg 
with  his  thick  mustache 
was  looking  on  narrow- 
eyed.  He  has  a  fine  bank 
account.  Finally  he  took  a  little  bottle 
out  of  his  vest  pocket  and  gave  it  to 
Dorose  for  her  birthday,  and  Jackie 
begged  for  that,  too.  It  contained  eight- 
een gallstones  that  a  doctor  in  Kansas 
City  took  out  of  his  gall  bladder. 

"Look  how  sharp  they  are.  Like 
knives,"  Mr.  Logg  said.  "I'd  give  them 
to  no  one  but  my  future  wi — " 

"Thanks  heaps,"  Dorose  said  hastily, 
as  if  she  didn't  want  to  be  his  future 
wi — .  Hint  of  marriage,  number  one. 
She  was  too  polite  to  give  them  to 
Jackie  for  his  museum,  although  she 
looked  a  little  sick.  She  put  them  on 
the  piano. 

Then  the  Attwoods  came  with  carna- 
tions, and  then  sweet  old  Mrs.  Weather- 
hogg  and  her  husband.  After  Mr. 
Weatherhogg  gave  thanks  for  the  food, 
Dorose  and  I  waited  on  table.  The  din- 
ner was  good.  Afterward  the  party  fell 
flat.  It  was  only  twenty  to  seven  and 
would  be  light  for  two  hours  yet,  and 
they  certainly  couldn't  go  home  from 
a  debut  before  dark. 

Cuthbert  Boody  said,  "Let's  dance." 
And  Pa  said,  "Not  in  my  house.  Danc- 
ing is  only  hugging  to  music."  Old 
Mr.  Weatherhogg  said,  "What's  wrong 
with  hugging  to  music?"  And  Mr.  Logg 
said,  "In  the  Bible  it  says  David  danced 
before  the  Lord,  Mr.  Tirarod."    (Mr. 
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Timrod  is  my  father's  name.)  And  Pa 
said,  "Yes,  he  did,  but  who  with.?  An- 
swer that.  Who  with?"  Which  left 
the  two  bachelors  without  a  leg  to 
stand  on. 

So  the  men  played  records  while  the 
women  did  the  dishes.  Mrs.  Attwood 
and  Mrs.  Weatherhogg  helped  us,  and 
there  were  millions,  and  Dorose  was 
embarrassed  because  we  ran  out  of  dish 
towels  and  she  had  to  tear  up  a  clean, 
old  sheet.  I  went  to  swipe  a  piece  of 
candy  off  the  piano,  but  the  candy  had 
disappeared,  also  the  gallstones  and 
the  two  little  boys.  So  I  imagined  the 
museum  had  one  more  item. 

WE  WERE  hanging  up  wet  pieces 
of  sheet  when  the  door  knocker 
banged.  Dorose  and  I  went  into  the  hall 
from  the  kitchen  as  Pa  and  Cuthbert 
came  in  from  the  parlor.  Grady  Stor 
entered.  We  couldn't  help  laughing  be- 
cause he  looked  so  comical  in  a  funny 
suit  of  black  clothes.  Coat  cut  away  in 
front  with  long  tails  behind  and  ribbon 
on  the  edge  of  the  pants,  a  white  shirt 
that  bulged  out  and  a  small  white  tie. 
Under  one  arm  was  a  huge  camera  and 
under  the  other  a  package  that  con- 
tained camera  plates,  as  it  turned  out. 

Pa  scowled.  "Were  you  invited  to 
this  debut?" 

"No.  I'm  a  gate-crasher.  Gate-crash- 
ers come  to  every  debut  that  amounts 
to  anything." 

"That's  so,"  Cuthbert  said.  "Any 
debut  that  don't  attract  gate-crashers  is 
punk.  And  all  dressed  up  in  a  full-dress 
suit!" 

Cuthbert  is  kind  of  nice.  He  put  out 
his  hand,  and  Pa  stepped  back  and  let 
Grady  in. 

"Mr.  Timrod,"  he  said,  "I'd  like  to 
take  a  picture  of  the  debutante  for  the 
big-city  papers.  Would  you  like  to  see 
an  announcement  of  your  daughter's 
debut  in  the  Roswell  and  Moberly  and 
Kansas  City  papers?  I'm  local  corre- 
spondent." 

"How  much  does  it  cost?" 

"To  you,  nothing.  Camera  belongs 
to  a  photographer  friend  of  mine  that  I 
often  work  with.  I  will  send  my  ma- 
terial to  the  society-page  editors. 

"Free?"  Mr.  Logg  said.  "How  about 
taking  my  picture  too?" 

"Good,"  Cuthbert  said,  elbowing 
Mr.  Logg  away.  "Maybe  in  a  few 
months  I  could  use  one  of  them  pic- 
tures of  Dorose  to  go  with  a  wedding 
announcement  of  her  and  me."  He 
laughed  like  crazy.  Marriage  hint  num- 
ber two.  Dorose  was  doing  all  right 
with  the  bachelors. 

So  Pa  let  him  take  pictures  of 
Dorose,  holding  the  Attwoods'  carna- 
tions. Then  Grady  took  pictures  of  all 
the  railroad  men,  having  a  great  many 
plates  to  use  up,  and  it  gave  us  some- 
thing to  do  at  the  debut,  and  everybody 
relaxed.  Mrs.  Attwood  and  Mrs. 
Weatherhogg  talked  about  their  mis- 
sionary boxes,  and  the  men  argued 
about  politics.  No  one  even  noticed 
that  the  rain  was  coming  down  in  buck- 
etfuls. 

It  might  have  remained  a  peaceful 
evening,  but  Grady  put  his  hand  on 
Dorose's  shoulder.  She  looked  up  at 
him  and  stopped  playing  the  piano. 

It  was  a  dead  giveaway.  I  had  to 
turn  my  eyes  away.  Just  that  look,  eyes 
meeting,  no  word  said,  and  you  could 
see  how  they  felt  about  each  other.  My 
father  moved  in. 

"That's  enough  gate-crashing.  You 
better  leave,  Stor." 

"Pa!"  Dorose  cried  out.  "Don't 
throw  him  out  again!  I  can't  stand  it. 
We  were  married  a  month  ago." 

"Oh,  no!"    Pa's  voice  was  a  cry  of 


pain,  a  real  heartbroken  sound.  "How 
could  you  sneak  away  like  that  and  de- 
ceive me?" 

"I  didn't  want  to  leave  home  while 
the  kids  are  so  young.  But  you  wouldn't 
let  Grady  even  visit.  So  we  got  mar- 
ried on  the  q.t.  Oh,  now  why  did  I  have 
to  go  and  tell  you?" 

"What  kind  of  an  ungrateful  child 
have  I  brung  up?  You  can  get  out, 
both  of  you!" 

"Mr.  Timrod,  you  are  a  blame  fool!" 
Grady  roared.  "Come  on,  sweetheart!" 

"You  dam'  reporter!"  Pa  threw  a 
punch  at  him,  but  Grady  didn't  hit 
back,  though  he  could  easily  beat  Pa. 
Dorose  gave  a  big  sob. 

"I  shall  leave,"  she  said,  "and  I  shall 
never  speak  to  you  again  as  long  as  I 
live,  Pa."    ' 

We  were  all  fascinated,  but  I  felt 
guilty,  as  if  I  was  peeking  through  a 
keyhole.   I  had  to  either  hide  my  eyes 


tainly  in  Jackie's  museum  by  now.  I 
said  to  Ada,  "You  skip  upstairs  and  shut 
the  windows;  it's  pouring  in.  I'll  shut 
them  here  and  in  the  basement.  Pop 
just  sits  there,  doesn't  seem  to  know  if 
he's  afoot  or  on  horseback." 

"I  won't  shut  windows,"  said  Ada. 
"You're  not  my  boss." 

I  could  see  that  with  Dorose  gone, 
and  me  being  the  eldest,  I  was  not  go- 
ing to  have  any  bed  of  roses. 

WHEN  I  had  shut  all  the  windows, 
I  shook  Pa's  shoulder  and  said, 
"Where  are  the  boys.  Pa?  If  they  are 
still  playing  outside,  they're  getting 
mighty  wet." 

He  twisted  his  sad  face  around  and 
looked  up  at  me.  "Not  in  the  basement? 
Upstairs?  No?  They  went  out,  didn't 
they?  Where  does  Jackie  keep  his  fool 
museum  now?" 

"In  the  Jump  Down  house.    They 
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or  chip  into  the  fighting.  So  I  chipped 
in.  "You  awful  girl,  Dorose,  how  could 
you  deceive  us  all  like  that?" 

Mrs.  Weatherhogg  chipped  in.  "You 
shut  up,  Flory,  you  jealous  little  white- 
headed  skinny  thing!"  And  Cuthbert 
roared,  "Mrs.  Weatherhogg,  you  keep 
your  two  cents  out  of  this;  Flory  is 
pretty!" 

Mrs.  Attwood  sings  out,  "It's  none 
of  your  business,  Cuthbert."  And  then 
all  the  men  put  in  their  two  cents  too, 
airing  their  views  freely.  Everybody 
seemed  to  feel  like  fighting  someone. 
We  had  all  been  polite  as  long  as  we 
could  stand  it. 

GRADY  and  Dorose  walked  out  of 
the  door  together,  and  the  thunder 
rolled.  Pa  sat  down  in  a  rocker  and  said 
nothing,  just  kept  his  hand  over  his  eyes, 
and  the  long  lines  showed  in  his  cheeks. 
It  was  a  real  ghastly  debut.  I've  heard 
since  that  that  kind  is  well  known. 

Mr.  Logg  snarled.  "Might  as  well  go 
home  if  she's  married.  Gimme  my  gall- 
stones!" 

Cuthbert  yelled,  "You  and  your  gall- 
stones! You  damn'  tightwad!  Do  you 
hear  me  yelling  for  my  candy  back?" 

Ada  said  softly,  "Dorose  always  was 
lucky.   I  wish  I  was  married." 

I  pretended  I  didn't  hear  Mr.  Logg, 
because  the  missing  gallstones  were  cer- 


must  have  gone  there  to  put  the  gall- 
stones in  his  museum.  Oh,  Pa,  if  they 
are  alive  they  would  have  come  home 
by  now.  Jackie  is  always  prying  the  lid 
off  the  cistern.  It  must  have  filled  up 
fast  with  this  cloudburst." 

Pa  came  out  of  his  rocking  chair  in 
one  jump.  "Don't  talk  like  a  fool,  Flory. 
Let's  find  those  children." 

"Oh,  Pa!"  Ada  cried  out.  "If  Boom 
fell  into  the  cistern,  Jackie  would  jump 
in  after  him.  I  just  had  a  vision.  Brave 
little  Jackie  in  water  up  to  his  neck.  He 
is  saying,  'I  will  hold  you  up  as  long  as 
I  am  alive.  Boom.  When  I  am  drowned, 
stand  on  my  body  and  shout  for  Dorose 
to  come.'  " 

"Oh,  my  God!"  Pa  shouted.  He 
grabbed  his  lantern,  and  I  took  a  flash- 
light, and  we  ran  out  into  the  rain, 
across  the  yard,  through  the  garden, 
across  the  tracks  to  the  Jump  Down 
house.  Mr.  Attwood  and  Mr.  Weather- 
hogg got  their  cars  and  took  the  rest  of 
the  debut  party  around  by  the  road. 

We  couldn't  find  the  kids  in  the 
house.  We  shouted  and  shined  the  lights 
in  every  cluttered  comer.  No  Jackie, 
no  Boom.  The  cover  of  the  cistern  was 
leaning  against  the  wall  again.  The  men 
shined  their  lights  into  the  dark  water. 
It  was  grim  to  see  Cuthbert  and  Mr. 
Logg  poking  the  black  shining  water 
with  old  cracked  clothes  poles.  Nothing 


but  leaves  and  muck  and  pieces  of 
wood. 

Pa  said,  "I'm  going  down!  My  boys!" 
He  jumped  into  the  dark  water.  I  began 
to  scream.  I  thought  I  was  praying,  but 
I  was  just  gabbling,  "Oh,  Dorose,  come 
quick." 

"What's  the  matter  here?"  It  was 
Dorose's  dear  voice.  "Stop  that  noise, 
Flory.  Who — who  is  in  the  cistern?" 

I  was  crying  and  holding  on  to  Cuth- 
bert. "Jackie  and  Boom,"  Cuthbert 
said  mournfully.  "Mr.  Timrod  is  diving 
for  their  bodies." 

"Pa!"  Dorose  shrieked.  "Come  up, 
Pa.  The  boys  are  not  down  there.  They 
are  asleep  in  Grady's  car.  Oh,  poor  Pa!" 

The  men  all  knelt  down  and  grabbed 
Pa's  hands  and  shoulders,  and  they 
hauled  him  out,  black  and  soaking  wet, 
his  hair  and  face  streaked  with  mud. 
Dorose  ran  and  hugged  Pa  tight.  She 
kept  saying,  "The  boys  are  safe.  Pa. 
They  were  playing  in  the  back  of 
Grady's  car  when  you  told  Grady  to  get 
out  of  the  house  and  we  drove  away  in 
a  big  rage.  We  didn't  know  they  were 
there.  They  kept  quiet  until  we  stopped 
to  figure  out  where  we  could  go.  When 
Grady  kissed  me,  they  began  to  giggle." 

"I  can't  handle  them  kids  without 
you,  Dorose."  Pa  laughed  a  shaky 
laugh,  kind  of  crying.  "You  said  you 
wasn't  going  to  speak  to  me  again  as 
long  as  you  lived." 

"I  didn't  mean  it.  I  was  awful  scared 
when  we  drove  home  with  the  boys,  and 
you  were  all  gone.  Took  us  a  while  to 
find  out  that  the  entire  debut  party  had 
moved  to  the  Jump  Down  house."  Do- 
rose turned  to  the  guests.  "It  wasn't  po- 
lite for  me  to  fling  out  like  that.  Excuse 
me. 

"Don't  apologize,"  said  Cuthbert, 
who  is  bright  enough  when  he  don't  get 
to  laughing  like  a  loon.  "I've  heard  it's 
standard  operating  procedure  in  high 
cafe  society  in  the  city — the  whole  party 
troops  out  to  a  new  place.  This  here 
debut  is  absolutely  conventional." 

Pa  was  glad  about  that.  "But  Dorose, 
why  didn't  your  new  husband  come  in 
with  you?" 

"You  threw  him  out  twice.  Oh,  Pa, 
the  kids  need  me.  What  should  we  do?" 

"First  of  all,  I'm  going  out  to  ask 
Grady  in.  Reporter  or  not,  there's 
some  good  in  everybody."  He  near 
choked,  but  he  said  it. 

ACTUALLY  they  figured  it  out  all 
.  right,  after  the  company  went 
home  and  just  the  family  was  left — 
also  Grady.  Grady  and  Dorose  would 
build  a  little  house  on  the  Jump  Down 
site,  near  enough  so  she  could  watch 
the  kids.  Pa  would  hire  a  housekeeper. 
We  would  all  visit  back  and  forth.  The 
little  ones  would  hardly  know  which 
was  their  real  home. 

The  water  continued  to  rise.  The 
rivers  reached  the  flood  stage.  All  the 
other  tracks  were  washed  out  but  ours, 
and  our  men  had  soft  jobs  bringing  in 
everybody  else's  trains  on  our  lines,  and 
made  a  lot  of  money.  Grady  wrote  a 
series  for  a  city  paper  about  railroad 
heroes  in  floodtime  and  illustrated  it 
with  all  those  photographs  of  Mr.  Att-| 
wood  and  Mr.  Weatherhogg  and  Pa. 
They  were  flattered.  Pa  got  ten  copies.- 

Then  Grady  began  to  write  a  column 
of  personals  once  a  month  for  a  railroad/ 
magazine,  so  Pa  considers  him  a  kind  of 
half-baked  railroad  man.  One  of  us. 

Dorose's  photograph  was  in  four  city 
papers.  It  said  under  it,  "The  beautiful 
Miss  Timrod  made  her  debut  at  her 
father's  country  mansion  on  her  eight- 
eenth birthday.  It  is  expected  that  her 
marriage  will  be  announced  shortly." 

It  was.  ^  ^  ^ 

ColUer's  for  November  29,  1952 
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FOR  YOUR  TRIP  through  the  Indian  country,  on  your  way 
between  Chicago  and  Cahfoinia,  take  your  choice  of  Santa  Fe's 
five  famous  trains  each  day.  each  way. 


There's  enchantment  in  the  train  itself  .  .  . 

specially  planned,  equipped  and  staSed 

to  make  your  trip  one  for  the  memory  book. 

There's  enchantment  in  the  Indian  country 
you  travel  through  .  .  .  purple  buttes, 
star-studded  skies,  limitless  horizons. 

Enchantment,  too,  in  every  one  of  those 
famous  Fred  Harvey  meals. 

For  reservations  and  details  about 
Santa  Fe  trains,  just  consult  your 
ticket  agent  or  travel  agent. 


Painting  of  Flute  Dancer 
by  a  Puehlo  Indian 
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John  Campbell,  of  Philadelphia,  tells  the  city''8  complaint  department  about  falling  chimneys  on  his  street 

Invitation  to  Gripe 

In  Philadelphia's  City  Hall  they  donH  dodge  the  complaints  of  the  citizens. 
Everybody  ivith  a  problem  can  holler — and  get  official  action  tvithin  24  hours 


A  NYONE  who  lives  in  a  large  American  city 
/\  knows  the  awful  frustration  of  being  caught 
-^^  in  a  maze  of  officialdom  with  a  complaint. 
It's  different  in  Philadelphia.  The  citizens  there 
don't  go  begging  for  aid — the  city  actually  invites 
them  to  complain.  Ever  since  last  March,  two 
months  after  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Jr.,  became  mayor, 
Philadelphian.s  have  had  a  municipal  department 
specifically  designed  to  handle  their  gripes. 

The  department  wasn't  exclusively  Joe  Clark's 
idea.  It  was  provided  for  in  a  new  city  charter 
adopted  in  April,  1951,  when  Clark,  as  city  con- 
troller, helped  put  it  across.  But  when  Clark,  run- 
ning on  a  Democratic  reform  platform,  took  over 
City  Hall,  one  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to 
open  the  Mayor's  Office  for  Information  and  Com- 
plaints. It  was  more  than  a  politician's  gesture. 
He  and  his  staff  really  believe  that  a  citizen  ought 
to  be  able  to  open  his  mouth  and  holler  with  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  his  pleas  will  be  heard. 
They  didn't  keep  the  office  a  secret.  They  saw  to  it 
that  Philadelphia's  newspapers  immediately  carried 
complete  stories  about  the  revolutionary  solution 
to  one  of  urban  living's  most  annoying  problems — 
how  to  get  City  Hall  to  listen  to  items  of  concern 
to  individual  citizens.    Soon  after,   400,000  tax- 


payers got  invitations-to-complain  with  their  sewer- 
rent  and  water  bills. 

Before  a  month  was  out  Clark  made  his  debut 
on  a  continuing  television  show  called  Tell  It  to 
the  Mayor,  and  on  a  weekly  radio  show.  Report 
to  the  People.  On  both  programs,  he  and  his  staff 
not  only  discuss  complaints  but  urge  all  Philadel- 
phia's 2,000.000  people  to  come  down  to  City  Hall 
with  their  problems. 

Clark's  Director  of  Information  and  Complaints 
is  a  fifty-threc-year-old  attorney,  Harry  Sloberman, 
who  has  for  more  than  20  years  been  associated 
with  Philadelphia's  civic  reform  movements. 
Sloberman  sits  in  Room  121  of  Philadelphia's 
City  Hall  with  not  quite  a  handful  of  assistants, 
seeing  to  it  that  more  than  700  problems  a  day — 
phoned,  mailed  and  brought  in  personally — are 
started  on  their  way  to  solutions  within  24  hours. 

What  kinds  of  requests  and  complaints  do 
Sloberman  and  his  staff  handle?  Anything  that 
the  troubled  urban  mind  can  dream  up.  Within 
a  half  hour  recently  two  men  in  the  office  spoke 
to  citizens  who  protested  about  a  traffic  light  ob- 
scured by  the  branches  of  a  tree;  wanted  a  vacant 
lot  cleaned  up;  objected  to  the  proposed  replace- 
ment of  gas  street   lamps  with   modern  electric 


lights  in  a  suburban  area;  wanted  to  know  what 
could  be  done  about  trucks  mounting  and  break- 
ing up  sidewalks  on  a  narrow  street;  asked  that 
loiterers  be  shooed  out  of  a  residential  neighbor- 
hood; sought  advice  on  where  to  go  with  a  marital 
problem,  and  requested  a  bag  of  soil  from  Inde- 
pendence Square  to  complete  a  soil  map  of  the 
United  States.  Every  one  of  the  requests  was 
cleared  up  without  further  ado. 

On  June  16,  1952,  Mrs.  Louise  Johnson,  pres- 
ident of  a  community  charity  club,  went  down  to 
Room  121  with  the  office's  most  memorable  gripe 
to  date.  She  described  firetrap  housing,  irregular 
trash  collections,  dirty  alleys  and  broken  fences; 
uncontrolled  gambling,  prostitution  and  street 
brawls;  primitive  plumbing,  falling  plaster  and 
hazardous  roofs  in  her  neighborhood.  Within  14 
days  virtually  every  city  department  was  working 
to  clear  up  the  slum  area. 

Philadelphia's  plan  is,  so  far,  unique.  In  many 
towns  it  often  seems  that  candidates  run  for  office 
so  they'll  have  a  head  start  on  the  citizens  after 
Election  Day.  But  in  Philadelphia,  Clark  and  his 
men  not  only  stopped  running  after  they  got  in, 
they're  holding  still  while  the  people  tell  them 
what  to  do  next.  Arthur  D.  Morse 
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QUIZ 


Are  You  the  One  Out  of  96 

who  can  answer 
these  5  questions  about  oil? 


•  Wliat  are  the  odds  against  bringing  in  an  uil  well  in 
promising  area  where  oil  has  not  been  found  before? 
\i)     2to  I  (c)  6  to  I 

b)  12  to  1  (d)  8  to  1 


2.  L.  .S.  used  greatest  amount  of  oil  in  history  in  1951.  How 
much  oil  was  found  last  year? 

(a)  as  much  as  was  used    (c)    twice  as  much  as  was  used 

(b)  less  than  was  used        (d)  slightly  more  than  was  used 


^.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  ship  a  gallon  ol  gasoline  from 

exas  to  Maine? 

u)  5  cents  (c)    1  cent 

b)  Scents  (d)  6V2  cents 


5.  How  does  the  quality  and  price  (excluding  taxes)  of  the 
gasoline  you  buy  today  compare  with  1925  gasoline? 


5- 

gasoline  you  buy  today  compar 

(a)  50%  belter,  costs  no  more  (c)   same  quality,  same  price 

(b)  20%  better,  costs  less         (d)  50%  better,  costs  more 


(for  answers  see  bottom  of  page) 


3.  Today  U.S.  oil  companies  refine  273  million  gallons  of 
oil  every  24  hours.  How  does  that  compare  with  1940? 

(a)  83%  increase  (c)   47%  increase 

(b)  about  the  same  (d)  13%  increase 


The  answers  to  these  qxiestions  give 
some  indication  of  the  job  U.S.  oilmen  are  doing 
to  bring  you  and  your  neighbors  the  finest  oil  prod- 
ucts at  the  world's  lowest  prices. 

In  spite  of  constantly-growing  demands,  U.S.  oil- 
men continue  to  meet  all  military  and  civilian  needs. 
They  are  able  to  do  this  because  they  have  con- 
stantly planned  ahead,  taken  risks,  and  plowed  back 
much  of  their  profits  into  expansion. 

America's  demand  for  more  and  more  oil  can 
only  be  met  under  a  system  of  free  competition 
where  privately-managed  oil  companies  have  a 
chance  to  stay  in  business  by  earning  a  profit  while 
serving  you. 

Perhaps  you,  too,  have  some  questions 

about  the  oil  business.  If  so,  write  to  Oil  Industry 
Information  Committee,  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute, Box  19,  50  West  50th  St.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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Fashion   show   uses  local  youngsters 
as  models.  Nervous,  boy  at  left  weeps 


Indiana  University  students  supply  many  WTTV  drama  programs, 
bringing  productions  like  As  You  Like  It  to  Bloomington  viewem 


Carol  Mitchell,  Miss  Indiana  of  195| 
has  own  cartoon  program   on   static 


*t 

^f'/            i 

Like  many  businessmen,  auto  dealer 
Ellard  Duane  gives  own  commercial 


Variety  show  also  draws  on  university  talent  for  dancers.   Most  of  the 
local  performers  appear  free,  consider  the  station  a  civic  enterprise 


Farm  co-op  manager  acts  as  announcJ 
on  program  telling  how  to  sell  chiclf 


Sarkes  Tarzian,  WTTV's  founder 


LOCAL  TV 

Makes  Good 


WTTV's  formula  for  success:   Let  everybody  get  into  the  act 


OUTSIDE  our  big  cities,  most  of  the  United 
States  is  a  television  desert.  But  Blooming- 
ton,  Indiana,  a  city  of  only  28,000,  is  a  busy 
oasis  in  that  desert.  It  is  the  outstanding  example 
of  what  a  small  town  can  do  to  provide  TV  for  it- 
self— if  it  wants  to  badly  enough. 

Bloomington's  rise  to  TV  fame  started  in  the 
mind  of  Sarkes  Tarzian.  In  1949,  after  five  years 
during  which  he  amassed  a  fortune  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  electronics  parts,  Tarzian  decided  to 
start  a  television  station.  But  Bloomington  had  no 
TV  sets.  It  had  no  performers.  Experts  said  it 
didn't  even  have  enough  people  to  make  a  tele- 
vision enterprise  profitable.  But  Tarzian  went 
ahead.  He  took  over  a  drugstore  for  a  studio.  By 
hand,  he  and  his  technicians  built  their  own  camera 
and  other  equipment.  Tarzian  paid  all  the  costs, 
but  by  television  standards  they  were  microscopic 
—$150,000.   Then  he  recruited  local  talent,  both 
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to  run  the  station  and  to  appear  on  its  programs. 
WTTV  was  on  the  air. 

Bloomington  went  television-crazy.  Antennas 
sprouted  from  almost  every  housetop.  WTTV  had 
no  link  with  a  national  network,  so  all  its  programs 
were  local — and  everybody  got  into  the  act.  The 
senior  play  at  Bloomington  High  was  staged  as 
a  television  extravaganza.  Bloomington  is  the 
home  of  Indiana  University,  and  journalism  stu- 
dents appeared  to  report  local  news.  A  cable  was 
laid  to  the  high  school  to  telecast  prep  basketball 
games,  bringing  Indiana's  favorite  sport  to  Bloom- 
ington firesides. 

Individuals  also  did  their  stints.  To  appear,  all 
a  person  had  to  do  was  call  the  station.  There 
were  no  auditions.  And  everybody — including  the 
mayor,  tap-dancing  youngsters.  Red  Cross  ladies 
and  performing  pets — went  on.  Most  performers 
received  no  pay.  The  few  who  appeared  on  spon- 
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sored  shows  got  a  small  fee.  Although  Tarzian 
owned  WTTV,  it  was  truly  a  civic  endeavor. 

WTTV  grew.  It  built  its  own  studio.  Then 
Tarzian  decided  it  was  time  to  bring  in  national 
programs.  He  bought  land,  had  relays  erected 
and  linked  WTTV  with  national  network  facilities 
in  Cincinnati.  Its  power  was  stepped  up,  and  it 
now  carries  the  name  of  WTTV  and  Bloomington 
to  an  estimated  2,000,000  viewers  in  42  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Kentucky  counties. 

WTTV  has  brought  Faye  Emerson  and  Milton 
Berle  and  Howdy  Doody  to  the  banks  of  the 
Wabash,  and  it  has  brightened  the  lives  of  those 
who  see  its  programs.  But  40  per  cent  of  the 
station's  air  time  is  still  filled  by  local  talent.  The 
town  of  Jasonville,  Indiana,  recently  sent  WTTV 
a  scroll  expressing  its  appreciation  for  what  the 
station  had  done.  Every  one  of  Jasonville's  3,500 
residents  had  signed  the  scroll. 
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Typically  local.  'll-Scll-ir  show 
on  WTTV  allows  Rloomin^lon 
rcsid«!nts  to  offer  personal  items 
for  sale.  Susan  Galyan  tells 
audience    ^ood    points    of    pony 


MORTON    ROBERTS 

He  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  the  customers,  and  if  they  have  a  frustrated  look,  he  pounces 

The  BELL  BAT 

By  E.  C.  KEIFFER 


THERE'S  an  old  character  in  our  town  who 
has  a  remedy  for  everything.  His  name  is 
Mr.  Noka,  and  his  favorite  saying  is:  "The 
old-fashioned  way  is  the  best  way."  Mr.  Noka 
may  once  have  had  a  trade.  His  business  nowa- 
days is  giving  advice. 

Mr.  Noka  particularly  relishes  household  prob- 
lems, and  perhaps  that  is  why  he  spends  most 
every  fair  day  on  the  bench  outside  the  hardware 
store  on  Main  Street.  I  suspect  that  he  keeps  a 
sharp  eye  on  the  customers  coming  out  of  the 
store,  and  if  they  have  a  frustrated  look,  he 
pounces. 

He  pounced  on  my  husband  and  me  one  day 
this  winter.  Wed  been  in  the  hardware  store  in- 
quiring whether  there  was  any  new  wonder  rat 
killer  on  the  market.  It  was  our  first  year  in  the 
old  millhouse  we'd  bought,  and  as  soon  as  the 
weather  turned  chilly,  a  horde  of  rats  had  taken 
refuge  under  our  roof.  They'd  ignored  all  ordi- 
nary traps  and  poison,  and  had  terrorized  the  cat 
we'd  got  to  hunt  them.  But  the  man  in  the  hard- 
ware store  could  only  suggest  an  exterminator. 

"Git  what  you  was  after  in  there?"  Mr.  Noka 
inquired,  as  we  came  out. 

"No,"  Bill  said,  and  then  he  incautiously  told 
him  our  problem. 

"Bound  to  be  a  lot  of  rats  in  a  house  that  was 
oncet  a  gristmill,"  Mr.  Noka  said.  He  was  silent, 
and  1  started  for  the  car,  thinking  he'd  dismissed 
our  dilemma  as  hopeless.  But  then  he  said,  "Only 
thing  to  do  is  get  a  bell  rat." 

"Bell  rat?"  Bill  said.  "What's  that?"  And  I 
turned  and  rejoined  them. 

"Never  fails,"  Mr.  Noka  said.  "I  knew  a  party 
had  your  problem  fifty  years  ago.  Put  a  bell  rat 
in  his  house  and  he's  never  seen  another  rat." 

"How  does  it  work?"  Bill  asked,  well  hooked. 

"All  yog  do,"  Mr.  Noka  said  slowly,  tapping 
his  pipe  on  the  arm  of  the  bench,  "is  catch  a  field 
rat  and  wire  a  bell  to  its  neck.  Little  bell  like  a 
cat's  bell." 
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"And  then  what?"  Bill  asked  excitedly. 

"Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  young  fella.  I'm 
going  to  tell  you,"  Mr.  Noka  said,  and  he  gave 
a  maddening  little  cackle.  "Well,  sir,  then  you 
let  the  bell  rat  go  in  your  house.  He  finds  the 
other  rats  right  away — rats  like  comp'ny,  you 
know — only  the  noise  of  that  little  bell  scares 
them  plumb  out  of  their  wits,  and  they  run  out  of 
the  house  as  fast  as  their  legs  will  carry  them,  the 
bell  rat  after  Ihem,  and  they  never  come  back." 

"Well.  I'll  be  damned,"  Bill  said.  "Isn't  that 
amazing,  Jean?" 

I  could  only  nod. 

"1  ought  to  tell  you  one  thing,"  Mr.  Noka  said 
reluctantly.  "There's  one  risk  you  run.  Them  rats 
might  turn  on  the  bell  rat  and  kill  it." 

"Oh,"  Bill  said.   "You  mean  in  the  walls." 

"Cor-rcc/,"  Mr.  Noka  said,  solemnly. 

But  I  could  see  that  the  small  risk  of  having  a 
dead  rat  in  our  walls  wouldn't  deter  Bill,  so  I 
stepped  back  inside  the  hardware  store  and  bought 
a  little  bell.  When  1  came  back  with  it.  Mr.  Noka 
smiled  benignly  and  said,  "Let  me  know  how  you 
come  out." 

We  promised  that  we  would,  and  hurried  home 
to  catch  a  rat. 

BILL  baited  a  trap  with  some  particularly  allur- 
ing tidbits,  and  the  next  day  we  found  a  splen- 
did specimen  in  it — a  plump,  white-bellied  rat  that 
gnashed  its  teeth  and  gibbered  with  rage  at  us. 
Bill  put  on  leather  gloves,  took  the  rat  out  of  the 
trap  and  wired  the  bell  to  its  neck.  Then  he  threw 
a  heavy  wool  scarf  over  it  and  carried  it  into  the 
kitchen,  where  we  were  sure  the  rats  had  a  hole. 

"A  very  fierce  specimen,  wouldn't  you  say?"  he 
asked  me  proudly.  "Could  lick  its  weight  in  crazed 
rats  any  day." 

I  made  sure  the  yard  door  and  all  the  kitchen 
windows  were  closed,  Bill  released  our  bell  rat, 
and  we  backed  hastily  out  of  the  kitchen,  slam- 
ming the  door  behind  us. 


Collier's  short  short 


"Oh,  Bill,"  I  said,  beginning  to  share  his  ex- 
citement over  the  prospect  of  a  house  that  was 
all  ours,  "just  think.  No  more  drunken  rat  orgies 
in  the  rafters  when  we're  trying  to  sleep.  No 
more  scrabbling  and  stamping  and  chittering  in 
the  walls.  Thank  goodness  we  ran  into  Mr.  Noka." 

We  spent  a  tense  day,  waiting  for  our  bell  rat 
to  meet  the  enemy  and  rout  them.  For  a  few 
hours  we  heard  nothing — the  resident  rats  always 
had  been  at  their  liveliest  after  midnight — then, 
in  the  living  room,  after  lunch,  we  heard  a  faint 
tinkle.  We  followed  it  upstairs,  then  downstairs, 
then  back  up  to  the  attic.  It  seemed  to  get  louder 
and  more  authoritative,  but  to  us  it  meant  that 
our  hero  was  invading  one  rathole  after  another, 
and  we  cheered  him  on.  It  wasn't  long  before 
we  heard  what  we  interpreted  as  the  noise  of 
many  rat  families  packing  up  and  leaving.  There 
was  squeaking  and  scrabbling  and  the  sound  of 
hurrying  behind  the  walls  and  above  the  living- 
room  ceiling.  And,  over  it  all,  we  heard  the  fren- 
zied tinkling  of  the  bell  rat's  bell. 

WHILE  I  worked  at  the  sink,  before  dinner  that 
evening,  I  kept  peeking  out  the  window,  hop- 
ing to  see  an  exodus  like  that  from  Hamelin.  It  was 
getting  dark  by  then,  so  I  couldn't  be  sure,  but  I 
thought  I  saw  a  number  of  gray  shapes  sliding 
furtively  out  the  cellar  door. 

By  the  time  we  were  ready  to  go  to  bed,  the 
house  had  been  silent  for  several  hours.  We  felt 
quite  drunk  with  triumph,  and  Bill  said,  "You 
know,  we  ought  to  do  something  for  Mr.  Noka 
to  show  him  how  much  we  appreciate  his  help.  I 
don't  know  what  us  helpless  city  types  would  do 
without  real  country  people  like  him  around. 
Think  I'll  ask  him  about  clearing  that  old  well." 

"The  old-fashioned  way  is  the  best  way,"  I  re- 
minded him. 

"It  sure  is,"  Bill  said.  He  sat  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed  and  took  off  his  shoes,  dropping  one  and 
then  the  other  on  the  floor  with  a  loud  clunk.  An 
instant  later  there  was  a  strange  sound  in  the  wall, 
a  series  of  cheeping,  squeaking  sounds — loud,  per- 
emptory, a  chorus.  Bill  and  I  looked  at  each  other 
in  bewildered  silence. 

Bill  had  his  head  cocked  like  a  dog's,  listening 
to  the  strange  little  cries.  Then  the  hasty  patter 
of  feet  and  the  frenzied  tinkling  of  the  bell  her- 
alded the  return  of  the  bell  rat.  The  squeaking 
grew  louder  and  more  insistent,  and  then,  as  the 
busy  jangling  of  the  bell  continued,  gradually 
faded  into  silence. 

"I  don't  understand,"  I  said  slowly.  "The  bell 
rat  was  supposed  to  have  gone  with  the  other  rats." 

"I  know,"  Bill  said. 

"Well,  then,  what's  he  doing  here?"  I  asked. 

"Not  he.  I'm  afraid,"  Bill  said  distinctly.  "She." 

"What  difference  does  that  make?"  I  said. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  a  nestful  of  baby  birds 
in  a  chimney?"  Bill  asked.  "Cheep,  cheep,  squeak, 
squeak,  gimme,  gimme.  Sounds  very  much  like 
this.  I  believe  we  have  here  a  recently  delivered 
bell  rat.    A  new  little  mother." 

"Oh,  no,"  1  groaned.  "You  mean  a  whole  new 
rat  dynasty  has  just  been  founded  in  this  house?" 

"I'm  afraid  so,"  Bill  said  bitterly.  "And  the 
noise  of  that  bell  rat  will  be  as  soothing  as  a  lullaby 
to  those  babies'  ears.  And  to  the  ears  of  their 
children  and  grandchildren.  'It's  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of,  kids,'  Mother  will  say.  it's  just  your 
old  granny  stomping  around.'  "  After  a  few  min- 
utes, he  said,  "Rats  are  amazingly  long-lived." 

There  didn't  seem  to  be  anything  to  add  to  that, 
and  so  we  lay  in  the  dark  in  silence,  listening  to 
the  intermittent  ting-a-ling  of  the  bell  and  think- 
ing our  homicidal  thoughts.  ... 

Of  course,  we've  seen  Mr.  Noka  quite  often  ' 
this  winter,  sitting  on  his  bench  outside  the  hard- 
ware store,  and  quite  often  there'll  be  someone 
talking  to  him — or  listening,  rather,  while  Mr. 
Noka  says  expansively,  "Well,  sir,  you  do  it  like 
I  tell  you,  and  you'll  never  have  a  bit  more  trou- 
ble .  .  ."  And  we  don't  say  a  word;  we  just  hurry 
on  by.  Because,  after  all,  giving  advice  is  Mr. 
Noka's  business — and  we  know  it's  always  well 
meant. 
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lymouth 


_X_M  C^  wf  beauty  balanced  with  added  roominess; 
for  example,  nearly  eight  cubic  feet  [QPPtLJ  "jP^lLJ  [Ql     U  "^ore  capacity 
in  the  luggage  compartment  .  .  .  wider  seats  .  .  .  plenty  of  leg  room 
.  .  .  more  head  room  and  you  still  have  those  famous  Chair-Height  seats. 
Actually,  there  are  75  new  features  in  all! 
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balanced  beauty  with  an  all-new  design  that  combines  slip-stream  < 

'-=r~  )      smoothness  .  .  .  chrome  that's  a  tastefully  integrated  part  of  the  design 

and  sparkling  new  exterior  colors,  including  attractive  two-tone  combinations. 
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Now  you  can  drive  a  car  that's  balanced 
against  roll,  pitch  and  jounce  ...  to  give 
you  the  smoothest  ride  and  the  easiest 
handling  you've  ever  known!  New  truly 
balanced  suspension  in  the  1 953  Plymouth 
produces  almost  gyroscopic  stability  on 
all  kinds  of  roads.  All-new  truly  balanced 
design  gives  you  beauty,  safe  vision, 
roominess  and  comfort  in  what  we  be- 
lieve is  the  most  efficient  combination 
ever  offered   in  the  lowest-priced  field! 
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beauty  balanced  with  better, 
safer  vision  —  close-in  and  all-around.   There's  a  new  one-piece 
windshield  that's  curved  like  this 
and  not  like  this  r^ 


so  you  have  an  undistorted 
view  of  the  road  ...  a  new  quarter  window      J  that  lets  rear-seat 
passengers  look  sideward  without 

leaning  forward  ...  a  larger  rear  window  .  .  . 
16%  more  glass  area  in  all! 


now. ... 


your  Plymouth  deaier*s! 
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eauty  balanced  with  convenience  and  comfort  ...  a  new 
tone  instrument  panel  with  the  glove  compartment  conveniently  located  in  the  center  .  .  . 
"   luxurious  upholstery  with  deeper,  softer  springing  and  rich  new  fabrics 

.  .  .  new  trim  materials,  including  vinyl  door  panels  you  can  wash  .  .  .  all  in  pleasing, 
restful  color  schemes,  harmonized  even  to  the  color  of  the  steering  wheel! 


Lj  Cy  C^  the  new  Plymouth  right  away! 
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the  new  Plymouth  soon! 
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PLYMOUTH  Division  of  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION,  Detroit  31,  Michlfin 
E(|uipffi«nt  and  trim  irt  subjKl  to  tviilibilily  of  nutoriaU. 
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The  New 

NEW  ORLEANS 
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The  gay  lady  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  has  marrietl 
a  stevedore.  She's  regained  her  historic  niche  in  world 
trade  with  the  country's  most  efficient  harbor  operation 

By  WnUAM  A.  EMERSON,  Jr. 


MISTRESS  of  the  great,  tawny  Mississippi 
and  the  principal  jewel  on  the  Golden 
Coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  has  for  more  than  a  century  titil- 
lated American  hearts  with  haunting  memories  of 
the  Old  World.  It  is  a  city  of  charm  and  piety, 
of  sin  and  antiquity,  of  love  and  laughter  and 
surging  life.  But  more  than  anything  else,  New 
Orleans  today  is  a  grand  illusion:  all  America 
thinks  of  it  as  a  gay,  silly  princess  of  a  city.  It 
may  be,  but  it  is  also  a  stevedore,  tough  as  a  sledge 
hammer,  raucous,  busy,  powerful  and  dynamic. 
Within  the  last  decade  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
has  pounded  and  pushed  the  city  proper  into  the 
forefront  of  commerce  in  the  U.S.  Since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  New  Orleans  has  increased  the 
business  of  her  port  by  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars. In  1952  the  Crescent  City  is  the  second  port 
in  dollar  volume  in  the  United  States,  and  one  of 
the  few  ports  in  the  nation  in  the  billion-dollar-a- 
year  class.  Last  year,  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
handled  approximately  $1,700,000,000  worth  of 
cargo.  Seventy  cents  of  every  dollar  of  the  city's 
per  capita  income  comes  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  port  operation.  The  picture-post-card 
town  has  become  an  industrial  metropolis. 

New  Orleans  ranks  first  in  the  nation  in  import- 
ing sugar  and  molasses,  and  second  in  bananas 
and  coffee.  It  leads  the  nation  in  the  export  of 
flour,  and  is  second  in  farm  machinery,  corn,  cot- 
ton, and  vegetable  oils  and  fats.    Annually,  more 


than  3,000  ships  from  all  over  the  world  steam 
through  the  great  Mississippi  River  harbor  and 
load  and  unload  about  400  classes  of  commodities 
on  the  port's  89  wharves.  New  Orleans  is  not  win- 
ning a  new  place  in  the  sun — it's  just  getting  its  old 
place  back  again.  A  hundred  years  ago,  the  port 
of  New  Orleans,  then  already  almost  150  years  old, 
was  the  first  port  in  the  land.  An  incredible  wealth 
in  furs,  grain,  rum,  molasses,  whisky  and  rice  came 
down  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  New 
Orleans'  docks  were  piled  with  probably  the  great- 
est variety  of  shipping  of  any  port  in  the  world. 
Then  came  the  Civil  War.  For  50  years  the  port 
struggled  to  get  back  into  competition. 

Today,  Mid-Continent  U.S.A.,  the  biggest  and 
richest  valley  in  the  world,  is  again  funneling  tre- 
mendous wealth  through  the  gateway  of  New  Or- 
leans into  world  trade.  The  Mississippi  and  the 
rivers  which  pour  into  it  form  a  network  covering 
1,244,000  square  miles  and  touching  31  states 
from  Minnesota  to  Louisiana.  And  all  the  river- 
roads  lead  to  the  big  port  on  the  Gulf. 

They  say  you  can't  undersell  the  old  Mississippi, 
and  it's  true.  Products  coming  out  of  the  vast  land 
area  in  this  system  of  rivers  can  generally  be 
moved  down  to  New  Orleans  by  barge,  by  rail  or 
even  by  air  cheaper  than  they  can  be  shipped  to 
any  other  port.  Ole  Man  River's  competition 
keeps  everybody's  prices  low. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  is  a  horn  of  plenty  pour- 
ing  its   contents   into   the   profitable   avenues   of 
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Each  year  some  3,000  vessels  steam  in  and  cj 


Ready  for  unloading,  unripe  bananas  are  lifted  by  a  conveyer  from  hold  of 
docked  ship.    City's  new  $1,000,000  banana  wharf  was  finished  last  month  [ 
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ki'eat  port  of  New  Orleans  loaded  wilh  wares.   The  port  handles  over  a  billion  dollars'  business  annually,  is  second  only  to  New  York  in  volume 


»rgo  booms  lower  sacks  of  coffee  at  Poydras  Street  wharf.    High  degree         Bales  of  cotton  destined  for  South  America  swing  up  from  a  Dumaine  Street 
mechanization  helps  keep  the  handling  costs  per  ton  under  other  ports         wharf.    New  Orleans  is  second  biggest  exporter  of  cotton  in  the  country 
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iVetf?  Orleans  has  a  clean,  honestly  adn^inistered  port.  ^^There  are  no  organized  gan\ 


world  trade.  But  the  horn  didn't  begin  to  pour  by 
itself.  It  was  tipped  over  by  the  diligent  efforts  of 
an  organization  known  as  International  House. 
The  commerce-minded  leaders  of  International 
House  have  shaken  the  crinolines,  mint  juleps  and 
other  traditional  symbols  of  New  Orleans  out  of 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  substituted  the  notion  of  world  trade. 

During  the  early  years  of  World  War  11,  a  few 
private  citizens,  seeking  to  hold  the  port's  com- 
mercial expansion  after  the  stimulation  of  war 
was  gone,  banded  together  and  collected  $500,000 
to  further  their  plans.  They  founded  International 
House.  By  1945,  International  House  (already 
familiar  enough  to  be  called  simply  IH)  opened 
the  doors  of  its  new  home  in  downtown  New  Or- 
leans— a  10-story  office  building  remodeled  to 
provide  buyers  and  sellers  from  all  over  the  world 
with  a  luxurious  club  and  an  effective  foreign 
trade  center. 


IH  provides  everything  for  the  foreign  trader 
from  a  Scotch  and  soda  to  an  office  equipped  with 
a  bilingual  secretary,  a  typewriter  and  a  desk 
with  a  list  of  prospective  customers  on  it.  It  does 
the  same  and  more  for  Americans.  In  seven  years, 
working  on  a  nonprofit  basis,  it  ha^  effected  over 
165,000  contacts  between  traders  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Soon  after  International  House  was  in  oper- 
ation, an  International  Trade  Mart  was  established 
almost  across  the  street  to  provide  a  central  lo- 
cation for  international  businessmen  to  display 
and  sell  their  wares. 

IH  and  the  mart  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
current  upsurge  in  port  commerce.  Because  of 
the  two  organizations.  New  Orleans  has  not  only 
maintained  the  trade  boom  of  World  War  II  but 
more  than  doubled  it.  Yet,  there  is  more  to  the 
success  story  than  a  couple  of  buildings  with 
built-in  customers. 


New  Orleans  has  a  subtropical  climate,  and  its 
citizens  are  given  to  siestas  and  similar  Latin 
habits  of  relaxation.  But  they  conduct  the  most 
efficient  major  harbor  operation  in  the  United 
States.  The  Army  found  that  out  during  the  war, 
when  the  Southern  port  was  at  times  handling  as 
much  as  40  per  cent  of  military  overseas  commerce. 
Army  records  indicate  that  New  Orleans  was  the 
least  expensive  to  operate  of  all  its  13  ports  of  I 
embarkation:  the  average  cost  for  handling  a 
measurement  ton  of  general  cargo  at  all  POEs 
during  World  War  II  was  $1.54.  It  was  only  $1.06 
in  New  Orleans,  and  the  next  ranking  port  had  an 
average  cost  of  $1.21. 

In  1950,  Louis  A.  Schwartz,  head  of  the  New 
Orleans  Traffic  &  Transportation  Bureau,  showed 
Army  transportation  officials  in  Washington  that 
New  Orleans  could  handle  a  measurement  ton  of 
export  cargo  for  about  $1.01.  It  was  then  costing 
$1.75  to  do  the  same  job  in  New  York. 


New  Orleans^  booming  maritime  commerce  has  required  an  addition 
to  its  grain  elevator.    Port  handles  some  400  classes  of  commodities 


A   Norwegian   ship   cruises   majestically   up   the   Mississippi   past   the 
docks  lining  the  city.    The  New  Orleans  water  front  totals  42  miles 


A  26-ton  rock-crushing  machine  that  was  transported  from  flatcar  to 
barge  with  a  floating  derrick  is  hoisted  aboard  the  SS  Vilma  Dan 


With  workmen  overseeing  the  operation,  corn  from  rich  Mississippi   .—^^ 
Valley  pours  like  sand  from  public  grain  elevator  into  ship's  hold   H  .- 

Collier's  for  November  29,  1952 


hthe  water  front;  profits  are  not  drained  atvay  through  'squeeze^  and  pilferage" 
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Currently,  visiting  deputations  from  other  U.S. 
ports  expect  to  pin  the  continuing  economy  of  the 
New  Orleans  operation  to  lower  pay  for  stevedores 
and  longshoremen.  They  can't.  Dock  workers 
are  unionized  as  they  are  elsewhere,  and  there  are 
just  a  few  pennies  difference  in  the  hourly  wage  be- 
tween the  Southern  city  and  New  York.  New  Or- 
leans shipping  company  officials  point  out,  more- 
over, that  labor  is  due  a  tremendous  amount  of 
credit  for  all  efficiency  records.  There  has  not 
been  an  overall  work  stoppage  on  the  water  front 
since  1933.  And,  according  to  port  authorities, 
there  are  no  organized  gangs  on  the  New  Orleans' 
water  front;  profits  are  not  drained  away  through 
"squeeze"  and  pilferage. 

But  New  Orleans'  biggest  advantage  is  gained 
largely  through  an  ever-increasing  amount  of 
mechanization  in  the  handling  of  cargo.  Conveyer 
belts  whir  and  buzz  all  up  and  down  the  harbor's 
eleven  and  a  half  miles  of  covered  wharfage.  And 


whenever  the  nature  of  a  shipment  allows,  goods 
are  packed  on  flat  pallet  boards,  to  be  handled 
swiftly  on  the  wharf  as  compact  units  rather  than 
loose  cargo.  The  pallets  are  pulled  off  the  wharves 
in  long  trains  by  tractors,  and  are  then  stacked  in 
sheds  or  loaded  into  waiting  trucks. 

Export  cargo  is  prepalletized.  ready  for  quick 
handling  long  before  actual  loading  begins.  Fi- 
nally, the  more  efficient  quay-type  wharves  in  the 
New  Orleans  harbor  allow  ships  to  come  alongside 
the  dock  for  swifter  loading  and  unloading,  and 
125  miles  of  city-owned  Public  Belt  Railroad  track 
bring  rail  cars  to  within  50  feet  of  shipside. 

The  port  of  New  Orleans  is  owned  by  the  state, 
and  its  fat  profits  have  often  stirred  unsci-ffpulous 
imaginations.  But  long  ago — in  1940 — reform 
Governor  Sam  Houston  Jones  took  the  administra- 
tion of  the  port  out  of  the  realm  of  greed,  and  it 
has  never  slipped  back  in.  Under  Jones's  leader- 
ship,  a   five-man   Board   of   Commissioners   was 


created  consisting  of  businessmen  who  serve  on  a 
staggered  rotational  system.  The  board  is  non- 
political,  and  the  members  get  no  remuneration. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  sell  any  service  to  the 
port,  even  if  it  works  a  hardship  on  all  parties.  The 
specter  of  Longism  once  hovered  over  the  Com- 
mission, but  Sam  Jones  sealed  the  plan  into  an 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution.  The  port  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  Louisiana — and  to  no  one 
else. 

Jean  Baptiste  Le  Moyne,  Sieur  de  Bienville 
founded  New  Orleans  in  1718.  The  port  gave  the 
city  all  of  the  exotic  gifts  of  custom  and  culture 
that  the  world  had  to  offer.  It  made  the  city  a 
marvel  of  charm  and  grace.  It  made  it  happy-go- 
lucky  and  devil-may-care.  All  of  America  came 
to  think  of  New  Orleans  as  a  princess,  a  queen. 
Now  the  queen  has  married  a  stevedore — and 
there's  money  in  his  pockets  and  he's  ready  to 
show  the  world  who's  king.. 


Bauxite,    the    principal    raw   material    in    aluminum,    i8    unloaded    at 
one  of  harbor's  89  wharves.     Port    is   run  by   a   nonpolitical   board 


As  a  leading  exporter  of  food.  New  Orleans  is  helping  to  feed   the 
world.    Here,  some   flour   is  swung  over  toward   a   waiting  freighter 


ppi      Everything     from     banana     trucks     to     receive     imports     and     farm 
machinery  for  export  lies  between  Congress  and  Desire  Street  wharves 


The  city-owned  Public  Belt  Railroad  runs  to  the  water  front.    It  has 
125  miles  of  track,  can  bring   rail  cars   to   within   50  feet   of  ships 
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She  stood  facing  Garrity,  her  back  to  the  Bitter  Root  Kid.  Garrity's  eyes  were  narrow.  "You  damned  fool.  Get  out  of  here,"'  he  said 

MAN  OF  VIOLEN(i;E 

By  OWEN  CAMERON 

The  story  of  a  man  who  helieved  that  killmg  was  necessary — and  of  a  woman  who  didn't 


THE  railroad  spur  ended  at  Big  Fork.  Under 
the  midday  sun  the  town  had  a  dead  look, 
but  it  was  a  major  shipping  point  tor  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  range.  From  late  spring  until  the 
coming  of  winter,  it  roared  with  life,  with  half- 
wild  cattle  bawling  in  the  loading  pens,  and  wild 
men  rioting  in  the  back  streets,  south  of  Main. 

Karen  Swensou  opened  her  lunchroom  in  Au- 
gust on  Palmer  Street,  next  to  Cat  Alley.  Palmer 
was  all  saloons  and  gambling  houses  and  honky- 
tonks,  and  the  small  restaurant  with  its  rough 
stools  and  plain  wooden  counter  was  out  of  char- 
acter. So  was  Karen  Swcnson — a  tall  girl  with 
blonde  hair,  braided  and  wrapped  severely  round 
her  head,  and  eyes  that  met  a  man's  directly,  with- 
out coyness  or  calculation. 

One  of  her  first  custqmcrs  was  Garrity,  the 
town  marshal.  The  nation's  President  was  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes,  but  the  most  illiterate  Indian  in  Big 
Fork  knew  that  Phil  Garrity  was  a  greater  man. 
The  city  fathers  who  had  appointed  him  were 
shadowy  figures,  but  Garrity  was  solid  boot  and 
knuckle.    Under  his  eye.  the  sinful  south  side  ran 
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wide  open  without  wrecking  the  town.  Garrity 
was  black  Irish,  moody  as  all  that  tribe,  and  big 
enough  so  that  he  had  to  duck  his  head  coming 
into  Karen's  lunchroom,  if  he  didn't  take  off  his 
hat — and  he  didn't.  This  was  not  ignorance  or 
simple  rudeness,  but  a  part  of  the  man's  hard  ar- 
rogance, his  trick  of  pushing  until  the  other  fellow 
gave  ground. 

Garrity  sat  down  at  the  counter,  ordered  pie 
and  coffee,  and  looked  the  room  over,  as  though 
mapping  its  interior.  The  coffee  was  good,  the  pie 
unbeatable,  but  Garrity  might  have  been  eating 
sawdust.  Finished  with  the  food  and  his  examina- 
tion of  the  room,  he  wiped  his  mouth  and  glanced 
at  Karen.  Then  he  looked  her  over  impersonally, 
as  if  she  were  part  of  the  furnishings,  and  she 
reddened,  but  said  nothing. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  earning  a  living."  Karen  had  a  measured 
way  of  speaking,  not  with  an  accent,  but  as  though 
she  were  talking  carefully  aroimd  one. 

"Heard  of  you,"  Garrity  said.  Last  winter  Karen 
and  her  mother  and  father  had  been  caught  by  a 
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blizzard  on  the  forty-mile  trip  to  town  from  their 
homestead  on  Cache  Creek.  Karen  had  come 
through  alive;  her  parents  had  not. 

"And  I  have  heard  of  you,"  Karen  said.  There 
was  no  flattery  in  her  voice. 

"This  is  no  place  for  a  decent  woman,"  Garrity 
told  her.  "There's  the  ladies,  and  the  others.  You 
want  to  be  treated  like  a  lady,  get  off  Palmer 
Street.   That's  my  advice." 

Karen  met  his  look  levelly.  "I  think  you'd  bet- 
ter mind  your  own  business." 

There  was  one  other  customer,  a  railroad  man. 
He  choked  on  his  coffee,  and  Garrity  turned  to 
glower  at  him.  A  long  moment  of  that,  and  the 
man  hastily  laid  a  dollar  on  the  counter  and  went 
out. 

Garrity  stood  up,  nodding  at  Karen.  "Suit  your- 
self. But  don't  expect  me  to  come  running  when 
you  squeal.   I've  got  a  job  to  do." 

He  left  without  paying  for  his  pie  and  coffee. 

That  first  day  Karen  did  a  good  business,  but  no 
more  than  she  had  expected.  The  town  needed  a 
place  where  railroad  men,  homesteaders,  the  so- 
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MONY 

is  mij  middle,  nama  f 


and  he's  a  lucky  little  shaver!  His  daddy  isnU 
I,  but  he's  made  sure  this  lad  will  have  money  in 
k  of  him.  For  he's  made  MONY  his  middle  name! 
'ou  can  do  as  much  (or your  son  or  daughter— with 
lONY  insurance  policy  on  your  life  that  will  guar- 
ee  money  coming  into  the  home  even  if  you're  out 
the  picture.  Money  to  keep  the  family  together 
le  the  children  are  growing  up. 
'he  cost  of  such  family  protection  is  far  less  than 
1  may  have  imagined.  For  example,  at  age  28,  and 
as  little  as  $12  a  month,  a  MONY  policy,  together 


with  your  Social  Security,  can  provide  a  $200  monthly 
income  until  your  children  grow  up.  And  the  younger 
you  are  when  you  start,  the  less  it  will  cost  you. 

Best  of  all,  if  you  live,  the  policy  provides  you  with 
money  you  can  use  for  such  things  as  college  education 
for  your  children,  to  help  finance  a  new  home,  or  to 
provide  for  your  retirement. 

Call  in  a  MONY  adviser.  Through  Mutual  Of  New 
York  he  can  offer  you  life  insurance  tailored  to  meet 
any  one— or  all— of  your  individual  needs.  Mail  the 
coupon  today  for  further  information. 


UTUAL 


Of  NewT 


EW  lORK 


"FIRST    IN    AMERICA" 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 

■roadway  at  S5th  Street  Naw  York  19,  N.  Y. 

MONEY  WORRIES  MELT  AWAY  WHEN  YOU'VE  GOT  MONY  BACK  OF  YOU! 


4. 


WEATHER    STAR    SIGNALS    ON 
TOP     OF     OUR     HOME     OFFICE 

Green Fair 

Grunge Cloudj' 

Orange  flashing Rain 

While  flashing Snow 


Th*  Mutual  Lif*  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 
Dcpt.  C-1152,  Broadway  at  S5lh  Street 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

I  would  like  information  about  a  MONY  policy 
to  meet  the  following  purposes:  (please  check). 


(  ) 
i  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(    ) 


PROTECTION   FOR  MY   FAMILY 

EDUCATION  FOR  MY  CHILDREN 

SUPPLEMENT  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

RETIREMENT 

MORTGAGE  CANCELLATION 

ACCIDENT  AND  SICKNESS 


Name 

Addrcs';_ 
Ciiv 


County - 
State 


Occupation. 


.Date  of  Birth. 


Each    Battery    Carries    This    Guarantee: 

"If  your  flasliliKtit  in  damaKccI  by  corrosion, 
leakaKt'  or  Hwellinn  of  tliiw  iiattcry.  send  it  to 
us  with  the  haiteries  and  we  will  k>vc  you 
FREE  a  new  comparahle  nnshlight  with  bat- 
teries." 

Only  genuine  Ray-O-Vac  LEAK  PROOF 
flashlight   batteries   are  tealed  in  ttea/f 


Keep  this  Ray-O-Vac  2-cell  flashlight  handy 
in  your  home.  Strong,  spot-light  beam. 

-4^^  ^^sijxjiL  ^^^ 

You  can  see  and  feel  the  difference. 
Just  hold  a  Ray-O-Vac  leak  proof 
flashlight  battery  in  your  hand. 
See  how  sturdy  it  looks  .  .  .  how 
strong  and  substantial  it  is  .  .  .  because 
it's  sealed  in  steel. 

This  sealed-in-steel  protection  that 
only  Ray-O-Vac  provides  means 
these  batteries  stay  fresh  for  years. 
So  always  get  genuine  Ray-O-Vac 
LEAK  PROOF  flashlight  batteries 
that  give  you  .  .  . 


1.  Steel  top 

2.  Multi-ply  insulation 

3.  Steel  jacket 

4.  Steel  bottom 
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berer  sort  of  cowboy,  and  others  with 
small  purses  and  large  appetites  could 
eat.  The  HOME  COOKING  sign  over 
the  door  meant  something,  and  her 
customers  would  return. 

At  ten  in  the  evening  she  locked  up. 
Her  bed  was  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen, 
and  a  window  beside  the  back  door  was 
propped  open  for  air.  She  had  nailed 
wooden  bars  across  it,  but  some  of  the 
light  and  most  of  the  sounds  from 
Palmer  Street  came  in;  yet  she  fell 
asleep  almost  at  once. 

SOME  time  after  midnight  a  man 
tried  the  alley  door,  at  first  furtively, 
then  with  a  heave  of  his  shoulder. 
Karen  sat  up  in  bed,  her  long  braids 
hanging  down  her  back,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment listened  to  the  man's  drunken 
muttering.  Like  a  tall  ghost  in  her  white 
cotton  nightgown,  she  moved  to  the 
worktable,  then  on  to  the  door. 

The  man  tried  the  window  bars,  but 
they  were  solid,  and  his  arm  came 
through,  reaching  for  the  latch  on  the 
door.  He  grunted  with  the  stretching 
effort,  and  for  a  moment  his  hand 
rested  flat  against  the  wall  like  a  huge, 
pale  spider.  Karen  stabbed  fiercely  at 
it  with  the  carving  fork  and  twisted  the 
sharp  tines.  The  man's  yell  echoed 
along  the  alley.  His  arm  jerked  back, 
the  fork  in  it  clattering  against  the 
window.  She  heard  his  moaning  curse, 
and  he  ran  down  the  alley  away  from 
Palmer  Street. 

Karen  went  back  to  bed,  but  other 
men  came  into  the  alley,  shouting  ques- 
tions, and  a  lantern  gleamed. 

Garrity's  voice  came  through  the 
bars.    'Trouble  in  there?" 

"No  trouble,"  Karen  said. 

"Somebody  try  to  break  in?" 

"He  will  not  come  back." 

"Get  a  look  at  him?"  She  did  not 
answer,  and  Garrity  added,  "You 
marked  him,  if  this  is  yours." 

The  fork  clattered  inside,  to  the  floor. 
Still  she  said  nothing,  but  Garrity  was 
insistent.    ".Sure  you're  all  right?" 

"I  would  like  to  sleep,  please." 

He  laughed,  and  someone — she 
thought  Garrity— made  a  coarse  re- 
mark about  the  wild  mare,  and  the 
men  laughed  and  moved  away.  After  a 
while  she  did  sleep.  .  .  . 

In  the  morning  she  bought  her  sup- 
plies before  Palmer  Street  awoke  and 
while  Main  still  drowsed.  Two  car- 
penters worked  on  a  new  building,  the 
blacksmith  in  his  shop  rhythmically 
beat  metal,  and  a  family  of  Indians 
squatted  in  the  shade  in  front  of  the 
Court  Hotel,  but  the  town's  real  life 
had  not  yet  begun. 

As  she  carried  her  filled  market  bas- 
ket out  of  Price's  store,  a  man  came 
from  the  O.K.  Barbershop  and  crossed 
the  street  to  intercept  her.  It  was  Gar- 
rity, fresh  and  clear-eyed  as  though  he 
had  had  a  full  night's  sleep. 

He  fell  into  step  beside  her,  saying, 
"Picked  up  your  visitor.  Hand  swelled 
and  worried  him,  and  he  went  to  Doc 
Brown  with  a  yarn  about  a  snake  bite. 
Looked  some  like  fang  marks,  at  that. 
A  breed  named  Joe  Blue  Tail.  Drunk. 
What'U  we  do  with  him?" 

Karen  shrugged.  "For  me,  nothing. 
I  am  sorry  he  was  hurt,  but  the  fork 
was  clean." 

"Haven't  you  got  a  gun  in  there?" 

She  did  not  look  at  him.  "A  gun  is 
for  men  like  you." 

In  silence  they  rounded  the  corner 
into  Palmer,  and  Garrity  waited  while 
she  unlocked  the  front  door,  followed 
her  into  the  lunchroom.  Karen  had 
made  coffee  before  going  out,  and  she 
poured  herself  a  cupful  without  offer- 
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ing  any  to  Garrity,  who  stood  in  thi 
middle  of  the  floor  watching  her. 

Abruptly,  he  asked,  "Don't  like  mt 
much,  do  you?" 

"1  don't  like  what  you  do."  Ingrainec 
honesty  caused  her  to  add,  "What  I  an 
told  you  do." 

"I  do  my  job,"  Garrity  said,  addin 
in  his  arrogant  way,  "it's  not  a  job  man 
men  could  handle.   Here,  I'm  the  law.'] 

She  said,  "Lawless  law." 

"I'm  top  dog.  You  don't  stay  on  tO| 
by  wagging  your  tail.  My  reputatioi 
keeps  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  wil 
men  in  line.  The  tenth  won't  respeci 
law  or  anything  else,  till  he's  made  to 

Karen  set  the  empty  cup  down  witl 
an  angry  little  clatter,  looking  at  him  di 
rectly  and  without  friendliness.  "It  ii 
not  that  you  want  men  to  be  lawful, 
You  want  danger  and  fighting.  Yd 
want  men  to  know  you  are  stronger.'! 

"So?   And  what  do  you  want?" 

"Nothing  I  would  find  in  this  town 
Never  what  you  want." 

"Peace  and  quiet  and  ten  kids?"  Gar 
rity  sneered.  "Don't  fool  yourselfi 
You'd  have  married  some  Swed 
granger  instead  of  coming  here  to  mak 
your  own  living.  You  and  me  are  mon 
alike  than  you  think.  We  see  somethin 
tough,  we  go  to  meet  it,  even  if  there': 
a  way  around." 

She  ignored  him  and  began  unload 
ing  the  market  basket.  Garrity  sud 
denly  stepped  around  the  counter 
caught  her  arm  and  swung  her  to  fao 
him,  saying  harshly,  "Whether  you're 
lady  or  a — one  of  the  others — you'n 
a  woman." 

He  kissed  her  roughly.  For  a  momen 
she  resisted  with  all  her  strength,  but  shi 
was  no  match  for  him  physically,  an^ 
submitted  with  a  wooden  passiveness, 
Garrity  released  her,  and  she  faced  hi 
in  silence,  pale  with  hate. 

"You'd  never  give  in  to  a  man.  woul 
you?"  Garrity  said.  "But  what  would 
you  do  with  a  tame  one?" 

When  he  stepped  back,  she  went  intc| 
the  kitchen  and  scrubbed  her  mouth. 

"Guess  I  made  a  mistake."  It  wail 
the  nearest  Garrity  could  come  to  apolf 
ogy,  and  when  she  did  not  look  at  himi 
he  shrugged  and  went  out.  crossing  thcf 
dusty  street  to  Paddy  Kelly's  saloon. 

Two  mornings  later  she  saw  hiirj 
again;  but  without  appearing  to  see  her.l 
he  crossed  Main,  and  was  out  of  sighiT 
when  she  reached  Palmer.  This  waal 
part  of  his  daily  routine:  from  the  bar-| 
bershop  to  late  breakfast  in  the  back 
room  with  old  Paddy;  to  the  liveryll 
stable  where  his  horse  waited,  saddledf 
for  a  ride  through  the  breaks  along  th£| 
river.  Garrity  swam  in  the  river  on  hoij 
days,  though  its  slow  turbulence,  likel 
the  boiling  of  a  thick  liquid,  was  treach-f 
erously  dangerous.  Perhaps  this  wa.'i 
why  he  swam. 

THE  lunchroom  prospered.  Karerl 
hired  a  dishwasher,  a  whisky-sod-l 
den  wreck  named  Desebro,  whose  dog-| 
like  devotion  to  her  kept  him  sober  foil 
days  at  a  time.  Within  a  month  she  haci 
three  proposals  of  marriage  from  cowl 
boys  and  one  from  a  steady  rancheil 
named  Henry  Schott.  To  the  puncherif 
she  said,  no,  thank  you;  to  Henry  sh(| 
said,  no,  not  yet,  thank  you. 

On  Sundays,  Karen  went  to  church  I 
The  merchants'  strait-laced  wives  eyecl 
her  dubiously,  but  «he  looked  presentT 
able  and  acted  respectable,  and  some! 
thing  in  her  manner  demanded  and  goi 
courtesy  at  least.  The  riffraff  of  th<l 
south  side  accepted  her  on  her  owrl 
terms.  Girls  from  the  houses  sent  to  thJ 
alley  door  for  sandwiches  and  coffee! 
and  several  gamblers  took  afternoor| 
breakfast  at  the  counter. 
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Most  of  her  customers  behaved  well, 
lough  she  took  the  broom  to  one 
runken  cowboy,  and  with  the  contents 
f  the  kettle  that  simmered  always  on 
ne  stove,  she  badly  scalded  another 
/ho  forced  his  way  into  the  kitchen. 

Steadily  she  added  gold  coins  to  the 
mall  hoard  under  her  mattress.  The 
urpose  of  this  saving  she  confided  to 
Id  Desebro.  When  she  had  saved 
nough,  she  would  return  to  the  Swen- 
on  homestead  with  a  husband — some- 
ne  like  Henry  Schott,  but  not  Henry, 
he  was  sure — and  they  would  raise  cat- 
e  and  a  family  on  the  old  place,  living 
1  domestic  peace  forever  and  ever, 
men.  Into  this  dream  old  Desebro 
queezed  himself,  as  a  sort  of  honorary 
randfather. 

k|"EAN WHILE,  the  bawling  herds 
tJL  came  into  Big  Fork  across  the 
ndless  prairie,  to  be  loaded  on  cars 
nd  shipped  East.  The  men  who  had 
ailed  them  in  tried  to  make  up  for 
lonths  of  thirst  and  hardship  and  lone- 
ness  in  one  wild  spree,  and  the  money 
pent  spread  from  Palmer  Street  to 
Iain. 

The  merchants  wanted  an  open  town, 
ut  within  limits,  and  it  was  like  keep- 
ig  a  roaring  fire  in  a  barnful  of  hay 
•  ithout  burning  down  the  building, 
jarrity  managed  it,  and  many  said  he 
njoyed  himself.  He  let  a  man  have  his 
un,  this  side  of  mayhem,  but  a  cowboy 
uU  of  raw  whisky  might  turn  crazy  as 
rutting  elk.  Garrity  had  a  trick  of  ap- 
learing  at  the  moment  before  an  ex- 
losion,  to  shatter  violence  with  greater 
iolence.  He  used  fists  when  he  could, 
•hame  to  shoot  and  maybe  cripple  or 
ill  a  man  just  because  his  idea  of  fun 
as  a  bit  strong,  Garrity  said;  but  others 
eiieved  he  enjoyed  battering  people, 
he  men  who  ate  in  Karen's  lunchroom 
rgued  about  that,  and  she  listened 
vithout  comment,  keeping  her  own 
ipinion  to  herself. 
In  Big  Fork,  gossip  took  the  place  of 
newspaper,  and  Karen  heard  talk 
bout  the  friction  between  Garrity  and 
he  Bitter  Root  Kid  before  it  came  to  a 
lead.  Bitter  Root  had  drifted  into  town 
rem  nowhere  specific,  and  he  ate  regu- 
arly  in  the  lunchroom.  He  was  a  slen- 


der youngster,  perhaps  twenty,  with 
a  smooth,  almost  girlish  face.  He  had  a 
trick  of  raising  his  long  eyelashes  and 
staring  in  a  way  that  made  men  uneasy. 

There  was  a  town  ordinance  against 
carrying  weapons,  but  the  Kid  wore  his 
bolstered  revolver  nearly  a  week  before 
Garrity  called  him  about  it.  This  was 
in  Paddy  Kelly's  place,  where  Bitter 
Root  was  playing  draw  poker. 

Garrity  dropped  into  an  empty  chair, 
nodded  at  the  house  man,  and  asked 
the  Kid,  "Staying  in  town?" 

Bitter  Root  looked  at  him  from  under 
the  long  lashes.   "Might  be." 

"Then  leave  your  gun  with  me  or 
Paddy,  till  you  move  on." 

The  Kid  thought  that  over.  "If  I 
don't?" 

"You'll  get  out  of  town,"  Garrity 
said,  smiling.   "One  way  or  the  other." 

Bitter  Root  knew  Garrity's  reputa- 
tion, but  he  had  a  reputation  of  his  own, 
and  he  hesitated  a  full  minute  before 
lowering  his  eyes  and  saying  softly,  "If 
that's  the  rules,  I'll  leave  it  with  Paddy." 

Garrity's  smile  was  wider.  "Now." 

The  house  man  thought  Garrity  had 
pushed  the  Kid  too  far,  and  he  braced 
to  throw  himself  backward,  but  the 
Kid  stood  up  slowly,  unbuckled  his  gun 
belt,  and  carried  it  to  the  bar. 

The  men  nearby  relaxed,  but  Garrity 
said  with  unnecessary  loudness,  "Maybe 
he'll  live  to  grow  up,  at  that." 

FOR  a  week  Bitter  Root  watched 
Garrity,  and  then  began  making 
friendly  advances,  offering  Garrity 
drinks  and  cigars.  The  marshal  invari- 
ably refused,  and  curtly.  Finally  he 
told  the  Kid,  so  that  half  the  crowd  at 
Kelly's  bar  heard,  "You  can't  get  on 
my  blind  side,  boy." 

Bitter  Root  blinked  his  long  lashes. 
"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Want  me  to  lay  it  out?  You  brag  of 
killing  four-five  men.  What'd  you  do? 
Buy  'em  a  drink  and  shoot  'em  in  the 
back?'* 

The  Kid  would  have  tried  to  kill  Gar- 
rity then,  if  he  had  been  wearing  a  gun. 
He  was  in  no  way  a  coward,  as  Garrity 
knew,  though  he  was  unstable.  Like  a 
Cheyenne  buck,  he  might  back  down  to- 
day and  tackle  an  array  tomorrow.  His 
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"Around  here,  Sanders,  we  don't 
stack    the    dishes   till   morning!" 


HAL  ANDERSON 


Keep  Hair  Neat  All  Day 
This  New  Greaseless  Way 


"V-7"— new  grooming  discovery  now 

inVitaiis  Hair  Tonic— outdates  messy  oils. 

Keeps  hair  in  place  all  day  without 

gummy  film  or  matted-down  look. 


Not  an  animal,  vegetable 
or  mineral  oil 

If  you  object  to  over-oily  hair  tonics,  as 
most  men  do,  here's  good  news.  Now  you 
can  keep  hair  in  place  and  easy  to  manage 
— yet  avoid  that  gummy,  "oil-slick"  look. 

The  secret  is  a  completely  new  kind  of 
grooming  agent — introduced  to  you  in 
new  finer  Vitalis  Hair  Tonic. 

Called  "V-7."  it  is  not  an  animal,  veg- 
etable or  mineral  oil.  In  fact,  "V-7"  was 
developed  in  the  laboratory  especially  to 
overcome  the  messiness  and  other  disad- 
vantages of  greasy  oils. 

Make  this  easy  test 


:fi:^«  v-^ 
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Feels  tingling  good- 
routs  flaky  dandruff 

In  addition  to  good  grooming,  new  Vitalis 
gives  you  a  combination  of  active  ingredi- 
ents found  in  no  other  leading  hair  tonic. 
Massaged  briskly  onto  scalp  in  the  fa- 
mous '■60-Second  Workout,"  new  finer 
Vitalis  feels  tingling  good  ...  far  more 
refreshing  than  any  cream  or  oil  dressing. 
What's  more.  Vitalis  routs  dandruff  flakes 
.  .  .  helps  you  avoid  that  embarrassing 
"snow"  on  your  collar. 

Outgrooms  any  other  hair  tonic 
—or  double  your  money  back 

We  think  you'll  find  new  Vitalis  with  "V-7" 
the  finest  hair  tonic  you  ever  used.  If  you 
don't  agree,  return  unused  portion  to 
Bristol-Myers,  630  ."^th  Ave..  New  York  20. 
N.  Y.  and  get  double  your  money  back. 
You  can't  lose.  Won't  you  try  it? 


Even  if  you  are  satisfied  with  your  present 
hair  tonic,  we  think  you'll  be  pleasantly 
surprised  the  very  first  time  you  use  new 
finer  Vitalis  containing  "V-7": 

1.  Hair  stays  neat,  natural-looking.  No 
heavy  greasy  look. 

2.  No  gummy  film  or  "matting  down." 

You  can  easily  prove  these  facts  for 
yourself.  Just  apply  the  tonic  you  are  now 
using  to  one  side  of  your  head — new  finer 
Vitalis  to  the  other.  See  if  you  don't  agree 
that  the  Vitalis  side  looks  far  better. 
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Product  of  Bristol-Myers 
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GIVE  THE  BEST 

Handy-Size 

DICTIONARY 


A  GIFT  of  lasting  usefulness  is  Web- 
ster's New  Collegiate  Dictionary. 
Nationally  accepted  in  colleges,  offices, 
and  homes  as  the  most  authoritative 
handy-size  dictionary.  More  than  125 ,000 
entries;  illustrations  for  2,300  terms; 
1,230  pages.  Especially  suitable  for  gifts 
are  the  beautiful  de  luxe  bindings  in 
handsome  new  gift  boxes.  $5.00  to 
$12.50  at  book,  department,  and  sta- 
tionery stores. 
O.  &  C.  Marriam  Co.,  Springflald  2,  Mats. 
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the  coat  you'll  Live  In 

around  the  clock . . . 
around  the  calendar 


GOLD  LABEL    j 

ALL   WOOL 

WOftSTEO 

GABAROfNE 


$3975 


America's  most  weir- 
ablc  coat,  today's  most 
talked  about  value! 
Luxuriously  smooth, 
yet  strong,  100%  vir- 
gin wool  worsted  gab- 
ardine— the  coat  clas- 
sic styled  for  any  oc- 
casion. And  exclu- 
sively water  repellent, 
processed  the  Alliga- 
tor way  for  all  weather 
utility.  Cold  Label  sets 
the  standard  for  qual- 
ity and  value  ! 

Th«r«*s  an  Altigotor  for 
yaw  in  cheic*  af  fabric, 
color,  (lylo.  prico  ...$•. SO 
lo  $59.7S. 

THK  AkLIOATOa    CON^ANV 
ST.  LOUIS  •  NCWTORK  •  kOl  ANQClt* 


pride  ruled  him,  just  as  the  Indian's  did, 
and  Garrity  had  rubbed  it  raw. 

Bitter  Root  could  leave  town  or  try  to 
kill  the  marshal.  Garrity  knew  it,  and 
the  town  knew  it.  Next  day  the  Kid 
called  for  his  gun,  though  he  did  not 
belt  it  on.  paid  his  hotel  bill,  and  made 
it  known  that  he  was  leaving  for  St. 
Louis.  But  he  was  in  no  hurry,  and  he 
stayed  in  the  hotel's  bar  until  after  dark, 
drinking  a  little  more  than  was  usual 
for  him. 

Garrity  was  warned,  but  he  made  his 
rounds  as  usual;  and  he  may  or  may  not 
have  known  when  the  Kid  tethered  his 
horse  in  the  darkness  of  Cat  Alley.  Bit- 
ter Root  took  his  stand  at  the  mouth 
of  the  alley,  just  out  of  the  lights  of 
Palmer  Street,  and  he  did  not  have  a 
long  wait  before  the  marshal  came 
from  the  Palace,  at  the  end  of  the 
street,  striding  toward  Main. 

The  Kid  let  Garrity  take  ten  steps 
past  Karen's  lunchroom,  until  he  was 
under  the  door  lantern  of  the  saloon 
beyond,  and  then  he  stepped  into  the 
open,  gun  in  hand,  and  called  the  mar- 
shal's name. 

Garrity  was  supposed  to  turn  and 
take  a  bullet  in  the  chest,  but  instead  he 
hit  the  dust,  rolling  and  firing  as  the  Kid 
got  off  one  hurried  shot.  Garrity's  bul- 
let broke  the  Kid's  arm,  and  the  Kid 
dropped  his  gun  and  ran  for  the  shelter 
of  the  lunchroom,  colliding  with  a  cus- 
tomer and  falling  sideways  over  a  stool 
as  Garrity  charged  in. 

Karen's  two  customers  went  under 
the  counter,  and  she  backed  into  the 
kitchen.   Desebro  dived  under  her  bed. 

Garrity  had  lost  his  hat,  and  his  grin 
was  wild.  Lifting  the  Kid  off  the  floor 
by  the  hair,  he  kicked  him  in  the  belly 
and  smashed  him  across  the  mouth  with 
his  six-shooter.  Bitter  Root  screamed 
with  pain  and  fear,  shrill  as  a  woman, 
and  screamed  again  when  Garrity 
kicked  him  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

KILLING  fury  was  so  plain  on  Gar- 
.  rity's  face  that  only  a  fool  would 
have  stepped  between  him  and  his  vic- 
tim. But  Karen  did  just  that,  with  a 
steaming  kettle  in  her  right  hand. 

"Animal!"  she  cried.  "Get  out,  or  I 
burn  you!" 

Garrity  cursed  hoarsely  and  tipped 
up  the  revolver  as  though  to  batter  her 
aside,  but  she  showed  no  fear.  He 
checked  himself,  shaking  his  head  like 
a  man  too  suddenly  awakened. 

"Out!  One — two — "  Karen's  kettle 
swung  back.  Garrity  broke  for  the  door, 
and  the  kettle  clanged  after  him.  Karen 
raised  the  Bitter  Root  Kid  by  his  good 
arm  and  pushed  him  toward  the 
kitchen,  urging  him  to  run.  The  Kid 
staggered  through  the  kitchen  and  into 
the  alley.  Karen  heard  a  yell,  the  drum- 
ming run  of  a  horse,  two  quick  shots, 
then  silence,  quickly  broken  by  an  up- 
roar from  Palmer  Street.  .  .  . 

Bitter  Root  escaped.  The  affray  made 
considerable  stir,  but  the  two  custom- 
ers who  had  been  undfer  the  counter  had 
only  a  confused  idea  of  what  had  hap- 
pened and  Garrity  did  no  bragging 
about  running  from  a  woman  with  a 
kettle  of  hot  water,  so  the  truth  was  not 
known,  then  or  later. 

Next  morning,  when  Karen  emerged 
from  Price's  with  her  market  basket, 
Garrity  crossed  from  the  barbershop  to 
meet  her.  His  angular  face  was  bleak. 
"Never  meddle  with  me  again,"  he  said. 
"I  came  near  forgetting  you  were  a 
woman  last  night." 

Keeping  straight  on,  not  even  glanc- 
ing at  him,  she  said,  "Then  don't  brawl 
in  my  place." 

"A  man  lies  in  wait  to  kill  me,  and  I 


defend  myself.  You  call  that  brawling?" 

She  said,  with  complete  disbelief, 
"More  likely  you  were  in  wait  for  him. 
You  forced  the  quarrel  on  him.  A  boy!" 

"I've  never  gone  after  a  man  unless  I 
had  to,"  Garrity  told  her.  "The  Kid's 
blood-hungry,  like  a  weasel.  Killing 
him  is  a  decent  act." 

She  ignored  that.  "If  you  lived  an 
honest  life,  no  one  would  lie  in  wait  for 
you." 

"No  one  lays  for  farmers,  you  mean? 
So  you  haven't  heard  the  news?" 

This  time  she  refused  an  answer,  and 
Garrity  walked  beside  her  down  Main 
and  around  the  corner  of  Palmer.  When 
she  paused  to  unlock  her  door,  he  said 
harshly,  "The  sheriff  tracked  the  Kid  to 
Sim  Meeker's  place  on  Sunday  Creek. 
Meeker  was  out  by  the  corral,  clubbed 
to  death,  and  his  wife  had  been  shot  in 
her  own  kitchen.  The  Kid  got  weapons, 
grub  and  what  money  they  had." 

Karen  had  opened  the  door,  but  she 
turned  away  from  it  to  face  him,  her 
eyes  wide  with  shock.  Garrity  tapped 
the  star  on  his  chest.  "I'm  the  law.  It's 
for  me  to  deal  with  men  like  him.  But 
you  knew  better.    You  set  him  loose." 

He  swung  away  without  waiting  a  re- 
ply and  crossed  the  dusty  street  to 
Kelly's  saloon. 

When  Desebro  di^e  to  work  he  no- 
ticed Karen's  reddened  eyes  and  sub- 
dued manner,  and  was  troubled.  He 
knew  about  the  murder  of  the  Meeker 
couple,  and  she  confessed  her  part. 

The  old  man  gently  reproved  her. 
"You  done  what  you  thought  right,  but 
you've  got  Phil  Garrity  figured  wrong. 
He  gave  the  Kid  a  crack  at  him,  you 
see,  and  he  didn't  finish  him  in  here. 
He  was  kicking  him  out.  What  then,  I 
don't  know;  but  Garrity  isn't  one  who 
kills  for  the  fun  of  it,  though  it  helps 
him  to  have  a  cruel  reputation." 

"He  was  going  to  kill  that  boy.  I 
saw  it  in  his  face." 

Desebro  shrugged.  "Then  he'd  judged 
and  condemned  the  Kid." 

"No  man  has  that  right." 

"Maybe  not.  But  after  what  hap- 
pened, can  you  say  he  was  wrong?  It 
would  be  a  hard  decision,  needing  a 
hard  man.  But  like  Garrity  says,  he  is 
the  law.  The  sheriff  is  old,  with  ten 
thousand  square  miles  of  country  to 
think  about." 


"Garrity  is  hard  enough,"  Karen 
agreed  bitterly.  "He  is  not  a  man  with 
human  feelings.    Has  he  one  friend?" 

Old  Desebro  nodded.  "You'll  hear  it 
said  otherwise,  but  those  he  holds  of 
are  not  true  friends,  and  he  does  w     1 
not  to  trust  them.   Paddy  Kelly,  Silver^ 
man  on  Main  Street.  Hon  Miller  overl 
on  the  Powder,  and  others  would  side! 
with  him  in  any  pinch.   I  would  myself,! 
if  I  could  get  up  nerve.   Phil  Garrity  is| 
on  the  square." 

Karen  wondered  what  there  was  inl 
Garrity  to  stir  the  small  spark  ofl 
bravery  left  in  Desebro.  Men  were  not! 
reasonable  creatures.  They  gave  theirl 
loyalty  blindly  as  dogs,  were  honest  in 
wickedness,  dedicated  to  the  wrong 
things. 

THE  sheriff's  posse  came  back  from 
its  search  for  the  Bitter  Root  Kid. 
tired  and  empty-handed.  The  Meekers 
were  buried  on  their  own  land.  The  in- 
cident was  forgotten.  Summer  waned, 
and  the  first  snows  fell  on  the  distant  1 
Western  peaks  and  melted  again,  but' 
the  harsh  winter  was  coming. 

The  town  prospered,  and  Karen's 
lunchroom  thrived  with  it.  Her  hoard  1 
of  gold  coins  grew  slowly,  though  Karen! 
did  not  think  of  it  as  money,  but  as  a 
milk  cow,  chickens,  a  wagon,  a  good 
stove,  glass  windows  in  the  house. 

The  last  of  the  cattle  were  shipped, 
and  the  town  grew  quieter.   In  another 
month  or  so,  the  first  blizzard  would 
hit,  and  the  town  would  draw  into  it- 
self like  a  hibernating  creature.   Palmer 
and  the  other  back  streets  would  be  as' 
quietly  decorous  as  Main.  Most  of  the 
gamblers  and  girls  would  head  out  to 
winter  in  St.  Louis  or  New  Orleans  orj 
on  the  West  Coast,  and  only  the  true 
core  of  the  town  would  be  left.   By  now 
Karen  Swenson  was  part  of  that  core 
accepted  by  merchants  and  their  wivesj 
as  well  as  by  the  less  respectable  pro-j 
prietors  along  Palmer  Street.  Only  Gar 
rity  did  not  accept  her.  When  they  me 
on  the  street,  if  he  was  alone,  he  did  no 
see  her.   If  he  was  with  others  who  rec 
ognized   her,   he   tipped    his   hat.   bu 
blankly,  as  if  she  had  been  a  hitching] 
post.  .  .  . 

One  October  morning  when  ther^ 
was  a  tingle  in  the  air  that  made  al 
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'I'm  sending  you  in  for  Walters, 
O'Rourke.  And.  Klonsky,  get 
ready  to  take  CRourke's  place" 


GARDNER  REA 
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This  Christmas,  give  the  celebrated  certina  timepiece 
le  most  gratifying  gift  you  can  place  under  any  tree. 
lored  by  the  watch  connoisseurs  of  sixty  nations, 
ERTINA  is  the  possession  apart  from  all  others, 

the  lifelong  companion  marking  certain  time,  endowed 
an  incomparable  American-styled  elegance  ...  a  timepiece  to 

be  treasured  and  worn  with  distinction.  This  year — 
give  wisely,  unforgettably — give  certina  .  . . 


r 


« 


CERTINA — the  Jabutmis  uiatchcrafl — 
is  fittingly  prcsnittd  in  the  distinctix^e 

genuine  jewfler's  bronze  treasure  chest 

...  a  gemlilir  case  witli  many 
decorative  and  practical  uses. 


VENUI ' 

I  7  Jewsit, 

14  K  Whit*  Gold 

1  8  Olomondi 

$325 


WATE*  QUEEN 

Aulomotic,  17  J«w«lt, 

Watar-R*iUtanl 

5taJnl*n  St«el  Cas« 

t71.50 


ONLY  CERTINA  HAS  ALL  THREE 

DEFLEXA  SHOCK  GUARD:  revolutionary  patented  spring  suspension 
safeguards  the  most  vital  moving  parts 
PERMA-TIME  HAIRSPRING:  the  control  "heart"  assuring 
greater  Isochronal  (equal  time)  accuracy 
KING-SIZE  JEWELS:  largest  and  finest  used,  for  maximum 
oil  retention  and  trouble-free  service 


OOVEtNOK 

17  J*w<ls, 

I  OK  Nolurol  Gold 

Fm*d,  Matching 

CKpansion  Bond 

$71.50 


WIND$OR 

17  J<»*l>. 

UK  Natural  Gold, 

IBK  Gold  FIgurot 

$150 


OLIVIA 
t7  J*w«l>.  Molching 
Expofttion  Brocelttt 

$55 
(block  cord  $49.75) 


LEAOINS   LADY 

17  Jaweli, 

14K  Natural  Gold, 

black  swede  strop 

$110 


lEADINO   MAN 

1 7  JeweU, 

UK  Noturol  Gold. 

block  luede  strop 

$125 


; 


HERITAGE 

1  7  Jewels,  Motdling 
Expansion  Band 

$55 
(strop  $49,751 


WATER   KINO 

Automatic,  17  Jewels, 

Water  Resistant 

Stointess  Steel  Case 

$71.50 


CEKTINA  Watehtt  ar»  prteii  from  $49.75  to  55000 
CERTINA,  DIVISION  ILLINOIS  WATCH  CASE  CO.,  Est.  1888,  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS 


w 


Prices  include 
Federal  Tax 


mffiE 


ASPIRIN 


TO  EASE 


Best  for 
every  lighter! 


Super  Sparks! 
Instan 
Last  longer  because  they  are  longer 


Handy  Five-Flinter 


Instant  Lights!  1  C(^ 


THIS    SUREFIRE    TEAM    MADE    BY  ROWSON 
MAKERS  OF  THE  WORLDS  GREATEST  LIGHTER 
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coat  welcome,  Karen  came  from  Price's 
store  carrying  her  market  basket  just 
as  Garrity  left  the  O.K.  Barbershop 
across  the  street.  If  he  saw  Karen  he 
gave  no  sign,  but  crossed  through  the 
dust  briskly  and  turned  down  Palmer 
a  few  steps  in  front  of  her. 

No  other  person  moved  on  Main, 
and  all  doors  were  closed  to  contain 
the  stoves'  heat;  but  as  she  turned  the 
corner  of  Palmer,  she  saw  two  horses 
tethered  in  front  of  the  Barrel  House, 
next  to  Kelly's,  and  a  man  had  come 
several  paces  from  them  toward  her 
lunchroom,  in  front  of  which  Garrity 
had  stopped.  Another  man  stood  in  the 
alley  mouth,  also  facing  Garrity.  The 
three  men  formed  a  triangle,  with  Gar- 
rity the  apex. 

Karen's  appearance  seemed  to  freeze 
the  three  of  them  where  they  were,  and 
as  she  walked  toward  the  restaurant, 
she  realized  they  were  waiting  for  her 
to  pass  by.  The  man  in  midstreet  had 
a  scarred  mouth  that  made  him  look 
ugly,  and  it  was  a  moment  or  two  until, 
with  a  little  shock,  she  recognized  him 
as  the  Bitter  Root  Kid. 

Garrity's  back  was  toward  her,  and 
he  did  not  move.  The  Bitter  Root  Kid's 
glance  flickered  at  her  and  returned 
to  the  marshal.  Tension  held  the  three 
men  rigid,  and  uneasiness  quickened 
Karen's  steps.  Then  the  full  meaning 
of  the  tableau  struck  her,  and  without 
consciously  thinking,  she  swerved  as 
though  to  pass  in  front  of  Garrity  and 
stopped,  facing  him,  her  back  to  the 
Bitter  Root  Kid. 

Garrity's  face  was  hardly  recogniz- 
able, the  eyes  were  so  narrow,  the 
mouth  so  hard.  He  said  gratingly, 
"You  damned  fool.   Get  out  of  here!" 

For  answer,  she  shoved  the  market 
basket  at  him,  letting  go  of  it  as  his 
hands  automatically  came  forward,  at 
the  same  time  gripping  his  arm  and 
using  her  weight  to  swing  him  around. 

The  man  in  the  alley  cried,  "Watch 
him!  Watch  him!" 

And  the  Kid,  shrilly:  "Hold  it,  Con!" 

TIME  stretched  as  it  does  in  night- 
mares, with  Garrity  craning  over 
his  shoulder  and  holding  back,  but  too 
confused  to  be  determined.  Karen 
kept  up  a  bright,  meaningless  chatter, 
loud  enough  for  the  others  to  hear, 
sensing  that  the  only  hope  was  to  pro- 
long their  indecision.  She  fumbled  at 
the  door,  unlocked,  opened  it,  and 
shoved  Garrity  inside.  Risking  a  look 
backward,  she  saw  that  the  man  was 
edging  from  the  alley's  mouth,  across 
the  street  to  the  tethered  horses. 

As  she  shut  the  door,  Garrity  set 
down  the  basket,  and  in  one  smooth 
motion,  drew  his  gun,  stepped  to  the 
wall,  and  slid  cautiously  sideways  to 
peer  out  the  window.  "They're  going 
to  stick  it  out,"  he  muttered.  "Bitter 
Root's  been  eating  raw  meat.  But  who's 
the  other?" 

He  turned  and  took  two  long  steps 
toward  the  kitchen  and  the  back  door, 
when  Karen  cried  sharply,  "You  will 
not  go  out  there!" 

Garrity  stopped,  showing  faint  sur- 
prise, as  though  he  had  forgotten  her 
presence.  Showing  her  his  tight  smile, 
he  nodded.  "Let  'em  stew  a  minute. 
The  other  one  is  edgy  now." 

"They  will  go." 

Garrity  shook  his  head  and  moved 
back  to  the  window  for  another  wary 
glance.  "The  Kid's  looked  in  the  mir- 
ror till  he  can't  look  again,  while  I'm 
alive.  The  other  I  don't  know."  He 
looked  round  at  her.  "Between  them, 
they  kind  of  had  me  euchered.  What 
made  you  do  a  crazy  thing  like  step- 
ping in?" 


"They  would  not  shoot  a  woman." 

"If  the  Kid  hadn't  recognized  you — 
Well,  they  missed  their  turn,  and  now 
it's  mine.  Still,  why  did  you  take  that 
risk?" 

For  a  moment  his  attention  was  full 
on  her.  Karen  looked  straight  at  him, 
color  rising  in  her  face,  but  she  only 
said,  desperately,  "I  will  not  let  you 
go  out." 

Garrity  said,  as  though  it  explained 
everything,  "They're  waiting  for  me." 
He  turned  again  to  the  window. 

Karen  moved  to  his  side  and  caught 
his  arm,  trying  to  shake  him,  cry- 
ing, "No!" 

He  pulled  her  roughly  away  from  the 
window.  "Watch  it!"  he  warned  her. 
"They're  jumpy,  now.  There's  no 
choice  but  going  out.  The  Kid's  wanted 
for  murder." 

"Let  someone  else  go  after  him!" 

"Who?"  She  merely  shook  her  head, 
and  Garrity  said  patiently,  "They've 
been  spotted,  maybe,  and  someone 
might've  gone  after  the  sheriff.  But  I 
have  to  go  out  or  quit  wearing  the 
badge —   You  see  that?" 

"Then  quit!"  She  clung  to  him  as  if 
she  would  hold  him  by  force.  "Garrity, 
listen — this  is  why  I  stepped  between 
you!  Because  there  is  land  I  own,  land 
that  needs  a  man.  You  understand?" 

For  a  long  moment,  staring  at  her, 
he  forgot  the  two  outside.  "Why,  if  I 
do  .  .  .  This  is  a  queer  time  to  be  tell- 
ing me." 

"No!  Because  I  cannot  have  a  man 
who  will  choose  violence  to  peace — a 
home,  a  good  life.  You  see?  Oh,  Gar- 
rity!" 

For  once  in  his  Ufe,  Garrity  was 
humble,  a  little  uncertain.  "If  you 
knew  the  times  I  thought  about  you — 
When  this  is  over,  I'll  come  back.  But 
I'm  no  farmer." 

"You  could  try!" 

"If  you  were  a  little  less  the  woman 
for  me,  maybe,"  he  said,  sounding  an- 
gry about  it.  "I  could  lie  to  get  you, 
and  I'd  do  worse  things.  But  with  you 
and  me,  no.  None  of  that — no  lying. 
I'm  a  law  officer." 

Looking  at  him,  she  knew  he  meant 
it,  and  she  pulled  away,  saying  fiercely, 
"Then  go.  But  do  not  come  back!  You 
will  not  break  my  heart.  You  will  not 
drag  me  into  your  bad  life." 

It  shook  him,  but  she  could  not 
change  him,  not  if  she  had  years  in- 


stead of  these  few  minutes.  NothingI 
would  ever  change  him.  Garrity  gave| 
her  a  long  look,  as  though  to  remembeil 
her  face  forever,  and  then  appeared  tc| 
put  her  out  of  his  mind.  He  venturedU 
another  glance  through  the  window.l 
and  Karen  moved  closer  to  it,  to  see| 
also. 

The  second  man  had  mounted  aadl 
now  sat  in  the  saddle  with  a  revolvetf 
in  his  hand,  leaning  forward  as  thoug 
listening  to  the  Bitter  Root  Kid,  whcl! 
stood  at  the  stirrup.  Garrity's  face  wairj 
rigid  with  decision  and,  without  look-I 
ing  at  her,  he  took  four  long  steps  to-l 
ward  the  kitchen.  In  panic,  she  calledl 
his  name,  and  Garrity  looked  over  hiil 
shoulder,  waiting  unyieldingly.  Noth-f 
ing  could  change  him. 

Karen  whispered,  "Garrity,  comd 
back,  will  you?  It's  not  the  land — ^| 
need  you." 

SHE  let  him  see  her  complete  sur-l 
render  and,  to  her  amazement,  thafl 
conquered  him.  He  turned  to  face  herj 
and  she  knew  that  if  she  took  one  ste 
toward  him,  said  one  word,  he  woulc 
not  go  out,  but  she  hesitated.  The! 
urgency  of  the  moment,  the  immensit)! 
of  the  split-second  decision  seized  heJ 
mind.  Garrity  was  the  man,  the  onljf 
man  there  was  for  her,  but  if  he  did  noi 
go  out,  what  would  happen  to  Garrity'l 
To  meet  danger  in  the  name  of  the  lav 
was  his  need,  his  nature  and  his  pridel 
and  if  he  turned  aside  for  her,  he  mighl 
remember  that  someday.  And  if  sha 
could  sway  him,  would  he  be  Garrity| 
the  man  like  no  other? 

A  moment  can  be  an  eternity,  bu;l 
in  reality  she  had  only  breathed  twicn 
before  she  made  herself  smile  and  say| 
"Go  do  your  job.  But  come  back.  Ohj 
my  Garrity,  come  back  to  me!" 

She  turned  quickly  away  from  himl 
but  not  before  she  saw  the  irresolutiorT 
leave  his  face,  the  old,  proud  look  rel 
turn.  She  pretended  to  look  out  thfl 
window.  When  she  heard  his  step  ancj 
the  creak  of  the  back  door,  she  backec| 
into  the  corner  of  the  wall,  huddlinjj 
forward  and  covering  her  face. 

Yet  she  could  not  shut  out  hearind 
— the  first  crashing  shot,  the  shrill  yelll 
the  roll  of  gunfire  and  the  horse'l 
pounding  runaway.  She  could  not  look! 
could  not  move,  even  when  from  the! 
street  she  heard,  so  strong  and  alive| 
the  voice  of  Garrity. 
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"What  a  racket!    At  home  Mom 
makes  me  do  this  joh  myself'' 


WILLIAM  WHITE 


CoIUer's  for  November  29,  195Sl 
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Yoc/'re  fAe-pr/V.9fe/' 


IN  A  RULLMAN    ROOMETTE 


You  close  the  door  of  your  Pullman  Roomette,  and  you  detect  at  once  the  exclusive  privacy  you  enjoy  in  going  Pullman. 

>P'.v 


Yes,  you're  the  first  person  singular — alone 
with  your  thoughts.  And  should  you  want  spe- 
cial attention  or  service,  just  ring  for  the  porter. 
Remember,  you're  the  "head  man"  when  you 
Go  Pullman. 


Tired  of  going  it  alone?  You  can  change  scenery 
as  easy  as  you  change  clothes  on  a  Pullman. 
Freshen  up  at  your  own  private  toilet  facilities. 
Then  stroll  around  PuUman-land,  with  a  friendly 
stopover  at  the  "club  car"  if  you  like. 


'^hfte^s/- 


Wont  to  know  why  you  rest  so  well  on  a 
Pullman?  Here  are  the  important  clues:  the 
hei — it's  so  big  and  comfortable;  the  pillow — 
it's  so  soft  and  fluffy;  and,  last  but  not  least, 
your  mind — it's  so  relaxed  and  carefree. 


By  going  Pullman  you  have  arrived  at  the 
happiest  possible  solution  to  getting  places 
comfortably,  conveniently,  safely.  One  look  at 
you,  here  in  the  heart  of  town — relaxed,  re- 
freshed, and  rested — proves  it ! 


COMFORTABLE,  CONVENIENT   AND    SAFE 


eOPTKIOHT.    1053,  TMC  »ULL*I*N   COHPANT 
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The 

Caught  the  Spider 

By  CHARLES  B.  CHILD 

This  was  treason — murder  not  of  one  man  but  of  an  entire  nation. 
Inspector  Chafik  pursued  night  shadows;  he  must  catch  a  phantom 


V.v 


INSPECTOR  CHAFIK  of  the  Iraqi  police 
climbed  the  wall  and  dropped  into  the  grounds 
of  the  big  estate  on  the  outskirts  of  Baghdad. 
He  adjusted  his  polka-dotted  tie,  brushed  his  white 
linen  suit,  and  went  over  in  his  mind  the  instruc- 
tions that  commanded  him  to  attend  a  high  officer 
of  state  at  midnight. 

"A  bizarre  meeting,"  the  little  man  said  to  him- 
self, "but  we  live  in  bizarre  times.  Furthermore, 
one  does  not  refuse  the  Minister." 

He  found  a  path  and  walked  briskly.  A  warm 
breeze  caressed  him.  There  was  perfume,  and  he 
looked  down  and  saw  in  the  starlight  the  gay  carpet 
of  tamarisk  blossoms  spread  by  the  bending  trees. 
Nearby,  he  heard  the  river  whisper  among  the 
reeds.  The  look  on  his  thin  face  softened;  he 
stopped  and  turned  aside  from  duty  to  embrace 
peace. 

Something  flicked  by  him  with  the  speed  of  a 
serpent's  tongue.  There  was  a  thud,  a  vibrating 
sound.  A  knife  stood  quivering  in  a  nearby  tree; 
it  had  passed  within  inches  of  him.  Between  the 
columns  of  the  date  palms,  a  shadow  moved  and 
vanished.  Chafik  shrugged  and  returned  the  gun 
he  had  drawn  to  the  holster  under  his  armpit. 

"One  might,"  he  said,  "find  a  stationary  needle 
in  a  haystack,  but  it  would  be  vain  to  hunt  an  active 
assassin  in  the  gardens  of  Baghdad." 

He  plucked  the  knife  from  the  tree.  The  blade 
was  beautifully  balanced,  and  when  he  slipped  the 
knife  uo  his  sleeve  to  carry  it,  it  nestled  against  his 
arm  cold  and  deadly,  like  a  viper. 

Chafik  was  more  concerned  that  he  might  be 
late  than  that  he  had  been  attacked,  and  he  mur- 
mured thankfully  when  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
path  and  saw  the  house,  majestic  as  a  palace.  He 
compared  it  with  his  own  small  home  and  reproved 
himself  for  envy.  The  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder 
where  I  stand,  he  told  himself,  is  convenient  to  the 
ground.  So  comforted,  he  crossed  the  wide  lawn 
and  tapped  on  an  open  French  window,  as  the 
clocks  of  the  city  chimed  midnight. 

A  man's  voice  challenged  him.  He  said,  "Ex- 
cellency!" and  entered  a  darkened  room.  Curtains 
rustled  as  they  were  drawn  behind  him,  and  he  was 
blinded  as  the  lights  came  on.  He  said,  "Excel- 
lency!" again  and  performed  the  full  ritual  of  a 
salaam,  hand  to  head. 

The  Minister  said,  "So  you  didn't  think  ray  note 
someone's  jest." 

"I  compared  it  with  a  specimen  of  your  hand- 
writing, sir." 

They  were  very  much  alike — the  officer  of  state 


The  Inspector  did  not  reach  to  his  shoulder 
holster — there  was  no  time — nevertheless, 
the  man  with  the  blank  face  suddenly 
jackknifed,  coughed  and  fell,  his  gun  unfired 


and  the  police  inspector — small  men,  deceptively 
delicate  in  build.  Their  faces  were  swarthy  and 
wide  at  the  cheekbones,  and  they  had  sharp, 
straight  noses  and  full  lips. 

The  Minister  was  one  of  those  men  who  are 
never  publicly  addressed  by  their  family  or  given 
names.  He  had  the  pride  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  As 
he  looked  over  Chafik's  head,  the  Inspector  was 
unreasonably  irritated  and  told  himself:  He's  no 
taller  than  I,  not  really.  All  Baghdad  knows  he 
wears  lifts  in  his  shoes.  Embarrassed  by  the 
thought,  he  said  humbly,  "I  am  here  secretly,  as 
commanded,  Excellency,  and  I  am  mystified  that 
one  so  unimportant — " 

"You  are  incorruptible,  and  that  makes  you  im- 
portant." The  Minister  charmed  his  visitor  with 
a  smile  and  went  to  a  desk,  which  filled  one  end  of 
the  room.  Strangely,  it  did  not  dwarf  him.  He  sat 
for  a  moment  with  his  chin  in  his  hand  and  then 
said,  "1  sent  for  you  unofficially  because  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation." 

Chafik  said,  "Yes,  there  are  signs  of  a  coup  d'etat 
— a  grab  for  power.  The  unrest  resembles  the 
times  of  Rashid  Ali,  sir." 

HIS  mind  wandered  back  to  the  dark  days  of 
1940  and  1941  when  his  young  country  had 
been  seized  by  the  despot,  Rashid  Ali  al  Gailani, 
who  had  discarded  the  Arabic  Koran  for  the  Ger- 
man Mein  Kampf.  Fortunately,  the  king  of  Iraq,  a 
five-year-old  child  was  spirited  from  the  country  by 
his  uncle,  the  regent,  and  Rashid  All's  attempt  to 
govern  without  constitutional  powers  had  failed. 
He  fell  and  passed  into  oblivion  after  an  attack 
upon  Habbaniya,  where  the  British  had  a  Royal 
Air  Force  base  and  a  garrison  of  Assyrian  levies. 

Chafik  returned  to  the  present  and  to  the  Min- 
ister's frown.  The  Minister  was  saying,  "I  asked 
you  twice  what  makes  you  think  there  is  con- 
spiracy." 

"Excellency,  please  think  of  police  as  keepers 
of  a  temperamental  lion — the  people.  When  they 
are  prodded  with  an  experimental  finger,  there  is 
an  unsheathing  of  claws,  a  growl.  They  sleep  again 
— but  they  might  leap  next  time." 

"Whose  is  the  finger  that  prods?" 

"I  do  not  inquire.  I  am  a  policeman,  and  politi- 
cal matters  belong  to  security  intelligence,  the  Eng- 
lish classification  being  M.I. 5.  The  chief  of  this 
department  is  Colonel  Rassam." 

Chafik  wished  the  floor  would  open  under  his 
chair:  he  had  lectured  the  Minister.  In  his  dis- 
comfort, he  began  to  quote  from  the  store  of  rec- 
ords in  his  mind,  but  he  did  not  know  he  was 
speaking  aloud — an  old  habit  when  he  was  over- 
wrought. 

"Rassam,"  he  murmured  softly  to  himself.  "Age, 
sixty-three.  Profession,  military.  Security  intelli- 
gence chief  since  1949.  Manner,  brusque.  Friends, 
few.  Wife  died  in  1928.  No  children.   He — " 
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"I  have  told  Rassam  you  are  to  work 
with  him,"  the  Minister  said  shortly. 

"Excellency?" 

"Your  department  is  criminal  investi- 
gation. Conspiracy  is  criminal."  The 
Minister  hesitated  and  then  went  on,  "I 
have  not  informed  your  director.  This 
is  between  us,  over  my  desk." 

He  gestured,  and  his  elbow  touched  a 
photograph  in  a  heavy  silver  frame, 
which  fell  to  the  floor.  Chafik  hastened 
to  pick  it  up  and  saw  that  it  was  a  pic- 
ture of  the  very  beautiful  woman  of 
great  family  whom  the  Minister  had  re- 
cently married.  The  Inspector  replaced 
the  photograph  awkwardly.  He  had 
forgotten  the  assassin's  knife  hidden  in 
his  sleeve,  and  it  slipped  and  clattered 
on  the  rosewood  surface  of  the  desk. 

"Did  you  plan  to  kill  me?"  the  Min- 
ister asked  coolly.  He  made  a  rapid 
movement  and  pointed  a  small  black 
gun  at  the  Inspector. 

CHAFIK  told  him  about  the  knife 
thrown  at  him  in  the  garden,  and 
the  Minister  put  the  gun  away.  "You 
kept  to  yourself  what  I  wrote?"  he 
asked.  "You  did  not  confide  to  anyone?" 

"Not  even  to  Abdullah,"  said  the  In- 
spector, naming  the  sergeant  who  had 
been  his  right-hand  man  for  years. 

"And  I  spoke  only  to  Colonel  Ras- 
sam," the  Minister  said.  "My  note  was 
sent  by  someone  as  trustworthy  as  your 
Abdullah."  He  shrugged.  "An  incident 
of  no  import,  in  any  case.  The  attack 
was  possibly  intended  for  me;  we  are 
alike  in  build." 

He  stood  up,  and  Chafik  was  again 
made  aware  of  lifts. 

"I  dismiss  you,"  the  Minister  said. 
"Communicate  with  me  through  Ras- 
sam. You  are  to  consult  him  about 
everything,  even  if  you  plan  arrests." 

Chafik  said,  "Yes.  Excellency,  but  I 
foresee  difficulty.  We  police  are  civil- 
ians, and  the  military  are  apt  to  consider 
us  intruders,  particularly  in  the  depart- 
ment of  political  security." 

"He  will  forget  his  pride  and  co-oper- 
ate. I  have  so  instructed  him.  I  repeat, 
tell  everything  to  Rassam;  do  not  come 


to  me — never — not  unless  it  is  a  matr 
as  confidential  as  your  prayers  to  Go ' 
He  came  from  behind  the  desk  li 
touched  the  lapel  of  Chafik's  jacket,  t 
needs  a  ribbon,"  he  said,  smiling.  "Ij 
order,  perhaps  the  Rafidain." 

The  Inspector  salaamed  twice  as  (; 
went  out  through  the  French  windc. 
When  he  was  on  the  lawn  and  in  i; 
deep  shadow  of  a  plane  tree,  he  stopfl 
and  caressed  his  lapel.  He  thought  f 
his  wife.  Leila,  and  of  his  small  si, 
Faisal,  and  how  proud  they  would  bif 
he  won  a  decoration. 

He  looked  back  at  the  room  and  %\ 
a  door  open  and  a  woman  come  in.  1; 
silver-framed  photograph,  he  thoug, 
must  have  been  taken  by  an  Englishir^ 
— it  was  an  understatement. 

Her  voice  was  clear  in  the  still  of  • 
night.  "You  had  a  visitor?"  asked  p. 
Minister's  wife.  "I  thought  I  he;l 
Kadari  talking." 

"Nobody  was  here,  Nazmi,"  lied 
Minister,  and  he  bowed  over  her  ha 

Chafik  went  away,  not  by  the  p;|i 
but  by  a  new  route,  muttering  to  hi'- 
self,  "Kadari,  Mohammed.  Age,  thit 
Profession,  military.  Rank,  captain.  I 
cently  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  C 
onel  Rassam.  Handsome.  Popular  w 
women." 

He    climbed   the   wall    and    wal 
along  the  boulevard.   The  domes  of 
city  beckoned;  there  were  chaplets 
light  on  the  four  towers  of  the  sepulcl 
of  Musa  Al-Kadhim. 

His  car  was  hidden  behind  a  flo' 
ing  hedge,  and  he  brushed  olean 
blossoms  off'  it  before  he  drove  awi 
He  tried  not  to  think  of  the  order, 
concentrate  on  the  special  assignraej 
but  he  found  he  was  calculating  whet 
it  would  be  the  Rafidain  of  the  Sec 
or  Third  Class.  "Chafik  J.  Chafik," 
reprimanded  himself,  "there  are  no 
ders  in  Paradise!" 

In  the  driving  mirror  he  saw  lighj 
suddenly  switched  off.  A  rushing  sou; 
and  another  car  was  alongside  H 
Flame  rippled,  yellow  turning  to  r 
Bullets  hammered,  a  tire  was  hit.  a 
exploded.  He  steered  to  the  shoulder 
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'That  enough?    Or  would  you  like 
a  couple  of  dollars'  worth  more?" 


JACK  MARKOW 


;  road  and  stopped.  "God,"  he  an- 
>unced,  "favors  me  for  an  unfathom- 
le  reason.  I  am  not  a  good  man,  yet 
ice  this  night  I  have  escaped  death. 
ow  very  extraordinary!" 
He  got  out  and  leaned  against  the 
eciced  car  and  lighted  a  cigarette.  He 
Dndered  if  the  Minister  would  dismiss 
is  also  as  an  incident. 

N  THE  morning  he  went  to  see  Colo- 
nel Rassam.  The  colonel  was  tall  and 
in,  and  his  lined  face  was  yellowed  by 
alaria.  He  had  a  brushed-up  white 
ustache  and  cold  eyes. 
This  man  was  responsible  for  the  in- 
nal  security  of  the  country.  He  could, 
an  emergency,  direct  the  military  and 
lice  to  crush  rebellion,  but  his  normal 
ity  was  to  report  on  political  trends, 

4 recommend  arrests  and  deportations, 
ssam  had  given  Iraq  stability  in  the 
settled  world  of  the  Middle  East  and 
^s  a  hero  to  the  people;  only  the  king 
id  cabinet  could  dismiss  him. 
"I  do  not  criticize  the  Minister,"  he 
id,  "but  I  consider  it  premature  to 
ing  you  police  into  this." 
"Then  there  is  no  immediate  danger 
a  coup  d'etat?" 

,  "None.  This  is  merely  a  test.  If  they 
(j  ho  conspire  find  the  state  too  strong, 
ey  will  not  risk  it.   And  I  make  the 
ite  strong!"  Rassam  added  grimly. 
His  eyes  were  no  longer  cold  as  he 
oked  from  his  high  window  over  the 
ty  and  the  land.  This  man  is  a  fanatic, 
hafik  thought,  and  reminded  himself 
'make  an  addition  to  the  secret  record. 
ie  asked,  "Whom  do  you  suspect?" 
"Conspirators  stay  in  the  shadows," 
issam  said. 

Chafik  nodded.  Political  conspiracy, 
'like  murder,  is  indirect,  and  a  Brutus 
)es  not  show  his  dagger  until  Caesar 
IS  fallen.  He  said,  "Nevertheless,  there 
e  people  to  watch.  I  have  records.  I 
ep  them  here."  He  touched  his  head. 
I  00  dangerous  to  write  them  down. 
lal!  we  compare  notes?" 
it  is  the  Minister's  wish,"  Rassam 
id  indifferently. 

The  policeman  talked,  and  the  intel- 
;ence  chief  listened,  at  first  merely 
litely,  then  attentively.  "I  have  un- 
rrated  you,"  he  said.  "You  have  an 
cellent  spy  system." 
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"My  eyes  and  ears  go  everywhere, 
like  cockroaches." 

"I,  too,  have  cockroaches,"  Rassam 
said  with  a  thin  smile.  "They  talk  with 
cultured  voices  and  scavenge  at  the  ta- 
bles of  the  great." 

There  was  a  light  knock  on  the  door, 
which  then  opened  silently  as  if  it  had 
been  ajar.  The  man  who  entered  had 
wide  shoulders,  narrow  hips,  and  wore 
a  uniform  cut  by  a  master  tailor.  His 
smile  had  the  charm  of  candlelight  and 
careful  conversation.  The  man  said  to 
Colonel  Rassam,  "Sir,  I  thought  you 
were  alone.  Excuse  me.  I  will  wait." 

Rassam  said,  "Inspector,  this  is  Cap- 
tain Kadari  of  my  staff.  You  know  who 
this  is,  Kadari." 

The  captain  salaamed  to  Chafik. 
"Honored!  Your  name  is  so  well 
known."  He  bowed  himself  out. 

"So,"  Chafik  said.  "I  meet  one  of 
your  cockroaches."  He  looked  thought- 
fully at  his  signet  ring  and  said  softly, 
"Kadari  of  Intelligence — second  cousin 
of  Nazmi,  wife  of — "  He  heard  himself 
and  was  confused. 

Rassam  said  severely,  "It  is  not  dis- 
creet to  mention  the  Minister's  wife." 

"Your  reprimand  is  just.  My  tongue 
is  a  prattling  child." 

THE  Inspector  stood  and  commenced 
the  ceremony  of  departure;  then  a 
thought  stopped  him,  and  he  asked, 
"Your  cockroach,  did  he  know  about 
my  visit  to  the  Minister?" 

"I  do  not  gossip." 

"A  thousand  apologies!  I  only  meant 
that  as  he  is  cousin  of — " 

"Add  to  your  dossier  on  Kadari  that 
his  appointment  was  made  by  influence. 
I  did  not  ask  for  him,  but  he  is  a  young 
man  of  family." 

"Young  men  of  family  do  not  pull 
strings  to  join  our  police  force,"  Cha- 
fik said,  smiling. 

"My  department  is  gilded,"  Rassam 
said  with  the  suspicion  of  a  twinkle.  He 
went  on,  "Be  assured  if  my  new  cock- 
roach displeases  me,  I  have  a  heel." 

Chafik  completed  his  departure,  and 
when  he  was  in  the  corridor  he  hesi- 
tated and  almost  went  back;  he  had  not 
told  Colonel  Rassam  of  the  two  at- 
tempts to  kill  him  the  previous  night. 
Then  he  thought :  It  may  not  have  any- 
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The  faces  of  the  choir  boys  shine, 
as  their  message  of  joy  to  the  world 
blends  with  the  rich  tones  of  the  organ. 

You  listen  and  a  feeling  of  exalta- 
tion replaces  worldly  worries. 

For  this  is  the  power  of  beautiful 
organ  music  in  the  church,  not  only  at 
Christmas  but  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Such  music  helps  the  church  to  inspire 
...  to  gladden  hearts ...  to  bring  peace 
to  mind  and  soul. 

Your  church  can  have  this  deeply 
moving  music  with  a  Hammond  Organ. 
Its  hundreds  of  rich,  true  church  tones 
bring  to  sacred  music  a  range  of  ex- 
pression that  is  almost  beyond  descrip- 
tion. 

Moreover,  Hammond  Organ  music  is 
music  of  unchanging  beauty,  more  de- 
pendable than  that  of  any  other  instru- 
ment. That's  because  the  Hammond 
Organ  remains  true  to  pitch,  never 
needs  tuning. f  Changes  in  tempera- 
ture cannot  affect  it.  In  fact,  the  music 
of  the  Hammond  Organ  will  be  as  glo- 


rious a  generation  from  now  as  it  is 
the  day  it  is  installed. 

And  whether  you  worship  in  a  hum- 
ble chapel  or  a  great  church  your  mu- 
sic can  have  real  cathedral  quality. 
The  exclusive  reverberation  control  of 
the  Hammond  Organ  makes  this  pos- 
sible regardless  of  size  or  acoustics. 

This  year  more  than  27,000  churches 
will  play  their  Christmas  music  on  the 
Hammond  Organ.  Pastors  everywhere 
report  that  the  music  of  the  Hammond 
Organ  creates  a  new  interest  in  church 
activities,  helps  to  increase  regular 
church  attendance. 

Learn  how  the  Hammond  Organ 
can  enrich  youT  church's  music,  how 
it  can  actually  help  to  extend  the  work 
of  your  church.  See  and  hear  the 
Hammond  Organ  demonstrated  soon. 
It  is  modestly  priced,  easily  within  the 
means  of  any  church. 

Or  mail  the  coupon  for  additional 
facts  that  will  show  you  why  more 
churches  choose  the  Hammond  Organ 
than  any  other  comparable  instrument. 


PRICES  START  AT  $1285*   (FOR  THE  SPINET  MODEL,  NOT  SHOWN) 


Hammond  Oiigan 

MUSIC'S  MOST  GLORIOUS  VOICE 


CHURCH  MODEL - 

Hammond  Organs  are  used 
in  some  27,000  churches. 

Concert  Model  has  32  ■  note 
ped.il  keyboard  built  to  AGO 
specifications,  and  an  addi- 
tional tPedal  Solo  Unit,  tun- 
able to  preference  by  the 
organist,  'f.o.b.  Chicago;  in- 
cludes Federal  excise  tax 
which  is  rebated  to  churches. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 

Hammond  Instrument  Company 

4207  W.  Diversey  Ave.,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 

Without  cost  or  oblig.ii  ion  please  send  your  helpful  booklet  of  Tested 

I'und  Raising  Plans  .ind  complete  details  about  Hammond  Organ 

Models  checked  below. 
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make  extra  money  for  Christmas  shop- 
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time.  Use  the  telephone,  mail,  or 
personal  calls  to  take  care  of  new  and 
renewal  subscriptions  for  COLLIER'S, 
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and  ALL  other  magazines. 

Now  many  people  are  ordering  Christ- 
mas gift  subscriptions  in  addition  to 
their  own  subscriptions.  Take  advan- 
tage of  this  profitable  Christmas  gift 
season. 

For  money-making  supplies,  without 
cost  or  obhgation,  mail  a  postal  card 
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thing  to  do  with  the  case.  A  policeman 
is  never  loved,  and  there  are  many  com- 
mon criminals  who  would  joyfully  pay 
for  the  washing  of  my  corpse.  He 
shrugged  and  left  the  building. 

His  headquarters  was  nearby  on 
Rashid  Street,  and  he  walked  back. 
This  was  the  old  Turkish  quarter,  and 
the  overhanging  balconies  almost  met 
overhead.  There  were  alleyways  be- 
tween the  houses — gutters  for  the  mon- 
soon rains — and  from  one  of  them  ran 
a  man  with  a  dark,  blank  face,  who 
pointed  a  gun. 

The  Inspector  did  not  reach  to  his 
shoulder  holster — there  was  no  time — 
nevertheless,  the  man  with  the  blank 
face  suddenly  jackknifed,  coughed  and 
fell,  his  gun  unfired. 

Chafik  said,  without  turning  his  head, 
"Abdullah,  was  it  necessary  to  submit 
this  individual  to  final  judgment?" 

A  big  man  in  khaki  uniform  stepped 
from  a  doorway  behind  him.  His  face 
was  carved  from  mahogany  and  was  al- 
most wholly  lacking  in  expression. 
"Yes,  sir,"  the  police  sergeant  said. 
"The  individual  pointed  a  dangerous 
weapon  at  you.  I  was  angered." 

"But  now  we  cannot  question  him," 
Chafik  complained.  He  turned  the 
corpse  over  with  his  foot.  "I  do  not 
know  this  one,"  he  announced. 

"No,  sir.  Possibly  an  imported  gun- 
man. I  do  regret  killing  him;  it  is  true 
a  man  can  be  encouraged  to  talk."  Ser- 
geant Abdullah  extracted  the  spent 
cartridge  and  slid  a  live  one  into  the 
chamber.  "I  will  be  more  careful  next 
time,"  he  said  casually. 

THE  Middle  East  is  the  breeding 
ground  of  disease,  worst  of  all,  the 
contagion  of  extreme  nationalism.  And 
Chafik,  who  was  aware  the  plague 
might  be  brought  to  his  own  country, 
began  to  hunt  for  carriers.  He  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  former  members 
of  the  Golden  Square,  the  quasi-mili- 
tary organization  which  had  put  Rashid 
AH  into  power  and  had  gone  under- 
ground after  the  leader's  defeat.  As  al- 
ways, Chafik  was  too  cautious  to 
commit  anything  to  writing  and  stored 
facts  in  the  card  index  of  his  mind. 
Finally  he  went  to  Colonel  Rassam  with 
his  memorized  dossiers  and  a  plan. 

He  said,  "1  know  enough  now  about 
certain  individuals  to  make  arrests. 
Only  small  people,  of  course,  but  a  po- 
liceman's knock  in  the  dawn  is  like  a 
hammer  blow  on  rotten  wood — one 
never  knows  what  will  crawl  out." 

Rassam  smiled.  "For  myself,  I  pre- 
fer not  to  strike  until  I  see  the  snake's 
head.  However,  there  is  merit  in  your 
plan.  List  the  raids  you  plan,  and  I  will 
inform  the  Minister." 

His  Excellency  approved,  and  the  In- 
spector made  his  first  move  the  next 
night,  surrounding  a  house  where  a 
paid  agent  had  told  him  he  would  find 
certain  important  documepts  belonging 
to  the  conspirators. 

To  keep  the  raid  as  secret  as  possible, 
Chafik  did  not  brief  his  men  until  the 
last  moment.  Certain  emergency  pow- 
ers gave  him  authority;  no  search  war- 
rant was  necessary,  and  he  hit  as 
unexpectedly  as  a  stratosphere  rocket. 

His  men  entered  the  house,  took  peo- 
ple from  their  beds  in  night  clothes,  and 
were  disappointed  because  all  were  reg- 
istered as  residents.  They  knew  exactly 
where  to  look  for  the  documents,  went 
straight  to  the  supposed  hiding  places, 
and  were  again  disappointed:  nothing 
was  incriminating. 

Three  days  later  the  Inspector  struck 
again,  this  time  at  the  Taurus  Express, 
which,  with  connections  from  Syria,  ar- 
rived twice  a  week.    He  had  informa- 


tion that  an  exiled  leader  of  the  Golden 
Square  would  attempt  to  enter  the  coun- 
try on  that  train. 

They  found  the  personal  baggage  of 
the  wanted  man,  but  he  had  been 
warned  of  the  trap  and  had  left  the 
train  and  fled  back  across  the  frontier. 

Chafik  tried  twice  more;  each  time 
he  failed,  and  he  sulked  in  his  office. 
There  was  a  message  from  the  Minister, 
expressing  disapproval,  and  the  Inspec- 
tor remembered  the  half-promised  or- 
der and  thought:  Now  it  is  reduced  to 
t  le  Third  Class.   He  chewed  his  nails. 

"They  even  knew  His  Excellency 
wanted  to  see  me  before  I  did,"  he 
complained.  "Surely,  too,  it  was  not  by 
chance  an  assassin  lurked  when  I  called 
on  Colonel  Rassam.'^ 

He  was  aware  of  his  thoughts  shut- 
tling to  and  fro,  weaving  facts  into  fab- 
ric. He  was  positive  that  leakage  was 
impossible  through  his  own  department, 
and  thus  was  reminded  there  was  only 
one  step  between  himself  and  the  Min- 
ister. He  did  not  like  the  design  his 
brain  was  creating,  particularly  the 
color,  which  was  somber. 

He  read  a  name  in  the  design  and 
said,  "All  right,  let's  see  if  it's  true  that 
a  I  ockroach  scavenges  in  its  own  nest!" 

Chafik  took  his  sidarah  from  a  peg 
aci  adjusted  it  to  flatter  his  profile. 
Tl  e  day  was  Saturday,  and  he  went  to 
thi  race  track  on  Muasker  Road.  He 
mingled  with  the  crowd,  but  his  inter- 
est was  not  in  horses,  only  in  the  grand- 
stand where  Baghdad  society  sat. 

He  looked  up  from  the  dust  of  the 
public  enclosure  at  a  handsome  young 
man  who  was  with  a  gay  party.  Re- 
ports were  confirmed,  and  he  confessed 
to  jealousy  when  he  saw  the  beautiful 
woman  at  the  side  of  Rassam's  aide. 


"Does  His  Excellency  condone  thij 
he  asked  a  bewildered  tout  who  \ 
trying  to  sell  stable  information.  ' 
course,  he  never  goes  anywhere,  aff: 
of  state  are  so  exacting.  And  Kadai 
her  second  cousin — but  such  a  co/ui{ 
escort." 

He  wondered  if  the  Minister  was 
man  like  other  men  and  confided 
crets  to  his  wife,  secrets  that  a  traiil 
interrogator,    such    as    Kadari,    wo 
know  how  to  extract. 

"Conjecture!"  Chafik  thundered 
himself,  but  he  continued  to  watch. 

ALL  at  once  he  had  a  strong  sensatl 
.  that  he,  too,  was  watched,  and! 
took  cover  behind  the  bulky  figure  cj 
robed  Arab  and  looked  about, 
were  no  familiar  faces.  Then  he  notij 
the  tall,  thin  man  who  stood  on  the  pi 
form  of  the  steward's  box,  with  binof 
lars  trained  on  the  grandstand. 

Chafik  recognized  Colonel  Rassij 

Rassam  lowered  his  glasses.    I 
oversuspicious,  the  Inspector  thoud 
and  walked  away.  Immediately,  hel 
the  sensation  again  and  this  time 
not  blame  the  colonel,  who  had  gon^ 
the  paddock. 

He  lighted  a  cigarette  and  deci^ 
that  a  homicide  investigation,  howe 
sordid,  was  preferable  to  the  world 
intrigue  in  which  he  now  moved;  it ' 
getting  on  his  nerves.    Spies  spied  | 
spies,  and  he  was  no  better  than 
others.     Embarrassed,    he    went    ; 
risked  half  a  dinar  on  a  horse,  to 
cuse  himself  for  being  at  the  track. 

The  jockey  wore  somber  silks  a 
the  tote  paid  on  a  winner.  ... 

Leila,  his  wife,  had  just  said,  "A 
come  home,  husband!"  and  had  knell 
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When  mitmg...trat/e/the  Hertz  tent-a-cati^^if 


The  folks  are  always  glad  to  see  you  . . .  espe- 
cially so  on  Thanksgiving  .  . .  Christmas . .  .  and   other 


holidays . . .  and  the  most  convenient  and  easiest  way 
to  get  there  is  in  a  car  from  Hertz. 


When  you  wont  to  sharpen  your  eye  for  tiunting, 
take  ttie  whole  gong  out  for  some  hand  trap  work 
.  .  .  you  save  money  because  all  can  divide  the  low 
cost  of  the  cor  you  rent  from  Hertz. 


Holiday  parties?  ...  take  your  friends  along. 
Hertz  Service  is  especially  convenient  when  others 
have  the  family  car  and  all  con  ride  for  the  low 
cost  of  one. 


There's  nothing  like  the  convenience  of  a  cor 
from  Hertz  to  reoch  those  hord-to-get-to  business 
calls  ahead  of  competition.  Hertz'  daily  rates  ore 
low  .  .  .  even  lower  by  the  week. 


The  car  you  get  from  Hertz  is  one  of  the  finest .  .  .  whether  you 
choose  a  Chevrolet  or  Cadillac  .  .  ,  each  one  is  in  tip-top 
condition,  clean  inside  and  out,  and  as  private  as  your  own 
because  there  are  no  distinguishing  markings.  You'll 
enjoy  driving  a  car  from  Hertz  .  .  .  and  Hertz'  friendly 
service  will  make  you  want  to  come  back  again. 
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all  these  HERTZ  SERVICE  advantages 


Specific  Rate  Example  ...  At  the  Hertz  station  in  Meridian, 
isissippi,  the  24  hour  daily  rate  is  $5.50,  plus  8  cents  per  mile, 
luding  gas,  oil,  and  insurance.  Thus,  the  total  cost  for  a  30  mile 
»  is  only  $7.90,  regardless  of  how  many  ride.  Rates  lower  by 
week.  (In  some  cities  rates  may  vary  slightly  from  the  above 
ample.) 

nt  From  HERTZ  As  Easy  As  A.B.C (A)  Go  to  a  Hertz 

tion.  (B)  Show  your  driver's  license  and  identify  yourself. 
'  Step  into  the  car  and  go! 

ivate  Car  Pleasure  . . .  You  drive  a  new  Chevrolet  or  other  fine 
■  in  splendid  condition  and  as  privote  as  your  own.  Rent  by 
iy  or  night,  for  an  hour,  a  day,  week,  or  as  long  as  you  wish. 

Servations  ...  To  be  sure  of  a  car  when  you  need  it,  make  a 
iervation  in  advance  by  calling  your  local  Hertz  station.  The 
tion  will  reserve  a  car  for  use  locally  ...  or  at  the  Hertz  station 
your  destination  city.    If  there  is  no  Hertz  station  in  your  home 
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town  at  this  time,  request  your  Hertz  reservation  through  the  Hertz 
Rail-Auto  or  Plane-Auto  Trove!  Plan  at  the  railroad  or  airline 
reservation  office,  or  your  travel  agency.  Insist  on  Hertz  for  de- 
pendable service  and  proper  insurance  protection. 

Now!  Charge  Cards  .  .  .  Hertz  International  Charge  Cards  are 
issued  to  well  rated  business  firms  and  individuals  who  qualify. 
The  card  serves  as  identification,  eliminates  deposit  requirements, 
and  provides  credit  privileges  if  desired.  Air  Travel  Card  and 
Rail  Credit  Card  holders  will  be  extended  these  some  courtesies 
at  all  Hertz  stations. 

Additional  Information  . . .  Hertz  Driv-Ur-Self  service  is  ovoil- 
oble  in  over  500  cities  and  resort  areas  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Mexico,  Hawaii,  Alaska  and  Switz- 
erland. For  complete  information  call  your  local  Hertz  station  or 
write  Hertz  Driv-Ur-Self  System,  Inc.,  Dept.  411,  218  South  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 
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TRUCKS  .  .  .  Hertz  is  also  the  world's  largest 
truck  leasing  and  rentol  organization.  Trucks  are 
available  at  most  Hertz  stations  for  daily  and 
weekly  rentals  or  on  long-term  lease. 

NOTE:  To  serve  more  cities  and  towns,  licenses 
are  being  granted  to  responsible  local  interests  to 
operate  as  part  of  the  Hertz  System.  For  complete 
information  write  Hertz  Driv-UrSelf  System,  Inc., 
Dept.  41  ]  ,218  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  4, 
Illinois. 


ik  In  your  telephone  directory 

Jnder  "H"  for  your  local  Hertz  station 


HERTZ  DmUrSe/f  SVmM 


WHEREVER  YOU  GO  .  .  .  WHATEVER  YOU  DO  .  .  . 

YOU  CAN  RENT  A  NEW  CAR  FROM  HERTZ  AS  EASY  AS 
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Revere 


and  add  low-cost  sound 

to  all  your  old 
and  new  home  movies! 


"40"  Smm  MAGAZINE  CAMERA 

Fasrest  and  simplest  magazine 
loading.  F2.5  coated  lens.  In- 
cluding tax $99.50 


DELUXE  "85"  Smm  PROJECTOR 

Witli  carrying  case,  500-watt 
lamp,  300-ft.  reel,  1-inch  F1.6 

coated  lens $124.50 

"48"16inm  PROJECTOR,  $182.50 


Here  are  Christmas  gift  ideas  to  delight 

the  eye  . . .  the  ear  . . .  and  even  both ! 

Yes,  now  sound  can  be  added  to  all  old  Smm  or 
l6mm  films  as  well  as  new  movies,  easily  and  inex- 
pensively! Imagine  the  thrill  of  showing  all  your 
present  silent  movies  of  children,  family  and  friends 
with  their  own  voices  added  to  the  scenes.  Or  add- 
ing musical  backgrounds,  sound  effects,  sound 
titles,  etc.,  to  long  cherished  vacation  pictures. 
Your  Revere  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  how 
easily  this  can  be  done  with  Revere  Sound  Movie 
Synchro-Tape.  Ask  him  to  demonstrate  the  Revere 
Tape  Recorder  and  explain  its  many  uses. 

Be  sure  to  see  Revere  movie  cameras  and  pro- 
jectors—  quality  gifts  for  a  lifetime  of  pleasure. 

REVERE  CAMERA  COMPANY   •   CHICAGO  16,  ILLINOIS 


"SO"  Smm  CAMERA 

Ultra  compact.  "Drop  in"  loading. 
Luxury  features  at  economy  price. 
F2.K  coated  lens.  Inc.  tax ..  $49.50 

"26"  16mm  MAGAZINE  TURRET 
CAMERA 

Rotating  .Vlens  turret  versatility. 
F2. 7  coated  lens.  Inc.  tax.   $187.50 

"BALANCED-TONE"   TAPE   RECORDER 

Professional  "broadcast  studio"  fidelity. 
Simplified  keyboard  operation.   2  hour 

recording  per  reel.  T-700 $225.00 

TR-800— Samewithbuilt-inradioS250.00 
T-lOO— Standard  1-hour  play  S169.50 
T-500— Deluxe,  2-hour  play        $179.50 
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remove  his  shoes,  when  the  telephone 
rang.  Faisal,  his  son,  came  shouting, 
"Father,  my  father,  it  is  Abdullah,  and 
surely  there  is  a  murdered  one!"  The 
Httle  man  went  to  the  bedroom,  looked 
regretfully  at  the  connubial  couch,  and 
grasped  the  receiver. 

The  voice  of  Sergeant  Abdullah  in- 
toned, "Item,  a  corpse — " 

"I  told  you  I  was  not  to  be  bothered 
with  minor  items." 

"This  one  is  major,  sir.  Kadari, 
Mohammed.  Found  dead  in  his  car  on 
Muasker  Road.  Shot,  sir." 

CHAFIK  did  not  remember  leaving 
the  house.  He  narrowly  missed  a 
laden  mule  on  Mansour  Avenue  and 
went  up  Rashid  Street,  leaving  confu- 
sion in  his  wake.  It  was  quieter  in  the 
Alwiyah  district,  and  soon  he  was  on 
the  road  which  led  to  the  race  track. 

His  men  were  waiting  for  him  at  a 
desolate  spot  where  the  dust  of  the  des- 
ert was  poised  in  waves  like  a  petrified 
sea.  Kadari's  car,  a  convertible,  had 
plunged  off  the  road  and  nosed  into  a 
dune,  which  had  hidden  it  from  the 
home-going  crowds.  The  stalled  engine 
was  cold. 

Chafik  looked  at  the  body  and  said, 
"This  one  ceases  to  be  a  suspect." 

The  bullet  hadxome  from  a  rifle,  and 
they  had  found  the  place  where  the 
sniper  had  waited. 

"Range,  seventy  yards,"  Sergeant 
Abdullah  said.  "Death,  immediate." 

"Have  you  found  out  what  time  he 
left  the  race  track?" 

"Yes,  sir.  The  police  saw  him  depart 
before  the  last  race." 

"I  left  before  the  fourth  race,"  Cha- 
fik said,  "and  this  road  was  as  empty 
as  one  followed  by  a  man  without  sons. 
Only  the  ruined  leave  a  track  before 
the  last  race  is  run." 

A  military  car  lurched  through  the 
sand,  and  the  Inspector  went  to  meet 
Colonel  Rassam,  who  brushed  him 
aside  without  speaking.  Rassam's  mus- 
tache quivered  as  he  saluted  his  mur- 
dered aide.  "Well?"  he  demanded, 
turning  to  Chafik. 

The  Inspector  briefed  him.  "A  trap," 
he  suggested.  "Kadari  was  enticed 
away,  and — " 
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"He  was  not  enticed,"  Rassam  saij 
"He  left  on  my  orders." 

"Eh?" 

"You  watched  him  with  the  Mir 
ter's  wife  as  I  watched  him.  1,  too,  hal 
had  reports,  and — "  The  colonel's  fal 
darkened.  "Such  a  public  exhibits 
might  have  reflected  upon  my  depail 
ment,"   he  finished   harshly.  ' 

"Yes?"  Chafik  waited  with  a  polic 
man's  patience. 

"I  telephoned  the  grandstand  ad 
told  him  to  leave  before  the  last  raJ 
and  go  to  my  office.  I  intended  to  rcj 
rimand  him." 

"Why  do  you  tell  me  this.  Colonel! 

"Because  others  heard  me  make  irl 
call  from  the  steward's  box  on  an  opa^ 
telephone.  They  would  have  told  youj 

"When  did  you  malce  the  call?" 

"Following  the  fourth  race." 

"There  are  eight  races,"  Chafik  sa| 
in  a  hollow  voice.  "Kadari  gets  the  ca 
affer  the  fourth  and  leaves  after  tl^ 
seventh.  Three  races,  and  each  oi] 
with  preliminaries,  takes  roughly  ha 
an  hour.  That  adds  up  to  one  and  a  ha 
hours,  time  to  arrange  an  ambush." 

He  heard  himself  and  was  emba 
rassed,  and  when  he  saw  Rassam  st 
ing,  he  smiled  nervously.   "I  mean." 
said,  "that  a  steward's  box  is  a  crowo' 
place.    People  come  and  go.    So  maij 
could  have  overheard  what  you  said 
Kadari.    That  would  provide  so  mar 
alibis,"  the  Inspector  added  absently. 

"Alibis?" 

"I  should  have  said  'suspects.' 
many  could  have  set  the  ambush." 

The  colonel  looked  at  him  for  a  lorl 
minute;  then  he  turned,  saluted  his  de^ 
again,  and  went  away. 

"My  tongue  gets  looser  every  dayfl 
Inspector  Chafik  confessed  to  SergeaJ 
Abdullah. 

THE  Minister's  wife  was  strickei 
and  the  Minister  was  angry.  Blanl 
fell  on  the  policeman,  and  he  shruggef 
and  fingered  his  lapel,  thinking:  Nol 
not  even  the  Rafidain  of  the  ThiiT 
Class.  There  were  many  trails,  no  rej 
clues.  He  explored  patiently  and  w| 
agreeably  surprised  when  he  got  a  leal 
He  relayed  the  information  to  tf| 
Minister  in  the  usual  way,  through  Ra 
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SOUND   MOVIE 
SYNCHRO-TAPE 

Adds  sound  to  HOC 
of  8mn)  or  1600'  ot 
ICiinmlilm.  Complete 
directions  $7.85 
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'I  got  a  couple  of  wonderful  seats  for  us; 
yours  is  Rigoletto,  fourth  row  center, 
and  mine  is  Army-Navy,  fifty-yard  line' 
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In  Pursuit  of  Happiness  Revere  Adds  To  Your  Pleasure 


m,  and  then  surrounded  a  rooming 
uise  in  the  Bab-el-Sheik  district, 
here  he  was  told  a  man  was  in  hiding. 
The  man  was  gone — it  was  the  old 
ijry — but  they  found  a  rifle  fitted  with 
telescopic  sight,  and  the  ballistics  ex- 
;rts  said  it  was  the  weapon.  Chafik 
aced  it  to  the  armory  at  Hinadi  Camp. 
here,  the  trail  ended. 
"A  broken  thread,"  Chafik  said.  "I 
List  stop  my  loom  until  I  find  another 
ose  end,  then  I  can  knot  them  and  go 
1  weaving.  Alas!  I  am  pockets-down 
If  threads — surely  God  teaches  me 
)w  the  poor  live!" 

He  heard  the  prayer  callers  announc- 
g  el  Asr,  the  midafternoon  prayer, 
om  the  mosques  of  Baghdad.  He  took 
s  rolled  mat  and  went  out  to  the  pub- 
;  garden  and  asked  for  help.  He  rose 
j,[freshed  and  confident. 
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HE  Inspector's  mail  the  next  morn- 
r  L  ing  included  a  small  package  ad- 
essed  for  personal  attention.  He 
ished  it  with  a  forefinger  and  sent  it  to 
e  laboratory,  unopened. 
They  told  him  the  bomb  enclosed 
BS  designed  to  explode  on  the  un- 
lotting  of  the  string.  Fortunately  the 
echanism  was  at  fault,  and  nothing 
ould  have  happened  if  he  had  been 
wise  enough  to  open  the  package. 
Chafik  knew  his  habits  had  been 
udied;  he  was  a  man  who  always  un- 
id  knots  and  saved  string.  He  admit- 
d  he  was  frightened.  There  had  been 

Iur  tries.  Each  had  failed,  yet  the 
e  try  on  Kadari  had  given  the  young 
an  gravestones  for  his  head  and  feet. 
o  I  look  like  a  man  granted  nine 
/esT'  the  Inspector  demanded  of  his 
isistant  who  had  just  entered  the 
lom.  He  licked  his  hand  and  with  a 
line  gesture  soothed  a  sandfly  bite  on 
e  nape  of  his  neck. 
Sergeant  Abdullah  said  with  unex- 
icted  warmth,  "May  you  be  granted 
in  thousand  lives!"  The  big  man  closed 
iS  mouth,   then  said  with  formality, 

f\a  individual   to   see   you,   sir.    An 
former." 
"Kindly  open  a  window  and  bring 
m  in." 

.  I  The  informer  was  a  thin  man  with  a 
iin  voice,  and  he  made  his  confidence 

-  ith  mouth  close  to  the  Inspector's  ear. 
jhafik  paid  him,  and  when  he  had 
|3ne,  said  to  Abdullah,  "See  that  Judas 
arrested  within  decent  limits  of  this 
tiildins.  I  lack  funds  to  purchase  his 
lyalty."  He  added,  "Furthermore,  the 
ther  people  might  cut  his  throat." 
The  information,  he  was  sure,  was 
:nuine;  it  had  the  right  sour  taste.  The 
inspirators  had  an  armory  in  the  town 
;  Falujah,  near  Baghdad,  and  the 
capons  would  be  used  to  arm  malcon- 
tits  when  there  was  a  rising.  The  In- 
)ector  thought:  This  is  the  greatest 
iscovery  yet.  Rassam  must  share  the 
'sponsibility  of  the  raid.  If  I  fail — 
e  took  his  sidarah.  started  from  the 
'flee,  then  had  another  thought  and 
irned  back  and  locked  the  door. 
He  sat  at  his  desk  and  smoked  stead- 

!  y  through  a  long  day;  the  pyramid  of 

^  atts  in  his  ash  tray  was  a  feat  of  engi- 
icring.  Step  by  step  he  traced  his 
lilures  and  then  reined  in  his  mind, 
)o  eager  to  take  hurdles.  Chafik  saw 
itches  behind  easy  jumps. 
Always  he  came  back  to  the  faulty 
lomb  and  remembered  the  other  abor- 
ve  attempts,  the  thrown  knife,  the 
lachine  gun,  the  gunman.  Near  mid- 
ight  he  was  in  turmoil  and  interlaced 
is  fingers  so  that  the  signet  ring  bruised 
im.  He  sweated,  and  it  was  a  cool 
icht.  He  cried  out.  "Chafik  J.  Chafik! 
I  reason  enter  this  emotional  con- 
■i-t  like  a  fireman's  hose  into  a  burning 
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building!"  All  at  once  he  was  calm  and 
thought  of  Kadari,  how  Kadari  had 
been  skillfully  murdered,  how  Chafik  J. 
Chafik  had  survived. 

He  told  the  still  room,  "It  is  obvious 
they  never  really  wanted  to  kill  me. 
They  keep  me  alive  for  a  purpose." 

The  Inspector  brought  loose  ends 
together  and  tied  a  knot.  His  thoughts 
began  to  revolve.  He  got  up  and  went 
to  the  window  and  looked  over  the 
rooftops  of  sleeping  Baghdad.  "God 
the  Merciful!"  he  exclaimed.  "What  a 
monstrosity — a  spider  caught  in  its  own 
web!" 

In  the  morning  he  called  the  ministry 
on  the  scrambler,  asked  for  the  Minis- 
ter, said,  "Over!"  and  depressed  the 
button  on  the  base  of  the  instrument. 

His  Excellency  was  angered.  "You 
should  not  call  me,  not  even  on  the 
secret  telephone!  You  disappoint  me, 
Chafik.    Kadari  died  and — " 

Chafik  bowed  to  the  storm  and  said, 
"His  death  will  be  avenged,  sir." 

"How?"  asked  the  Minister. 

"Excellency,  when  we  unmask  the 
conspirators  it  will  be  simple  to  trace 
the  hireling  who  killed  Kadari,  and 
humbly  I  suggest  my  latest  report  will 
make  naked  many  faces." 

"What  report?"  demanded  the  Min- 
ister.   "What  report,  eh?" 

"Sir,"  Chafik  said.  "I  refer  of  course 
to  the  report  I  made  yesterday  to  Colo- 
nel Rassam  concerning  the  cache  of 
arms  at  the  town  of  Falujah." 

"Rassam   told   me   nothing!" 

Perspiration  wilted  Chafik's  collar, 
and  he  loosened  his  tie.  "1  do  not  un- 
derstand," he  said  in  a  bewildered 
voice.  "Possibly  the  colonel  wishes  to 
confirm  my  information  before  he 
transmits  it  to  you.  However.  I  do 
confess — -"   The  little  man  stammered. 

"Speak  up!"  said  the  Minister. 

"Excellency,  I  confess  I  am  unhappy 
about  my  association  with  Rassam. 
That  is  why  I  risk  your  wrath  vv-ith  this 
telephone  call.  So  many  things  go 
wrong  when  I  send  you  details  of  my 
plans  through  an  intermediary.  Of 
course  I  am  not  suggesting — " 

"What  plans  have  you  made  about 
Falujah  and  this  secret  arsenal?" 

"Excellency,  it  is  a  matter  of  such 
importance  I  am  using  men  from  Basra 
and  Mosul,  not  the  Baghdad  police.  I 
planned  to  strike  tomorrow." 

"Then  do  so!" 

"But,  Excellency,  Colonel  Rassam 
will  be  angry.    He — " 

"Act  without  Rassam!  I  will  say 
nothing  to  him  about  your  call.  I  am 
mystified  about  his  silence;  he  can  ex- 
plain that  later.  So  raid!  If  you  fail,  1 
expect  your  resignation  on  my  desk." 

Inspector  Chafik  remembered  the 
desk.   He  said,  "Yes,  Excellency." 

The  scrambler  made  barnyard 
sounds  as  the  Minister  hung  up. 

FALUJAH  was  on  the  Euphrates, 
the  greatest  of  the  rivers  of  Iraq. 
The  river  was  crossed  by  a  single-track 
bridge,  always  guarded,  this  time  by 
Chafik's  men.  He  enclosed  the  rest  of 
the  small  town  with  police  debarked 
from  trucks,  and  no  one  knew  the  pur- 
pose of  the  raid  until  Falujah  was  sur- 
rounded. 

They  went  up  the  rutted  main  street 
and  invaded  a  cafe  where  men  sprawled 
on  green-painted  benches,  enjoying  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  They  broke  into 
ancient  vaults  and  found  nothing  ex- 
cept splintered  crates  and  a  few  weap- 
ons dropped  in  confusion. 

The  tracks  of  trucks  were  will-o'-the- 
wisps  in  the  desert  sands.  Nobody  knew 
anything,  and  Inspector  Chafik  inhaled 
the  smoke  of  his  cigarette  and  said  in 
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precise  English,  "With  salaams  to  Os- 
car Wilde,  who  first  said  it,  this  is  the 
precise  psychological  moment  when  to 
say  nothing — " 

"Sir,  it  is  perdition!"  exclaimed  Ser- 
geant Abdullah,  and  put  an  arm  like 
an  oak-tree  bough  around  the  slight 
shoulders  of  the  Inspector. 

Chafik  patted  the  big  man's  cheek. 
"My  friend,  let  us  look  forward  with 
hope."  He  produced  a  sealed  envelope 
and  placed  it  in  the  sergeant's  hand. 
"Take  ihis  to  Colonel  Rassam,"  he  said. 
"Swiftly,  my  Abdullah!" 

"Sir!" 

"There  are  knots  in  your  windpipe; 
you  strangle  yourself  with  an  unasked 
question.  Be  patient,  and  all  will  be 
made  clear.  I  go  now  to  report  failure." 

CHAFIK  went  to  his  car,  dismissed 
the  driver,  and  plunged  into  the 
bowl  of  light  on  the  horizon  which  was 
Baghdad. 

He  turned  left  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  went  by  the  tomb  of  Queen 
Zobeide,  legendary  figure  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights,  and  finally  halted  the  car 
on  the  edge  of  a  wide  boulevard.  He 
walked  until  he  came  to  a  wall,  climbed 
it,  and  dropped  into  the  grounds  of  the 
Minister's  estate. 

The  path  was  carpeted  with  tamarisk 
blossoms,  and  he  heard  the  river  gur- 
gling among  the  reeds,  but  found  no 
peace.  A  warm  breeze  caressed  him, 
and  he  thought  its  breath  was  foul. 

He  reached  the  great  house  and  saw 
there  was  a  light  in  the  room.  He 
climbed  the  terrace  and  tapped  lightly 
on  the  open  French  window,  then  went 
in  and  salaamed  to  the  man  who  rose 
in  surprise  from  his  great  desk. 

"Excellency!"  said  Chafik,  and  com- 
pleted the  ritual. 

The  Minister  had  a  lock  of  hair 
which  fell  over  his  forehead,  and  he 
brushed  it  back  and  said,  "I  com- 
manded you  never  to  come  to  me." 

"Not  unless  the  matter  was  as  con- 
fidential as  my  prayers  to  God." 

"I  remember  what  I  said,"  answered 
the  Minister,  impatiently.  He  had  the 
pride  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  looked 
over  Chafik's  head. 

The  Inspector  rose  tiptoe  to  match 
the  height  of  the  lifts  worn  by  His  Ex- 
cellency. "I  failed  at  Falujah,"  he  said. 
"They  knew  about  the  raid  before  I  got 
there.   Always  the  same  story." 

"There  is  no  excuse  for  failure!" 

"I  know!  I  know!"  Chafik  was  hum- 
ble, yet  eager.  He  took  a  document 
from  his  pocket  and  put  it  on  the  rose- 
wood mirror  of  the  Minister's  desk.  "A 
report,"  he  said.  "Honor  me  by  read- 
ing it.  Excellency." 

The  Minister  took  the  official  blue 
folios  and  read  aloud,  "Most  Secret 
and  Confidential.  Report  on  Colonel 
Rassam."  He  raised  his  head  and 
looked  at  Chafik  and  then  went  on 
reading.  "No!"  he  said  finally.  "I  can- 
not believe  this!  You  trace  every  fail- 
ure back  to  the  information  you  gave 
Rassam  to  transmit  to  me?  You  sug- 
gest that  he  is  in  league  with  the  con- 
spirators?" 

"I  thought  that,"  Chafik  said  softly, 
"until  the  last  failure." 

He  snatched  the  report  from  the 
Minister's  hand  and  tore  it  up.  "You 
see,"  he  went  on  in  the  same  quiet 
voice,  "the  information  I  gave  you  over 
the  telephone  about  the  cache  of  arms 
at  Falujah  was  between  us  and  us  only. 
I  lied  to  you.  Excellency.  Rassam  did 
not  transmit  the  facts  to  you  because  I 
did  not  give  them  to  him.  No  whipping 
boy  for  you  this  time.  Only  one  per- 
son could  have  warned  the  conspirators 
— you,  Excellency." 


Chafik   continued:    "Rassam  is  ^i 
rock  on  which  the  state  stands.    Htg  ■\ 
the  man  you  dare  not  assassinate.  '■ 
country  would   rise  to  seek  his  n 
derer.    But  disgrace  him,  let  the  c; 
be  seen  decked  in  cuckoo  feathers,  .,i 
then — " 

"You  are  quite  mad." 

"So,"  Chafik  went  on,  "you  lool 
for  a  simple  policeman  and  promil 
him  decorations  and  gave  him  a  (j 
hand,  with  the  proviso  that  everyth 
he  found  out,  or  planned,  went  to  3 
through  the  channel  of  Rassam.    \ 
made  fake  attempts  on  my  life  to  t 
late  my  ego  and  to  encourage  rael 
suspect  Rassam.   They  were  overd 
Excellency,  and  led  me  to  ask  myi 
why  I  was  not  to  be  killed.   There  ^1 
only  one  answer.   You  expected  n* 
present  the  report  I  have  just  torn 
and  you  would  have  gone  to  the 
inet  with  it  and  had  the  man  you  f| 
removed.   Your  own  creature,  wh 
he  is,  would  have  filled  the  key  pi 
then  you  would  have  been  free  to  o 
plete  your  plans  for  the  coup  ett 
your  grab  for  power." 

"What  madness  you  talk!"  said 
Minister. 

"A  foolish  man  got  in  your  way,  1] 
Kadari,"  continued  the  Inspector.  ' 
was  harmless,  but  your  plot  to  use 
to  destroy  Rassam  was  endangered 
cause  I  suspected  Kadari  instead  of  < 
pecting  the  colonel.    So  you  had  \ 
removed." 

"He  was  too  attentive  to  my  wil 

Chafik  shook  his  head.   "You  ne 
loved  Nazmi.  A  man  like  you  loves 
body.   Confess  to  God  you  really  n 
ried  into  your  wife's  great  family 
favor  your  ambition." 

The  Minister  made  a  sudden  mc 
ment,  and  a  small  black  gun  showec 
his  hand.  "I  can  kill  you,"  he  said, 
can  say  you  threatened  me  after  I 
missed  you  for  the  Falujah  faih 
Who  would  doubt  me?" 

"Rassam,"  Chafik  told  him.  "I  s 
him  a  full  report  before  I  came  hei 

THE  Minister  lowered  the  gun 
said  in  a  wheedling  voice,  "Denj 
Rewrite  the  report  you  tore  up.   I 
make  you  my  chief  of  police." 

"We  started  with  the  Rafidain,  j 
sibly  of  the  Second  Class;  we  end  v 
nothing.  That's  what  happens  w! 
you  get  the  reputation  of  being  inc 
ruptible." 

Chafik  looked  into  the  eye  of 
gun  and  then  at  the  very  little  t 
huddled  behind  the  big  desk.  He  ki 
compassion  and  said,  "Oh,  Exceller 
what  a  great  man  you  might  have  be 
How  tragic  your  ambition!  With  v, 
surety,  step  by  step,  you  have  ascen 
into  hell!" 

Chafik  turned  his  back  and  wal 
slowly  to  the  door.  He  half  expecte 
bullet  in  his  back  and  hoped  it  wc 
find  his  spine  and  so  numb  pain, 
bullet  came.    He  closed  the  door 
leaned  against  the  wall   and  tried 
light  a  cigarette;  his  hand  shook 
much.   He  closed  his  eyes  and  pra] 

Behind  the  door,  ambition  en 
with  a  revolver  shot. 

The  Inspector  ignored  the  star 
servants  who  came  running.  He  he 
the  sound  of  that  shot  go  rinj 
over  Baghdad  and  over  Iraq,  as 
ter  makes  rings  when  a  stone  is  thn 
into  a  still  pool.  There  would  be  eel 
and  a  scuttling  of  the  little  men  and 
gunmen  who  had  taken  His  Excel 
cy's  pay.  Some  would  escape;  S( 
would  be  taken. 

Chafik  squared  his  shoulders  and  v 
to  meet  Colonel  Rassam,  whose  car 
just  roared  up  the  drive.  ■^■■^ 
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hside  facts  about  Sparton 

Cosmic  Eye  to  help  you  get 

your  "J" Y  moneys  worth ! 


1  YOU  BUY  TV  to  see  headline  shows  and  sports  events  you'd  like  to  see  in  person.  So 
the  set  vou  select  must  be  a  superb  substitute  for  your  eyes.  Sparton  engineers  begin 
with  the  idea  of  Cosmic  Eye  TV  .  .  .  reception  so  clear  it's  like  having  an  eye  in  the  sky! 


2  FOK  THE  MONEY  you  put  in  TV,  you 
deserve  Irouble-free  operation,  pictures  as 
sharp  as  a  prize-winning  photograph.  Sparton 
builds  70' ;  of  all  vital  functioning  parts;  extra 
(-osmic  Kye  TV  assembly  steps  are  by  hand. 


O  IT  TAKES  clear-as-a-beil  tone  to  give  you 
TV  pleasure,  too.  Sparton's  Equasonne  Audio 
System,  backed  by  permanent-magnet  speak- 
ers, provides  tone  true  to  the  picture — a  per- 
fect match  of  sight  and  sound  all  the  time. 


THE  2l'  SPADTOII  MMIIIIDCE 

4  WITH  ALL  the  engineering  excellence,  it's 
still  the  Sparlon  cabinet  that  will  show  in 
your  home.  Created  by  woodworking  experts 
in  S|)arton's  own  furniture  plant,  Sparton 
cabincl<  blend  smoothly  into  any  setting. 
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O  YOU'LL  SAVE  if  your  set  can  be  easily 
adapted  to  receive  tJHF.  Sparton's  Ultra- 
Range  Tuner  adapts  for  UHF  with  no  extra 
wiring,  no  outside  attachments.  Get  more 
for  your  TV  dollar.  See  your  Sparton  dealer! 


OIL  cosmic  eye  television 


SHOWPIECE    OF    YOUR    HOME 
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minute.  I  believe,  gentlemen,  I  really  do 
believe  we  near  our  destination."  Phin- 
ney  held  back  their  pleas  for  more  pig 
with  a  flow  of  words.  "The  map,  out 
with  the  map.  'Take  right  fork  at  gas 
station.'  We  obey.  To  Grandmother's 
house  we  go.  'The  fourth  house  on  the 
right.'  One — come  on,  boys,  count — 
two  .  .  '.  three  ...  or  is  that  a  chicken 
house?"  A  long  houseless  stretch.  What 
would  Grandmother  be  like?  Grand- 
mothers were  the  hazard  of  baby  sitting, 
such  strange  creatures  these  days.  The 
Abbott  grandmother  wore  boy's  shorts 
and  won  badminton  cups.  Parents  were 
usually  easygoing,  pleasant  young 
things,  but  grandmothers  could  be  bad. 
But  the  house  would  be  warm  and  com- 
fortable. Phinney's  old  bones  were 
chilled  through  and  through;  from  No- 
vember to  May  they  rarely  thawed  thor- 
oughly. An  evening  in  heavenly  luxury 
and  then — at  twelve  or  one — the  cold 
ride  home  and  her  icy,  little  room.  A 
week  here  would  be  a  lifesaver. 

PHINNEY  bellowed,  "Four,"  and 
slowed  the  car.  A  beautiful,  ivy- 
covered,  brick  house.  "Our  voyage  is 
over,  mates,  and  the  good  ship  Chevro- 
let pulls  into  harbor.  Heave  out  the 
anchor." 

"Heave  out  wha-at,  Phinney?"  Jonno 
asked. 

"What's  a  yanker,  Phinney?"  Jamie 
shrilled. 

"Just  Phinney's  nonsense.  We  made 
it.  Never  say  die.  Victory  is  ours.  And 
there  is  Grandmother  at  the  door." 

The  boys  hadn't  seen  their  grand- 
mother in  six  months  and  they  held 
back.  Mrs.  Julian — small,  pretty, 
youthful,  stylish — hugged  the  two. 
"And  this  is  Miss  Phinney."  Like  a 
lady  she  hid  her  shock  at  the  huge, 


homely  creature — warned   in   advanU 
no  doubt. 

"Not    Miss    Phinney."    Jonno 
Jamie  said.  "Just  Phinney." 

"Just  Phinney,"  the  baby  sitter  cC 
firmed  with  a  deep  ha-ha.    "PhinnS 
with  a  Ph."    She  shook  Grandmothel 
little  hand  in  her  big,  bony  flipper, 
mannish  voice  had  come  out  harsh  i 
rasping. 

"You  must  be  tired — that  long  ridi| 
Mrs.  Julian  said. 

Phinney  cleared  her  throat.  "Justil 
voice,"  she  said.  "We  had  a  jolly  sir] 
ing  bee,  and  I  rather  overdid  it." 

"I'll  take  you  right  to  your  roonl 
I  do  think  it  was  good  of  you  to  brij 
my  babies  up  to  me." 

Bring  them  up?  Surely  Mrs.  Julij 
knew  she  was  supposed  to  stay  a  whil 
Stay  as  long  as  you  are  needed,  the  1 
mother  had  said.   She  thought  Phinn 
should  stick  around  for  at  least  a  we 
because    Mrs.    Julian    wasn't   used 
small  children. 

"I  hope  they  were  good  driving  ui| 
Grandmother  said. 

Thick  rug  on  the  stairs,  the  smell  | 
flowers,  softly  ticking  clock,  heaver 
warmth.  "It's  my  philosophy  that  ch 
dren  are  good  by  nature  and  by  inC 
nation,  "Phinney  shot  out.  "When  th 
act  contrary,  look  to  the  people  ha 
dling  them."  Go  slow,  Phinney,  s)| 
told  herself.  Take  it  easy. 

"This  is  your  room,  Phinney,  and  t|| 
boys  are  next  door.  The  bathroom  co 
nects.    Mandy  will  bring  your  tea  rig 
up,  and  the  boys'  supper  will  be  real 
when  you  ring." 

Phinney  advanced  gingerly.  A  beii 
rug,  a  chaise  longue  covered  in  bll 
satin,  with  lacy  pillows.  The  fourposti 
should  have  had  a  princess  sleeping  | 
it — the   mattress   was   two   feet   thicl 
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I  c  ered  with  a  pink  satin  comforter, 
pnney  sat  stiffly  on  the  edge  of  the 
c  ise  iongue  and  drank  her  tea  from 
a  orcclain  cup. 

Vhen   she   had   rented   that   dreary 

II  m  at  Mrs.  Moody's,  she  told  herself 

itiidn't  matter,  she  would  be  in  her 

nts'  homes  most  of  the  time.    But 

found   there   were   a    good    many 

h  irs  left  over  to  freeze  in.    .She  piled 

ts  on  the  cot;  she  made  a  blanket  of 

spapers  sewed  together.   In  the  day- 

c  she  wore  two  sweaters.    Hateful 

J! 

10R  twenty-five  years  Phinney  had 
been    a    bookkeeper    for    an    old 
S  ooge — saving  for  her  old  age,  skimp- 
!i  to  insure  comfort  when  her  bones 
lid  be  brittle  and  her  blood  thin, 
he  year  before  she  planned  to  re- 
.  her  Aunt  Dora  wrote  about  a  won- 
!ul  tip  Ed,  her  husband,  had  been 
:n — an  orange  grove  in  Florida.    It 
Id  be  picked   up   for   a  song,   her 
ney  combined  with  theirs.    Phinney 
The  word  Florida  was  all  that  was 
Jed.    In  six   months  they   lost  the 
ve,  and  she  was  penniless. 
Come  on,  whales,  flop  out  onto  dry 
J.    Supper  is  coming."    People  said 
had  a  fine  sense  of  make-believe. 
y  not?   When  you  don't  have  much 
anything  in  your  life,  you  have  to 
kc  believe.    Not  much  make-believe 
Jed  in  Mrs.  Julian's  life.    Warmth, 
ifort,    pretty    things,    good    food — 
yd  probably  have  red  roast  beef  to- 
ri ht,  or  chicken,  or  roast  lamb  with 
vy.    Seven  dinners  ought  to  include 
:ost  everything  Phinney  liked  best, 
vlrs.  Julian  came  up  and  watched  the 
b  s  eat,  then  offered  to  read  to  them 
bore  they  got  into  bed. 
No-o-o.    Phinney  reads  to  us,  not 

Ij'You  don't  have  to  listen  even." 

V  [That's  Phinney 's  chair." 
*hinney  didn't  exuU.  Children  like 
familiar:  still  it  was  odd  they  would 
far  an  old  scarecrow  like  her  to  a 
tty  grandmother.  God  dispenses 
jh  an  even  hand. 

'So  he  huffed  and  he  puffed  and  he 
■~  iw  the  house  down.  Crash,  bang,  con- 
ic/?.'" No  one  had  written  a  story  yet 
t  Phinney  couldn't  improve  on.  The 
fs  sighed  with  contentment.  Strange 
^rters  but  the  same  old  story,  the 
le  old  Phinney. 

V  The  boys'  father  and  mother  phoned 
'-■It  evening,  just  before  their  plane  left 

the  South. 
|Trip  okay?"  Mr.  Dill  asked  Phin- 


'Okay.    Mission   completed.    With- 

incident." 

Good  girl.   Carry  on." 
Mr.  Dill  was  a  fine  young  man.   He 
;J  Phinney  understood  each  other  per- 
tly. 
Mrs.  Julian  said,  "They  are  darlings, 

id  as  gold.  I'm  sure  I'll  have  no  trou- 
i  at  all  with  them." 
Phinney's  week  began  to  shrink.  .  .  . 


I     [t  snowed   in   the   night,   and   next 

•rning  the  boys  were  wild  to  get  out. 

I     1  get  right  into  my  duds,"  Phinney 

'You    don't   have    to    go    out   with 
'  Ta,"  Mrs.  Julian  told  her.   "You  can 

'     ivh  them  from  the  window." 

I'm  not  paid  to  watch  from  windows, 

,  '  inney  said,  but  not  aloud. 

Mrs.  Julian  looked  away  quickly 
en  Phinney  appeared  in  her  winter- 
>rts  costume.  The  ski  pants  were 
icnish  blue,  the  patch  on  the  right 

fee  a  brighter  color.    Her  sweater  had 
irtle  neck  indeed.    The  plaid,  man's 
was  a  little  large,  but  it  held  all  her 
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hair  in.  They  don't  make  galoshes  that 
big!  Phinney  read  Mrs.  Julian's 
thoughts.  She  didn't  care.  She  was 
out  to  have  fun,  not  to  look  pretty. 

"Come  on,  boys,"  Phinney  called. 
"Last  one  to  roll  in  the  snow  is  a  rotten 
egg."  She  illustrated  belly  floppers  for 
them,  curled  up  forward  and  back  on 
the  small  sled,  like  a  fish  in  a  hot  pan. 
She'd  pay  for  this  with  every  bone  in 
her  body! 

"What  cheeks!"  Mrs.  Julian  cried. 
"Come,  boys,  let  me  kiss  you.  They  are 
like  roses." 

"Phinney's  nose  is  redder  than  roses," 
the  boys  said.  "Look  at  it."  They 
screamed  with  laughter. 

That's  the  way  children  are:  they 
sense  things,  pick  ideas  out  of  the  air. 
It  didn't  matter.  This  time  they  ac- 
cepted their  grandmother's  offer  to  read 
to  them,  and  she  made  the  most  of  it. 

"This  is  the  very  book  I  used  to  read 
to  your  mother  when  she  was  your  age. 
Now,  my  darlings,  one  on  one  side,  and 
one  on  the  other."  She  read  in  a  high, 
dramatic  voice. 

"You  smell  nice."  they  said.  "Your 
shoes  are  much  smaller  than  Phin- 
ney's." They  followed  her  about  the 
house;  they  watched  her  brush  her 
pretty  white  hair;  they  delved  into  her 
jewel  box. 

"I  like  you  very  much,"  Jonno's  high, 
thin  voice  reached  Phinney's  room.  "I 
like  you  so  much  I  think  IMl  buy  you  a 
little  dress." 

"Dear,  dear,"  laughed  Mrs.  Julian. 

"I  like  you  so  much" — Jamie  had  to 
better  it — "I'll  buy  you  a  hat  and  some 
mittens  and  some  little  panties." 

That  evening  Mrs.  Julian  said, 
"Haven't  the  boys  been  perfect  lambs 
today?  I  don't  know  why  their  mother 
thought  I  couldn't  handle  them."  Si- 
lence. No  more.  But  obviously  Mrs. 
Julian  was  thinking  there  was  no  need 
for  Phinney  to  stay  on.  Well,  a  grand- 
mother was  a  grandmother,  wasn't  she, 
with  all  the  rights  and  privileges?  You'd 
think  in  a  perfect  world  the  ones  who 
never  got  to  be  mothers  would  be  made 
grandmothers.  Still,  being  a  baby  sitter 
was  better  than  nothing. 

MR.  DILL  phoned  the  next  morning 
from  Florida.  Mrs.  Julian  could 
have  gone  upstairs,  if  she  wanted  to  be 
private.  She  talked  right  there  in  the 
living  room,  so  maybe  she  wouldn't  sug- 
gest that  Phinney  might  go  on  home. 
The  boys  were  under  the  rug  pretending 
they  hadn't  been  born  yet.  There  are 
lots  of  ways  of  keeping  children  quiet, 
if  you  put  your  mind  to  it.  Phinney 
hoped  Mr.  Dill  would  talk  to  her.  She'd 
like  to  be  able  to  say  she  had  talked  to 
someone  who  was  standing  right  in 
Florida. 

"Good."  Mrs.  Julian  said.  "Angels. 
Yes.  Wonderful.  Good  idea.  No,  I 
can't.  I  really  can't.  I  think  she  could 
go.  Yes,  any  day.  I  think  it's  a  splen- 
did idea.  Yes.  No.  Yes.  I'll  talk  it 
over  with  her.   Call  me  tomorrow." 

Well,  that  made  it  plain  enough.  She 
could  leave  any  day. 

Mrs.  Julian  hung  up. 

"We're  born!"  the  twins  shrieked  and 
burst  from  under  the  rug.  "We're  born. 
Phinney.  Are  you  glad?  Do  you  like 
us?" 

Phinney  leaped  up.  "Hurrah,  hur- 
rah!" she  cried.  "I  never  was  so  happy 
in  my  life.  What  wonderful  boys  have 
been  born!" 

"I'm  afraid  you'll  trip,"  Mrs.  Julian 
said.  "That  rug.  I  think  perhaps  it  is 
better  to  play  games  upstairs.  Phinney. 
just  a  minute.  I  wonder  if  you  would 
be  able  to  go  to  Florida  with  the  boys?" 

Phinney  sat  down  fast,  and  Mrs.  Ju- 
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Honest,  I'm  not  much  trouble  ••• 
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lian  explained.  Mr.  Dill's  oflRce  wanted 
him  to  stay  down  there  for  perhaps  two 
months,  so  of  course  they  wanted  the 
boys  to  come  down.  He  might  even 
stay  permanently.  Mrs.  Dill  wanted  to 
be  free  to  drive  around  with  him — his 
job  had  something  to  do  with  traveling 
— so  he  thought  if  he  could  find  a  little 
cottage  on  a  beach  .  .  . 

"You  could  stay  at  the  cottage,"  Mrs. 
Julian  went  on,  "and  they  would  come 
down  now  and  then — week  ends,  I  sup- 
pose. They  wanted  me  to  come,  but 
I  really  can't.  I'm  reading  a  paper  at 
our  club,  the  annual  meeting.  I've  been 
working  months  on  it.  They'd  never 
forgive  me.  So  I  thought  maybe  you 
could  go,  Phinney." 

"And  stay?"  Phinney  asked.    "And 
stay  there  in  Florida?" 
"A  month.   Maybe  two." 
"Why,  yes.    Yes,  I  could  go." 
All  the  way  up  the  stairs  Phinney 
kept  saying:  "Yes,  yes,  I  could  go  all 
right."   A  cottage  on  a  beach,  the  boys 
playing  in  the  sand.   Hot  sun,  blue  wa- 
ter.   No  one,  not  God  himself,  knew 
what  it  would  mean  to  her. 

UP  IN  her  room  she  went  into  a  reg- 
ular tizzy  of  nervous  planning. 
What  clothes  would  she  take?  Did  she 
have  enough?  Would  they  fly?  Or  go  by 
train?  Sleeping  on  a  train!  Perhaps 
Mr.  Dill  would  want  her  to  drive  his 
car  down,  the  big  convertible.  She  hast- 
ily jotted  down  a  list  of  all  the  clothes 
she  had  and  then  scratched  them  off. 
She  would  buy  all  new  ones.  A  bathing 
suit.  She  couldn't  buy  that.  On  her 
a  boughten  bathing  suit  looked  like  a 
flag  waving  from  two  white  flagpoles. 
She'd  have  to  make  one. 

While  the  boys  napped,  she  hurried 
to  town  and  bought  some  red  material 
and  a  pattern.  Red!  Was  she  crazy?  If 
she  wore  red  the  boys  could  see  her 
better,  she  told  herself.  She  would  get 
one  of  those  white  toweling  coats.  And 
Hollywood  sunglasses.  Maybe  even 
a  big  straw  hat  and  sandals. 


The  bathing  suit  was  cut  and  basil 
As  she  read  to  the  boys  that  night,  r 
exhilaration    burst    right    through    t 
story.  "So  he  hiifjed  and  he  pitflcd,  i  j 
he  couldn't  blow  their  house  down,, 
they  stayed  right  in  the  little  housel 
the   beach   under  the  palm  tree 
every  day  they  picked  up  shells  and 
oranges  and  got  so  siinhiirned!' 

"That     isn't     right,"    they    so 
"Phinney,  that  isn't  right." 

"Oh,  yes,  it  is.   And  who  knows 
else  will  be  living  on  a  beach  next!" 

"Oh,  Phinney,"  Mrs.  Julian  call 
coming  in.  "The  most  extraordin' 
thing.  Elga  Trumball,  our  club  pr 
dent,  just  called  me.  Our  monthly  niM| 
ing  has  been  entirely  changed, 
speaker  is  coming  from  outside.  I  w< 
have  to  read  my  paper,  and  so  I 
take  the  boys  to  Florida  after  all." 

When  glass  breaks,  there  is  a  c: 
When  buildings  fall,  there  is  noise 
confusion.    When  dreams  break,  tl 
break  in  silence — silence  that  is 
paralyzing  than  sound. 

"I'll  tell  them  when  they  teleph( 
tonight,"  Mrs.  Julian  went  on.  "Mr. 
can  make  the  reservations  at  that  e| 
I'd  rather  go  by  train."   She  raised 
eyes  to  Phinney's  expressionless  fi 
"I  think  the  boys  will  be  good  with 
don't  you?" 

Phinney    nodded.     "I'm    sure 
will."  In  her  room  she  looked  for  soi 
thing  to  occupy  her  shaking  hands 
til  she  got  control  of  herself.   The 
bathing  suit.    She  pulled  out  the  b; 
ings  and  smoothed  each  piece  bac! 
just  cloth.  Not  quite  the  way  it  was 
fore — when  things  are  cut  into,  tl 
are  cut  into. 

She  started  to  pack  and  then  deci< 
it  could  wait  until  morning.  It  wouh 
take  long  to  throw  her  things  int« 
suitcase.  The  long,  cold  drive  hoi 
On  the  table  was  a  letter  she  had  w 
ten  to  Mrs.  Moody,  her  landlady,  s 
ing  she  was  leaving  for  Florida 
would  send  her  a  picture  post  cj 
Phinney  tore  it  up.    Mrs.  Moody 
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ised  to  consider  baby  sitting  as  a  pro- 
ssion,  just  something  for  high-school 
>  iiirls  to  do  for  pin  money.    Maybe  she 
'''<')  jiras  right. 

Jov  5  In  bed,  Mrs.  Julian's  question  came 
h  tchoing  back  to  her.  "I  think  the 
'«  [oys  will  be  good  with  me,  don't  you?" 
"here  had  been  a  little  doubt  in  her 
oice.  Phinney  had  said  yes,  but  of 
ourse  they  might  not  be.  They  might 
e  little  devils.  Twins  have  a  greater 
otential  for  badness  than  one  child, 
r  even  two  children.  If  they  started 
cting  up  in  the  next  day  or  so,  Mrs. 
ulian  would  probably  hesitate  to  go. 

VT  THAT,  the  devil  walked  right  mto 
.  her  room  and  put  the  proposition 
)  her.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
lake  the  children  naughty.  She  could 
0  it  so  subtly  it  would  hardly  hurt  her 
onscience — just  a  little  extra-tight 
iin,  a  little  unjustified  scolding.  Why 
an't  you  be  good  like  your  brother?  A 
jre  way  to  make  trouble,  setting  one 
gainst  the  other.   Ignoring  them,  then 

raised  voice,  exasperation,  and  the 
uick,  easy  spiral  to  tantrums. 

Mrs.  Julian  would  say,  "I  had  no 
iea  they  could  be  so  naughty.  If  they 
lould  behave  like  this  on  the  train! 

hey  would  exhaust  me  in  a  week, 
own  there  alone  with  them.  I  am 
fraid  you  will  have  to  accompany  the 
oys  to  Florida,  Phinney." 

Mrs.  Julian  didn't  really  want  to  go. 
he  had  been  saying  that  the  strangest 
eople  had  taken  over  Florida  recently. 
he  had  been  there  many  times.  And 
le  boys  would  rather  have  Phinney. 
he  infatuation  with  their  grandmother 
ad  been  a  passing  fancy.  "I  am  sure 
le  Lord  means  me  to  go,"  Phinney 
lid.  Shouldn't  she  help  out  just  a  lit- 
e?  The  Lord  helps  those  who  help 
lemselves. 

She  would  make  it  up  to  them  once 
ley  were  away.  Honesty,  justice,  tera- 
erance,  love  would  be  in  every  word 
le  uttered.  The  stories  she  would  tell 
lem,  the  games  she  would  invent,  the 
ducational  talks!  That  is  cotton  grow- 
ig  there,  boys.  Your  shirts  came  from 
his  very  cotton.  And  that  is  tobacco, 
ot  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
ind,  perhaps.  That  little  boy's  skin  is 
lack  and  yours  is  white,  just  the  way 
\our  hair  is  light  and  your  father's 

rk. 

Once  there — ^Phinney  stopped,  hes- 
ating  to  probe  into  the  perfection  of 
lose  blue-and-white  days.  Her  old 
ones  on  hot  sand.  And  perhaps — a 
lew  idea  came  to  her — perhaps  she 
ould  never  come  back.  If  these,  her 
oys,  were  to  stay  there  .  .  .  She  could 
aby-sit  in  Florida  just  as  well  as  in  a 

W  country. 

All  this — and  she  had  but  to  put  out 
er  hand  and  take  it. 

From  their  graves  her  Presbyterian 
[ncestors  rose  up  and  circled  her  bed. 

ugusta  Mae  Phinney.  You  are  setting 
our  feet  on  the  road  to  damnation. 

1  the  sin  in  the  world  was,  caused  by 
omeone  yielding  to  temptation  just  a 
ittle,  Phinney  thought.  The  evil  go- 
ngs on  in  high  places  that  the  papers 
.  wre  always  so  full  of  started  with 
/  lomeone  saying:  Just  this  once,  just  a 
mtle  bit.  I  will  be  good  later.  She  who 
'J'ad  pledged  herself  to  such  high-prin- 
ipled  conduct,  sacrificing  her  children 
,ihat  she  might  benefit!  Her  motto,  em- 
A^flazoned  on  her  heart,  had  been: 
IrThey,  dear  Lord,  not  I."  And  now 
'  he  was  putting  it  backward — I,  not 
'  hey.  Never,  never  so  long  as  there  was 
reath  in  her  lanky,  old  body. 

Phinney  thrust  the  devil  away  vio- 
otly.  Not  only  would  she  not  make 
'^"fcem  bad,  she  would,  as  a  penance, 
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work  to  make  them  good.  She  would 
stay  another  day  and  concentrate  on 
seeing  that  the  boys  were  angels.  With 
all  her  skill,  with  all  her  talents,  Phin- 
ney would  make  those  boys  good. 

"That  for  you,  old  Beelzebub,"  Phin- 
ney said  to  the  dark  comer  of  the  room. 

She  woke  late,  with  a  raging  head- 
ache, her  sinuses  looking  for  trouble. 
The  boys  had  no  reason  to  sleep  late; 
they  stood  beside  her  bed. 

"You  were  making  funny  noises," 
Jonno  said. 

"With  your  nose,"  Jamie  added. 
"Like  your  grandfather's  pig." 

"Do  it  again,"  they  both  said. 

Here  was  the  first  of  her  dilemmas. 
If  she  refused  they  might  start  fussing. 
Easier  to  keep  trouble  from  starting. 
She  snored,  a  snort  that  brought  tears 
to  her  eyes  and  pain  to  her  sinuses. 

"But  you  didn't  sing  the  part  about 
your  grandfather.   That's  not  fair." 

"Boys,  Phinney  will  do  any  other 
animal,  any  other  animal  you  can 
name,  but  today  the  pig  has  a  vacation. 
He  was  such  a  good  pig  they  said  he 
needn't  snort  all  day.  Now,  what  ani- 
mal do  you  choose?" 

"Er  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  a  stunk!" 

"Skunks  make  no  noise,"  Phinney 
said.   "No  noise  at  all." 

"Yes,  they  do.  My  father  said  they 
did.  He  heard  one  once.  It  made  such 
a  terrible  noise  he  ran  and  ran." 

Children's  lying  is  not  remotely  con- 
nected with  adults'  lying.  Often  they  be- 
lieve what  they  are  saying,  or  they 
misunderstand.  And  why  wouldn't 
they?  So  short  a  time  to  learn  such  a 
complicated  world.  How  natural  they 
should  confuse  one  attribute  of  a  skunk 
with  another  attribute!  Why  try  to  ar- 
gue it  and  upset  them?  Especially  to- 
day. And  yet  one  could  certainly  not 
allow  oneself  to  descend  to  lying  to 
children. 

"It  is  my  understanding,"  Phinney 
said,  with  complete  honesty,  "that 
skunks  make  no  noise.  Maybe  they  do. 
Bats,  it  is  said,  make  a  noise  too  high 
for  the  human  ear  to  record.  Perhaps 
skunks  do  also.  If  skunks  should  make 
an  audible  noise,  it  might  possibly  be  a 
noise  like  this: 

"My  grandfather  had  a  very  fine  farm, 
A  very  fine  farm  had  he, 
With  a—" 

With  a  what?  To  make  them  happy 
and  hence  good,  she  bent  herself  to  in- 
venting a  superlative  skunk  cry.  In 
her  earnestness,  forgetting  everything 
else — she  let  out  a  penetrating  wee- 
wee-ee-ee-ee,  coming  down  the  scale 
like  a  dying  banshee. 

The  boys  were  filled  with  delight. 
Their  faces  shone.  Such  happiness 
should  ensure  good  behavior  for  hours 
and  hours. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
Mrs.  Julian  entered. 

"Come  in,  come  in,"  the  boys  called, 
cordially.  "Phinney  was  being  a  stunk. 
Do  it  again,  Phinney." 

"I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears," 
Mrs.  Julian  said.  "I  did  not  think  the 
boys  were  capable  of  such  a  sound.  It 
is  very  late.  I  suggest  you  all  get 
dressed." 

WHEN  Phinney  came  downstairs 
she  said,  looking  down  at  Mrs. 
Julian,  "I  wish  to  apoligize  for  that  bit 
of  tomfoolery.  I  did  it  to  keep  them 
quiet.  It  is  my  earnest  endeavor  to  have 
them  be  very  good  today." 

Mrs.  Julian  considered  the  explana- 
tion. "I  suppose  one  can  keep  children 
quiet  by  outdoing  them  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  lose  heart  and  refuse  to 
compete."  She  smiled  at  her  neat  analy- 
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sis.  "When  my  children  were  young, 
I  never  found  it  necessary  to  pretend  1 
was  a  child  and  rival  them  in  their  wild 
behavior.    But  times  change." 

Phinney  could  have  answered  that, 
quoting  from  the  child-psychology 
books  she  had  read  when  she  first  took 
up  baby  sitting,  but  baby  sitters  do  not 
argue  with  grandmothers.  She  jerked 
her  mouth  into  what  was  meant  to  be  a 
smile. 

The  boys  had  been  furious  when 
their  grandmother  interrupted  the 
skunk-squealing,  but  by  the  time  they 
arrived  at  the  breakfast  table,  Phinney 
had  cajoled  them  out  of  it.  She  beamed 
at  them  across  the  yellow  linen  table- 
cloth. Goodness  shone  from  their  faces. 
Their  wet,  slicked  hair  gave  them  an 
alert  look;  there  was  a  potential  of  ac- 
tive, vigorous  naughtiness  there,  but  all 
seemed  peaceful  in  the  mysterious,  psy- 
chic regions  where  storms  brew.  Two 
wide  smiles  returned  her  smile  as  two 
hands  reached  for  orange  juice. 

The  first  day,  Jonno  had  spilled  his 
orange  juice  and  been  sent  to  his  room 
with  a  lecture.  Jamie,  ignored,  de- 
manded he  be  sent  to  his  room  also. 
Mrs.  Julian  refused — Jamie  had  done 
no  wrong,  she  said.  He  quickly  fixed 
that  by  pouring  his  orange  juice  out, 
considerately  adding  to  Jonno's  puddle. 

Mrs.  Julian  was  very  proud  of  her 
linens;  she  saw  nothing  but  defiance  in 
his  behavior.  Crime  and  punishment 
is  a  touchy  question  with  adults,  harder 
with  children,  and  with  twins  almost 
insoluble.  The  boys  demanded,  and 
received,  equality  in  all  dispensations 
to  the  measured  sixteenth  of  an  inch — 
in  ginger  ale;  in  the  identical  size,  shape 
and  color  of  apples;  in  the  measured 
heartiness  of  Phinney's  good-night  pat. 
Why  should  Jonno  receive  this  inter- 
esting punishment  and  Jamie  be  left 
out?  Phinney  had  worked  out  various 
schemes  for  handling  this.  Mrs.  Julian 
refused  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  problem. 

"Oh,  do  not,  do  not  let  them  spill 
today,"  Phinney  prayed. 

HER  eyes  nervously  on  the  boys,  she 
reached  for  her  own  glass,  took  a 
sip  and  put  it  down,  but  alas,  on  the 
edge  of  the  plate  and  not  in  the  center. 
Over  it  went,  a  stream  of  orange  juice 
shooting  straight  toward  the  boys. 
Two  wild  whoops  of  joy. 
"Wow!    She  spilled  her  juice." 
"Phinney  has  to  go  to  her  room." 
"Boys,"  Mrs.  Julian  said  angrily,  "be 
quiet.  Just  leave  it,  Phinney.  I  wouldn't 


take  your  napkin  to   it.    Mandy  \i 
bring  a  cloth." 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  I  j, 
I  thought  the  boys  might  spill — " 
so  she  did  it  first?    "I  really  thin| 
should  go  to  my  room.   1  really  do, 
all  fairness." 

'Sit  down,  Phinney.   Boys!" 

"It  isn't  fair,  it  isn't  fair." 

"I'll  go,"  Phinney  said.  Five  minu 
would  have  quieted  them,  settled  eve 
thing. 

"Phinney,  come  back.  I  cannot  all 
such  nonsense.  Now,  boys,  not  anotl 
word.  Grownups  do  not  get  punishe 
What  a  statement!    "Phinney  did 
mean  to  spill  her  orange  juice." 

Mrs.  Julian  was  really  angry, 
boys  were  sullen.    Jonno  bit  his  sp<| 
and  snapped  the  handle  up  to  his  nfl 
By  wiggling  his  jaw  he  could  make  I 
handle  move  rhythmically.   Jamie 
eying  the  cream  pitcher.    To  mak 
more  immediate  test  case? 

"Oh,  God,  let  them  be  good!" 

JAMIE'S  hand  went  out  to  the  ere 
pitcher.   Phinney  reached  for  it 
and  it  was  her  hand — her  clumsy,  wl 
meaning  hand — which  batted  the  111 
pitcher  clean  off  the  table. 

It  couldn't  have  happened!  Twic 
five  minutes!   Let  death  strike! 

The  boys  leaped  to  their  feet.  "Wd 
Did  that  pitcher  smash  to  pieces! 
at  that  puddle!" 

They  seemed  to  think  this  was 
of  Phinney's  amusing  attempts  at 
tertainment.     Goodness    knows    w| 
Mrs.  Julian  thought!   She  had  not  sfl 
Jamie's  hand  stealthily  advancing,  o| 
the  clumsy  hand  of  Phinney  suddej] 
reaching  across  the  table  and  for 
reason  at  all  sending  the  lovely  lif 
pitcher  off  into  space. 

Phinney  sat  with  her  eyes  cover! 
She  arose.  "I  cannot  explain — I  did  i| 
intend — I  have  nothing  to  say.    I 
going  to  my  room.    Whether  I  goj 
punishment    or   because    I    am   ut 
seems  immaterial."   She  bolted. 

A  weaker  woman  would  have  throl 
herself  onto  the  bed  and  broken  iil 
tears.  Phinney  allowed  herself  to  kl 
back  on  the  satin  chaise  longue  a| 
tried  to  make  sense  of  the  situation. 

Things  were  bad  below.  The  bd 
had  wanted  Phinney  to  be  punish! 
now  that  she  was,  they  resented  it.  "51 
didn't  mean  to  do  it.  You  don't  hil 
to  be  so  cross." 

"Boys,  boys."  Mrs.  Julian's  vc 
was  shrill.    That  was  a  mistake;  clj 
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dren's  nerves  are  so  high-strung.    "I 
io  not  intend  to  speak  again!"  What  an 

'  jdd  threat!  She  really  should  go  down 
ind  take  over.  Phinney  went  into  the 
:aU. 

"Phinney  is  not  coming  down.  There 
s  no  reason  why  you  cannot  eat  your 
jreakfast  without  her." 
Phinney  turned  back. 

'  "You're  not  our  boss,  Phinney  is," 
Tonno  said. 

"You're  an  ugly  old  lady.  I  want  to 
yo  home,"  Jamie  chimed  in. 
There  was  probably  kicking,  biting 

"'  jerhaps,  total  rebellion.   Poor  boys,  it 

^    vas  all  too  confusing. 

Shortly,  she  saw  the  boys  playing 
)Utside.  Then  there  was  a  knock  on 
he  door.  "I  think  we  had  better  have 
1  little  talk,"  Mrs.  Julian  said.  She  was 
:ompletely  recovered,  calm,  dignified, 
miling.  Phinney  had  to  admit  she  was 
1  fine  woman,  even  if  she  did  not  un- 
ierstand  children.  She  stood  at  the 
vindow  a  moment  watching  the  boys, 
jerhaps  giving  Phinney  that  moment  to 
;ain  control  over  herself. 

"Little  fiends,"  she  said,  and  laughed. 
Then  she  sat  down.  "Phinney,  I  con- 
ess  defeat.  I  wouldn't  go  to  Florida 
vith  them  for  a  million  dollars.  One 
hild  is  one  child,  but  twins — twins  are 
I  gang.  Their  loyalty  to  each  other 
s  very  touching,  but  this  rivalry,  this 
hain  reaction — Jonno  kicked  once,  so 
amie  kicked  twice.  I  marvel  at  your 
:ontrol  of  them.  I  can  see  there  may 
lave  been  reason  behind  many  of  your 
nethods." 

Kind  words,  but  surf  was  roaring  in 
'hinney's  ears;  sun  was  beating  on  her 
lead. 

".  .  .  And  so  I  am  afraid  you  will 
lave  to  accompany  them  to  Florida, 
Phinney." 

ova  I  Phinney  sat  with  her  eyes  closed, 
^frs.  Julian  waited.  Phinney's  mouth 
lightened,  one  finger  escaped  from  her 
plasped  hands  and  was  forced  back  into 

iiflilace.    "I'm  sorry,"  she  said.    "I  am 
inable  to  go." 


RS.  JULIAN  was  astonished  at  the 
refusal.  She  asked  if  Phinney  was 
iiot  well.  "I  think  you  would  enjoy 
Florida.  I  notice  you  feel  the  cold;  a 
le  tx  [ew  months  of  warm  weather  would  be 
oiikjood  for  you.  And  of  course  the  chil- 
ji'ilren  would  not  be  so  difficult,  living 
iliiight  on  a  beach,  able  to  work  off  their 
energies.  There  would  be  very  little 
i  vo  |vork  for  you." 
tJ  Phinney  shook  her  head.  "I'm  sorry." 
Ho  one  would  have  guessed,  seeing  her 
igid  body  and  tightly  drawn  mouth, 
low  her  fingers  were  clutching  and 
dipping  and  clutching  at  the  crum- 
)ling  edges  of  her  resolution. 

Mrs.  Julian  muttered  that  she  was 
(orry  too,  and  went  out,  tiptoeing, 
'hinney  might  never  see  Florida;  she 
night  die  of  sinusitis;  she  might  freeze 
mder  her  newspaper  blanket,  but  she 
lad  resisted  temptation.  She  had  been 
esolute. 

It  was  all  very  well  to  say  she  had 

lied  to  make  the  boys  good,  but  sub- 

:onsciously    she    had    obviously    been 

vishing  them  to  be  bad.    Mrs.  Julian 

lad  sat  there  in  the  flesh,  and  the  invi- 

ation    issued    from    her    mouth,    the 

^vords,  the  identical  words  Phinney  had 

^  villed  her  to  say  the  night  before. 

"'     Mrs.   Julian   telephoned   an   agency 

iQd  asked  for  a  nursemaid  to  take  two 

:hildren  to  Florida.    Phinney  packed 

0  go  home.   She  wrapped  her  galoshes 

n  the  red  bathing  suit — it  would  make 

\  good  dust  rag.   She  exulted  that  she 

^^{[  Vas  not  going  to  Florida.  She  waved  a 

,„    lag.    She  blew  a  bugle.    Strong.    In- 

wruptible. 
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"You'd  better  do  your  celebrating 
now,  Phinney,"  she  told  herself. 
"You're  going  to  be  singing  a  different 
song  once  you  get  back  to  Mrs.  Moody's 
establishment." 

She  would  leave  while  the  boys  were 
napping.  It  meant  getting  home  after 
dark,  but  it  would  spare  them  a  fare- 
well scene.  Then  she  stopped  her  pack- 
ing and  sat  staring  at  nothing.  She 
suddenly  realized  she  might  never  see 
them  again. 

BABY  sitting  is  just  pulling  wool  over 
your  own  eyes;  it's  all  just  a  lie  and 
a  delusion — pretending  the  children  are 
yours,  pretending  they  love  you.  But 
she  was  an  old  simpleton.  All  her  life 
she  had  been  a  clown,  back  in  school 
even.  She  had  known  she  would  never 
be  loved,  and  she'd  told  herself  being 
laughed  at  was  almost  the  same  thing. 
Good  old  Phinney,  she's  a  scream.  It 
wasn't  true;  there's  no  substitute  for 
being  loved.  And  children  love  their 
own  flesh  and  blood,  not  baby  sitters. 
In  a  year  or  two  the  boys  would  forget 
she  had  ever  existed.  She'd  get  another 
job — maybe  some  old  lady  would  take 
her  on  as  a  companion.  Some  cranky 
old  lady.  .  .  . 

"Come  on,  boys.  Nap  time.  Time  for 
the  bears  to  crawl  into  the  old,  hoUow 
tree.  Winter's  coming."  She  laid  out 
socks,  shoes,  so  it  would  be  easy  for 
Mrs.  Julian  when  they  woke  up.  They'd 
be  upset  for  a  while,  finding  Phinney 
gone. 

The  boys  fell  asleep  before  she  left 
the  room.  Weak,  she  took  a  last  look. 
They  lay,  identical  even  in  sleep.  Both 
with  an  arm  flung  over  the  head, 
both  with  lips  slightly  open.  "Oh,  the 
beauty  of  it,"  Phinney  whispered,  "the 
beauty  and  the  wonder!"  For  the  first 
time  in  thirty  years,  tears  ran  down  her 
face. 

"Phinney,  will  you  come  to  the  tele- 
phone?" Mrs.  Julian  called.-  "Mr.  Dill 
wants  to  talk  to  you." 

Phinney  tried  to  explain.  "So  I  de- 
termined that  the  boys  would  be  good, 
and  with  all  my  conscious  will  I  tried  to 
make  them  good.  But  the  wicked  wish 
was  in  my  heart,  and  it  is  the  heart  that 
children  respond  to.  If  for  that  infamy 
I  was  rewarded  with  a  trip  to — Flor- 
ida!" The  "Florida"  came  out  with  a 
sigh,  as  Ponce  de  Leon  might  have 
breathed  it.  believing  in  the  fountain 
he  had  heard  about. 

"I  see,"  Mr.  Dill  said,  slowly.  "I  un- 
derstand exactly,  Phinney."  And  prob- 
ably he  did;  he  was  a  very  fine  young 
man.  "Even  though  you  do  not  come 
to  Florida,  you  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  you  made  the  right  decision." 

"Yes,  yes,  exactly." 

"You  have  the — joy  of  knowing  you 
were  strong  in  the  face  of  temptation." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  do." 

"Remember  when  you  first  came  to 
us,  Phinney?  You  told  me  you  had  a 
little  motto  for  your  baby  sitting? 
'They,  not  I.'  Now  look,  Phinney, 
couldn't  you  put  the  pleasure  they — 
the  boys — would  receive  in  having  their 
Phinney  in  Florida  with  them,  above 
your  desire  to  resist  temptation?" 

"What's  that?"  Phinney  asked.  "Their 
pleasure  in  having  me,  above  my  desire 
to  resist  temptation?"  It  was  a  little 
hard  to  figure,  but  it  sounded  right. 
"Why,  of  course.  How  selfish  I  have 
been!  We'll  leave  right  away.  Oh,  one 
thing,  Mr.  Dill.  It's  warm  there — we 
should  bring  bathing  suits?  I  thought 
so.  Mine's  red!"  Phinney  cackled.  It 
was  so  silly,  so  giddy  to  say  that.  But 
Mr.  Dill  had  hung  up.  Maybe  he  didn't 
hear  eternal  youth  affecting  her  al- 
ready. AAA 
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Each  year,  a  harassed  officer  moves  into  a  booth  behind  Gate  6  at  Phihidelphia's  Municipal 
Stadium.  As  the  man  who  runs  the  Army-Navy  game,  he  has  a  more  trying  day  tiian  the  players 


THERE  will  be  100,000  spectators,  more  or 
less,  in  Philadelphia's  vast  Municipal  Stadium 
for  the  forthcoming  fifty-third  meeting  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  football  squads.  Millions  more 
will  see  the  game  over  a  coast-to-coast  television 
hookup.  Yet  the  man  most  vitally  concerned  with 
the  smooth  operation  of  the  great  spectacle  will  be 
too  busy  to  see  much  of  it. 

He  is  Captain  Morris  D.  Gilmore,  USN,  An- 
napolis '11.  Navy  is  the  host  team  and  Captain 
Gilmore  is  the  goat.  Next  year  the  burden  of  all 
work  and  no  play  for  the  Army-Navy  game  will 
fall  on  the  shoulders  of  Colonel  Elliot  W.  Amick, 
USA,  West  Point  '38. 

The  1952  Army-Navy. game  will  be  the  twen- 
tieth Gilmore  has  attended,  but  not  seen,  in  his 
job  as  ticket  manager  for  the  Naval  Academy 
Athletic  Association.  His  opposite  number,  Colo- 
nel Amick,  is  in  his  seventh  year  on  the  job  and 
therefore  hasn't  amassed  as  much  experience,  nor 
as  many  headaches. 

In  all  football  games,  in  any  stadium,  the  head- 
aches are  the  same.  They  vary  in  size  with  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  stadium  in  which  they  are 
played.  Army-Navy  isn't  quite  typical,  because 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  tickets  are  sold  by  mail, 
rather  than  at  the  gate — a  fact  which  accounts  for 
the  existence  of  what  Gilmore  and  Amick  call  "the 
trouble  gate."   It  is  no  misnomer. 

On  the  blueprints  of  Municipal  Stadium,  the 
trouble  gate  appears  prosaically  as  "Gate  6,  Sec- 
tion SC,"  but  it's  different  from  the  others.  Two 
ticket  takers  and  a  special  policeman  guard  the  en- 
trance. There  are  reservation  booths  for  both 
Army  and  Navy  on  the  outside  of  the  stadium 
proper.  If  an  unhappy  customer  appears  at  the 
game  with  a  story  of  a  ticket  lost,  strayed  or  stolen, 
he  is  sent  to  Gate  6,  where  his  tale  is  listened  to  by 
one  of  two  men  stationed  in  one  of  the  outside 
booths. 

Should  the  story  pass  muster  at  the  outside 
booth,  the  details  are  phoned  to  Captain  Gilmore 
in  a  booth  just  25  feet  inside  Gate  6.  A  special  po- 
liceman escorts  the  fan  with  the  tale  of  woe  to 
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Captain  Gilmore.  If  a  history  is  ever  written  of 
all  the  zealots  who  have  attempted  to  crash  the 
"trouble  gate,"  credit  for  the  most  spectacular  try 
might  go  to  an  Army  officer.  Gilmore  recalls  an 
occasion  when  a  platoon  of  MPs  was  marched  up 
to  the  gate  by  a  young  captain  who  announced 
that  they  had  been  sent  to  "stand  guard"  over  the 
dignitaries  of  both  services.  The  officer  was  quite 
authoritative,  but  no  more  so  than  Gilmore,  who 
reminded  him  that  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  main- 
tain order  among  generals  and  admirals.  The 
MPs  about-faced  and  marched  off  sadly. 

Some  Typical  Hard-Luck  Stories 

"In  my  time,"  says  Captain  Gilmore,  "I've  lis- 
tened to  more  hard-luck  stories  than  any  bartender 
in  America.  One  year  a  man  came  up  and  dis- 
played a  handful  of  crumpled  cardboard  under 
my  nose. 

"'My  baby  daughter,'  he  told  me,  'chewed  up 
my  tickets.   What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?' 

"Another  time  a  fellow  came  up  and  said,  'I  left 
my  tickets  on  top  of  the  sideboard  back  home.  If 
you'll  let  me  call  my  wife  collect  in  Des  Moines, 
she'll  read  off  the  locations  of  the  seats  to  you.' 

"Checking  the  truth  of  these  stories  is  not  diffi- 
cult. I  move  the  files  from  the  athletic  office  out 
to  the  stadium  early  on  the  morning  of  the  game. 
On  the  application  blank  of  each  purchaser  are 
marked  the  locations  of  the  tickets  mailed  him.  It 
also  bears  his  signature,  so  it  isn't  much  trouble  to 
determine  if  he  is  the  McCoy  or  just  an  imagina- 
tive gate-crasher." 

As  a  precaution,  Army-Navy  tickets  carry  this 
notice  on  the  back:  "Once  delivered  this  ticket  will 
not  be  replaced  if  lost,  mislaid,  stolen,  mutilated  or 
destroyed.  This  ticket  not  redeemable.  NO  RE- 
TURN.S." 

The  disclaimer  protects  the  schools  against  any 
and  all  claims,  and  the  trouble  gate  is  merely  a 
courtesy  extended  to  the  customer  who  has  had 
a  mishap  with  his  tickets.  If  a  story  rings  true,  a 
duplicate  ticket  for  the  seats  is  written  out  with  the 


warning  that  if  the  person  or  persons  already  seated 
have  the  original  tickets,  the  seats  are  theirs  by 
right  of  occupation. 

"We  do  what  we  can,"  explains  Gilmore,  "but 
you  couldn't  play  Solomon  to  every  dispute  over 
a  seat." 

Not  all  of  the  headaches  that  arrive  at  the  trou- 
ble gate  are  caused  by  missing  tickets.  At  the  1950 
game,  when  Navy  was  the  host  school,  a  serious- 
minded  but  misguided  spectator  showed  up  with  a 
document  sufficiently  legal  to  impress  the  men  at 
the  trouble  gate!  The  spectator  had  decided  the 
Army-Navy  game  was  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  should  be  called  off.  The  cops  brought 
him  and  his  document  to  Captain  Gilmore. 

"When  this  chap  showed  me  the  paper  he  had,  I 
realized  why  there  was  such  consternation  among 
the  special  Pinkerton  police,"  said  Gilmore.  "It 
was  an  injimction  to  have  the  game  called  off  or 
else  to  have  President  Truman,  against  whom  the 
injunction  was  made  out,  show  cause  why  it  was 
permissible  to  let  the  game  be  played. 

"The  man  with  the  injunction  also  asked  to  see 
Captain  Gilmore,  not  knowing  he  was  speaking  to 
me.  I  turned  him  over  to  the  special  police  with 
instructions  that  they  take  the  complainant  to  Cap- 
tain Gilmore,  if  they  could  find  him.  I  stressed  the 
'if  and  it  was  the  last  1  saw  of  the  man  who  wanted 
to  call  olT  the  Army-Navy  game." 

Army  and  Navy  run  what  is  known  in  promo- 
tional circles  as  a  "tight  gate"  at  Municipal  Sta- 
dium, which  siinply  means  that  everybody  must 
have  a  ticket.  And  that  goes  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  generals,  admirals,  all  the  way 
down  to  the  concession  vendors,  the  special  cops 
and  even  the  members  of  the  Secret  Service  as- 
signed to  the  protection  of  the  President. 

No  sporting  event  has  had  the  honor  of  the  pres- 
ence of  various  Presidents  as  often  as  the  Army- 
Navy  game.  It  is  a  distinction  which  has  its 
headaches.  The  Secret  Service  is  understandably 
concerned  about  the  measures  taken  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  chief  executive.  The  day  before  the 
game,  the  agents  make  a  dry  run  over  the  route 
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to  be  taken  by  the  President  from  his  special  train 
on  its  siding  to  his  seat  in  the  stadium. 

They  also  take  a  good  look  at  the  seats  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  President  and  his  party.  They  inspect 
them  personally  in  what  Captain  Gilmore  calls 
"the  laying  on  of  hands."  And  it  is  literally  that, 
for  the  Secret  Service  men  inspect  them  for  con- 
cealed explosives,  time  bombs  or  maybe  merely 
splinters. 

The  Presidential  party  gets  its  coffee,  pop,  hot 
dogs  and  bouillon  from  a  private  concession  stand, 
supervised  by  the  Secret  Service.  There  are  usu- 
ally about  50  in  the  President's  party,  and  the  six 
or  ten  persons  who  serve  it  are  investigated  months 
in  advance  by  the  Secret  Service. 

"Don'ts"  for  Intermission  Stunts 

In  addition,  the  agents  demand  a  list  in  advance 
of  precisely  what  between-the-halves  stunts  will  be 
used  by  the  rival  cheerleaders.  There  are  two  im- 
portant don'ts  for  the  mid-game  stunts — don't  stop 
too  close  to  the  Presidential  box  and  don't  shoot 
off  firecrackers  or  anything  that  sounds  like  a  gun. 

The  average  spectator  at  an  Army-Navy  game 
doesn't  know  it,  but  there  are  eight  other  types  of 
tickets  as  well  as  the  one  used  by  him.  There  is  one 
for  the  special  officers,  one  for  the  working  press, 
one  for  the  telegraphers,  one  for  radio  and  tele- 
vision men,  one  for  still  photographers,  one  for 
runners  who  rush  the  photos  away  for  develop- 
ment, one  for  newsreel  photographers  and  one  for 
the  employees.  The  latter  contains  a  stern  admoni- 
tion on  the  reverse  side  that  its  holder  shall  not 
"crowd  in  the  way  of  spectators,  occupy  a  reserved 
seat  or  loiter  in  the  aisles." 

Gilmore  and  Amick  have  their  problems  with 
the  press,  radio  and  camera  men,  usually  over  mat- 
ters of  location  in  the  press,  radio-TV  or  photog- 
raphers stands,  precisely  as  the  promoters  of  other 
sports  events.  Most  of  the  tangles  are  straightened 
out  by  two  civilians — John  Cox  for  Navy  and  Joe 
Cahill  for  Army.  In  charge  of  press  relations  for 
their  respective  athletic  associations.  Cox  and  Ca- 
hill have  a  national  acquaintance  among  writers 
who  cover  sports  events  and  are  masters  at  pour- 
ing oil  on  troubled  waters. 

Gilmore  and  Amick  began  discussing  plans  for 
the  game  last  spring.  Gilmore,  with  the  advantage 
of  his  longer  experience,  usually  prepares  an 
agenda  for  their  meetings,  with  the  surprisingly 
stuffy  title  of  Matters  of  Mutual  Concern — sur- 


prising because  there  is  nothing  of  the  stuffed  shirt 
in  the  salty  old  sea  dog  who  commanded  a  sub- 
marine in  World  War  1  aind  was  called  out  of  re- 
tirement and  made  a  captain  in  World  War  II. 

The  items  listed  as  matters  of  mutual  concern 
expand  as  the  meetings  progress  and  grow  from 
year  to  year.  The  last  time  the  list  was  exposed  to 
public  view  it  contained  no  fewer  than  127  items, 
some  of  which  were  truly  astonishing.  They 
ranged  from  the  keys  to  the  gates  of  Municipal 
Stadium  to  such  matters  as  to  where  protocol  de- 
mands the  seating  of  Air  Force  generals  who  are 
not  alumni  of  either  service  school.  But  one  fact 
remains  constant — the  game  is  now  always  sched- 
uled for  the  Saturday  after  Thanksgiving. 

No  detail  is  too  small  to  command  the  com- 
bined attention  of  Gilmore  and  Amick  and  none 
too  self-obvious,  such  as  the  precaution  of  having 
the  keys  to  the  stadiuni  on  hand.  The  offer  of  the 
concessionaire  to  furnish  box  lunches  is  consid- 
ered and  his  bid  weighed. 

One  item  concerns  having  available  two  silver 
dollars  for  the  President,  or  ranking  dignitary,  to 
flip  when  the  rival  captains  call  the  pregamc  toss 
for  choice  of  goal.  And  having  two  silver  dollars 
is  not  an  inflationary  trend  but  simply  a  way  to 
maintain  the  traditional  custom  of  the  President 
of  presenting  one  to  each  of  the  captains. 

Although  Gilmore  or  Amick  has  to  unlock  the 
stadium  with  the  all-important  keys,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  Pinkerton  police  to 
close  it  and  make  a  complete  report  on  the  day's 
work  of  his  men  after  the  game  is  over.  The  re- 
ports are  invariably  entertaining  reading.  They 
record  all  articles  recovered,  with  overshoes  en- 
joying a  comfortable  lead  in  the  list  of  items  left 
behind.  Last  year,  there  were  31  overshoes  found 
(17  for  the  left  foot,  only  four  matching  pairs). 
Women's  earrings  rank  second  on  the  list,  again 
running  to  singletons  rather  than  pairs.  At  the 
1950  game,  two  filled  five-gallon  gasoline  cans,  one 
leaking  badly,  were  found.  They  were  never 
claimed  nor  was  their  presence  ever  explained. 

One  of  the  most  engaging  items  in  the  Pinkerton 
report  a  few  years  back  told  of  the  discovery  in 
one  of  the  rest  rooms  of  a  young  woman  who  was 
still  asleep  some  hours  after  the  game  had  ended 
and  who  could  give  neither  her  name,  her  address 
nor  the  names  or  addresses  of  those  who  had  been 
in  her  party.  She  was  sent  off  in  a  radio  car  to 
await  identification.  "Seemed  intoxicated,"  the 
report  noted  cautiously.  AAA 
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Because  our  budget  operates  on  an  annual,  hand-to-mouth  basis,  Russia  has 
edge  in  military  power.    To  pull  ahead,  we  need  a  "Four- Year  Plan"  of  our 
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THE  first  and  most  urgent  task  of  the  new  President  is 
to  establish  the  armed  power  of  the  United  States  on 
a  permanent  basis.  His  whole  foreign  policy  depends 
on  having  enough  military  power  to  command  the  respect 
of  foes  and  the  confidence  of  friends.  His  whole  domestic 
policy  depends  on  keeping  the  cost  of  his  military  program 
within  limits  that  will  permit  the  steady  and  healthy  growth 
of  our  civilian  economy. 

He  can't  even  begin  to  examine  this  problem  by  looking 
at  it  in  one-year  sections.  He  has  to  think  it  through  to  the 
end  of  his  term.  Otherwise,  he  becomes  vulnerable  to  the 
shifting  moods  of  successive  Congresses.  For  example,  a 
section  of  the  program  which  one  Congress  had  inaugu- 
rated might  be  eliminated  by  the  next,  with  resulting 
waste  of  money  and  damage  to  long-range  planning.  He 
needs  a  Four- Year  Military  Plan,  not  a  succession  of  one- 
year  military  budgets. 

He  needs  a  four-year  plan  because  modern  armament 
is  based  in  large  part  on  weapons  which  take  years  to  de- 
sign, produce  and  manufacture,  and  which  become  obsolete 
at  an  alarming  rate. 

Revolutionary  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  character 
of  armaments:  a  whole  series  of  revolutions — the  atomic 
revolution,  the  electronic  revolution,  the  jet-propulsion 
revolution.  If  we  had  to  fight  today,  we'd  fight  with  weap- 
ons that  were  designed  and  ordered  several  years  ago.  If 
we  have  to  fight  five  years  from  now,  we  would  be  in  serious 
danger  of  defeat  if  we  then  should  have  to  depend  wholly 
on  the  weapons  we  have  today — if  we  hadn't  been  produc- 
ing a  steady  flow  of  new  ones  and  yet  newer  ones  in  the 
meantime. 

Of  course,  I  mean  not  only  new  weapons,  but  a  con- 
stantly evolving  production  capacity,  backed  up  by  constant 
research  and  development — reaching  out  still  further  into 
the  future  to  grasp  and  control  miracles  at  which  today  we 
can  barely  guess,  but  which  will  be  the  grim  realities  of  to- 
morrow. 

But  our  new  President  doesn't  know  when  he  may  have 
to  fight.  His  job  isn't  to  be  ready  for  war  at  such-and-such 
a  date.  That  job  would  be  comparatively  simple.  His  prob- 
lem is  to  maintain  a  constant  state  of  readiness  over  the 
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period  of  his  term  of  ofiice — and  to  be  able  to  handl 
both  a  sound  structure  of  military  power  and  a 
civilian  economy  to  his  successor. 

He  will  have  to  have  a  careful,  well-considered 
year  program,  a  military  timetable  which  won't  be  "su 
to  change  without  notice."    To  get  the  needed  qualil 
permanence,  such  a  program  will  have  to  be  sponsoro 
the  President,  accepted  by  Congressional  leaders  of 
parties,  understood  and  supported  by  the  American  pe 
It  will  have  to  be  militarily  suflicient  for  its  purpose.  I| 
have  to  be  within  our  capacity  to  pay  for  year  after 
It  will  have  to  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  adjust! 
in  detail,  but  it  must  prescribe  a  minimum  level  of  ail 
power  which  all  the  world  will  know  we  are  going  to  d| 
tain,  and  which  we  are  clearly  and  visibly  capable  of  : 
taining  without  suffering  economic  decline. 

The  mechanics  of  such  a  program  can  be  simple  enJ 
at  the  beginning.    Three  things  are  needed:   (1)   a  sq 
plan;    (2)    agreement   by   Congressional   leaders   of 
parties  to  stick  with  it  through  the  next  four  years  (mc 
the  key  members  will  be  there  that  long  whatever  hap| 
at  the  mid-term  elections);   (3)   a  vigorous  campaig 
win  public   understanding  and  support.    Changes  ia| 
budgetary  laws  will  be  necessary  eventually  to  put  our 
tary  budgeting  on  a  permanent  four-year  basis,  but 
changes  should  be  left  for  thorough  study  as  we  go 
The  new  President  can't  risk  getting  bogged  down  in  a  | 
word  hassel;  what  he  needs  is  action. 

And  there  is  no  time  to  waste.   For,  as  Senator  Lyil 
Johnson's  Preparedness  Subcommittee  reported  last  j| 
"As  long  as  the  Soviets  hold  as  terrifying  an  edge  in 
tary  readiness  as  they  do  today,  there  is  little  hope  of  p|| 
in  the  world." 

The  Soviets  gained  that  edge,  despite  our  superio;! 
sources,  by  careful  and  determined  long-range  plan! 
based  on  a  fixed  and  implacable  purpose:  a  Soviet  wJ 
Where  we  are  losing  to  the  Reds  is  in  the  budget  b:l 
They  went  to  work  on  their  plan  as  soon  as  the  lastf 
was  over.  They've  been  plugging  right  along  ever  sil 
Their  fourth  Five- Year  Plan,  which  among  other  mil[ 
accomplishments  brought  the  MIG-15  fighter  plane 
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''''  tity  production  last  year,  began  in  1946 — at  the  very 
we  were  optimistically  demobilizing  the  most  power- 
ailitary  force  that  America  ever  possessed.  The  fifth 
Year  Plan  is  now  well  under  way — still  with  heavy 
lasis  on  arms  production.  When  it  ends  in  1955,  the 
Five- Year  Plan  will  begin;  it  is  even  now  being  blue- 
ed. 

^e  can't  overtake  and  surpass  that  kind  of  nonstop 
iry  program  by  what  Chairman  J.  H.  Kindelberger  of 
h  American  Aviation  calls  "the  stop-and-start,  hot- 
old,  do-and-don't"  methods  which  we've  clung  to  so 
We  can't  do  it  on  the  basis  of  jumping  from  "emer- 
f  to  "emergency,"  or  of  annual  knock-down-and- 
out  budget  battles. 

^e  can  do  it  only  by  opposing  to  the  enemy's  parade 
ive-Year  Plans  a  succession  of  successful  four-year 
,  one  of  each  Presidential  term — plans  supported  by 
sustained   effort   of   our 
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le  and  based  on  a  sound 

an  economy. 

f  we  start  now  the  job 

be  done.    We  have  the 

irces,  we  have  the  know- 

and  we  have  some  re- 

ling  momentum  from  the 

an  shot-in-the-arm. 

Ve  can't  match  the  Sovi- 

§csf|nan  for  man — we  don't 

to.    "We're   not,"  said 

inse  Secretary  Robert  A. 

tt,  "planning  to  square  dance  with  them."  The  Ameri- 

conception  of  war  is  a  matter  of  machines  first  and 

second:  of  firepower  rather  than  muscle  power.    We 

orlUbuild  more  and  better  war  machines  than  the  Soviets 

capable  of  producing  a  far  greater  and  more  terrible 

me  of  firepower  on  any  battlefield  than  they  can  pro- 

.   We  can  maintain  superiority  in  the  air,  with  flying 

lines,  some  with  human  pilots  in  them  and  some  with- 

We  can  maintain  command  of  the  seas  of  the  world 

per  cent  of  the  earth's  surface. 

ien  Ve  can't  keep  enough  military  force  for  all  these  pur- 

jei;  s  in  being  all  the  time,  year  in  and  year  out.   We'd  go 

ell)   **  trying  to  do  that.   But  we  can  do  these  three  neces- 

inings: 

;i)  Have  enough  "ready  force"  always  on  hand  to  pro- 
ourselves  against  fatal  injury  by  any  surprise  attack  of 
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which  the  enemy  is  capable,  and  to  hit  back  hard  if  such  an 
attack  is  launched. 

(2)  Maintain  a  steady  annual  production  of  weapons 
and  equipment,  so  controlled  as  to  provide  both  for  the 
systematic  flow  of  new  material  to  the  ready  force,  and  for 
rapid  expansion  to  full-scale  production  of  current  types 
if  necessary. 

(3)  Accumulate  a  modest  reserve  of  weapons  and 
trained  man  power  sufficient  to  bridge  the  time  gap  between 
any  future  M  day  and  the  attainment  of  full-scale  mobiliza- 
tion, while  avoiding  wasteful  obsolescence. 

These  are  the  objectives  of  our  present  (post-Korea) 
defense  program. 

Their  end  purpose  is  to  provide  the  essential  element 
of  force  in  what  Harvard  University's  McGeorge  Bundy, 
writing  in  the  October  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  calls  "the 
new  imperatives"  of  our  national   policy:    (1)    that  our 

principles  and  purposes  re- 
quire us  to  oppose  and  re- 
strain Soviet  imperialism;  (2) 
that  we  cannot  do  this  alone; 
(3)  that  we  must  do  it  with- 
out a  third  world  war.  "In 
short,"  Bundy  writes,  "the 
United  States  must  act  with 
friends  and  against  enemies, 
for  freedom  and  peace." 

We  have  come  to  accept- 
ance of  the  new  imperatives 
with  reluctance.  We  think  and 
act  in  terms  of  "emergencies"  because  we've  been  clinging 
to  the  idea  that  a  quiet,  peaceful  world  is  the  normal  state 
of  affairs,  to  which — when  the  particular  emergency  at 
hand  has  been  dealt  with — we  may  joyously  return. 

But  in  the  mind  of  the  average  American  there  has  been 
growing  the  realization  that  something  is  wrong  with  this 
picture.  He  is  now  beginning  to  see  that  Soviet  hostility 
and  Soviet  threat  represent  the  new  normalcy,  with  which 
Americans  must  learn  to  live  as  their  pioneer  forefathers 
once  had  to  live:  one  hand  on  the  plow  and  the  other  hold- 
ing a  loaded  rifle. 

The  new  President  is  the  beneficiary  of  the  new  dawn 
of  realism.  He  can  do  what  Mr.  Truman  probably  could 
not  have  done — he  can  arm  the  United  States  on  a  long- 
term  basis,  he  can  give  adequate  military  expression  to  the 
national  necessities  without  having  to  stand  in  the  market 


The  author  has  been  a  writer  on 
military  affairs  since  1930,  when 
he  completed  eight  years'  service 
with  the  Military  Intelligence  Re- 
serve. He  is  now  president  of  the 
Association  of  Radio  ISews  Ana- 
lysts, and  a  syndicated  columnist 
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Ejong-range  planning  can  build  our  defenses  up — u^hile  it  cuts  our  taxes  down 


-|i:e  yelling,   "Aiix  armes,  citoyens!" 
y  time  the  Kremlin  shows  signs  of 
1  behavior. 

iut  his  program  cannot  be  just  a 
iiriitary  blueprint.   It  will  have  to  take 
I  thj  civilian  economy  into  account.    It 
|is,ie  civilian  economy  that  has  to  sup- 
fo\l  the  armaments,  and  to  provide  the 
jcnd  base  for  expansion  if  the  danger 
jjwar  increases.    Today,  the  defense 
am  is  big  business — the  biggest 
"ness  the  world  has  ever  seen.   The 
ian  economy  has  to  pay  the  ex- 
es of  that  business,  which  means 
all  of  us  have  to  pay  for  it  out  of 
We're   coming   to   realize   that 
e  going  to  have  to  go  on  paying  for 
r  a  long  time  to  come — how  long 
ody  knows. 

e're  worried  and  confused — and 
reason.  It  is  a  tremendous  burden 
we're  assuming.  We  want  to  be 
it's  no  heavier  than  it  need  be;  that 
e  getting  a  dollar's  worth  of  se- 
ity  for  every  dollar  we  spend.  We 
t  to  be  sure  that  our  money  isn't 
g  wasted  by  extravagance,  bad 
agement  or  faulty  planning. 
is  up  to  the  new  President  to  meet 
our  defense  needs  and  our  fiscal 
a  ieties  by  proposing  a  sound  pro- 
gm  which  the  majority  of  us  can  un- 
d  itand  and  go  along  with,  and  which 
A  be  within  our  means. 
\t  the  outset,  he  has  one  big  asset 
;  one  big  headache.  He  has  a  reason- 
/  good  military  program  actually  in 
cess.  But  the  impulsion  that  started 
wearing  off. 

following  a  Churchill  Formula 

)ur  present  military  program  really 

SI  ted  moving  in  a  burst  of  energy  in 

1  0,  sparked  by  the  electric  shock  of 

Krea.      It     has     followed     Winston 

Circhill's  classic  formula  for  a  mili- 

t;    build-up:  "The  first  year  you  get 

hing,  the  second  year  a  trickle,  the 

J  year  a  flood."    By  the  spring  of 

^  we'll  be  getting  what  amounts  to 

iod  of  weapons  and  military  equip- 

t,  all  right.    But  then  comes  the 

p  blem  of  throttling  down  that  flood 

til  good  steady  flow — and  keeping  the 

flv  going  thereafter  as  long  as  the 

^  iet  peril  continues  to  exist. 

he  undertaking  will  require  more 
ua  a  temporary  burst  of  energy.    It 
»   take  sustained  purpose,  sustained 
e  rt,  sustained  sacrifice.    It  will  take 
ii'lligent  understanding,   too,   of   the 
h  d  fact  that  military  power  cannot  be 
)i;kpiled  these  .days. 
he  huge  and  cruelly  expensive  ma- 
les of  modern  war  are  quickly  out- 
sed.  The  "simple"  solution  of  piling 
u  huge    reserve   stocks   of   weapons 
SI  ply  leads  to  an  expensive  arsenal  of 
0  descent  weapons  in   a   few  years. 
1i  only   long-range   solution   is   the 
nintqnance  of  "production  in  being" 
hich  involves  operating  facilities  at 
■  j(tled-down,     artificial,     sometimes 
0  rcostly  rates.  Thus,  a  constant  flow 
new  weapons  can   be   maintained, 
!  each  production  order  embodying 
latest  improvements. 
his  process  is  far  from  simple.  Not 
does  it  involve  tens  of  thousands 
-ontractors — failure  by  just  one  of 
m,  producing  an  essential  gadget, 
d  tie  up  a  whole  production  sched- 
-but   it   involves   the   complicated 
tion  of  "lead  time."    Lead  time  is 
lime  it  takes  from  the  placing  of  an 
T  until  the  delivery  of  the  com- 

llier'g  for  November  29,  1952 
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I  am  loud  in  springtime's  praise. 
On  summer,  too,  I'm  sold; 
Fall — I  love  her  mellow  days. 
But  winter  leaves  me  cold. 

— JEAN  LEEDALE   KNIGHT 


pleted  item.  It  is  21  to  24  months  for 
fighter  aircraft,  30  to  36  months  for 
bombers,  about  18  months  for  tanks. 

These  figures  apply  to  items  that  are 
actually  in  production. 

To  get  production  started  on,  say  a 
new  aircraft  which  is  just  coming  out 
of  the  experimental  stage  takes  much 
longer — usually  three  to  five  years.  The 
full  bomber  cycle,  for  example — from 
the  preliminary  sketches  through  de- 
sign, experiment,  test,  tooling  up  and 
finally  to  actual  quantity  production — 
is  8  to  10  years.  The  accumulation  of 
essential  reserves  must  take  these  time 


intervals  into  account:  on  long  lead- 
time  items  you  need  a  larger  reserve 
than  you  do  on  short  lead-time  items. 
All  of  which,  said  Major  General  Wil- 
liam O.  Reeder  rather  plaintively  to  a 
Congressional  committee  last  spring, 
"I  guess  is  one  of  the  main  excuses  for 
people  like  me — to  use  some  judgment 
in  differentiating  between  all  these 
items." 

General  Reeder — who  is  the  Army's 
Deputy  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-4- — 
has  only  Army  procurement  to  trouble 
him.  When  you  extend  the  problem  of 
"using  some  judgment"  to  the  arms 
program  as  a  whole,  and  to  its  relation- 
ship to  the  civilian  economy  which 
must  support  it,  the  demands  on  sound 
judgment  are  enough  to  appall  the 
stoutest  mind  and  the  most  serene  self- 
confidence.  Noi  are  the  complications 
confined  to  the  area  of  executive  de- 
cision. 

Congress  has  to  be  resold  on  the 
program  every  year  and  in  grueling  de- 
tail. Already  Congressional  feet  are 
dragging.  Anyone  who  reads  the  1952 
hearings  on  the  military  appropriations 
can  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
The  Korean  momentum  is  evaporating 
— and  not  in  Congress  alone,  as  witness 
the  so-called  stretch-out,  decided  upon 
by  President  Truman  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  fiscal  reasons,  which 
has  postponed  the  date  for  attaining 
our  needed  force  levels  from  mid- 1954 
to  late  1955. 

There  are  plenty  of  voices  calling  for 
further  postponements,  amid  a  clamor 
of  contradictions  about  how  to  pay  the 
bill.  "We're  acting,"  says  Bernard  M. 
Baruch,  "like  a  family  party  starting 
out  for  an  afternoon  ride  in  a  converti- 
ble, and  spending  so  much  time  argu- 
ing whether  the  top  should  be  up  or 
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'Oh,  why  can't  you  be  like  the  other 
husbands,  Ed,  and  just  sit  around 
drinking  and  playing  cards  before  a 
roaring  fire  when  you  go  hunting?'* 
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down  that  they  never  get  anywhere." 
The  spectacle  of  shilly-shallying  is 
alarming  our  friends  and — we  may  be 
sure — encouraging  our  enemies. 

One  cause  of  our  recent  differences 
with  the  French,  for  example,  was  our 
inability  to  give  Defense  Minister  Rene 
Pleven  definite  assurance  that  our  pro- 
gram of  purchasing  arms  in  Europe 
would  continue  during  a  two-  or  three- 
year  period. 

As  for  the  Soviets,  by  1954  they  will 
begin  to  acquire  a  long-range  jet 
bomber  force,  and  their  atomic  produc- 
tion will  have  made  what  the  Pentagon 
calls  "significant"  progress.  And  in 
the  meantime,  they  watch  us. 

A  Hardheaded  Soviet  Opinion 

The  Soviet  leaders  are  practical  peo- 
ple. They  believe  in  the  tangible  evi- 
dence of  facts  and  deeds.  W.  Averell 
Harriman,  who  has  the  distinction  of 
nearly  always  having  been  right  about 
the  Soviets,  says  they  are  still  convinced 
that  the  "contradictions  of  the  capitalist 
system"  will  in  the  end  render  the  free 
world  incapable  of  unified  effort,  but 
that  they  still  retain  a  healthy  respect 
for  American  productive  capacity — as 
Stalin  testified  at  the  end  of  the  last  war. 

Nothing  could  be  more  important 
than  to  convince  the  men  in  the  Krem- 
lin that  despite  the  "contradictions  of 
the  capitalist  system"  we  can  and  will 
channel  that  industrial  potential  of  ours 
into  an  orderly,  cohesive,  long-term 
military  program.  They  will  be  waiting 
to  see  what  happens  after  January  20th. 
If  what  they  see  arouses  certain  mis- 
givings, they  quite  likely  will  tone 
down  their  policies  and  take  a  long  new 
look  at  any  proposal  involving  the  risk 
of  war. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  fate  of  America 
and  of  the  woild  may  be  decided  in  the 
next  Presidential  term. 

Hence  the  challenge — and  the  op- 
portunity— which  the  new  President 
must  face. 

He  can't  meet  the  challenge  or  grasp 
the  opportunity  by  using  Soviet  meth- 
ods. He  cannot  compel  sustained  effort 
and  sustained  sacrifice  from  his  fellow 
citizens  as  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  can 
compel  their  slaves.  Where  they  com- 
mand, he  must  persuade.  Where  they 
can  by  decree  deprive  the  civilian  econ- 
omy of  all  but  the  barest  necessities  of 
life  in  order  to  devote  the  bulk  of  its 
national  production  to  military  ends, 
he  must  make  crystal  clear  to  the 
American  people  not  only  what  he 
wants,  but  why  he  wants  it  and  why  it 
is  in  their  interest  to  give  it  to  him. 

"It  would  be  better,"  says  Mr.  Ba- 
ruch, "if  he  could  do  that  on  his  first 
day  in  office.  The  psychological  ap- 
proach in  these  things  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  the  material  substance.  Maybe 
more  important." 

As  the  new  President  takes  office 
next  January,  the  period  of  peak  mili- 
tary production  under  the  post-Korea 
schedules  will  just  be  getting  under  way 
— the  "flood."  The  rate  of  production 
will  reach  from  ten  to  ten  and  a  half 
billions  a  quarter,  and  will  continue  at 
that  rate  throughout  1953  and  most  of 
1954. 

By  June  30,  1953,  modernization  of 
the  weapons  of  the  active  Army  will 
have  been  substantially  completed. 
More  important,  perhaps,  than  the  ac- 
tual new  weapons  is  the  fact  that  the 
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whole  Army  will  have  been  brought 
within  the  scope  of  a  harmonious  and 
well-planned  "weapons  system"  of  in- 
terlocking and  interdependent  elements 
instead  of  having  an  armament  that 
"just  grew." 

Also  in  1953,  the  new  antiaircraft 
guided  missiles  will  begin  to  appear  in 
significant  numbers,  greatly  increasing 
our  home  security  against  surprise 
atomic  attack.  The  Air  Force  will  still 
be  in  the  build-up  period  toward  its 
stretched-out  1955  goal  of  143  wings; 
and  the  Navy  will  be  far  along  in  its 
work  on  the  world's  first  atom-powered 
submarine.  The  Eniwetok  atomic  ex- 
periments scheduled  for  this  fall  will  be 
undergoing  evaluation;  and  some  tacti- 
cal atomic  weapons  may  be  in  the  hands 
of  troops. 

These  are  notable  advances,  all  told. 
But  they  obviously  represent — save 
for  the  modernization  of  the  Army — 
way  stations  in  our  timetable  and  not 
terminal  points  marking  the  comple- 
tion of  definite  stages  in  our  never- 
ending  journey  toward  the  goal  of 
national  security. 

Looking  Two  Years  Ahead 

In  1954,  peak  production  will  begin 
to  taper  off  in  the  last  quarter.  By  that 
time,  the  Army  will  have  added  the 
weapons  that  it  needs  to  provide  50  per 
cent  equipment  for  the  National  Guard 
and  10  per  cent  for  the  Class  A 
Organized  Reserve  units.  The 
Navy,  possibly  in  the  late  sum- 
mer, perhaps  a  little  earlier,  will 
commission  the  USS  Forrestal, 
first  of  the  new  series  of  giant 
aircraft  carriers  which  are  ex- 
pected greatly  to  extend  our 
atomic  striking  power.  The  fall 
of  1954  will  also  sec  the  modern- 
ization of  the  last  of  the  24  fleet 
aircraft  carriers  of  the  Essex 
type,  and  the  rearmament  of  195 
destroyers  with  the  new  three- 
inch  50-caliber  antiaircraft  gun. 
The  Air  Force  will  probably 
reach  a  level  of  120  operating 
groups  by  the  end  of  '54. 

Abroad,  1954  is  notable  as  the 
first  year  in  which  we  can  hope 
to  see  German  divisions  added 
to  the  defenses  of  Western  Eu- 
rope— provided  there  are  no  po- 
litical roadblocks  and  provided 
reasonable  American  aid  con- 
tinues available. 

Now,  let's  be  really  optimistic 
for  one  happy  moment. 

Let  us  imagine  that  in  the 
spring  of  1953,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  consulted 
with  his  advisers — military,  eco- 
nomic and  political — and  has 
settled  on  the  general  outlines  of 
a  four-year  military  program. 
Let's  imagine  that  this  program 
involves  reaching  the  present 
force-levels  as  now  planned  (in 
1955)  plus  a  reasonable  four- 
year  military-aid  program  for 
our  allies,  and  that  it  also  pro- 
poses to  maintain,  right  through 
1956  and  1957,  a  steady  flow  of 
controlled  production  to  keep 
all  these  forces  modernly  armed, 
to  provide  suitable  reserves,  to 
keep  in  being  a  "production 
base"  capable  of  rapid  and  or- 
derly wartime  expansion  and  to 
continue  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Let's  imagine  th?t,  having  de- 
termined the  general  scope  and 
direction  of  this  program,  the 
President  has  called  in  the  Con- 
gressional leaders  of  both  parties 


(the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
in  each  House,  the  chairmen  and  senior 
minority  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations, Foreign  Affairs,  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appropriations  Committees) 
outlined  the  program  to  them,  submit- 
ted estimates  of  its  cost,  and  invited 
their  concurrence.  And  let's  imagine 
that,  after  a  certain  amount  of  backing 
and  filling,  he  has  succeeded  in  his  per- 
suasions; and  thereafter  published  the 
whole  program  to  the  country  and  the 
world  as  America's  pledge  of  readiness 
to  face  and  meet  the  new  imperatives 
of  her  destiny. 

What,  under  these  conditions,  would 
be  the  prospects  he  might  see  before 
him  as  he  looked  forward  from  1954 
to  1955? 

They  would  be  something  like  this: 

Our  Army  will  in  1955  not  only  have 
its  active  forces  fully  ready,  but  in  that 
year  will  for  the  first  time  see  its  "ready 
reserve"  reach  the  proposed  force-level 
necessary  for  the  quick  mobilization, 
with  fully  trained  personnel,  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Class  A  reserve  units. 

Our  Navy  will  have  the  second  For- 
restal-class  carrier  in  commission,  will 
have  substantially  completed  its  reserve 
program  and  would  therefore  be  able 
to  back  up  its  first-line  ships  with  a 
swift  and  orderly  mobilization  which 
would  at  full  strength  include  no  fewer 
than  32  fleet  aircraft  carriers,  com- 
pletely armed  with  jet  aircraft. 
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Our  Air  Force  will  have  reacl^ 
full  planned  .strength  of  143  wiiZa 
which  126  are  to  be  combat  wingiS 
new  long-range  B-52  jet  bombejm 
be  almost  ready,  backed  by  B-' 
diums  and  by  long-range  escort.fi 
The  Air  Defense  Command  p||it{ 
Army's    Antiaircraft    Commandlil 
new  guns  and  newer  guided  nU 
will  be  able  to  make  any  air  attko 
this    country    a    risky    enterpri 
deed.   The  Tactical  Air  Commai 
be  able  to  give  good  jet  air  cover  to 
ground  troops  and  some  help    g 
Allies  too. 

And  our  atomic  program  wiita 
made  notable  advances. 

I 
Effects  on  European  Mor. 

Best  of  all,  everybody  would] 
that  this  was  no  flash  in  the  p; 
having  put  on  this  military  mi 
were  firmly  committed  to  keep 
it  with  a  sustaining  diet.    It  wou 
fair  guess  that  the  effect  on  ou| 
of  this  visible  resolve  would  h 
ready  been  electric;  that  the 
the  Lisbon  conference  would  ha 
attained,  that  the  new  Europeai 
would  be  close  to  reality  (inclui 
12  German  divisions)  and  that 
scale  of  military  production  in  1 
would  mark  the  advance  of  oi' Ei 
ropean  friends  toward  a  new  1  el 
military   self-sufficiency,   and  h  ce  |. 
scaling  off  of  the  need  foilirej' 
American  contribution  t  tha 
defense. 

Very  fine  indeed,  I  ca  bi 
somebody  remarking.  Bi  wl 
about  the  American  ta:ayi 
and  the  civilian  economy  3d 
mentioned  so  tenderly?  Vlil 
four-year  idea  save  tax  a^;: 
any  money?  Will  it  help  d  i 
my  tax  bill? 

Long-range  planning 
tary  procurement  based 
tablished  force-levels  is  t! 
way  that   any  really  sig: 
sums  can  be  saved  in  milill 
penditures.   Certainly,  w; 
extravagance    can    be   a 
out  and  eliminated.    Mui 
ready  being  done  along  th| 
Millions,  even  tens  of 
are  being  saved.    But  b\ 
ings,  in  terms  of  tax  cuts 
size,  mean  billions,  not  nj 

Points  out  Secretary 
"The  area  of  big  savings  il 
in  the  area  of  big  costs, 
are  only  two  such  areas -m 
power  and  procurement  R( 
saving  in  either  area  is  in  pai 
ble  from  long-range  p  loi 
and  financing. 

The  military  program  ill 
ways  be  expensive,  howev  ec 
nomically  administered,  it ' 
must  remember  that  we 
ing  under  conditions  wb| 
American  generation  has 
face  before.  "We  are  n< 
late  Admiral  Forrest  SI 
once  said,  "living  in  the! 
zone  of  peace,  or  the  blac 
of  war,  but  in  the  gray  :| 
between.  It's  a  tough  spc 
in."  It  is  indeed,  and  it 
own  peculiar  problems, 
new  and  unpleasant.  F< 
problems,  new  solutions  t  u 
dicated.  If  they  are  to  si 
cessful  solutions  over  tl  lei 
pull,  they  must  be  und  ite 
and  supported  by  us  all. 

If  they  are  not  succes!  il 
lutions  over  the  long  pi . 
future  passes  into  the  hj  is 
the  enemy.  Ah' 
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HARRY  DEVLIN 


Give  'Em  Time  to  Co-operate 


AN  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIALIST  recently 
made  an  off-the-record  remark  which,  although 
it  was  rather  grimly  facetious,  was  painfully 
true.  "There's  nothing  wrong  with  our  military 
production,"  he  said,  "that  a  third  world  war 
wouldn't  cure."  Needless  to  say,  a  third  world 
war  is  the  last  thing  that  he  or  any  other  Ameri- 
can industrialist  wants. 

What  he  meant,  of  course,  was  that  this 
country  still  has  the  physical  and  mechanical 
capabilities  to  arm  itself  for  total  war,  in  spite 
of  the  lags  and  drags  of  the  stop-and-start  policy 
which  Mr.  Truman  and  the  last  three  Con- 
gresses have  followed  since  1946.  But  how  to 
put  military  production  on  an  effective  basis 
without  the  terrible  compulsion  of  total  war  is 
another  matter.  And  it  is  a  matter  which  George 
Fielding  Eliot  takes  up  in  this  issue  of  Collier's. 
His  four-year  plan  of  procurement  and  produc- 
tion, to  coincide  with  the  start  of  each  new 
Presidential  term,  seems  to  us  sound  and 
balanced.  We  believe  it  deserves  the  serious 
attention  of  the  American  people,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  new  government  that  takes  over  in 
January. 

Mr.  Eliot  does  not  minimize  the  difficulties 
of  trying  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  or  of  trying 
to  provide  butter  for  the  table  as  well  as  arms 
for  the  arsenal.  He  doesn't  kid  himself  or  his 
readers  about  the  tremendous  job  of  aiding  our 
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friends  throughout  the  world  and  building  up 
our  own  strength  without  breaking  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer's  back. 

He  doesn't  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  a  head  start  in  such  military  items  as 
jet  aircraft.  He  recognizes  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment has  a  superficial  advantage  over  the 
free  nations  because  it  can  order  rather  than 
persuade,  and  because  it  supports  its  enslaved 
subjects  at  a  low  level  of  subsistence.  Yet  he  is 
not  pessimistic,  and  his  readers  should  not  be. 
We  Americans  don't  need  to  despair.  We  need 
to  face  the  facts  of  mid-twcnticth-century  life. 

Somebody  once  defined  middle  age  as  a  time 
when  you  think  you'll  be  feeling  better  in  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  the  United 
States  has  taken  a  sort  of  middle-aged  attitude 
toward  Communist  aggression  since  the  end  of 
World  War  11.^  It  has  gone  from  emergency  to 
emergency,  always  hoping  that  things  would 
quiet  down  so  it  could  go  back  to  a  peaceful,  un- 
troubled life.  And  its  President  and  postwar 
Congresses  have  helped  to  encourage  that  atti- 
tude.  They  know  better. 

After  seven  years  of  uneasy  peace  and  now 
limited  war,  it  is  clear  that  there  will  be  no 
overnight  miracle.  It  is  also  clear  that  the 
United  States  must  do  better  than  it  has  been 
doing  if  it  is  to  gain  the  strength  that  promises 
peace.    There  has  been  consistent  talk  about 


this  since  the  Korean  fighting  started,  but  L 
consistent  action.  Mr.  Eliot  thinks  that  yt-  -a 
to-ycar,  haphazard  budgeting  and  procuringU  u 
largely  responsible  for  this  lack.  We  are  L  •-• 
that  our  readers  will  agree  with  his  reasonfle  i^ 
suggestion  that  the  United  States  should  at  l|it 
try  to  match  Soviet  Russia  in  orderly,  1«| 
range  planning. 

But  besides  consistent  action  the  country 
needs  consistent  leadership.  It  needs  a  Pii 
dent  who  will  tell  the  people  the  blunt  tith  i 
about  what  must  be  done,  even  if  the  truliis  ' 
unpleasant.  If  the  new  President,  with  the  «  i 
Congress'  support,  will  do  this,  and  if  both  jiU 
do  their  honest  best  to  divorce  this  suprerjly 
important  task  of  defense  from  politics  id 
vote-currying,  we  feel  confident  that  indury 
and  labor  and,  in  fact,  the  great  majority  o  ill 
Americans  will  do  what  is  required  of  thn, 
and  do  it  willingly. 

Maybe  that's  a  Utopian  four-year  plan,  ut 
it's  certainly  worth  hoping  for  and  working  r 

How  Our  Heart  Bleeds 

THE  IMPERIALIST,  Wall  Street-domim  id 
lackeys  of  capitalism  are  giving  a  grievous  I  id 
time  to  the  Daily  Worker,  New  York's  C>  y 
munist  newspaper.  The  Worker  owes  a  lo 
bills  to  those  lackeys,  and  it  needs  doug 
something  like  $50,000,  but  quick,  accordg 
to  a  front-page  appeal  for  funds. 

This  state  of  fiscal  frustration  is  more  or  is 
chronic  with  the  Commie  mouthpiece.  list 
year  it  passed  the  hat  to  the  tune  of  $200,C), 
This  year  it  has  already  asked  for  $100,iO 
from  its  readers,  and  has  collected  $95,C|). 
But  the  paper  just  isn't  prospering.  Daily  V- 
erage  circulation  is  down  from  20,336  last  jlir 
to  13,212  in  1952.  The  Sunday  edition  k 
dropped  in  a  year  from  67,199  to  43,937.  /d 
that  readership  is  by  no  means  confined  to  pj  y 
members. 

For  instance,  we  get  the  Daily  Worker  I  e 
at  Collier's.  We  find  it  quite  a  fascinaig 
source  of  information,  amusement  and  aggraji- 
tion.  So  do  a  lot  of  other  magazines,  newsii- 
pers  and  libraries.  So,  undoubtedly,  do 
State  Department,  the  FBI  and  numerous  ot^r 
government  agencies.  So  do  a  good  many  m( 
bers  of  Congress.  We  don't  know  w 
percentage  of  the  paper's  circulation  we  n 
Communists  account  for,  but  it  must  be  con;; 
erable. 

We  don't  know  how  many  dues-paying  mti- 
bers  subscribe  to  this  course  in  required  rel- 
ing.  But  whatever  the  figure  is,  the  Work's 
circulation  doesn't  speak  very  well  for  Comri- 
nism's  popular  appeal.  The  American  braiih 
of  the  party  is  thirty-three  years  old.  In  its  If* 
time  the  population  of  the  U.S.  has  increased|y 
about  50,000,000.  But  if  the  Worker's  cirS- 
lation  is  a  criterion,  the  party  has  declined. 

We  don't  minimize  the  Communist  par's 
actual  and  potential  power  as  an  instrumemif 
espionage  and  sabotage.  We  don't  discount  je 
danger  of  allowing  its  members  in  stratec 
posts,  both  military  and  civilian.  But  wejO 
think  that  Communism'  can  be  combated  n:  it 
successfully  by  making  a  careful  search  for  ;  d 
taking  careful  aim  at  the  small,  disciplirl, 
dedicated,  hard  core  of  the  party,  rather  tin 
by  firing  bird  shot  indiscriminately  at  the  boc  i. 
saps  and  suckers  who  have  flirted  with  Conn  *• 
nism  at  one  time  or  another. 

Collier's  for  November  29,  1  I 
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oC^ck^me^ 


movie  actress, 
says,  "After 
smoking  Camels  for  30' days,  I 
knew  how  thoroughly  enjoyabk^a 
cigarette  can  be!" 


star,  says, 
"Sure,  I'd  walk  a  mile  for  a  Camel! 
No  other  cigarette  tastes  as  good  or 
gives  me  such  pleasure." 


^2it^cM^/2ea 


^^t^fc^lfe    Metropolitan 
CJ~  opera  star. 


says,  "The  test  of  time  told  me 
how  mild  and  how  enjoyable 
Camels  are  week  after  week!" 


^^A*f     movie  stai 
says,  "I'v 
smoked  Camels  since  college, 
know  why  they  say,  Once  a  Camel 
smoker,  always  a  Camel  smoker'.! 


Hollywood  star,  says,  "When  I  tried 
Camels,  I  found  I  was  enjoying 
cigarettes  more  than  ever!" 


Metropolitan  Opera  star, 
says,  "I  found  by  steady 
smoking  that  Camels 
have  just  the  mildness 
and  flavor  I  wanted." 


THERE  MUST  BE  A  REASON  WHY  these  popular  stars 
smoke  Camel  —  America's  most  popular  cigarette  —  as  their 
steady  smoke!  Smoke  Camels,  and  only  Camels,  for  30  days! 
Prove  to  yourself  by  steady  smoking  how  mild  and  good  tasting 
Camels  are  .  .  .  pack  after  pack,  week  after  week.  See  why 


LEADS  ALL  OTHER 

BRANDS  BY  BILLIONS 

OF  CIGARETTES  PER  YEAR! 
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FIFTEEN    CENTS 


he  63d 


ALL-AMERICA 


the  practical  gift  with  the  personol  touch 


Here's  a  gift  to  kindle  a  merry  sparkle  in  eyes  that 
spy  it  under  the  Christmas  tree.  For  the  student  in 
the  family  the  Remington'  Quiet -titer  is  the  most 
practical  gift  you  can  give.  You  see,  tests  prove  that 
students  who  use  a  typewriter  earn  higher  grades— so 
your  gift  of  a  Quiet- titer  can  be  the  key  to  a  brighter 
future  for  the  fortunate  person  who  receives  it. 
In  giving  the  Remington  Quiet-riter  you  are 
expressing  your  discrimination  in  Christmas  gift 
selection  because  this  portable  typewriter  has  more 
practical,  useful  typing  features  .  .  .  gives  smoother, 
faster  typing  performance  .  .  .  and  has  a  sturdier 
construaion  than  any  other  portable  typewriter  made. 


Test-type  the  Quiet-riter  at  your  dealer's  today! 
Free  Touch  Method  Typing  Instruction  Book  and  deluxe 
carrying  case  included.  Ask  about  convenient  terms. 


'emington 


Mother  iays:  "I  know  I'll  be 
borrow inK  Quiet-riter  for 
my  social  correspondence." 


Dad  says:  "If  /  get  the 
chance,  I'll  type  some  of  my 
business  work  at  home,  too! " 


THE   COMPLETE   TYPEWRITER    IN    PORTABLE    SIZE    •    A    product    of    TS^ntSn^ftan.  T^MMuL 


WITH  AMAZING 
MIRACLE    TAB 

Exclusive  Miracle  Tab 
for  neat,  accurate  columns 
of    names,   dates,   figures. 


^auj3iva  comfort! 

MuiisimjwHar 

5trafcfiy-5eqt 

Briefs 


The  seat  panel 

stretches  up  and  down 

as  you  bend! 

The  comfort  of  Munsingwear 
knit  Stretchy-Seat  Briefs  is  best 
described  by  saying  you'll  find 
they're  as  easy  to  wear  as 
your  skin  !  You  see,  (1)  The 
horizontal  rib  seat  stretches 
up  and  down  as  you  bend. 

(2)  The  pouch  assures 
positive  no-chafe  comfort. 

(3)  The  no-gap  vertical  fly 
is  self-adjusting.  Best  way 
for  you  to  prove  it  is 
to  buy  a  pair  and  wear 
'em  .  .  .  today ! 


Halfways 


Three- 
quarter 
Longies 


Longies 


$1.50    )     $1.95        $2.25 


Muiisiiigweaf 

FOR  COMFORT  AND  FIT  IT  MUST  BE  KNIT 


At  better  stores  or  write  Munsingwear,  Inc., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Manufactured  and  sold  in  Canada  by 

Stanfield's  Limited. 


ALBERT  E.  WINGER 

Chairntan  of  the  Board 


CLARENCE  E.  STOUCH 
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The  Cover 


Don  McAuliffe,  left  halfback  and  cap 
tain  of  the  powerful  Michigan  Stat, 
grid  team,  is  one  of  the  top  touchdowil 
threats  on  Collier's  63d  All-America 
selected  by  leading  college  coache 
Don  now  becomes  part  of  Collier's  Al] 
America  tradition,  originated  by  Wal 
ter  Camp  of  Yale  in  1889.  He  joir 
such  grid  greats  of  yesteryear  as  Jir 
Thorpe,  Red  Grange,  Pudge  Heffel 
finger,  Bronko  Nagurski,  Don  Hutson 
Johnny  Lujack  and  Slingin'  Samra| 
Baugh.  For  the  complete  line-up 
Collier's  63d  All-America,  see  page  T 


Week's  Mail 


Suburbanitis 

Editor:  The  article  Does  Your  Citl 
Suffer  from  Suburbanitis?  (Oct.  llthl 
was  very  interesting.  More  in  the  satn| 
vein  would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

I  will  not  differ  with  the  authors  ol 
problems   that   face  cities   other  tha| 
New  York,  as  I  know  little  about  ther 
But   I   would   like  to   state   my  viev 
based  on  living,  working  and  ownic 
property  in  New  York  City  and  Lor 
Island  for  20  years.   I  own  no  propenl 
of  any  kind  now  and  do  not  expect  1 
in  the  near  future,  so  I  do  not  fe| 
biased  by  personal  circumstances. 

I  do  not  feel  that  very  much  of  Nel 
York  City's  headaches  can  be  solvtf 
just  by  annexing  Nassau  or  Westche 
ter   Counties.     New   York's   probler 
come  from  years  of  poor  governmer 
And  if  finances  are  a  headache  duriil 
a  period  of  peak  prosperity,  how  J 
earth  will  New  York  ever  make  en| 
meet? 
William  T.  Sudds,  Great  Neck,  N.| 

,  .  .  There  are  a  great  many  very  serio 
problems  in  connection  with  the  relj 
tionships  of  cities  and  suburbs  in 
metropolitan  area,  but  the  scapegoatii; 
article  by  Thomas  and  Doris  Reed  fa' 
to  touch  many  of  them  and  fails  to 
luminate  any. 

How  seriously  do  you  expect  yo 
readers  to  take  a  team  of  "experts"  wl 
commiserate  with  the  city  landlo 
who  has  lost  his  tenants  to  the  suburb 
"In  the  older  sections  of  the  city,  lanj 
lords  trying  to  maintain  income  frc 
vacated  flats  often  lease  single  flats  :> 
several  low-income  families."? 

How  seriously  do  you  expect  us  i 
take  "experts"  who  cite  gangsterism  i 
Cicero,  Illinois,  as  proof  of  the  propol« 
tion   that   suburbs   can't   handle   thl* 
police    problems    as    well    as    citi(j' 
Haven't  your  "experts"  ever  heard  ' 
the  other  suburbs   bordering  on  'til 
part  of  Chicago,  and  how  they  give  t] 
bum's  rush  to  every  Chicago  hoodli 
that  ventures  across  the  line  in  pursj 
of  his  profession? 

One  of  the  distressing  things  abd 
the  whole  problem  is  that  practica 
nobody  has  really  analyzed  it,  let  ale 
try  to  come  up  with  some  realistic  j| 
swers. 
Frederick  S.  Gram,  St.  Paul,  Mill 

...  I  must  differ  from  the  complacl 
and  self-opinionated  authors  of  y«| 
article  on  suburbanitis. 

Having  lived  in  the  city  of  Philacl 
phia  for  many  years  and  experieni[ 
the  doubtful  blessings  of  the  wage 
(which  I  still  pay).,  rising  real-estjl 
taxes,  sewer  rents,  etc.,  it  was  witll 
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The  man  behind  can't  read  yoxir  mind.  Nor  can  the  man  in  front.  Always  signal  stops  and  turns.  Do  your  part  to  prevent  accidents. 


How  much  do  reckless  drivers  add 
to  your  auto  insurance  bill  ? 


PEOPLE  WHO  drive  carefully  deserve  to  get  auto 
insurance  at  lower  cost  than  those  who  drive 
15  jiessly.   That  is  the  conviction  of  State  Farm 


"J'  ^r  this  reason,  State  Farm  aims  to  insure  only 
■^' .  'ul  drivers— and  then  give  them  the  benefit  of 
l^^jil  own  careful  driving  in  the  form  of  low  auto 

iodkfance  rates. 

py(9iyou  will  investigate  in  your  area,  you  will  see 
.  a  difference  this  can  make.  Then,  if  your  own 
'^^^ng  record  entitles  you  to  State  Farm's  low- 
Iij  "careful  driver"  insurance,  it  will  pay  you  to 
■yj,  our  local  State  Farm  agent.  Look  under  "State 

1  Insurance"  in  your  classified  phone  book. 
Mil 
ither  benefits  of  State  Farm  membership 

inlacc, 


emi-annual  premium  payments.  Wouldn't  it 
isier  on  your  budget  to  pay  for  your  automo- 
insurance  in  two  small  payments  each  year, 
it  than  in  one  lump  sum?  Advanced  State  Farm 


^j  j>K  and  bookkeeping  practices  make  this  possible 


for  State  Farm  members — at  no  increase  in  cost. 

2.  Mutual  benefits.  State  Farm  is  a  mutual  com- 
pany. Savings  from  low  claim  costs  and  high  oper- 
ating efficiency  are  passed  on  to  members,  who 
actually  own  the  company,  in  the  form  of  low 
insurance  rates.  On  the  other  hand.  State  Farm 
policies  are  non-assessable.  You  never  pay  more 
than  the  established  rate  for  any  period. 

3.  Fast,  fair  claim  settlement.  More  than  6,500 
State  Farm  agents  and  claim  representatives  stand 
ready,  day  or  night,  to  come  to  your  aid  in  case  of 
accident.  State  Farm  cuts  red  tape— pays  an  aver- 
age of  one  claim  every  12  seconds,  every  working  day. 


4.  Established  leadership.  State  Farm  now  writes 
more  full-coverage  automobile  insurance  than  any 
other  company,  with  more  than  2,300,000  members 
in  the  auto  company  alone.  And  new  applications 
for  State  Farm  insurance  are  coming  in  on  an  aver- 
age of  2,000  every  working  day ! 

Modern  life  and  fire  protection,  too! 
The  same  sound  management  and  advanced  oper- 
ating practices  that  keep  State  Farm  auto  insurance 
rates  low  also  offer  you  excellent  life  and  fire  pro- 
tection through  the  State  Farm  Life  Insurance  and 
State  Farm  Fire  and  Casualty  Companies.  See 
your  agent. 


i-esl 


,  «iil  '"Cecil  Brown  News  Commentaries,"  sponsored  by  State  Farm,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  over  Mutual  Broadcasting  Company  stations.  Check  local  radio  listings. 


State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 

State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insurance  Company 

State  Farm  Life  Insurance  Company 

State  Farm  Fire  and  Casualty  Company 

Home  office:  Bloomington,  Illinois  •  Branch  offices:  Berkeley,  California  •  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  •  Lincoln,  Nebraska  •  Marshall, 
Michigan  •  Dallas,  Texas  •  Charlottesville,  Virginia  •  Toronto,  Ontario  •  Field  claim  offices  in  more  than  250  principal  cities. 
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WALTHAM    WATCH    COMPANY,   WALTHAM    54,  "THE   WATCH   CITY 


Weeh's  iHail 


CONTINUED 


feeling  of  relief  that  we  moved  out  to 
the  suburbs. 

There,  contrary  to  these  founts  of 
wisdom,  the  taxes  are  low,  the  drainage 
is  good,  and  crime  is  comparatively  un- 
known. Philadelphia,  which  had  been 
systematically  sacked  by  a  corrupt 
political  machine  for  over  50  years, 
offered  _  one  dirty  streets,  indifferent 
garbage  and  trash  collections,  a  graft- 
riddled  police  department,  contempt 
for  the  taxpayer — from  the  highest  city 
officeholder  to  the  lowest  city  employee 
— and  general  indifference  to  the  public 
welfare.  It  is  suggested  that  the  authors 
of  the  article  investigate  thoroughly  the 
causes  of  the  exodus  from  the  big  city. 
I.  A.  Hermann,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Johnstone^s  Counsel 

Editor:  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  very  outstanding  article  by  Mar- 
garet Blair  Johnstone,  What  Those  I 
Counsel  Don't  Know  about  Sex  (Oct. 
18th).  I  agree  with  her  100  per  cent. 
While  an  article  of  this  kind  cannot 
contain  a  great  deal  of  information,  it 
points  the  way  to  a  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge that  is  contained  in  books  for  peo- 
ple who  realize  their  needs,  and  have 
the  sense  to  do  something  about  it. 
Kenneth  Owens,  Troupsburg,  N.Y. 

...  I  think  Mrs.  Margaret  Johnstone's 
article  on  sex  is  a  flop.  It  glosses  over 
a  subject  without  coming  to  any  con- 
clusion or  giving  answers. 

It's  like  the  advice  given  an  inexperi- 
enced fisherman:  first  go  where  the  fish 
are  (how  do  I  find  out?);  fish  in  the 
right  season  and  phase  of  the  moon 
(what  are  they?);  use  the  bait  you 
know  the  fish  are  eating  (how  do  I  find 
that  out?);  fish  on  the  surface  if  they 
are  biting  high,  or  on  the  bottom  when 
they  are  feeding  there  (how  do  I  know 
which?) ;  to  catch  fish  you  must  know 
more  than  the  fish  (how  much  does  a 
fish  know?) . 

Bill  Bartlett,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

.  .  .  Margaret  Blair  Johnstone  concludes 
her  article  with  a  quotation  from  a 
"very  old  book"  by  some  not  "read 
carefully  enough."  The  lines  cited  are 
from  Mark  x.7-8. 

Mark,  of  course,  was  quoting  from 
an  even  older  book,  obviously,  alas,  not 
read  carefully  enough,  even  by  lady 
ministers.    I  refer  to  Genesis  ii.24: 

"Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  fa- 
ther and  his  mother  and  shall  cleave 
unto  his  wife  and  they  shall  be  one 
flesh." 

Colin  Maillard,  East  Orange,  N.J. 

Unsolved  Diseases 

Editor:  Please  allow  me  to  commend 
you  on  your  recent  articles  Progress 
Report  on  the  War  Against  Cancer 
(Oct.  4th)  and  Rx  Atoms  for  Cancer 
(Oct.  1 1th).  I  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  vitally  interested  in  just 
what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  re- 
search on  these  problems  which  con- 
cern all  of  us. 

I  personally  would  like  to  read  more 
articles  of  this  type  on  the  other  un- 
solved diseases  such  as  multiple  scle- 
rosis, muscular  dystrophy,  etc.  You 
would  probably  be  surprised  to  know 
how  many  people  have  an  urgent,  per- 
sonal interest  in  what  is  being  done  to 
cure  these  diseases. 

Jack  Rutledge,  Shelbyville,  Ky. 


Just  Practice 


Editor:  With  all  due  respect  to  M.J 
stro    Frank    Leahy,     it    appears    till 
Frank,  Jr.,  is  getting  incorrect  coai 
ing   (The  Master  and  Master  Lealj 
Oct.  18th).  1 

No  one  can  throw  and  complctcii 
pass  from  his  position.  The  ball  |, 
"down"  where  he  kneels,  as  a  part  I 
his  body  other  than  hands  and  feet  ;!■ 
touching  the  ground.  Hope  it  wasn'ji 
fourth-down  pass! 

J.  R.  BoATWRiGHT,  Lynchburg,  \ 

Young  Frank  was  simply  indulging 
a  little  supervised  practice  to  impr< 
the  accuracy  of  his  passing.  His  fath 
Maestro  Leahy,  ohviously  wouldn't  p 
scribe  this  passing  technique  for 
actual  game. 
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Smugglers^  Aid  to  Reds 

Editor:  I  was  very  impressed  wi 
Martin  Abramson's  article  The  Gc 
Smuggling  Racket  (Oct.  11th). 

It  made  fascinating  reading,  b 
what  was  more  important,  it  brouj 
home  the  stark  fact  that  many  "go 
citizens"  in  this  country  have  su 
weak  moral  fibers  that  they  have  i' 
hesitation  in  being  drawn  into  "whi 
collar  crimes." 

U.S.  Attorney  Louis  I.  Kaplan  sajrii 
this  is  a  crime  which  plays  right  ir|; 
the  hands  of  the  Communists.    Un 
we  have  a  general  moral  reawakeni ; 
in  this  country,  we  shall  continue 
lose  ground  in  the  Cold  War. 
Jean  Geoghan,  West  Hempstead,  N 


...  I  wish  to  extend  my  heartiest  co 
gratulations  for  the  exciting  article  < 
the  Gold  Smuggling  Racket. 

Martin  Abramson's  expose  of  tf 
vicious  practice  ought  to  arouse  pub 
interest  to  the  point  that  something 
done  about  it. 

1  recall  that  some  action  was  taki 
recently  in  this  country  against  inc 
viduals  who  were  brought  to  book  f 
exceeding  their  quotas  and  reselling  t! 
gold  to  black  markets. 

However,  Abramson's  article  sho^ 
the  behind-the-scene  activity  abroa 
which  only  those  who  have  been  acre 
are  conversant  with.  This  practice 
unwittingly  helping  the  Commun 
cause  by  undermining  the  confidence 
the  financial  structures  of  the  NAT] 
countries. 

This  fellow  Abramson  has  struck  ol 
of  the  key  problems  we  have  to  Hi 
abroad,  before  our  help  to  these  coiifl 
tries  can  really  take  root  and  restc| 
confidence  of  a  permanent  nature. 
Joel  S.  Samuelson,  Lehighton,  II 
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t  before  61iri8tmas 


There's  a  holiday  air  high  above  the  countryside  —  as  a  TWA  SkyHner 
soars  through  the  still  night  at  imsinpassed  speed.  Its  a  scene  of 
comfortable  relaxation  and  friendly  smiles,  warmed  by  the  gracious 
hospitality  of  your  TWA  hostess.  Faces  glow  with  thoughts  of  a  reunion 
almost  at  hand.  For  soon,  venj  soon,  you'll  land  refreshed  and  rested 
where  loved  ones  are  waiting  —  back  home.  At  Christmas,  or  any 
season,  no  trip  is  "too  far"  when  you  fly  by  world-proved  TWA. 


Where  in  the  world  do  yov  wartf  to  go?  For  irtlormatton 
and   reserrationt,  call  TWA   or  !••   yowr  trarel  agent. 


TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES 

u.  M.  a.  ■  muno^m-Mfnica  ■  asia 


NOW!    SEE   EUROPE    AND   SAVE    WITH    TWA    THRIFT    SEASON    FARtS.    ROUND    TRIP    BETWEEN    NEW  YORK    AND    LONO 


ON   J417- PARI  S$4b3- FRANKFURT    $494  60 -ROME  $574, 
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It's  Christmas  Day 
every  day 
when  your  gift  is 
Florsheim  Shoes 


^lMj2J 


Multiply  your  thoughtfulness  and  his 
pleasure  through  months  of  the  greatest 
shoe  satisfaction  possible.  If  you  don't 
know  his  size  or  the  style  he  prefers,  a 
Florsheim  Shoe  Gift  Certificate,  cleverly 
boxed  with  gold-finished  miniature  shoe, 
will  do  the  trick  neatly.  Certificates  redeem- 
able wherever  Florsheim  Shoes  are  sold. 
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The  Vikjnc,  S1431; 

random  grain; 

hand-threaded  Up. 


The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company  •  Chicago  •  Makers  of  fine  shoes  for  men  and  women 
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STATES  OF  MINB 


By  WALTER  DAVENPORT 


Fellow  citizen  in  Palo  Alto,  Califor- 
nia, named  Corby  Pildcher  says  he  has 
been  so  busy  since  the  election  picking 
up  the  pieces  here  and  there  that  he 
didn't  have  time  to  tell  us  his  favorite 
defeated  candidate's  alibi.  The  dis- 
gruntled politico  insists  his  own  tape 
recorder  misquoted  him. 

•  •  • 

Rueful  science  intelligence  from  the 
Rowan  County  News,  Morehead,  Ken- 
tucky: The  first  lie  detector  was  made 


out  of  the  rib  of  a  man.  No  improve- 
ment of  any  consequence  has  been 
made  on  the  original  machine. 

•  •  • 

Ohio's  state  treasury  reported  a  sur- 
plus of  more  than  $21,000,000  at  the 
end  of  the  past  fiscal  year.  It  will  prob- 
ably have  a  surplus  of  $39,000,000  next 
June  30th.  We  mentioned  this  to  a 
Tammany  veteran  in  New  York,  who 
not  only  denounced  it  as  an  outrage  but 
said  it  was  further  proof  that  the  po- 
litical racket  is  sure  shot  to  hell. 

•  •  • 

Census  Bureau  notifies  us  that  women 
outnumber  men  in  these  48  by  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half.  Furthermore, 
the  bureau  says,  there  is  no  noticeable 
prospect  that  we  men  will  ever  catch 
up.  We  don't  know  about  the  numeri- 
cal part,  but  this  disillusioned  old  party 
quit  trying  to  catch  up  with  women 
years  ago.  We  gave  it  a  good  try  in  our 
younger  days,  though. 

•  •  • 

Said  this  business  acquaintance  in 
La  Fayette,  Indiana,  to  Mr.  Theodore 
Mountain,  who  had  a  problem  worrying 
him:  "Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Moun- 
tain; if  your  wife  insists  on  learning  to 
drive,  I  wouldn't  be  stubborn  and  stand 
in  her  way  if  I  was  you." 

•  •  • 

Gentleman  in  Boston  took  his  grand- 
mother to  that  city's  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  At  Gilbert  Stuart's  well-known 
masterpiece  of  George  Washington,  he 
told  her  it  was  indeed  a  great  work  of 
art.  "What's  great  about  it?"  she 
scoffed.  "Nothing  but  a  copy  of  that 
old  calendar  that's  been  hanging  in  the 
kitchen  for  the  past  two  years." 

•  •  • 

There  is  a  public  school  in  West 
Point,  Virginia.   Good  one,  we  under- 
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stand.   It  is  supported  by  public  ta 
A  Virginia  judge  recently  slapped  a 
of  $200  on  each  of  the  parents  of  e 
children  for  not  sending  them  to  sch 
Didn't   seem   to   care   that    these 
couldn't  go  to  that  good  public  scl 
supported   by   West   Point's   reside 
Punished    them,    although     the 
school  the  children  could  go  to  is 
far  away — sixteen  miles,  to  be  e>| 
Yep,  you  guessed  it.   The  kids  are 
groes.  What  we  mean  is  that  if  we 
what  we  think  about  this  situation,  \ 
probably    be    publicly    chastised 
dragged  off  to  the  pokey  for  a  spell 

•  •  • 

Among  the  several  problems  w 
decided  to  let  someone  else  worry  al: 
is  another  discovery  by  the  Census 
reau.  Forty-six  per  cent  of  the  pop 
tion  of  these  48  live  on  one  per  cen 
our  nation's  land.  Even  if  someb 
knew  what  could  be  done  about  it, 
wouldn't  be  interested. 

•  •  • 

And  it  was  somewhere  in  Mont 
that    Mr.    E.    LeRoy   Laubenstine 
quired  directions  at  a  lonely  filling 
tion.   Said  the  proprietor:  "Keep  r 
on  going  till  you  come  to  the  fo 
There's  two  roads  after  that."  Mr.  1 
benstine  wanted  to  know  which  roa 
take.   "Take  your  pick,"  sighed  the 
ing  station  man.  "No  matter  which 
take,  you'll  wish  you  took  the  other. 

•  •  • 

Just  heard  from  a  fellow  in  Kai 
who  says  it's  indeed  pitiful  to  se 
farmer  burst  into  tears  as  he  sits  in 
living  room   between   TV   shows 
reads  the  Russian  news  about  himj 
This  farmer  has  come  in  from  insp 
ing  his  cows  and  hogs,  his  reaper 
binder  combine,   his  crop  driers 
picker-shellers,    his    electrified    hi 
and  new  silos.  He  has  just  stowed  a^ 
a  large  portion  of  a  large  roast  of  I 
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IRWIN   CAPLAh 

and  lighted  up  a  two-bit  cigar.  Turr  >g 
off  his  TV  set,  he  reads  the  ne  i: 
"American  farmers  are  living  a 
wretched  and  semistarved  existent" 
moans  Moscow.  "Their  housing  ci- 
ditions  are  despicable.  They  liven 
ramshackle  dwellings,  sometimes  en 


li. 


without  roofs."  At  this  point  the  far; 
breaks  down,  says  this  fellow  in  Kan  I 
and  is  barely  able  to  down  three  finj  I 
of  bonded  bourbon  and  drag  himsell  8 
in  despair  to  his  inner-spring  bed.  C  §4 
we  weren't  there  to  see  it.         .A..Ap*# 
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Model  322DX1 6— Admiral  21  ' 
Teleyision  Combination  with  super-powered 

radio  and  three-tpeed  automatic 
phonograph  (33'/3,  45,  78  rpm)  .  .  . 
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Mode)  321 DXIS— Admiral  21  "  TV  with  radio- 
phonograph  in  modern  walnut,  mahogany  or  blonde 
cabinet.   In  walnut,  only  $449.95 

Model  321DX26— Admiral  21"  TV  with  radio- 
phonograph  in  mahogany  upright  cabinet,  $389.95 

On  TV— Sac  and  hear  Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  "Life  U  Worth  Living". 
See  local  paper  for  time  and  station. 


^^ 


.  .  .  in  an  authentic  mahogany 
Regency  cabinet  with  generous 

record  storage  space,  only 

$52995 
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And  we  do  mean  everything!  21"  TV  powered  by  Admiral's  great  new 
super  DX-53  long  distance  chassis  .  .  .  245  square  inches  of  brilliantly  de- 
tailed picture  completely  free  from  annoying  reflections.  Plus  console 
power  radio  .  .  .  amazingly  sensitive  and  selective  because  through  in- 
genious engineering  it  shares  the  costUer  TV  components  and  circuits.  Plus 
Admiral's  brand  new  super  "600"  phonograph  that  plays  all  records  auto- 
maticEilly.  It's  all  yours  for  a  truly  wonderful  Christmas  in  a  magnificent 
Regency  cabinet  with  generous  record  storage  space  .  .  .  and  at  a  sensa- 
tional low  price,  confirming  again  Admiral's  claim  to  the  greatest  values 
in  television.  P.S. — If  you  Uve  in  a  city  that  has  or  soon  will  have  a 
new  UHF  station,  remember  that  Admiral's  super  cascode  txuret  tuner 
guarantees  UHF  reception  the  simplest,  most  economical  way. 

Prices  slightly  higher  south  and  west  .  .  .  subject  to  chonge  without  notice.    Fed.  Tox  ond  oil  warronties  included. 

Admiral     w  o  R  L  D's     largest     television     manufacturer 


Here's  one  of  the  most  spectacular  of  all  pump  uses — 
hydraulic  mining.  Mammoth  centrifugal  pumps  force 
water  under  terrific  pressure  through  giant  nozzles. 
Mountains  of  "pay  dirt"  are  thus  washed  down  the  hill- 
sides into  long  sluices,  where  the  heavy  gold  is  recovered. 
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Moves  Millions 
of  Cars 


America's  First  and  Finest 


Every  time  you  drive  your  car  100 
miles,  your  Fuel  Pump  pulsates 
aroimd  150,000  times — to  provide  an 
unfailing  supply  of  gasoline. 

That  reliable  performance  continues 
while  months  grow  into  years — but 
it  can't  go  on  forever.  Fuel  Pumps, 
because  of  their  many  moving  parts, 

AC     SPARK       PLUG       DIVISION 


oftentimes  rfequire  replacement  after 
several  years  of  service. 

For  dependable  driving  this  Feill  and 
Winter,  replace  your  old  fuel  pump 
with  a  new  AC — the  pump  that  is  used 
on  more  new  cars  than  all  other  makes 
combined — the  pump  preferred  by 
engineers  and  motorists  for  25  years. 

GENERAL    M  OTO  Rsl  COR  PO  R  AT  I  O  N 


The  COLD  WAR  F 

By  GLENN  R.  BERNHARDT 


ATTACK 


RETREAT 


REINFORCEMENTS 


IV 

AMMUNITION 


BARRAGE 


COUNTERATTACK 
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V  DAY 


REOCCUPATION 
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Early  from  America's  Most  Exciting  Men's  Gift  c 

0:kok  cmsTMAs  ans/folv 


^ow  Showing  at  Fine  Stores  Ev^rywh 


ere 


Matching  accessories  wnhsm^^^^^^^ 


Saddle  Leather  Tie  Bar  $1.50.  Cuff 
Links  $2.00,  Lighter  $5.00.  Set,  $8.50. 
California  Saddle  LeatherWallet.$7. 50.' 


Savoy  Jewelry  Set  with  gold-tone  polo 
design,  black  background.  Tie  Bar 
$3.50,  Cuff  Links  $3.50.  Set,  boxed  $7  • 


S^'v:i?.^^rcye^^'^'e    Leather 
5^.00.  Sierra%^|."||;--  Pocke, 


f*^^^ 


New  Monterey  Initial  Buckle  $2.50, 
Cuff  Links  $2.50,  Tie  Bar  $2.50,  Tan 
Sierra  Belt  $2.50.  Set,  in  gift  box,  $10.' 


Rich,  supple,  mahogany  tone  leather 
Belt  with  two-tone  Initial  Buckle.  Belt 
$2.00.  Buckle  $1.50.  Gift  boxed,  $3.50.' 


Fine  pigskin  Belt  $2.50.  Monterey  Initial 
Buckle  $2.50.  Set,  $5.  Blue  Sierra  Belt 
$2.50.  Buckle  $2.50.  Set.  boxed,  $5.00.* 


Lustrous  brown  Calfskin  Belt,  Initial 
Silver-front  Buckle.  Belt  $3.50,  Buckle, 
$3.50.  Set,  handsomely  gift  boxed,  $7*. 


■.-uLRie,  >s.  Set,  gift  boxed,  $25.' 


Clothes  Brush  Toiletry  Kit,  cowhide  top, 
zippered  and  fitted,  $5.95.  Monterey 
Initial  Toiletry  Kit  with  fittings,  $5.95.* 


Monterey  Initial  Tie  Bar  $2.50, 
matching  Cuff  Links,  $2.50.  Set  $5.00, 
MontereyAscotTie  Guard,  box'd,  $2.50* 


Imported  brown  Pinseal  Wallet  $10.00^ 
sTown  antiqued  Cowhide  Wallet  with 
fine  Florentine  gold  embossing,  $7.50. 


Toe 


*+'CKOK' 


Monterey  Initial  Commuter  Kit  of  fine 
saddle  leather.  Will  hold  all  necessary 
shavingand  toilet  accessories.  $10.95.' 


T«EtiOUSEOFFINE 


Lighter  $5.00.  Set.  .n  gift  box.  $12.&u. 


Sterling  ^^%^%r%^^.-  G°'|,f ^1" 
ruff  Links.   $S_-      -„„  Links.  Set,  » 


•  c   ciubhead 
^"'lo    6ol<lP««ted 

cuff  Links,  g'g^g.  cuff 


Fishing  Tie  ' 


GI FTS-MAKERS  OF 


WORLD-FAMOUS  ftlCKOK 


BELTS 
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'Beautiful,  Iheful  "Boxes  make  a  Gift  by  Hickok  2  Gifts  inl 


Hickok  Christmas  Ciifrs 

nre  boxed  in 

beautiful  presentation 

cases  tiiat  make  magnificcm 


Stud  Boxes  for  men 

as  well  as  practical 

Sewing  and  Jewel 

Cases  for  women 


while  many  are 

designed  to  serve  as 

smart  Cigarette 

Boxes,  too! 

O  1952,  Hickok  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Rochester  1,  N.  Y. 
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HIGH 


fashion  luggage  at  a  new  LOW  price! 

THREE  PIECES  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  TWO! 


Here's  Travel-Worthy 
Luggage  that  has  every- 
thing —  distinctive 
styling,  easier  carrying 
shape,   extra   roominess, 
longer  lasting  construction. 
Best  of  all.  Tapered 
Herculyte  is  priced  1^3 
lower  to  save  important 
dollars  when  you  need 
them  most. 


Thirteen  sizes  in  choice  of  Patent  Glaze  Finish  in       plM^ 
Rawhide,    Regal    Blue,    Moss    Green,    Oak    Tan, 
British   Tan;    or   Linen  Grained   Finish   in  Gray, 
Tan.   Blue,   Green. 


A.)  21"  Weekend        B.)  13"  Train  Case      C.)  21"  Wardrobe 
OPS  Ceiling  $23.95        OPS   Ceiling    $24.95       OPS   Ceiling   $35.95 


NEW  LOW  CEILING 

about  $15.95 


NEW  LOW  CEILING  NEW  LOW  CEILING 

about    $16.95  about    $25.95 

Prices  Subject  to  Existing  Taxes 


UNITED  STATES  TRUNK  CO.,  Inc.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 


You 

will 

find  Tapered  Herculyte 

^__^^^^^^^^ 

these 

fine 

stores  or  write  for  name 

ot 

nearest  dealer 

Akron 

Kansas  City 

Phil.idtlphi.i 

M.  O'NEIl  CO. 

EMERY,    eiRD    t    THATER 

JOHN   WANAMAKER 

Ballimnrc 

L..JS  Angclrs 

Providence 

MECMT  COMPANr 

BROAOWAT    DEPT.   STORE 

THE  OUTLET  COMPANY 

Boston 

Mi.'Mni 

Richmond 

JORDAN  MARSH   CO. 

BURDINE'S 

MILLER    >    RHOAOS 

ChKayo 

Mllwaukci 

St.  Loms 

MANDCl   UOTHERS 

EDWARD  SCHUSTER    t   CO. 

FAMOUS   BARR    COMPANY 

Clcvclnntl 

New  Ycilc 

WiishinKl'>n.  D.  C 

THE   MAT   COMrANT 

ARNOLD  CONSIAtlE 

WOODWARD   t    lOTHROP 

CHARLES  8HARMAN 


*'You  mean  you  canH  quote  one  thing  he  said?''  asked  Travis 

SPECIFICALLY, . . 

By  PARKE  CUMMINGS 


IT'S  rather  embarrassing  to  have  a 
memory  like  mine.  Not  that  it's 
terrible.  I  don't  miss  appointments 
or  trains,  I  don't  venture  out  on  the 
street  minus  essential  garments  and 
I'm  even  fairly  good  at  remembering 
names  and  faces. 

Yet,  as  I  said,  my  memory  still 
causes  me  embarrassment.  It  cer- 
tainly has  where  Travis  is  concerned. 
Everybody  has  some  nemesis  to 
plague  him,  and  he  has  been  mine. 

Travis  is  stern  of  visage,  methodi- 
cal and  always  knows  exactly  what 
he's  doing.  I  ran  into  him  at  a  party 
last  week.  Wd  got  on  the  subject  of 
politics,  and  I  let  it  be  known  that  I 
had  caught  Senator  Bruce's  latest 
speech  on  television. 

"Good  speech?"  asked  Travis. 

I  nodded  emphatically.  "Terrific!" 
I  said.   "An  absolute  masterpiece." 

"What  did  he  say?"  asked  Travis. 

"He  spoke  mostly  on  foreign  pol- 
icy," I  replied,  "and  I  never  heard 
it  put  so  briUiantly.  Why,  that  man's 
grasp — " 

"What  did  he  say?"  Travis  re- 
peated. 

I  hesitated.  "Well,"  I  said.  "He 
pointed  out  our  responsibilities — -" 

"No,  no,"  interrupted  Travis.  "I 
mean  specifically  what  did  he  say? 
Quote  some  actual  statement." 

I  swallowed  hard.  "Of  course," 
I  explained,  "I  can't  actually — I 
mean — " 

Then  Travis  had  the  floor  again. 
"Let  me  get  this  straight,"  he  said. 
"You  assert  that  Senator  Bruce  made 
a  terrific  speech  and  yet  you  can't 
quote  directly  a  single  thing  he  said. 
Is  that  right?" 

Turning  a  rich  crimson,  I  gulped 
some  more,  nodded  weakly,  and  said: 
"Yeah."  There  were  a  few  titters 
from  the  assemblage  at  this  admis- 
sion, so  I  absented  myself  from 
Travis'  presence  and  joined  another 
group  who  were  in  animated  discus- 
sion. The  first  thing  I  heard  was 
Mrs.  Carter  mentioning  Charlie  En- 
dicott.  I  broke  into  a  wide  grin. 
"That  guy's  immense!"  I  said. 

Mrs.  Carter  giggled.  "I  don't  see 
why  Charlie  doesn't  go  on  the  stage," 
she  declared. 

I  nodded  emphatically.  "He  has  a 
wit  like  a  steel  trap.  We  were  over  at 
his  house  the  other  night  and  he  had 
us  in  stitches  for  three  solid  hours." 

"What  did  he  say?"  demanded  a 
voice  at  my  elbow,  and  I  turned  to 


face  Travis.   He  had  evidently  crep 
up    unnoticed,    but   since    it   was 
free-mixing  party  and  he  knew  every 
body  there,  I  could  hardly  accuse  hir 
of  eavesdropping. 

I  tried  hard  to  look  Travis  in  th 
eye  and  replied:  "It  was  just  one  won 
derful  crack  after  another  all  eve 
ning  long." 

"Could  you  repeat  one?"  askei 
Travis. 

I  knew  I  was  licked  again,  but 
tried  to  go  down  fighting.   "He  mad 
so  many,"  I  said,  "that  it  wouldn 
be  fair  to  single  out  one  from  thi 
others." 

"Well,"  said  Travis  smugly,  " 
must  say  that's  a  refreshing  view] 
point." 

Mentally  cussing  Travis'  dogge 
insistence  on  the  specific  and  in}| 
chronic  bability  to  supply  it  whei 
the  chips  are  down,  I  again  broki 
away  from  him.  In  fact,  what  witl| 
the  humiliations  I  had  suffered,  I  wa 
seriously  considering  taking  leave  o 
the  party.  Then,  on  a  table,  I  caugh| 
sight  of  a  little  book  labeled:  FA 
MOUS  QUOTATIONS.  Furtively 
picked  it  up  and  turned  to  a  page  al 
random.  What  I  saw  raised  my  spir 
its.  I  put  the  book  quietly  down,  re 
turned  to  the  group  I  had  left,  am] 
remarked:  "Too  bad  people  don'i 
read  more  poetry  these  days." 

Travis  came  instantly  to  attentioi 
"You  read  a  good  bit  yourself?"  b 
inquired. 

"Not  modern,"  I  replied.  "I  pre] 
fer  the  old-timers — particularly  th 
English  sixteenth-century  poets.  Fel 
lows  like  Richard  Grafton,  for  in| 
stance.  He  wrote  some  might; 
famous  stuff,  in  my  opinion." 

"Indeed?"  asked  Travis.  "Perhap 
you  could  quote  something  from  him 
I  mean  just  one  single  thing  to  illus 
trate  why  you  feel  that  way.' 

"I  could  try,"  I  retorted  promptly] 
and  then  briskly  cleared  my  throat 

"  'Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June  and  November 
All  the  rest  have  thirty -one — ' 

That  was  as  far  as  I  got,  and  t| 
far  as  I  needed  to  get,  because  thei 
in  front  of  my  delighted  eyes,  wa 
Travis  sneaking  away  like  a  whippd 
dog. 

Well,  I  suppose  it  was  only  a  mino 
triumph,  but,  Travis  being  the  kin 
of  person  he  is,  don't  think  I  didn 
enjoy  it.  ^ 
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THE  WORLD'S  FINEST  INSTRUMENT  FOR  HOME  ENTERTAINMENT 


THE    INCOMPAI 


TELEVISION    •    PHONOGRAPH    •    RADIO 


^ 


m^'^ 


h*  CAPEHART  Personal 
orlable  Radio.  I'hiys 
'hero  yoM    iilay.    Woislis 

July  ;)>.;.  pouiids  «itli  \y,\\ 
rtcs.    ■I'rlni,    sniiirt    witli 

Inietoiiiil  l)o;iiity.  I'lastic 
iWiiet  in  )u'!ul  2H'> .  siiil' 
n*ll  iliul  iliDire  of  oilier 

'ynat  coiiii^. 


itti^f-* 


The  CAPEHART  "Charlestown."  Tlie  llnest  in  television  cnjoy- 
inont-  distinctive  i;il)inctry  and  lirijliaiit  p)crformancc.  World 
lanidus  21-in(li  Crystal-Clear  riilure.  exclusive  Symphonic- 
Tone.  .Miracle  power-packed  cliassis,  ready  for  UHK  now. 


The  CAPEHART  Table  Radio 
(Model  T-522).  As  distinctive 
in  stylini;  as  it  is  in  peil'onn- 
anee.  .Automatic  vultiino  con- 
trol, lone  compensation.  Ver- 
nier tunins.  riastic  cabinet 
in  dioico  oC  licli  decorator 
colors. 


ijook  — a  Capehart!  What  merrier  Christinas  can 
there  be  than  to  know  that  all  the  days  to  come  will  be 
filled  with  pleasure  for  you  and  for  your  family. 
And  along  with  this  goes  a  sense  of  pride— pride 
that,  in  the  Capehart,  you  possess  the  world's 
finest  instrument  for  home  entertainment.  Only  Capehart 
provides  you  witli  Crvstal-Clear  Picture  .  .  . 
Svmphonic-Tone  Svstcm  ...  a  chassis  that 
captures  pictures,  from  near  and  far.  with  startling 
clarilv  and  detaij .  . .  and  cabinetry  that  is  a  superb 
example  of  the  cabinet-maker's  craft.  See  your 
classified  directory  or  write  Fort  Wayne 

for  the  name  of  your  nearest  Capehart  dealer. 
You  can  own  a  Capehart  for  as  little  as  $229.95. 


CAPEHART-FARNSWORTH    CORPORATION, 

Fort    Wayne    1,   Indiana 

An  Associate  of  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation 


The  CAPEHART  "Deluxe  6" 
Clock    Radio    (Model    TC-62). 

riie  most  l)eantil'nl  and  most 
imitated  clock  ra<lio  in  the 
worlil.  An  acenrate  alarm,  n 
railio  witli  true  C!apehart 
(luality,  turns  on  appliances. 
I'lastic  cabinet  in  choice  of 
rich  decorator  color.'!. 


^s^ 


ompare  for 


and  youll  givci 


ANSCO  READYFLASH 
CAMERA 

The  «ame  modern,  simplified  flash  camera 
featured  in  Camera  Outfit  at  the  right. 
This  handsome  Readyflash  Camera  takes 
8  2'/4  X  3V4"  pictures  on  620  film.  Built-in 
flash  shutter  makes  indoor  snapshots 
easy.  Sturdily  made,  with  rigid  all-metal 
body.  Easy  to  load,  easier  to  use! 

Readyflash  Camera,  Only $6.30 

Anscoflash  Attachment  $2.75 


k 


HANDSOME   TAN   GRAINED 
CARRY-ALL  CASE 

Both  the  Ansco  Readyflash  and  Flash 
Clipper  Camera  Outfits  are  packed  in  this 
attractive  simulated  leather  Ansco  Carry- 
ing Bag.  The  rich,  grained  finish,  the  smart 
over-the-shoulder  strap,  and  the  contrast- 
ing red  lining  make  this  a  practical,  at- 
tractive Carry-All  Case.  Helps  make  Ansco 
Camera  Outfits  impressive  gifts  I 

Ansco  Carrying  Bag,  only $6.95 


ANSCO  READYFLASH  CAMERA  OUTFIT 

Contains  everything  needed  to  make  pictures  Christmas  morning!  Comes  complete  with 
Readyflash  Camera  (descrihed  at  left)  Anscoflash  attachment,  close-up  portrait  lens,  6 
flashbulbs,  and  2  rolls  of  Ansco  Supreme  Film,  all  in  attractive  tan  grained  Carry-All  Case 
described  at  lower  left.  Yet  the  complete  outfit  costs  less  than  its  separate  parts! 

Readyflash  Camera  Outfit,  specially  priced  at  only 


ANSCO   FLASH  CLIPPER 
CAMERA  OUTFIT 

This  outfit  features  the  famous  Ansco  P'lash 
Clipper  all-metal  folding  camera.  Makes  16 
2-1/16x2 '/j"  pictures  on  616  film.  Outfit  in- 
cludes Camera  with  eveready  case,  Ansco- 
flash attachment,  6  flashbulbs  and  2  rolls  of 
Ansco  Supreme  Film— all  in  handsome  Carry- 
All  Case  described  at  left. 


$ 


1 


Flash  Clipper  Camera 
Outfit,  specially  priced 
at  only 


26" 


C^ompare  for  Value... 

|i  ANSCO  CAMERA^ 


'OU  get  more  quality  for  your  money 
with  Ansco  Cameras  than  with  any 
thers  you  could  choose!  That's  a  simple 
lict  you  check  yourself  by  comparing 
Insco  construction,  Ansco  finish,  and 
[nsco  prices  with  any  other  cameras 
Fered  for  sale  this  Christmas! 
You  can  be  genuinely  proud  of  what- 


ever Ansco  Camera  you  choose  as  a  gift, 
whether  it's  one  of  the  handsome  Ansco 
Camera  Outfits,  or  the  finest  Ansco  im- 
ported model.  Each  is  a  real  quality 
camera  for  its  type,  and  each  one  carries 
the  name  and  guarantee  of  Ansco  — 
America's  oldest,  most  experienced 
photographic  manufacturer. 


ANSCO  VIKING  READYSET  CAMERA 

Combines  the  convenience  of  a  folding  camera  with 
extreme  simplicity  of  operation 

This  brand-new,  economy  model  folding  flash  camera  presents  a  whole  new  array  of 
"wanted"  features!  Its  Agfa  Isomar  lens  has  2-position  focusing,  "bright"  and  "hazy"  light 
setting,  "Instantaneous"  and  "Bulb"  flash  shutter.  Sturdy  all-metal  body,  lifetime  construc- 
tion throughout.  Makes  8  214x3!4"  pictures  on  120  film.  ^^ 

Ansco  Viking  Readyset  Camera,  only ^1  ^M^^ 

Eveready  Carrying  Case $4.95         I    ^ 

ANSCO  VIKING  f4.5  AND  f6.3  CAMERAS 

Many  refinements,  including  hard-coated  color-corrected  anastigmat  lenses, 
F?/!k         optical  view  finder,  accessory  clip,  snap-action  opening,  genuine  satin  finished 
f^'i       chromium  trim. 

Viking  f4.5 $48.65  Viking  f6.3 $34.95 

Top-Grain  Cowhide  Eveready  Case  for  either  camera $  6.95 


ANSCO  FLASH  UNIT 


Fits  all  Viking,  Speedex  and  Karomat  Cameras 
—  also  most  others  with  standard  ASA  Bayonet 
or  .'mm  Continental  Type  shutter 
contacts.  A  handsome  and  practical  "% 

flash  unit,  economical  and  easy 
use.  An  ideal  gift. 
Ansco  Flash  Unit 


actical  *% 

asy  to  •*  Iv 


^^■M^r: 

-,' ;>i!g'-i*' r  l^-^^^S;*  3  &H<^-; 

4g*i«e«*'':^-  ,  '  -i-  j!    •  [^ 

B^i^ 

ANSCO  F4.5 

BR*-"     J- 

-^-Sttwiup^-^^ 

SPEEDEX  SPECIAL 

^_^^^ 

Has  all  the  feel  and 

m 

finish  of  a  truly  fine 
camera!    Has    hard- 
coated   Agfa   Apotar 
f4.5    lens,    I/.IOO- 

^^S!S 

m.  ^UiSS^.^  ^"^^^M 

sccond  flash  shutter. 

-^-lA.^, 

^^L    ^^Kw'-y   //•''     aJhlM 

douhle-ex|>osure  pre- 

' 

ii 

Ka:i1&:l 

vention.     Makes     12 
2!4x2''4"  pictures  on 

V      120  film.          $48.65 
►   Case                   $6.95 

.A  smooth-working 
miniature  camera 
with  an  f2,0  hard- 
coated  Xenon  lens, 
1/^00- second  Com- 
pur  Rapid  flash  shut- 
ter, coupled  range 
finder  and  viewfinder 
and  many  other  re- 
finements. $164.10 
Ciisr  $12.50 


IDEAL  STOCKING  GIFT 

Just  a  few  cents  more  than  a  dollar  buys  the  smart, 
new  foil-wrapped  3-Roll  Economy  Pak  of  Ansco 
All-Weather  Film. 

CLEAR, 

BRIGHT 

SNAPSHOTS 

GUARANTEED 

or  a  new  roll 

free! 


3    ROUS 


*  All  prices  Include 

Federtl  Excise  Taies 

wheretheyapply.  Prices 

subject  to  change 

wlthouf  notice. 


Ansco^ 


.  ll-WEATHK  HIM      ^ 


1 

Vou  give  more  with  an  ANSCO  CAMERA 

ANSCO,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  A  Division  of  General  Aniline  &  Film  Corporation.  "From  Research  to  Reality." 
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d  ALL-AMERICA 


End 

End 

Tackle 

Tackle 

Guard 

Guard 

Center 


ED  BELL 
BUCK  MARTIN 
ED  MEADOWS 


Pennsylvania 
Georgia  Tech 
Duke 


DICK  MODZELEWSKI  Maryland 


ELMER  WILLHOITE 
HARLEY  SEWELL 
DONN  MOOMAW 


Quarterback  JACK  SCARBATH 


Halfback 
Halfback 
Fullback 


DON  McAUUFFE 
JOHNNY  LATTNER 
BUCK  McPHAIL 


Southern  Cal 

Texas 

UCLA 

Maryland 

Michigan  State 

Notre  Dame 

Oklahoma 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Haieyviile,  Ala. 
Oxford,  N.C. 
West  Natrona,  Pa. 
Merced,  Cal. 
Saint  Jo,  Texas 
Santa  Ana,  Cal. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Selected  by  The  American  Football  Coaches  Association 


■TW'T'HEN  Notre  Dame  defeated  Oklahoma  27 
'    \^  to  21  in  one  of  the  major  upsets  of  the 

'  '  1952  collegiate  football  season,  Johnny 
Lattner  of  the  Irish  played  right  halfback  on  of- 
fense and  defense  for  57  minutes.  He  carried  the 
ball  24  times  for  98  yards,  caught  two  passes  for 
46  yards,  punted  eight  times  for  a  38-yard  average, 
executed  six  open-field  tackles,  and  made  an  all- 
important  pass  interception. 

But  the  statistics  don't  tell  the  whole  story.  Al- 
ways a  tremendous  competitor  under  big-game 
pressure,  Johnny  was  the  key  man  on  three  plays 
that  dashed  Oklahoma's  hopes  for  another  un- 
jseaten  season.  Early  in  the  third  quarter  Lattner 
intercepted  a  pass  and  squirmed  28  yards  to  the 
Sooners'  8-yard  line,  setting  up  the  Irish  touch- 
down that  tied  the  score  at  14  all. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  Lattner  grabbed  a  pass 
and  sprinted  36  yards  to  the  Oklahoma  27  on  the 
make-or-break  play  in  Notre  Dame's  79-yard  drive 
ito  tie  the  score  again  at  21-21.  And  moments 
later,  Johnny  powered  17  yards  off  tackle  to  the 
Sooner  8  to  set  up  Notre  Dame's  winning  TD. 

Lattner's  versatility  is  typical  of  the  1 1  great 
players  on  Collier's  63d  All-America,  selected  by 


By  BILL  FAY 


The  American  Football  Coaches  Association.  Take 
Elmer  Willhoite,  the  Southern  California  guard, 
for  example.  Over  the  last  two  seasons,  the  rugged 
Willhoite  averaged  45  minutes  of  playing  time  per 
game.  In  addition  to  bolstering  the  middle  of 
Southern  Cal's  defensive  line,  Willhoite  was  the 
Trojans'  best  offensive  blocker. 

"On  defense,"  explains  coach  Jess  Hill  of  South- 
ern California,  "we  kept  Willhoite  in  action  every 
play.  On  offense,  we  rested  Elmer  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. But  any  time  we  worked  the  ball  down  deep 
into  enemy  territory — and  Elmer's  blocking  was 
needed  to  give  us  that  little  extra  touchdown  shove 
— we  hustled  Elmer  back  into  the  ball  game." 

Hill's  method  of  making  maximum  use  of  Will- 
hoite's  varied  talents  illustrates  a  point  noted  re- 
cently by  coach  Tuss  McLaughry  of  Dartmouth, 
secretary  of  The  American  Football  Coaches  Asso- 
ciation. "It's  true  enough,"  commented  Mc- 
Laughry, "that  unlimited  substitutions  and  the 
popularity  of  the  two-platoon  system  have  virtu- 
ally eliminated  the  so-called  60-minute  players 
from  modern  football.  However,  only  a  very  few 
colleges  are  so  blessed  with  talent  nowadays  that 
their  coaches  can  adhere  to  a  policy  of  using  one 


platoon  of  players  solely  for  offense  and  another 
platoon  solely  for  defense. 

"Consequently,"  McLaughry  summed  up,  "the 
trend  in  modern  football  is  toward  making  maxi- 
mum use  of  your  best  players  for  upwards  of  45 
minutes  per  game.  You  rest  them  when  you  can, 
always  aiming  to  keep  them  fresh  and  fully  effec- 
tive for  the  clutch  moment  that  comes  in  every 
close  game.  Then,  when  it  comes,  you  rush  your 
best  men — players  like  Willhoite — into  the  line- 
up, no  matter  which  team  has  the  ball!" 

The  validity  of  McLaughry's  observation  was 
underscored  repeatedly  during  the  past  season  as 
more  than  300  members  of  The  American  Football 
Coaches  Association  reported  directly  to  Collier's, 
week  by  week,  on  the  progress  of  leading  All- 
America  candidates.  For  example,  after  Oklahoma 
whipped  Texas,  49  to  20,  Longhorn  coach  Ed  Price 
reported : 

"Buck  McPhail  at  fullback  did  everything  right 
for  Oklahoma.  He's  a  hard  runner,  tremendous 
blocker,  good  tackier,  great  punter  and  a  masterful 
faker.  Our  boys  tackled  him  half  a  dozen  times 
when  he  didn't  even  have  the  ball.  He, carries  out 
every  hand-off  beautifully,  working  with  quarter- 
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ED  BELL 
Penn 


BUCK   MARTIN 
Georgia   Tech 


ED  MEADOWS 
Duke 


DICK  MODZELEWSKI 
Maryland 


ELMER  WILLHOI 

Southern   Califor 


back  Ed  Crowder,  another  slick  ball  handler  .  .  ." 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  Price's  report  rep- 
resented the  consoMdated  opinion  of  Texas"  entire 
football  organization — including  players,  coaches 
and  scouts.  It  was  based  on  Price's  on-the-field 
observations,  the  postgame  reactions  of  the  Texas 
players  and  assistant  coaches,  and  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  Oklahoma-Texas  game  movies. 

Each  week,  hundreds  of  reports  similar  to  Price's 
— detailing  the  performances  of  the  nation's  top 
players  in  key  games — were  consolidated  and  eval- 
uated by  Collier's  board  of  famous  coaches,  includ- 
ing Carl  Snavely  of  North  Carolina,  president  of 
the  coaches  association:  Biggie  Munn  of  Michigan 
State;  Bud  Wilkinson,  Oklahoma;  Lou  Little.  Co- 
lumbia; Lloyd  Jordan,  Harvard;  Ray  Eliot.  Illinois; 
Dutch  Meyer,  Texas  Christian;  Lynn  Waldorf, 
California;  Tuss  McLaughry.  Dartmouth,  and 
Frank  Leahy  of  Notre  Dame.  Then,  after  compar- 
ing the  records  of  the  nation's  outstanding  players 
by  reviewing  game  movies  of  the  1952  perform- 
ances. Collier's  board  picked  the  1 1  great  stars 
who  comprise  the  63d  All-America. 

Incidentally,  an  excellent  idea  of  how  clearly 
game-movie  evidence  pinpoints  All-America  abil- 
ity can  be  gained  by  studying  the  film  sequence  on 
Jack  Scarbath,  the  Maryland  quarterback,  which 
appears  on  page  20.  Scarbath's  deceptive  ball 
handling  on  Maryland's  famed  option  play  (where- 
in Scarbath  made  a  split-second  decision  cither  to 
run  with  the  ball  or  flick  it  to  another  back)  was 
one  of  the  offensive  high  lights  of  the  1952  season. 

In  addition  to  picking  the  63d  All-America,  Col- 
lier's board  also  selected  a  group  of  All-America 
Specialists,  designating  the  nation's  top  players  in 
specific  categories.  This  roster  is  on  page  21. 

And  now  that  the  mechanics  of  the  selections 
have  been  examined,  let's  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
All-America  of  1952,  starting  with  quarterback 
Jack  Scarbath  of  Maryland,  the  fellow  whom 
Football  Previewer  Francis  Wallace  correctly  pre- 
dicted (Collier's,  August  30,  1952)  would  be 
Back  of  the  Year.  Scarbath  was  big  (six  feet  one, 
190  pounds),  durable  and  poised.  Handicapped 
by  a  badly  bruised  left  foot,  he  hobbled  through 
the  first  two  games  of  the  "52  campaign  wearing 
tennis  shoes.  Yet,  in  Maryland's  opener  against 
Missouri,  he  pitched  a  37-yard  touchdown  pass 
with  only  70  seconds  left  in  the  last  quarter  to  beat 
Missouri,  13  to  10;  then,  the  following  Saturday 
against  Auburn,  with  Maryland  trailing  6  to  7  late 
in  the  fourth  quarter,  he  fired  a  33-yard  scoring 
pass  for  a  13-to-7  triumph. 

Once  Scarbath  donned  cleated  football  shoes, 
his  powerful  running  and  deft  ball  handling  lifted 
Maryland's  attack  to  a  peak  of  ruthless  efficiency 
reminiscent  of  the  Terrapins'  unbeaten  1951  pace. 
Moreover,  Scarbath  was  an  imaginative  play  caller. 
Against  Clemson,  he  executed  a  complicated  hand- 
off  to  fullback  Ed  Fullcrton,  who  plunged  for  a 
touchdown  on  a  play  which  completely  mystified 
his  own  coach,  Jim  Tatum.  Later,  Tatum  asked 
Scarbath,  "What  play  was  that?" 

"Darned  if  i  know,"  Scarbath  replied.  "In  the 
huddle,  I  said,  T'll  give  that  ball  a  little  faking  and 
Fullcrton  scores.'  And,"  Scarbath  added,  "Fuller- 
ton  did." 

Another  time,  Tatum  expressed  surprise  that 
Scarbath  had  called  a  quarterback  sneak  on  first 
down  deep  in  Maryland  territory.  "It  was  a  bit 
unorthodox,"  Scarbath  admitted,  "but  if  it  sur- 
prised you.  Coach,  think  how  it  must  have  sur- 
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prised  the  other  team."  While  Scarbath  was  execut- 
ing his  spectacular  ball-handling  assignments  in 
Maryland's  dazzling  split-T  attack,  teammate  Dick 
(Little  Mo)  Modzelewski  was  winning  an  All- 
America  post  at  tackle  by  attending  to  less  glam- 
orous blocking  and  tackling  chores  with  crunching 
effectiveness.  Modzelewski  was  massive  (six  feet 
one,  240  pounds)  and  mobile. 

"On  defense,"  testifies  coach  Wally  Butts  of 
Georgia,  "Modzelewski's  initial  charge  across  the 
line  of  scrimmage  is  simply  terrific.  You  just  can't 
handle  him  with  one  man.  Even  two  men  won't 
move  him  out  of  the  play  very  often.  What's  more, 
when  he  decides  to  stand  his  ground,  he  really  piles 
up  plays.  The  kid's  got  powerful  arms.  If  he  gets 
one  hand  on  a  runner,  he'll  trip  him  up." 

On  offense,  Modzelewski  frequently  functioned 


as  Maryland's  "front-line  quarterback."  That  is, 
Dick  checked  the  line's  blocking  assignments  after 
his  teammates  came  out  of  the  huddle  and  crouched 
to  start  a  play.  "In  the  split-T,"  says  Coach  Tatum, 
"our  linemen  attempt  to  create  blocking  angles  by 
varying  their  spacing.  For  example,  we  may  split 
an  end  two  yards  wide  of  a  tackle  on  one  play — 
and  increase  the  space  to  four  yards  on  another 
play.  Dick  was  charged  with  keeping  an  eye  on  our 
spacing  and — very  often — by  calling  out  a  check 
signal,  he  would  change  the  spacing  between  our 
linemen  during  the  two  or  three  seconds  Scarbath 
was  calling  signals  to  start  the  play." 

Teaming  up  with  Modzelewski  to  supply  the 
middle-of-the-line  muscle  in  the  1952  All-America 
line-up  are  four  other  burly  and  versatile  opera- 
tors: tackle  Ed  Meadows  of  Duke,  guards  Harley 


Line-backer  Donn  Moomaw  intercepts  high  pass  in  fourth  quarter  as  UCLA  tops  Oregon,  13-6 
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ARLEY  SEWELL 
Texas 


DONN   MOOMAW 
UCLA 


DON   McAULlFFE 
Michigan   State 


Sewell  of  Texas  and  Elmer  Willhoite  of  Southern 
California,  and  center  Donn  Moomaw,  slashing 
line-backer  from  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles. 

Physically  and  temperamentally.  Meadows  (six 
feet  three,  220  pounds)  made  an  ideal  tackle  part- 
ner for  the  destructive  Modzelewski.  Against 
Southern  Methodist,  Meadows  pursued  halfback 
Jerry  Norton  across  the  field  and  knocked  him  out 
of  bounds;  then,  unable  to  check  his  own  momen- 
•um.  Meadows  rammed  into  the  Duke  bench 
(smashing  it  to  splinters)  and  knocked  down  two 
bus  drivers  who  had  convoyed  the  Duke  squad  to 
the  game.  The  bus  drivers  were  badly  dazed. 
Meadows,  who  sustained  a  deep  leg  gash,  was  out 
of  action  only  54  seconds  for  medical  treatment. 

Meadows  received  heavy  All-America  balloting 


support  from  three  top  Southern  coaches,  Bobby 
Dodd  of  Georgia  Tech,  Bob  Neyland  of  Tennes- 
see and  Art  Guepe  of  Virginia.  Significantly,  Ney- 
land's  first  endorsement  of  Meadows  ("best  tackle 
I've  seen  in  15  years"")  was  delivered  last  season 
after  Tennessee  whipped  Duke,  28  to  0.  "You've 
got  to  be  terrific,"  Neyland  pointed  out,  "to  look 
good  when  your  team  looks  bad.  Meadows  is 
terrific."  This  year,  after  Duke  beat  Tennessee, 
7  to  0,  Neyland  commented:  "That  Meadows  is 
still  terrific." 

Texas'  Harley  Sewell  really  took  on  a  big  job 
at  the  outset  of  the  '51  season  when  he  moved  into 
the  guard  position  vacated  by  Bud  McFadin,  a 
Collier's  1950  All-America  selection.  Sewell  (six 
feet  one,  220  pounds)  really  worked  hard  to  make 
good.   He  labored  full  time  on  defense,  half  time 
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JOHNNY  LATTNER 
Notre   Dame 


BUCK   McPHAlL 
Oklahoma 


Buck  MoPhail  of  Oklahoma  turns  on  his  touchdown  power  against  Texas.  Oklahoma  won.  49-20 
Collier's  for  December  6,  1952 


on  offense,  and  also  was  a  member  of  Texas'  kick- 
off,  punting  and  extra-point  platoons. 

"Sewell,"  reported  Coach  Wilkinson  of  Okla- 
homa, "was  the  best  guard  we  faced  in  1951  — 
working  on  either  offense  or  defense — and  our 
players  thought  he  was  even  better  this  year." 
Coach  Frank  Leahy  of  Notre  Dame  turned  in  an 
even  more  enthusiastic  report  after  the  Irish  edged 
out  Texas,  14  to  3.  "Our  lads,"  said  Leahy, 
"thought  Sewell  was  the  best  lineman  they'd  ever 
played  against." 

However,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  versatile 
Sewell  put  in  more  overtime  work  at  guard  than 
his  All-America  blocking-and-tackling  mate.  El- 
mer Willhoite  of  Southern  California.  Over  the 
last  two  seasons,  as  already  noted,  Willhoite  aver- 
aged 45  minutes  of  playing  time  per  game  and  was 
Southern  Cal's  best  offensive  blocker.  Actually, 
Willhoite  preferred  defensive  chores  ('"because  a 
good,  hard  tackle  is  the  biggest  thrill  in  football""). 
Elmer  was  the  key  man-in-the-middle  in  Southern 
Cal's  rugged  five-man  line,  which  shattered  Cali- 
fornia's powerful  running  attack.  During  one 
stretch  of  six  games,  the  opposition  gained  a  lutal 
of  only  49  yards  through  Willhoite's  sector. 

"Willhoite's  great  value  on  defense,"  testifies 
coach  Jess  Hill  of  Southern  California,  "was  that 
he  frequently  attracted  three  offensive  blockers. 
This  permitted  our  other  linemen  to  find  a  rela- 
tively unobstructed  path  to  the  ball  carrier.  Elmer 
was  one  of  those  bottom-of-the-pile  guys." 

During  1952,  center  Donn  Moomaw  (six  feet 
four,  220  pounds)  finally  achieved  the  All-America 
rating  which  had  been  predicted  for  him  at  the 
outset  of  the  1951  season,  before  a  disheartening 
series  of  shoulder,  knee  and  ankle  injuries  re- 
strained his  boisterous  line-backing  activities. 
Probably  Moomaw's  two  finest  defensive  exhibi- 
tions were  turned  in  against  Wisconsin  and  Cali- 
fornia. In  these  assignments,  Moomaw's  crunching 
tackles  thwarted  two  of  the  nation's  hardest-run- 
ning fullbacks — Wisconsin's  Alan  (the  Horse) 
Ameche  and  California's  Johnny  Olszewski. 

"Although  Moomaw's  spectacular  tackling 
made  him  a  defensive  standout,"  comments  coach 
Red  Sanders  of  UCLA,  "it's  indicative  of  Donn's 
hustle  and  teain  spirit  that  he  also  developed  into 
a  fine  single-wing  center — one  of  the  toughest  jobs 
in  football.  A  single-wing  center  executes  at  least 
a  dozen  different  kinds  of  passes  of  varying  speeds 
and  distances.  He  feeds  the  ball  to  three  different 
backs,  whereas  a  T-formation  center  simply  hands 
the  ball  to  the  quarterback.  By  mastering  the 
duties  of  a  single-wing  center,  Moomaw  bolstered 
our  attack  at  a  key  position." 

So  much  for  the  rugged  heavy-duty  performers 
manning  Collier's  All-America  from  tackle  to 
tackle.  Now,  let's  consider  the  ends  and  backfield 
personnel.  According  to  the  coaches,  Gerdis 
(Buck)  Martin  of  Georgia  Tech  and  Ed  Bell  of 
Penn  were  ideal  flankmen.  Specifically,  Martin 
(six  feet  four,  211  pounds)  and  Bell  (six  feet  one, 
195  pounds)  were  sturdy  enough  for  all  practical 
blocking  and  tackling  purposes;  and  they  were  also 
sulTicicntly  swift  and  agile  to  serve  as  prime  pass- 
catching  targets. 

Martin  started  the  '52  season  tabbed  as  a  pass- 
snatching  specialist.  And  with  good  reason. 
Against  Auburn  last  season,  he  had  scored  four 
touchdowns  on  passes  hurled  by  Darrcll  Crawford, 
Tech's  All-South  quarterback.  This  performance 
tied  the  NCAA  single-game  record  set  by  Al  Bruno 
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^  Run  THE  OPTIOIV  PLAY  Pitch  ^ 

In  these  film  sequences,  taken  from  official  game  movies  studied  by  Collier's 
All-America  board  of  coaches,  quarterback  Jack  Scarbath  of  Maryland  befuddles 
Navy  defenders  with  deceptive  variations  of  that  basic  split-T  maneuver — the 
option  play.  In  running  version  (left),  Scarbath  fakes  hand-off,  then  whirls 
through  center  for  big  gain.  On  next  play  (right),  when  Navy  linemen  jam  the 
middle,  Scarbath  laterals  to  halfback  Ralph  Felton,  who  breaks  into  the  clear 
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JACK  SCARBATH 
Maryland 


of  Kentucky  in  1950  (and  also  equaled  this 
season  by  Bob  Grimes  of  Ohio  State  against 
Washington  State). 

However,  Georgia  Tech's  1952  offense 
emphasized  running  power  rather  than 
passing  artistry.  "With  Crawford  grad- 
uated," Coach  Dodd  explained  recently, 
"we  didn't  want  to  overload  our  relatively 
inexperienced  quarterback,  Bill  Brigman, 
with  too  much  passing  responsibility.  Also, 
we  had  some  fine  young  ball  carriers  like 
Leon  Hardeman  and  Bill  Teas.  So  we  ran 
a  lot.  Yhis  switch  in  strategy  called  for 
Martin  to  block  more  often  than  in  '51, 
and  he  demonstrated  that  he  could  work 
on  a  tackle  as  effectively  as  he  outmaneu- 
vered  pass  defenders." 

In  Georgia  Tech's  big  battle  against 
Duke,  Martin  (hospitalized  all  week  by  a 
stomach  ailment)  got  out  of  bed  on  Satur- 
day morning  and  blocked  savagely  during 
Tech's  two-touchdown  first-quarter  blitz 
which  clinched  the  Engineers'  decisive  28- 
to-7  victory.  However,  Martin  was  a  dis- 
tinct pass-catching  threat,  too.  Against 
Florida,  when  Tech's  running  attack 
stalled,  he  grabbed  seven  aerials  for  107 
yards  and  one  touchdown;  and,  against 
Tulane,  he  snared  six  passes  for  114  yards 
and  another  touchdown. 

Collier's  other  All-America  end,  Ed  Bell, 
played  right  end  on  offense,  left  end  on  de- 
fense,   and    anywhere    else    the    Quakers 


needed  him.  Against  Princeton,  for  ex- 
ample. Bell  shifted  to  left  line-backer  on 
defense,  replacing  the  injured  George 
Trautman.  From  this  unfamiliar  position, 
he  shattered  the  Tiger  running  attack  with 
his  speed  and  hard  tackling  as  Penn  termi- 
nated Princeton's  24-game  winning  streak, 
13  to  7. 

"Bell,"  says  coach  George  Munger  of 
Penn,  "is  the  finest  all-around  performer 
I've  seen  since  Chuck  Bednarik  (Collier's 
1948  All-America  center).  Ed  scored  on 
a  65-yard  touchdown  pass  against  Notre 
Dame.  He  helped  us  beat  Princeton  with 
his  line-backing.  He  saved  the  Dartmouth 
game  by  making  a  leaping,  one-handed  in- 
terception of  a  pass  'way  back  deep  where 
our  safety  man  would  normally  have  been; 
he  saved  our  tie  with  Navy  by  overhauling 
scatback  Dean  Smith,  who'd  gone  around 
end — running  away  from  Bell's  flank — and 
broken  loose  for  a  50-yard  gain.        . 

"And  what's  more,"  Munger  added,  "the 
statistics  don't  begin  to  tell  the  story  of 
Bell's  offensive  potential.  He  was  a  tre- 
mendous faker — always  in  the  clear — and 
if  we'd  had  a  really  good  passer  this  year 
— say  a  fellow  like  that  Mitch  Price  of 
Columbia — I'm  positive  Bell  would  have* 
been  the  nation's  Number  One  pass  re- 
ceiver." 

Bell,  a  native  Philadelphian,  is  preparing 
for  law  school.   His  two  older  brothers — 
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Jaha,  a  deputy  attorney  general  of 
jJevJlersey,  and  Robert,  a  Philadel- 
Ihiattorney — are  graduates  of  Penn's 
l,awichool.    "Someday,"  says  Eddie, 
ni(  iber  of  Sphinx,  Penn's  top  honor 
^i/,  "we  hope  to  practice  together 
tij  law  firm  of  Bell,  Bell  &  Bell." 
S^iom  does   one   football    season 
^roie  an  All-America  backfield  en- 
nissing  the  extraordinary  oflfensive 
I  efensive  skills  combined  in  Col- 
952  quartet:  Scarbath,  McPhail, 
t  r,  McAuliffe.  At  fullback.  Buck 
I  ail  (six  feet  one,  201   pounds) 
V  ed    Oklahoma's    split-T    attack 
h  explosive  drives  off  tackle — the 
1  <ind  of  power  which  enabled  him 
iblish  an  NCAA  record  for  yards 
J  per  carry   in    1951,   when  he 
iged  8.56  yards  in  101  attempts. 
'  at's  more,   McPhail   was   Okla- 
s  finest  blocking  back,  ace  kick- 
an  and  punter.    In  Oklahoma's 
tie  with  Colorado,  McPhail  ac- 
out-kicked  Zack  Jordan,  who's 
illy  recpgnized  as  college  foot- 
Number  one  punter.  On  straight- 
punts,   McPhail  averaged  47.8 
to  Jordan's  43.  (However,  Jor- 
booming    quick    kicks,    which 
Bud  Wilkinson  described  as  "the 
I've   ever    seen,"    raised    Zack's 
ill   average   to    an    amazing   56 
on  seven  punts.) 
fensively,  McPhail  was  a  bruis- 
ackler.    Probably,    he   delivered 
ardest   tackle   against   Colorado 
,  after  kicking  off  68  yards,  deep 
he  end  zone,  he  rushed  downfield 
lammed  into  Carroll  Hardy,  the 
ado  receiver,  on  the  15-yard  line. 
V'  bounced  backward  and  flipped 
in  a  complete  somersault. 
Penn   State  scouting  report   on 
igan   State  contained   this  state- 
:   "Coach  Biggie  Munn  has  the 
:st  group  of  backs  in  the  country: 
Wells,     Dick     Panin,     LeRoy 
n,  Vince  Pisano,   Evan  Slonac, 
le  Benson,  Jim  Ellis.   They're  all 
When  the  blue  chips  are  down, 
f  hand  the  ball  to  Don  McAuliffe." 
I  er  the  last  two  seasons,  McAuliffe 
the   work-horse    ball    carrier    in 
jiigan   State's   extraordinarily   po- 
bffense.    McAuliffe  (six  feet  one, 
Sounds)  had  the  power  to  pick  up 
|ge  in  vital  first-down  situations. 
jfcAuliffe,"    says    Coach    Munn, 
es  inside  the  10-yard  line,  where 
|oing  is  toughest.    However,  Don 
[lOugh  speed  to  go  a  long  way.  In 
1952  opener  against  Michigan,  for 
Iple,  the  Wolverines  got  out   in 
lof  us,  13  to  0,  in  the  first  quarter. 
[,  they  kicked  off  to  our  30  and — 


on  the  first  play  from  scrimmage 
— McAuliffe  zipped  off  tackle  for  70 
yards  and  a  touchdown.  Psycholog- 
ically, that  play  saved  the  game  and 
perhaps  our  whole  season." 

At  the  end  of  spring  training  last 
May,  Johnny  Lujack,  Notre  Dame's 
brand-new  backfield  coach,  remarked: 
"This  Johnny  Lattner  is  the  best  all- 
around  back  I've  seen  in  10  years." 
The  weight  of  this  statement  can  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  Lujack's  dec- 
ade covered  his  own  All-America  ac- 
tivities at  Notre  Dame  (1946-'47), 
plus  four  more  years  as  an  All-Pro 
quarterback  for  the  Chicago  Bears. 

But  Lattner's  solid  autumn  accom- 
plishments fulfilled  Lujack's  spring  ex- 
pectations. Lattner  punted  brilliantly. 
He  was  Notre  Dame's  most  depend- 
able bail  carrier  and  pass  catcher.  And, 
defensively,  he  was  the  sharpest  tackier 
and  pass  defender  on  the  Irish  squad. 

"Notre  Dame,"  reported  a  scout 
who  watched  the  Irish  in  four  games, 
"played  its  most  rugged  schedule  since 
the  Rockne  era  with  a  squad  which — 
in  several  spots  along  the  line — was 
below  the  customary  strength  of  Irish 
elevens.  But  no  matter  how  tough  the 
opposition,  Lattner's  work  showed  up 
brilliantly." 

"Even  if  we  could  have  spared 
Johnny,"  commented  coach  Frank 
Leahy,  "we'd  have  had  a  hard  time 
keeping  him  on  the  bench.  He's  the 
only  player  I've  seen  in  a  long  time 
who  can  play  60  minutes  without  no- 
ticeably losing  zest  and  effectiveness." 

And  that's  the  1952  All-America: 
with  Martin,  Modzelewski,  Willhoite, 
Moomaw.  Sewell,  Meadows  and  Bell 
along  the  line;  Scarbath,  Lattner, 
McAuliffe  and  McPhail  in  the  back- 
field.  Picked  by  the  nation's  most 
critical  football  jury — the  coaches 
themselves — these  rugged  and  talented 
youngsters  now  become  part  of 
Collier's  All-America  tradition,  which 
Walter  Camp  of  Yale  originated  'way 
back  in   1889.  ▲.A.A. 


ALL-AMERICA  ON  TV 

Collier's  1952  All-America  play- 
ers will  appear  in  person  on  Ed 
Sullivan's  Toast  of  the  Town 
television  program  over  26  sta- 
tions of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  Sunday  evening, 
November  .30th,  at  eight  o'clock 
(EST).  In  18  other  cities  where 
Toast  of  the  Town  is  re-telecast 
on  kinescope  film,  viewers  should 
consult  their  local  newspapers 
for  the  correct  time  and  station 
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CARL  SNAVELY  TUSS    MC  LAUGHRY 

HORTM   CAROLINA  DARTMOUTH 


FRANK   LEAHY 
NOTRE   DAME 


DUTCH    MEYER 
TEXAS    CHRISTIAN 


LOU   LITTLE 
COLUMBIA 


LYNN   WALDORF  BIGGIE    MUNN 

CALIFORNIA  MICHIGAN   STATE 


LLOYD   JORDAN 
HARVARD 


RAY    ELIOT 
ILLINOIS 


BUD   WILKINSON 
OKLAHOMA 
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A 11^ America  Specialists 

The  coaches  who  picked  the  63d  All-America  also  listed 
college  football's  top-ranking  specialists  at  specific  as- 
signments, running  the  gridiron  gamut  from  line-backer 
to    punter.     Here's    how    star    specialists    rated    in    1952: 


DEFEIMSIVE 
LINEMEN 


FRANK  KUSH,  Michigan  State 

BILL  FORESTER,  Southern  Methodist 

DOUG  ATKINS,  Tennessee 

BILL  ATHEY,  Baylor 

BOB  VAN  DOREN,  Southern  CaUfornia 

CHARLES  LaPRADD,  Florida 

STEVE  EISENHAUER,  Navy 

BOB  KENNEDY,  Wisconsin 


LINE- 
BACKERS 


GEORGE  MORRIS,  Georgia  Tech 

DON  RHODEN,  Rice 

DICK  TAMBURO.  Michigan  State 

TOM  CATLIN,  Oklahoma 

JOE  SCHMIDT,  Pitt 

JOE  FORTUNATO,  Mississippi  State 

ELMER  STOUT,  Oklahoma  A&M 

ROGER  ZATKOFF,  Michigan 


DEFENSIVE 
BACKS 


n 


JIM   SEARS,   Southern   California 
BOBBY  MOOREHEAD,  Georgia  Tech 
AL  BROSKY,  IlUnois 
JIM  ELLIS,  Michigan  State 
MILT  DAVIS,  UCLA 
LOWELL  PERRY,  Michigan 
BOBBY  MARLOW,  Alabama 
VERYL  SWITZER,  Kansas  State 


OFFENSIVE 
LINEMEN 


NICK  CHICKILLO,  Miami  (Fla.) 
JOHN  MICHELS,  Tennessee 
ED  WOODSUM,  Yale 
BILL  HEGARTY,  ViUanova 
BOB   FLECK,   Svracuse 
TOM   SCOTT,   Virginia 
OLIVER  SPENCER,  Kansas 
HAL  MILLER,  Georgia  Tech 


OFFENSIVE 
BACKS 


GENE  FILIPSKI,  Vilianova 
BILLY  VESSELS,  Oklahoma 
GENE  GEDMAN,  Indiana 
JOHNNY  OLSZEWSKI,  California 
LEON  HARDEMAN,  Georgia  Tech 
CHARLIE  HOAG,  Kansas 
PAUL  GIEL,  Minnesota 
PAUL  CAMERON,  UCLA 


PASSERS 


HARRY  AGCANIS,  Boston  University 
MITCH  PRICE,  Columbia 
DALE  SAMUELS,  Purdue 
DON  HEINRICH,  Washington 
GENE  ROSSI,  Cincinnati 
TOM  O'CONNELL,  Illinois 
JIM  HALUSKA,  Wisconsin 
TED  MARCHIBRODA,  Detroit 


PASS 
RECEIVERS 


i 
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HARRY  BABCOCK,  Georgia 
BERNIE  FLOWERS,  Purdue 
HOWIE  PITT,  Duke 
ED  BARKER,  Washington  State 
FRANK  MfPHEE,  Princeton 
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The  Second -Grade  Mind 


pe  had  never  been  afraid  before,  and  now  he  was.  Mrs.  Wonible  was  a 

menace  to  the  safe,  happy  life  he  had  always  known,  and  he  must 

learn  to  understand  her  and,  in  understanding,  learn  to  fight  back 


By  FRANCES  GRAY  PATTON 


AROL   NELSON   met   Mrs.   Womble,   who 

was  to  be  her  son  Tommy's  teacher,  the 

Saturday   before  school  opened.    She  was 

lOt  drawn  to  the  teacher — partly,  perhaps,  because 

;he  didn't  like  her  name  and  partly  because  the 

eacher  was  evidently   not  drawn   to   her.    Mrs. 

bmble  was  a  broad-beamed,  middle-aged  lady 

ith  incongruously  small   feet,  upon   which  she 

ustled  into  the  office  of  the  school  principal.   She 

lad  a  fleshy  face,  out  of  which  her  somewhat  slant- 

*   ng  eyes  surveyed  Carol  with  a  martyred,  and  even 

!ontemptuous,  patience,  as  if  the  younger  wom- 

m's  presence  had  torn  their  gaze  rudely — though 

)nly  temporarily — away  from  its  fast  hold  upon 

Vlrs.  Womble's  own  inner  virtues. 

Those  eyes  made  Carol  remember,  after  twenty 
^ears,  the  atmosphere  of  a  classroom  that  had  laid 
he  first  dull  blight  upon  her  childhood.  She  saw 
)aper  cutouts  of  windmills  pasted  on  the  window 
jlass  and  an  arithmetic  problem  chalked  on  the 
)lackboard;  she  heard  a  solitary  winter  fly  buzzing 
ow  over  the  steam  radiators;  she  smelled  the  old 
chewing  gum  stuck  under  the  lids  of  desks  and  the 
pdor  of  little  boys'  corduroy  knickers  that  were 
washed  only  on  fair  week  ends  when  the  weather 
vas  good  for  drying.  Those  were  symbols  of  the 
joredom  that  she  had  hoped  Tommy  might  escape, 
nd  that — to  judge  from  Mrs.  Womble's  appear- 
ince — he  would  certainly  have  to  endure. 

Tommy's  birthday  came  in  November,  and  since 
;he  local  board  of  education  declared  children  in- 
educable until  they  were  six  years  old  and  provided 
10  midyear  classes  for  beginners,  he'd  had  to  wait 
antil  now,  when  he  was  almost  seven,  before  he 
:ould  be  entered  in  public  school.  He  was  a  bright 
;hild,  and  his  mother,  wishing  to  keep  him  abreast 
3f  his  general  age  group,  had  taught  him  to  read 
md  write  and  do  simple  sums  at  home.  It  was 
'•  :his  that  she'd  come  to  the  school  about:  to  pre- 
t'ent  his  being  placed  arbitrarily  in  a  grade  where 
he  work  would  be  a  repetition  of  what  he'd  al- 
eady  done. 

She'd  brought  along,  as  proof  of  Tommy's  abil- 

ty,  a  composition  that  he'd  written  describing  the 

ictivities  of  a  pair  of  robins  who  had  built,  the 

ipring  before,  in  a  maple  tree  that  shaded  the  Nel- 

ions'  dining-room   window.    It  was  a   charming 

iece,  Carol  thought.    Tommy  had  done  it  as  a 

resent  for  his  father,  an  amateur  ornithologist, 

ind  it  reflected  the  true  naturalist's  respect  for  his 

ubject.    "The  parent  birds  are  nice  to  their  chil- 

ren,"  Tommy  had  written  in  conclusion.    "They 

urish  them  with  worms  and  do  not  push  them  out 

f  the  nest  until  their  wings  are  big  enugh."    It 

as  a  neat  paper,  too.  It  was  written  legibly  in  ink 


.  bell  shrilled  through  the  air.  Tommy  darted 
ap    the    walk,    splashing    through    puddles 


and  decorated  with  pretty  water-color  drawings  of 
maple  leaves  and  winged  seeds  and  birds  flying 
with  straws  in  their  beaks. 

Whenever  Carol  looked  at  it  she  saw  Tommy 
as  he'd  sat,  putting  the  final  touches  on  it,  at  the 
cleared  dining  table,  his  brown  head  bent  above 
his  work;  his  feet,  in  soft  house  slippers,  gripping 
the  rung  of  his  chair;  and  every  curve  and  angle  of 
his  body  suggesting  that  marvelous,  absorbed  hap- 
piness of  a  child  who's  using  all  his  faculties.  But 
when  she'd  handed  the  paper  to  the  principal  she 
had  realized  that  its  charms  were  lost  on  him. 

"Quite  the  budding  artist,"  he  had  said  politely. 
Then,  pulling  at  the  corner  of  his  mustache  (he  was 
a  meager,  old-maidish  young  man  who  appeared  to 
find  the  hair  on  his  upper  lip  reassuring),  he 
frowned.  "But  we  must  face  the  situation  squarely, 
Mrs.  Nelson.  A  child's  nervous  system  is  a  risky 
thing.  We  find  that  six-year-olds  are  naturally  first- 
graders.  When  they  aren't  first-graders  they've 
been  tampered  with." 

"Tommy'II  be  seven  in  a  couple  of  months," 
Carol  said. 

"A  couple  of  months  is  an  aeon  in  the  growth 
of  a  child,"  said  the  principal,  "and  he  hasn't  had 
the  maturing  experience  of  group  life.  If  you  push 
him—" 

"I'm  not  pushing  him,"  Carol  said.  She  tried 
not  to  let  a  note  of  asperity  creep  into  her  voice. 

"If  you  push  a  child,"  the  principal  continued, 
"he  may  seem  undamaged  for  a  while.  But  even- 
tually— it's  like  the  time  bomb — something  will 
explode." 

"Yes,"  Carol  said,  "but  Tommy's  really  pre- 
pared for  more  than  beginner's  work.  He  can  read 
anything,  and  he's  always  been — oh,  I  don't  mean 
he's  a  genius — but  he's  always  been  a  little  quick 
for  his  age." 

THE  principal  leaned  back  in  his  swivel  chair. 
"Ah!"  he  said.  "Now  we're  coming  to  an  im- 
portant point.  We  have  to  reverently  consider  not 
only  the  individual  child,  but  society  as  a  whole. 
Democracy." 

"Democracy?"  Carol  echoed. 

"The  public  school  is  the  cradle  of  democracy," 
said  the  principal.  "In  a  true  democracy  all  citi- 
zens are  on  an  equal  footing.  Just  because  a  boy, 
through  no  merits  of  his  own,  has  more  brains  than 
other  boys  doesn't  qualify  him  for  preferential 
treatment.  There  are  no  vested  interests  in  educa- 
tion." 

Carol  began  to  feel  a  trifle  dizzy  and  more  than 
a  trifle  annoyed.   "But — " 

"Look  at  it  this  way,  Mrs.  Nelson,"  the  principal 
said.  "Do  you  have  any  friends  who're  financially 
worse  off  than  you?" 

"A  few,"  Carol  confessed.   "A  very  few." 

"You  see!"  the  principal  said,  sounding  pleased 
with  his  dialectics.   "And  the  fact  that  you  have  a 
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big  bank  account  doesn't  make  you  feel  you  should 
sit  higher  in  church  than  they  do,  does  it?" 

Carol  laughed.  "Certainly  not,"  she  said.  "But 
as  for  Tommy — " 

It  was  then  that  the  principal  had  called  Mrs. 
Womble.  "Tommy  does  present  a  problem,"  he'd 
said;  "a  difficult  problein.  I'll  let  you  thrash  it  out 
with  the  second-grade  teacher." 

Carol  had  said  that  might  be  wise. 

"You  can  trust  Mrs.  Womble,"  the  principal 
had  said.  "She  wakes  the  kids  up.  She  under- 
stands the  second-grade  mind." 

AT  THIS  juncture  Mrs.  Womble  had  appeared  in 
.  the  doorway,  and  the  principal,  after  introduc- 
ing Carol  as  "a  lady  who  thinks  her  six-year-old  too 
smart  for  the  first  grade,"  had  departed,  pleading 
urgent  business  with  the  janitor. 

Mrs.  Womble  smiled  in  a  condescending  way 
that  made  Carol  feel  naive  and  presumptuous. 
"Howdy  do,  Mrs.  Nelson,"  she  said.  Her  voice 
sounded  spongy.  "Pardon  me  for  not  shaking 
hands,  but  I  was  getting  ready  for  the  first  class 
by  writing  my  first  proverb  on  the  board,  and" — 
she  spread  her  pudgy  fingers  which  were  powdered 
with  blue-and-red  chalk  dust — "well,  you  can  see 
why!" 

Carol  said  she  was  sorry  to  have  interrupted 
Mrs.  Womble  and  that  she'd  make  her  business 
brief.  Her  little  boy  was  entering  school  Monday. 
He  had  been  barely  underage  last  year,  so  she  had 
taught  him  at  home  and — 

Mrs.  Womble  appeared  deaf  to  Carol's  remarks. 
"I  find  my  proverbs  a  great  aid  in  my  teaching," 
she  said.  "I  write  a  new  one  on  my  board  every  so 
often  and  get  my  little  folks  to  memorize  it.  That 
improves  their  vocabulary.  Then  I  help  them  re- 
late its  moral  to  their  own  little  world.  That  makes 
them  think." 

"Yes.    It  would,"  said  Carol. 

"You'd  be  amazed  how  deep  their  little  thoughts 
are,"  Mrs.  Womble  went  on.  "And  you'd  be 
amazed  at  what  they  tell  me  about  their  families. 
There  are  some  grisly  skeletons  in  the  closets  of 
this  town!"  She  smacked  her  lips  as  if  savoring  the 
essence  of  a  hundred  scandals.  "Now,  about  your 
child.   What's  his  name?" 

"Tommy,"  Carol  said.  "Thomas,  really.  But 
we  call  him  Tommy." 

"Don't  apologize,"  Mrs.  Womble  said.  "Tom- 
my's a  good  name.  You  say  you  taught  him  to 
read  and  write?" 

"Yes,"  Carol  said,  "he  wanted  to  learn."    - 

"  '  'T  ain't  what  vou  want  that  does  you  good,' 
as  they  used  to  say  in  olden  days,"  Mrs.  Womble 
observed.   "But  we  won't  cry  over  spilled  milk." 

"I  brought  a  composition  he  wrote,"  Carol  said. 
"It's  there  on  the  principal's  desk." 

Mrs.  Womble  went  around  the  desk,  and,  hold- 
ing her  hands  carefully  (Continued  on  page  50) 
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Charles  Luuglilon:  adapter,  director,  guiding  hand  of  John  Brown's  Body 
Raymond  Massey:  he  lends  his  Lincohiesque  air  to  a  work  of  Americana 


Tyrone  Power:  a  novel  personality  emerges  in  his  reading  of  BeneJ<!J*|iii 

■  I 
Judith  Anderson:  to  her,  the  John  Brown  dramatization  is  "pure  tlpt^ 
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Standing  hcfore  an  acting  bar,  their  only  prop,  aotors  Power,  Anderson.  Massey  heed  Laiighton's  spirited  direction  in  new  dramatic  experiment 


JOHN  BROWN'S  BODY 
HITS  THE  ROAD 

A  notable  cast  tours  witfi  a  no-set,  no-costiiiiie  vei'sion  of  Slepiien  Vincent  Benet's 
great  Civil  War  poem.  It  proves  again  that  wortls  alone  can  be  box-office  magic 


Bv  EVELYN  HARVEY 


WHEN  John  Brown's  Body,  a  dramatization 
of  Stephen  Vincent  Benet's  epic  poem  of 
Civil  War  America,  opens  in  Bcloit,  Wis- 
consin, this  coming  week,  in  the  second  month 
of  its  6()-city,  28-state  togr.  the  entire  production 
will  unload  from  a  single  bus.  Aboard  will  be 
Tyrone  Power,  Raymond  Massey,  Judith  Ander- 
son and  a  chorus  of  (ive  girls  and  15  men.  No 
carloads  of  costumes  and  scenery  will  be  on  hand, 
just  a  pile  of  suitcases  full  of  evening  clothes. 

As  in  the  case  of  last  season's  successful  experi- 
ment in  untrimmed  drama,  G.  B.  Shaw's  Don  Juan 
in  Hell — a  presentation  of  the  same  dynamic  the- 
atrical team,  producer  I*aui  Gregory  and  actor- 
director  Charles  Laughton — there  has  been  no 
Broadway  opening.  The  team's  purpose  is  to  bring 
live  drama  to  people  all  across  the  land.  (The 
new  show,  like  its  predecessor,  however,  will  have 
a  Broadway  engagement.) 

Again    like   the   still-touring   Don   Juan,   John 


Brown's  Body  is  a  dramatic  recitation  played  on 
a  barren  stage.  But  this  offering  of  two  hours  of 
poetry  is  considered  even  more  daring  an  experi- 
ment than  presenting  Shav/'s  witty  and  highly  in- 
tellectual discourse  on  life  and  love.  And  this 
time  a  choral  accompaniment  has  been  added. 

Instead  of  the  wooden  stools  used  in  the  earlier 
production,  the  sole  prop  is  an  "acting  bar."  a 
three-foot-high  rail  against  which  the  principals, 
in  immaculate  evening  dress,  sometimes  sit,  some- 
times lean,  while  reciting  Benet's  stirring  lines  into 
microphones.  The  2()-voice  chorus,  also  in  boiled 
shirts  and  formal  dresses,  sings  a  background  in 
unison,  speaks  lines  as  a  fourth  actor,  or  makes 
vocal  sound  effects. 

The  form  is  made  to  order  for  Benet's  exciting 
story  about  America — the  America  of  Lincoln 
and  Lee  and  the  abolitionist  fanatic  John  Brown, 
who  staged  his  abortive  raid  on  Harpers  Ferry, 
one  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War. 
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"Of  course  it's  daring,"  says  Laughton,  who 
both  directed  and  performed,  with  Charles  Boyer. 
Agnes  Moorehead  and  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke.  in 
the  first  production.  "But  it  could  be  even  more 
successful  than  Don  Juan.  And  if  it  goes  over,  it 
will  revolutionize  theater." 

"It's  what  we  call  'panoramic  theater,'  "  com- 
ments Gregory,  the  thirty-one-year-old  impresario. 
(Gregory  was  once  an  actor,  later  an  agent,  has 
worked  with  Laughton  since  launching  him  on  his 
Bible  and  classics  reading  tour  three  years  ago.) 
"It  takes  you  places — into  Lee's  tent  and  Lincoln's 
room,  to  Bull  Run.  Gettysburg  and  Harpers  Ferry. 
Not  having  any  physical  scenery  to  compete  with, 
the  audience  paints  its  own.  building  far  better  sets 
in  the  mind." 

No  actor  is  confined  to  a  single  part,  but  each 
speaks  the  lines  of  a  number  of  characters,  as  well 
as  the  narrative  itself.  Massey,  for  instance,  plays 
not  only  Lincoln,  but  General  Lee,  John  Brown 
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and  the  Negro  servant,  Cudjo.  Power,  in  the  same 
way.  speaks  the  lines  of  Jack  Ellyat,  the  symbolic 
Northern  soldier;  and  Clay  Wingate.  the  symbolic 
Southerner.  And  Miss  Anderson  carries  the  wom- 
en's parts,  those  of  lovely  Sally  Dupre,  naive 
^elora  and  the  strong-willed  old  plantation  mis- 
tress. 

Without  visual  aids,  sound  becomes  the  all- 
important  factor,  and  chorus  and  principals  toss 
the  lines  smoothly  from  one  to  the  other.  Judith 
Anderson  leans  forward  into  the  mike  and  speaks: 

"Out  of  his  heart  the  chanting  buildings  rise  .  .  ." 
"Rivet  and  girder,  motor  and  dynamo  .  .  ."  (now 

the  lines  are  carried  by  Power.) 

"Pillar  of  smoke  by  day  and  fire  by  night  .  .  ." 

(and  now  Massey  has  picked  it  up.) 

The  chorus  winds  up  the  verse,  and  Laughton.  in 
practice  session,  breaks  the  silence  crying,  "See! 
See!  Just  see  what  the  power  of  words  can  do!" 

The  process  of  bringing  Benet's  poem  to  per- 
formance pitch  was  similar,  though  somewhat 
more  complicated  by  the  addition  of  song,  to  that 
of  preparing  Don  Juan  for  the  road.  A  tight  little 
nucleus   of  key  figures,   with  script-adapter   and 


director  Charles  Laughton  as  the  hub,  was  busy 
for  months,  in  New  York  and  in  Hollywood,  be- 
fore the  actual  grinding  work  of  rehearsals  got 
under  way. 

Last  spring,  Gregory  began  setting  up  the  tour, 
which  is  following  in  the  well-heeled  footsteps  of 
Don  Juan.  Advance  sales  of  some  $188,000  were 
stashed  away  six  months  before  the  opening. 
Gregory  had  wanted  to  do  something  about  John 
Brown's  Body  since  hearing  Benet  speak  when  he 
was  a  boy.  But  when  he  suggested  it  during  re- 
hearsals of  Don  Juan,  Laughton  counseled,  "One 
thing  at  a  time,  lad." 

Laughton  Edits  Poem  for  the  Stage 

Between  frequent  splashes  in  a  new  pool  at  his 
Los  Angeles  home,  Laughton  huddled  over  the 
script,  editing  and  cutting  the  poem  to  one  sixth 
its  12-hour  reading  time  without  adding  or  chang- 
ing a  word. 

Meanwhile  Gregory  got  busy  casting.  Early 
this  year,  he  met  Tyrone  Power  at  the  20th  Cen- 
tury-Fox lot. 

"The  moment  he  suggested  that  I  participate  in 


John  Brown's  Body,  there  was  nothing  further  to 
discuss,"  says  Power.  "I  was  eager  to  get  back  to 
the  stage,  and,  having  seen  Don  Juan,  1  knew  it 
would  be  a  great  opportunity." 

After  Power  was  signed,  Gregory  went  to  New 
York  to  see  Massey. 

"1  guess  I  had  been  kind  of  envious  when  I'd 
heard  that  Ty  was  signed  for  John  Brown's  Body," 
recalls  Massey,  a  gentle,  Lincolnesque  figure.  "So 
when  Gregory  offered  me  a  part,  I  accepted  im- 
mediately, even  though  I  had  no  idea  how  the^: 
were  going  to  do  it." 

The  feminine  role  was  the  hardest  to  cast,  but 
Laughton  gave  Gregory  a  hand. 

"Charles  and  I  were  together  in  Salome  at  the 
Columbia  studio,"  Miss  Anderson  recalls.  "We 
talked  about  Don  Juan,  and  this  young  man  Greg- 
ory, who  had  the  imagination  and  the  audacity  to 
give  us  pure  theater  with  no  trappings  of  costume 
and  scenery.  Charles  talked,  too,  of  John  Brown's 
Body,  and  I  found  myself  wishing  there  were  some- 
thing in  it  for  me.  The  first  thing  I  knew,  I  was  in." 

For  weeks  composer  Walter  Schumann  listened 
while  Laughton  read  the  edited  script,  then  spent 
sequestered  days  in  his  home  in  the  San  Fernando 


Laughton  (above)  introduces  Power  and  producer  Gregory  to  script! 
he  edited,  sits  by  as  Judith  Anderson  (below,  on  sofa)  is  coachedl 
on  Southern  accent.    At  left,  he  shows  effect  of  rehearsal  grindl 
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Valley  trying  to  work  out  the  sort  of  musical  ac- 
companiment that  would  fit  the  heroic  tale. 

What  resulted  was  not  background  music,  but  a 
chorus  with  a  folk-song  quality  that  carries  the 
dramatic  action  forward  as  it  did  in  the  ancient 
Greek  theater. 

Auditions  for  chorus  members  started  during 
the  summer  and  attracted  every  imaginable  type 
of  singer.  Laughton,  unusually  sensitive  to  other 
people's  nervousness,  suffered  through  every  au- 
dition. Finally,  an  appropriately  robust,  hand- 
some and  talented  chorus  was  selected. 

Final  Rehearsals  Perfect  the  Music 

After  endless  informal  practice  sessions,  they 
settled  down  to  final  rehearsals  in  the  Musicians 
Union  auditorium  on  Hollywood's  Vine  Street. 
Laughton  managed  to  be  everywhere  at  once. 
Working  over  every  word,  every  inflection  of  the 
script,  he  nevertheless  was  able  to  keep  track  of 
everything  going  on  in  the  room.  When  a  princi- 
pal was  missing  he  would  fill  in  himself,  sometimes 
as  a  vain  Southern  belle  preening  herself  before 
a  mirror  or  floating  gracefully  about  the  stage  in  a 


dainty  waltz.  Laughton's  enthusiasm  was  picked 
up  by  the  three  principals,  who  became  ever  more 
excited  about  the  project  as  they  heard  words  and 
music  put  together. 

Director  Laughton  put  particular  pains  into  an 
attempt  to  create  a  new,  more  dynamic  Tyrone 
Power.  Audiences  who  have  seen  the  new  Power 
feel  that  Laughton  has  succeeded. 

"As  actors,"  says  Power,  "we  try  to  subordinate 
ourselves  to  this  great  document." 

As  the  new  presentation  works  its  way  across 
the  country,  it  promises  to  put  the  clincher  on 
Gregory's  and  Laughton's  belief  that  country-wide 
audiences  deserve  something  better  than  Broad- 
way hand-me-downs.  They  are  now  working  on 
a  third  presentation,  a  dramatization  of  the  climac- 
tic court-martial  scene  from  Herman  Wouk's  best- 
selling  novel  of  naval  life.  The  Caine  Mutiny,  in 
which  John  Hodiak  and  Dana  Andrews  are  slated 
to  appear.  All  three  productions  should  bear  out 
their  theory  that  recitation,  properly  polished  and 
presented  by  fine  actors,  can  provide  as  much  ex- 
citement in  the  theater  as  a  full-dress  production 
embellished  with  scenery,  costumes  and  dancing 
girls.   Perhaps  more. 


RITA   YULSMAN 


^k..^.^        The  big  two;  Laughton  and  producer  Paul  Gregory 


^jj  At  choir  practice  session,  composer  Waller  Schumann  works  the 
IjJ  |Chorus  into  spirit  of  his  dramatic  score.  Below,  words  meet 
^l,j  jmusic  for  first  time   as  principals  hear   their  combined  effect 


Hearing  folk  tune  written  for  show  by  Schumann  (right),  Laughton  is  moved 
to  tears  by  interpretation  of  singer  Terry  Lee.  Below.'  Massey.  Power  and 
Miss  Anderson  assemble  at  "acting  rail"  for  opening  of  John  Brown's  Body 


JOHN    FLOREA 
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CAROLINA  HERB  WOMA 

By  JOHN  MALONEY 

The  herbs  and  pollens  Lula  Miller  collects  are  used  for  everything  from  medication  to 
flavoring.    She  knows  the  names  of  every  type  of  plant  life  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 


FROM    Indian   summer   until   the   first  snc 
down  in  Kite  Hollow,  in  Caldwell  Coun^ 
North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Lula  Miller  doesn't 
much  chance   to  sit  and  pass  the   time  of 
She's  too  busy  digging  for  sassafras  root,  stri| 
ping  pine  trees  for  bark  or  shaking  the  yellc 
grains  of  pollen  from  wild  aster  and  goldenrJ 
blooms.    And  she  sells  the  sneeze-producing  dif 
for  more  by  the  gram  than  gold  currently  is  wor 
Truly,  thar's  gold  in  them  Blue  Ridge  hills. 

Mrs.  Miller  is  recognized  as  an  expert  in  hi 
field.  Now  forty-seven,  she  is  one  of  the  most  prl 
lific  herb  gatherers  in  the  South — where  a  grel 
bulk  of  U.S.  herbs  are  collected.  She  has  beJ 
searching  out  roots,  seeds,  barks,  berries  and  pJ 
lens  since  she  was  a  child  of  ten  up  in  the  moi 
tains  behind  Blowing  Rock.  And  she  has  beJ 
known  to  stump  botanists  of  international  repuB 
tion,  for  she  knows  the  names  of  every  weed,  graJ 
shrub,  flower  or  tree  in  the  Appalachian  range. 

"At  sunsets  I  kin  stand  atop  these  mountinl 
an'  think  how  full  they  are  of  God's  own  medicj 
ments,"  Mrs.  Miller  says.  "You  kin  see  why  the! 
pore  folks  down  here  ain't  always  ailin',  like  c^ 
folks  is." 

Some  of  this  lore  Lula  Miller  learned  from 
father,  who  made  a  name  for  himself  as  an  hel 
doctor  in  this  region  60  years  ago.    (There  stT 
are  a  few  herb  doctors  in  the  South,  amateur  pra| 
titioners  who  gather  their  own  medicines.)    Sor 
she  learned  from  the  Greer  Drug  Company,  InJ 
of  Lenoir,  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  South's  lail 
est  dealers  in  medicinal  herbs  and  roots.    Grel 
buys  what  Mrs.  Miller  gathers.    The  pollens  s| 
collects  are  used  for  allergy  tests  and  treatments  ^ 
specialists,   clinics   and   hospitals   throughout  t| 
United  States  and  many  foreign  countries.   Barll 
roots,  herbs  and  leaves — all  known  to  the  trade  [ 
botanicals — go   into   patent   remedies,   medicin| 
compounded   by  leading  pharmaceutical   comp 
nies,  cough  sirups,  hair  tonics,  soft  drinks  and  f| 
vorings. 

When  the  Greer  Company  gets  an  order  fl 
herbs  or  pollens  not  already  in  stock,  they  gen^T 
ally  contact  Mrs.  Miller  at  once,  for  she  knows  tl 
mountains,  valleys  and  swampy  areas  where  va|| 
ous  plants  grow  for  miles  in  every  direction  out 
Kite  Hollow.   She  then  sets  out  with  her  husban!'' 
Toy,  or  any  one  of  the  four  oldest  of  her  sev 
children — Hayes,  24,  Linnie,  23,  Annie  Lee,  1 
Billie,  9,  Mary  Belle,  6,  Martha,  3  and  Joseph,  o 
— to  fill  the  order.    Until  a  few  years  ago  s 
climbed  trees  to  gather  the  flowering  bough  ti 
herself.    Now  her  children  do  the  climbing.    B 
Mrs.  Miller  frequently  walks  five  or  six  miles  i 
thickly  grown  hollows  and  returns  with  a  bac 
pack  of  herbs,  and  with  her  arms  loaded  as  well. 

Some  time  ago  she  was  out  gathering  hackn: 
tack  berries,  from  which  oil  of  juniper  is  distilk 
In  the  dense  underbrush  she  came  face  to  fa 
with  a  full-grown  black  bear.  "Shore  I  was  scarce 
she  says,  "but  I  jest  stared  and  stared  until  he  £ 
tired  of  lookin'  at  me,  and  slunk  away.  If'n  ill 
been  a  polecat,  I'd  of  fainted.  I  dearly  hate  th«| 
critters." 

During  summer  months  these  mountains  it 


Herb  gatherer  Lula  Miller  pauses  with  60ll| 
wild   asters    and   pokeberries.     An    ounce 
the  aster  pollen  is  worth  around  90  doUal 
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At  any  man's  doorway.., +[i(S  Christmas., 
a  special  welcome  a  waifs  the  giff  package 
that-  holds  what  he'd  rather  get... 


AMERICA'S    FAVORITE 
GIFT    WHISKEY 


Tour  "Bas^ 


Frankfort  Distillers  Corporation,  N.  Y.  C.  Blended  ichiskey.  86.8  proof.  60%  grain  neutral  spirits. 
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Duofold 


V\0  ^"^ 

vUnOL  >       TWO  THIN  LAYER.S 

Jr^  ty  WITH  INSULATING 

\Tt^"  AIR  SPACE   8ETWIEN 

Swoop  down  slopes  free  as  a  bird  .  .  .  unfet- 
tered by  old-fashioned  "heavies."  Stay  warm 
outdoors  .  .  .  comfortable  indoors,  in  the 
undergarment  dtsigned  for  skiing —  2-laycr 
DUOFOLD!  The  layer  next  to  your  skin  is 
soft,  fleecy  cotton — it  can't  itch,  ever.  The 
outer  layer  contains  protective  wool  for 
warmth.  Duofold  actually  insulates  against 
cold,  gives  you  warmth  without  the  weight 
of  bulkier,  single-layer  garments! 

•k  U.t:ti.-k  Selected  for  use  by  the  United 
States  Olympic  Ski  Teams  (Men's  and 
^.,  Women's)     for     the     1952 

^r       ^    Olympic  Games,  Year   after 
;;~^  if      year,  Duofold  is  the  choice 
of    top-notch    skiers    every- 
where. 

In  Sun  Valley  Red  or  White 

smartly  styled  to  flatter  the 
figure — for  men,  women  and 
bovs.  Shrink  resistant  fabric 
— launders  easily.  Ask  for 
Duofold  at  better  stores  every- 
where or  send  coupon  below 
for  free  fabric  sample. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


Duofold  Inc.,  Dept.  B-63,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

please  send  me  free  sample  swatch  of  Duofold 
fabric,  details  on  Duofold  Ski  Underwear  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 

f^ame 

Address 


Synthetic  drugs  have  tnade  inroads,  but  herbs  remain  the  bt^ 


hosts  to  prolific  swarms  of  rattlesnakes 
and  copperheads,  as  well  as  many 
harmless  species  of  snakes.  Knowing 
that  Mrs.  Miller  frequently  goes  bare- 
foot when  she's  out  on  gathering  trips, 
I  asked  her  if  she'd  ever  been  bitten  or 
had  close  encounters  with  the  crawling 
critters. 

"I  guess  the  Lord  must  know  I'm 
a'gittin'  medicine  fer  sick  folks,"  she 
said.  "Them  snakes  alius  lets  me  be, 
and  I  don't  mess  with  them  none.  I 
jest  look  where  I'm  a'steppin'." 

Sense  of  Smell  Is  Important 

To  Mrs.  Miller,  every  herb  and  plant 
in  the  woods  has  a  distinctive  smell. 
She  can  walk  or  ride  horseback  into 
almost  inaccessible  regions  and  locate 
patches  of  plants  she's  hunting  simply 
by  odors  that  would  be  completely  im- 
perceptible to  amateurs.  Her  children 
are  only  slightly  less  gifted  in  this  way, 
for  she  has  taken  them  with  her  on  herb 
hunts  since  they  were  so  small  they  had 
to  be  toted  most  of  the  way. 

Although  most  everyone  in  the  re- 
gion gathers  herbs  to  some  extent  dur- 
ing the  year,  Mrs.  Miller  keeps  at  it  in 
all  four  seasons.  There's  something  for 
her  to  be  harvesting  every  month.  In 
the  spring  she  starts  with  pollen — from 
flowering  maple,  poplar,  willow  and 
sycamore  trees,  and  roots  from  the 
lords-and-ladies  plant  (as  these  people 
call  the  jack-in-the-pulpit)  and  lady's- 
slipper,  tender  young  catnip  shoots 
(used  in  a  tea  for  anemic  infants)  and 
buds  from  black  willows.  Summers 
bring  cash  income  from  star  grass  roots, 
deer's  tongue  leaves  (a  flavoring  for  to- 
bacco), water  lilies,  skunk  cabbage 
roots,  queen's-delight  and  scores  of 
other  raw  medicinal  ingredients. 

In  the  fall  Mrs.  Miller  and  most  of 
her  family  work  in  the  fields  and  moun- 
tain clearings  from  the  time  dew  is  off 
until  late  afternoon.  Though  that's  hay- 
fever  season  for  many  folks,  it's  bo- 
nanza time  for  the  Millers.  They're  out 
all  day  carrying  dishpans  covered  with 
fragments  of  old  window  curtains. 
Working  in  patches  of  ragweed,  golden- 
rod  and  pigweed,  they  break  off  the 
flowery  tops  and  shake  them  over  the 
cloth-covered  pans,  straining  out  trash 
and  insects  while  the  golden  pollen  sifts 
through.  Mrs.  Miller  and  her  oldest 
son,  Hayes,  at  times  collect  eight  to  ten 
ounces  of  ragweed  or  pigweed  pollen  in 
one  day.  At  several  dollars  per  ounce, 
their  day's  collection  is  not  to  be 
sneezed  at — especially  by  the  allergy- 
free  Millers. 

During  late  fall  and  early  winter, 
Mrs.  Miller  and  her  sons  collect  bark 
and  roots.  Bark  peeled  from  sassafras 
roots  goes  into  as  many  as  20  medicines 
and  soft  drinks,  including  cough  sirups 
and  root  beer.  Ginseng  roots — of  none 
but  superstitious  medicinal  value — sell 
for  $12.50  a  pound,  mainly  to  be 
shipped  to  China.  (There's  a  slow  mar- 
ket in  ginseng  today,  but  from  Lenoir 
it's  shipped  to  Hong  Kong,  where  the 
British  take  over.) 

The  winter  harvest  also  includes 
sumac  berries  and  sumac  root  bark, 
wild-cherry  bark  (a  cough  sirup  in- 
gredient), devil's-shoestrings  root  (used 
in  nerve  medicines),  balm-of-Gilead 
buds,  Sampson  snakeroot  and — the  big- 
gest cash  crop  of  all — the  inner  bark 
of  the  white  pine  that  grows  so  prolifi- 
cally  in  this  rugged  country  and  which 
is  extensively  used  in  cough  medicines. 


Last  winter  Mrs.  Miller  and  son  Hayes 
walked  1 1  miles  -back  into  the  moun- 
tains where  a  stand  of  white  pine  was 
being  felled  for  sawing.  In  five  days — 
during  which  time  they  camped  and 
slept  under  an  overhanging  ledge  of 
rock — they  peeled  and  packed  out 
enough  bark  to  bring  them  $250.  The 
lumbermen  were  glad  to  give  a  hand  in 
off  hours  to  get  rid  of  the  bark,  anyway. 

In  her  wanderings  through  the  moun- 
tains, Mrs.  Miller  sometimes  goes  up 
to  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge  range, 
and  frequently  ventures  alone  into  deep 
forests  where  none  but  occasional  wild 
boar,  deer  or  bear  hunters  go.  I  asked 
her  if  she'd  ever  been  lost. 

"I  can't  rightly  say  I  was  ever  lost," 
she  said.  "But  they's  been  times  when 
I  was  a  right  smart  confused.  Then  I 
jest  followed  streams,  or  sometimes 
even  a  bear  trail,  till  I  come  out  on 
open  clearin's  an'  found  myself." 

As  first  taught  by  her  father,  Mrs. 
Miller  also  is  expert  in  locating  honey 
trees.  When  she  finds  swarms  of  bees 
feeding  on  poplar  trees  or  Cherokee 
roses,  she  takes  a  speck  of  flour,  sprin- 
kles it  on  two  or  three  bees,  then  times 
them  on  their  trips  to  and  from  the 
nectar  source  and  the  hollow  tree  where 
they're  hiving.  She  works  closer  and 
closer,  by  the  flour-sprinkling  method, 
until  within  two  or  three  hours  at  the 
most  she  has  the  tree  spotted. 

Then  she  calls  the  boys,  or  her  hus- 
band if  he  isn't  off  cutting  railroad 
crossties  or  acid  wood  (another  name 
for  the  oak  from  which  tannic  acid 
comes).  They  cut  the  tree,  smoke  the 
bees  into  somnolent  daze,  then  lift  out 
buckets  of  delicious  honey.  The  honey 


used 


is  strained  from  the  comb  and 
the  family  or  sold  to  neighbors, 
comb  is  pressed  into  rough  bricks  aij 
sold  to  the  Greer  Company  in 
whence  it  finds  its  way  into  cough  sirij 
or  is  processed  as  beeswax. 

As  I  walked  with  her  along  Indi^ 
Grave  Trail,  leading  out  of  Kite 
low  to  Clover  Hill,  where  she 
gathering  ironweed  roots,  Mrs.  Milll 
looked  around  at  the  profusion  of  wi| 
fall  flowers  and  foliage,  then  just 
ginning  to  reflect  autumn.  Like  mo 
mountain  women,  she  is  deeply  re 
gious.  "Sometimes,"  she  said,  "I  thu 
these  mounting  flowers  is  so  purty  G(j 
should  of  put  a  soul  in  them.  I  he 
them  preachin',  even  when  I'm 
onliest  person  around  to  listen." 

Nine-year-old  Billie  was  with  us,  ail 
he  was  insistent  that  I  notice  his  ne! 
overalls.  "He's  done  shook  enough  pd 
len  this  summer  to  pay  fer  all  his  scho| 
clothes,"  his  mother  said  proudly. 

She  Has  Enough  Book  Learnin'| 

Mrs.  Miller  complains  that  nii 
months  are  too  many  to  keep  youil 
children  in  school.  "When  I  wuz  [ 
girl,"  she  said,  "I  stayed  in  school  thi\ 
months.  Only  when  Pa  needed  me 
plowin'  or  gatherin'  corn,  I  stayed  oj 
to  help.  I  didn't  go  up  very  far 
learnin',  but  I  reckon  I  got  all  I  ne(| 
to  know  fer  the  work  I  do." 

The   medicinal   plants   collected  Ii| 
Mrs.  Miller  and  other  herb  gathere 
have  purely  local   names   that   wou| 
never  be  recognized  by  many  schooli| 
botanists.     Thus,    Mrs.    Miller   knoV 
bearberry    as    kinnikinnick,    mounta 
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With  her  daughter-in-law  and  youngest  son  watching,  Mrs.  Miller  lal 
witch  hazel  and  sourwood  leaves  out  to  dry  on  the  porch  of  her  hon^^i 

Collier's  for  December  6,  19.'| 


^*^nany  tnedicines  man  cannot  reproduce 
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-the  Greer  Drug  Company,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  White — granddaughter  of  the 
■nder — rids  ragweed  pollen  of  impurities  by  pouring  it  through  sieve 


as  mi^isey-moosey  or  life-of-man. 
itfound  ivy  to  these  people  is  creeping 
*»  arlie  or  robin  runaway,  and  even  the 
«  nmon  dandelion  is  sometimes  locally 
kii  led  Irish  daisy  or  doon-head-clock. 
rat  »  graceful  purple  trillium,  harbinger 
spring  in  these  mountains,  is  called 
fydowndilly — why,  no  one  could  tell 

Since  pollen  is  sold  by  the  gram,  the 
llers  welcome  the  seasons  when  ma- 

and  willow  trees  are  in  bloom,  for 

|ir  pollen  is  heaviest  of  all  they  col- 

In  value,  however,  Bermuda  grass 

[len  tops  all  others;  it's  worth  roughly 

ee  times  its  weight  in  gold  dust.  The 

|:e  is  high  because  it's  extremely  diffi- 

to  collect;  the  blossoms  are  very 

all.    But  there's  a  steady  demand 

it. 

Irs.  Miller  collects  pollens  and 
lbs  from  practically  everything  that 
|ws  around  her  in  Kite  Hollow.  She 
ragweed,  Jerusalem  oak,  Jimson 
ed  and  cockleburs  sprout  up  where 
|y  will  in  her  yard.  To  her  they're 
t  weeds  but  money.  Mixed  with  vege- 
lles  and  weeds  in  her  garden  are 

aese  asters,  marigolds,  dahlias,  four- 
|locks,  and  field  daisies,  all  of  which 

shakes  for  pollen. 

ler  front  yard  is  shaded  by  privet, 
llberry,  shrubs  and  willow  trees,  and 
I  of  them  at  times  contribute  to  the 
Sjllers'  income.  "I  stripped  that  there 
|vet  of  ever'  leaf  on  hit  last  year,  an' 

I't  hurt  hit  one  bit,"  she  told  me. 
Jut  that  isn't  all  her  yard  produces. 

crowded  with  a  colorful  collection 

[children  of  assorted  ages  from  one 

up,  Bantam  chickens  with  four 

|flve  broods  of  biddies,  one  duck  and 

guinea  hen,  two  turkeys,  two  pups, 

I  many  cats  and  kittens  to  count,  one 

and,  most  popular  of  all,  a  half- 

pwn  billy  goat  that  follows  young 

[lie  around  like  a  devoted  dog. 

Vt  times  the  menagerie  brings  a  cash 

3me,  too,  without  being  bodily  sold. 

ir  example,  she  frequently  gets  orders 
"dander,"  as  the  trade  knows  dan- 

llier's  for  December  6,  1952 


druflF.  The  dogs,  chickens,  cow  and  goat 
— and  sometimes  the  cats — are  clipped 
for  the  dander  which  clings  to  their  hair 
or  feathers.  Both  feathers  and  animal 
hair  are  used  in  allergy  tests.  Animals 
and  fowl  find  shelter  in  an  abandoned 
school-bus  body  permanently  parked 
in  one  comer  of  the  yard,  although  they 
all — including  the  goat — have  access  to 
the  house  at  will. 

Supplying  World-Wide  Markets 

At  the  huge  warehouse  in  Lenoir, 
where  Lula  Miller  and  her  family  go 
two  or  three  times  weekly  to  sell  their 
herbs  and  pollen,  a  delicious  spicy  odor 
comes  from  the  tons  of  baled  medi- 
cines-in-the-raw  awaiting  shipment  to 
American  pharmaceutical  houses,  and 
to  England,  France,  Belgium,  Germany 
and  Scandinavia,  even  to  China  and 
AustraUa.  The  firm  buys  150  different 
herbs,  barks  and  leaves  found  through- 
out the  South,  and  deals  in  250  kinds  of 
pollen  gathered  by  several  hundred  col- 
lectors in  12  states  and  Canada. 

"Synthetic  drugs,"  says  a  company 
spokesman,  "have  made  inroads  into 
the  raw-herb  business,  but  there  still 
are  many  things  in  nature  that  science 
cannot  reproduce  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  medical  profession.  Mrs.  Miller 
will  be  kept  busy  as  long  as  she  can  go 
into  the  woods  and  collect  her  barks, 
leaves  and  pollens." 

Pollens  have  necessarily  had  quite  an 
effect  on  the  Millers,  one  way  or  an- 
other. When  Billie  Miller  was  seven 
years  old,  his  mother  recalled,  the  day 
I  left  the  mountains,  she  was  trying 
to  explain  life's  cycle  by  using  polli- 
nation as  an  example,  rather  than  the 
conventional  birds  and  bees.  They  were 
invited  to  a  neighborhood  wedding,  and 
after  the  vows  were  concluded  the 
groom  took  the  bride  in  his  arms  and 
fervently  kissed  her. 

Billie's  eyes  glowed  with  understand- 
ing. "Look,  Ma,"  he  exclaimed,  "ain't 
he  pollinatin'  her?"  .^  ^  ^ 
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'Am  I ... 

really  Jimmy 

Durante  ?" 


(SEE  ANSWER  BELOW) 


Spark  plugs  also  look  alike 
but  AUTO-LITE  gives 

SMOOTHER  PERFORMANCE 
...QUICK  STARIS 


^ 


OF  COURSE,  there's  only  one  Schnozzola 
but  even  the  great  Durante  can 
have  a  look-alike,  just  as  spark  plugs  have 
look-alikes.  But  don't  be  fooled  by  ap- 
pearances. For  smoother  performance  and 
quick  starts,  replace  old,  worn-out  spark 
plugs  with  world-famous  Resistor  or 
Standard  type  Auto-Lite  Spark  Plugs. 
If  you  thought  the  man  shown  above 
was  Jimmy  Durante,  you  were  wrong. 
He's  Lou  Henry,  1026  West  Pine  Street, 
Santa  Ana,  California,  who  is  frequently 
confused  with  Jimmy.  But  you'll  be  right 
when  you  ask  your  dealer  for  Auto-Lite 
Spark  Plugs— specified  as  original  equip- 
ment on  many  leading  makes  of  pur 
finest  cars  and  trucks.  Remember,  "You're 
/\lways  Right  With  Auto-Lite.  " 


auto-lite    makes    a 

complete  line  of 

spark  plugs  for 

every  use  .  .  . 

Aute-Llte  Spark  Plugs— Potented  U.S.A. 

$••  and  H,ar  JIMMY  DURANTE 

Star  of 
NBC-TV  ALL-STAR  REVUE 

December  13  I 


Phona  WattTt)  Union  .  . .  osk  for  "Operator  25"  .  . . 
she'll  give  you  the  name  of  your  neorby  Auto-Lite  Spark 
Plug  Dealer.  There  is  no  chorge  for  this  service. 


"lONITION        ENGINEERED 


SPARK  PLUGS 

Tune  in  "Sw«pen>el"— Mondays  en  Radio,  Tueidoys  on  TV.  See  your  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


The  TUDOR-17"  Screen 
Table  Model  K1812R.  $199.95* 
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The  STAFFORD-17"  Screen 
Console  Model  K1846R.  $279.95* 


The  NORFOlK-17"  Screen 
Table  Model  K1820R.  $239.95* 


/ 
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The  MARLBOROU6H-2r'  Screen 
Console  Model  K2260R.  $389.95* 


r 


The  GRENVILlE-21"  Screen 
Table  Model  K2229R.  $269.95* 


*A/anu/acfufer'i  suggested  retail  prices  shown  include  Federal  Excise  Tax  and  Parts  and  Tube  Warranty.  Slightly  higher  in  far  South  and  West  Coast. 


The  SUTHERLAND-17"  Screen 
Combination  Model  K1880R. 
AM  and  FM  Radio,  Cobra-Matic* 
Record  Changer.  $469.95* 


^ 
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The  INVERNESS-21"  Screen 

Table  Model  K2235R 

less  matching  base.  $289.95* 


The  BALMORAL- 21"  Screen 
Combination  Model  K2290R.  AM  and  FM 
Radio,  Cobra-Matic®  Record  Changer,  12-inch 
speaker,  Radiorgan*  tone  control.  $750* 


Memo  to  Father:  '^our  family  will  get  more  enjoyment  out  of  a  new  1953  Zenith 
Television  Receiver  than  anything  else  you  can  give. 

Confidentially,  you  will  too.  You'll  enjoy  clearer  close-ups  of  sport  events 
with  a  big  seventeen,  twenty-one  or  twenty -seven  inch  Zenith  picture.  And  you'll 
find  reception  of  movies  vastly  improved  by  Zenith  Quality  TV. 

When  you  visit  your  Zenith  dealer  you'll  notice  Zenith  pictures  are  so  fine 
grain  you  can  watch  in  perfect  comfort  from  a  few  feet  away  or  across  the  room. 
•  You'll  find  tuning  a  new  Zenith  is  as  easy  as  "push-button"  radio.  Turn  one 
knob  and  "cUck"— your  picture's  really  in  tioie  focus,  your  sound  perfect.  (Actu- 
ally, you  can  time  a  1953  Zenith  Television  Receiver  blindfolded!) 

The  new  UHF  stations?  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  how  addition  of  inex- 
pensive UHF  channel  strips  prepare  your  new  Zenith  TV  (or  any  ever  sold)  for 
Ultra  High  Frequency  telecasts. 

Possibly  you  think  you  live  too  fai"  out  to  enjoy  television.  Lots  of  people 
thought  so  until  they  saw  the  way  the  new  Zenith  brings  in  pictures  where  others 
won't.  (Your  dealer  will  know.) 

There  is  more  to  the  Zenith  Quality  TV  stoiy.  There  are  special  things— like 
the  "Lazy  Bones"  Remote  Control  that  lets  you  select  stations  without  leaving 
your  easy  chair.  Or  "Private  Phone"  TV  Earphones  for  individual  hstening.  They 
are  optional  features  that  add  a  little  to  the  cost.  But  if  you  need  them  or  want 
them,  they  can  add  immeasurably  to  your  enjoyment  of  television. 

One  word  of  advice:  when  you're  ready  to  choose  a  particular  cabinet  for 
your  home,  bring  the  Mrs.  along.  She  will  know  instinctively  which  one  of  the 
beautifully  styled  Zenith  Receivers  is  a  natural  match  for  your  furnishings. 


/ 


Zenitu  Radio  Corporation,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 
Backed  by  33  Years  of  "Know-How"  in  Rodtontcs®  Exclusively 

Also  Makers  of  Zenith  "Royal,"  "Super  Royal"  and  "Regent" Hearing  Aids.  Small,  ■ 
.   \  compact,  beautifully  designed.  Sold  only  through  authorized  dealers  at  $75. 
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LOUIS  S.  GLANZMAN 

Jallin  stared  anxiously.  Neither  man  was  looking  at  him.  Their  gun  hands  were  rigid 


By  ROBERT  SHECKLEY 


AT  FIRST,  Walter  Jallin  thought  it  was  the  wind 
/\  that  had  wakened  him.  He  lay  in  bed,  star- 
-^  -^  ing  toward  the  window.  He  could  hear  the 
blind  flapping  against  the  frame. 

Twisting  his  neck  slightly,  Jallin  could  see  the 
luminous  dial  of  the  alarm  clock  beside  the  bed. 
It  read  three  twenty.  He  grunted  and  rolled  over. 
Too  soon  he  would  have  to  get  up  and  start  the 
morning  chores,  he  thought  hazily. 

Then  he  heard  the  noise  again. 

Wide  awake  now,  he  sat  upright  in  bed,  a  sturdy, 
heavy-shouldered  man.  The  faint  sound  was  un- 
mistakable; someone  was  walking  around  down- 
stairs.  Jallin  rolled  noiselessly  out  of  bed. 

He  got  into  his  pants  and  tightened  the  belt 
firmly  around  his  wide  stomach,  listening  all  the 
time.  He  was  alone  in  the  farmhouse.  His  wife 
had  stayed  behind  to  oversee  the  moving  of  the 
living-room  furniture — antiques  which  she  had  in- 
herited from  her  family  and  which  she  had  pro- 
tected fiercely,  awaiting  the  day  when  she  and 
Jallin  would  have  a  farm  of  their  own. 

As  he  padded  silently  across  the  floor,  Jallin  con- 
sidered possibilities.  Certainly  his  new  neighbors 
would  not  be  calling  at  this  hour — not  even  as  a 
joke.  Only  a  thief  would  be  sneaking  into  a  lonely 
farmhouse  two  miles  from  the  main  road. 

Jallin  took  the  single-barreled  shotgun  from  the 
corner  where  he  had  left  it.  Groping  his  way  to  the 
bureau,  he  found  the  paper  cartridges  in  a  top 
drawer.  He  slipped  one  into  the  shotgun,  put  it  on 
half  cock,  and  released  the  safety.  Then  he  started 
for  the  stairs. 

His  bare  feet  made  no  sound;  he  moved  down- 
stairs slowly,  like  a  great  cat.  About  halfway  down 
he  stopped  and  listened  again.  The  noise  was  very 
faint  now;  by  straining  he  could  just  barely  catch  a 
scuffling  sound.  The  thief  must  be  wondering 
where  everything  is,  Jallin  thought,  and  smiled  in 
the  darkness.  There  was  nothing  in  the  living  room 
to  steal — or,  for  that  matter,  to  hide  behind. 

The  staircase  faced  the  front  door,  and  the  living 
room  was  at  right  angles  to  it.  Jallin  stopped  on 
the  last  step.  He  shifted  the  gun  into  a  firing  posi- 
tion. His  plan  was  to  turn  on  the  switch  at  the  bot- 
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torn  of  the  stairs,  step  into  the  living  room,  and  fire. 
It  seemed  the  best  way  to  handle  a  thief. 

Setting  the  shotgun  at  full  cock,  he  flipped  the 
hall  switch  and  stepped  into  the  living  room. 

He  didnt  shoot,  because  he  didn't  know  which 
man  to  shoot  first. 

The  two  men  were  at  opposite  corners  of  the 
living  room.  Both  had  revolvers,  both  had  turned 
and  faced  him  when  he  had  stepped  through  the 
doorway.  Jallin's  shotgun  wavered  between  the 
two.  The  strangers  glanced  at  Jallin,  then  faced 
each  other  again.   Their  revolvers  were  poised. 

"Drop  it,"  the  man  nearest  the  door  said.  He 
wore  a  brown  gabardine  suit.  His  eyes  never  wav- 
ered from  the  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"What  the  hell  is  this?"  Jallin  asked,  his  shotgun 
gripped  firmly. 

"Drop  yours,"  the  man  beside  the  window  said. 

"Who  are  you?"  Jallin  asked  both  of  them. 

"Don't  you  read  the  papers,  mister?"  the  man 
in  the  brown  suit  said.  "That  guy  is  Richard  Burns. 
I'm  from  the  county  sheriff's  office." 

Jallin  blinked.  He  remembered  reading  some- 
thing in  the  evening  paper  about  a  man  named 
Burns  who  was  wanted  by  the  police.  It  was  some- 
thing about  a  bank  robbery  and  a  couple  of  mur- 
ders. He  started  to  swing  his  shotgun  around,  when 
the  man  by  the  window  spoke  sharply: 

"Don't  be  a  fool!  Don't  you  recognize  that  man's 
face?  You  should.  It's  plastered  over  every  news- 
paper in  the  country.   He's  Richard  Burns." 

Jallin  hesitated.  He  stared  anxiously,  first  at  the 
one,  then  the  other.  Neither  man  was  looking  at 
him.  Their  bodies  were  tense,  their  gun  hands  rigid. 
One  would  open  fire  if  the  other  blinked. 

"Now  hold  everything,"  Jallin  said  nervously, 
looking  back  and  forth  at  the  two  men.  Which  was 
Burns?  He  had  seen  the  newspapers,  had  even 
been  vaguely  aware  of  a  picture  on  the  front  page. 
But  to  save  his  life  he  couldn't  remember  what  the 
picture  looked  like.  And  there  was  only  one  car- 
tridge in  his  shotgun. 

Suddenly,  Jallin  knew  he  was  the  reason  they 
were  waiting!  They  knew  he  would  shoot  the  man 
who  shot  first.  He  looked  the  men  over  again. 

dollier's  short  short 


Both  were  tall.  The  man  by  the  door  was  almost 
handsome;  his  hair  was  blond  and  slightly  curly. 
His  brown  suit  looked  new.  The  man  by  the  win- 
dow, wearing  a  blue  suit,  had  wide  shoulders.  His, 
features  were  strong  and  rugged.  He  had  dark  1 1 
brown  hair,  parted  on  one  side.  Neither  man 
looked  especially  like  a  cop,  or  like  a  killer.  n 

"I've  warned  you,"  the  man  in  the  blue  suit  said|| 
through  tight  lips.  "That  man  is  a  cold-blooded  i 
killer.  You'd  better — " 

"Better  what,  Burns?"  the  man  in  brown  an-i 
swered. 

"Just  a  minute,"  Jallin  said  hoarsely.  He  hadl 
never  felt  so  helpless.  He  knew  that  the  end  of  thel 
deadlock  depended  on  him — and  if  he  guessed| 
wrong  he'd  never  have  a  chance  to  guess  again. 

"Listen,"  the  rough-featured  man  in  the  blue 
suit  said.    "If  you  want  proof,  I've  got  my  badge| 
pinned  inside  my  coat.   Take  a  look." 

Jallin  started  to  walk  forward,  but  the  other  man 
barked,  "Stop!"  Jallin  stopped.  "Are  you  an  idiot?l 
When  you  get  in  front  of  him,  he'll  be  able  to  shoot| 
us  both.  The  only  thing  he's  got  pinned  inside  his 
coat  is  a  shoulder  holster." 

There  wasn't  much  time  left.  The  tension  waj 
so  great  they  wouldn't  hold  their  fire  much  longer.l 

"How'd  you  get  here?"  Jallin  asked,  sparring  for| 
time. 

"We  drove  up,"  the  man  in  the  blue  suit  said.| 
"All  routes  out  of  the  city  were  covered,  and — " 

"And,"  the  man  in  brown  continued,  "I  was| 
covering  the  one  he  took.   I  chased  him.   He  sav 
I  was  overtaking  him  and  he  turned — " 

" — into  the  road  that  leads  to  your  farm,"  the| 
man  in  blue  said.  "It  was  a  dead  end.  I  followed 
him  inside,  into  this  room." 

"He  should  have  gotten  me  when  I  came  in  afteil 
him,"  the  man  in  brown  by  the  door  said.  "But  he| 
was  looking  for  something  to  hide  behind." 

Jallin  tried  to  watch  both  of  them.    It  (oulda't| 
go  on  like  this.  Someone  had  to  make  a  move 
and  he  still  didn't  know  which  one  to  shoot  at. 

"You  should  have  waited  a  minute  more,"  th«l 
man  in  brown  said  to  Jallin.  "No  problem  thenj 
someone  would  have  already  gotten  it." 

"That's  right,"  the  man  by  the  window  said. 

At  that  moment  Jallin  felt  a  change  in  the  attij 
tudes  of  the  two  men.  Time  had  run  out.  The)! 
were  going  to  shoot.    Which  man  should  he — 

Without  any  change  of  expression,  almost  with  j  j 
out  a  motion,  Jallin  fired.  At  the  same  time,  tw<^ 
revolver  shots  cracked. 

Shivering  uncontrollably,  Jallin  opened  his  eycil 
and  realized  that  he  hadn't  been  hit.  The  man  itl 
blue  had  been  slammed  over  backward  by  the  forcq 
of  the  shotgun's  charge.   He  lay  completely  still. 

THE  man  in  the  brown  suit  put  his  revolver  in  hi  I 
pocket  and  started  to  unbutton  his  coat  witll 
his  left  hand.  There  was  a  smear  of  blood  high  oil 
his  right  shoulder.  Inside  the  coat  Jallin  could  se<| 
the  gleam  of  a  badge. 

"Nice  guesswork,"  the  detective  said. 

"No  guesswork,"  Jallin  muttered,  laying  thtl 
shotgun  carefully  on  the  floor.   "I  figured  it  out.'| 

"How?"  the  detective  asked. 

"I  figured,"  Jallin  began  slowly,  "he  must  havi] 
been  Burns.  He  was  at  the  far  end  of  the  room| 
so  he  must  have  come  in  first." 

"Nice  work,"  the  detective  said  in  an  odd  voicel 
"But  just  for  the  record  I  want  to  tell  you  thai 
your  reasoning  was  wrong,"  ^\ 

Jallin  stared  at  him.  '  j 

"Strange  as  it  may  sound,  we  city  boys  don'j 
expect  to  find  front  doors  unlocked.  Burns  wenj 
in  through  the  window.  I  came  in  after  him.  Hi 
could  have  got  me  then,  if  he  hadn't  been  lookinl 
for  something  to  duck  behind.  Anyhow,  we  circle| 
the  room.  I  didn't  want  to  fire  first — if  I  missecj 
the  flash  would  have  given  me  away.  Burns  figurcl 
it  the  same  way.  When  you  turned  on  the  lightfj 
we  had  made  a  half  circuit,  looking  for  somethin| 
to  hide  behind."  The  detective  smiled  wearily. 

"The  light  stopped  us,  of  course.  But  what  Frl 
saying  is,  if  you'd  turned  on  that  light  a  few  setl 
onds  earlier — or  later — I  would  have  been  back  b| 
the  window,  where  I  was  at  first." 

Jallin  sucked  in  his  breath.  "Well,"  he  said.  *' 
sure  had  to  shoot  someone."  ^ 
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PUT    YOURSELF    HERE    •••AND    UNSQUINT 


From  Maine  to  Mt.  Rainier,  snow  country  is  pretty, 
but  driving  through  it  can  be  hard  on  the  eyes. 

But  not  behind  this  shaded  windshield  of  E-Z-Eye 
Safety  Plate  Glass.  Light  blue-green  in  color,  it 
eases  the  eyestrain  of  snow  glare.  The  deeper-toned 
blue-green  shading  at  the  top  reduces  sky  bright- 
ness and  relieves  you  from  squinting.  And  with 
E-Z-Eye  in  all  the  windows  of  your  car,  the  interior 
will  stay  a  lot  cooler  in  summer.  69%  of  the  hot 


sun  rays  are  screened  out.  What  a  big  relief  that  is! 
With  E-Z-Eye  Safety  Plate  Glass  in  all  windows 
as  well  as  your  windshield,  every  passenger  enjoys 
maximum  comfort.  So  to  make  driving  more  pleas- 
ant with  less  eyestrain  and  more  alertness  at  the 
wheel,  choose  E-Z-Eye  Safety  Plate  Glass  when 
you  buy  a  new  car.  Costs  very  little  extra  and  notice 
how  smart  it  looks!  Made  by  Libbey  Owens 'Ford, 
E-Z-Eye  can  be  had  in  all  General  Motors  cars. 
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LIBBEVOVFKSSFORD 

SAFETY  GLASS 


RepUcemeni  Service 


E'Z'Eye 


SAFETY  PLATE 

WITH  THE  SHADED  WINDSHIELD 


Look  forlhit  sign  whon 
you  n«*d  SafstyOlott 


Reduies  glare  ond  heat 
less  Eyestrain  -  IHiore  Comfort 


LIBBEY- OWENS  FORD  GLASS  CO.,  TOLEDO  3,  OHIO 
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Lord  and  Lady 


Irene  was  very  much  aware  of  his  presence  in  the  house.    At  times 

it  seemed  to  her  he  was  lord  and  master  there.    She  had  to  admit 
that  she  hated  him  for  never  being — as  she  so  often  was — lonely 


By  ELVA  WILLIAMS 
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IRENE  CHICKERING  let  the  lid  on  her  left, 
and  bluer,  eye  droop  and  tried  not  to  look  sur- 
prised. This  trick  always  worked  with  the  chil- 
dren.   "Do  you  smoke?"  she  asked. 

"Inveterately,  madam,"  he  answered  promptly. 

Naturally  he  smoked.   Why  shouldn't  he? 

"Do  you  drink?" 

"I  can  rarely  afford  it,  madam." 

Another  impasse.  He  stood  with  a  rather  exag- 
gerated deference  and  a  fixed  gaze,  like  a  soldier 
on  dress  parade.  She  read  again  the  slip  he  had 
brought  from  Miss  Elkins'  Employment  Agency: 
George  Ellery  Fitzhugh  Bates,  Miss  Elkins  had 
written.  English.  His  passport  says  forty-five.  All 
his  papers  are  in  order.  He's  an  earl  of  something 
or  other,  but  don't  under  any  circumstances  men- 
tion it  to  him.  He  considers  his  title  a  drawback, 
naturally. 

Naturally.  Then  why  had  Miss  Elkins  sent  him 
to  her,  Irene  wondered.  She  decided  to  assert  her- 
self. She  raised  her  eyes  to  him,  the  left  one  larger 
and  bluer  than  the  right.  People  had  always  found 
those  unmatched  eyes  her  most  alluring  feature. 

"I've  always  had  a  woman  in  the  kitchen,"  she 
said.  "For  twelve  years  there  was  a  Finnish  woman. 
She  left  soon  after  my  husband  died.  Frankly,  I 
think  she  preferred  to  work  in  a  house  with  a  man 
in  it."  So  as  not  to  appear  to  be  merely  chatting, 
she  adopted  a  severer  tone.  "So  you  see,  I'm  not 
accustomed  to  having  a  man.  It's  very  unusual  for 
an  Englishman  to  adopt  the  profession  of  a  chef, 
isn't  it?  Cuisine  isn't  generally  considered  the 
greatest  of  the  English  talents,  is  it?" 

"My  grandmother  was  a  Frenchwoman,  madam. 
In  my  case,  one  might  call  it  an  ancestral  memory." 

"I  see,"  she  said,  though  she  did  not  see  at  all. 
"Miss  Elkins  hasn't  listed  former  employers. 
You've  not  worked  before  in  San  Francisco?" 

"No,  madam.  This  will  be  my  first  place  in  San 
Francisco."  He  took  it  for  granted  then  that  she 
would  engage  him. 

"To  be  quite  candid,"  she  said,  "it  is  most  un- 
usual for  a  man  of  your — background — shall  we 
say,  to  be  working  as  a  chef." 

"I  haven't  gone  into  the  psychology  of  it,  madam. 
I  dare  say  years  of  war  and  an  austerity  diet  has 
made  us  English  abnormally  interested  in  food." 

"Look,"  she  said  earnestly,  "let  us  suppose  I 
found  the  stove  dirty.  How  could  I  rebuke  you?  A 
man  of  your  birth?  How  could  I  ask  you  to  clean 
a  stove?" 

"But,  madam,  I  assure  you  the  stove  will  never 
be  dirty.  So  that  answers  that,  does  it  not?"  It 
was  plain  he  was  eager  for  the  job. 

"I  have  a  Filipino  couple  as  maid  and  butler," 


The  refrigerator  began  to  sing  a  little.  The 
music  stopped  abruptly  then,  and  in  a 
moment  he  was  in  the  door.    She  was  caught 


she  said,  implying  that  he  would  be  expected  to 
take  his  meals  with  them.  His  right  eyebrow  rose, 
and  he  said,  "And  why  not?" 

"My  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl  in  their  teens,  are 
at  school  in  the  East.  They  will  be  home  at  the  be- 
ginning of  summer,  and  we'll  be  full  of  guests." 

"Miss  Elkins  led  me  to  believe  you  were  a  much 
older  woman,  madam." 

She  was  quick  to  see  an  advantage  in  that.  "By 
that  you  mean  you  thought  the  place  wouldn't  be 
so  difficult?" 

"On  the  contrary,  madam.  It  is  work  I  want, 
not  just  elderly  suppers  of  toast  and  tea  and  a  cod- 
dled egg." 

Under  his  impersonal  gaze  she  was  cowed.  She 
hired  him,  though  she  knew  it  was  a  failure  of 
nerve  on  her  part. 

"And  what  shall  I  call  you?"  she  asked. 

"Bates,  madam." 

"All  right,  Bates.  Suppose  we  try  it  for  two 
weeks  anyway." 

THE  row  of  cookbooks  he  unpacked  and  lined 
up  on  a  shelf  in  the  kitchen  told  her  that 
he  was  far  from  being  a  master  in  his  profession, 
for  she  was  no  mean  cook  herself.  Her  mother  and 
grandmother  had  seen  to  that.  At  twelve  she  could 
bake  the  family's  bread.  Wouldn't  that  character 
in  the  kitchen  be  astonished  if  he  knew  what  she 
had  learned  to  do  with  oxtail  in  those  days  before 
they  had  been  able  to  afford  sirloin? 

Bates's  books  ranged  from  the  Boston  Cookbook 
to  a  smelly  old  French  one  that  looked  like  a  cross 
between  a  book  of  prescriptions  and  a  treatise  on 
botany.  For  a  week  or  so  everything  was  Mornay. 
She  suspected  that  was  the  only  sauce  in  his  reper- 
toire— so  far — because  it  was  plain  by  now  that  he 
was  learning,  and  on  her  time.  Bit  by  bit  she  found 
out  that  he  had  attended  the  evening  classes  of  a 
fashionable  cooking  school  in  New  York,  acting 
as  a  butler  meanwhile.  But  it  had  proved  embar- 
rassing all  around,  he  told  her. 

"I  knew  too  many  friends  of  my  employers. 
They  could  never  decide  whether  to  hand  me  their 
wraps  or  shake  my  hand,"  he  told  her  guilelessly, 
dead-pan.    "You  can  see  that  wouldn't  do  at  all." 

Indeed  she  could.  She  herself  was  wavering  be- 
tween a  sense  of  being  manipulated  and  a  creative 
interest  in  his  progress.  What  he  did,  he  did  super- 
latively well — beef  Stroganoff,  he  had  mastered, 
and  sauces  for  fish.  It  was  impossible  to  get  any- 
thing simple  from  him,  like  a  plain  beefsteak.  He 
always  overdid  ecc  dishes  too,  as  if  he  felt  a  com- 
pulsion to  dress  them  up  with  cheese  or  capers  or 
truffles. 

Much  to  her  surprise,  however,  there  was  now 
a  new  quietude  in  the  kitchen.  Formerly,  around 
five  in  the  afternoon  there  had  been  the  noise  of 
the  radio  and  arguments  between  Lorenzo  and  his 
wife  Filomena.    Now  Lorenzo  sat  at  the  kitchen 
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table  reading  about  world  politics,  and 
Filomena  did  needlework  and  studied 
House  and  Garden.  Bates  himself,  when 
not  bent  over  his  cookbooks,  relaxed 
with  a  volume  of  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  At  five  o'clock 
there  was  now  the  air  of  a  seminar  in 
the  kitchen. 

For  fear  that  the  stove  was  neglected 
and  that,  if  she  noticed  it,  she  would 
have  to  face  the  embarrassment  of  re- 
minding him  of  it,  Irene  felt  less  free  to 
venture  into  the  kitchen.  Altogether, 
she  was  much  too  aware  of  him  down 
there  in  his  high,  white,  starched  bon- 
net, with  his  Marzipan  (he  was  going 
through  a  phase  of  that)  and  his  pestles 
and  the  marble  slab  he  had  insisted  he 
needed  for  pastry. 

And  she  had  difficulty,  too,  in  con- 
trolling her  friends  when  they  came  to 
dinner;  they  all  wanted  to  look  at  him. 

ONE  night  Millie  Howard  found 
some  excuse  to  peek  in.  "But  he's 
beautiful,  your  Englishman,"  Millie 
said.  "In  that  white  bonnet  he  looks 
like  one  of  the  Queen's  own  Grena- 
diers, the  ones  who  wear  those  tall 
bearskin  hats." 

"I  think  he's  betraying  his  class," 
Angus  Campbell  said.  "He  must  be 
some  kind  of  Communist  or  some- 
thing." 

"On  the  contrary,"  Irene  said,  "he 
has  the  most  lavish  ideas.  His  impro- 
visations, he  calls  them." 

She  began  having  people  to  dinner 
much  oftener.  She  never  dined  alone 
any  more.  It's  as  if  I'm  deliberately 
having  people  to  give  him  practice,  she 
thought.  If  there  was  no  one  else,  there 
was  always  Angus.  Not  the  least  of 
her  reasons  for  choosing  Angus  so  often 
was  that  he  was  a  man.  Two  women, 
three  women,  any  number  of  women 
did  not  make  up  a  dinner  table.  No  one 
felt  that  more  strongly  than  a  cook,  she 
was  sure. 

Angus  was  a  nice,  sandy  fifty-five. 
And  because  he  was  unmarried,  he  was 
nearly  always  available.  He  was  spec- 
tacularly neat,  had  an  impeccable  repu- 
tation, and  was  an  agreeable  filler  of 
chairs  at  dinner  tables;  Angus  was  the 
professional  odd  man  who  played  un- 
argumentative  bridge  and  never  gos- 
siped. 

"You  could  do  worse,"  Millie  advised 
her.  "He'd  make  an  exemplary  hus- 
band. They're  so  necessary  for  enter- 
taining. And  indispensable  if  a  woman 
wants  to  travel." 

And  there  was  another  reason,  one 
that  Millie  didn't  know:  with  a  husband 
you  wouldn't  have  to  be  so  conscious  of 
the  opinions  of  your  cook.  The  person- 
ality in  the  kitchen,  she  was  finding, 
had  the  most  amazing  faculty  for  mak- 
ing her  feel  an  odd  lot,  for  making  her 
aware  of  all  the  drawbacks  of  being  a 
widow. 

She  fully  realized  that  one  evening 
while  she  was  dressing  for  dinner.  An- 
gus was  coming  again.  Facing  herself 
in  the  mirror,  she  saw  that  she  was 
looking  marvelously  well.  The  mirror 
always  accentuated  the  difference  be- 
tween her  two  eyes,  and  the  drooping 
lid  of  the  left  one  gave  her  a  kind  of 
tipsy  look.  As  Millie  said,  "Be  grateful 
for  it.  It's  quite  sexy,  really."  She  was 
looking  so  well  it  seemed  rather  a  waste 
that  the  evening  held  nothing  more  ex- 
citing than  just  plain  Angus.  It  was 
then  she  realized  with  a  shock  that  she 
was  putting  herself  through  this  series 
of  boring  evenings  with  Angus  simply 
because  she  wanted  the  kitchen  to  know 
there  was  a  man  in  her  life,  an  eligible 
man  at  her  disposal. 

"Really,"  she  thought,  "I'll  have  to 


think  this  business  through  sometime 
soon." 

For  dinner  that  evening,  Bates  gave 
them  a  cup  of  Vichyssoise  with  a  pinch 
of  curry  in  it,  and  then,  a  most  deliber- 
ate spinach,  chopped  fine  and  incredibly 
green,  with  a  scent  of  garlic,  served 
alone  in  a  large  silver  bowl,  as  a  course 
in  itself. 

"If  he  isn't  a  Communist,"  Angus 
said,  carving  his  squab,  "he's  probably 
secretly  gathering  material  for  a  book 
of  some  kind — ridiculing  America,  of 
course." 

"A  cookbook,  you  mean?" 

"Oh,  you  may  jest,"  Angus  said,  "but 
just  the  same,  do  you  think  it  quite 
proper,  Irene,  for  you  to  have  him 
here?" 

"Angus,  what  on  earth  are  you  talk- 
ing about?" 

"Well,  I  mean  you're  an  attractive 
woman  and  all  that,  and  it  isn't  as  if  he 
were  average.  Because  of  who  he  is, 
the  situation  takes  on  a  peculiar  com- 
plexion, you  know." 

Was  there  something  of  a  leer  in 
Angus'  mild  blue  eyes?  She  expected 
Angus  at  any  moment  to  suggest  mar- 
riage, but  for  Angus,  whom  she'd 
known  all  her  adult  life,  to  leer! 

"If  your  children  were  here,  Irene — " 

She  laughed.  "I  can't  very  well  ask 
the  children  to  come  home  from  school 
to  chaperon  me  and  my  cook,  can  I? 
Don't  worry,  Angus.  They'll  be  here 
at  the  end  of  May,  and  we'll  move  to 
the  house  in  Sonoma  and  it  all  will  be 
very  respectable." 

"Cooks  as  a  class  hate  the  country, 
you  know.  Perhaps  he'll  quit." 

"Damn  it,  Angus,  you  seem  to  rejoice 
at  the  prospect  of  my  having  to  face  a 
summer  in  the  country  with  no  one  in 
the  kitchen,"  she  said  angrily.  Then 
she  subsided  a  little.  "Not  that  I 
couldn't  do  the  cooking  myself." 

Angus  dropped  the  subject  during 
the  rest  of  dinner,  but  with  the  coffee 
he  returned  to  it.  "I  had  occasion  to 
call  on  the  British  consul  the  other  af- 
ternoon," he  said.  "And  who  do  you 
think  was  having  tea  with  him?  Bates. 
You  can  imagine  how  awkward  it  was 
for  everyone." 

Two  weeks  later  she  encountered  him 
herself.  It  was  during  the  intermission 
at  a  Thursday-evening  concert.  She  and 
Millie  had  gone  into  the  foyer  of  the 
opera  house  to  smoke  when  suddenly 
Millie  grabbed  her  arm.  "Look,"  Mil- 
lie said;  "there's  your  Grenadier."  Bates 
was  leaning  against  a  pillar,  tall  and 
remote,  smoking. 

"Don't  stare,  Millie,"  she  begged.  "It 


would  be  nicer,  don't  you  think,  to  pr 
tend  we  don't  see  him?" 

A  week  after  that  she  saw  him  aga 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  at  lunch.  She  w 
sitting  with  Millie  and  three  oth 
women.  All  of  them  were  Europe-boui 
for  the  summer.  She  was  feeling  K 
out  because  she  wasn't  going.  Her  ; 
tention  slackened,  and,  looking  up,  s 
saw  him  at  the  door.  There  was  no  m 
taking  that  profile,  that  manner.  Wi 
him  was  a  young  woman,  very  preti  ii- 
very  chic.  The  headwaiter  led  them  i  il" 
ward  a  table  at  the  side  of  the  roc 
Indeed,  he  was  insisting  on  that  spec 
table  behind  a  palm.  Thank  goodm 
Millie's  back  was  turned. 

"What  are  you  smiling  to  yours' 
about,  Irene?"  Millie  asked. 

What  should  she  tell  them?  I  see  rrff 
cook  lunching  in  style  with  a  girl  frier    " 
a  very  good-looking  girl   friend.    S„ 
wondered  if  the  girl  were  English.  Pi,   p 
haps  she  was  a  cousin,  or  his  sister.  St    i« 
a  man  doesn't  take  cousins  or  sisters  ipS 
lunch  and  insist  on  being  seated  behi 
a  palm.    A  man  sits  in  the  open  W|^ 
cousins  and  sisters.   Irene  envied  theJL'H 
She  envied  their  reasons  for  wanting  ii  so 
sit   half-hidden   behind   a   palm,   th^  .«' 
absorption  in  each  other.    It  was  ne^ 
too  late  for  men.  it  seemed.  He  was  c 
tainly  older  than  she,  and  yet  there 
was  with  that  unmistakable  aura  of  t 
rendezvous  about  him,  while  she 
with  four  friends,  all  of  them  womi 
the   center   of   the   room,    looki 
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around  at  other  tables,  nodding  to  a 
quaintances,  with  nothing  interestl 
to  hide  behind  a  palm. 

He  was  on  her  mind  all  the  w 
home.  She  wondered  if  the  girl  wi 
him  knew  that  he  was,  by  professiofli 
cook.  She  was  still  thinking  about  b 
in  the  privacy  of  her  bedroom,  i 
should  have  known  it  would  be  this  »i 
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when  I  hired  him,"  she  thought.  "J 
too  awkward  for  both  of  us." 


ONLY  that  morning,  when  she  \ 
gone  to  the  kitchen  to  disc 
menus  with  him,  she  had  found  him 
his  knees  scrubbing  the  floor.  Not  t 
there  was  anything  shameful  in  scr 
bing.  She  herself  had  scrubbed  i 
number  of  floors  in  her  time,  as  had 
mother  before  her,  and  her  gra 
mother,  too.  After  all,  she  was 
granddaughter  of  a  gold  miner  wb 
wife  had  kept  a  boardinghouse.  Bu| 
was  simply  too  uncomfortable  to  kn 
that  an  English  earl  was  scrubbing  yii 
kitchen  floor. 

"1  think,  Bates,  we  could  easily 
someone  to  do  the  floors  for  you." 
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'"By  no  means,  madam.  I  don't  touch 
le  pantry.  That  is  Lorenzo's  province. 
he  kitchen  is  mine." 

"Many  of  my  friends'  cooks  refuse 
)  do  the  floor,"  she  said,  smiling. 

The  faint  smile  that  played  around 
is  mouth  accused  her  of  being  over- 
jueamish.  "I've  found  that  it's  only 
hen  the  muscles  have  been  used,  in 
iwing  wood  or  scrubbing  a  floor,  that 
le  conscience  is  at  peace.  Like  Spi- 
oza,  madam,  grinding  his  lenses.  Man- 
al  work  frees  the  mind,  curiously 
lough." 

She  understood  exactly  what  he 
leant.  Didn't  she  always  look  forward 
igerly  to  mowing  the  lawn  when  she 
as  in  the  country? 

)UT  Angus  was  right,  she  thought, 
J  pacing  about  her  bedroom.  It 
ouldn't  work.  Perhaps  Angus  was 
ght,  too,  in  supposing  Bates  wouldn't 
ant  to  go  to  the  country  for  the  sum- 
ler.  She  hoped  he  wouldn't;  that  would 
;  a  way  out.  She  decided  to  broach  the 
ibject  of  Sonoma  County  to  him  the 
illowing  morning.  But  at  five  o'clock 
ilomena  came  to  tell  her  that  Bates 
as  in  the  kitchen  and  would  like  to 
eak  to  her.  She  went  at  once. 
"I  regret  this  afternoon,  madam,"  he 
lid.  "It  was  my  understanding  that 
hen  you  lunched  downtown  it  was 
j^ther  at  the  club  or  at  the  St.  Francis, 
will  not  happen  again." 
"Today  is  your  day  off.  Bates — to  do 
ith  as  you  like.  To  lunch  where  you 
and  with  whom  you  like."  He  did 
jt  identify  the  young  woman.  Surely 
she  were  his  sister  or  his  cousin  he 
ould  say  so.  Did  that  glint  in  his  eyes 
Bfy  her  to  ask?  How  absurd! 

What  do  you  suggest  for  tomor- 
)w's  dinner?  We  shall  be  eight."  Why 
as  she  so  continuously  giving  these 
inners  when  she'd  like  nothing  better 
lan  to  dine  alone,  simply — one  eve- 
ing,  anyway.  Because,  she  supposed, 
le  was  worried  about  him  and  wanted 
»  give  him  all  the  practice  she  could 
hile  she  was  able  to  hold  the  situation 
igether.  "But  we  can  discuss  menus  in 
le  morning.  By  the  way,  we  move  to 
le  house  in  Sonoma  for  the  summer 
the  end  of  the  month.  That's  only 
vo  weeks  away.  If  you've  any  objec- 
ons  .  .  ." 

"Objections,  madam?  I'm  very  fond 
■  the  country." 

"My  children  will  be  home,  there'll 
i  many  week-end  guests,"  she  contin- 
5d.   "The  work  will  be  much  heavier 
lunches  every  day." 
"I  like  work." 

"Filomena  and  Lorenzo  have  each 
ther.  I  warn  you,  you'll  find  it  lonely." 
"I'm  never  lonely,  madam." 
She  hated  him  a  little  for  that. 
You're  very  fortunate  then,"  she  said 
irtly.  "I  often  am." 
As  she  turned  to  go,  she  added. 
There'll  be  no  dinner  tonight,  as  you 
now.  I'm  going  to  one  of  those  large 
Dcktail  parties  that  go  on  and  on." 
At  the  cocktail  party  she  ate  too 
lany  canapes  before  eight  o'clock,  and 
t  eight  thirty,  when  Angus  asked  if  she 
ouldn't  dine  with  him,  she  said  no, 
le  wasn't  hungry.  But  when  she  got 
ome  at  about  nine  she  found  that  she 
as,  after  all,  a  little  empty.  She  de- 
ded  to  fix  eggs  for  herself,  plain 
rambled  eggs  without  cheese  or  chives 
r  trufiles,  and  make  a  cup  of  tea.  She 
"as  going  to  enjoy  her  own  kitchen  for 
ne  evening. 
The  kitchen  was  as  clean  as  a  sur- 
-ry.  She  read  the  titles  of  his  cook- 
ooks  on  the  shelf:  Roman  Cuisine  of 
ipicius.  Gastronomy  of  the  Ancient 
I  reeks.   She  supposed  she'd  been  eat- 
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ing  some  of  those  classics.  She  lighted 
the  stove.  She  opened  the  refrigerator, 
and  it  began  to  sing  a  little.  As  she 
reached  for  the  eggs,  she  was  startled 
to  hear  music,  piano  music  on  a  tinny 
phonograph.  At  once  she  knew  it  came 
from  Bates's  room.  Why  hadn't  he  gone 
out  on  his  free  night,  she  wondered  ir- 
ritably. She  tiptoed  carefully  about  the 
kitchen,  but  not  two  minutes  later  the 
music  stopped  abruptly,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment he  was  there  in  the  door.  She  was 
caught. 

All  she  wanted  was  plain  scrambled 
eggs,  she  told  him,  and  she  was  quite 
capable  of  making  them. 

"Nonsense."  He  was  dictatorial.  He 
suggested  that  she  have  a  tray  by  the 
fire  in  the  living  room.  Obediently  she 
went  in  there  to  wait.  Within  fifteen 
minutes,  he  brought  the  tray  to  her. 

"What  was  that  music  you  were  play- 
ing. Bates?"  she  asked,  as  he  poured  tea. 

"A  Chopin  ballade,  madam,  played 
by  Casadesus." 

She  pointed  to  the  large  phonograph 
in  the  corner.  "It  would  sound  so  much 
better  on  that."  She  took  a  sip  of  tea 
and.  without  thinking,  said,  "Why  don't 
you  bring  the  record  up  here?" 

"If  you  like,  madam,"  he  said,  and 
went  to  get  it. 

It  was,  she  felt,  an  insult  to  Chopin 
to  eat  scrambled  eggs  while  listening 
to  his  music.  On  the  other  hand,  if  she 
didn't  eat  them,  Bates  would  also  feel 
insulted.  She  ate.  She  couldn't  concen- 
trate on  Casadesus  or  Chopin  while  he 
stood  there  like  that. 

"Damn  it.  Bates,  sit  down." 

"I  can't,  madam.  Not  if  I  wish  to 
continue  as  your  chef,  and  I  do  so  wish." 

She  thought  she  caught  the  glint  of 
his  teeth  in  a  smile. 

When  the  record  was  finished  he  re- 
moved it  tenderly. 

"What  were  you  in  the  last  war. 
Bates?"  she  asked  him. 

"I  was  a  soldier,  madam,"  he  said 
simply. 

The  eggs  were  eaten;  the  concert  was 
over.  He  removed  the  tray  and  then  re- 
turned for  his  record.  He  hesitated  in 
the  doorway  before  saying  good  night. 

"Yes,  Bates?" 

"If  I  may  say  so,  madam,  your  hair 
under  that  light  is  the  color  of  a  good 
sauterne." 

Before  she  could  check  herself,  she 
was  doing  the  trick  with  her  eyes  that 
gave  her  the  tipsy  look. 

THE  house  in  Sonoma  County  had 
always  reminded  her  of  a  fat,  wide- 
lapped  matron.  There  were  too  many 
porches,  too  many  doors,  and  too  many 
outbuildings.  It  lacked  verve,  Angus 
complained.  Angus,  who  had  a  passion 
for  doing  old  places  over,  suggested  too 
that  if  she  would  buy  the  old  winery 
down  the  road  before  someone  else  did, 
she'd  have  an  estate  to  be  proud  of.  The 
winery  would  make  a  perfect  spot  for 
a  swimming  pool  and  barbecue  area, 
he  said,  and  thus  enormously  simplify 
entertaining. 

Though  Lorenzo  and  Filomena  lived 
in  the  house,  where  there  was  ample 
space  for  the  servants.  Bates,  offered  a 
choice,  took  up  residence  in  the  small 
apartment  in  the  old  stable,  part  of 
which  now  served  as  a  garage.  In  the 
afternoons,  Irene  saw  him  scrubbing 
the  place  and  arranging  pots  of  herbs  in 
the  grape  arbor  at  the  back  of  the  ga- 
rage. He  was  obviously  turning  it  into 
his  own  private  patio. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  the  children 
returned  from  school,  and  the  house 
rang  with  a  spendthrift  energy.  Their 
guests  came  and  went  in  schools,  like 
minnows.   Irene  had  her  own  calendar 
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If  your  car-feels  like  this ...  its  time 
fbrMARFAK  chassis  lubrication 


^r^'' 


That  cushiony  feeling 
lasts  longer  with  - 


Rough  winter  driving  ahead!  That  means  yourl     /T.  f , |  jrf  '^^ ^ 

car's  chassis  should  have  tough,  longer  lasting  ' 

Marfak  protection.  This  extra-stretchy  lubricant 

guards  against  the  washing  action  of  winter  slush 

and  rain  —  fights  jar-out  and  squeeze-out.  Marfak 

is  specially  compounded  to  cling  to  bearings  and 

points  of  wear— for  1,000  miles  or  more.  For  that 

cushiony  feeling,  get  Marfak  lubrication.   See 

your  Texaco  Dealer,  the  best  friend  your  car 

ever  had. 

THE   TEXAS   COMPANY 

TEXACO  DEALERS  IN  ALL  48  STATES 

Texaco  Products  are  also  distribufad  in  Canada  and  in  Lafin  America 


TUNi  INt   Tuesday    nighh   on   television  —  the    TEXACO    STAR    THEATER    starring   MILTON    BERLE  .  .    . 
METROPOLITAN  OPERA  radio  broadcasts  on  Saturday  afternoons.  See  newspaper  for  time  and  statiork 
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1852 


They  had  $68  and  high  hopes 

That's  how  the  Studebaker  story  began— two 
young  blacksmiths,  Henry  and  Clem  Stude- 
baker, with  a  yen  to  build  wagons  and  $68  in 
cash.  They  opened  up  shop  in  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  one  February  morning  in  1852. 


1858 


An  unexpected  gold  bonanza 

A  younger  Studebaker  brother,  John  M.,  had 
trekked  west,  lured  by  California's  gold.  But 
instead  of  prospecting,  he  built  wheelbarrows 
— earned  $8,000  wh  ich  he  brought  back  to  help 
vitalize  the  struggling  little  wagon  business. 


1H68 


Studebaker  vehicles  were  nation-wide  fav  ■ 
ites  by  1868.  A  factory  employing  190  n  i 
produced  3,955  Studebakers  that  year— di  i 
$360,000  business.  But  this  plant  wasn't  a  • 
quate.  The  brothers  incorporated— expand . 


1874 


1889 


i( 


Out  of  ashes  to  new  strength 

Studebaker  thrived  in  the  shaky  '70s.  Even 
in  "panic"  year  '73,  people  bought  over  10,000 
Studebakers.  Then  fire  leveled  Studebaker's 
newly  completed  factories.  Still  larger  plants 
rose.  Sales  passed  a  million  dollars  annually. 


Carriages  for  ail  the  world 

U.  S.  President  Harrison— other  celebrities 
— ordinary  people — drove  in  Studebaker  rigs 
now.  On  farms,  in  cities,  over  the  roadways 
of  the  world,  more  and  more  hauling  was 
being  done   in  sturdy  Studebaker   wagons. 


1898 


From  El  Coney  to  Ladysmith 

Horse-drawn  Studebakers  were  transport  g; 
troops  and  supplies  in  Cuba  in  '98 — servl 
as  artillery  caissons  in  South  Africa  in  '1 
But  Studebaker  automobiles  would  soon  corf 
In  1899,  bodies  for  some  electrics  were  bul 


1920 


1025 


End  of  the  line  and  an  era 

Horse-drawn  Studebakers  were  discontinued 
as  vast  new  Studebaker  car  and  truck  plants 
opened  up.  Studebaker  hit  new  highs  in  out- 
put— had  the  biggest  percentage  of  increase 
in  its  industry  from   1919  through   1923. 


A  testing  laboratory  outdoors 

As  the  '20s  began,  Studebaker  metallurgists 
perfected  and  patented  molybdenum  steel — 
an  800-acre  proving  ground  was  laid  out. 
Studebaker  introduced  scores  of  improve- 
ments that  all  motoring  would  profit  from. 


1939 


■VT 


Revolutionary  low  price  cor 

Ever  since  1926,  Studebaker  had  been  sil 
cessfully  eliminating  car  weight  to  increil 
operating  economy.   In  1939,  a  revolut 
ary  new  Studebaker — the  amazingly  thr 
Champion — invaded  the  lowest  price 
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One  hundred  years  of Studehaker  milestones 

in  Americas jormird  march 


Otudebakers 
100th  AQniversarV 


First  "horseless"  Studebaker 

lebaker's  first  car  was  an  electric,  intro- 
ed  in  golden  anniversary  year,  1902.  A 
ible  early  customer  for  one — Thomas  A. 
on.  That  year,  Studebaker  had  2,500  em- 
ees— and  sales  reached  4  million  dollars. 


1904 


Was  "juice"— or  "gas"— to  win? 

Electricity,  gasoline  and  steam  vied  for  pref- 
erence in  automobiles  in  1904.  Studebaker, 
already  producing  electrics,  started  building 
gas-powered  cars,  too — made  arrangements 
to  expand  its  output  through  allied  factories. 


1911 


From  $68  to  this  in  59  years 

The  hour  of  decision  arrived  in  1911.  Stude- 
baker erected  and  equipped  huge  factories  for 
automobile  production.  The  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration with  8,000  employees,  1,500  dealers, 
$23,000,000  in  tangible  assets  was  formed. 


1946 


1952 
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Bomber  engines!    Military  trucks! 

■rid  War  II  saw  Studebaker  busy  building 

T  63,000  engines  for  the  Flying  Fortress — 

irly  200,000  military  trucks— some  15,000 

^ed  amphibious  vehicles  called  Weasels, 

red  by  Studebaker  Champion  engines. 


First  by  far  with  a  postwar  car 

A  daring  change  for  the  better  in  automobile 
styling  was  introduced  —  ready  just  nine 
months  after  World  War  II  stopped.  The  car 
—  the  trim,  sleek,  "new  look"  Studebaker. 
All  modern  car  design  reflects  its  influence. 


'*' 


On  to  new  responsibilities 

National  defense  now  has  enlisted  Studebaker 
competence  extensively  ■— for  jet-engines 
and  military  vehicles.  Meanwhile,  public  de- 
mand for  Studebaker  cars  and  trucks  grows. 
The  second  Studebaker  century  has  begun! 
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of  week-end  guests  too.  It  was  like  go- 
ing through  your  Christmas  list. 

By  the  end  of  June  all  those  obliga- 
tions had  been  met,  and  her  closer 
friends,  Millie  among  them,  had  all 
gone  off  on  holidays  of  their  own.  Then 
Joan,  her  daughter,  was  invited  to  Santa 
Monica  for  a  month — with  friends  who 
had  a  swimming  pool.  And  Henry,  the 
boy,  who'd  been  talking  vaguely  about 
wanting  a  sport  car  to  take  back  to 
school  with  him,  surprised  her  by  ac- 
cepting a  summer  job  on  a  ranch  in 
Nevada.  Irene  was  tempted  to  offer  the 
boy  the  car  as  a  bribe  to  keep  his  com- 
pany. But  she  knew  that  would  not  have 
been  his  father's  policy.  She  restrained 
herself  and  let  him  go. 

"What  is  this  rage  for  work  that  ev- 
erybody has?"  she  complained  to  An- 
gus. But  he  didn't  know.  His  life  had 
no  gaps  that  needed  filling,  it  seemed. 

But  she  found  gaps  in  her  own  when 
she  woke  one  Monday  morning  with 
nothing  on  her  calendar  at  all,  faced 
with  that  leisure  in  which  she  could  be 
herself  that  she  had  been  wanting  for 
so  long.  And  now  that  it  was  here  she 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  it — unless 
the  lawn  needed  mowing.  She  got  into 
her  blue  jeans,  and,  looking  trim  and 
sassy,  she  went  out  hopefully  into  the 
garden.  But  the  lawn  didn't  actually 
need  mowing,  not  badly  enough.  She'd 
save  that  for  later.  She  puttered  among 
the  rose  bushes.  But  it  was  mere  idling, 
for  the  gardener  had  done  his  job  well. 
None  of  the  servants  had  any  time  for 
her.  In  the  kitchen,  loitering  was  for- 
bidden. Bates  was  at  the  moment  con- 
centrating on  the  menus  of  Provence — 
the  country  influence,  no  doubt.  The 
peaches  were  all  fiambe,  the  chickens 
cooked  with  cognac.  Now  that  she 
thought  about  it,  her  jeans  were  a  little 
tight.  She  decided  this  would  be  a  good 
period  in  which  to  diet.  She  would 
speak  to  Bates  about  less  fattening 
menus.  She  decided  to  walk  to  the  vil- 
lage and  back  each  day  for  exercise. 

WALKING  through  the  bed  of  dai- 
sies, she  was  delighted  to  discover 
that  in  that  well-watered  section  the 
weeds  were  thriving.  She  went  at  once 
to  get  a  trowel.  It  was  stoop  labor,  but 
she  reveled  in  it.  "I  too  have  the  rage 
for  work,"  she  thought  wonderingly, 
feeling  the  sweat  on  her  forehead  under 
her  ragged  straw  hat. 

About  three  o'clock  that  afternoon, 
she  put  on  a  clean  shirt,  and.  still  in  her 
jeans,  she  set  out  on  foot  for  the  village 
with  a  kind  of  Huckleberry  Finn  feel- 
ing. It  was  a  good  forty-minute  walk. 
When  she  got  there  she  had  nothing  to 
do.  Filomena  didn't  need  anything: 
no  soap,  no  furniture  polish,  no  noth- 
ing. She  poked  in  the  local  five-and- 
dime.  In  the  window  of  a  hardware 
store  she  saw  a  food  press  which  Bates 
would  certainly  appreciate,  and  a  set 
of  strainers,  and  a  mechanism  to  keep 
flies  out  of  the  kitchen.  She  ordered 
them  all. 

She  took  the  roundabout  way  home. 
For  a  stretch  she  thought  she  might  be 
lost,  which  gave  her  a  nice,  adventurous 
feeling.  And  then  she  saw  the  roof  of 
the  old  winery  in  the  distance.  As  she 
approached  it,  she  saw  Bates  sitting  on 
a  tree  stump  smoking  a  pipe  and  staring 
at  the  winery's  ivy-covered  wails.  When 
he  saw  her,  he  rose,  knocked  out  his 
pipe  and  waited  for  her. 

He  liked  the  building:  the  location 
of  it,  the  stone  walls,  the  ivy.  He'd  got 
the  key  in  the  village  and  had  been  in- 
specting it.    Would  she  care  to  look? 

He  led  her  from  room  to  room,  point- 
ing out  their  attractions. 

"I've  been  advised  to  buy  the  place," 


she  told  him,  "to  build  a  swimming  pool 
here." 

"That  sounds  rather  violent,  doesn't 
it,  madam?"  Bates  said.  "I've  been 
thinking  it  would  be  a  spot  for  a  good 
restaurant.  An  auberge,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  style  of  Provence."  His  face  was 
lighted  up  with  the  idea.  She  grew 
vaguely  depressed.  "I  have  a  property 
in  England,"  he  said.  "If  it  could  be 
traded  for  this  .  .  ." 

But  the  prospect  was  melancholy. 
"Look,  Bates,"  she  said,  "it  seems  such 
waste  for  you  to  go  on  like  this.  You 
could  teach,  couldn't  you?  Or  better, 
go  into  the  foreign  department  of  a 
bank.   Do  let  me  speak  to  my  banker." 

He  permitted  her  to  tell  him  all  the 
things  he  was  fitted  to  accomplish,  and 
when  she  had  finished  he  said,  "But 
desks  and  banks  do  not  attract  me, 
madam.  Moreover,  I  make  more  money 
as  a  chef.  My  room  and  food  are  paid 
for,  and  that  is  no  small  item  in  these 
days."  He  said  it  simply,  without  em- 
barrassment. She  felt  rich  and  ashamed. 

"What  madam  does  not  perhaps  un- 
derstand," he  added,  "is  that  it  is  a 
choice  with  me.  Cooking  is  one  of  the 
first  things.  A  simplicity.  It  is  human, 
organic — and  desks  are  not."  His  face 
was  stern  with  conviction.  "My  wish  is 
to  save  enough  money  to  go  to  France 
and  study  for  a  cordon  bleu." 

The  depression  hit  her  again.  "But 
chefs  are  a  lu.Kury  these  days.  Not 
many  people  can  afford  them."  She 
wondered  why  she  was  being  so  unat- 
tractively argumentative. 

"But  if  one  had  a  restaurant — such  as 
this  spot — I've  not  so  poor  an  opinion 
of  the  American  palate  that  I  believe 
everyone  is  satisfied  with  a  quick  ham- 
and-eggs  in  a  drive-in." 

They  emerged  again  into  the  bright 
afternoon.  He  locked  the  door  care- 
fully. They  started  to  walk  back  to  the 
house  together.  He  took  her  packages 
and  set  out  with  that  Grenadier  stride, 
then  matched  his  steps  with  hers. 

Once  he  broke  the  rhythm  to  look  up 
at  the  sky.  "I  say,  those  clouds  have 
the  look  of  a  very  successful  meringue." 

She  laughed,  and  they  walked  on.  She 
felt  stampeded  into  saying  something. 
"Since  there's  no  one  coming  this  week, 
I  do  believe  I  should  diet  a  bit.  All  your 
good  menus  are  making  me  fat." 

He  stopped  then,  there  in  the  dirt 
road,  and  looked  at  her  closely,  judi- 
ciously. Her  left  eyelid  began  its  tricks. 
She  felt  herself  begin  to  blush,  and  re- 
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gretted  the  jeans  which  all  of  a  sudci 
seemed  a  kind  of  braggadocio.  She  H 
a  sensation  of  coming  alive  in  that  qu ;  ■. 
second  that  his  eyes  rested  on  her.  ;|  : 
the  countryside  that  she  had  been  djf  » 
to  grew  loud  with  the  talking  of  bir,  i 
the  crowing  of  cocks. 

As  they  walked  on,  the  beat  of  th!-    ^j 
matching   footsteps   was   an   intimaj.      ;i 
She  glanced  sidewise  at  him  and  s>     a 
his  eyelashes  flutter  in  response  thou     iji 
he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  road  ahe  .  l.li 
Reaching  the  gate,  he  opened  it  for ! 
and  stood  aside,  raising  his  hand  to  4 
forehead  in  a  kind  of  military  sali!.U 
As  she  went  through  the  garden  towijj,« 
the  house,  though  she  dared  not  Ic,i«i 
again,  she  felt,  across  the  bed  of  wlj-lj 
daisies,  his  eyes  upon  her.  ' ' 


FOR  dinner  he  made  a  superb  stn 
berry  souffle  which  could  only  mc 
that  he  was  defying  her  to  diet, 
started  to  the  kitchen  to  conipli 
him  on  it,  then  decided  against  it.  !] 
really  off  center,  she  thought,  going 
on  the  porch.  She  considered  telephi] 
ing  Angus  to  come  for  the  week 
If  I  don't  call  him  on  a  Monday  he 
be  promised  to  someone  else.    But 
didn't  stir.  She  turned  on  the  radio 
turned  it  off,  wondering  how  she 
passed  all  the  other  evenings  of  her  1 

Across  the  daisy  bed  she  saw  his  V 
go  on;  but  he  hadn't  gone  to  bed, 
she  saw  the  flash  of  a  match  in  the 
bor  at  the  back  where  he  must  be  sift] 
with  his  pots  of  herbs,  smoking  his 
Because  he  must  know  she  was  aloni 
the  porch,  she  felt  extremely  expo| 
sitting  there.   Not  a  leaf  moved;  e' 
flower  seemed  to  be  holding  its  brei 
She  would  have  liked  to  water  the  la' 
but  that  would  be  too  public,  too. 
decided  to  go  up  to  bed.    Even  as 
rose,  she  heard  the  sound  of  his  pho: 
graph,  playing  piano  music  again, 
piping  little  voice  of  his  portable  ij 
chine  playing  Debussy's  Clair  de  Lu| 
She  stood  smiling,  knowing  he  ki 
she  was  listening. 

Without  consulting  herself,  she 
to  the  house  phone  in  the  hall, 
rang  the  garage  once,  tentatively,  tl| 
again  with  firmness. 

"I  hear  your  music.  Bates.    It's 
lightful." 

He  had  brought  a  number  of  reco| 
with  him,  he  told  her.  Then  he  pa 
and  she  waited.    "May  1  suggest  soii 
thing,  madam?  Let  me  be  host  toniglj 

She  saw  at  once  that  was  the  bei 
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"First  it  was  a  vacuiim  cleaner,  and 
then  a  new  washing  machine.  Now 
he  wants   a   garhage   disposal   unit' 
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ny.   In  his  own  quarters  he  could  sit 

wn.  In  order  not  to  appear  too  anx- 
>us,  she  dawdled  before  her  mirror 
nd  then  went  down  the  stairs  and  out 
le  door.  Across  those  fifty-odd  yards 
f  moonhght  she  walked  as  if  to  music 
-like  a  prima  ballerina — toward  the 
tage  he  had  set  in  the  grape  arbor,  a 
ttle  lantern  on  an  unpainted  table  and 
le  phonograph  beside  it  and  two  old 

icker  chairs  he  must  have  retrieved 

cm  the  storeroom. 

He'd  found  time  to  bring  glasses  and 

bottle  of  chilled  wine.  "Sylvaner,"  he 
ild  her.    "Suitable  for  a  warm  night. 

s  your  wine,"  he  said,  uncorking  it 
arefully.  "I'll  replace  it  tomorrow." 
le  handed  her  a  glass  and  sat  down 

ith  his  own  glass  and  lighted  a  ciga- 
.nte,  without,  thank  goodness,  asking 
er  permission.  She  read  the  labels  on 
is  pots  of  herbs:  coriander,  marjoram, 
asil,  rosemary.  Through  the  open 
oor  of  his  room  she  saw  his  narrow 
ed,  and  on  the  table  a  neat  row  of  his 
ooks. 

"Actually,"  he  told  her,  "I  never  feel 
irnished  without  a  set  of  the  Britan- 
ica.  But  since  I've  been  in  America, 
,'  Bch  time  I  buy  one,  something  hap- 
ens.  I  lose  my  place,  or  I  can't  pay  my 
;nt.  Landlords  hold  an  encyclopedia 
5  collateral,  you  know."  No,  she  didn't 
now.  "I  left  my  last  set  in  New  York 
ad  never  feel  quite  settled  without 
ne. 

She  raised  her  glass  to  him,  intend- 
ig  to  say,  "But  you're  settled  now," 
ut  for  a  moment  their  eyes  locked  over 
leir  wineglasses,  and  she  knew  she 
ouldn't  say  it,  not  now,  because  he'd 
now  it  was  false,  as  she  knew  it;  for 
ow  some  step  had  been  taken  in  a  re- 
erse  direction,  and  they  were  both 
ware  of  it. 

She  heard  his  wicker  chair  creak  as 
e  reached  for  the  small  stack  of  rec- 
rds  by  the  phonograph.  He  moved 
earer,  and  together  they  read  the  titles 
y  the  weak  light  of  the  lantern.  He 
luffled  through  them  methodically, 
ne  by  one:  Mozart,  Vivaldi,  Debussy. 

It  was  rather  sophomoric,  like  two 
ly  teen-agers  looking  at  albums,  pick- 
ig  them  up,  putting  them  down^  with- 
ut  comment.  Then  they  were  back  to 
lozart  again,  and  again  Vivaldi,  and 
gain  Clair  de  Lune,  at  which  he 
iopped.  He  held  it,  staring  at  it.  She 
>"  tared  too,  reading  over  and  over  the 
lue  label;  until  she  felt  her  eyeballs 
**  irob.  Then  he  said  simply,  and  his 
)w  English  voice  was  thrilling:  "Do  we 
eed  the  music?" 

"No,  we  don't  need  the  music."  Her 
ands  were  lying  on  the  table,  palms  up- 
ward, and  swiftly  he  bent  his  head  and 
ut  his  face  in  them.  His  hair  smelled 
f  coriander  and  basil  and  rosemary. 
^  Lgain  his  chair  creaked,  and  he  was 
ising  to  his  feet,  she  rising  with  him. 
I  quite  know  what  I'm  doing,"  he 
aid.  "I'm  losing  my  place."  She  felt 
is  arms  around  her  waist,  and  hers 
'^I'cnt  to  his  shoulders.  Her.  eyes  were 
lOpelessly  tangled  with  his,  and  then 

le  felt  the  shock  of  his  mouth  on  hers. 

4T  LAST  he  said,  "The  wine  will  ,be 
.  getting  warm."  He  turned  his  back 
nd  began  to  refill  their  glasses.  "You've 
Jst  a  very  good  chef,  madam." 

"It  can  be  forgotten,  Bates.  It's  my 
ault." 

"Not  at  all.  I  knew  it  was  going  to 
lappen.    I've  known  it  for  some  time. 

didn't  feel  permanent.  Otherwise,  I'd 
lave  sent  for  my  Britannica." 

"But.  Bates — " 

"Let's  face  it.   We  couldn't  possibly 

I  couldn't — I'll  remain,  of  course,  the 
Mial  two  weeks.    Or  until   you   find 
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someone  else."  He  stood  there,  tall  and 
imperious — without  a  job. 

She  leaned  on  the  lattice  of  the  grape 
arbor  and  tried  to  think.  When  he  came 
toward  her,  offering  the  refilled  glass  of 
wine,  she  shook  her  head  dumbly  and 
without  a  word  turned  and  went  back 
to  the  house. 

Grimly,  the  next  morning,  she  began 
to  mow  the  lawn.  She  didn't  think.  She 
worked  until  lunchtime.  For  lunch  he 
gave  her  cold  trout  in  aspic.  To  be  kind, 
she  picked  at  it,  but  she  couldn't  eat. 
After  lunch  she  went  back  doggedly  to 
the  lawn  mower.  She  didn't  see  him 
when  he  came  back  to  prepare  dinner. 
For  dinner  he  gave  her  plain  broiled 
chicken — as  if  he  too  were  tired  of  the 
pretense.  After  dinner  she  sat  on  the 
porch  again.  She  saw  his  light  go  on, 
but  whether  he  was  sitting  outside  in 
the  arbor  she  would  not  permit  herself 
to  look  again  to  find  out.  And  in  order 
not  to  look,  she  went  up  to  her  room, 
avoiding  carefully  the  window  that 
looked  out  on  the  garage  side. 

SHE  sat  in  the  dark,  and  then  it  began 
to  grow  in  her — the  waiting  to  hear 
his  phonograph.  But  he  wouldn't  play  it 
now.  Of  course  he  wouldn't.  Then  why 
was  she  sitting  there  so  insanely  hop- 
ing? She  went  to  the  window  she  had 
been  scrupulously  avoiding  and  looked 
out.  His  lantern  was  lighted  in  the 
grape  arbor.  She  looked  hard,  concen- 
trating. She  knelt  down  on  the  floor, 
resting  her  arms  on  the  window  sill,  de- 
manding, saying  over  and  over,  "Play 
your  music,  my  dear,  give  me  a  sign." 
Her  knees  began  to  complain  of  the 
hard  floor.    She  rose,  feeling  defeated. 

Then  she  heard  it,  not  at  its  proper 
beginning,  but  as  if  his  hand  had  been 
unsure  in  putting  the  needle  on  the  rec- 
ord. The  first  phrases  were  lost,  but  it 
went  on  from  there — he  was  playing 
Clair  de  Lune. 

Quickly,  she  went  down  the  stairs, 
and  out  the  door,  and  into  his  arms. 

"Irene,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
us,  I  wonder, "  he  said  after  a  while,  his 
cheek  against  hers. 

She  waited  for  her  heart  to  regain 
composure,  but  when  it  didn't,  she  said 
it  anyway:  "Marry  me,  George." 

He  thought  a  moment,  unsurprised. 
Then,  dropping  his  arms,  he  said, 
"What  would  your  children  say?" 

"They  think  you're  very  distin- 
guished." 

"My  position  in  the  family  would  be 
very  odd." 

"I  only  know  that  without  you,  dear, 
I'm  going  to  be  extremely  miserable." 
She  sat  down  limply  at  the  table. 

"it  doesn't  sound  too  sensible,  does 
it?  That  is,  it  sounds  too  pleasant  to  be 
sensible."   He  sat  down.   "If — " 

"Yes?" 

"If  1  could  manage  to  trade  my  prop- 
erty in  England  for  the  winery,  I  could 
make  a  very  good  restaurant — " 

"You  could  become  famous  and  very 
fashionable,  you  know." 

"I  could  change  my  name  to  some- 
thing French." 

"I'm  very  good  at  accounts,"  she  said. 

"I'm  a  Scot  myself." 

"But  I'm  very  sharp  at  figures.  And 
I'm  so  in  need  of  work — " 

"We  would  have  everything,  wouldn't 
we?  Everything  human  beings  need. 
Food  .  .  .  work  .  .  .  love  .  .  ." 

They  sat  silent,  tasting  the  idea. 

"To  work  all  day  and  at  night  to 
come  home  to  you  .  .  ." 

"You'd  be  a  very  busy  man.  Bates." 

He  bent  his  head  over  her  hands, 
and  in  his  hair  she  smelled  again  the 
rosemary.  Or  was  it  basil?  Or  cori- 
ander? 


Face  feel 


lost  shave  creams  are  alkaline — tend  to  remove 
natural  oils,  so  your  face  feels  dry,  taut.  But  your  face 
feels  smooth,  soft,  supple  after  your  Barbasol  shave.  That's 
because  Barbasol  leaves  natural  skin  oils  on.  And  Barbasol 
has  more  "emollients"  than  any  other  shave  cream.  These 
soothing  agents  help  you  get  close  painless  shaves — daily. 
Slicks  whiskers  off/  leaves  natural 
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skin  pils  on.  Try  Barbasol 


Lathei*  shavers  *  now  you  can  enjoy    I  Imhh  tt'' 
the  Barbasol  benefits  in  a  lather-like  cream.  Try     \pl^ 
Barbasol  lather-type  brushless  in  the  pressurized  can 


Now,   there's  a   successful   Christmas   gift!     She   studied   his   ties  well, 
chose  pattern  and  color  to  suit  his  taste.    Result:   everyone's   happy 


But  it  could  have  happened  this  way.    Like  other  lazy  shoppers, 
bought  without  considering  his  preferences.    Result:    well,   just  1 


Give  lour  Gift  a  Lift 

Yuletide  shopping  demands  your  good  sense  and  good  taste.    Use  both,  for  a  merrier  Christmas  morning 


By  BERT  BACHARACH 


THIS  Christmas  some  50,000,000  gifts,  costing 
an  estimated  $100,000,000,  will  be  presented 
to  the  men  of  America.  Most  of  this  colossal 
sum  will  be  well  spent,  as  it  is  every  year,  by  people 
who  put  a  little  thoughtfulness  into  their  gifts.  But 
while  every  man  will  appreciate  being  remem- 
bered, far  too  many  gifts  will  inevitably  end  up  as 
bottom-of-the-drawer  and  back-of-the-closet  items. 
For,  despite  all  the  pre-Christmas  guides  and  warn- 
ings, too  many  people  still  don't  know  how  to  shop. 
The  most  important  rules  are  so  bromidic  that 
most  shoppers  ignore  them.  Still,  if  you  suspect 
that  the  ties  you  gave  last  year  were  never  removed 
from  their  Christmas  boxes,  a  reminder  of  the 
Seven  Steps  to  Sensible  Shopping  should  prove 
valuable  now.  These  rules  will  help  to  give  your 
gift  a  lift: 

1.  Shop  Early.  Often  as  they  hear  the  advice 
to  avoid  last-minute  purchases,  people  still  make 
them.    But  if  you're  tempted  to  be  a  Johnny-  or 
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Joannie-come-lately,    remember:    the    longer   you 
wait,  the  less  you  have  to  choose  from. 

2.  Get  an  Idea.  Look  over  the  ads  and  book- 
lets in  your  pre-Christmas  mail.  Watch  advertise- 
ments. If  the  man  on  your  list  is  a  smoker  or  an  avid 
reader — if  he  has  some  particular  sport  or  hobby 
— your  choice  is  easy.  The  important  point  is: 
have  the  list  all  ready  before  you  start  looking. 

3.  Avoid  Duplication.  Look  him  and  his  be- 
longings over,  and  see  what's  missing.  A  pen  set, 
a  wallet,  a  lighter  are  all  extremely  useful  items— 
but  not  if  he  already  has  any  one  of  them  in  good 
condition.  So  do  some  careful  Sleuthing. 

4.  Pick  Suitable  Gifts.  Which  means  that  a 
pair  of  British  walking  shorts  may  be  a  tribute  to 
your  good  taste — but  give  it  to  the  right  person. 
It's  not  quite  the  thing  for  an  octogenarian  uncle. 
If  you're  close  enough  to  someone  to  give  him  a 
gift,  you're  close  enough  to  know  what  he  likes 
and  what  leaves  him  cold. 
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5.  Know  His  Size.  Just  about  any  man  enjoys 
receiving  something  to  wear.  But  his  pleasure  can 
be  spoiled  by  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the 'I 
store  to  get  the  right  size.  And  there  may  be  a-| 
disappointing  "We  haven't  any  more."  So  snoop 
around  his  old  clothes.  And,  if  you're  buying 
shirts,  check  both  sleeve  and  collar  measurements. 

6.  Ask  for  Counsel.  If  you're  still  in  doubt, 
ask  the  salespeople  or  shoppers'  guide  departments  J 
for  ideas.  They'll  be  glad  to  help — it's  in  their  'm4\ 
terest  to  satisfy  you,  but  only  if  you  observe  our  '| 
first  rule!  Wait  till  the  eleventh  hour,  and  they 
probably  won't  have  time  to  notice  you  even  if-a 
you  stand  on  your  head  pleading  for  assistancejil 

7.  Finally  ...  If  you've  really  come  a  cropper  ■ 
(maybe  he's  one  of  those  men  who  simply  "have 
everything"),  a  gift  certificate  is  your  best  bet.  It 
may  not  be  chock-full  of  sentiment,  but  it's  prac- 
tical as  a  baby's  diaper:  useful,  appropriate — and 
guaranteed  to  fit. 
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€         G-E  AUTOMATIC  BLANKET- 


YOU  OIVE  years  of  warm  protec- 
tion against  winter's  cold  and 
dampness.  Say  "Merry  Christ- 
mas" with  a  luxurious  General 
Electric  Blanket!  Sunshiny, 
soothing  comfort  that  helps  in- 
vite refreshing  sleep! 

YOU  GIVE  warmth  without 
weight.  One  G-E  Blanket  takes 
the  place  of  3  old-fashioned  blankets. 

YOU  GIVE  the  extra  comfort  of  a  prewarmed 
bed,  when  the  G-E  Blanket  is  turned  on  a 
few  minutes  before  bedtime!  You  give  per- 
sonalized comfort — for  the  degree  of  warmth 
that  suits  weather  and  sleeper  best  may  be 
chosen  on  the  G-E  Bedside  Control!   The 


blanket  then  adjusts  itself  auto- 
matically to  meet  normal  changes 
in  temperature. 

YOU  OIVE  a  thoughtful,  unusual 
gift  that  will  bring  years  of 
practical  pleasure.  For  those  you 
love,  you  couldn't  make  a  wiser 
choice  than  the  beautiful  G-E 
Sleep-Guard  Blanket.  Ask  to  see 
it  today  at  your  G-E  dealer's  or  your  favorite 
department  store.  General  Electric  Company, 
Small  Appliance  Division,  Bridgeport  2, 
Connecticut. 

'Winner  of  the  National  Home  Safety  Award  Grand 
Prize  as  the  product  which  contributed  most  to  safety 
in  the  American  home  during  the  past  year. 


More  than  1,000,000  users  have  found  sleeping  comfort  with  G-E  Automatic  Blankets 


Flamingo 


Sprout  Rose  Gorden 

Green  Pink  Green 

TOO  OIVE  beauty  and  color,  as  well  as  comfort.  Six 
smart  new  shades  to  harmonize  with  every  decorating 
plan,  in  sizes  for  single  or  double  beds.  Manufacturer's 
recommended  retailor  Fair  Trade  prices,  $54.95  to  $67.95. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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He  was  sentenced  to  life  and  his  world  was  a  prison.  He  did  not  know  wh«t  it  was  to 

kiss  a  girl  or  ride  in  an  automobile.  A  fellow  inmate  tells  the  story  of  Ole  Lindqaist, 

who  for  42  years,  three  months,  16  days  and  five  hours  was 

NUMBER  9843 


By  TOM  RUNYON 


ON  a  warm  day  last  spring,  he  was 
sitting  under  number  six  gun 
tower,  leaning  against  the  30- 
foot  limestone  wall,  faded  blue  eyes 
squinting  a  little  in  the  sunshine.  It 
was  hard  to  believe  he  was  a  lifer  who 
had  served  a  42-year  stretch  behind  the 
walls  of  the  Iowa  State  Penitentiary  at 
Fort  Madison. 

"How  goes  it,  Ole?"  I  asked.  His 
name  is  Ernest  Lindquist,  but  in  prison 
practically  all  Swedes  are  called  "Ole." 

"Oh,  Ole's  doing  all  right.  He's  just 
doing  it  a  day  at  a  time."  He  often 
talked  like  that,  in  a  sandy  voice,  in  the 
third  person. 

At  sixty-one,  he  looked  nearer  forty- 
five.  Just  a  medium  kind  of  fellow — 
medium-sized,  ordinary-looking,  every- 
day-acting— there  was  a  hint  of  the 
North  Sea  in  his  weather-beaten  face, 
just  a  trace  of  Sweden  in  his  husky 
voice.  He  looked  about  the  same  as  he 
did  nearly  15  years  ago  when,  a  newly 
numbered  lifer  myself,  I  heard  how 
much  time  he'd  served — and  shivered. 

Somehow,  it  seemed  he  should  look 
different;  that  something  in  his  face 
should  label  him  "old  lifer."  Somehow, 
the  by-passed  normal  things  missing 
from  his  life  should  have  left  some  dis- 
tinctive mark  on  his  face — something 
like  the  faded  shadow  that  remains 
when  a  picture  is  taken  from  the  wall 
— but  they  had  not.  He  hadn't  kissed 
a  girl,  ridden  in  a  car  or  talked  over  a 
telephone.  In  four  decades  of  hurried, 
often  furtive  glances  from  prison-fac- 
tory windows  overlooking  walls  and 
countryside  beyond,  he  had  seen  auto- 
mobiles supplant  horses  on  the  high- 
way, once-empty  skies  above  the  prison 
become  a  thoroughfare  for  planes.  In 
a  piecemeal,  corner-of-the-eye  way, 
he  had  watched  dirt  roads  disappear 
and  the  Atomic  Age  arrive.  During 
that  time  he  had  seen  and  felt  the  prison 
change  from  a  hellhole  of  dirt  and  brutality  and 
misery  to  a  modern  prison  where,  if  men  still 
served  monstrously  long  sentences,  they  lived 
cleanly  and  were  treated  humanely. 

"Guess  those  fellows  think  it's  tough  here  now," 
Ole  mused  softly,  watching  the  convict-crowded 
yard  where  men  milled  aimlessly  during  their  20- 
minute  noon-hour  rest.  "And  it  is  tough,  too.  But 
compared  to  what  it  was  when  .  .  ." 

"When"  for  Ole  Lindquist  was  8:00  a.m.  De- 
cember 17,  1909,  when  he  was  "mugged,"  dressed 
in  with  a  life  sentence  for  murder  and  received 
number  9843.  Still  weak  from  a  bullet  wound  in 
his  stomach,  he  put  his  feet  onto  the  long,  hard 
trail  a  lifer  must  travel,  and  faced  the  impossible 
as  best  he  could.  He  was  nineteen,  and  a  tiny 
prison  cell  would  be  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  That  was  what  the  judge  had  said,  but  a  thing 
like  that  couldn't  be  grasped  just  by  thinking  about 
it — he  spoke  it  aloud,  softly,  in  broken  English  and 
then  in  Swedish,  and  still  it  didn't  seem  possible. 

For  Ole  that  cell  was  the  end  of  a  short  trail. 


Sentenced  when  he  was  19,  Lindquist  grew  old  in  an  Iowa  jail 


At  thirteen,  from  his  native  Halsingborg,  he  had 
dared  icy  North  Sea  gales  as  a  deck  hand  on  Swed- 
ish sailing  ships,  receiving  the  toughening  he  would 
need  later.  At  fifteen,  he  fared  forth  like  Vikings 
of  old.  bound  for  the  United  States — that  fabulous 
land  of  cowboys,  Indians  and  easy  fortune.  En 
route,  a  brash  Ole  tried  his  few  words  of  water- 
front and  forecastle  English  on  a  young  lass  from 
London,  promptly  getting  his  face  slapped.  And 
his  English  still  wasn't  reliable  when  he  pushed 
through  frightening  Boston  traffic  and  bought 
a  nickel's  worth  "of  the  prettiest  red  apples  I  ever 
saw."  Five  minutes  later  he  was  spitting  and  gag- 
ging, sure  he  was  poisoned.  Young  Lindquist  had 
tasted  his  first  tomato. 

The  red  plush  elegance  of  huge  trains  carrying 
him  into  an  ever-vaster  land  still  pops  up  in  his 
dreams,  as  does  the  marvelous  bicycle  he  bought 
with  his  $10  monthly  wages  as  a  farm  hand  near 
St.  Charles,  Illinois,  where  his  older  brother  lived. 
"That  was  the  brightest,  blackest,  shiningest  bi- 
cycle a  kid  ever  owned,"  he  says  today.    "They 


were  good  days  for  Ole,  all  right,"  but 
"there  came  a  day,"  or  one  lifer  would 
not  be  pecking  out  this  story,  letter  by 
letter,  about  another  lifer. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1907  he 
reached  a  turning  point  in  his  life  that 
has  puzzled  and  tortured  him  ever 
since.  It  was  a  sunshiny,  meadowlark- 
noisy  day  and  he  hadn't  a  care  in  the 
world  as  he  walked  the  railroad  tracks 
to  visit  a  nearby  farm.  A  train  came 
by,  clanking  its  slow  way  up  the  heavy 
grade,  and  on  it  were  two  hobos.  "Hey, 
kid,"  one  of  them  yelled.  "Hop  on. 
See  the  world!" 

Without  a  second  thought,  Ole  swung 
aboard  the  next  car,  and  that  was  the 
last  he  saw  of  St.  Charles,  or  bicycle,  or 
the  happiest  days  of  his  life. 

After  two  years  of  working  at  every- 
thing from  Wyoming  cow  hand  to  West 
Coast  laborer,  he  was  returning  to  St. 
Charles  to  settle  down  in  November, 
1909.  Robbed  in  his  sleep,  he  had  no 
need  for  the  cheap  revolver  bought  to 
protect  his  wages  from  hijackers.  But 
it  was  in  his  pocket  when  he  and  an- 
other young  Swede  swung  off  a  freight 
in  Carroll,  Iowa.  Neither  knew  much 
English,  but  language  was  never  a  bar- 
rier to  insult.  Words  passed  between 
the  Swedish  youngsters  and  several 
local  barroom  citizens,  and  fists  fol- 
lowed words.  "There  was  a  couple  on 
the  ground  when  it  was  over,"  Ole  says 
laconically.    "They  weren't  us." 

Next  morning,  cold  and  hungry  after 
spending  the  night  in  a  farmer's  barn, 
they  were  walking  down  a  country  road 
when  two  men  drove  up  in  a  buggy. 
One  of  them  jumped  out.  "I  want  you 
fellows,"  he  bawled,  drawing  a  re- 
volver. 

Ole's  road  mate  broke  and  ran.   Ole 

stood  fast.  There  was  a  flash  beside  the 

buggy,  and  .  .  .  "It  didn't  really  hurt. 

Not  then,"  he  recalls.   "It  just  feh  like 

somebody  hit  me  real  hard  in  the  belly.    But  I 

knew  I'd  been  shot." 

Across  the  gulf  of  42  years,  what  happened  next 
is  a  little  hazy.  He  had  not  practiced  with  his  gun, 
does  not  remember  drawing  it.  He  remembers 
firing,  but  not  the  number  of  shots.  But  all  at  once 
there  was  a  man  on  the  ground  beside  the  buggy, 
and  Ole  was  staggering  off  the  road  into  a  corn- 
field. He  was  there,  with  the  other  youngster  bend- 
ing over  him  helplessly,  when  the  posse  came.  It 
was  then  Ole  learned  the  stranger  was  a  policeman, 
and  that  he  was  dead. 

Soon,  Lindquist  was  in  jail  with  a  bullet  in  him. 
A  doctor  came  and  said,  "Well,  kid,  you're  going 
to  die  anyway.  Want  me  to  take  that  bullet  out,  or 
leave  it  in?"  Ole  elected  to  have  it  out,  and,  tough 
youngster  that  he  was,  he  survived.  He  was  too 
weak  to  walk  when  he  faced  the  judge. 

He  pleaded  guilty  of  murder  and  was  sentenced 
to  life.  Two  days  later,  Ole  was  locked  in  a  cell, 
and  the  world  began  to  forget  him.  Ole's  cell  was  a 
4-  by  8-foot  rock  cave.  Three  walls,  floor  and  ceil- 
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MECHANICAL  MARVELS  are  becoming  commonplace  today  .  .  .  but  here's  one  you  may 
not  have  heard  about.  It's  a  multiple  tie-tamper.  Twelve  tampers  controlled  by  a 
single  man,  automatically  compact  ballast  under  ties,  producing  finished  track  in  one 
operation,  more  quickly  and  more  safely.  Steel  for  machines  like  this  is  made  by 
United  States  Steel. 


STAINLESS  PREFERRED.  A  bus  manufacturer  re- 
ports that  the  bus  shown  above  is  made  in 
two  models  ...  a  standard  model  and  a  model 
with  side  panels  of  silvery  stainless  steel. 
When  the  stainless  bus  and  the  conventional 
painted  panel  bus  are  dispatched  for  the  same 
destinations  at  the  same  time,  passengers  will 
usually  choose  the  stainless  steel  sided  bus  in 
preference  to  the  other.  Only  steel  can  do  so 
many  things  so  well! 

FACTS  YOU   SHOULD    KNOW   ABOUT  STEEL 

Last  year,  the  iron  and  iteel  Industry  used  about 
100,200,000  tons  of  cool.  If  loaded  in  50-ton  hopper 
cars,  that  amount  of  coal  would  fill  o  train  long  enough 
to  go  more  than  halfway  around  the  world  at  the  equator! 

listen  to .  .  .  Tbt  Theatn  Guild  on  thi  Air,  presented  every  Sun- 
day evening  by  United  States  Steel.  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  coasttocoast  network.  Consult  your  newspaper  for 
time  and  station. 


GUN  THAT  SHOOTS  AROUND  CORNERSI  Still  undergoing  tests  by 
Army  Ordnance  is  this  curved  steel  barrel  deflector  for  sub- 
machine guns.  The  automatic  rapid  fire  weapon  fires  a  45  cal. 
bullet,  the  same  as  the  45  cal.  automatic  pistol,  and  the  bullet 
is  deflected  in  a  groove  (inset)  to  a  45  degree  angle. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 

(Z^clpui^  to  Jjuild  a  Jjetier /imeruxL 


This  trade-mark  is  your  guide  to  quality  steel 


-RICAN  BRIDGE  .  .  .  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  ond  CYCLONE  FENCE  .  .  .  COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEI CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEI GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  .  .  .  NATIONAL  TUBE 

WELL   SUPPLY..  .TENNESSEE   COAL  &   IRON  ...  UNITED   STATES   STEEL   PRODUCTS  ...  UNITED   STATES   STEEL   SUPPLY  ...  DiVmom  of  UNITED   STATES   STEEL   COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON  HOMES.  INC.    -     UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY    •     UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY    •     UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY 
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Lindquist  becattte  a  forgotten  man.    He  didnH  have  a  visitor  in  some  40  years,\ 


ing  were  of  dirty,  unpainted  limestone;  the  front  of 
lattice  steel.  It  contained  a  metal  cot,  two  blankets, 
pillow  and  straw  tick;  a  three-legged  stool;  comb 
but  no  mirror;  three  wooden  pegs  for  clothes;  and 
a  wooden  shelf.  A  gallon  bucket  with  wooden  lid 
and  a  wash  pan  comprised  his  bathroom;  water 
was  delivered  each  evening  by  inmate  attendants. 

Prison  Routine  Under  Silent  System 

The  lock  step  was  gone,  but  men  marched  close 
together,  in  step,  looking  straight  ahead.  A  look 
aside  invited  a  loaded,  metal-tipped  cane  across 
the  head.  Always  they  marched — the  plodding, 
heavy-footed  cadence  still  echoes  for  Ole — from 
cell  to  shop  to  meals  and  back  again,  through  years 
that  turned  into  decades  and  seemed  like  ages. 
Strict  enforcement  of  the  silent  system  taught  men 
to  speak  through  stiff,  parted  lips,  in  sparing  words 
and  wary. 

Outside  firms  had  shops  in  the  prison  then. 
They  furnished  tools  and  materials;  officials  fur- 
nished and  drove  the  convict  labor.  Each  work- 
man had  a  daily  task,  which  he  completed  or  else. 
Ole  was  assigned  to  a  shop  making  forks  and  hoes. 
He  had  a  comparatively  easy  task — on  one  type 
fork  handle  he  pasted  25  dozen  labels  daily;  on 
another,   100  dozen.    Failure  to  make  the  task 


meant  a  trip  to  the  hole  where  a  man's  first  12 
hours  were  spent  with  hands  shackled  high  over 
his  head,  without  water  or  food,  without  once 
being  let  down.  Sometimes  he  received  a  forcible 
dose  of  castor  oil  or  salts  before  being  strung  up. 
After  the  first  12  hours,  he  would  remain  for  a 
possible  30  days,  with  one  slice  of  bread  each  24 
hours,  and  water  if  a  guard  cared  to  bring  it.  There 
was  no  bed  or  blankets,  winter  or  summer. 

Six  days  each  week  the  prisoners  labored  from 
6:00  A.M.  to  6:00  p.m.  On  Sunday  they  attended 
compulsory  chapel,  which  they  hated  bitterly,  and 
spent  the  other  hours  in  their  cells.  Each  morn- 
ing they  emptied  toilet  buckets  and  then  marched 
to  breakfast  without  a  chance  to  wash. 

Ole's  hard  fists  swung  during  his  first  week  in 
the  shop  when  another  convict  talked  out  of  turn, 
so  he  learned  about  the  hole  early.  After  the  first 
12  hours  of  wrist-swelling  agony,  he  finished  a 
week  on  the  concrete  floor,  joining  most  of  the 
prison's  400  men  in  learning  about  that  dreaded 
place  which  cane-swinging  guards  kept  full.  Most 
men  took  the  brutality  meekly,  but  Ole  was  evi- 
dently a  throwback  to  berserker  Viking  ancestors; 
his  early  record  is  full  of  "assaults"  on  guards. 

For  the  immigrant  youth,  prison  was  unusually 
lonely.  Sensitive  about  his  accent,  he  talked  to  few 
men.   Neat  and  clean  by  habit,  he  found  the  filth 


Ole's  final  prison  job  was  in  shoe  factory.  Lifer  behind  him  was  freed  after  30  years 


a  constant  irritation.  The  nights  were  bad.  Worry 
and  regret  and  hopelessness  crowded  in  on  the 
young  lifer  then.  Sometimes  he  would  sit  on  the 
cot  and  try  to  really  realize  what  a  life  sentence 
means,  and  always  he  failed — it  was  beyond  im- 
agining. It  still  didn't  seem  possible  he  would  be 
in  a  cell  always.  Surely  something  would  happen. 
But  he  had  neither  money  nor  influential  friends; 
and  all  those  other  lifers,  some  of  them  old,  old 
men — why  didn't  they  get  out?  Why?  So  by  day  he 
tried  to  work  himself  into  a  stupor,  so  sleep  in- 
stead of  thought  would  come  with  the  night. 

At  first  he  wrote  to  his  parents  in  Sweden,  but 
then  officials  stopped  him  because  his  people  could 
neither  write  nor  read  English,  and  the  prison's 
censors  did  not  know  Swedish.  His  brother's  let- 
ters, from  St.  Charles,  became  fewer.  Being  for- 
gotten is  to  occupy  a  special  niche  in  a  personal 
kind  of  hell,  Ole  found.  He  began  to  know  the 
black  despair  of  feeling  abandoned.  "I  did  a  lot 
of  hard  time  in  those  days,"  he  says  now. 

In  1912  or  '13  convicts  here  received  an  amaz- 
ing break.  They  were  allowed  to  have  two  hours 
in  the  yard  on  Saturday  afternoons,  where  they 
could  walk  and  talk  and  even  toss  a  baseball.  Old- 
timers  began  to  think  the  joint  was  getting  soft. 
But  the  guards'  attitude  was  not  to  change  for 
years  and  years. 

The  Reverend  J.  R.  Perkins,  of  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa — later  to  author  the  novels  Antioch  Actress 
and  The  Emperor's  Physician — became  warden 
and  took  over  with  unheard-of  ideas.  He  believed 
if  convicts  were  treated  like  men  they  would  act 
that  way.  "But  he  was  too  decent,"  Ole  explains. 
"He  was  ahead  of  his  time.  Neither  cons  nor 
officials  understood  him.  They  were  too  used  to 
the  old  ways.  Both  double-crossed  him  right  and 
left.   He  got  disgusted  and  quit  after  three  years." 

Ole's  brother  wrote  him  in  1923.  Their  worn 
mother  in  Sweden  was  dead.  The  mother  who  had 
slaved  to  get  her  children  to  the  United  States  and 
opportunity,  while  never  daring  to  dream  of  com- 
ing herself,  would  worry  no  more  over  her  son 
off  there  across  the  sea  in  a  prison  cell.  Again  Ole 
knew  sleepless  nights  and  bitter  grief  and  the  wel- 
come daylight  that  could  bring  thought-drugging 
labor.  He  heard  no  more  from  his  brother.  Si- 
lence closed  in  around  him.  Had  he  knoxk'n  there 
would  be  no  break  in  that  silence  for  another  26 
years,  he  might  have  tried  to  escape,  which  he 
never  attempted,  but  he  still  held  hope  for  some 
miracle  that  would  free  him. 

When  He  Couldn't  Do  His  Work  Quota 

It  was  in  1930,  after  serving  21  years,  that  Ole 
"wore  out  the  hole."  Unable  to  turn  out  his  quota 
of  work  in  the  infamous  old  shirt  works  to  which 
he  had  been  transferred,  he  went  to  the  hole 
for  13  days.  By  this  time  men  were  no  longer 
strung  up,  but  the  slice-of-bread-a-day  menu  was 
the  same.  After  13  almost  foodless  days,  Ole  was 
sent  back  to  his  task  again.  Of  course,  weak  as  he 
was,  he  failed,  and  two  days  later  he  was  returned 
to  the  hole  for  another  17  days. 

Then  he  stopped  trying.  Then  he  "bowed  his 
neck."  Word  went  out  over  the  grapevine  that 
"they"  meant  to  kill  Ole — to  so  weaken  him  in  the 
hole  he  would  die  of  "natural  causes"  in  the  hos- 
pital. During  that  short  summer  Ole  served  an 
incredible  84  days  in  the  hole.  His  almost  un- 
believable toughness  became  a  prison  legend,  and 
finally  officials  gave  up  and  put  him  at  other  work. 
After  that  he  repaired  shoes,  work  he  liked  and 
did  exceedingly  well.  Made  optimistic  by  being 
left  alone  for  almost  two  years,  in  1932  he  asked 
the  parole  board  to  recommend  his  life  sentence 
be  commuted.  Refused  because  of  his  record,  he 
never  again  asked  the  board  for  help.  With  no 
hope  whatever  of  regaining  his  freedom,  he  set 
tied  down  to  do  his  time,  waiting  with  patience 
and  courage  and  good  humor  for  what  might 
come.  There  came  17  years  of  complete  anonym- 
Collier's  for  December  6,  1952 
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^prsonal  letter  In  over  20 


ity,  comparative  peace  and  lots  of  work.  Always 
a  hard  worker,  Ole  liked  to  sing  as  he  repaired 
shoes.  He  favored  And  the  Band  Played  On,  some- 
thing ribald  about  The  Bird  on  Nelly's  Hat,  and 
many  hymns. 

I,  as  co-editor  of  the  Presidio,  monthly  inmate 
magazine  here  at  the  prison,  needed  Christmas 
copy  in  1949,  and  Ole  was  a  natural.  He  was 
probably  the  most  forgotten  man  in  Iowa,  and  I 
decided  to  tell  Presidio  readers  about  him — the 
man  who  had  not  had  a  visit  in  nearly  40  years,  a 
Christmas  present  in  30  or  a  personal  letter  in  over 
20  years.  "I'm  going  to  get  that  Swede  some  Christ- 
mas," I  resolved. 

As  censor.  Warden  Percy  A.  Lainson  read  my 
irticle  and  slapped  his  fist  on  the  desk.  "Good! 
It's  about  time  something  was  done  for  Lindquist." 

Public  Sympathy  Aroused  by  Story 

The  article,  reprinted  and  amplified  by  news- 
papers and  radio,  seemed  to  shock  people.  Their 
response  shocked  Ole — in  the  process  of  suddenly 
tjecoming  unforgotten  he  almost  came  unraveled 
rom  sheer  astonishment.  "Look,"  he  told  me  a 
vveek  later.  "Ole's  got  a  letter."  It  was  a  heart- 
warming expression  of  shock  and  concern  from  a 
voung  Des  Moines  couple  who  wanted  to  send  him 
a  Christmas  box.  "That's  a  fine  letter,  huh,  Tom?" 
There  was  a  tentative,  bewildered  little  smile  on 
Ole's  face  as  he  tucked  the  letter  carefully  into  his 
shirt  pocket  and  went  back  to  work. 

Within  a  week  that  tentative  smile  turned  into 
a  broad  grin,  and  years  began  slipping  off  Ole's 
shoulders.  Something  about  that  40-30-20  com- 
bination of  years  "got"  people.  Before  the  ava- 
lanche stopped  on  his  41st  prison  Christmas,  Ole 
had  received  1 25  packages  and  hundreds  of  letters. 
I  Many  of  the  writers  were  obviously  thinking 
of  all  lifers,  and  not  just  Ole,  which  pleased 
him  mightily.  "Maybe  they'll  realize  I'm  not  the 
{only  forgotten  man  in  here,"  he  said.  "Maybe 
pey'll  really  think  about  us  a  little."  And  when 
Itaany  people  asked  the  governor  to  grant  him 
clemency — offering  jobs  and  homes  and  any  help 
Ithey  could  give — Ole  began  to  think  there  might 
! — there  just  might — be  a  little  hope  for  him. 

Early  in  1951,  besieged  by  requests  in  his  be- 
half, the  parole  board  recommended  his  life  sen- 
tence be  commuted  to  a  term  of  years  by  the 
governor,  making  him  eligible  for  parole.  Physi- 
cally as  tough  as  an  old  pine  knot,  a  hard  and 
capable  workman,  Ole  knew  he  could  make  good 
if  given  the  chance.  So  he  kept  hoping  the  powers- 
that-be  would  give  him  another  chance  after  42 
years.  He  had  more  than  just  freedom  to  look 
forward  to.  One  of  his  first  outside  contacts  on 
his  most  memorable  Christmas  was  Addie,  a  kindly, 


Author  Tom  Runyon  (1.)  and  Warden  Percy 
Lainson  of  the  Iowa  State  Penitentiary. 
Both  played  a  part  in  Lindquist's  parole. 
Runyon,  a  lifer  himself,  first  called  at- 
tention to  Lindquist  in  the  prison  paper. 
Warden  was  in  favor  of  Lindcfuist's  release 


Lindquist  isn't  facing  the  outside  world  alone.   He  soon  will  marry  Mrs.  Addie  Jackson 


understanding  widow.  Now  he  was  "my  Ole"  to 
her.  She  visited  him  each  month,  and  they  planned 
to  marry  when  and  if. 

Early  this  year.  Governor  William  S.  Beardsley 
commuted  Ole's  sentence  to  90  years,  and  he  was 
paroled,  after  serving  42  years,  three  months,  16 
days  and  five  hours. 

With  his  $272.18  life  savings  in  his  pocket,  Ole 
shook  hands  with  Warden  Lainson  and  left  with 
Albert  O.  Jensen,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  who  had 
read  the  stories  about  Ole,  had  helped  free  him 
and  was  his  parole  sponsor.  Ole  held  on  a  little 
desperately  as  Jensen's  car  covered  the  marvelously 
smooth  roads  at  70  miles  an  hour,  passing  trucks 
that  amazed  him  with  their  size.  Skimpily  dressed 
women  on  horseless  streets  of  small  towns  shocked 
him  a  little.  Of  course  he  had  seen  pictures  of 
them,  but  ...  He  had  seen  many  strange  things 
he  was  still  trying  to  arrange  in  his  mind  when  the 
car  stopped  before  Mrs.  Addie  Jackson's  home  in 
Indianola,  Iowa,  and  he  was  bashfully  receiving  a 
hug  and  kiss  on  Addie's  porch  steps. 

She  shooed  reporters  and  sat  Ole  down  to  a 
fried-chicken  and  cherry-pie  feast,  only  to  have 
Ole  eat  little — he  was  afraid  the  rich,  outside  food 
might  make  him  ill,  nervous  as  he  was.  He  wanted 
to  stay  there  with  Addie,  but  had  to  report  to  his 
$35  weekly  shoe-repair  job  in  Omaha.  For  the 
parole  board  has  refused  to  let  them  marry  for  at 
least  six  months.  It  was  board  policy,  so  Ole  was 
treated  like  any  twenty-year-old  parolee.  Already 
wise  in  convict  idiom,  Addie  wrote  back  to  the 
prison:  "I  sure  have  done  some  hard  time  since 
Ole  went  to  Omaha."  But  they  couldn't  keep  her 
from  looking  after  Ole.  She  got  herself  a  job  in 
Omaha's  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  so  she  wouldn't 
worry  about  his  being  alone  in  a  big  city  in  a 
strange  world.  She  was  there  when  the  shoe-repair 
shop  went  out  of  business  and  Ole  went  to  work 


for  Jensen  in  his  wholesale  furnace  company.  But 
not  long  after,  Ole  also  found  a  job  at  the  hospital 
where  he  is  now  working  on  the  floor  above  Addie 
and  earning  $145  a  month. 

Ole  is  deeply  grateful  to  all  who  have  tried  to 
help  and  cheer  him.  He  is  also  grateful  to  the 
only  ofl!icial  who  ever  helped  him.  "I  think  Warden 
Lainson  would  help  all  lifers  if  he  could,  and  not 
just  me,"  he  says.  "He's  trying  to  make  this  more 
than  just  a  lock-up.  When  I  compare  it  to  the  old 
days,  I  want  to  rub  my  eyes." 

Today's  prison  holds  nearly  1,300  men  com- 
pared with  1909's  400;  much  larger,  it  has  com- 
prehensive athletic  and  educational  programs,  an 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  group,  group  therapy 
classes,  weekly  movies  in  the  winter,  two-channel 
radio  in  modern  one-man  cells.  Chapel  attendance 
is  voluntary,  and  men  may  sell  hobby  items  they 
make.  The  task  is  gone — men  work  eight-hour 
days,  five-day  weeks — and  they  must  be  silent  only 
at  mealtime.  DDT  has  chased  the  bed  bugs  and 
thinned  the  flies;  the  prison  is  clean.  The  hole,  with 
its  bread  and  water,  is  still  here  but  stays  in  it  are 
shorter.  Guards  carry  only  blackjacks,  which  they 
may  use  only  in  self-defense.  Treated  like  men, 
prisoners  act  that  way — as  the  Reverend  Perkins 
knew  they  would — for  rule  infractions  are  few  and 
seldom  serious. 

Partly  because  of  the  publicity  given  Ole's  long 
confinement,  a  three-man  board — a  criminologist, 
a  psychiatrist  and  a  psychologist — has  been  study- 
ing the  prison's  167  Ufers  to  find  what  can  be 
done  to  avoid  having  more  forgotten  men.  Nearly 
forty  of  the  lifers  have  served  more  than  25  years 
each,  the  great  majority  over  10  years.  Most  are 
friendless,  resourceless  men  who  can  become  for- 
gotten easily.  Perhaps  Ole's  suffering  will  help 
others  in  the  end.  "It  would  seem  worth  it  if  it 
does,"  he  says. 
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The  Second-Grade  Mind 


BIG  BEN  Spring-Driven  Alarm.  World- 
famous!  A  tick  you  can  hear  and  a 
deep,  intermittent  "fire  alarm"  gong. 
S5.55.  With  luminous  dial,  he's  sS6.6(). 


TRAVALARM  Spring-Driven.  You  can 
take  it  with  you.  Closes  like  a  clam.  Flip 
it  open;  it's  on  duty  and  on  time.  Non- 
breakable  crystal.  Luminous.  $7.60. 


MOONBEAM  Electric  Alarm.  Callsyou 
silently.  First  call  is  blinking  light;  later 
joined  by  audible  alarm.  8^.95.  With 
luminous  dial,  one  dollar  more. 


MELODY  Electric  Wall  Clock.  Fits  any 
room,  any  color  scheme.  Mounts  flusli 
on  wall;  surplus  cord  concealed.  Wide 
color  choice.   S6.95. 

Prices  quoted  do  not  include  lax  and  arc  subject  to  change 

WESTCLOX 

Made  by  the  Makers  of  Big  Ben 

PRODUCTS   OF      ^^J    CORPORATION 
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away  from  everything,  she  scrutinized 
Tommy's  paper  about  the  robins.  "He's 
misspelled  two  words,"  she  said  in  an 
informative  tone  which  implied  that 
Carol,  herself,  hadn't  detected  those  er- 
rors. "But  it's  not  bad  for  a  little  fel- 
low who's  never  been  to  school.  Of 
course,  birds  are  a  ^r^z-grade  interest." 

"I'll  have  to  tell  my  husband  that," 
Carol  said,  wanting  to  giggle.  "They're 
a  passion  with  him." 

"We  all  have  our  weak  spots,"  Mrs. 
Womble  said  indulgently.  "And  men 
are  just  little  boys  grown  up.  Is  your 
husband  employed?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Carol.  She  wondered 
uneasily  if  her  old  linen  dress  were 
shabbier  than  she'd  thought  it.  "He 
was  in  graduate  school  under  the  GI 
bill  until  year  before  last" — and  why 
I'm  discussing  Ned's  private  affairs  with 
this  woman  I  really  don't  know,  she 
thought — "but  he  has  a  job  now  with 
a  firm  of  architects." 

"I  see,"  Mrs.  Womble  said. 

"Tommy's  just  outside  the  window," 
Carol  said,  "taking  care  of  his  baby 
sister." 

Mrs.  Womble  moved,  with  a  hght- 
ness  oddly  at  variance  with  her  heft,  to 
the  open  window.  Following  her, 
Carol  looked  over  her  shoulder  at 
Tommy.  Her  heart  constricted  with  a 
spasm  of  love,  as  it  always  did  when  she 
saw  him  suddenly  or  from  a  distance. 


TOMMY  was  an  engaging  child.  He 
wore  a  white  sweat  shirt  with  a  like- 
ness of  Hopalong  Cassidy  stenciled  on 
it  in  red,  and  blue  jeans  that  made  his 
legs  look  long  and  thin.  His  brown  hair 
was  cropped  short,  but  it  curled  at  his 
temples,  and  the  summer  bloom  on  his 
face  and  arms  was  as  rich  as  that  of  a 
ripe  peach.  He  was  bending 
over  the  baby's  carriage, 
shaking  a  rattle  very  gently. 
He  straightened  up,  saw  the 
two  women  at  the  window, 
and  smiled — not  bashfully 
and  not  brazenly  either,  Carol 
thought,  but  with  just  the 
right  mixture  of  deference 
and  aplomb. 

"Immature,  isn't  he?"  said 
Mrs.  Womble. 

"We  don't  think  so,"  Carol 
said.  She  longed  to  tell  Mrs. 
Womble  what  sort  of  little 
boy — what  sort  of  person — 
Tommy  was:  how,  from  his 
earliest  infancy,  in  those  des- 
olate weeks  when  Ned,  his 
father,  had  been  listed  as 
missing  in  Germany,  he  had 
seemed  a  solitary  star  of  hope 
dancing  upon  dark  waters. 
And  how,  later,  living  on  a 
shoestring  in  two  mean  rooms 
in  New  Haven  while  Ned 
studied  architecture,  Carol 
hadn't  been  really  lonely  be- 
cause she'd  had  Tommy's 
company.  But  she  looked  at 
Mrs.  Womble,  and,  "He's  a 
big  help  with  the  baby,"  she 
said  lamely. 

Mrs.  Womble  wheeled 
around.  "Well,"  she  said,  "he 
should  be  in  the  first  grade, 
but  we  can't  put  him  there. 
You've  already  taught  him  to 
read,  and  one  fish  out  of  wa- 
ter can  spoil  a  whole  class. 
I'll  try  him  in  the  second.  No 
use  locking  the  stable  door 
after  the  horse  is  gone!" 
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Meekly,  Carol  said  there  wasn't. 

"You  meant  well,  Mrs.  Nelson,"  Mrs. 
Womble  said.  "And  I'll  take  care  of 
him.  After  a  few  months  with  me  he'll 
be  a  different  child." 

The  woman's  bland  assumption  that 
she  would  welcome  the  least  change  in 
her  son  sent  Carol  from  the  school 
building  in  a  froth  of  fury.  But  once 
outside,  in  the  mellow  September  sun- 
shine, she  was  able  to  reflect  that  Mrs. 
Womble's  obtuseness  was  like  that  of 
the  girls  in  beauty  parlors  who  often 
promised  her  that  if  she'd  permit  them 
to  pluck  her  eyebrows  and  give  her  a 
henna  rinse,  her  best  friends  wouldn't 
recognize  her! 

"You're  going  to  be  in  the  second 
grade,"  she  said  cheerfully  to  Tommy. 

"The  second  grade!  Gosh!"  Tommy 
said.  He  walked  along,  sober  and  silent, 
like  a  man  upon  whom  greatness  has 
been  thrust  without  warning.  But  when 
he  reached  home  he  fairly  flew  apart 
with  excitement.  He  rushed  into  the 
house  and  flung  himself  upon  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  home  for  Saturday  after- 
noon and  relaxing  with  a  can  of  beer 
and  Peterson's  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds. 
"I  saw  my  teacher,  Daddy!"  he  shouted, 
sprawling  in  Ned's  lap.  "She  has  a 
round  face  like  an  owl,  only  her  eyes 
are  slanty.  And  her  chest  puffs  out  like 
a  pigeon.  She  looks  nice."  He  lolled 
his  head  against  Ned's  shoulder.  "I'm 
in  the  second  grade!" 

"That's  terrific,"  Ned  said.  He 
smiled  at  Carol  as  she  passed  through 
the  room  carrying  the  baby. 

"Hi,"  Carol  said.  "I'm  going  to  start 
our  lunch  and  get  this  infant  fed  before 
she  goes  sound  asleep." 

In  a  few  minutes  Ned  joined  his  wife 
in  the  kitchen,  where  she  was  arranging 
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strained  spinach  and  a  poached  egg  i 
a  silver  porringer.  Jane,  the  baby,  wf 
in  a  high  chair  in  a  corner  of  the  roon 
squirming  and  making  lusty,  inartici 
late  noises. 

"I'll  see  to  Jane,"  Ned  said.  He  tooi 
the  porringer  from  Carol.  | 

"Thanks,"  Carol  said.  "I'm  runnin^ 
behind  schedule."  She  rummaged  i 
the  refrigerator  for  salad  ingredient: 

BENDING  from  the  waist,  keepin 
what  distance  he  could,  Ned  hand 
fed  his  daughter.   She  made  a  game  c 
her    dinner.     She    would    receive    th 
spoon  demurely  and  then,  clamping  ht; . 
gums  tight  and  squinting  and  wrinklinu 
her  button-nose  with  great  archness,  sh 
would  refuse  to  release  it.    Patient!) 
almost  absent-mindedly,  Ned  kept  o 
scraping  food  off  her  chin  and  repl 
ing  it  in  her  mouth. 

"Tommy's  reviewing  arithmetic," 
said   to   Carol.     "How   were   you   ia 
pressed  with  the  school?" 

"Not  favorably,"  Carol  said,  "but 
may  be  no  worse  than  average.    Ths 
Mrs.  Womble  must  have  been  chose 
for  her  propensities  as  a  bore.   She's 
master  of  the  cliche,   and  she  writi 
proverbs  on  the  blackboard — to  mal 
her  little  folks  think.  The  principal  sai 
— and  he's  a  jerk  if  I  ever  saw  one 
said  Mrs.  W.  understands  the  seconc 
grade  mind!" 

"Poor  Tom,"  said  Ned.    "But  bon 
dom  is  a  part  of  education,  like  spel 
ing  or  catching  cold.   There  are  woi 
things." 

Carol,  chopping  celery  and  carrot 
in  a  wooden  bowl,  said  morosely 
"Name  three." 

"I  can't  offhand,"  Ned  confess© 
"But  we've  treated  Tommy  so  much  s 
an  adult  that  a  letdown  ma 
be  good  for  him.  Keep  h 
nerves  steady.  And  I'm 
trigued  with  the  proverbs.  E' 
eryone  should  learn  some 
penny  saved  is  a  penny  gainec 
You  can't  have  your  cake  an 
eat  it  too."  He  shot  a  sidewis 
glance  at  Carol.  "A  boy's  bei 
friend  is  his  mother." 

"Stop  there,"  begged  Caro 
Her  voice  was  shaky. 

"You're  going  to  miss  hin 
aren't  you?"  said  Ned. 
Carol  groaned. 
"I  know,"  Ned  said.  "I'll 
not  with  him  as  much  as  yoi| 
but  I  hate  to  see  him  fly  th 
nest.  It's  damn'  sentiments 
but  I  hate  it.  I  don't  want  hii 
changed.  I  don't  want  anj 
thing  in  my  life  changed.  N« 
a  single  thing!" 

Carol  understood  what  h 
meant.  Ned,  the  most  am 
able  and  unmilitary  of  mer 
had  swallowed  a  heroic  do3 
of  war.  He  had  seen  b 
friends  killed;  he  had  bee 
wounded;  he  had  been  oaf 
tured  and  half  starved  in  a 
enemy  prison.  Most  impoi^ 
tant,  he  had  been  shocki 
When  he  returned  he  ha^ljj 
been  jumpy,  as  many  men  ha| 
been;  he  had  been  simply  ai 
calmly  determined  to  shal 
off  the  memory  of  brutalit 
and  to  live  on  a  sort  of  prival 
island  of  tranquillity.  ThatO 
treat  he  had  found  in  famil 
life.  Just  as  he  delighted  ij 
the  study  of  birds  that,  be" 
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a  latures  of  instinct,  never  knew  dis- 
iragement,  so  he  delighted  in  house- 
d  trivia.    He   liked   to   help   Carol 
wse  the  color  of  curtains,  and  to 
ish  silver,  and  to  associate  with  his 
Idren.  It  was  an  attitude,  Carol  knew, 
t  was  tinged  with  escapism.    But  it 
s  an  attitude,  also,  that  made  him  a 
)d   father   and   bestowed   a   certain 
II   ice  and  dignity  and  heart  upon  the 
(k  all  domestic  sphere. 
1  'Are   you   ready   for   Jane's   apple- 
pi  ice?"  she  asked  gently. 

^OMMY  started  school  the  follow- 
ing Monday.  Carol  let  him  go  alone 

said  that  if  his  mother  went  with 

he  might  be  mistaken  for  a  firsi- 
e»  ide  boy),  and  when  he  came  home 
si  was  in  lively  spirits.  Certainly  he 
In't  been  bored.    The  procedure  of 

classroom    had    been    fresh    and 
hanting    to    him,    and    even    Mrs. 
I   )mble's  proverb  had  been  more  en- 
taining  than  Carol  had  expected. 
'It  said:   'He  who  kills  time  com- 

suicide,'  "  Tommy  reported.  "But 
le  of  the  children  didn't  know  what 
ide  meant,  so  this  boy  named  For- 

explained.   He  said  his  uncle  com- 
ted  suicide.  He  put  a  shotgun  in  his 
lUth  and  pulled  the  trigger.    Do  you 
ik  Forrest  was  just  bragging?" 
'Probably,"  Carol  said. 
['Did  Daddy  ever  see  anybody  killed? 
the  war,  I  mean?" 
[I  suppose  he  must  have,"  Carol  said, 

orately  casual. 

'I   guess   he   doesn't   like   to   think 
Ut  it.     I   wouldn't,"   said   Tommy. 

sh!    A  shotgun.    He  put  it  in  his 
\uth.'" 

He  must  have  been  a  dope,"  Carol 
",  "You  get  yourself  a  glass  of  milk 

three  cookies.   Then  if  you'll  go  in 

back  yard  and  gather  some  sun- 

er  seed.  Daddy  will  show  you  how 
dry  them  for  the  birds'  feeding 
bn." 

luring    the    next    weeks    Tommy 

•wed  no  sign  of  boredom.    He  did, 

!ver,  fulfill  Mrs.  Womble's  proph- 

that  he  would  act  like  "a  different 
He  wanted  to  hang  about  his 
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mother  all  afternoon,  and  when  she  in- 
sisted that  he  play  in  the  open  air  with 
the  neighborhood  children  he  came 
back  at  frequent  intervals,  ostensibly 
to  go  to  the  bathroom,  but  obviously 
to  see  that  nothing  was  amiss  at  home. 
One  evening,  when  his  father  was  late 
for  supper,  he  went  into  a  panic.  He 
asked  to  have  a  night  light  and  to  leave 
his  bedroom  door  ajar.  When  ques- 
tioned about  school  he  was  apt  to  as- 
sume a  transparently  blase  expression. 
"It's  okay,"  he  would  answer.  "We  had 
fire  drill  today,"  or  "She  put  a  new 
proverb  on  the  board:  'Curiosity  killed 
the  cat!'  " 

"He's  growing  up,"  Ned  said,  when 
Carol  complained  that  Tommy  was  un- 
communicative. "He  can't  stay  a  chat- 
terbox forever.  And  I,  for  one,  am  a 
firm  believer  in  the  separation  of  school 
and  home." 

"He's  so  withdrawn,"  Carol  said.  "He 
behaves  like  you,  when  you're  putting 
something  unpleasant  out  of  your 
mind." 

Ned  narrowed  his  eyes.  "Don't  ex- 
plore my  subconscious,  honey,"  he  said. 
"And  give  Tommy  time.  If  anything's 
troubling  him,  it'll  come  out." 

A  few  bits  did  come  out  in  Novem- 
ber, on  Tommy's  birthday.  After  a 
festive  supper  Carol  said  that  since  they 
had  plenty  of  cake  left  she  might  in- 
vite Mrs.  Womble  to  tea  next  day. 
Tommy  was  instantly  alert.  A  bright 
wariness  veiled  his  eyes. 

"I  wouldn't  ask  her  here,"  he  said. 
"Not  with  Jane." 

"Why  not?"  Carol  countered,  think- 
ing him  ashamed  of  his  sister.  "Jane's 
a  nice,  normal  baby." 

"I  don't  think  she  likes  babies," 
Tommy  said.  "Not  girl  babies."  He 
drew  a  deep  breath.  "We  read  this 
story  in  Children  of  Distant  Lands.  It 
was  about  a  Chinese  family.  And  after- 
ward Mrs.  Womble  told  us  how  Chi- 
nese people  threw  girl  babies  in  the 
river.  Right  in  the  muddy  river.  Maybe 
she  was  sad  about  it,  but  she  didn't 
sound  sad."  He  paused.  "Do  you  guess 
she's  Chinese?" 

"No,"  Carol  said.  "Why  do  you  ask?" 
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"She  has  those  slanty  eyes  and  those 
little  bitty  feet.  I  thought  maybe  they'd 
been  bound,  like  Chinese  ladies'  feet." 

"She's  plain  American,"  Ned  said. 
"And  if  she  were  Chinese  that  would  be 
fine.  Most  of  them  are  highly  civilized." 

"I  didn't  know  that,"  Tommy  said. 
"She  didn't  tell  us."  He  seemed  re- 
lieved. "We  have  another  proverb  on 
the  board.  'Pride  goeth  before  a  fall.'  " 
(An  improvement  on  the  previous  two, 
thought  Carol.)  "She  wrote  it  today. 
There's  this  girl  in  our  room  named 
Phoebe  Wilkins.  Her  daddy's  a  profes- 
sor, and  she's  awfully  smart  and  stuck- 
up.   Mrs.  Womble  doesn't  like  her." 

"Why  not?"  Ned  asked. 

TOMMY  said,  "Because  she's  stuck- 
up.  Nobody  likes  her.  She  told 
Mrs.  Womble  she  said  a  word  wrong." 

"What  word?"  asked  Carol. 

"Mrs.  Womble  said  ambulance,  and 
Phoebe  raised  her  hand  and  said  her 
daddy  called  it  artjbulance.  Which  was 
right?" 

"Phoebe,"  Ned  admitted.  "But  she 
shouldn't  have  corrected  the  teacher." 

"No,"  Tommy  agreed.  "Well,  today 
Phoebe  walked  up  to  Mrs.  Womble's 
desk  to  get  a  spelling  paper  that  had  a 
hundred  on  it.  She  was  real  proud,  and 
she  walked  real  switchy,  the  way  stuck- 
up  ladies  walk.  And  then  her  panties 
fell  down.    Everybody  laughed." 

"What  did  Mrs.  Womble  do?"  Carol 
asked. 

"She  got  up  and  went  to  the  board 
and  wrote:  'Pride  goeth  before  a  fall,'  " 
Tommy  said.  "I  don't  like  Phoebe,  but 
I  feel  sorry  for  her." 

"I  do,  myself,"  Ned  said. 

Tommy  got  up  and  started  out  of  the 
room.  (He  was  reliable  about  keeping 
track  of  his  bedtime.)  At  the  door  he 
turned.  "Daddy,"  he  said,  "would  you 
rather  sit  in  an  electric  chair  or  a  gas 
chamber?" 

Ned  looked  startled.  "The  choice  is 
hard,"  he  said. 

"The  electric  chair  would  be  bad," 
Tommy  said,  "but  Forrest  says  the  first 
shock  knocks  you  out.  The  gas  cham- 
ber is  a  little  glass  room.  You  sit  in 
there,  and  they  let  in  this  poison  gas — 
a  kind  of  smoke — and  lots  of  preachers 
and  newspapermen  look  at  you  through 
the  glass  wall  and  watch  you  die."  He 
put  his  hand  to  his  throat.  "It  makes 
me  feel  like  coughing." 

Ned  assumed  a  jocular  manner.  "You 
quit  gassing,  and  make  for  bed." 

"Okay,"  Tommy  said.  "Will  you  tuck 
me  in?  Can  I  have  my  door  open?" 

When  he  had  left  them,  Ned  and 
Carol  eyed  each  other. 

"Kids'  talk,"  Ned  said.  "They're 
born  morbid.  Remember  when  we  were 
in  grammar  school  how  we  used  to 
dwell  on  the  possibility  of  coming  alive 
in  our  graves?"  He  lighted  a  cigarette. 
He  stared  at  the  match  before  he  blew 
it  out.  "Still,"  he  said,  "a  pop  call  on 
the  school  would  do  no  harm." 

A  day  or  so  later,  when  the  weekly 
cleaning  woman  was  present  to  keep  an 
eye  on  Jane,  Carol  visited  the  school. 

The  second-grade  room  was  empty 
except  for  the  teacher,  who  greeted 
Carol  cordially.  The  children,  she  said, 
were  having  "tiptoe  recess"  which, 
Carol  gathered,  was  a  euphemism  for 
going  to  the  toilet.  They  would  be  back 
soon. 

"We  have  our  literatoor  period  next," 
Mrs.  Womble  said.  "I'm  glad  you'll  be 
able  to  observe  it.  You  can  see  my 
methods — the  way  I  relate  literatoor  to 
the  little  folks'  own  lives  and  make 
them  think.  I  welcome  mothers,  so  long 
as  they  don't  come  too  often.  There's 
such  a  thing  as  smother  love." 
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Carol  said  she  hoped  she'd  never  b 
guilty  of  that  and  asked  how  Tomm 
was  doing. 

"He's  a  quaint  little  fellow,"  Mr 
Womble  said,  "immature.  But  I'll  fi 
him.  I  have  another  immature  chih 
Phoebe  Wilkins.  Did  Tommy  tell  yo 
about  the  proverb?" 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Womble.  He  told  me 
Carol  said. 

"Here  they  come,"  said  Mrs.  Wo 
ble  as  her  thirty  pupils,  rising  bouncil 
on  their  toes,  filed  in  from  the  halj 
They    were    clean,    brushed    childrei 
None  of  them  was  much  bigger  thaj 
Tommy,  and  none  of  them,  with  tl 
exception  of  Phoebe,  a  thin,  anguli 
girl,  appeared  so  intelligent.   But  Cap 
could  see  why  Mrs.  Womble  thougl 
them  more  mature.  Those  children  hi 
guarded  faces.    It  was  as  if  their  actu; 
epidermis    had    become    opaque    ai 
tough,  concealing  their  inner  lives  anj 
resisting  outside  impressions.    Amoi 
them  Tommy's  countenance  was  as  cai 
did  and  translucent  as  a  peeled  graoi 

Tommy  paled  when  he  saw  h 
mother.  She  smiled  at  him.  He  flushe 

"We  have  a  guest,"  Mrs.  Wombll 
told  the  class.  "Tommy  Nelson 
mother  will  sit  here  beside  me  an] 
hear  us  do  our  literatoor.  We  mu^ 
all  put  our  best  foot  foremost." 

The  literature  lesson  consisted  of  tl 
reading  and  discussion  of  a  story  froi 
the  oft-mentioned  book  about  dista 
lands.   It  was  a  stupid  story,  in  Carol; 
opinion,   about  a  small  Canadian  gt 
named  Elsie,  whose  idiotic  mother  peiB^i' 
mitted  her  to  venture  alone,  after  nigh     & ' 
fall,  across  frozen,  wolf-infested  waste 
to  deliver  kerosene  to  a  lumber  camt 
Happily,  the  story  was  short,  and  th 
children,  each  of  whom  read  a  sentenc 
or  two  aloud,  read  well.    Then  Mr 
Womble  took  over. 

'"Now  we  will  put  on  our  thinkin 
caps,"  she  said.  "Ready.  Think!" 


THE  children  folded  their  hands  o 
their  desks.  They  leaned  forwarc 
jaws  jutting,  brows  beetling,  in  the  att 
tude  of  thought. 

"The  author  tells  us  that  Elsie 
mother  was  afraid  for  Elsie,"  Mr 
Womble  said.  "What  was  Elsie's  mothc 
afraid  of?" 

"Wolves!"  several  thinkers  cried  i 
unison. 

"Elsie  might  freeze  to  death,"  sai 
another. 

"She  might  starve,"  said  a  third. 

Mrs.  Womble  nodded.  "Those  aij 
good  answers.  Those  are  the  thin|j 
Elsie's  mother,  way  up  in  the  froze! 
northland,  feared  for  her  little  girl.  Bi| 
think.  Those  aren't  the  fears  yoii 
mother  has  when  she  sends  you  off  t 
school.  There  are  no  wolves  in  th 
town.  Our  weather  is  never  cold  enoug 
to  hurt  you.  Think.  What  is  yoi 
mother  afraid  of?" 

The  children,  without  visibly  movin 
a  muscle,  seemed  to  draw  away  froi 
Mrs.  Womble.  Their  faces  were  close( 
incurious.    Tommy  shot  his  mother 
wild  look,  a  question. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  Mrs.  Womb 
said.  "First  of  all,  she's  afraid  you' 
be  run  over  by  a  car  or  a  truck  an 
killed  or  crippled  for  life."  She  pause« 
Silence  lay  like  a  trance  upon  the  roon 
Then  there  was  a  faint,  nervous  rustlin 
among  the  children.  "Second,  sb 
thinks  of  mad  dogs  who  might  bite  yo 
and  give  you  hydrophobia."  The  chi 
dren  dropped  their  eyes  as  if  the  poss 
bility  embarrassed  them.  "And  las 
she's  afraid  of  bad  men  who  might  ki( 
nap.  you  and  torture  you,  or  keep  yo 
for  their  own  wicked  purposes."  Tl" 
children   looked  up.    Their  eyes  gli 
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d.  This  was  real,  their  faces  said; 
was  what  one  heard  on  the  radio. 

ou  see,"  said  Mrs.  Womble. 

Carol  left  as  quickly  as  she  could. 
She  wanted  to  hurry  away  before  she 
revealed  the  rage  that  quivered  in  her 
mind.  .  .  . 

Late  that  evening,  Carol  told  Ned 
about  the  literature  lesson.  "I  wouldn't 
have  believed  it  if  anyone  had  told  me," 
she  said.  "The  woman  sat  there,  just 
as  calm  as  you  please,  talking  on  in  that 
monotonous,  fatuous  voice  of  hers  and 
needling  those  children  with  fear!" 

"Stupidity,"  said  Ned.  "The  second- 
grade  mind,  I  guess.  She's  been  ex- 
posed to  it  so  long  that  she's  caught  it 
herself." 


NEXT  morning  was  rainy.  Carol, 
knowing  she'd  have  to  drive  Ned  to 
work  and  Tommy  to  school,  got  up  and 
fixed  breakfast  earlier  than  usual.  She 
Dut  her  brightest  china  and  a  bowl  of 
■ihiny  fruit  on  the  table.  By  the  time 
[he  family  came  down,  the  dining  room 
coked  cozy,  and  the  first  slices  of  brown 
oast  were  popping  up  in  the  toaster. 

Ned  settled  Jane  in  her  high  chair  be- 
side Carol  and  took  his  own  place  at  the 
nead  of  the  table.  Tommy  slid  into  his 
-hair  and  bowed  his  head  to  ask  grace. 

"Come,  gentle  Lord,  and  be  our 
guest;  what  Thou  has  given,  by  Thee  be 
ilest.   Amen,"  said  Tommy. 

"Amen,"  said  Jane  who  was  begin- 
ning to  repeat  words. 

"Don't  laugh  at  her,"  said  Tommy, 
>eeing  the  quick  smiles  on  his  parents' 
aces.  He  reached  out  and  patted  her 
land. 

Ned  took  a  swallow  of  coffee. 
Tommy,"  he  said,  "I  understand  Mrs. 
SVomble  thinks  your  mother  is  afraid 
Bvhen  you  leave  for  school." 

Tommy  toyed  with  his  scrambled 
Jggs.   "Isn't  she?" 

"No,"  Ned  said.  "Why  should  she 
)e?  You  know  how  to  cross  streets,  so 
fou  won't  be  run  over.  There  are  no 
■abid  dogs  in  this  neighborhood,  so  you 
Afon't  be  bitten." 

"If  I  was  I  could  take  the  Pasteur 
xeatment,"  said  Tommy. 
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"Sure,"  Ned  said,  "and  you  have 
sense  enough  not  to  go  off  with  stran- 
gers, so  even  if  there  were  bad  men 
around — which  there  aren't — you'd  be 
safe.  Your  mother  would  be  silly  to 
worry." 

"I'm  glad  she  doesn't,"  Tommy  said. 
"I  can  take  care  of  myself." 

Jane  blew  out  some  oatmeal. 
"Amen,"  she  said.  "Amen,  amen,  amen, 
amen!" 

Ned  looked  hard  at  his  son. 
"Tommy,"  he  said,  "are  you  afraid  of 
Mrs.  Womble?" 

Tommy  stuck  out  his  chest.  "No!" 
he  almost  shouted.  "Forrest  says  she's 
flabby.  If  you  hit  her  in  the  stomach 
she'd  cave  in.  I'm  not  scared  of  any- 
thing." 

"I  am,"  Ned  said.   "Lots  of  things." 

"Gosh!"  Tommy  said.  "Well,  I'm  not 
scared  of  Mrs.  Womble."  He  spread 
jelly  on  a  piece  of  toast  and  raised  it 
toward  his  mouth.  He  laid  it  down. 
"Mr.  Womble's  dead,"  he  said.  "Do 
you  think  she  killed  him?" 

"What?" 

"Forrest  says  so.  A  boy  in  fourth 
grade  told  him  Mr.  Womble  was  a  little 
tiny  man,  and  Mrs.  Womble  rolled  on 
him  one  night  and  smothered  him  to 
death." 

"That's  nonsense,"  Ned  snorted. 
"You  know  she  didn't." 

Carol  said  nothing.  She  gazed  apa- 
thetically out  the  window.  The  maple 
tree  was  bare  and  gray  in  the  rain.  The 
empty  robins'  nest  hung  crooked  from 
a  twig,  like  a  wet-weather  moon.  A 
few  snowbirds,  gray  too,  pecked  at  the 
sunflower  seed  on  the  feeding  station. 

"I  guess  not,"  Tommy  said  to  his 
father.  "I  guess  if  she  had,  she'd  have 
been  sent  to  the  electric  chair  or  the 
gas  chamber.  Or  the  rack." 

"The  rack?"  Ned  asked. 

"She  told  us  about  the  rack,"  Tommy 
said.  "We  were  reading  this  story  about 
a  boy  in  Russia.  His  father  had  been 
put  to  death.  Then  Mrs.  Womble  ex- 
plained how  the  law  put  people  to 
death.  Gas,  you  know,  and  the  electric 
chair,  and  hanging  with  ropes,  and 
sometimes  the  rack.  It's  a  machine  that 
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'Looks  like  we'll  have  to  get  new 
license  plates  this  year,  Bessie. 
These  are  just  about  worn  out" 
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Wonderful  to  give... wonderful  to 
receive!  Featured  for  you  and  yours 
for  the  first  time  in  the  beautiful 
ancient  and  authentic  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stewart  Tartan... 
all  Pendleton-dyed,  spun  and 
woven  from  the  finest  Pacific 
Northwest  virgin  wool. 
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^oung  and  old 


the  kind  that  STAY  UP 


pulls  your  bones  apart.  It  makes  my 
hips  hurt." 

"The  rack  hasn't  been  used  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,"  Ned  said.  His  voice 
trembled. 

"Oh,"  Tommy  said.  "Then  there  was 
such  a  thing.  I  thought  Mrs.  Womble 
made  it  up." 

"Made  it  up?" 

"It's  the  kind  of  thing  she  -would 
think  of,"  said  Tommy.  "Look  at  the 
juncos  eating  my  sunflower  seed. 
Daddy,  did  you  ever  hit  a  bird  with  a 
rock?" 

"No,"  Ned  said. 

"Did  you  ever  see  anybody  hit  one?" 

"No,"  Ned  said.    "I  can't  say  I  did." 

"It  would  be  a  mean  thing  to  do," 
said  Tommy. 

Carol  looked  at  her  wrist  watch.  "We 
must  go,"  she  said.  "You  boys  get  on 
your  raincoats  and  rubbers.  I'll  wrap 
up  the  baby." 

SHE  drove  downtown  with  Jane 
strapped  into  an  infant's  car-chair 
on  the  front  seat,  Tommy  beside  Jane, 
and  Ned  in  the  back.  Ned  kissed  her  on 
the  neck  before  he  got  out  on  a  corner 
near  his  office.  As  he  walked  away  she 
saw  him  lift  one  shoulder,  like  a  man 
warding  ofT  something  colder  and  more 
searching  than  a  November  wind. 

"See  the  pretty  streets!"  Tommy  said 
to  Jane  as  they  drove  on.  He  pointed 
to  the  red  and  green  traffic  lights  re- 
flected on  the  wet  pavement. 

"Amen,  amen!"  said  Jane. 

When  they  stopped  in  front  of  the 
school.  Tommy  nuzzled  the  baby. 
"  'By,"  he  said.  "Be  a  good  girl."  He 
looked  at  his  mother.  "You  know,"  he 
said,  "I  am  afraid  of  Mrs.  Womble.  I 
just  didn't  like  to  tell  Daddy." 

"He  would  have  understood,"  Carol 
said.  "But  she's  nobody  to  be  afraid 
of.  She's  old  and  dull  and  maybe  lone- 
some. She  likes  to  talk  about  horrors. 
But  deep  down  I'm  sure  she's  kind." 

"No,"  Tommy  said,  "she  does  cruel 
things." 

"Now,  Tommy,"  Carol  said,  "you've 
been  influenced  by  boys  like  Forrest." 

Tommy  shrugged.  "I  don't  pay  at- 
tention to  Forrest.  He  brags  too  much. 
I  don't  believe  she  rolled  on  her  hus- 
band. But  I  know  other  things  she 
does." 

Carol  held  her  breath.  She  waited 
to  hear. 

"The  principal  knows,  too,"  Tommy 
said  darkly.  "I  heard  her  tell  him.  She 
was  bragging  about  it." 

"What  did  she  tell  him?"  Carol 
asked. 

"It  was  yesterday,"  Tommy  said. 
"We  were  on  the  playground  having  a 
relay  race.  Then  the  principal  came 
and  said  something  to  Mrs.  Womble, 
and  she  went  round  the  building  to  the 
front,  where  we're  not  allowed  to  play. 
The  principal  stayed  with  us." 

"Yes?"  said  Carol. 

"Then  she  came  back  and  told  him. 
I  heard  her.  She  was  rubbing  her  hands 
together  like  she  was  real  proud  of  her- 
self. She  said" — Tommy's  face  was 
pinched  with  outrage  and  pity — "she 
said:  'I  killed  two  birds  with  one 
stone!'  " 

"But,  darling — "  Carol  began. 

"The  birds  like  the  berries  on  the 
bushes,"  Tommy  said,  pointing  to 
the  hedge  of  ligustrum  that  hid  the 
foundations  of  the  school  building. 
"Sometimes  there's  a  flock  of  them, 
Whitcthroats  and  chickadees.  Once  I 
saw  a  cardinal."  He  sighed  a  weary, 
unchildish  sigh.  "I  hunted  all  around 
after  school,  but  I  couldn't  find  the 
dead  bodies.  Mrs.  Womble  must  have 
thrown  them  in  the  trash  can." 


"Tommy,"  Carol  said,  "you  misun- 
derstood her.  She  was  using  a  figure  of 
speech.   She  didn't  mean — " 

A  bell  shrilled  through  the  air. 
Tommy  leaped  from  the  car.  "The 
warning  bell!"  he  gasped. 

"Wait!"  Carol  implored  him.  "Let 
me  explain!" 

"But  I'm  almost  tardy!"  Tommy 
said.  He  darted  up  the  walk,  splashing 
through  puddles.  His  black  slicker 
flapped  behind  him  as  he  ran.  He 
looked  like  a  little  bird  himself,  Carol 
thought  tenderly.  Then  he  pulled  open 
the  heavy  front  door  and  went  inside. 

Carol  sat  staring  at  the  squat  brick 
buUding.  Within  its  walls  her  own  son 
— her  first-born  child  for  whose  sake 
she  would  have  tossed  away  her  whole 
life,  like  yesterday's  newspaper — lived 
with  terror  in  the  marrow  of  his  bones. 
Alone,  untutored  in  cruelty  or  evil,  he 
was  picking  his  way  among  bizarre 
anxieties  and  fantastic  confusions.  She 
took  a  deep  breath  and  tried  to  shrug 
off  her  despair.  She  was  being  child- 
ish, she  told  herself.  She  was  letting 
Tommy's  irrational  fear  color  her 
mood  just  the  way  Ned  had  said  the 
second-grade  mind  affected  Mrs.  Wom- 
ble. Where  was  her  sense  of  proportion, 
of  humor?  The  child  had  only  made  the 
natural  and  easily  corrected  mistake  of 
taking  a  metaphor  for  literal  fact.  She'd 
explain  it  to  him  this  afternoon.  But 
she  failed  to  reassure  herself.  The  aft- 
ernoon seemed  like  years  away  and  not 
certain  to  come  at  all. 

The  baby  began  to  rock  back  and 
forth,  pulling  and  pushing  at  her  strap. 
"Go!  Go!"  she  commanded.  "Car  go!" 

Carol  turned  to  her.  "Let's  take  it 
easy,  Janie.  Let's  not  go  home  just 
yet,"  she  said.  (She  had  fallen  lately 
into  the  habit  of  addressing  the  baby 
as  a  contemporary.)  "Let's  go  help 
Tommy." 

As  she  unbuckled  Jane's  restraining 
strap  and  wrapped  her  in  a  square  of 
red  tarpaulin,  Carol  had  a  qualm  of 
misgiving.  To  rush  into  a  public  school, 
the  very  citadel  of  convention  and  de- 
corum, with  an  old,  damp  bandanna 
on  her  head  and  a  baby,  like  a  bundle, 
in  her  arms — !  But  a  sense  of  urgent 
haste  possessed  Carol.  She  clutched 
Jane  against  her  right  hip.  She  held  her 
pocketbook  in  her  mouth  so  as  to 
leave  her  left  hand  free  for  the  door. 
She  ran  through  the  rain. 

INSIDE  the  door  Carol  paused  to  turn 
the  tarpaulin  back  from  Jane's  head 
and  arms.  The  corridor  was  dim-lit  and 
quiet  in  an  eerie  way.  From  behind 
closed  doors  came  a  mufliled  drone  of 
voices  that  produced  an  effect  more  of 
vibration  than  of  actual  sound  in  the 
air.  Carol  began  to  run  again.  Her 
feet,  in  their  clumsy  galoshes,  bore  her 
too  slowly,  she  thought,  as  feet  bear  a 
runner  in  a  dream.  As  she  careened 
around  a  corner,  down  the  hall  toward 
her  destination,  she  skidded  on  the  slick 
composition  floor.  The  baby  flapped 
her  arms  like  wings.  "Whee-eeeee!"  she 
cried,  as  Carol  recovered  her  balance. 
Without  knocking,  Carol  flung  open 
the  door  of  the  second-grade  room. 
What  sinister  rites  she  had  expected  to 
interrupt,  she  couldn't  have  said,  but 
the  commonplace  serenity  of  the  scene 
surprised  her.  Mrs.  Womble  was  stand- 
ing beside  her  desk.  She  looked  a  trifle 
weary,  more  than  a  trifle  complacent, 
and  quite  human.  The  children,  bent 
over  notebooks,  appeared  at  ease  and 
reasonably  cheerful.  Tommy,  sitting 
over  in  the  row  by  the  windows,  shot 
Carol  a  swift,  astonished  glance.  Then 
he  bowed  his  head  as  if  beneath  a 
weight  of  shame. 
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"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Nelson,"  Mrs. 
Womble  said.  She  moved  lightly  to  the 
doorway.  "And  good  morning,  little 
Miss  Nelson!" 

Carol  saw  Tommy  turn  in  his  seat. 
He  leaned  forward,  muscles  flexed, 
ready  to  spring  to  his  sister's  defense. 

The  teacher  smiled  a  maudlin,  senti- 
mental smile.  With  a  gentle  forefinger 
she  prodded  the  baby's  dimpled  cheek. 
"Itsy-bitsy  butterball!"  she  cooed.  "Did 
peshy  det  all  wained  on?" 

Jane  bounced  in  the  crook  of  Carol's 
arm.  "Amen!"  she  yelled  in  her  lusty 
voice.   "Amen,  amen,  amen!" 

The  pupils  roared  applause.  Jane  re- 
warded them  with  the  coy,  ecstatic 
smile  of  the  successful  exhibitionist. 

Carol  removed  her  pocketbook  from 
her  mouth.  "Could  1  speak  to  Tommy 
privately?"  she  asked  Mrs.  Womble. 

"Why,  yes,  if  it's  necessary,"  Mrs. 
Womble  replied.  Her  polite  tone  was 
flavored  with  reproach  and  a  hint  of 
noblesse  oblige.  "We  run  on  schedule, 
you  know,  and  we're  in  the  midst  of 
dictation,  but — " 

"I'll   make   it   snappy,"   Carol   said. 

Tommy's  face  was  blank  and  stern 
as  he  crossed  the  schoolroom.  He  didn't 
speak  until  he  was  in  the  hall  with 
Carol  and  the  door  was  safely  shut  be- 
hind him.  Then  he  leaned  against  a 
wall,  limp  with  fury.  "You  look  Hke 
an  old  peasant  woman  in  our  literature 
book,"  he  said  in  an  outraged  whisper. 
"Like  somebody  in  Siberia!" 

Carol  was  too  distraught  to  be  hurt. 
"Never  mind  my  looks,"  she  said.  "I 
want  a  serious  talk  with  you." 

"Why  did  you  carry  your  purse  in 
your  mouth?"  Tommy  demanded.  He 
sounded  on  the  verge  of  tears.  "Like 
a  dog!"  He  shut  his  eyes  for  an  instant 
as  if  the  recollection  were  mortifying 
beyond  endurance.  "Oh!"  he  moaned. 
"They  all  know  you're  kin  to  me!" 

Carol  set  Jane  down  on  the  floor. 
She  gave  her  the  chain  of  car  keys  to 
play  with.  "You  must  listen  to  me  now. 
Tommy,"  she  said. 

"What  about?"  Tommy  asked. 

"About  your  teacher,"  Carol  said.  "I 
can't  have  you  afraid  of  her.  She's  not 
mean.  You  saw  how  nice  she  was  to 
Jane.  She's  just — just  sort  of  bored  with 


life,  I  guess.  She  talks  about  dangers 
and  executions  and  things  because 
they're  exciting  to  her.  Like  Western 
movies." 

Tommy's  expression  was  skeptical 
and  wary. 

"And  as  for  what  you  heard  her  tell 
the  principal,"  Carol  went  on,  "she  was 
using  an  old  saying.  A  kind  of  prov- 
erb.   She  merely  meant — " 

TOMMY  heard  her  out.  At  first  he 
preserved  a  grudging  show  of  re- 
luctance, but  gradually — for  he  was  a 
child  who  enjoyed  ideas  and  getting  at 
the  roots  of  things — his  eyes  betrayed 
his  interest.  "I  see,"  he  said  when  Carol 
had  finished.  "But  I  don't  know  if  For- 
rest will.  It's  hard  to  explain  things  to 
Forrest." 

"To  Forrest?"  Carol  said. 

"I  told  him  what  she'd  done.  'What  I 
thought  she'd  done.  He  helped  hunt 
for  the  bodies." 

"Oh,"  said  Carol.  "You  told  For- 
rest." She  began  to  laugh.  She  was 
swept  by  a  sense  of  heady,  malicious 
glee  as  she  relished  the  poetic  justice 
inherent  in  the  legend  that  would  now 
attach  itself  to  Mrs.  Womble.  Genera- 
tion after  generation  of  second-grade 
children  would  preserve  and  cherish  it. 
Each  time  she  disappeared  from  their 
sight,  they  would  imagine  her  crouched 
in  the  shrubbery,  teetering  on  the  toes 
of  her  ridiculous,  undersized  feet,  shy- 
ing rocks  at  songbirds.  Knocking  them 
oflF,  in  pairs! 

Tommy  stared  at  her,  half  puzzled. 
Suddenly,  he  laughed.  His  laughter 
came  out  in  a  whoop  that  echoed 
against  the  ceiling.  He  clapped  his  hand 
over  his  mouth.  Jane,  always  eager  for 
fun  and  frolic,  laughed  too.  She  flung 
the  car  keys  down  the  hall.  Tommy 
ran  to  retrieve  them. 

"Gosh,  I  was  dumb,"  he  said,  as  he 
offered  the  keys  to  Carol.  "To  think  that 
ole  sissy  could  hit  two  birds  at  a  time!" 
His  upturned  face  was  merry  and  re- 
laxed. He  held  his  chin  at  a  new  angle, 
cocky  and  masculine  and  even  a  little 
tough.  "I  bet  she  couldn't  hit  an  ele- 
phant, if  it  was  standing  still  in  front  of 
her.  Why,  she  couldn't  throw  as  straight 
as  a  baby  girl!"  ^^  ^ 
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'You  have  been  told  that  you  can  look 
upon  your  First  Sergeant  as  a  counselor, 
an  older  friend,  a  helpmate  and  a 
Father-away-from-home.  You  men  will 
look  upon  me   as  your   First  Sergeant'' 


JOHN   RUGE 


A    WATCH    WITH 

INCABLOC 

PROTECTION! 

The  gift  you'll  be  remembered  for  through 
years  to  come  is  the  watch  equipped  with 
INCABLOC  shock  absorbers. 

INCABLOC  protects  the  watch  from  those 
daily  shocks  and  jars  that  impair  accuracy 
and  damage  delicate  parts. 

•  INCABLOC  saves  dollars  in  costly  re- 
pair bills  by  keeping  repairs  to  a  minimum. 

•  INCABLOC  maintains  watch  accuracy 
and  extends  its  useful  life. 

•  Over  65  million  watches  are  protected 
by  INCABLOC  ...  the  world's  most 
famous  shock  absorber. 

Make  your  gift  the  gift  of  a  lifetime  ...  a 
watch  with  INCABLOC  shock  absorbers. 


Take 

your  jeu-eler''s 

word  for  it: 


"Watches  equipped  with  INCABLOC  outlast 
and  outperform  others — two  to  oneV says 
Samuel  T.  Sell ivartz.  President,  Charles  Schwartz 
&  Son,  a  leading  jeweler  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Universal  Escapement,  Ltd 
9  East  40th  Street 
New  York  16,  N.Y. 


Incabloc 

Made  iw  Su-itxerland 


Protects  the  Life  of  Your  Watch 


-er'g  for  December  6,  1952 
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In  New  York's  glittering  red-and-gold  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  3. 500  spectators 
watch  performance.    Coast-to-coast  radio  fans  swell  the  audience  to  over  12,000,000 


i 

TheM^ 


For  the  21st  year,  opera  \y 


ANYONE  who  still  believes  that  Main  Stree' 
America  has  little  interest  in  culture  is  stucl 
with  a  moth-eaten  myth.  Americans  are,  on  evi 
dence,  as  receptive  to  the  joys  of  art  as  any  grouj 
anywhere.  Among  the  most  impressive  exhibit 
in  the  case  for  culture  in  the  U.S.  today  is  thi] 
Metropolitan  Opera  on  the  Air — a  radio  shovj 
which  is  almost  certainly  the  world's  champion  ii 
its  field. 

The  Met  on  the  Air  (starting  its  21st  season  oti 
November  29th)  holds  the  attention  of  12,000,00( 
people  for  three  hours  every  Saturday  afternooi| 
from  November  through  March. 

Heard  over  the  ABC  network  and  sponsored  foil 
the  13th  consecutive  year  by  The  Texas  Company 
the  broadcasts  have  revolutionized  the  status  0 
opera  in  the  U.S.  They  have  brought  opera  lover 
in  every  whistle  stop,  back  street  and  hamlet  th(| 
formerly  unattainable  prize  of  complete  perform 
ances  by  one  of  the  greatest  musical-drama  coni' 
panics  of  modern  times.  But  even  more  important' 


Former  Met  tenor  Giovanni  Martinelli  (second  from  left)  joins  group 
watching  cpiestion-answer  intermission  feature  in  Opera  Quiz  room 
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Met's  George  A.  Sloan  (second  from  left)  meets  to  discuss  policy  ^•*'taj,j, 
D.  W.  Stewart,  W.  S.  S.  Rodgers  and  R.  L.  Saunders  of  The  Texas  CoH^j^j 

Collier's  for  December  6,  195i| 
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fill  the  Air 

lable  to  aayone  with  a  radio 


the  broadcasts  have  made  vast  new  audiences  for 
opera.  Millions  of  Americans  who  dialed  to  the 
Met  on  wintry  Saturday  afternoons  became  de- 
voted fans.  And  thousands  more  join  the  ranks  of 
the  charmed  every  week. 

During  intermissions,  The  Texas  Company  fills 
in  with  two  informative  programs:  Opera  News  on 
the  Air,  an  informal  discussion  of  the  day's  opera 
or  other  operatic  subjects,  put  on  with  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Opera  Guild,  and  the  Opera  Quiz,  in 
which  radio  listeners  try  to  stump  the  experts. 
Further,  the  Metropolitan  fosters  the  idea  that 
the  opera  company  belongs  as  much  to  the  folks 
in  Abilene  and  Zion  City  as  it  does  to  the  dowagers 
on  Park  Avenue.  In  a  real  way  the  Met  does  be- 
long to  its  distant  listeners:  in  four  fund-raising 
campaigns  on  the  air,  home  audiences  contributed 
nearly  $1 ,000,000.  They  helped  save  the  old  opera 
house.  What  more  eloquent  proof  can  there  be 
that  America's  heart  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
opera's  sweet  voice?  <^  ^  ^ 


Met  on  Air  producer  Henry  Souvaine  (end  of 
table)  lunches  with  Met  and  Texas  Co.  group 


Voice  of  the  opera  for  Saturday-matinee   radio  audience  is  Milton  Cross,  who  sits 
in  a  dim  booth  guiding  unseen  listeners   through  intricate  channels  of  opera  plot 


Quizmaster  Robert  Lawrence  (right)  stand.>i  by  during  the  Opera  Quiz 
while  Kudolf  Bing,  general  manager  of  Met,  greets  radio   audience 


Boris  Gohlovsky   (1.)  conducts'  Opera  News,  a  guest-star  intermission 
program.  Backs  to  camera  are  guests  Dorothy  Kirsten,  George  London 


PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  COLLIER'S  BY  HANS  KNOPF 
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Dear  Mr.  Trenholme. . . 

When  her  dividends  were  cut  in  half,  (Miss)  Dorothy  Hastings  sprang  into  action. 
She  went  straight  to  the  top,  to  young,  bewildered  A.  L.  Trenholme,  III,  himself 


i 


\i 


By  MAX  WILK 


STANDARD  CYCLE  COMPANY 

18  Morris  Street 
New  York  City 

August  15,  1952 
Dear  Stockholder: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  check  representing  a  divi- 
dend of  fifty  cents  (50(*)  a  share  on  the  number  of 
shares  outstanding  in  your  name  as  of  August  5.  1952. 
Because  of  decreased  gross  and  net  revenues  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  February-July, 
1952,  it  was  voted  at  a  Board  of  Directors  meeting  of 
your  company  on  August  1.  1952,  to  reduce  the  quar- 
terly dividend  from  one  dollar  ($1.00)  to  the  current 
figure.  Whether  or  not  we  shall  return  to  the  cus- 
tomary four-dollar  (S4.00)  a  year  rate  will  depend 
completely  on  future  net  earnings  which  cannot  be 
predicted  at  this  time.    Sincerely  yours, 

A.  L.  Trenholme,  III,  President 

DOROTHY'S  DINER 

88  East  Street 
Stonefield,  Connecticut 

August  17,  1952 
Mr.  A.  L.  Trenholme,  III 
Standard  Cycle  Company 


I* 

0 

18  Morris  Street 

New  York  City 

Dear  Mr.  Trenholme,  III: 

When  my  Grandfather  Beggs  died  two  years  ago,  j 
he  left  me  in  his  will  some  stock  in  your  company. 
Ever  since  then  you  people  have  been  sending  me  a  i 
check  every  three  months  for  $  1 00,  and  believe  me. 
with  expenses  the  way  they  are  today,  a  girl  can  cer- 
tainly use  such  extra  cash.  Yesterday,  however,  you 
sent  me  a  check  for  $50.  and  I  am  writing  you  to  find 
out  why.  all  of  a  sudden,  somebody  in  your  book- 
keeping department  has  made  such  a  silly  mistake. 

I  would  appreciate  your  sending  me  the  rest  of 
my  money  by  return  mail,  as  I  need  it  for  some  spe- 
cific things  around  the  diner.  And  let's  hope  this  mis- 
take doesn't  happen  again.  If  I  were  you,  I'd  check 
up  on  your  bookkeeping  department. 

(Miss)  Dorothy  Hastings 

August  19,  1952 
INtEROFFICE  MEMO 
TO:  Harry  Busch,  General  Manager 
FROM:  A.  L.  Trenholme.  Ill 

I  found  this  on  my  desk  today.  As  I  have  to  run 
out   to   Chicago   for   a   meeting  of  the   Trenholme 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 
GILBERT  DARLING 
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ifonderfully 


^itnplo 


simply 


Loon^r-ful 


Bra  Christmas  Surprise. .  and  a  lifetime 

asy,  budget-stretching  sewing  ...  at  "down-to-earth"  prices, 
e  a  Domestic  Sewmachine  your  "big  gift"  this  Christmas.  It's 
t  to  stay  in  adjustment.  That's  why  it's  guaranteed 
ver.  See  all  the  beautiful  cabinet  and  portable 
lels  at  the  shopping  spot  that's  handiest  for  you. 


I 


Domestic 


E  IN  AMERICA  FOR  OVER  80  YEARS  .  .  .  Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 


SEWMA^CHINES 


MUSCULAR 


3-IN-ONE 


r.ijf  with 


OIL 


d   broken  dolls,   wood    toys 
omozing   PLASTIC  WOOD 


Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Bacitaclie 

Naesing  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head- 
aches and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kidney 
function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is  very 
important  to  good  health.  When  some  eveiyday  con- 
dition, such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  im- 
portant function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer 
nagging  backache— feel  miserable. 

Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  tfonditiona 
bother  you.  Try  Doan's  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It's  amaz- 
Ing  how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 

FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTC'll  forms  a  comfort  riishion:  h«lcl.'i  ilontal 
plates  so  much  firuier  aii<l  pnuggtT  that  t)iic  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  romfrjrt  ami  sf•^:n^it.^';  in 
many  ra.ies  almo.tt  as  wall  as  with  natural  taath. 
Klutrli  ]ci«sens  the  coiiytani  fuar  of  a  dropping,  rock- 
ing, rhafing  plate. -.n^  aiifl  ."jO^  ut  (JruBKists  .  .  .  Ifvfjur 
dniK;;ist  liaRii't  it,  don't  wast*  monay  on  sub- 
Stitlltas,  but  semi  us  10(  and  nc  »iU  mail  you  a 
generous  trial  box. 
KLUTCH    CO.,  Box   S207-L.  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 
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Foundation,  would  you  please  explain 
things  to  the  lady? 

A.  L.,  Ill 

August  20,  1952 
INTEROFFICE  MEMO 
TO:  A.  L.  Trenholme,  III 
FROM:  Harry  Busch 

In  re:  Miss  Hastings.  I'll  do  ray  best. 
But  she  obviously  can't  read. 

H.  B. 

STANDARD  CYCLE  COMPANY 

18  Morris  Street 
New  York  City 

August  20,  1952 
Miss  Dorothy  Hastings 
Dorothy's  Diner 
88  East  Street 
Stonefield,  Connecticut 
Dear  Miss  Hastings: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  to  Mr.  Tren- 
holme, I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  no 
mistake  in  your  quarterly  dividend 
check  was  made.  If  you  will  read  the 
notice  accompanying  the  check,  you 
will  note  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
reduced  the  quarterly  dividend  by  half, 
because  of  decreased  profits  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1952. 

I  hope  you  will  believe  that  all  of  us 
here  at  Standard  are  doing  our  best  to 
increase  profits  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  next  quarter  we  can  return  to  the 
old  dividend  figure;  and  trusting  that 
this  answers  your  question,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 
H.  Busch, 
General   Manager 

From  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

August  21,  1952 

TRENHOLME  FOUNDATION 

ELECTS  NEW  BOARD 

OF  DIRECTORS 

A.  L.  Trenholme,  III,  One  of  Three 

Brothers,  to  Serve  as  Chairman 

DOROTHY'S  DINER 

88  East  Street 
Stonefield,  Connecticut 

August  22,  1952 
Dear  Mr.  Trenholme,  III: 

In  answer  to  my  letter  to  you  I  have 
received  a  reply  from  somebody  named 
Busch.  I  showed  it  to  my  lawyer,  Mal- 
colm Judd,  who  knows  more  about  these 
things  than  I,  a  mere  novice,  do.  Mal- 
colm and  I  discussed  the  whole  thing, 
and  both  of  us  agreed  we  can't  under- 
stand why  you  aren't  making  more 
money.  First  of  all,  my  Grandfather 
Beggs  was  a  real  shrewd  customer,  as 
anyone  here  in  Stonefield  will  tell  you, 
and  Malcolm  says  he  never  would  have 
invested  in  your  company  unless  he  was 
sure  it  would  make  money  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Secondly,  we  can't  un- 
derstand why  motorcycles  aren't  selling 
well.  Here  in  Stonefield  the  police  force 
just  bought  three.  Multiply  that  by  the 
number  of  small  towns  all  over  the 
country — and  a  person  realizes  that 
somebody's  selling  motorcycles.  Why 
isn't  it  Standard? 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  explain  all 
this  to  me.  I  was  planning  to  buy  a 
new  coffee  urn  for  the  diner  with  that 
$100  check.  Now  I  will  have  to  put  up 
with  the  old  leaky  one  until  the  next 
dividend  check.  Have  you  ever  tangled 
with  a  leaky  urn?  Sincerely  yours, 

(Miss)    Dorothy   Hastings 

DOROTHY'S  DINER 

88  East  Street 
Stonefield,  Connecticut 

August  23,  1952 
Dear  Mr.  Trenholme,  III: 

I'm  adding  this  to  last  night's  letter. 
It's  important.  I've  been  talking  with 
some  of  the  policemen  who  come  in 


here  for  coflfee  at  night,  and  Patrolman 
Charlie  Quinn  tells  me  that  the  police 
force  in  East  Kilby,  which  is  five  miles 
from  here,  is  in  the  market  for  two  new 
motorcycles.  Suggest  you  have  your  lo- 
cal dealer  get  in  touch  with  the  chief 
over  there  right  away.  This  is  inside 
information,  and  I  am  sure  no  other 
motorcycle  company  has  it  yet,  so 
please  act  right  away.   Yours, 

(Miss)  Dorothy  Hastings 

August  28,  1952 
INTEROFFICE  MEMO 
TO:  Harry  Busch,  General  Manager 
FROM:  A.  L.  Trenholme,  III 

Just  got  back  from  California  and 
found  these  letters  on  my  desk.  Have 
to  catch  a  plane  for  New  Orleans — 
family  matters — so  will  yoi!  attend  to 
them?  Maybe  the  sales  department 
should  follow  up  on  the  lady's  tip. 

A.  L.,  Ill 

August  29,  1952 
INTEROFFICE  MEMO 
TO:  A.  L.  Trenholme,  III 
FROM:  Harry  Busch 

Followed  through  as  per  your  re- 
quest. East  Kilby  outside  our  Hartford 
sales  agency  territory. 

H.  B. 

DOROTHY'S  DINER 

88  East  Street 
Stonefield,  Connecticut 

September  2,  1952 
Dear  Mr.  Trenholme,  III: 

I  just  can't  understand  it!  I  wrote 
you  more  than  a  week  ago  with  an  in- 


side tip  on  a  chance  for  the  comp  y 
to  sell  two  motorcycles,  and  this  mcv 
ing  Charlie  Quinn  tells  me  that  l\ 
Kilby  closed  a  deal  last  night  to 
two  Harley-Davidsons!  If  this  is 
kind  of  sales  department  Standard  1 
no  wonder  business  is  falling  off!  I'd 
very  interested  in  your  explanation 
how  this  happened,  especially  since ;, 
already  cut  the  dividend  once  beca| 
of  poor  sales  earlier  this  year. 

Incidentally,  Sam  Tucker,  of  Tu| 
er's  Elite  Garage,  says  if  he  could 
a  dealer's  franchise  to  sell  Standa; 
he  could  get  rid  of  at  least  ten  aroi 
here  a  year.  There  are  lots  of  moi 
cycle  enthusiasts  here  in  town,  it  seej 

Waiting  to  hear  from  you,  I  am, 
Perplexedly  yours, 
(Miss)  Dorothy  HastJ 

STANDARD  CYCLE  COMPANi 

18  Morris  Street 
New  York  City 

September  10,  1 
Dear  Miss  Hastings: 

Mr.   Trenholme  was   called   out 
town  for  a  few  days,  and  I  am  tal 
the  liberty  of  answering  your  lettei 
the  2d.    Our  sales  organization  is 
centrated   mostly   in   large   cities, 
therefore  at  times  it  is  impossible] 
penetrate   to   towns   the   size   of 
Kilby,  Connecticut.    Inasmuch  as 
system  has   proved   successful   in 
past,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
lieve  it  will  do  so   in  the  future, 
contemplate  that  we  shall  continue 
operate   our   business   this   way.    1 
method  of  operation  would,  of  cou 


VAtAt^. 
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"Well,  I've  finished  my  list  of 
presents.  Now  I've  got  to  find 
someone  who'll  give  them  to  me' 


MICHAEL  BERRT 


Collier's  for  Derember  6,  11 


'ivei 


±1 


r 


on  ude  our  granting  a  sales  franchise 
0  'ur  local  friend,  Mr.  Tucker. 

lanking  you  for  your  kind  interest 
in  ur  company,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

1  Harry  Busch, 

General   Manager 


DOROTHY'S  DINER 

88  East  Street 
Stonefield,  Connecticut 

September  12,  1952 

Mr.  Trenholme,  III: 

m  coming  down   to  New  York 

tc;"  Thursday,  the  18th.  to  buy  some 

ei  crockery  and  silverware  for  the 

and  I  will  be  free  around  1 :  30  in 

iternoon.  I  would  very  much  like 

me  down  to  your  office  and  see 

)i  inasmuch  as  I  am  quite  disturbed 

II  t  certain  things  in  the  company. 

olm  Judd  says  that,  as  a  stock- 

r,  I  am  certainly  entitled  to  an  ap- 

:nent  with  you.    He  also  bet  me 

i  d-chicken  dinner  that  you'd  never 

\  me  the  appointment.   Apart  from 

ng  the  dinner,  I  think  it  would  be 

c  best  interests  of  the  company 

ju  to  grant  me  the  time.    I  have 

thinking  a  good  deal  about  the 

situation   and  have  quite  a  few 

on  improvements  I  want  to  dis- 

vith  you. 

iless  I  hear  from  you  to  the  con- 
then,    I'll    expect    to    see    you 
id  1:30  on  Thursday. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Miss)  Dorothy  Hastings 

mber  15,  1952 
ROFFICE  MEMO 
Harry  Busch 

M:  A.  L.  Trenholme,  III 

I  an't  seem  to  get  Miss  Hastings  out 

y  hair.    When  she  shows  up  here 

1  hursday,  will  you  please  talk  to 

I   must   be   in   Cleveland   for   a 

.  J  of  Directors  meeting  of  Tren- 

e  Industries.  If  her  notes  have  any 

to  our  business,  please  pass  them 

;  where  they'll  do  the  most  good. 

A.  L.,  Ill 

mber  16,  1952 

ROFFICE  MEMO 
A.  L.  Trenholme,  III 
^:  Harry  Busch 
/ill  try  to  take  care  of  Miss  Hast- 

Incidentally,  I've  heard  through 
d  party  that  Ajax  Industries  might 
terested  in  taking  over  Standard 
i  in  a  merger  deal.  Are  you  inter- 
? 

mber  17,  1952 
ROFFICE  MEMO 
Harry  Busch 
VI:  A.  L.  Trenholme,  III 

surprised  at  you.   This  business 
een  in  the  family  for  nearly  fifty 

and  we  won't  sell  for  another 
at  least.  Suggest  you  worry  about 

g  sales  instead  of  selling  us  out. 
A.  L.,  Ill 

HOTEL  NEPTUNE 

A  Residence  for  Ladies 

East  50th  Street 

New  York  City 

September  18,  1952 
J  Mr.  Trenholme,  HI: 
Im  writing  you  this  letter  by  regis- 
]  mail,  just  so  that  you  will  be  sure 
ceive  it  and  it  can't  possibly  be 
1  into  a  wastebasket  somewhere  in 
Company  offices. 

'>m  going  to  try  and  control  my 
gs  in  this  matter,  although  I  must 
lat  I  have  every  reason  for  losing 
cmper.  My  Grandfather  Beggs, 
"•as  a  very  smart  man,  used  to  say, 
can  be  polite  just  so  long,  and 

r'»  for  December  6,  1952 


then,  if  you're  not  getting  anywhere, 
be  rude." 

First  of  all,  when  I  got  to  your  office 
— which  was  a  $2.15  cab  ride,  plus  tip 
— your  secretary  was  out  to  lunch.  I 
waited  until  2  p.m.  before  she  came 
back,  and  then  she  told  me  you  were 
called  away  to  Cleveland,  and  that  if  I 
wished,  I  could  see  Mr.  Busch,  the  gen- 
eral manager. 

Well,  by  that  time  I  had  waited  half 
an  hour,  and  decided  that  rather  than 
chalk  the  trip  oflf  as  a  total  loss,  I  would 
see  him. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  like  Mr.  Busch.  He 
is  what  we  in  Stonefield  call  "wise." 
His  whole  attitude  toward  me  was  an- 
noying. He  began  by  saying,  "Miss 
Hastings,  we're  quite  busy  here,  work- 
ing in  your  best  interests,  so  fill  me  in 
on  whatever  is  bothering  you  and  I  will 
give  it  my  attention." 

He  treated  me  in  much  the  same  way 
our  high-school  principal,  Mr.  Nelson, 
would  call  us  down  for  making  dis- 
turbances during  study  hall.  The  word 
is  "condescending." 

Well,  I  realize  I  can't  like  everybody 
in  the  world,  but  Grandfather  Beggs 
used  to  say  you  have  to  at  least  try,  so 
I  took  out  my  notes  and  began  to  dis- 
cuss them.  From  that  point  on,  I  could 
hardly  get  one  word  in. 

First,  two  salesmen  came  in  and  dis- 
cussed prices  on  a  shipment  to  England. 
That  lasted  at  least  ten  minutes. 

Then  Mr.  Busch's  secretary  came  in 
with  some  letters  to  sign. 

After  that,  Mr.  Busch  got  a  call  from 
a  friend  of  his,  and  they  chatted  for  at 
least  six  minutes.  They  seemed  to  be 
arranging  a  meeting  for  tomorrow  af- 
ternoon, at  some  club  or  other.  When 
he  hung  up,  Mr.  Busch  said,  "Very  im- 
portant business  date,"  but  he  must 
think  I'm  a  fool,  because  I  happen  to 
know  that  the  9  and  18  he  mentioned 
during  the  conversation  did  not  refer  to 
motorcycles,  but  to  the  number  of  holes 
of  golf  they  intended  to  play.  We  know 
about  golf  in  Stonefield.  He  must  think 
we're  real  hicks. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Busch,  "what's  on 
your  mind,  girlie?"  He  was  leaning  over 
the  desk,  obviously  to  get  a  better  look 
at  my  legs.  Before  I  could  answer,  he 
got  up  from  behind  his  desk  and  walked 
over  to  my  chair.  "You  know,"  he  said, 
before  I  could  return  to  my  notes, 
"from  your  letters,  I  kind  of  expected 
an  older  girl.  You're  much  younger 
than  I  thought  you'd  be." 

"Thank  you,"  I  said.  "Now — in  re- 
gard to  sales  of  motorcycles — " 

"How  did  a  pretty  girl  like  you  ever 
come  to  own  stock  in  this  outfit?"  Mr. 
Busch  asked.  He  sat  down  in  a  chair 
about  two  feet  away  from  me.  I  ex- 
plained that  my  Grandfather  Beggs  had 
left  it  to  me,  and  that  although  I  hadn't 
had  the  faintest  idea  of  what  owning 
stock  meant,  I  was  doing  my  very  best 
to  find  out. 

"You  really  shouldn't  bother  your 
pretty  head  about  matters  of  business. 
Miss  Hastings,"  Mr.  Busch  said,  pulling 
his  chair  closer. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  managed  my 
own  business,  Dorothy's  Diner,  for  four 
years,  ever  since  I  had  graduated  from 
the  Winstead  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, in  Hartford. 

"Ever  have  trouble  with  customers 
who  get — fresh?"  Mr.  Busch  asked.  By 
this  time  he  was  grinning  at  me  in  a 
most  unbusinesslike  manner.  In  a  diner, 
a  girl  gets  to  recognize  these  things. 

"Yes,"  I  told  him,  "that  used  to  hap- 
pen. But  I  put  a  stop  to  it." 

"Must  make  it  pretty  dull  now,  eh?" 
he  asked. 

"I  don't  believe  in  mixing  pleasure 


with  business,"  I  told  him,  "and  I  think 
you'd  do  well  to  follow  the  same  pro- 
cedure." 

He  was  about  to  say  something  when 
the  phone  on  his  desk  rang.  He  went 
over  and  picked  it  up.  I  don't  know 
what  the  call  was  about,  but  Mr.  Busch 
became  rather  upset.  He  said  something 
to  the  person  on  the  other  end  about 
not  calling  him  at  his  office.  He  turned 
to  me  and  said,  "Would  you  mind  if  I 
took  this  call  in  private?" 

"I  thought  /  was  having  a  business 
discussion  with  you,"  I  reminded  him. 
"I've  been  here  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
and  so  far  I  haven't  been  able  to  dis- 
cuss one  idea.  All  you  seem  to  have 
been  interested  in  is  my  personal  life 
and  my  legs." 

Mr.  Busch  sighed  with  very  badly 
disguised  impatience,  and  he  told  the 
person  on  the  other  end  of  the  call  that 
he'd  call  back.  Then  he  hung  up  and 
turned  back  to  me,  but  now  he  was 
brisk  and  curt.  "Let's  get  down  to 
cases,"  he  said.    "What  ideas?" 

"I  have  here  three  suggestions  for 
improving  the  sales  of  the  company," 
I  told  him,  "and  if  you'll  just  keep  quiet 
for  about  five  minutes,  I'U  explain  them 
to  you." 

He  sighed  again.  Then  he  told  me  to 
fire  away. 

I  outlined  my  first  idea,  which  is  for 
the  company  to  sponsor  motorcycle 
races  among  various  police  departments 
around  the  country. 

"Out  of  the  question,"  Mr.  Busch 
said.   "Number  two." 

I  had  hardly  opened  my  mouth  to  ex- 
plain that  I  thought  the  company  should 
co-operate  with  high  schools  in  teach- 
ing traffic  safety  to  teen-agers  who  want 
to  run  their  own  motorcycles,  when  Mr. 
Busch's  secretary,  without  even  knock- 
ing, walked  in. 

"You  asked  me  to  tell  you  when  it 
was  time  for  the  plans  meeting,"  she 
said.   "Well,  it's  time." 

Mr.  Busch  jumped  up  like  a  rabbit 
flushed  by  a  hound-dog,  came  over  and 
shook  my  hand  and  told  me  he'd  en- 
joyed our  chat  tremendously,  but  that 
the  press  of  business  kept  him  from  go- 
ing any  further  with  it. 

"But — my  ideas — "  I  protested,  as 
he  guided  me  to  the  office  door.  And  I 
must  also  add  that  he  seemed  to  be 
squeezing  my  arm  with  considerably 
more  than  what  I  consider  common 
professional  courtesy. 

"Tell  you  what,"  he  said.  "Leave  a 
copy  of  them  with  Miss  Whitmore,  and 
when  I  have  a  spare  moment,  I'll  run 
through  them  and  let  you  know  how 
they  strike  me." 

"Before  I  could  say  anything  in  reply, 
I  found  myself  in  Mr.  Busch's  outer 
office,  and  as  his  secretary  took  my 
notes,  she  also  gave  me  instructions  how 
to  get  to  the  elevator. 

I  walked  down  the  hall,  and  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  experience  I  had  just  been 
through  made  me  very  angry.  And  I 
am  a  girl  who  does  not  lose  her  temper 
easily.  When  you  run  a  diner,  you  ac- 
quire plenty  of  self-control. 

Mr.  Trenholme,  I'd  like  you  to  know 
something.  You  people  are  operating 
on  outmoded  theories.  Just  because  I 
come  from  a  small  town  in  Connecticut 
doesn't  mean  I'm  as  naive  as  all  that. 
This  isn't  1902.  And  if  your  Mr.  Busch 
were  a  little  shrewder,  he'd  realize  that 
we  in  Stonefield  are  pretty  sophisti- 
cated. We  know  a  brush-off  when  we 
get  one. 

Now,  Mr.  Busch  has  my  recommen- 
dations. I  happen  to  have  a  copy.  I  ex- 
pect him  to  read  and  report  on  them  to 
you  within  the  next  week,  or  else  I  will 
be  forced  to  become  more  annoying 


FOR 
^    PANTRY 
^     RAIDS 
^STOCK  UP 
"^        WITH 
MAINE 
SARDINES 


When  Junior  and  his  gang  raid  the 
pantry  aitei  the  game  or  movie,  you 
won't  be  caught  napping  if  you  have 
plenty  of  Maine  Sardines  on  hand. 

They  can  help  themselves  to 
husky,  man-sized  sandwiches,  enjoy 
this  popular  seafood  on  crackers  or 
right  out  of  the  can.  The  appetizing 
flavor  and  wholesome  tenderness  of 
Maine  Sardines  make  them  ideal  for 
informal  snacks. 

Your  family  will  enjoy  Maine  Sar- 
dines in  appetizing,  nourishing  main 
dishes  .  .  .  casseroles,  croquettes, 
omelets  and  loafs,  with  rice,  cheese, 
eggs,  macaroni,  and  many  vege- 
tables. Maine  Sardines  are  packed 
in  modern  sanitary  plants  under  rig- 
id Government  inspection.  Only  the 
purest  of  vegetable  salad  oils  amd 
tomato  and  mustard  sauces  are  used. 

You  can  s-t-r-e-t-c-h  your  food  dol- 
lar further  by  stocking  up  on  Maine 
Sardines  at  your  grocer's  at  new 
lower  prices.  Stock  up  and  save ! 


FREE 


62   easy  inter- 
esting recipes 
plus  full- color 
illustrations. 


Remcinbtr  th*  nam*  — 

MAINE 

For  sardin*  volue 

you  won't  forget  I 


MAIL  TODAYI  --, 

I     Main*  Sordino  Industry,  Auguito,  Maine 

}      PItast  send  me  a  free  copy  of  the  new  Maine  Sardine 
I     Recipe  Book.  p^^ 


Name- 


j     Street- 


Cit,. 


-State- 


THE  LOW-COST  HIGH  PROTEIN  FOOD 


^cHMei 
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UnlmU^V^&M 


^tw^ 


The  thought  of  pancakes— light  as  snowflakes 
— and  sizzling  sausages,  will  bring  you  quickly 
out  of  that  cozy  Pullman  berth.  It's  a  breakfast 
that  fits  perfectly  with  the  crisp,  winter  mora 
framed  in  your  dining-car  window. 
That's  our  December  suggestion  for  Union 
Pacific  travelers  .  .  .  pancakes  and  sausage 
served  with  butter,  syrup  and  rich,  fragrant 
coffee.  Yes,  the  top  of  the  morning  is  really 
tops  on  a  Union  Pacific  diner. 

*     *     * 
For  fine  trains,  fine  foods  and  fine  service,  ask  to 
be  routed  by  Union  Pacific  through  the  West. 


'Free  Recipe  ...  for  delicious  pan> 
cikei  as  prepared  by  Union  Pacilic 
chefs.  Wrire  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
Room  )78.  Oonaba  2,  Nebr. 
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"CITT  or  POtTlAND" 

(Btrwrvcn  Chicage-^erflanrf) 

"CITY  OF  OINVn" 

(Bcrwttn  Chicago-0«nv«r) 


\. 


"CITY  or  LOS  ANOIIIS" 

(B«tw**n  Chlcogo-lof  Ang*(«t) 

"CITT  or  SAN  rRANCISCO" 

fScfwscn  Chicago -Son  franclico) 

"CITT  or  ST.  LOUIS" 
(••tw««n  Sr.  Lawit-Kansoi  Clty-Pacih'c  CeattI 

AIm  belw«»i«  Chicago  and  Iht  Pacific  Coatt  aro  LOS  ANGELES  LIMITED. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OVERLAND  .  .  .  aitd  COLD  COAST. 


UNION     PACIFIC    RAILROAD 
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than  you  seem  to  find  me  at  present.  I'd 
just  like  to  remind  you  that  ownership 
of  stock  in  a  company  constitutes  part 
ownership  of  that  company.  If  I  had 
partners  in  the  management  of  Doro- 
thy's Diner,  and  business  weren't  good, 
I  would  certainly  listen  to  the  advice  of 
my  partners. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Miss)  Dorothy  Hastings 

September  19,  1952 
INTEROFFICE  MEMO 
TO:  Harry  Busch 
FROM:  A.  L.  Trenholme,  III 

The  enclosed  letter  from  Miss  Hast- 
ings is  self-explanatory.  I  would  like 
your  side  of  the  story  immediately. 

A.  L.,  UI 

September  19,  1952 
INTEROFFICE  MEMO 
TO:  A.  L.  Trenholme,  III 
FROM :  Harry  Busch 

You  asked  me  to  get  Miss  Hastings 
out  of  your  hair,  remember?  In  answer 
to  the  rest  of  her  letter — 

A.  Yes,  I  did  make  a  golf  date.  For 
tomorrow  afternoon. 

B.  Yes,  I  did  get  a  private  call.  This 
isn't  a  prison,  it's  a  business  office. 

C.  I've  gone  through  Miss  Hastings' 
suggestions,  and  while  I  find  them  inter- 
esting, I  don't  think  there's  anything  in 
them  that  will  help  sales.  As  far  as  I 
can  see,  business  is  slow  everywhere  in 
the  industry.   It's  not  just  us. 

D.  If  you  and  the  stockholders  really 
think  I'm  loathsome,  maybe  I'd  better 
resign. 

E.  I'm  sorry  she  doesn't  like  me.  The 
feeling  is  somewhat  mutual. 

Also  I'm  sorry  you're  not  interested 
in  Ajax  Industries'  take-over  of  Stand- 
ard Cycle.  It  might  make  you  a  nice 
capital  gain,  income-taxwise. 

H.  B. 

September  23,  1952 
INTEROFFICE  MEMO 
TO:  Harry  Busch 
FROM:  A.  L.  Trenholme,  III 

Don't  get  your  back  up,  Harry.  I'm 
convinced  you  acted  in  good  faith.  And 
as  far  as  resigning  is  concerned,  how 
could  Standard  do  without  you?  You've 
been  here  longer  than  I  have.  If  you 
weren't  around,  I  shudder  to  think  what 
would  happen. 

I'll  write  our  mutual  lady  friend  a 
nice  letter  and  hope  that's  the  end  of  it. 
See  you  when  I  get  back  from  Toronto 
Friday — more  family  business. 

A.  L.,  m 

STANDARD  CYCLE  COMPANY 

18  Morris  Street 
New  York  City 

September  23,  1952 
My  dear  Miss  Hastings: 

First,  let  me  say  that  both  Mr.  Busch 
and  I  wish  to  apologize  to  you  for  any 
insult,  real  or  imagined,  which  you  may 
have  suffered  during  your  recent  visit 
to  our  home  office.  Naturally,  the  in- 
terests of  our  stockholders  are  always 
of  paramount  importance  to  us,  and  if, 
in  the  press  of  current  business  affairs, 
some  of  us  tend  to  forget  our  obliga- 
tions to  you,  our  loyal  co-owners,  then 
we  stand  ready  at  any  time  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

As  for  your  welcome  suggestions, 
Mr.  Busch  assures  me  they  will  be  given 
the  closest  scrutiny,  and  he  will  attempt 
to  implement  whatever  elements  of 
them  he  finds  to  be  of  practical  value  to 
our  business. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  I  can 
only  hope  that  our  future  earnings  will 
reflect  increases  that  should  gratify  you 
and  all  of  us  at  the  same  time. 


Thanking  you  again  for  your» 
terest,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours' 
A.  L.  Trenholme H: 

DOROTHY'S  DINER       i; 
88  East  Street  I 

Stonefield,  Connecticut 

September  24,  IS; 
Dear  Mr.  Trenholme,  III: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter.    It  i|u. 
sured  me.  I'd  begun  to  believe  you  '| 
just  an  imaginary  name  on  the  k 
head. 

As  far  as  what  you  wrote  is 
cerned,  my  Grandfather  Beggs  ha^ 
expression  that  covers  it  well. 

"You  can  keep  flies  away  from] 
house,"  he  said,  "by  leaving  honey 
out  in  back." 

All  right:  for  the  time  being,  I'll 
out  in  back  of  the  house.  I  have  a 
ness  to  manage. 

But  I'll  be  waiting  to  see  the 
company  report. 

Tentatively,  then, 
(Miss)  Dorothy  Has 

From  The  New  York  Times, 
October  10,  1952 

A.  L.  TRENHOLME,  III,    Hty 
ACCEPTS  JOB 
IN  FUND-RAISING  CAMPAKl 

To  Head  Industries  Division  o| 
New  Hospital  Campaign 

From  The  New  York  World-Teleg 
and  Sun,  November  20,   1952 
"Standard  Cycle  Company  toda^ 
ported  sales  of  $801,234,  and  netl 
come  of  $78,912,  for  the  three  moj 
ended  Oct.  31  compared  with  sale 
$914,776,  net  income  of  $98,244,J 
the  previous  three-month  period, 
dend  on  common  stock  was  declare 
50  cents  a  share." 

MALCOLM  F.  JUDD 

Attorney  at  Law 

43  Main  Street 

Stonefield,  Connecticut 

November  21,  II 
Secretary,  Standard  Cycle  CompanjI 
18   Morris  Street 
New  York  City 
Dear  Sir: 

As  attorney  for  Miss  Dorothy  Fl 
ings,  a  registered  stockholder  possf 
ing  100  shares  of  stock  in  your  f| 
I  hereby  request  permission  to  exar 
the  company's  complete  list  of  st(| 
holders. 

I  believe  that  Miss  Hastings  is  entiS 
to  this  privilege  under  the  company| 
laws. 

I  will  come  to  New  York  whenii 
it  is  convenient  to  you,  for  the  purji 
of  checking  the  list. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  I   am. 

Respectfully  ydi 
Malcolm  F.  JujI 

i 

STANDARD  CYCLE  COMPA^p 

18  Morris  Street 

New  York  City 

November  24,  If 
Dear  Stockholder: 

The  annual  meeting  of  stockholij 
in  this  company  will  be  held  on  Dec^ 
ber  15,  1952.  at  10  a.m.,  in  Room 
of  our  office  building,  for  the  purpij 
of  making  a  yearly  report  and  of  trj 
acting  the  following  business. 

1.  Re-election  of  the  officers  of  | 
company. 

2.  Any  such  other  business  as  i 
be  desired,  although  it  is  not  prese| 
contemplated  that  there  will  be  anyi 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  proxy, 
titling  the  managerrient  of  the  compi 
to  cast  your  vote  for  the  officenj 

Collier's  for  December  6,  1 


t:   company,    namely:    A.    L.   Tren- 
llme,   III,    president;    Harry    Busch, 
Cfjperal  manager;  and  Joseph  Sillcox, 
)i,ij:retary-treasurer. 

If  you  do  not  plan  to  attend  the  meet- 
15  in  person,  kindly  sign  the  enclosed 
Jpxy  and  return  it  to  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  L.  Trenholme,  III, 
President 

,,  DOROTHY'S  DINER 

88  East  Street 
Stonefield,  Connecticut 

November  27,  1952 
(lonel  H.  H.  McClanahan  (ret.) 
il  Finch  Avenue 
.,\;st  Hartford,  Conn. 
[ar  Colonel: 

Thanks  very  much  for  the  proxy  you 
1 1  sent  to  me,  enabling  me  to  vote 
r  shares  of  stock  for  you. 
sn't  it  interesting,  you  and  I  living 
near  to  each  other,  and  neither  of 
L  knowing  we  were  held  together  by 
i  invisible  bond — our  stock  in  Stand- 
Cycle? 

\nd  let  me  say  this.  Colonel.  Ameri- 

ci  business  need  have  no  fears  for  the 

fure    when    it    can    boast    of    such 

s  ewd,      hardheaded,      clear-thinking 

"  ta  like  you.  .  .  . 

DOROTHY'S  DINER 

88  East  Street 
Stonefield,  Connecticut 

November  28,  1952 
^  s.  Lucy  Mae  Forsythe 
lore  Cove" 
.  ilford.  Conn. 
[ar  Mrs.  F: 

The  recipe  for  black-molasses  cook- 

i.  worked  out  simply  fine!    My  cus- 

24^jpers  can't  get  enough  of  them.  I  hope 

'11  drop  over  to  Stonefield  someday 

n  and  try  some. 

h,  yes,  the  proxy  came  today,  and 
i/ant  to  thank  you  for  it.  You  can 
sure  I'll  let  you  know  how  it  all 
nes  out  after  the  meeting.  Please 
be  and  visit  before  you  head  south 
Florida,  and  we  can  exchange  some 
21  ire  ideas  on  food. 

ipai 
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DOROTHY'S  DINER 

88  East  Street 
Stonefield,  Connecticut 

November  30,  1952 
Emerson  L.  Curtis 
903  Yale  Station 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Dear  Hoot: 

Friday  night  was  lots  of  fun,  and 
I  want  to  thank  you  again.  I  really 
don't  know  yet  whether  or  not  I  can 
make  the  dance  next  week. 

I'll  try.  But  when  do  you  boys  study? 

You're  a  love-boat  to  send  the  proxy, 
just  as  you  promised.  I'm  sorry  I  wasn't 
in  when  you  phoned.  Maybe  I'll  be  in 
the  next  time.  Try  me  again.  .  .  . 

From  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
December  16,  1952 

STANDARD  CYCLE  MEETING 

MARKED  BY 

STOCKHOLDER-MANAGEMENT 

DISSENSION 

".  .  .  At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading 
of  the  company  report  by  A.  L.  Tren- 
holme, III,  it  was  then  moved  and 
seconded  that  the  current  slate  of 
Standard's  officers  be  re-elected  for  the 
coming  year.  At  this  point,  a  young 
lady,  later  identified  as  Miss  Dorothy 
Hastings,  of  Stonefield,  Connecticut, 
arose  and  demanded  the  right  to  speak. 
General  Manager  Harry  Busch,  who 
was  presiding  over  the  meeting,  at- 
tempted to  head  oS  Miss  Hastings,  by 
calling  her  a  known  troublemaker,  but 
Miss  Hastings  waved  a  handful  of  prox- 
ies which  she  claimed  represented  11 
per  cent  of  the  firm's  stockholders,  and 
demanded  the  floor.  After  a  heated 
exchange  between  Mr.  Busch  and  Mr. 
Trenholme,  III,  the  young  president, 
she  was  allowed  to  speak. 

Miss  Hastings  immediately  de- 
manded the  resignation  of  Mr.  Busch 
as  general  manager  of  Standard.  Her 
request  threw  the  meeting  into  an  up- 
roar. The  twenty-odd  stockholders 
present  were  finally  quieted,  and  Miss 
Hastings  continued  speaking. 

"I   originally   canvassed   my   fellow 


OOLLIER-8 


'Snap  it  up!    Pve  got  some  Christinas 
cards   to   send   out,   too,   you   know!^ 


JACK  MARKOW 


Give 

Misters 
to  Your  Mister 


Overnight... across  the  nation... the  Mister  Jacket  is  establishing  a  tradition 
for  men  in  the  family.  Men  recognize  the  perfection  of  design  .  .  .  fabric  .  .  . 
and  outdoor  wearability  of  the  Mister.  They  proudly  respect  the  White  Stag 
label  that  has  been  symbolic  of  "he-man"  wear  since  Paul  Bunyan  days.  The 
Mister  is  durable,  water-repellent,  spot-and-stain-res!$tant  Cotton  and  Rayon 
Twill.  The  unlined  Mister  is  washable... lined  Misters  are  easily  cleaned.  And 
there's  a  Mister  to  fit  every  Mister's  taste  and  way  of  life  in  every  climate. 
What  a  gift  this  Christmas! 


THE   MISTER  —  Unlined    in   Cocoa,   Sage   Green,    Dark 
Green,  Natural,  Brown,  Grey,  Weathered  Blue  or  Navy. 

Sizes  36  to  46 $10.95 

Extra  sizes  and  longs $1 1.9S 

THE  PLAID  MISTER  — lined  witli   100%  Wool  Plaid  in 
Cocoa,  Wealtiered  Blue,  Navy,  Dork  Green. 
Sizes  36  to  46 $18.95 

THE    THERMOSTAG    MISTER  —  lined    with    10-ounce 

v.     Owllted    THERMOSTAG.     Sage    Green,    Dork    Green, 

*1     Novy,  Brown.   Sizes  36  to  46 $16.95 

long   length $18.95 

THE  MOUTON  MISTER  —  lined  with  quilted  THERMO 
STAG.    King  size,  weatherized  Mouton  Collar.    Cocoa, 
Navy  or  Dark  Green,  36  to  46 $19.95 
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stockholders,"  she  said,  "in  an  effort  to 
get  enough  votes  to  back  a  movement 
to  ask  Mr.  A.  L.  Trenholme,  III,  to 
step  down  from  his  post  as  president 
of  our  company  and  allow  himself  to  be 
replaced  by  a  capable  executive  who 
could  devote  his  full  time  to  the  firm's 
affairs."  There  was  further  consterna- 
tion at  this  new  accusation.  When,  at 
last,  Mr.  Trenholme,  III,  seized  the 
gavel  from  Mr.  Busch  and  rapped  for 
order,  Miss  Hastings  continued. 

"Since  then,"  she  stated,  "I  have  be- 
come convinced  that  a  much  more 
serious  situation  exists  within  our  com- 
pany. I  have  discovered  that  I  am  not 
the  only  person  engaged  in  canvassing 
Standard's  stockholders.  Several  of  the 
people  with  whom  I  have  been  in  touch 
have  been  approached  by  an  individual 
who  has  made  them  offers  amounting  to 
a  slightly  higher  figure  then  the  current 
market  price  for  their  shares.  The  offer 
has,  in  all  cases,  come  from  the  same 
individual — a  Mrs.  Stanley  E.  Mason, 
of  Englewood,  New  Jersey." 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Trenholme  inter- 
rupted Miss  Hastings'  speech  to  point 
out  that  under  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise, there  is  no  law  prohibiting  one 
person  from  buying  stock  from  another. 

Sharp  Interchange 

Miss  Hastings  replied  that  if  Mr. 
Trenholme,  III,  were  to  spend  a  little 
more  time  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  his  company  and  devote  less 
time  to  other  matters,  he  would  dis- 
cover the  facts  of  the  matter.  "My 
lawyer,  Mr.  Malcolm  Judd,  and  I  have 
done  a  little  checking  into  this  matter, 
and  we  have  uncovered  the  following 
facts.  First,  that  Mrs.  Stanley  Mason 
is  the  sister  of  Mr.  Harry  Busch,  general 
manager  of  Standard.  Second,  that  Mr. 
Stanley  E.  Mason,  her  husband,  is  cur- 
rently employed  by  Ajax  Industries,  a 
competitor  of  Standard  Cycle.  I  may 
be  just  a  simple  country  girl,"  the  at- 
tractive blonde  added,  "but  it  would 
seem  fairly  obvious  that  there  is  dirty 


work  at  the  crossroads  going  on  here. 
As  my  Grandfather  Beggs  once  said — " 

Unfortunately,  in  the  ensuing  up- 
roar, this  reporter  was  unable  to  catch 
Miss  Hastings'  conclusion. 

Mr.  Trenholme,  III,  known  through- 
out the  business  world  as  the  scion  of  a 
family  long  identified  with  fair  deal- 
ings, was  observed  to  have  seized  Mr. 
Harry  Busch  by  the  lapels  of  Mr. 
Busch's  suit.  In  a  loud  voice  he  de- 
manded to  know  whether  or  not  this 
accusation  was  true. 

"What  if  it  is?"  Mr.  Busch  shouted. 
"Business  is  business!" 

"Not  behind  my  back,  it's  not,"  Mr. 
Trenholme,  III,  cried  in  an  angry  voice. 
A  moment  later  he  had  ejected  Mr. 
Busch  from  the  meeting  room.  When 
he  returned,  he  apologized  to  the  stock- 
holders for  the  undignified  manner  in 
which  he  had  conducted  himself. 

"I  can  assure  you  ladies  and  gentle- 
men," Mr.  Trenholme,  III,  then  re- 
marked, "that  this  situation  will  not  be 
tolerated  in  our  company  any  further. 
If  Mr.  Busch  was  plotting  to  take  con- 
trol, at  least  it's  out  in  the  open.  I  want 
to  give  you  further  assurance  that  from 
this  moment,  I  will  personally  attend 
to  the  management  of  the  firm.  I  would 
therefore  request  from  you  a  vote  of 
faith  in  ray  future  actions." 

The  motion  was  immediately  made. 
Miss  Hastings  arose  once  more  and 
pledged  the  8,605  votes  for  which  she 
held  proxy,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Trenholme, 
Ill's,  actions.  The  vote  was  carried, 
25,500  to  none.  Mr  Trenholme,  III, 
thanked  the  assembled  stockholders 
and  pledged  Standard  Cycle  to  im- 
proved management  throughout  the 
coming  year. 

STANDARD  CYCLE  COMPANY 

18  Morris  Street 
New  York  City 

December  17,  1952 
Dear  Dorothy: 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
the   great   service   you   have   rendered 


n^f'''(^ 
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"What  would  happen,  do  you  suppose, 
if  an  emergency  order  came  through 
freezing  all  of  us  to  our  present  jobs?' 


BARNEY  TOBEY 


Standard  by  uncovering  the  action 
taken  by  Harry  Busch  and  Ajax  In- 
dustries to  attempt  to  seize  control  of 
the  firm  behind  my  back.  Needless  to 
say,  the  publicity  the  plot  has  received 
will  forestall  it  for  the  moment. 
Whether  or  not  any  of  the  other  stock- 
holders will  wish  to  sell  their  shares 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  whether 
they  consider  them  worth  holding. 

Which  leads  me  to  my  second  point. 
Now  that  I  intend  to  take  over  personal 
operation  of  the  firm,  I  intend  to  get 
all  the  advice  I  can  from  people  like 
yourself,  on  such  matters  as  sales,  pro- 
motion, etc.  I  have  tried  to  find  the 
letter  you  left  with  Mr.  Busch,  em- 
bodying your  suggestions,  but  unfortu- 
nately, he  seems  to  have  thrown  it  out. 
Your  suggestions  were  obviously  valu- 
able, or  else,  in  the  light  of  his  plans, 
he  wouldn't  have  disposed  of  them. 
Therefore,  would  you  mind  making  a 
copy  and  sending  it  to  me? 

Or  better  still,  could  you  drop  down 
to  my  oflSce  one  day  this  week,  and  we 
can  discuss  your  ideas  over  lunch? 

Thanking  you  again,  I  am, 
Your  friend, 
Arthur  Trenholme,  III 

DOROTHY'S  DINER 

88  East  Street 
Stonefield,  Connecticut 

December  18,  1952 
Dear  Arthur: 

I'm  terribly  sorry,  but  I  simply  can't 
get  down  to  New  York.  My  chief  cook, 
Tim  Jesse,  is  down  with  a  bad  case  of 
lumbago,  and  I  am  handling  short 
orders  for  the  time  being. 

I  have  another  suggestion,  however. 
Why  don't  you  drive  up  to  Stonefield 
this  coming  Monday — around  two 
o'clock  it's  pretty  good — the  lunch-hour 
rush  is  over,  and  the  place  is  quiet  until 
later  in  the  afternoon — and  we  can  sit 
down  and  go  over  my  suggestions? 

Unless  I  hear  differently  from  you, 
I'll  expect  you  Monday.  And  don't  eat 
en  route.  The  food  won't  be  as  good  as 
our  Monday  blue-plate  special.  It's 
braised  short  ribs,  and  I'll  save  you  a 
portion.   Hoping  to  see  you  then, 

Dorothy 
P.S.  I  almost  forgot.  Charlie  Quinn 
was  in  last  night,  and  he  told  me  that 
the  West  Kilby  police  force  refuses  to 
be  outdone  by  East  Kilby,  and  they  are 
going  to  buy  three  new  m.otorcycles. 
Now,  let's  not  pass  up  an  opportunity 
like  this  again.  If  I  were  you,  I'd  bring 
up  one  of  the  new  Police  Special  Stand- 
ards I  read  about  in  the  company  re- 
port, and  you  and  I  can  trot  over  to 
West  Kilby  and  make  a  sale  right  on  the 
spot.  How  about  it?  D. 

DOROTHY  HASTINGS 

88  EAST  ST  STONEFIELD  CONN 

WILL  ARRIVE  AT  TWO  SHARP. 
SAVE  ME  TWO  HELPINGS  SHORT 
RIBS.  HAVEN'T  RIDDEN  A  MOTOR- 
CYCLE IN  YEARS  BUT  WILL  DO  MY 
BEST.  DEAR  DOROTHY  WOULD 
YOU  CONSIDER  TAKING  A  POSI- 
TION IN  OUR  SALES  DEPARTMENT? 

ARTHUR  T.  m 

ARTHUR  TRENHOLME  UI 
STANDARD  CYCLE  CO   18   MORRIS 
ST  NYC 

STOP  WASTING  COMPANY'S 
MONEY  ON  WIRES.  YOUR  OFFER 
FLATTERING  BUT  YOU  KNOW  I 
HAVE  NO  HEAD  FOR  BUSINESS. 
I'M  JUST  A  SIMPLE  COUNTRY  GIRL 
WHO  LOVES  HER  QUARTERLY 
DIVIDENDS.  HOPE  YOU  MAKE  IT 
TO  STONEFIELD  SAFELY.  I'LL  BE 
WAITING. 

DOROTHY 


How  to  select 
the  ideal 
Christmas  gift 

No  man  has  a  complete  hat  wardroil 

Some  men  are  content  to  have  on 
or  two  hats  which  they  wear  everj 
where.  But  today  more  and  moi 
men  know  the  satisfaction  of  ownin 
several  different  hat  styles  to  chang 
for  different  occasions. 

A  basic  hat  wardrobe  contains 
business  hat,  a  dress-up  hat  and 
sport  hat  or  cap  for  leisure  wean, 
However,  a  complete  hat  wardrob 
includes  hats  that  blend  with  blm 
grey,  brown  and  tan  clothing. 

To  be  sure  that  man  of  yours  hi 
the  proper  hat  for  every  occasi 
give  him  a  Lee  Gift  Certificate-am 
suggest  a  style  or  color  his  war( 
robe  is  lacking.  He's  sure  to  appri 
ciate  it  .  .  .  and  you'll  be  proud  o: 
your  gift  every  time  he  wears  it. 
FREEl  Handsome,  valuable  hat  brusl 
worth  $1.  It's  our  Christmas  gift 
you.  Just  bring  this  ad  to  any 
Hat  dealer.  He'll  mail  us  your  nai 
and  address  with  this  ad  and  we 
rush  you  your  free  hat  brush. 


Look  to  Lee... L 

for  the  nevest  in  hats  . .  "^ 

for  every  place  and  face 
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DOPP-KIT  the  most  popular, 
most  practical  kit  of  all.  Holds  alt  ; 
those  hard-to-pack  toilet  ,i 

articles — yet  takes  so  little  space.   >! 
In  beautiful  top-grain  leather,     ijl 

Considerately  priced  $5.50 — $12,901 
At  better  stores  everywhere.     ■■ 
'plus  federal  excise  tax 


i 
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CHARLES  OOPMLT  4  CO.,  INC.  •  CHICiMl 
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his  Christmas. .  .put  a  Lee  under  his  tree! 

Ill    Hi    ■■" 


Lee  Smartlee...a  handsome,  pre-creased  beauty  with  exclusi\e  comfort-cushion, 
wide  leather  Ijand.  Crafted  of  fine  imported  furs...DuPont  "Aridex"  treated  for 
water  repellency  and  shape-retention.  In  smart  new  weather-proof  colors.  $10 


fioose  the  hat  he'd  choose  himself...  right  from  this  page! 


Trinity . . .  the  famous  businessman's  classic.  Pre-shaped  right  at  the  Lee  factory 
)  retain  its  good  looks  for  the  life  of  the  hat.  A  perfect  combination  of  style, 
f6rt  and  duraljiiity.  A  wonderful  hat— to  give— or  to  wear  yourself!  $10 


New  Idea!  Solve  your  gift  problems  with  a  Lee  Gift  Certificate.  Every  man  will 
welcome  a  new  Lee  Hat— and  he'll  put  to  good  use  the  Treasure  Chest  his  certificate 
came  in.  Lee  Gift  Certificates  fit  every  budget ...  $7.50,  $10,  $12.50,  $15,  $20 


bok  to 


Every  man  you  know  could  really  use  another  hat.  For.  actually  today,  different 
occasions  call  for  different  hats.  That's  why  a  Lee  makes  such  a  perfect  gift 
for  any  man  on  your  list.  You  know  he'll  appreciate  a  new,  smartly  styled 
Lee  Hat... and  he  knows  that  if  it's  made  by  Lee  it's  the  best! 

And  men . .  .here's  how  not  to  get  any  of  those  gadgets  you  don't  know  quite  what  to  do 
with  this  Christmas.  Drop  a  few  sulille  hints  that  what  you'd  like  is  a  Lee  Hal.  Better 
still . . .  play  it  safe.  Fiuy  your  own  (Christmas  present . . .  and  make  it  a  good-looking  Lee.' 


for  the  newest  in  hats . . .  for  every  place  and  face 


Wheel-chair  cases  arrive  for  work  at  Paraplegics  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  in  Franklin  Park,  111. 
The  men   drive  hand-control   autos,   shove  collapsible   chairs   to   the   street   and  swing   into   theui 

Wheel-chair    conference;    Nils   Josef  son    (left),    president    of    the    firm,    and    Dwight    Guilfoil,    its 
vice-president,    work    out    the    production    schedule    on    a    subcontract   for    electronics    equipment 


LEGIC 
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Cripples  who  scorned  charity 


By  NORMAN  CALHOUI 


WHEN  the  roof's  falling  in,  some  people,  ir 
stead  of  surrendering,  try  to  hold  it  u 
with  their  shoulders.  The  trick  is  not  easi 
to  manage  from  a  wheel  chair. 

It  is  a  trick  now  being  expertly  performed,  hov 
ever,  in  an  industrial  suburb  of  Chicago,  and  no 
by  one  person  but  by  46 — all  permanent  wheeH 
chair  cases.  Forty-one  are  paraplegics,  five  quadrii 
plegics.  In  the  past  18  months,  their  roof-proppinj 
enterprise  has  been  joined  by  more  than  50  othe 
men  and  women,  all  either  double  or  single  ar 
putees,   deaf-mutes,   blind,   spastics  or   advance] 
heart  and  arrested  TB  cases.    Of  these,  too, 
great  majority  are  bound  to  a  chair  for  life. 

These   people   comprise  the   management  an| 
most  of  the  labor  force  of  Paraplegics  Manufactu 
ing  Company,   Inc.,   an   electronics   subasserabl| 
plant  in  Franklin  Park,  Illinois.  The  concern  is  i 
only  one  in  the  United  States  financed,  launche 
and  managed  wholly  by  wheel-chair  cases  and 
spectacular  refutation  of  the  notion  that  only  ti 
ceptional  individuals  can  make  a  real  comebacj 
from  paraplegia  and  comparable  disabilities. 

The   original   organizers   were    12   paraplegic 
from  Veterans  Hospital  in  Hines,  Illinois,  anothe 
Chicago  suburb,  and  preference  in  hiring  is  stij 
given  crippled  vets.   But  the  firm  has  expanded  si 
since  it  was  started  in  February,  1951,  that  tbl 
management  has  been  compelled — to  its  great  sail 
isfaction — to  take  vets  and  nonvets  with  handicap] 
other  than  paraplegia;  and  these  now  make  up 
slight  majority  of  the  work  force.  Paraplegics,  Incl 
tries  to  draw  the  line  only  at  the  able-bodied,  ol 
whom  there  is  the  necessary  minimum  on  the  sec| 
retarial  staff,  plus  the  seventy-two-year-old  said 
manager. 

The  fact  that  this  assembly  of  handicapped  run! 
a  business,  and  a  thriving  one,  is  what  makes 
extraordinary.   In  big  cities,  there  is  always  son 
makework  for  the  disabled,  usually  at  substandanjl 
wages.    Some  concerns   farm   out  orders,   on 
charity  basis,  to  the  blind  and  the  crippled,  makln|[ 
allowance,  if  need  be,  for  inferior  production.  Bt| 
the  founders  of  Paraplegics,  Inc.,  said  "No,  than 
you"  to  both  these  jobs  and — in  defiance  of  pasi 
experience  and  the  predictions  of  rehabilitation  e>| 
perts — opened  their  own  shop.   They  did  so  on 
for-profit  basis,  in  a  field  where  success  comes  onl;| 
by  meeting  exacting  standards  of  precision. 

None  of  them  had  much  experience  in  busine 
management;  several  had  gone  from  high  schc 
to  military  service  to  hospital  without  a  chance 
do  a  day's  work  in  their  adult  lives.  To  cap  theil 
daring,  they  had  only  one  man  who  knew  an>| 
thing  whatever  about  electronics. 

Four  months  after  the  firm  incorporated,  worl 
got  under  way  with  an  order  to  assemble  sockel 
brackets  for  fluorescent  lamps.  Since  then,  its  acl 
counts  have  increased  from  two  to  40,  and  ^1 
value  of  goods  shipped  monthly  from  $2,000.11 
around  $40,000.  Giants  of  the  electronics  flell 
like  Western  Electric,  Admiral,  Stewart-Wamol 
Teletype,  the  Argonne  Atomic  Laboratory  havj 
become  steady  customers. 

The  company's  current  headaches  are  the  hapj 
piest  that  could  be  wished  for  by  any  managemeij 
not  yet  two  years  old:  how  to  get  a  night  shill 
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b  starting  their  own  factory 


I 


»der  way  to  handle  expected  new  accounts  and 
lere  to  look  for  new  plant  space. 
Every  workday  morning,  practically  everyone 
I  the  labor  force  arrives  at  the  shiny  glass-and- 
ick  plant  of  Paraplegics,  Inc.,  driving  the  gov- 
iment-issue  hand-control  cars  whose  V-stamped 
ense  plates  stand  for  "Disabled  Veteran." 
The  car  doors  swing  open,  and  out  come  not  the 
ivers,  but  their  collapsible  wheel  chairs  from  the 
ck  floor  space.  The  wheel  chairs  are  flipped  open 
they  touch  the  curb,  and  locked  firm  with  a  few 
)tions  of  the  hand. 

The  men  grip  the  tops  of  the  open  doors,  swing 
htly  from  car  seat  to  chair,  propel  themselves  up 
driveway  through  the  delivery  yard  into 
'.  plant's  back  entrance  and  swing  into  their 
ual  places  at  the  assembly  benches. 

Only  the  Wheel  Chairs  Are  Unusual 

Step  in  after  them  and  take  a  few  minutes  to 

lust  yourself  to  the  sight  of  an  entire  work  force 

wheel  chairs.  That  is  just  about  all  you  will  see 

It  is  out  of  the  ordinary.    So  far  as  production 

;  Jtines  and  end  resuhs  go,  there  is  nothing  unu- 

■  il  about  Paraplegics,  Inc.  The  management  gets 

jontract  for  this  or  that  piece  of  equipment  or 

Tiplete  unit:  a  communications  relay  for  radar, 

wire  harness  for  a  walkie-talkie,  the  timing 

chanism   for   an   automatic   milking   machine. 

,  ie  material  is  moved  to  the  benches,  the  parts 

!  assembled,  tested  and  shipped  off,  and  another 

ier  goes  on  the  line. 

As  one  of  the  men  says:  "There's  nothing  the 
lows  here  couldn't  do  around  the  average  fac- 
y,  except  get  up  the  steps  into  it." 
The  company's  present  acceptance  is  a  far  cry 
•m  the  day  when  Nils  Josefson,  a  teacher  in  a 
de  school  for  veterans,  wheeled  into  the  home 
Dwight  Guilfoil,  also  a  chair-ridden  veteran, 
i  flatly  told  him  that  the  two  of  them  could  start 
electronics  firm  and  make  a  go  of  it  with  no 
ire  help  than  they  could  get  from  other  para- 
ed  vets.  The  two  men,  both  Chicagoans,  had 
rer  before  met;  yet  Guilfoil,  whose  only  work 
)erience  had  been  as  a  commercial  artist  before 
!  war  and  as  a  Veterans  Administration  clerk 
er  it,  had  a  curious  reaction  to  Josefson's  wild 
tement:  he  believed  it. 

Fosefson,  an  electrical  engineer,  had  been  with 
neral  Electric  when  the  war  broke  out.  Then 
!nty-four,  he  volunteered  and  was  assigned  for 
cial  training  as  a  radar  technician.  At  about  the 
ne  time  Guilfoil,  then  twenty,  qualified  as  an 
ial  photographer  when  somebody  in  the  Air 
rce  noted  on  his  induction  card  that,  as  a  com- 
rcial  artist,  he  had  occasionally  done  photo 
Duching.  It  seemed  as  though  Uncle  Sam  had 
igingly  thrown  each  of  the  two  men  an  extra 
ation  of  special  training  as  a  help  in  their  post- 
r  careers. 

That  was  in  the  autumn  of  1941. 

Iliree  years  later  Josefson  was  flat  on  a  Navy 

ipital  cot.   According  to  every  reasonable  prog- 

iis,  he  was  likely  to  spend  the  rest  of  a  short 

there.   A  kamikaze  had  dived  into  his  carrier. 

Shamrock  Bay,  off  Okinawa,  and  Josefson  was 

on  the  head  by  the  wing  tank  of  one  of  the 

rier's  own  planes,  jarred  loose  when  the  suicid- 

flier  blasted  onto  the  deck.   In  the  hospital,  he 

iq.d  that  he  was  afflicted  with  double  vision — the 

t  hint  that  he  had  been  left  with  progressive 

'alysis.   A  year  of  treatment  brought  the  condi- 

PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  COLLIER'S  BY  JOHN  MENDICINO 


Robert  Hodor,  32,  reaches  for  material  brought  to   the   assembly  line   by   Angelo   Kraitzer,   30. 
Workbenches    were    designed    at    a    height    to    fit  chairs,   and   ramps  were   built   to   replace   steps 


Herbert  Johnson,  an  arbor-press   operator,   is  one 
of  the  firm's  forty-six  permanent  wheel-chair  cases 


Thomas  Lyons   opening  the  wheel   chair   in 
which    he    will    ride    to    the    assembly    line 
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Why  are  medicines 
supf>lied  in  these  "forms  ^i 


9 


M 
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Pictured  above  are  some  of  the  forms  in  which 
medicines  are  prescribed  by  your  doctor  and 
dispensed  by  your  pharmacist. 

A.  Tablet — this  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
forms  of  medication.  In  fact,  about  one-third  of 
all  prescriptions  filled  today  specify  tablets.  They 
are  widely  used  primarily  because  of  their  sta- 
bility, accuracy  of  dosage,  convenience  of  use, 
and  rapidity  of  absorption  in  the  body. 

B.  Ointment — medicines  for  external  use  are 
often  prescribed  in  the  form  of  ointments  which 

Copyright  1053 — ^Ptrke,  Davis  &  Company 


coat  the  skin  and  "hold"  the  active  drugs  in 
the  particular  area  where  needed.  Ointments 
are  used  for  many  purposes,  particularly  as 
antiseptic  and  protective  agents. 

C.  Ampoule — drugs  used  for  injections  are 
frequently  packaged  in  sterile,  flame-sealed  glass 
ampoules.  This  is  because  such  preparations 
must  be  carefully  preserved,  and  protected 
against  every  possibility  of  contamination. 

D.  Liquid — many  of  the  medicines  prescribed 
today  are  dispensed  as  liquids  or  solutions. 


These  are  considered  ideal  forms  of  medicatj 
because  the  ingredients  can  be  dissolved 
blended  thoroughly.  Another  advantage  is  tl 
liquids  or  solutions  can  be  administered  easl 
by  common  measures — such  as  by  the  teaspcl 
and  medicine  dropper. 

E.  Capsule — drugs  to  be  taken  in  powde: 
form,  as  well  as  certain  liquid  medicines, 
frequently  dispensed  ih  gelatin  capsules.  1 
capsule  insures  accurate  dosage,  and  also  elii 
nates  unpleasant  taste.  Many  vitamin  prepa 
lions,  for  example,  are  supplied  in  capsule  foi 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Research  and  Manufacturing  Laboratories,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Since  1866,  physicians  have  prescribed  and  pharmacists  have  dispensed 
medicines  manufactured  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Company.  Among  the  more  than  a 
thousand  products  bearing  the  world-famous  Parke-Davis  label  are  Antibiotics, 
Biologicals,  Chemotherapeutic  Agents,  Endocrlnes,  Pharmaceutical  Prepara- 
tions, Surgical  Dressings,  and  Vitamin  Products.  If  you  will  ask  your  physician 
or  your  pharmacist  about  their  quality,  he  will  tell  you  that  each  needs  no  fur- 
ther recommendation  than  the  simple  statement:  "It  is  a  Parke-Davis  product." 
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labor  remodeled  a  factory  free,  big  business  placed  orders 
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tn  under  partial  control,  but  his  legs 
rnained  almost  useless. 
\  few  months  after  he  was  invalided 
c:  of  the  Navy  and  returned  to  Chi- 
c;o,  his  wife  died  of  leukemia,  leaving 
hri  a  one-year-old  daughter  to  support. 
}  brought  his  parents  to  live  with  his 
c  Id  and  himself  and  took  a  job  teach- 
1  electronics  in  a  trade  school  set  up 
lider  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

Polio  Relieved  by  Iron  Lung 

juilfoil  fell  victim  to  polio  while 
V  ting  his  family  on  leave  from  Des- 
e  Center  Air  Base,  California.  (He 
bl  a  wife  and  two  children  when  he 
e  isted,  and  has  six  children  today.)  At 
(t  the  paralysis  was  general,  but  after 
tlie  months  in  an  iron  lung,  he  spon- 
feously  recovered  except  for  the  abil- 
ii  to  use  his  legs  "and  maybe  a  few 
nscles  here  and  there  in  my  arms  and 
I  ulders." 

Jack  in  Chicago,  Guilfoil  hoped  to 
c  ry  on  as  a  free-lance  commercial  art- 
ii  but  his  right  thumb  had  been  too 
wikened  by  polio  to  permit  more  than 
aew  hours'  work  a  day.  So  he  put 
■  ly  his  drawing  board  and  settled  for 
e  king  in  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tii.  The  work  gave  him  a  familiarity 
n'l  business  routines  which  he  would 
nn  be  able  to  use,  but  Guilfoil  does 
n  report  that  this  cheering  thought 
0  urred  to  him  at  the  time. 

n  1950  he  and  his  family  moved  into 
1 3use  which  they  had  drawn  on  their 
k  savings  to  build.  It  incorporated 
S)cial  features  to  make  it  livable  for 
sueone  who  can't  get  around  on  foot: 
nips  instead  of  stairs;  extra-wide 
d  rways    with    swinging    doors;    and 


handrails  to  facilitate  shaving,  wash- 
ing and  dressing.  Josefson,  who  wanted 
to  build  a  similar  house,  had  been  ad- 
vised by  VA  headquarters  in  Chicago 
to  look  at  Guilfoil's.  That  was  how  the 
meeting  of  the  two  men  came  about. 

Josefson  had  then  been  teaching  for 
over  a  year.  All  his  pupils  were  vets, 
though  few  had  serious  handicaps.  The 
absence  of  disabled  students  bothered 
Josefson.  He  felt  that  if  he  could  teach, 
others  similarly  disadvantaged  could 
learn.  Many  operations  in  the  school 
workshops  were  such  that  even  the 
blind  could  do  them  perfectly  well  after 
training;  why  couldn't  the  partially  par- 
alyzed, too,  perhaps  after  some  simple 
adjustments  of  machinery? 

Meanwhile,  Guilfoil  had  been  trying 
to  think  of  some  business  venture  in 
which  people  like  himself  might  fit.  But 
he  hadn't  been  able  to  think  of  one  un- 
til Josefson,  at  their  first  encounter, 
outlined  his  plan  for  an  electronics  fac- 
tory. "There's  no  reason,"  Josefson  de- 
clared, "why  we  couldn't  get  enough  of 
the  fellows  together,  pool  our  funds, 
set  up  the  business  and  run  it  for  our- 
selves." 

As  an  electronics  specialist,  he  saw 
that  postwar  rearmament  was  bound  to 
mean  a  teeming  demand  for  all  sorts  of 
new  instruments.  Trained  labor  in  this 
field  was  scarce;  the  prime  contractors 
would  be  hard  put  to  meet  their  com- 
mitments. A  subcontractor  with  a 
trained  assembly  line  might  win  a  fair 
competitive  edge.  Josefson  would  bring 
his  technical  and  teaching  skills  to  the 
enterprise;  Guilfoil  would  share  in  the 
chores  of  management. 

"Let's  do  it,"  Guilfoil  agreed. 

The  two  laid  their  plans  before  12 
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*'HeM  make  a  wonderful  husband  except 
for  one  thing  ...  he  already  is  a  husband'' 


KATE  08ANN 


Other  paralyzed  vets,  at  a  meeting  in  a 
suburban  American  Legion  hall.  All 
were  hot  for  the  idea.  Many  paraplegics 
grow  apathetic  after  groping  unsuccess- 
fully for  escape  from  makework,  occu- 
pational therapy  and  boredom.  But  it 
was  impossible  for  these  veterans  to 
mistake  the  competence  with  which  Jo- 
sefson discussed  the  problems  involved, 
and  the  organizational  plans  he  and 
Guilfoil  had  worked  out  made  sense. 

The  next  meeting  included  40  mem- 
bers of  the  paralyzed  vets  association 
from  the  Hines  Hospital.  Most  were  old 
acquaintances  of  Josefson  and  Guilfoil. 
In  answer  to  a  questionnaire,  a  majority 
agreed  either  to  work  or  invest  in  the 
company.  Many  agreed  to  do  both; 
some  offered  to  take  stock  instead  of 
salary.  They  also  stipulated  the  need 
for  a  suburban  location  for  the  factory; 
when  paraplegics  drive  their  own  hand- 
control  cars,  they  prefer  to  avoid  city 
traffic. 

The  firm  was  incorporated  for  $7,- 
500,  with  pledges  for  an  additional 
$15,000.  Josefson  became  president, 
Guilfoil  secretary-treasurer.  The  next 
step:  to  find  a  ground-level  factory, 
within  budget  range,  that  could  be  re- 
modeled to  their  requirements.  Even- 
tually, they  came  upon  the  Franklin 
Park  site,  which  contained  a  run-down 
shop  with  about  5,000  square  feet  of 
space.  They  rented  it  for  $225  a  month, 
with  a  six-year  option  to  buy. 

At  no  time  had  the  new  company 
asked  any  favors  in  getting  launched. 
Now,  unsolicited,  came  a  big  lift.  Be- 
cause paraplegics  need  special  plumb- 
ing facilities,  the  officers  went  to  see 
Steve  Bailey,  head  of  the  Chicago 
Plumbers  Union  and  a  weighty  influ- 
ence in  local  AFL  circles.  Bailey,  whose 
surface  manner  is  not  conspicuously 
tender,  noted  down  their  specifications 
without  comment,  then  invited  them 
to  a  forthcoming  civil-defense  rally. 
There,  he  flabbergasted  them  with  a 
matter-of-fact  announcement  that  the 
Building  Trades  Council — a  roundup 
of  Chicago's  bricklayers,  carpenters, 
electricians  and  plumbers — had  agreed 
to  do  the  whole  remodeling  job,  to  do  it 
quickly  and  to  do  it  free. 

Union  Men  Donate  Their  Time 

"You  should  have  seen  how  it  turned 
out,"  Guilfoil  recalls.  "The  bricklayers 
and  carpenters  started  trying  to  outdo 
one  another.  They  got  to  donating  over- 
time on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and 
ended  by  adding  a  new  front  to  the 
building,  with  extra  office  space.  We 
thought  we  wouldn't  need  it;  they 
thought  we  would.  Boy,  were  they  right! 

"When  the  electricians  came  to  patch 
up  the  wiring,  they  ripped  it  all  out,  in- 
stead, and  gave  us  a  whole  new  wiring 
system  and  banks  of  fluorescent  light. 
There  was  no  contract  with  anyone: 
when  material  was  needed,  the  unions 
went  to  the  supply  sources  and  got  us 
the  best,  at  cost,  and  many  suppliers 
gave  it  free.  We  ended  up  with  a  new 
cement  floor,  a  driveway,  a  new  sanita- 
tion system,  air-compressing  equipment 
and  special  heating  facilities  to  keep  the 
temperature  right  at  leg-height. 

"You  have  to  remember,"  Guilfoil 
adds,  "that  ours  wasn't  routine  work. 
Our  factory  has  to  have  various  special 
provisions.  Ramps  instead  of  stairs  are 
just  one  item;  in  addition,  every  passage 
has  to  be  wide  enough  for  wheel  chairs 
to  get  through;  workbenches  have  to  be 
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WONDER! 


A  smart  idea,  (warmth!),  talt««  en  a  smart  n«w 
appearance  in  the  all-new  "ICEBAK"  coat  .  .  . 
the  newest  in  Drybak's  Fall-Winter  line  de- 
signed to  meet  the  ever-increasing  trend  to 
good-looking,  easy-lo-live-in  casual  outerwear 
the  year  round.  Popular  thigh-length,  Mouton 
collar,  wool-rayon  cravenetted  shell  in  navy, 
taupe  or  gray,  shearling  body  lining,  red  wool 
skirt  t  in  iog,  wool  quiltsloeve  lining.  About  $49. 95, 
at  these  and  other  /coding  men's  wear  and 
department  stores: 

GIMBELS.  Nrw  York,  N.  Y. 

JACOB   HEED  &   SOS,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

THE    IIECHT   CO..    Ballimor.-.    Mel. 

LEWIS  &  THOS.  SALTZ,  Inc., 

Washington,  D.  C.  ' 

l>1cFARLI>S,  Rorhesler,  N.Y'. 
RATCLIFF  &  SWARTZ.  Inc..  Herrisburg,  Pa. 

THE    URYBAK    COnPORATlON 

BINCHAMTON,    NEW    YORK 

NEW    YORK   SHOW  ROOM  :    437    FIFTH    AVENUE 
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STORES 

PROVIDE  BETTER  COMFORT  FOR  YOU 

.  .  .  wich  Reznor  gas  unit  heaters.  You 
have  seen  many  of  these  units  in  your 
favorite  stores.  They  block  out  chill  at 
the  entrance  and  provide  lively  warmth 
in  every  part  of  the  building.  .  .  .  Heat 
is  made  in  the  unit  and  fan-blown  to  the 
area  where  you  are  shopping  .  .  . 
it's  REZNOR  comfort. 
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GAS  UNIT  HEATERS 
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Gai  Unit  Hmmter 


tier's  for  December  6,  1952 


REZNOR  MANUFACTURING   CO. 

30      UNION    ST.     .     MERCER,   PENNA. 
Send  me  20-page  c*t*log  in  fvll  color 
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Every  meal  of  the  day  you  can 
enjoy  foods  made  with  dextrose 
food-energy  sugar.  Leading 
producers  use  dextrose  to  improve 
the  flavor,  texture  and  quality  of 
the  foods  they  prepare  for  you^ 
at  no  extra  cost. 

What  is  dextrose? 

It  is  a  pure  white,  sparkling  sugar — the  sugar 
your  body  uses  directly  for  energy.  Under  the 
trade  name  of  Cerelose,  it  is  sold  to  many 
producers  of  fine  foods  throughout  America. 

CORIV   PRODUCTS   REFINING    COMPANY 

leading  producers  of . . . 
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'he  paraplegics  are  raising  families,  may  start  a  housing  project 


'  a  height  to  fit  the  chairs  up  against 

in.   Equipment  that  gets  hot  has  to 

painted   red:    otherwise,    someone 

ght   rest   a    paralyzed    arm    or    leg 

i  jjainst  it  and  not  know  he  was  being 

Irned." 

All  told,  the  unions  had  contributed 
iout  $15,000  worth  of  labor  and  ma- 
I  ials,  free,  by  the  time  the  building 
MS  ready  for  production  on  June  1st. 
le  new  company  already  had  its 
ndest  first  order — assembling  socket 
Ipckets  for  fluorescent  lamps.  About 
dozen  persons  were  at  work,  and 
,1  civic  and  veterans'  groups  in 
nklin  Park  got  busy  trying  to  find 
t-floor  rooms  and  apartments  for 
se  who  wanted  to  move  away  from 
hospital.  Some  of  them  are  still 
ing  to  lick  the  housing  problem  by 
ing  their  own  building  project. 

Training  the  First  Workers 

During  the  remodeling  of  the  factory, 
liefson  was  already  at  work  in  a  cor- 
of  the  plant  with  the  first  workers 
Ijoin  the  staflf — men  like  Jim  Price,  a 
Igro  ex-Marine  who  is  a  stockholder 
Iwell  as  benchworker,  and  Jim  Het- 
r,  once  a  superintendent  in 
jmeat-packing    plant,    who 
walked  into  an  artillery 
rage  on  Cebu. 
Josefson  not  only  had  to 
|in  men  who  couldn't  tell  a 
nmunications    relay    from 
|at's  cradle,  but  also  to  con- 
pneumatic  and  other  ma- 
Ine  tools  from  foot  to  hand 
pration  and  to  make  vari- 
minor    accommodations 
[the  equipment.    His  work 
Id  ofT:  the  contractors  who 
placed  the  first  small  test 
pers  passed  the  word  that 
jobs    coming    off    Para- 
Igics,  Inc.'s,  assembly  line 
Jtched  those  of  any  other 
contractor.  This  assurance 
|>ught  in  Western  Electric 
1  Admiral  Radio,  and  soon 
Navy  Signal  Corps  and 
Argonne  Lab  followed  as 
idy  customers.    Last  June 
lib,  the  shop  was  able  to 
])w  a  net  profit  of  $20,000 
I  against  a  $7,500  loss  for 
previous    year     (during 
[ich,  however,  it  was  get- 
organized  and  had  only 
nonth's  full  production). 

le  factory  now  has  seven 

|embly  benches,  all  it  can 

and  still  leave  aisle  space 

the  wheel  chairs.    There 

16  workers  to  a  bench, 

1st  of  them  doing  a  fairly 

Icting    kind    of    soldering 

]rk,  which  involves  anneal- 

thin    wire    to    miniscule 

ds.  Others  do  sleaving  and 

Illation,  or  operate  lathing 

wire-cutting    machines, 

ver  screw  drivers  and  drill 

sses;  a  few  do  straight  as- 

ably  work. 

Vs  members  of  the  local 

btrical-workers  union,  they 

I  standard  rates  of  pay.  For 

solderers,  this  amounts  to 

135  an  hour,  the  national 

prage,  and  higher  than  the 

in  some  Chicago  shops. 

clear  that  the  plant  per- 

|inel  is  well  satisfied  in  other 

ects,  too,  although  there 


is  no  attempt  to  make  working  condi- 
tions easy  beyond  two  10-minute  coffee 
breaks  and  an  intercom  system  which 
brings  in  music  on  FM  and  big  sports 
events  like  the  World  Series.  An  em- 
ployees' relations  committee  handles 
events  like  picnics,  bowling  and  Christ- 
mas parties,  but  most  recreation  is  left 
to  the  individual,  who  as  often  as  not 
is  too  busy  with  his  growing  family  in 
his  off  time  to  have  any  problems  in 
this  regard. 

Workers  are  recruited  through  vari- 
ous VA  branches,  the  Illinois  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  personal 
acquaintance;  but  mounting  orders 
have  compelled  the  management  to  put 
occasional  ads  in  the  Chicago  papers. 
Training  is  usually  only  a  matter  of 
weeks,  since  the  work  requires  manual 
dexterity  rather  than  any  special  skills. 

Five  quadriplegics — men  who  have 
lost  the  use  of  all  four  limbs,  instead  of 
two  as  in  paraplegia — were  referred  to 
the  company  as  potential  workers.  They 
seemed  at  first  to  present  a  baffling 
problem,  but  all  five  had  retained  some 
limited  use  of  their  hands.  With  a  lit- 
tle extra  training,  they  picked  up  enough 
skill  in   the  various  operations  to  be 
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I  WAS  MAROONED 
ON  AN 

ARCTIC  ICECAP 

By  Capt.  C.  W.  Stover,  USAF 


A  wing  scrapes  the  snow-packed  ground  and 
suddenly  the  age  of  aviation  becomes  the 
Ice  Age  as  the  plane  crashes  in  a  frozen 
wasteland — five  times  the  size  of  France. 
Then  stillness.  It  is  20  below  zero.  Three 
men  are  in  agonizing  pain.  Escape  seenib 
impossible.  The  account  of  their  eight  days 
of  torture,  sacrifice  and,  finally,  daring 
rescue    are    in    the    next    issue    of   Collier's 


shifted  to  inspecting  precision  work,  a 
job  requiring  only  the  ability  to  grasp 
an  object  and  examine  it  visually. 

Occasionally,  the  able-bodied  apply 
at  Paraplegics,  Inc.,  and  one  or  two 
have  been  on  the  payroll  at  various 
times.  But  Guilfoil  and  Josefson  con- 
tinue their  policy  of  favoring  the  handi- 
capped. The  practice  has  proved  even 
better  business  than  they  initially 
thought.  The  time  expended  in  train- 
ing an  amputee  with  no  previous  work 
experience,  or  in  demonstrating  proc- 
esses to  a  deaf-mute  (the  work  force 
includes  two  sisters  from  a  family  of 
seven  deaf-mutes),  is  paid  back  in  extra 
loyalty  and  concentration  on  the  job. 

A  windfall  which  has  enabled  the 
company  to  grow  faster  came  early  this 
year  when  a  representative  of  the  Illi- 
nois Vocational  Rehabilitation  office 
dropped  in.  The  VR  people  were  hav- 
ing their  usual  trouble  convincing  busi- 
ness managements  that  they  could  use 
the  extremely  disabled;  could  Para- 
plegics, Inc.,  keep  more  lineworkers 
busy  if  it  added  some  power  tools  to 
process  preparatory  work  (like  wire 
cutting)  faster? 

The  company  had  bought  all  its  own 
tools;  it  makes  its  own  jigs 
and  fixtures,  designed  by  Jo- 
sefson to  eliminate  foot  ma- 
nipulation. But,  with  funds 
suppHed  by  the  state  and  fed- 
eral VR  offices,  it  installed  a 
power  lathe,  milling  machines 
and  ■  other  automatic  equip- 
ment which  have  enabled  it 
to  step  up  on-the-job  training 
and  employ  about  eight  of 
every  10  handicapped  re- 
ferred by  the  VR. 

Maimed  Men  from  Korea 


The  men  are  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Jim  Hetver,  the 
ex-packing-plant  foreman  who 
was  one  of  the  original  12 
founders  of  the  firm.  Now  in 
his  forties,  Jim  serves  as  an 
understanding  elder  to  the 
youthful  paraplegics  coming 
back  from  Korea  in  pro- 
portionately greater  numbers 
than  they  did  from  World 
War  II. 

"It's  funny  to  say  it,"  Jim 
tells  you,  "but  the  govern- 
ment can  sort  of  spoil  a  dis- 
abled vet.  Maybe  I'm  different 
because  I've  worked  before. 
These  kids  coming  back  from 
Korea,  they  never  worked  be- 
fore they  were  drafted,  and 
they're  bitter  at  what  hap- 
pened. That's  natural.  Right 
now  they  don't  want  to  work. 
But  they'll  get  over  it." 

This  generalization  about 
the  younger  vets  doesn't  ap- 
ply to  twenty-two-year-olds 
like  Julius  Beck,  a  onetime 
grocery  clerk  whose  Korean 
experience  netted  him  100 
fragments  of  metal  in  his 
back,  most  of  them  still  there. 

Julius  is  in  physical  pain 
all  the  time.  His  back  stiffens 
and  aches  unpredictably,  and 
his  feet,  swollen  and  burning, 
are  so  tender  that  he  often 
can't  take  his  shoes  off  even 
to  go  to  sleep.  Nevertheless, 
he  makes  it  to  Paraplegics, 
Inc.,  most  mornings,  because 
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self-winding 

watch 


For  Her 
17  jewels 
$57.50' 


Federal  Tax  Included 


Many  other  handsome  styles  from  $22.50 
At  Selected  Jewelers  Everywhere 

CALVERT  WATCH  CO. 

681  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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Toni  Playwav  Kit     'V« 
With  Each  Toni  Doll      . 

At  better  doll  deptsl 


IT'S  A  WONDERFUL  TOY  .  .  .  IT'S 


RELIEVES 
HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS  PAIN 
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Here's  Why. 

Anacin®  is  like  a  doctor's 
prescription.  That  Is,  Anacin  contains  not 
one  but  a  combination  of  medically  proved 
active  ingredients.  Anacin  is  specially  com- 
pounded to  give  FAST,  LONG  LASTING 
relief.    Don't    wait.    Buy    Anacin    today. 
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Light  up  his  heart 

with  color 'bright 

TruVal 


sport  shirts 


Light  on  the  budget^  too— 


Corduroy.  A  plush  gift  to  adorn  his 
nibs'  ribs.  Handsomely  tailored  witii 
short  point  collar  and  flap  pockets.  Fine 
wale  corduroy,  in  12  dashing  colors 
flashed  by  bulbs  at  right.  Only  $5.95. 


Gab-Cord  Pullover.  A  brilliant  idea! 
Rich  ])lack  gabardine  combined  with 
bright  corduroy  and  ocean  pearl  buttons 
makes  a  striking  contrast.  Choice  of 
4  corduroy  colors  in  bulbs  below.  $4.95. 
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Wool-Warmor.  A  shirt  to  warm  the 
cockles  of  any  man's  heart.  100%  wool 
handsomed  up  with  2-button  cuffs, 
short  point  collar  and  flap  pockets. 
In  5  sparkling  colors  shown  in  bulbs 
above.  Luxury  at  an  easy  price... $7.50 


Shirt  and  Tio  Set.  Houndstooth  suede 
shirt  of  .Sanfofized  flannel  and 
matching  tie  with  diagonal  stripe  in 
solid  color.  Gift  packed  in  window-pane 
box  with  Christmas  card  and  mistletoe 
sprig  enclosed.  4  bulbs  at  left 
.show  colors.  Complete  set... $3.95. 


Trul^l 

Ask  for  TruVal  men's  wear  at  your  local  men's  store  or  write 
N         Tru Vnl,  281  Fijth  Avenue.  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Many  tvorher-otvners  live  on  $alf*)« 


it's  not  only  work,  but  "the  first  work  I 
ever  liked,  sir."  Like  everyone  else  on 
the  payroll,  he  has  had  to  conquer  the 
secret  fear  that  the  long  period  of  hospi- 
talization had  made  him  unfit  for  a  job. 
But  he's  gaining  confidence.  "Yes,  sir, 
the  first  couple  of  weeks  I  got  lots  of  re- 
jects, but  now  they  don't  take  nothing 
back." 

Beck's  service  hang-over  of  "yes, 
sirs,"  and  "no,  sirs,"  fills  Jim  Hetver 
with  good-humored  impatience.  "Re- 
lax, sonny,"  he  says,  banging  the 
younger  vet  on  what  is  presumably  a 
shrapnel-free  shoulder;  "forget  the  'sir' 
stuff;  there  aren't  any  officers  here." 

Julius  grins  shyly  and  turns  back  to 
the  wire  network  on  which  he  is  doing 
a  sleaving  and  insulation  job. 

A  Discouraged  Job  Seeker 

On  the  bench  next  to  Beck  is  Harold 
Johnson,  a  23-year-old  redhead  from 
Wisconsin.  He  is  not  a  vet,  but  was 
crippled  by  polio  while  a  railway  mail 
clerk.  After  he  got  out  of  the  hospital, 
Johnson  says,  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half 
applying  for  work  at  small  plants  in  his 
South  Side  neighborhood.  -He  never 
got  beyond  a  first  interview  until  the 
VR  sent  him  to  Guilfoil.'  Like  most  of 
the  other  youngsters,  including  Beck 
and  Beverly  Estee,  a  25-year-old  ex- 
woman  Marine  who  was  crippled  in  an 
automobile  accident  while  in  service, 
Johnson  is  still  visibly  fighting  through 
the  shock  of  disablement  and  his  lack  of 
experience,  toward  the  healthy  tomor- 
row of  World  War  II  vets  like  Hetver, 
Ed  Danish  and  Louis  Dokupi!. 

Danish,  who  is  29,  wait  out  of  school 
into  the  paratroopers,  and  out  of  a 
transport  plane  over  North  Africa  into 
a  machine-gun  Hurst  which  took  off  his 
left   leg  and  right  foot.    He  spent   14 


months  in  Percy  Jones  Hospital  at 
tie  Creek.  Michigan. 

There  is  a  difference  in  attitude] 
tween  the  paraplegics  in  the  plant 
amputees  like  Louis  Dokupil,  who 
move   around   without  a   wheel  cH 
The  paraplegics  have  to  accept  the 
that    being   chair-bound    creates 
though  not  often  insuperable,  probl 
in  a  normal  job  situation.    But  Dol 
knows  that  there  are  dozens  of  jobi 
scores  of  factories,  that  he  can  fil 
well  as  anyone,  and  resents  the  fact 
he  was  never  given  a  chance  to  pro' 

A  chunky  ex-truckdriver  in  his 
thirties,  Dokupil  went  out  on  patn 
Holland  in  1945  and  he  stepped 
half-pound  box-mine  of  TNT. 
conscious,  he  watched  his  own  righi 
and  the  leg  of  the  soldier  next  to 
blown  into  the  air  and  fall  to  the  gri 
yards  from  where  he  was  lying.  He 
laid  up  well  over  a  year,  was  dischai 
in  November,  1946,  and  spent  the  ;l 
few  years  "filling  out  job  forms  )r 
somebody  to  throw  in  the  wasteba  et 
after  I  left  his  office."  He  did  his  rn 
making  Disabled  Vets  car  tags,  butjjt 
on  the  Paraplegics,  Inc.,  payroll  |/e 
months  ago  as  a  solderer. 

Since  then,  he  has  earned  three  ra  j, 
a  welcome  reward  for  a  man  wlke 
second  child  is  three  months  old  ^d 
who  is  saving  to  make  the  down  jy 
ment  on  a  house.  Dokupil,  who  woul  ii't 
go  out  of  his  way  to  butter  up  any(e, 
is  forthright  in  his  satisfaction.  "I  ;e 
to  work  in  this  place.  My  bosses  -e 
good.  They  give  you  a  chance."  lit 
only  complaint  is  an  amused  one  al  jl 
the  wheel-chair  traffic  at  closing  tie. 
"You  can  be  run  over  without  lea'jg 
this  place — just  stand  in  front  of  ke 
doorway  when  the  closing  whjii 
blows." 

The  letterhead  of  Paraplegics,  I 
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"George  doesn't  usually  say  anything  about 
the  way  I  spend  money  .  .  .  he's  too  dazed' 
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^^^  their  dividends  for  a  rainy  day 


je;5  the  slogan  "Not  Sympathy  But 
Jpjrtunity."  GuilfoU  expands  a  bit 
miis  theme: 

"he  basic  story  is  always  pretty 

nijii  the  same.    Most  of  the  fellows 

nied  the  services  around  eighteen  or 

lirfeen;  they  were  in  two  or  three 

cii,  often  were  hospitalized  as  much 

s  *e.  Most  felt  that  they  were  washed 

0  s  far  as  employment  went;  by  this 

ff   they  were  in  their  late  twenties 

ntttiany  had  no  work  record. 

'"hen,  too,  the  life  expectancy  of 

anlegics  used  to  be  set  at  about  five 

But  lots  of  us  have  outlived  that 

and  now  nobody  can  say,  with 

ledical  care  available,  how  much 

r  it  will  be;  for  many,  not  much 

f  at  all,  than  a  normal  lifetime. 

ere  we're  all  in  the  same  boat;  we 

ant  to  prove  to  ourselves  that  we 


fewer  than  70,000  have  been  placed  in 
new  jobs  by  rehabilitation  efforts.  The 
President  mentioned  these  figures  in 
the  course  of  presenting  Nils  Josefson 
with  a  $5,000  trophy  for  the  year's 
"outstanding  achievement"  by  a  handi- 
capped American. 

At  this  distance  from  their  start,  Jo- 
sefson and  Guilfoil  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult, if  it  weren't  for  the  stream  of 
visitors  to  the  plant,  to  remember  that 
theirs  is  something  of  a  triumph  among 
U.S.  factories.  They  see  their  enter- 
prise primarily  as  a  young,  thriving 
business  with  the  usual  problems  and 
rewards.  Many  of  the  theoretical  stum- 
bling blocks  have  just  melted  away. 

The  supposedly  elaborate  job  of 
"adapting"  work  conditions  turned  out 
to  be,  in  many  respects,  absurdly  sim- 
ple.   For  example,  getting  desks  to  fit 


"I'll  bet  when  ehe  drives  her  husband 
to  work  from  now  on  she'll  make 
sure  the  car's  got  plenty  of  gas  .  . 


JOHN  DEMP8EY 


jo  a  good  job.  Our  principal 
Itive  is  to  provide  a  place  of  em- 
pent  for  paraplegics  and  other 
capped,  and  prove  that  it  can  be 
lat  a  profit.  It's  important  that  so 
I  of  our  people  are  not  merely  earn- 
plaries,  but  are  building  up  stock 
on  which  they  may  be  able  to 
I  at  times  when  they  may  not  be 

work." 

bope  which  Josefson  and  Guilfoil 

he  rehabilitation  experts  share  is 

Ithe   Paraplegics,    Inc.,    idea   will 

Ion  elsewhere.  People  have  come 

pdy  the  plant  from  most  of  the 

and  from  as  far  off  as  Finland 

Austria.    In  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 

lie  Supreme  Engineering  Corpora- 

|ias  been  founded  by  a  couple  of 

sdied    executives,    but    employs 

I  paraplegics.     The    United    Mine 

lers  have  been  working  for  years 

Irehabilitation  groups  to  train  their 

Ided  members. 

|w  important  the  problem  is  can 
from  President  Truman's  state- 
last  September  4th,  that  250,000 
icans  were  disabled  in  1951,  but 

r*»  for  December  6,  1952 


a  wheel  chair  hasn't  required  the  order- 
ing of  specially  designed  ones;  it  has 
merely  involved  taking  the  center 
drawer  out  of  any  standard  desk. 

At  the  beginning,  Josefson  and  Guil- 
foil assumed  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  a  nurse  in  attendance.  But  they 
got  under  way  without  hiring  one,  and 
no  one  has  ever  needed  a  nurse.  Then, 
too,  it  was  agreed  to  have  a  bell  rung 
at  intervals,  to  remind  the  paralyzed 
to  shift  positions  and  thus  prevent  body 
sores. 

"It's  ridiculous  that  we  ourselves 
were  almost  taken  in  by  that  one," 
Guilfoil  says  with  a  grin.  "But  we 
never  got  around  to  buying  the  bell. 

"We  were  sure  that  we'd  have  trou- 
ble about  workmen's  compensation, 
too.  No  one  had  tipped  us  off  that  the 
insurance  companies  had  the  same 
rates  for  the  handicapped  and  the 
able-bodied. 

"It's  true  that  one  of  us  put  in  a 
claim  right  after  we  got  into  produc- 
tion, for  a  hand  injury.  The  claimant 
was  the  only  able-bodied  man  then  on 
our  staff."  j^j^M. 
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COLGATE 

Chlorophyll  Toothpaste 
DESTROYS  BAD  BREATH 

Originating  in  the  Mouth. 


Here  is  tlie  magic  power  of 
chlorophyll  to  destroy  bad  breath 
originating  in  the  mouth!  Colgate 
Chlorophyll  Toothpaste  in  most 
cases  acts  quickly  .  .  .  acts  thor- 
oughly . . .  and  the  purifying  action 
lasts  for  hours!  Keeps  your  breath 
sweet  and  fresh  longer! 


J 


Now!  Tlie  Fujj  Benefits  of  a 

Cliloropliyll*Tootlipaste  in  a  New, 
Exclusive  Colgate  Formulo ! 


Now  Colgate  brings  you  wonder-work- 
ing chlorophyll  in  the  finest  chlorophyll 
toothpaste  that  146  years  of  experience 
can  create  .  .  .  Colgate  Chlorophyll 
Toothpaste! 

How  Colgate  Makes  Chlorophyll  Work  For  Voul 

Nature  herself  makes  chlorophyll  and 
puts  it  in  all  green  plants  to  enable  them 
to  live  and  grow.  But  science  must 
break  down  this  natural  chlorophyll 
into  a  usable,  effective  form  (water- 
soluble  chlorophyllins)  —  before  it  can 
help  you  against  bad  breath,  tooth  de- 
cay, common  gum  disorders. 

That's  why  Colgate's  experience  and 
skill  in  creating  an  exclusive  formula  is 
important  to  you.  In  new  Colgate 
Chlorophyll  Toothpaste  you  get  the 
benefits  of  these  water-soluble  chloro- 
phyllins in  a  safe,  pleasant  form! 

For  real  help  against  bad  breath  orig- 
inating in  the  mouth  .  .  .  common  gum 
disorders  .  .  .  tooth  decay  .  .  .  use 
Colgate  Chlorophyll  Toothpaste  after 
eating.  It's  the  finest  chlorophyll  tooth- 
paste the  world's  largest  maker  of  qual- 
ity dentifrices  can  produce! 


COLGATE'S  GUARANTEE: 

Try  Colgate  Chlorophyll  Toothpaste 
for  one  week.  If  you're  not  satisfied 
that  it's  the  most  effective,  pleasant- 
est  chlorophyll  toothpaste  you've 
ever  tried,  send  back  the  tube  and 
Colgate  will  give  you  dnunle  your 
money  hack,  plus  postage!  Colgate- 
Palmolive- Peet  Company,  105 
Hudson  Street,  Jersey  City  2,  N.  J. 


Fights  Tooth  Decoy! 


Every  time  you  use 
Colgate  Chlorophyll 
Toothpaste  — espe- 
cially right  after  eat- 
ing— you  act  against 
the  destructive  acids 
that  are  a  cause  of 
tooth  decay  .  .  .  actu- 
ally help  retard  their 
formation ! 


Checks  Common  Gum  Disorders! 


Tests  show  chloro- 
phyll promotes 
healthy  gum  tissues. 
Colgate  Chlorophyll 
Toothpaste  brings 
you  the  effective  ben- 
efits of  chlorophyll  to 
help  you  care  for 
sore,  tender  gums. 


Tested  And 
Guaranteed  by 


•Contains  water-soluble  chlorophyllins. 


COLGATE ! 
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FANTASTI 


Trains,  buildings^  tunnels  and  dams  made  mostly  of  plastic  are  ci 


IN  THE  summer  of  1940  a  vacationist  named 
John  Yanacopolos  was  invited  to  join  in  the  an- 
nual whopper  contest  sponsored  by  the  Liars 
Club  of  Carroll  County,  New  Hampshire.  Any  ordi- 
nary man  would  have  declined,  for  the  competition 
was  formidable.  But  Mr.  Yanacopolos  was  no  ordi- 
nary man.  He  was  a  press  agent.  And,  to  him,  win- 
ning the  liars"  contest  would  be  tantamount  to  winning 
a  Pulitzer  prize. 

So  taking  a  firm  grip  on  his  longbow,  Mr.  Yana- 
copolos let  fly  like  a  potted  Nostradamus.  He  fore- 
cast a  new  age  of  awesome  miracles:  an  era  where 
motorists  would  drive  around  in  dentproof,  rustproof 
cars:  where  Hollywood  stars  would  be  able  to  carry 
their  swimming  pools  along  with  them  on  tour; 
and  where  you  could  pour  highballs  on  your  Hepple- 
white  highboy  without  ruining  anything  but  the 
highball. 

Mr.  Yanacopolos,  now  a  New  York  newspaper- 
man, won.  But  (according  to  the  Carroll  County 
Liars  Club)  he  has  been  compelled  to  return  the  prize. 
Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Yanacopolos,  all  his  predic- 
tions have  come  true.  His  age  of  pipe-dream  miracles 
is  here.  It  is  more  prosaically  known  as  the  Plastic 
Age.  And  in  a  scant  dozen  years  its  achievements 
have  been  even  more  fabulous  than  the  conversion  of 
a  press  agent  into  a  prophet. 

Practically  unknown  in  1940,  the  plastics  industry 
has  grown  from  an  imdcrnourishcd  test-tube  baby  into 
a  $5,000,()00.000-a-year  industrial  giant.  It  has  el- 
bowed its  way  into  nearly  every  field  of  endeavor; 
and  with  such  persuasive  force  that  it  is  revolution- 
izing our  everyday  lives.  But  most  of  us  are  hardly 
aware  of  the  changes.  For  unlike  the  machine  age, 
which  charged  into  history  on  thundering  wheels, 
the  changes  wrought  by  plastics  have  been  more 
subtle.  And  they  are  occurring  so  swiftly  that 
they    have    already    outstripped    the    gaudiest    fan- 


tasies of  the  prophets,  including  Mr.  Yanacopi 
Derived  from  coal,  oil,  chemicals  and  gas.  jila 
have  become  the  substance  of  civilized  existe 
They  are  made  by  subjecting  these  ingredients  to 
and  pressure,  which  changes  their  molecular  struci 
Just  as  a  cook  can  bake  different  kinds  of  cak 
varying  the  recipe,  so  can  the  scientists  conco 
great  variety  of  plastics  by  altering  the  formulas.  1 
tics  can  be  as  rigid  as  steel  or  as  flexible  as  rut 
warm  as  wool  or  buoyant  as  cork.  Translucent,  tr 
parent;  a  solid  or  a  textile- — they  can  be  any  or  a 
these.  Which  is  why  so  few  of  us  recognize  thei 
plastics. 

They  are  the  most  versatile  products  knowl 
man.  And  being  man-made,  they  are  the  natural 
spring  of  the  industrial  laboratories  that  have 
science  to  industry.  Prominent  among  them 
American  Cyanamid,  U.S.  Rubber,  Rohm  &  H 
Dow  Chemical,  Tennessee  Eastman,  B.  F.  Good 
Monsanto  Chemical,  Goodyear  Tire,  E.  I.  du  Pon 
Nemours  and  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon. 

Varied  Processings  of  Raw  Plastics 

These  firms  turn  out  the  raw  plastics,  in  the  f 
of  powdered  resins,  liquids,  strips  and  sheets 
finished  products  are  either  molded  into  shape  ot 
truded  froin  machines  that  operate  like  Gargan' 
tubes  of  toothpaste.  By  such  techniques — and  v; 
tions  on  them — plastics  are  being  put  to  innumer 
uses  by  thousands  of  competing  manufacturers 

Today  their  products  range  from  truck  bodic 
ships  to  schoolrooms  (plus  the  clothes  that  tea 
wears);  from  conductors'  batons  to  Junior's  bu 
gum;  from  a  soldier's  buttons  to  a  pilot's  crash  hel 
Plastics  become  fishing  rods,  lampshades  and 
tains;  dishes,  dumbbells  and  dentures:  sewer  p: 
telephones  and  TV  sets.  They  are  also  made  into 
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By  BEN  MEIISON 


ture  of  the  industry  is  ^HUnited  only  by  the  imagination  of  man 


s  and  store  fronts;  gunstocks,  headgear  and  foot- 
r;  diapers,  baby  bottles  and  coffins — they  serve 
I  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
All  these  products  had  their  growing  pains.  But 
of  the  newest  and  most  important — plastic  pipes 
ift  scars  that  have  become  historic. 
The  first  twinges  came  when  the  aluminum  short- 
a  few  years  ago  gave  the  Air  Force  the  notion  to 
ip  Thunderbolt  fighter  planes  with  air-intake  ducts 
le  of  plywood.    James  J.  Dunne,  vice-president 

director  of  the  U.S.  Plywood  Corporation,  was 
tical.  He  pointed  out  that  plywood  was  merely 
!rs  of  wood  bonded  with  plastic  resin.  "But  if  you 
st,"  he  said,  "I'll  make  a  few  samples." 
The  Air  Force  insisted  and,  at  the  further  in- 
:nce  of  a  cocky  young  test  pilot,  decided  to  try  out 
ine's  wooden  air-intake  ducts  in  a  plane,  instead 
n  a  laboratory.  When  Dunne  beheld  the  plane 
Wright-Patterson  Field,  Ohio,  he  shook  his 
i.  The  ducts  had  been  installed  so  that  they  led 
n  the  engine  to  the  tail,  by  way  of  the  seat  in 
cockpit. 

"I'm  not  sure  plywood  can  take  it, "  he  cautioned 
test  pilot,  who  sprouted  a  major's  oak  leaf.  "So 
were  you — " 

"But   you're   not,"   said   the   brash   young   man. 
hich  is  why  this  is  being  done  my  way." 
He  flipped  the  switch  and  gunned  the  engine.    It 
kfired.   And  the  wooden  duct  exploded  under  him 

a  roar.  So  did  the  pilot,  as  the  splinters  made  a 
;et  of  his  trousers. 

["That  was  the  end  of  plywood  pipes,"  says  Dunne. 
t  the  blast  set  off  a  chain  reaction.  The  pipes  had 

bonded  with  plastic.  And  every  major  plastics 
pany  rose  to  the  challenge." 

he  result  was  a  burst  of  ideas  that  shattered  all 
ious  concepts.  Using  various  types  of  resins,  the 
ufacturers  hatched  plastic  pipes  of  startling  va- 


riety— flexible,  rigid  and  semirigid;  pipes  that  were 
resistant  to  oil,  acids  and  corrosion;  pipes  that  are 
sometimes  lighter  than  wood  and  stronger  than  steel, 
but  which  could  be  cut  with  a  hack  saw  and  easily 
lifted  by  a  child. 

First  produced  three  years  ago.  plastic  pipes  may 
someday  solve  a  host  of  problems  for  the  chemical, 
fabric,  petroleum  and  mining  industries.  They  are 
also  being  experimented  with  for  irrigation,  gas  lines 
and  sewerage  systems. 

Navy  Plans  Vessel  with  "Glass"  Pipes 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  pipes  are  the  new  rigid 
ones  developed  by  U.S.  Plywood  Corporation.  Made 
of  glass  fibers  bonded  with  plastic  resin,  they  are  only 
one  fourth  as  heavy  as  steel  and  are  unaffected  by 
dilute  chemicals  or  sea  water.  U.S.  Plywood  Cor- 
poration perfected  the  pipes  for  the  Navy — "the  Air 
Force  is  still  a  little  sensitive" — and  150-foot  sections 
were  installed  last  winter  on  various  types  of  Navy 
vessels.  The  pipes  withstood  every  test.  And  at  the 
Navy  proving  ground  at  Kure  Beach,  South  Carolina, 
they  remained  intact  during  salvos  of  gunfire.  So  en- 
thused was  the  Navy  that  it  is  now  planning  to  build 
a  mine  sweeper  equipped  almost  entirely  with  "glass" 
pipes,  and  the  vessel  may  set  a  precedent  for  our  war- 
ships of  the  future. 

The  Navy's  glass  pipes  are  just  one  compelling 
example  ot  reinforced  plastics— the  industry's  latest 
and  most  adaptable  work  horse.  As  the  name  implies, 
reinforced  plastics  are  made  by  embedding  a  back- 
bone material  in  plastic  resin.  The  material  may  be 
cotton,  rayon,  nylon  or  paper.  But  the  most  widely 
used  is  fibrous  glass,  of  which  Owens-Corning  Fiber- 
glas  Corporation  is  the  largest  producer.  Among 
others  in  the  field  are  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany; Libbey-Owens-Ford;  Perrault  Brothers;  Ferro 
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Two  engineers  stretched  an  idea  for  a  tobacco  pouch  into  a  {!» 


HOW  TO  MAKE  DRINKS  DISAPPEAR 
Serve  Cherry  KIJAFA  as  an 
aperitif ...  or  add  it  to  an 
Old  Fathioned  or  a  Man- 
hattan. Drinks  vanish.  You'll 
love  it... the  tart-sweet  taste 
of  rore  Longeskov  cherries. 
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Ask  for  Kee-yoffa 
Sol*  Distributors  in  U.  S.  A. . . .  Brownt-Yintncrs  Co.,  Inc.  N.Y.,  N.T. 
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EASY  WAY 

Rub  o  few  dropi  of 
SURLAY  on  your  hoir; 
comb;  presto  Oro0* 
g/e'Top  it  gone! 
Givei  you  new  confi- 
dence.- hold}  hair  in 
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If  he  owns    a    gun   give  him   this   handy 

HOPPE'S  GUN  CLEANING  PACK 

complece  with  every  Hoppe  Product  that  he 
needs  for  the  cleaning  and  care  of  his  fire- 
arm. He  will  appreciate  this  useful,  thoughtful 
gift.  Your  gun  dealer  has  it  —  or  send  $1  to 
FRANK  A.  HOPPE.  INC.  •  2312  N.  8th  Street.  Ptiila.  33.  Pl 

[Model  Railroading  is  Fun! 

Read  about  it  in  picture- 
packed  Model  Railroader 
magazine.  Special  Offer! 
Send  $1  ($1.75  value)  for 
special  3-month  subscrip- 
tion plus  new  64-page  "In- 
troduction to  Scale  Model 
RailroadinK."  Limited.   Act 

_  today ! 

Model    Railroader,    Dept.   4472.    Milwaukee   3.   Wis. 


Corporation;  Glass  Fibers,  Inc.;  and 
Glass  Floss  Corporation. 

Because  of  their  tremencJous  tensile 
strength  (more  than  300,000  pounds 
per  square  inch),  reinforced  glass  plas- 
tics are  one  of  the  most  important  new 
structural  materials  on  the  American 
scene  today,  and  they  are  the  industry's 
challenge  to  the  age-old  supremacy  of 
steel. 

A  graphic  illustration  is  the  auto- 
mobile body  perfected  by  William  Tritt, 
a  brown-haired,  intense  Californian. 
Addicted  to  tinkering  and  leisure,  Tritt 
was  enjoying  too  much  of  the  latter 
while  operating  a  boat-repair  shop  in 
Costa  Mesa  during  the  .winter  of  1950. 
So  he  was  rather  grateful  when  Major 
Kenneth  Brooks,  formerly  of  the  Air 
Force  weather  station  at  Long  Beach, 
dropped  by  for  a  chat.  Brooks,  a  rac- 
ing-car enthusiast,  had  just  bought  a 
hot-rod  chassis.  "All  I  need  now  is  a 
custom-built  body — and  about  $2,000 
to  pay  for  it,"  Brooks  remarked  rue- 
fully. 

"Maybe  I  could  build  you  one 
cheaper,"  said  Tritt.  "For  about  $700, 
maybe,  if  I  use  plastics." 

Brooks  agreed.  And  the  trial  went 
on  for  eight  months  in  the  dilapidated 
shed  that  Tritt  called  his  factory.  He 
made  a  plaster  of  Paris  mold  and  cov- 
ered it  with  layers  of  glass  fiber,  glass 
cloth  and  polyester  resin,  which  is  man- 
ufactured by  the  U.S.  Rubber  Com- 
pany. He  allowed  it  to  set  and  removed 
the  hardened  plastic  form,  which  be- 
came his  production  mold.  From  this 
mold  came  the  car  bodies  in  one  piece 
ready  to  be  mounted  on  the  chassis.  "I 
was  never  more  surprised,"  says  Tritt. 

And  also  ecstatic.  Tested  on  a  10,- 
000-mile  run,  the  car  body  proved 
squeakproof  and  dentproof.  Its  light 
weight  (185  pounds)  saved  gas,  oil 
and  tires.  But  most  amazing  was  its 
strength.  Slammed  with  a  hammer,  it 
would  neither  dent  nor  chip.  And  a 
side-on  collision  with  a  tree,  at  25  miles 
per  hour,  caused  only  a  14-inch  crack 
in  the  fender. 

No  More  Gripes  from  Hubby? 

Introduced  to  the  public  only  a  few 
months  ago,  Tritt's  creation  is  bringing 
him  a  raft  of  orders,  both  from  sport- 
car  enthusiasts  and  "husbands  who 
claim  their  wives  like  to  tee  off  against 
the  garage  door."  He  now  has  80  em- 
ployees and  a  new  factory  at  Santa 
Ana,  where  he  turns  out  complete  cars 
as  well  as  plastic  bodies. 

Among  his  recent  customers  was  the 
Kaiser-Frarer  Corporation,  and  Tritt's 
model  made  such  an  impression  on 
the  Kaiser-Frazer  Corporation  that  it 
decided  to  become  his  competitor.  It 
is  now  tooling  up  at  Willow  Run  to  pro- 
duce a  thousand  plastic-bodied  sport 
cars  mounted  on  a  Henry  J.  chassis. 

More  ironic  is  the  story  of  Carl  N. 
Beetle,  scion  of  a  colonial  family  famed 
in  American  shipbuilding  history.  Es- 
tablished in  1791  at  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, the  Beetle  Boat  Company  was 
synonymous  with  the  days  of  "wooden 
ships  and  iron  men."  It  built  the  Yan- 
kee whalers  that  roamed  the  seven  seas, 
the  ships  that  Peary  used  in  the  arctic 
and  countless  wooden  yachts,  rowboats 
and  pleasure  craft  for  seven  genera- 
tions of  sportsmen. 

But  in  1946,  Beetle,  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  founder,  felt  it  was 
time  to  break  with  tradition.   He  com- 


puted that  the  expense  of  maintaining 
a  wooden  boat  forced  the  owner  to 
pay  for  the  boat  all  over  again  every 
four  years.  Beetle  was  sure  that  he 
could  build  a  boat  that  would  require 
no  upkeep. 

It  was  a  decision  based  on  blind 
faith  and  obstinacy.  There  was  no 
precedent;  nothing  to  help  him  except 
a  tremendous  drive  that  caused  him  to 
lose  sight  of  practically  everything  but 
his  ultimate  goal.  After  two  years  of 
toil  he  succeeded.  He  built  boats  of 
plastic.  And  they  lived  up  to  expecta- 
tions. Molded  in  one  piece,  the  hulls 
would  never  leak,  rot  or  require  calk- 
ing. But  it  was  a  Pyrrhic  victory.  Bee- 
tle's process  was  so  complex  that  the 
boats  could  not  be  marketed  profitably. 

Beetle  started  all  over  again.  Using 
Fiberglas  and  American  Cyanamid 
resin,  he  ultimately  found  a  simpler 
method,  one  similar  to  that  used  by 
Tritt,  and  perfected  almost  simultane- 
ously. However,  his  research  ex- 
hausted his  funds,  and  Beetle  lost  the 
firm  his  family  had  owned  for  158 
years. 

He  was  undaunted.  Having  proved 
that  plastic  boats  were  not  only  feasi- 
ble but  practical,  he  set  out  to  make 
tank  bodies  for  oil  trucks  out  of  the 
same  materials.  Friends  helped  him 
finance  a  factory  at  Fall  River,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  he  once  more  embarked 
on  a  course  of  laborious  trial  and  error. 
Within  a  year  he  perfected  a  working 
model.  And  with  it  came  a  larger  order 
from  the  Arabian-American  Oil  Com- 
pany. Last  May,  while  completing  the 
order,  Beetle  died.  Today,  these  trucks, 
rumbling  over  the  sands  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, serve  as  a  testament  to  his  faith, 
even  as  his  plastic  boats  are  founding  a 
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new  tradition  for  builders  of  pleasi 
craft  and  Coast  Guard  rescue  boatsi 
No  such  travail  attended  the  birttl 
another  recent  development — the  pl 
tic  swimming  pool.    The  pool  ig 
brain  child  of  two  French  enginej 
Jules  Billig  and  William  Z.   Norn 
who  met  by  chance  on  Broadway  a  : 
years   ago,   and  decided   to  chanc 
business    venture.     The    first   prod| 
from  their  Maspeth,  New  York, 
tory   was   a   tobacco   pouch   made] 
Vinylite  plastic  which  looks  like 
skin.   Nobody  wanted  it. 

As  a  Frenchman  Sees  the  U.S.] 


The  engineers  couldn't  underst; 
why.  Until,  as  Billig  recalls,  anot 
Frenchman,  who  had  been  in  Amei 
longer,  explained:  "In  America  yoi 
successful  if  you  do  something  bi; 
even  if  it's  only  a  big  failure." 

Not  quite  convinced  but  willing 
try,  Billig  and  Norman  stretched  tl 
tobacco  pouch  into  a  40-inch  wad 
pool.  It  caused  only  a  small  splash 
goaded  on  by  the  shrugs  of  their  Ga    ^ 
friend,   they    ke\\    adding   width 
depth,  and  plunging  toward  the 
mate.   This  year  they  finally  made 
a  lawn-sized  swimming  po^l.  Hailec 
every  man's  answer  to  Hollywood,  i 
27  feet  long,   12  feet  wide  and  he, 
more  than  10,000  gallons  of  water, 
can  accommodate  at  least  15  swimm 
guests,  and  is  deep  enough  for  the  f 
ciest  swan  diver.  Or,  if  the  host  is  ei  «i  f« 
less  hospitable,  the  pool  can  be  pad 
away  in  a  three-foot  box. 

The  plastic  used  for  the  pool — ^l| 
ion   Carbide  &  Carbon   Corporatic 
Vinylite — is   a   beefier   version  of 
same    material    that    goes    into   bi 
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"I  doubt  it.  I  doubt  if  we  ever  have 
to  make  a  getaway  on  horseback' 


LARRY  REYNOLI 


Collier's  for  December  6,  1!| 
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ti>  pool  that  can  hold  15  swimtners 


nt  upholstery  and  shower  curtains; 
lil  in  spray  form  it  "mothballs" 
ip;and  protects  steel  and  masonry 
ifrhe  elements. 

\  types  of  plastics  are  taking  over 

t    building   industry,   with    many 

omeowners   unaware   that   their 

1  s,  partitions  and  window  screens 

(  en  made  of  synthetics.  So,  some- 

:  IS  their  furniture;  and  in  Cleve- 

e  trend  has  spread  to  the  public 

where  old  desks  are  being  re- 

„J   with  laminated   plastic   tops. 


sewed  on  that  very  same 
tton  four  times!  I  think 
1  should  buy  your  suits 
newhere    else    after    this" 


lER'S 


0.   F.   KAUFFMAN 


ire  immune  to  crayon,  ink  and 
scratches,  so  that  the  pupils  can 
away  without  feeling  frustrated 
cation. 

leattle,  the  new  Southgate  Ele- 
y  School  has  been  built  with 
d  ceilings  of  translucent  plastics, 
the  pupils  what  principal  Wynne 
calls  perfect  outdoor  daylight, 
e  imperfect  illusion  of  not  being 
ol  at  all. 

dern  Miracles  of  Surgery 

nwhile,  plastic  surgery  is  mov- 
ad.  At  Kings  County  Hospital, 
^n,  researchers  recently  proved 
istics  are  often  superior  to  carti- 
d  bone.  Their  conclusions  were 
m  dozens  of  operations,  during 
hey  rebuilt  noses,  jaws  and  chins 

one  case,  fashioned  a  complete 
a  child   who  had  been  born 

one.  Unlike  cartilage  and  bone, 
istics    do    not    shrink,    adhere 

and  cause  almost  no  postopera- 

ction. 

lurgeons  alter  human   features, 

:hemists  alter  plastic  molecules. 

the  latest  to  emerge  from  the 
e  are  three  textiles:  Orion  (Du 

Dynel    (Union   Carbide)    and 
(Chemstrand     Corporation). 

:h  the  relationship  doesn't  show, 
e  members  of  the  same  plastic 

that  bequeathed   bubble  noses 

ers.  They  are  also  second  cous- 

honograph  records. 

new  textiles  have  just  been  put 

leral  production.  Their  appear- 
|a8  varied  as  their  heredity.  They 

made  to  look — and  feel — like 

leece  and  yarn;  cotton,  silk  and 
addition,  they  are  claimed  to 
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be  stretchproof,  mothproof  and  the 
strongest  of  all  synthetics.  Because  of 
their  versatility,  Orion,  Dynel  and  Acri- 
lan  have  found  quick  favor  with  manu- 
facturers of  wearing  apparel,  who  are 
using  them  for  everything  from  the  out- 
side in — including  nonitchy  winter 
underwear.  Other  manufacturers  are 
converting  them  into  blankets,  curtains, 
drapes  and  similar  household  items. 

Still  in  pilot-plant  production  is  Da- 
cron,  a  new  Du  Pont  fiber  related  to 
some  plastics  used  in  paint.  According 
to  its  sponsors,  a  suit  made  of  this  ma- 
terial is  the  answer  to  the  busy  execu- 
tive's dream.  He  can  wear  it  to  bed, 
wear  it  while  he  takes  a  shower;  and, 
after  drying  out  in  the  elevator,  he  can 
pop  up  at  a  board  meeting  looking  as 
sharp  as  a  tailor's  dummy. 

Bad  News  for  Pants  Pressers 

Du  Pont  chemists  claim  that  Dacron 
is  the  most  creaseproof  material  ever 
invented  and  can  be  worn  indefinitely 
without  pressing.  They  expect  it  to  do 
for  men's  suits  what  nylon  did  for 
women's  stockings. 

Most  amazing  of  all  is  the  role  that 
plastics  is  playing  in  Korea.  Here  nylon 
and  fibrous  glass  body  armor  is  saving 
hundreds  of  lives.  On  the  central  Ko- 
rean front  Pfc  Emile  Pinard,  of  Fair- 
haven,  Massachusetts,  rolled  on  top  of 
a  Chinese  grenade  to  shield  three  com- 
panions from  death.  The  explosion 
lifted  him  off  the  ground  and  knocked 
him  unconscious.  When  he  recovered 
he  found  a  three-inch  piece  of  steel 
had  ripped  into  his  vest  and  crumpled 
both  his  dog  tags.  But  the  vest  was  not 
punctured. 

Near  Chorwon,  Chinese  Commu- 
nists ambushed  a  platoon  on  a  predawn 
patrol.  Pfc  Albert  M.  LaPlante,  of 
Exeland,  Wisconsin,  slid  into  a  shell 
hole  to  reload  his  rifle.  Three  Red  gre- 
nades slid  in  after  him,  and  burst  with 
a  tremendous  roar. 

LaPlante's  rifle  was  pulverized.  But 
not  LaPlante.  His  armored  vest  stopped 
78  metal  fragments,  any  of  which  could 
have  killed  him. 

These  experiences,  multiplied  by  the 
hundred,  explain  why  soldiers  call  the 
vest  "the  greatest  wartime  invention 
since  furlough."  Actually  there  are 
two  vests.  The  Army  version  is  made 
of  12  layers  of  laminated  nylon  cov- 
ered with  a  waterproof  fabric  shell.  It 
is  flexible  and  dark  green  in  color  to 
match  the  combat  uniform.  The  Ma- 
rine vest  is  patterned  after  the  body 
armor  of  an  armadillo.  Front  and  back 
are  built  of  overlapping  plates  of 
fibrous  glass,  reinforced  with  plastic 
resin.  The  vests  have  been  issued  to  all 
Marines  as  standard  battle  equipment. 
The  Army,  however,  still  regards  them 
as  experimental.  But  bowing  to  insistent 
GI  demands,  the  Pentagon  has  ordered 
25,000  Army-type  vests  for  delivery  to 
Korea. 

As  for  peacetime  plastics  in  the  more 
distant  future,  "they  are  limited  only 
by  the  imagination  of  man,"  says  an 
industry  spokesman.  Possibilities  for 
the  future,  fantastic  as  they  may  seem, 
could  be  mainly  plastic  trains,  tunnels, 
bridges,  dams,  skyscrapers,  factories 
and  hotels.  And  all  these  merely  scratch 
the  surface.  Anything  now  made  of 
other  materials  today  may  be  made  of 
plastics  tomorrow. 

Anything,  we  hope,  except  the  old- 
fashioned  sirloin  steak. 
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LANOLIN 


No  other  polish  gives  you  a  brighter 

shine  — or  gives  a  shine  so  easy,  so  fast. 

Lanolize  your  shoes  and  see   for  yourself. 
See  how  nicks  and  scratches  disappear 
like  magic.  See  how  your  shoes  take  on 
that  deep,  rich,  gleaming  bootmaker 
stain  finish.  Available  in  9  colors. 


THE 

MONARCH 

RUBBER  COMPANY 

550   LINCOLN   PARK 


•  Botlery  power  drainage  due  to  tire  reaisioiice 
is  an  ever-preseni  problem  facing  electric  powered 
truck  owners.  Now.  Monarch  offers  a  new  cushion 
tite  with  lower  rolling  resistance  .  .  .  designed 
exclusively  lot  electric -powered  Uucks. 

You  can  see  lor  yourself  how  eUicient  this  new 
Monarch  Tire  operates  on  electric -powered  truck*. 
The  rolling  resistance  figures  al  the  left  prove  conclu- 
sively this  new  efficiency  tire  hcs  the  least  rolling  re- 
•istanc*  ot  any  tire  available  today.  These  same  facts 
have  been  confirmed  by  many  truck  manulactuiers. 

The  secret'  ...  A  special  compound  of  low-heat 
carbon  black  creates  a  tire  wilh  less  resistance  and 
with  ezcepiional  physical  and  rolling  properties.  No 
extra  power  needed  as  tires  beoin  to  wear.  Battery 
charging  time  is  reduced.  Less  tiuck  hours"  ore  lost 
due  lo  battery  charging.  Material  handling  costs 
decline.  This  new  Monarch  Tire,  exclusively  tor  elec- 
tric-powered trucks,  is  well  worth  your  investigation. 


HARTVILLE,  OHIO 


SPECIAUSTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  SOLID  TIRES  AND  MOLDED  MECHANICAL  RUBB£R  GOODS 
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HARRY   DEVLIN 


Now  You  Know  What  We  Meant 


IF  THE  CARTOON  ABOVE  seems  faintly 
familiar  to  some  of  our  readers,  the  reason  is 
that  it  has  appeared  on  this  page  before.  It  was 
used  to  illustrate  an  editorial  in  our  issue  of  last 
April  5th.  We  are  using  it  again  because  we 
want  to  repeat  the  thoughts  expressed  in  that 
piece  and,  at  the  risk  of  being  immodest,  to  brag 
a  little  about  it.  For  it  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  accurate  of  the  year's  political  fore- 
casts. As  proof,  we  reprint  one  paragraph: 

"We  predict  that  the  coming  Presidential 
campaign  will  be  conducted  in  a  manner  most 
unbecoming  to  the  grave  issues  at  stake.  It  will 
be  too  noisy.  It  will  be  too  emotional.  It  will 
be  full  of  intemperate  charges  and  undignified 
name-calling.  There  will  be  too  many  irrational 
prophecies  of  national  doom.  It  will,  in  short, 
be  the  usual  quadrennial  Donnybrook.  And  the 
chief  reason  why  these  predictions  will  come 
true  is  that  the  campaign  will  be  too  long." 

As  a  remedy  for  those  predictions — which 
turned  out  to  be  all  too  accurate — we  urgently 
recommended  that  the  conventions  and  cam- 
paign be  limited  to  the  month  preceding  Elec- 
tion Day.  We  repeat  that  recommendation  now, 
in  the  hope  that  the  exhausted  candidates,  the 
impoverished  national  parties  and  the  long-suf- 
fering public  will  be  more  receptive  to  the  idea. 

The  1952  Presidential  contest  was  between 
two  intelligent  and  cultured  gentlemen.  We  be- 
lieve that  both  President-elect  Eisenhower  and 

78 


Governor  Stevenson  would  have  wished  to  con- 
duct their  campaigns  with  the  dignity,  serious- 
ness and  high  purpose  that  the  occasion 
demanded.  We  believe  that  they  could  have 
fulfilled  that  wish  if  the  campaigning  time  had 
been  shorter.  But,  as  usually  happens,  they  ran 
out  of  dignified  and  serious  things  to  say  and, 
from  back-platform,  whistle-stopping  necessity, 
became  more  and  more  repetitive. 

Too  many  people  got  into  the  act,  making 
increasingly  wild  and  extraneous  charges  and 
reaching  ever  deeper  into  the  barrel  of  vintage 
herring  for  ammunition.  The  candidates  an- 
swered in  kind — though  it  must  have  cost  them 
some  inward  cringing — because  it  seemed  ex- 
pedient, and  because  they  had  already  said  their 
say  on  the  most  important  issues.  The  upshot 
was  that  two  of  the  most  decent,  admirable  and 
likable  men  who  ever  ran  for  President  wound 
up  in  one  of  the  dirtiest  knock-down-and-drag- 
out  campaigns  we  can  remember. 

In  the  process  they  wore  themselves  out  mak- 
ing hundreds  of  speeches,  shaking  thousands  of 
hands,  traveling  tens  of  thousands  of  miles.  In 
the  process,  their  parties  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars, made  up  of  small  contributions  from  many 
who  couldn't  really  afi'ord  them,  and  large  con- 
tributions from  many  who  doubtless  do  not  ex- 
pect their  munificence  to  be  forgotten.  In  the 
process,  public  passions  were  aroused  to  a  point 
where  calm  reason  was  forced  into  the  back- 
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ground.  As  we  said  in  our  earlier  editorial  n 
the  same  subject:  "It's  an  old  American  custu, 
and  we  can't  say  we  admire  it."  Nothing  tit 
happened  in  the  meantime  has  caused  us  a 
change  our  mind. 

We  don't  know  what  specific  method  is  tit 
suited  to  alter  this  old  custom,  but  a  metll 
can  certainly  be  found.  Perhaps  Congress  ^^ 
pass  an  airtight  and  enforceable  limit  i 
campaign  expenditures  which  will  make  the 
protracted,  multimillion-dollar  campaigns  fin  - 
cially  and  physically  impossible.  Or  the  majr 
parties  could  decide  by  mutual  agreement  to :  t 
a  shorter  time  limit  on  the  mudslinging  seasji 
by  holding  their  conventions  closer  to  El- 
tion  Day. 

But  something  should  be  done.   And,  in  ijs 
day  of  nation-wide  sight-and-sound  commu)- 
cation,  something  can  and  must  be  done, 
believed  that  strongly  last  spring,  when  time  1^ 
dulled  our  sharper  memories  of  the  1948  fr 
for-all.  We  feel  even  more  strongly  about  it  nc 
as  we  try  to  catch  our  breath  and  regain  c 
equilibrium  after  the  shrill  oratorical  pound 
of  the  last  few  weeks  before  the  election. 

We  know  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  fe 
ing.  And  we  are  confident  that  the  majority  f 
Americans  can  unite  on  this  bipartisan  dome? 
policy:  the  tradition  of  long,  vituperative,  exil 
gerated,  bitterly  divisive  Presidential  campai; 
ing  is  outmoded,  and  it's  time  for  a  change 

Here's  the  Real  Americi 


"INSPIRING"  is  an  overworked  word  that 
generally  try  to  avoid  using.  But  it  does  se 
tlie  proper  one  to  describe  our  reaction  to  i 
story.  Paraplegics,  Inc.,  in  this  issue.  We  W(|^ 
not  only  moved  to  admiration  by  the  ecu 
geous,  resourceful  and  un-self-pitying  way  tlit  ; 
these  disabled  young  veterans  have  adjusted fc'i 
their  handicaps.  We  were  also  pretty  proud  f! 
the  people  who  have  helped  them.  The  accoi 
of  their  assistance  is  a  pleasant  antidote  for  soi 
of  the  cynical  cliches  that  one  is  forever  hearii'. 

Do  you  think  that  labor  union  leaders  i^^ 
predatory,  greedy  creatures,  or  that  a  uni 
member  will  never  do  a  lick  of  extra  work  wi 
out  assurance  of  time  and  a  half?  Then  re, 
about  the  head  of  the  Chicago  Plumbers  Uni 
who  promised  to  remodel  the  paraplegics'  fi| 
tory  without  charge,  and  about  the  members 
the  building-trades  unions  who  carried  out  tl 
promise — and  then  some — by  donating  we 
ends  as  well  as  regular  working  days  to  the  j( 

Have  you  been  told  that  the  people  of  1 
cities  like  Chicago  are  cold  and  unneighbor 
Read  about  the  residents  of  this  Chicago  subt 
who  took  the  time  and  trouble  to  scout  arou 
for  the  ground-floor  living  quarters  which  1 
factory  workers  in  wheel  chairs  needed. 

Do  you  believe  that  big  business  is  killi] 
small  business?  Read  about  the  40  electroi 
manufacturers — including  some  of  the  largi 
in  that  field — whose  orders  and  continuing  i 
orders  have  brought  prosperity  to  just  one  lit 
venture.  If  it  weren't  for  big  business,  the  paj| 
plegics'  small  business  wouldn't  exist. 

Yes,  it's  an  inspiring  and  a  faith-renewi 
story.  And  it  is  particularly  good  to  read  af 
the  election-year  bitterness  that  we  have  talk! 
about  in  the  other  piece  on  this  page.  It'sj 
story  of  the  real,  normal,  day-to-day  Americ 
people — not  Republicans  and  Democrats,  r 
big  corporations  and  big  unions,  but  just  peopj 
Mighty  fime  folks  and  good  neighbors,  too, 

Collier's  for.  December  6,  19 
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JO  UMBLER  was  the  first  car  offered  by  Nash  Motors,  then  known  as  the  JefFery  Company.  This  one-cylinder, 
.  vt  e-horsepower  model  sold  for  $750.  1500  were  built  in  '02,  one-sixth  of  all  car  production  that  year. 

MlUMBLER  is  one  of  Nash  Motors'  Golden  Anniversary  models. 
'  escribed  as  "a  new  custom-compact  car  designed  for  today's 
'    conditions." 


Ill  COMPOUND  was  one  of  the  few  cars 
evi!  built  with  a  three-cylinder  engine. 

<t  the  three  cylinders  ran  on  the  ex- 

t  gases  from  the  other  two. 
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1934  GRAHAM  made  a  big  splash  with  this 
supercharged  model.  The  eight-cylinder  en- 
gine was  designed  to  produce  135  horsepower. 
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ETHYL 

CO  RPORATION 

N*w  York  17,  New  York 
ilhyl  Anlikno<k  Ltd.,  in  Canada 


BACK  IN  1902  automobiles  were 
thought  by  many  to  be  nothing  more 
than  mechanical  novelties — much  too 
noisy  and  cantankerous  to  be  of  any 
value.  They  wheezed,  bucked  and 
snorted  when  starting.  And  their  crude 
engines  popped  and  missed  while 
running. 

Engines  certainly  have  improved 
since  then— and  so  has  gasoline.  In 
fact,  today's  engines  would  not  start 
so  readily,  nin  so  smoothly  or  develop 
so  much  power  without  modem  fuels. 
To  get  the  best  from  a  modem  engine, 
use  modem  high-octane  gasoline— 
"Ethyl"  gasoline. 

There's  a  powerful  difference  be- 
tween gasoline  and  "Ethyl"  gasoline 
— a  difference  that  you'll  feel  on  hills, 
in  traffic,  and  whenever  you  need 
extra  power. 
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OF  THE  MONTH 


A  few  years  ago,  Esther  Williams  starred 
in  m-c-m's  musical  of  happy  memory— 
"Bathing  Beauty."  Now  in  "Million  Dollar 
Mermaid",  she  portrays  the  queen  of  all 
bathing  beauties— Annette  Kellerman. 

"Million  Dollar  Mermaid"  is,  itself,  some- 
thing of  a  millenium  in  Technicolor  musicals. 
It  weighs  anchor  on  the  imagination  and 
disports  among  rolling  seas  of  rhythm  and 
revels.  Curvaceous  Esther  swims  into  your 
vision  attended  by  a  retinue  of  a  hundred 
aquabelles;  she  is  clad  in  a  gold  net  swim- 
suit,  bedecked  by  a  jewel-encrusted  crown, 
the  veritable  personification  of  Neptune's 
daughter. 


To  recreate  the  story  of  a  star  whose  rise 
to  fame  as  a  water-nymph  was  meteor-like, 
M-G-M  splashes  the  screen  with  spectacle. 
It  tells  not  only  her  story  but  the  story  of 
the  lavish  days  of  the  incomparable  Pavlowa 
and  her  unforgettable  ballets ...  of  Marce- 
line.  the  renowned  international  clown  .  . . 
of  the  colossal  New  York  Hippodrome  .  .  . 
and  of  Boston's  fabulous  Revere  Beach, 
where  ladies  were  shocked  at  the  appearance 
of  the  one-piece  bathing  suit. 

Esther  Williams  was  the  perfect  choice 
for  the  role  of  "Million  Dollar  Mermaid". 
As  the  promoter  who  skyrockets  her  to 
success,  handsome  Victor  Mature  has  his 
happiest  hit.  Versatile  Walter  Pidgeon 
returns  to  his  first  love— musical  comedy, 
and  David  Brian  also  contributes  his  talent 
to  a  generally  wonderful  cast. 

Eye-filling  sights  light  up  the  screen.  The 
cascading  spectacle  of  the  Water  Curtain 
number . . .  the  pyrotechnic  splendor  of  the 
Quartz  Ballet .  .  .  the  kaleidoscopic  beauty 
of  the  Rainbow  Smoke  extravaganza.  If  our 
adjectives  have  become  somewhat  barnum- 
esque,  it  is  because  there  are  no  others  that 
will  do  such  wonders  descriptive  justice. 

The  director  is  Mervyn  LeRoy  whose 
directorial  achievement  in  "Quo  Vadis" 
ranks  him  as  one  of  the  tops  in  the  industry, 
and  the  producer  is  Arthur  Homblow.  Jr. 
"Million  Dollar  Mermaid"  is  truly  a  one-in- 
a-million  entertainment  for  millions  to  see. 


M-G-M  presents  "MILLION  DOLLAR 
MERMAID"  starring  ESTHER  WILLIAMS, 
VICTOR  MATURE,  WALTER  PIDGEON. 
DAVID  BRIAN  with  Donna  Corcoran.  Color 
by  Technicolor.  Screen  play  by  Everett 
Freeman.  Directed  by  Mervyn  LeRoy.  Pro- 
duced by  Arthur  Hornblow,  Jr. 
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If  a  police  officer's  wife  wants  to  knoJ 
what  happens  to  his  spare  coins,  th| 
painting  by  Bill  Randall  might  serve 
an  explanation.  No  flight  of  fancy,  thl 
situation  occurs  constantly  all  over  th| 
country  in  friendly  towns  like  Bronx 
ville,  New  York,  where  Randall  livel 
The  cop  is  Officer  "Alfie"  Hail  and  thl 
Christmas  shopper  is  the  artist's  y/ifl 
Maxine.    Everything  okay,  Mrs.  HalB 


Week^s  Mail 


About  Man  on  the  Moon 

Editor:  I  wish  to  congratulate  you 
your  magnificent  amount  of  forethoughl 
on  the  reality  of  interplanetary  flight  i| 
Man  on  the  Moon  (Oct.  18th-25th). 
have  been  a  firm  believer  on  the  subjecl 
for  quite  a  few  years  and  am  glad  to  sel 
Collier's  devote  so  much  of  its  space  t<| 
this  all-important  subject. 

Albert  B.  Dickas,  Oxford,  OhiJ 

...  In  your  March  22d  issue  you  fea| 
tured  several  articles  on  the  possibilit 
of  building  an  earth  satellite  within  1 
to  15  years.  We,  here,  were  very  mucl 
impressed  with  this  forward-looking  ii 
sue,  and  are  very  pleased  to  see  thi 
issues    featuring   Man   on    the    Mooi| 
(Oct.    18th-25th).     Further,    we    an 
thrilled   upon   learning  that   more  o| 
such  realistic,  intelligently  and  sciei 
tifically    assembled    material    will 
forthcoming  in  future  issues. 

We  know  that  immediately  after  yoi 
published  the  first  articles,  you  n 
ceived  many  letters  from  scoffers,  ani 
you  will  no  doubt  receive  many  sue! 
letters  of  that  type  again.  Since  mon 
people  write  to  complain  than  to  coml 
pliment,  you  will  be  interested  to  knov 
that  these  articles  are  highly  approve(| 
and  well  received  by  the  many  peopl 
up  here  in  the  sticks. 

I  have  discussed  your  articles  will 
hundreds  of  friends,  gas-station  attend 
ants,  counter  waiters,  truckmen,  cab 
bies.  cops,  lumber  handlers,  woodsmen] 
doctors,  storekeepers,  etc.  Everyon 
with  whom  I  spoke,  low-brow  and  high 
brow  alike,  believes  in  the  realistl(| 
thinking  offered  in  these  articles,  anc| 
really  looks  forward  any  day  to  hearing 
that  all  of  this  has  actually  transpired 

Robert  M.  Meltzer,  Auburn,  Me 

.  .  .  The  Regis  High  School  Science 
Fiction  Society  wishes  to  thank  yot 
for  the  recent  series  of  articles  entitlec 
Man  on  the  Moon. 

The  publication  of  articles  on  this 
our  favorite  subject,  by  such  emineni 
authorities  as  Drs.  Whipple  and  vof 
Braun,  especially  in  such  an  optimistic 
vein,  has  been  a  considerable  help  it 
our  acceptance  and  establishment  as  t 
legitimate  school  activity  at  Regis. 

We  have  found  evidence  of  no  othi 
high-school  clubs  of  this  nature,  atti 
claim  for  ourselves  the  honor  of  beinf 
the  first.  Gerard  Albin  Cahill 

Hubert  James  Horan,  Flushing,  N.Y 


'*3 


.  .  .  You  stated  that  your  rocket  ship 
which  will  take  off  from  the  space  sta 
tion's  orbit,  will  not  need  to  be  stream* 
lined  because  there  is  no  air  in  space  tc 
slow  it  down.  Well,  what  happens  when 
you  try  to  take  off  from  the  moon? 

Although  there  isn't  much  air  01 
gravity  on  the  moon,  there  is  some,  an( 
the  5.000  mph  necessary  to  escape  tlH 


A  Western  Electric  production  team  assembling  devices 
which  control  the  speed  of  Bell  telephone  dials. 


(Jma//examfi/e  of  a  6^,  idea  / 


OOME  of  our  production  teams  are  small  — others 
are  large.  But  you'll  find  tne  big  idea  of  teamwork 
goes  into  the  making  of  almost  everything  Western 
Electric  produces  as  manufacturing  imit  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  System. 

And  Western  Electric  teamwork  goes  far  beyond 


its  manufacturing  methods.  Always,  our  people 
work  most  closely  with  Bell  Laboratories  people 
who  design  the  equipment  and  Bell  telephone 
people  who  operate  it.  This  teamwork  is  a  major 
reason  why  Bell  telephone  service  has  gone  up  in 
price  so  much  less  than  other  things  you  buy. 


Western  Etectrtc 
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Scffier-Pbiverec^ 


SVflViL-TOP  CLeAtfSfL 


deans  af/o^r  •frotvJ./i?osf'ffon 

Give  her  leisure  .  .  .  time  for  herself!  The  won- 
derful new  Roto-Matic  cleaner  saves  work  from 
Christmas  day  on.  It  gives  her  every  modern 
deluxe  feature  and  exciting  new  ones  never 
before  offered.  Everyone's  raving  about 
this    miracle    cleaner  .  .  .  created    by 
engineering    genius  .  .  .  priced    at 
an  almost  unbelievable  new  low! 


WHISK  AWAY  lint,  dog 
hoirt,  ln9f«ln»d  fj*\^'^' 
tt.tiv*  iMf.ko  #»0  »«9 
Noxil*  9«l»  ""  «"'*•■ ''"" 


EXCLUSIVE!  Cord  clompt 
10  cloonof  whon  no!  In  uiol 
Endt  tongllng  ond  loilng— 
no  tloraao  pfobiom. 


2ii^ 


••WMISI»I«"   OUIETI  No 
whinol  R«ibbor-mo«Blod 
motor.  Oooin't  onnoy 
baby,    nolghbori    or 
your  own  norvot. 


SWIVEL-TOP  loft  you 
cloon  up,  down,  oil  oround 
the  ovorago  room  wlthool 
onco   moving  Iho  tloonorl 


ADJUSTABLE 
SUCTION  Cloan 
droporlot,  Ihrow- 
rug>.  without 
pulllngl 


llghtwolghll  2  to  4  Ibi 
loit  than  olhort 

•  Ovor  V*  h.p.  motor 
mounlod  In  rubbot 

•  $upor-»uetlon — 
grootor  thon 
moflt  cloonort 

•  Motor  In  vv-^ 
bottom^  \^' 
lor  grootor  ^  , 
tloblMly 

-many  morti 


f^OfC t'.T  THE  CLEANER 
iOOfC t^t  THE   PRICE  OOTff  ttni   SENSATIONAL 

Don't  wait  another  day  to  see  EUREKA  Roto- 
Matic!  Call  your  EUREKA  dealer  for  a  free 
home  showing— there's  no  obligation. 


lofo'/l/laf/c 
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moon's  gravitational  pull  would  either 
rip  your  ship  apart  or  slow  it  down  so 
much  that  it  would  use  up  too  much 
fuel  to  make  the  landing  on  earth. 
Lee  Thomas  (aged  12),  Austin,  Texas 

There  is  so  little  air,  if  any,  on  the 
moon  that  there  would  be  no  problem, 
in  the  opinion  of  Collier's  scientists. 


Ley,  Whipple,  von  Braun:  as 
is,  and  "aboard*'  moon  ship 

.  .  .  How  many  people  besides  me  no- 
ticed that  in  Fred  Freeman's  cutaway 
illustration  of  the  moon  ship  three  of 
the  scientists  on  the  ship  are  Dr.  Wern- 
her  von  Braun  (top  floor),  Willy  Ley 
(entering  engineering  deck)  and  Dr. 
Whipple  (navigation  deck)? 

Bobby  Stewart,  Kirbyville,  Texas 

Several,  Bobby. 

.  .  .  Have  just  finished  reading  all  about 
trip  to  moon.  I  admit  being  as  dizzy 
as  a  goose,  but,  in  my  hazy-minded  con- 
dition, beg  that  you  see  that  the  ven- 
ture takes  on  speed.  Otherwise  the 
Russians  will  beat  us  to  it. 

Eric  E.  Hale,  El  Centro,  Cal. 

.  .  .  The  article  states  that  men  would 
have  to  be  very  careful  of  falling  while 
exploring  the  moon,  even  though  there 
is  very  little  gravity  pull,  since  there  is 
no  atmosphere  to  check  the  fall.  If  this 
is  true,  how  can  it  be  possible  to  stop 
the  space  ship  by  means  of  rockets  if 
there  is  no  atmosphere  to  check  the 
fail?  The  same  would  apply  to  leav- 
ing the  moon. 

Clarence  Mathews,  Clinton,  111. 

The  rocket  is  the  only  engine  known 
to  srience  which  not  only  works  in  a 
vacuum  but  is  more  efficient  there  than 
in  air. 

...  I  would  like  to  know  how  nitric 
acid,  hydrazine  and  hydrogen  peroxide 
affect  the  rocket.  In  other  words,  how 
do  they  make  it  go? 

Thomas  Pappan,  Owosso,  Mich. 

The  hydrogen  peroxide  drives  the 
pumps  which  feed  hydrazine  and  nitric 
acid  into  the  rocket  motor.  These 
liquids  burst  into  flame  when  they 
touch  each  other;  they  don't  require 
ignition.  Combustion  of  the  gases  pro- 
pels the  ship  in  accordance  with  New- 
ton's third  law  of  motion. 

.  .  .  Just  one  question  to  the  writers  of 
that  otherwise  excellently  detailed  arti- 
cle, Man  on  the  Moon. 

In  an  airless,  waterless,  perhaps  soil- 
less environment,  into  what  medium 
will  they  dissipate  the  excess  heat  from 
tractor-engines,   turbogenerators,   etc.? 


Can  they  sweep  up  that  "quarter  ill 
of  dust"  for  heat-absorption  purpoil 
Or  will  they  depend  on  infra-red  ra<l 
tion  from  fully  glowing  cylinder  bloci 
Ed  Giesselmann,  El  Cerrito, 

The   heat   has   to   be   dissipated   by 
diation.    The  radiating  surfaces  wo| 
be  shielded  from  the  sun. 

.  .  .  You  say  that  "with  a  gentle  shi 
the  reserve  tanks  will  disappear  out 
sight  and  eventually  they  will  crash 
the  moon." 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  gentle  shi 
must  be  sufficiently  great  to  send 
tanks  far  away  from  the  ship  until  tl 
are  caught  under  another  gravitatio 
field.  If  the  shove  is  not  too  great 
tanks  will  return  back  to  the  side  of 
ship  attracted  by  her  gravitational  fii 
Ing.  IsMAEL  Sanchez  Par 
Mexico,  D.F.,  Mex 

Theoretically,  the  reader  is  corr 
Practically,  the  gravitational  field  of 
ship  would  be  so  slight  that  it  wouli 
matter. 

.  .  .  Just  to  show  how  fast  Collier'i 
passed  around  the  world,  the  day 
October  10th  issue  hit  the  newsstai 
in  the  U.S.,  it  was  also  on  display 
Nairobi  Airport,  Kenya,  East  Afri 
traveling  on  TWA  from  New  York 
Cairo,  and  Ethiopian  Air  Lines  fr 
Cairo  to  Nairobi. 

Ralph  S.  Damon,  New  York,  N 


I 


Mr.  Damon  (left)  Is  presiden 
of  TWA.  With  him  are  Michm 
W.  Dunford  (center),  genert 
manager  of  East  Africa  Tourii 
Travel  Association,  and  Malcoh 
P.    Aldrich    of    New    York    Ql 

...  I  have  subscribed  to  your  magaz 
for  years  and  never  have  I  read  ai 
thing  in  it  as  purely  silly  as  Man  on 
Moon.    For  plain  waste  of  paper  a 
ink  this  takes  first  prize. 
C.  P.  Peppard,  Excelsior  Springs,  ^ 

...  I  marveled  over  your  article  by  1 
Wernher  von  Braun  on  the  breath-t 
ing  possibility  of  "The  Journey."  1 
brilliant  concepts  illustrated  by  Ches 
Bonestell  surpassed  those  that  were 
amply  displayed  in  Conquest  of  Spi 
(March  lid). 

The  article  refueled  my  mental  f 
ulties.  I  could  vividly  see  the  eni 
universe  as  a  final  working  unit  stJ 
ing  together  to  accomplish  this  ma 
task.    Our  problems  on  earth,  larg 
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DiSTINGTIVE-with  a  truly 
different  flavor  and  aroma— extra-mild 
F ATI  MA  continues  to  grow  in  favor 
among  King-size  cigarette  smokers 
everywhere. 

The  Difference 

is  Quality 


give  your  hair  that 

JUSTCDMBED  LOOK 

...all  day  long 


Want  your  hair  to  look  neat  .  .  .  and  stay  that  way? 

Try  new  'Vaseline'  Cream  Hair  Tonic.  It 
contains  VIRATOL,  a  new  special  compound  that 
makes  hair  look  and  feel  natural — and  keeps  it 
in  place  for  hours  longer! 

You  get  this  good-grooming  bonus  only  in 
'Vaseline'  Cream  Hair  Tonic! 

So  try  it  .  .  .  see  for  yourself  how  your  hair  looks 
fresh<ombed  and  natural  all  through  the  day. 
It  contains  Triple-A  Lanolin,  too  .  .  .  homogenized 
for  easy  flow.  Get  a  bottle  soon  . . .  today,  if  possible! 


Vaseline®^ 


TNADC  MARK  ® 


CREAM  HAIR  TONIC 

5J€  A  special  compound  (with  lanolin)  that  helps  keep  hair  in  place . .  .gives  it  natural-looking  lustre. 
VASELINE  is  the  re(istered  trade  mark  of  the  Chesebrouiih  Mfg.  Co.,  Cons'd 
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international  controversies,  should  be 
dispelled  from  our  minds  and  focused 
on  the  enormous  job  before  us. 

Joseph  J.  Miata,  New  York,  N.Y. 

We've  Been  Had 

Editor:  Mr.  Warren  G.  Wonka  is  a 
myth  created  many  years  ago  on  the 
Stanford  campus,  usually  dug  up  every 
time  a  Stanford  student  in  an  accident 
ileeds  a  name  for  the  newspapers. 

By  now  you've  probably  been  added 
to  the  list  that  the  Stanford  Daily  lists 
on  the  front  page  every  time  someone 
like  yourself  unknowingly  falls  for  the 
gag.        Paul  Simqu,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Collier's  fell  for  the  mythical  Wonka 
in  Week's  Mail  of  Oct.  25th,  when  we 
printed  a  comment  on  Bert  Bacharach's 
Campus  Cues  for  Clothes.  Whoever-is- 
Wouka  stated  that  "no  Stanford  stu- 
dent would  ever  dream  of  starting  a 
school  year  with  so  few  as  three  suits 
and  only  five  sweaters." 

Could  He  Make  the  Team? 

Editor:  I  saw  Red  Grange  play  foot- 
ball. He  is  overmodest  when  he  writes 
I  Couldn't  Make  the  Varsity  Today! 
(Oct.  25th). 

He  would  be  better  today  for  some 
of  the  reasons  he  cites:  lighter  equip- 
ment, platoon  system,  and  trickier  for- 
mations. If  he  were  twenty-one  and 
had  the  present-day  high-school  and 
college  coaching,  he  could  make  any 
backfield  in  the  land. 

Sure  the  game  has  changed,  but  the 
return  of  kickoff,  punt  return,  inter- 
cepted pass,  and  sudden  break-through 
are  a  few  maneuvers  that  have  not 
changed,  and  Red  Grange  was  the  most 
elusive  man  I  ever  saw  in  the  open 
field.  All  he  needed  was  one  block  and 
he  was  away.  He  would  have  a  field 
day  in  this  era  of  split-T  formations 
and  brush  blocking.  He  would  be  over 
the  goal  line  before  the  opposition  knew 
who  had  the  ball. 

R.  G.  Putney,  Keene,  N.H. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Grange  was  very  cautious  in 
comparing  old-time  to  modern  football, 
and  I  quote  from  his  article:  "In  any 
such  imaginary  contest,  the  1951  team 
would  employ  their  1951 -style  offense 
against  my  old  club's  1923-style  of- 
fense." 

Does  Mr.  Grange  believe  that  a  1923 
coach  still  coaching  in  1951  would  em- 
ploy a  1923  offense?  Let  us  be  realistic. 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Grange  could  be  a 
star  on  any  varsity  team  today,  but  I 
also  believe  that  he  should  now  write 
an  article,  I  Couldn't  Make  the  Coach- 
ing Ranks  Today. 

George  G.  Rosendall,  Dwight,  111. 

.  .  .  Listen,  Red  Grange:  Eleven  real 
old-timers  against  22  or  33  modern  men 
— is  that  "playing  the  game"?  Try 
this:  reincarnate  the  Carlisle  team  of 
60  years  ago  on  a  modern  field  and 
equipped  with  today's  training  and 
trimmings,  bar  all  substitutes,  and  your 
modern  "invincibles"  would  be  anni- 
hilated. 

Edward  E.  Hall,  Alhambra,  Cal. 

.  .  .  Sometimes  you  print  something 
which  is  imuttcrably  silly.  I  refer  to 
your  article  by  Red  Grange  in  which 
he  modestly  avers  that  he  couldn't  make 
his  old  varsity  squad  today. 


Now  you  know,  and  he  knows,] 
that  is  plain,  sickly  nonsense. 

One  of  the  trickiest  broken-field  I 
ners  that  ever  lived  would  be  juil 
brilliant  a  runner  today,  aided  al 
would  be  by  improved  equipment! 
more  skillful  coaching. 
Milton  F.  Hill,  Mineral  Wells,  T| 

Critics  of  the  overmodest  Mr.  Cr 
might  perhai>s  be  inlcrC8te<l  in  the  < 
ion  of  Harry  SluhlHrehor,  quarter 
of  Notre  Dame's  famous  Four  HJ 
men  of  the  1920s.  Mr.  Sluhldrehe 
a  recent  broadcast  with  Collier's  ' 
Mcany  and  Tom  Siler  of  the  Nash 
News-Sentinel,  agreed  that  Red  ur. 
estimated  his  ability.  But  he  agreed 
Grange's  assessment  of  modern  I 
ball,  said  that  the  football  he  knew 
a  simple,  uncomplicated  game,  ant 
sisted  that  he  couldn't  get  by  playii 
today  as  he  played  it  25  years  ago. 

Bigness,  Not  Badness 

Editor:  We  are  very  appreciativi 
the  editorial  You're  Big,  So  Yc 
Bad,  in  the  Oct.  25th  issue  of  Colli 
In  these  days,  we  are  a  little  more  ac 
tomed  to  brickbats  than  to  bouqi 
and  it  is  warming  indeed  to  ha\ 
magazine  of  Collier's  stature  and  n 
take  the  trouble  to  say  a  few  kind  wc 
C.  H.  Greenewalt,  Wilmington, 

Mr.  Greenewalt  is  president  of  E.  I 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company. 

...  On  your  editorial  page  of  Octi 
25th,  you  use  the  phrase  "because 
creates  no  real  wealth — not  even 
munitions  makers."  A  blue  pe 
through  it  would  have  improved 
editorial. 

A  new  home  "owner,"  moving  ir 
a  dime  and  a  signature,  reads  it, 
does  a  man  who  has  just  borrowed  f 
a  finance  company  to  escape  the 
portunings  of  smaller  creditors.  Nei 
is  in  a  state  of  mind  to  think  cle 
about  "real  wealth." 

Du  Pont  grew  great  on  good  wo 
most  certainly.  It  may  have  had  an 
casional  small  boost  from  machii 
and  cash  collected  during  warti 
Those  who  believe  so  will  be  throwr 
by  the  statement.  For  those  who  d 
believe  it,  it  adds  nothing. 

In  your  efforts  to  make  us  underst 
some  important  facts,  more  powei 
you.  Paul  Garric 

Winter  Park, 

Lady  Zoo  Keepers 

Editor:  Your  article  on  Mrs.  Bl 
Benchley,  director  of  the  San  Di 
Zoo  (Looks  Easy  on  Sunday,  Oct.  4i| 
has  been  of  interest  to  many  worn© 
the  German  Women's  Program.  Mil 
call  your  attention,  however,  to 
fact  that  Mrs.  Benchley  is  not 
world's  only  woman  director  of  a  mi' 
zoo." 

Dr.  Katharina  Heinroth  is  the 
tor  of  the  Berlin  Zoo  and  Frai 
Meyer-Holzapfel  is  also  the  direc 
the  interesting  Zoological  Garden; 
Bern,  Switzerland. 

Frau   Dr.    Heinroth   took   over 
duties  as   director  of  the   Berlin 
in  1945.    Dr.  Meyer-Holzapfel  is 
known  to  many  Americans  becaus« 
their  interest  in  the, Bern  bears. 

Mildred  B.  Allp< 
Mehlem/Rhein,  Germ 
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The  Christmas  Gift  that  always  gets 
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WHEN  you  give  this  General  Electric  Automatic 
Toaster  you  can  be  sure  it  will  get  a  warm, 
warm  welcome! 

For  tliis  is  a  family  gift  to  bring  a  gleam  to  every- 
one's eyes.  It  will  last  for  years  and  years  and  make 
perfect  toast  every  time. 

Whether  you  like  toast  soft  and  munchy,  crisp 
and  dry,  or  golden-brown  medium,  you  get  it  your 
way  with  this  de|)endable,  versatile  G-E  Toaster. 

So,  give  the  gift  that  will  remind  them  of  you  for 
years  and  years.  Make  somebody's  holiday  happier! 
General  Electric  Company,  Small  Appliance  Divi- 
sion, Bridgeport  2,  Connecticut. 

?22"5  Maimfacnircr's  rcconimendeel  retail  or  Fair  Tradp  price. 


isst  pops  up  or  stays  down 

I  you  want  it.  Just  set  the  knob 
id  a  built-in  device  does  the 
St.  This  is  the  famous  toaster 
at  waits  for  the  eggs! 


Every  slice  toasted  exactly  as 
you  like  it,  whether  it's  one  or 
twenty.  For  toast  just  as  you 
wish — light,  medium,  or  dark — 
simply  set  the  control. 


Look  at  this  shiny-clean  crumb 
tray!  It  cleans  in  10  speedy 
seconds.  Just  snap  it  out  .  .  . 
whisk  the  crumbs  off  .  .  .  snap 
it  back  in  a<;ain. 


Toast  to  your  taste  —  e^ery  time! 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


COLGATE 

Chlorophyll  Tooth  Powder 

ReleasesTheFuLIBffliefihof 
Active  GhlorophyirinlliiurMoiith! 
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And  Only  Active  Chlorophyll  Helps  You ! 

Now  you  can  actually  see  chlorophyll's  magic  go  to 
work!  New  Colgate  Chlorophyll  Tooth  Powder  releases 
active  chlorophyll  before  your  eyes.  .  .  .  You  see  it  turn 
from  white  to  green  as  you  use  it!  And  only  active 
chlorophyll  can  help  you  combat  bad  breath  .  .  .  tooth 
decay  .  .  .  common  gum  disorders! 

DESTROYS  BAD  BREATH 

'  '/I  Originating  in  the  Mouth 

Thanks  to  an  exclusive  formula,  Colgate 

Chlorophyll  Tooth  Powder  is  quicker- 
acting  .  .  .  more  thorough!  It  keeps  your 

mouth  fresh  and  sweet  longerl  And  it 
has  a  delightful,  minty  flavor  you'll  love! 

FIGHTS  TOOTH  DECAY 

An  important  cause  of  tooth  decay 
recognized  by  many  dentists  is  the 
presence  of  certain  acids  in  the  mouth. 
Colgate  Chlorophyll  Tooth  Powder- 
used  right  after  eating — attacks  those 
harmful  acids,  helps  prevent 
tooth  decay! 

CHECKS  COMMON  GUM  DISORDERS! 

Chlorophyll  has  been  proven,  in  clinical 

tests,  to  promote  firm,  healthy  gum 

tissues.  Colgate  Chlorophyll  Tooth 

Powder  brings  you  the  full  benefits  of 

chlorophyll  to  help  you  care  for 

sore,  tender  gums! 

'Contains  Water-Soluble  Chlorophyllins 
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STA  TES  OF  MIND 

By  WALTER  DAVENPORT 


J 


The  baby  we're  talking  about  was 
wqiling  like  a  banshee.  Three  months 
old.  His  Uncle  Ambrose  wondered 
what  ailed  the  infant.  The  child's  father 
told  him:  "To  begin  with,  he's  hungry. 
Moreover,  I  just  told  him  that  he  owed 
the  government  the  sizable  sum  of 
$1,670  the  minute  he  was  born." 

•  •  • 

Christmas  hinting  is  pretty  far  ad- 
vanced by  now.  Not  a  really  reliable 
system  either.  In  fact,  we've  just  heard 
from  a  lady  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 


who  says  she  stopped  hinting  years  ago. 
"Anyone,"  says  she,  "expecting  my  hus- 
band to  notice  a  hint  had  better  tie  a 
large  bell  on  it." 

•  •  • 

Just  in  case  you're  getting  tired  of 
roast  beef,  steaks,  filet  mignon,  double 
lamb  chops  and  similar  inexpensive  vi- 
ands, try  Johnny  Sandusky.  Wonderful. 
Into  a  pound  of  ground  beef  chop  a 
couple  of  large  onions  and  a  half  cup 
of  chopped  celery.  Soften  with  a  little 
olive  oil  or  bacon  drippings.  Mix  in 
a  half  package  of  macaroni,  cooked,  a 
can  of  tomatoes  and  a  minced  green 
pepper.  Then  add  a  half  cup  of  grated 
cheese.  Let  it  set  over  night.  Sprinkle 
grated  cheese  liberally  on  top  and  bake 
slowly  in  a  medium  oven  for  an  hour. 
Of  course  you  can  work  a  bit  of  garlic 
into  it  if  you  like.  Johnny  Sandusky 
sort  of  restores  your  waning  faith  in 
mankind.    Right  nourishing,  too. 

•  •  • 

Friend  of  ours  is  afraid  his  nine- 
year-old  daughter  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  short-story  writer.  Wants 
advice  on  how  to  avert  such  calamity. 
He  showed  us  her  latest  effort,  forcing 
us  to  agree  that  his  fears  may  be  real 
and  not  just  father's  fancy.  Here  it  is, 
all  of  it:  "Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
little  girl  named  Clarise  Nancy  Imo- 
gene  Ingrid  LaRose.  She  had  no  hair 
and  rather  large  feet.  But  she  was  ex- 
tremely rich  and  the  rest  was  easy." 

•  •  • 

Post  Office  Department  in  trouble 
again,  and  we're  bound  to  report  that 
they  asked  for  it.  Mr.  Raymond  Bruner, 
president  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Two  Egg,  Florida,  has 
written  indignantly  and  with  civic  pride 
to  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Lawler,  Assistant  Post- 
master General,  who,  as  reported  in 
this  ever-alert  department  of  Collier's, 
denied  to  Mr.  David  A.  Crowley,  of 


Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  that  there 
such  a  place  as  Two  Egg.  Mr.  Bi 
has  sent  Mr.  Lawler  a  map  showing 
how  to  get  to  Two  Egg,  although  sij 
is  the  present  temper  of  the  populati 
of  that  brisk  community  that  we  adV 
Mr.  Lawler  to  postpone  any  plans 
may  have  to  visit  it.  "We  feel,"  wri 
Mr.  Bruner  to  Mr.  Lawler,  "that  y( 
office  has  done  us  and  our  commun 
grave  injustice  .  .  .  Though  we  do  i 
profess  to  have  the  size,  wealth,  exci 
ment,  red  tape,  confusion,  noise,  mis 
formation  and  general  confusion 
Washington,  we  are  nevertheless  pro 
of  our  progressive  community 
warn  Mr.  Lawler  that  Florida's  jun 
senator,  the  Honorable  George  A.  Sn 
thers,  may  ask  the  new  Congress  fo: 
searching  investigation  of  the  Post  ( 
fice  Department. 

•  •  • 

Did  you  know  that  at  least  one  a 
didate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Unit 
States,  John  Charles  Fremont,  the 
trepid  Californian  who  as  the  Repi 
lican  party's  first  candidate  got  lick 
by  James  Buchanan  in  1856,  was 
cused  by  his  opposition  of  having  eai 
a  mule?  Worse,  they  insisted  the  mil 
wasn't  his.  Just  about  cost  him  the  el< 
tion.  This  is  but  one  of  the  import^! 
but  forgotten  aspects  of  our  politii 
history  dredged  out  of  the  past  by  Nj 
Columbus  Giragi,  of  Phoenix,  Ajrizoi 

•  •  • 

Lady  tourist  stopped  at  a  filling  s| 
tion  near  Denver  and  asked  that  the 
be  let  out  of  the  tires  of  her  car.  "A  I 
please,"  said  she,  "let  some  fresh  air 
It  must  be  just  awful  in  there." 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Claude  Eames  of  the  Elkhoi 
Wisconsin,  Independent,  bought  a  lij 
dog    with    mustard,    not    because 
yearned  for  it  particularly  but  becai 
the  hawker  at  the  Wisconsin  Universil 
stadium   was   a   salesman.    "HomoJ 


IRWIN  CAPLAI 

nized  hots,"  cried  this  spiritual  c 
scendant  of  Diamond  Jim  Brae 
"hermetically  sealed,  rich  in  vitamin  I 
home-grown  and  packed  before  yo 
very  eyes."  A  pause.  "Only  a  few  tho 
sand  hot  dogs  left  .  .  .  We  reserve  t 
right  to  limit  quantities.  Only  one  doz 
to  the  customer."  Another  pause.  "Pe 
nuts.  Our  peanuts  are  imported  frc 
southern  Madison.  Only  100  calon 
to  the  bag.  Every  peanut  sanitar 
sealed."  Mr.  Eames  bought  peani 
too.    Business,  he  reports,  was  terril 
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New  Surging  Power — Beneath  its  low  and  rakish 
hood  throbs  the  surging  power  of  the  mighty  140-h.p. 
Red  Ram  V-Eight  .  .  .  the  most  efficient  engine  design 
in  any  American  car. 
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In  city  after  city,  town  after  town,  record- 
breaking  crowds  are  thronging  Dodge  dealer 
showrooms.  Their  enthusiastic  response  ac- 
claims the  '53  Dodge  as  the  newest,  nimblest 
piece  of  live  action  on  four  wheels. 


New  Curve-Holding  Ride— New  "Stabilizer"  sus- 
pension cuts  side-sway,  tames  curves.  Brings  you 
safer,  more  secure  "road  action"  in  both  the  Coronet 
V-Eight  Series  and  Meadowbrook  "Six"  Series. 


New  Sleek,  Trim  Action  Styling— New  design  is 
low,  lithe  and  lovely  . .  .  yet  gives  more  hip-room,  head- 
room and  elbow-room  than  ever.  New  Cargo-Carrier 
rear  deck  provides  up  to  11  cubic  feet  more  space. 


7^e  /fc/>b/7  C^t^r/4cf/Ve  /4/?7e/rc^/7S 


Specificiitions  and  Equipmeni  subject 
to  change  without  notice. 
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give  her 
this  Christmas! 

If  you  think  of  the  hours  she  spends  in  the  kitchen, 
you'll  know  why  she'll  welcome  these  wonderful  gifts ! 


Everhot  De  Luxe  Roaster  Oven 

Cooks  a  whole  meal  at  one  time.  Also  roasts,  bakes — does  every- 
thing any  full-size  oven  will.  Roasts  up  to  24  lbs.  of  fowl— has 
18  qt.  liquid  capacity.  Exclusive  Turn-A-Knob  cover  lifter 
opens,  closes,  and  locks  cover.  Holds  it  in  any  open  position. 
No  need  to  handle  hot  cover.  Has  observation  window  in  self- 
basting  cover.  Adjustable  lift  rack  holds  foods  high  for  easy  serving.  Heavy- 
gauge  steel  finished  with  baked-on,  heat-resistant  enamel.  Complete  with  five- 
piece  ovenware  dish  set  and  48-page  cookbook.  $44.95. 


Everhot  De  Luxe 
Automatic  Roasterette 

Fully  automatic  heat  control  from  150° 
to  500°  F.  Roasts  up  to  9  lbs.  of  meat  or 
fowl.  Cooks  soups  and  stews.  Bakes  pies 
and  cakes.  Ideal  for  use  at  home  or  on 
picnics  and  outings.  Heavy  Fiberglas  in- 
sulation keeps  kitchen  cool — keeps  food 
hot.  Five-quart  aluminum  inset  pan  lifts 
out  for  easy  cleaning.  Gleaming  white 
enamel  Bnish  with  chromium  trim  band 
and  black  enamel  base.  Cookbook  in- 
cluded. $21.95.  Three-quart  Roasterette, 
high-low  heats.  $11.95. 


Everhot  Rangette        e. 

Fries,  broils,  cooks,  toasts,  in  only 
234  sq.  ft.  of  space.  Portable,  plugs 
into  wall  outlet.  Aluminum  griddle 
fits  square  burner.  Removable,  deep 
broiler  drawer  with  2-position  rack. 
Steel  body  has  white  enamel  finish. 
Black  porcelain  enamel  top  deck.  Two 
"KwiKook"  interlocking  3-heat 
switches  on  AC  model.  No  circuit 
overload!  AC-DC  model  has  two  in- 
dependent switches,  each  with  three 
heats.    Either  model,  $39.95. 
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CARL  ROSE 


"Their  card  has  rated  a  mantelpiece  spot  every  year,"  I  reported 

File  and  Don't  Forget] 

By  PARKE  CUMMINGS 


ALL  our  Christmas  cards  are  in  the 
.  mail  and  we're  bursting  with 
confidence.  Thanks  to  the  efficient 
system  we've  perfected,  we're  con- 
vinced there  isn't  the  slightest  dan- 
ger of  a  slip-up  anywhere  along  the 
line.  Oh,  we  haven't  gone  so  far  as 
to  install  an  IBM  card  system,  but 
we  still  feel  we've  made  drastic  im- 
provements over  the  helter-skelter 
methods  employed  by  most  people 
in  getting  off  their  Christmas  greet- 
ings. We  did  the  job  last  evening, 
and  I'll  give  you  a  playback. 

"The  Adamses,"  began  my  wife, 
reading  the  first  name  on  our  list. 

"Adams,  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Walter," 
I  confirmed,  after  looking  in  the 
A  file  and  seizing  the  first  entry.  "A 
definite  must.  We  had  cards  from 
them  in  1951,  1950,  1949,  1948  and 
1947 — as  far  back  as  our  own  rec- 
ords go." 

"A  pretty  impressive  record,"  Vir- 
ginia conceded.  "Four  out  of  five 
have  our  M  mark  stamped  on  them." 

"That's  right,"  I  concurred.  "In 
every  year  except  1950  an  Adams 
card  was  of  such  excellence  as  to  win 
a  display  spot  on  our  mantelpiece. 
That's  truly  something  for  them  to 
be  proud  of.  Our  five-year  over-all 
figures  show  there's  only  room  on 
the  mantelpiece  for  17.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  cards  we  received,  and  yet 
they  clicked  80  per  cent  of  the  time. 
Next  entry." 

"Aikers — Betty,  Jim  and  chil- 
dren," said  Virginia. 

I  pursed  my  lips.  "Doubtful,"  I 
said.  "We've  got  A.C.  marked  against 
them  for  the  past  two  years — mean- 
ing, if  your  memory  needs  refresh- 
ing, that  we  didn't  receive  their  cards 
until  after  Christmas." 

My  wife  nodded.  "It  certainly 
looks  as  though  they  held  off  until 
they  received  our  card  first." 

"I  move  they  be  stricken  off  our 
list,"  I  said. 

Virginia  hesitated.  "We  could  send 
them  one  of  those  three-for-a-dime 
numbers,  envelope  unsealed,  requir- 
ing only  a  two-cent  stamp." 

"No  card,"  I  repeated  firmly. 
"We've  agreed  on  the  December  24th 
deadline  for  all  contestants.    Next." 

"Azinian's  Meat  Market." 

"I  find  no  entry,"  I  announced. 

"Of  course  not,"  snapped  the 
woman  I  married.  "You're  not  look- 
ing in  the  commercial  file." 

"My  error,"  I  confessed,  grabbing 


the  indicated  file.  "Let's  see — goO' 
old  Azinian  has  been  a  steady  sendei 
measuring  right  up  to  Fairport  Hard 
ware,  McMannigan's  Coal  &  Grairj 
Flebber  Brothers  Insurance,  the  Sei 
ond  National  Bank  and  many  othe| 
local  concerns  who  have  brightene 
our  hearts  at  yuletide — some  of  ther| 
with  calendars.  They  get  a  card." 

"The  Everett  Beckers,"  Virgin] 
continued.    "Personal  file." 

It  required  some  study  before 
finally    announced:     "A    somewh 
complicated  situation  here.   The  re 
ords  show  they  sent  us  cards  in  od^ 
years— 1947,  1949  and  1951.    Ha- 
ing  some  experience  with  mathematl 
ics,  I  recognize  this  as  a  predictabli] 
pattern.    We  shall  receive  no  car( 
from  the  Beckers  in  this  even  year| 
1952,    and   will    therefore    dispatc! 
none.  Next." 

"Fred  and  Mary  Butler." 

"Nothing  from  them  in  the  pas| 
five  years,"  I  reported.  "No  card." 

"Not  so  fast!"  challenged  m; 
spouse.  "Wait  till  I  look  through  th 
social  obligation  file  .  .  .  H'm.  Jus 
as  I  thought.  We're  heavily  indebte(| 
to  them.  They've  had  us  to  three  din 
ners,  four  mixed  poker  parties  and  i 
dance  during  the  past  year,  and  al 
we've  reciprocated  with  is  one  out 
door  grill  picnic — hot  dogs  at  that.'| 

"Yes,"  I  conceded,  "and  Fred  go 
me  some  swell  tickets  for  the  Worlcl 
Series.  A  card  for  them  by  all  means 
A  twenty-five-center,  and  embel 
lished  with  a  personal  greeting." 

"Check,"  said  Virginia.  " — And 
while  we're  about  it,  we'll  have  thenrl 
in  for  eggnog  on  New  Year's  Day.' 

Well,  we  sent  73  cards,  and  the 
only  people  who  precipitated  a  reall) 
tough  hassel  were  the  Tenwells 
They've  been  steady  contributors,  bu 
there's  a  catch.  The  card  they  seni 
us  last  year  is  an  exact  replica  of  thd 
one  we  sent  them  in  1950.  Of  courst 
this  could  just  be  coincidence,  but  l| 
detected  signs  of  an  ink  eraser  hav 
ing  been  used,  leading  to  the  suspl 
cion  that  they  eradicated  our  okl 
signature  and  substituted  theirs.  Or 
the  other  hand,  the  lady  of  our  house- 
hold says  maybe  they  just  erased  s 
price  mark.  So  we  gave  them  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Of  course,  next  year  that  probleit 
won't  arise.  By  then  we  expect  tc 
have  acquired  a  photoelectrical  de- 
vice which  won't  leave  puzzlers  like 
that  to  human  guesswork.     AAA 
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Famous  OLD  FORESTER  in  matchless  New  Guest  Decanter! 
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0^953  8.   F.  DIST.  CONP. 

TUCKY  STRAIGHT   BOURBON   WHISKY    •    BOTTLED    IN    BOND    •    100    PROOF    •    BROWN-FORMAN    DISTILLERS    CORPORATION    •    AT   LOUISVILLE    IN    KENTUCKY 
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The  Trayele 
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at  a  cost  you  can  afford ! 


HERE  is  the  kind  of  hospitalization  coverage  that  millions  of  people  have 
always  wanted.  The  Travelers  has  carefully  planned  it  to  give  heads 
of  families  exactly  what  they've  often  asked  for — a  wide  range  of  hospital 
and  surgical  benefits  for  all  the  family,  under  a  single  policy,  at  reasonable 
cost.  And,  more  than  that,  service  that  is  available  wherever  you  happen  to  be. 
The  questions  and  answers  below  will  show  you  how  comprehensive  and 
convenient  this  plan  is. 


Who  may  be  covered  by  this  policy? 

You  and  your  wife,  up  to  the  ages  of  60:  and,  in 
addition,  all  your  children  between  the  ages 
of  30  days  and  18  years. 


What  benefits  are  provided? 

For  each  member  of  your  family,  this  Travelers 
policy  covers:  (1)  Hospitalizatuni — daily  room 
and  board  up  to  70  days  of  hospital  care — a 
maximum  of  $1050.  (2)  Surgical  Expenses — up 
to  $400.  (3)  Miscellaneous  Hospital  Charges — 
(for  X-rays,  laboratory,  anaesthetics,  operating 
room,  etc.)  up  to  $150.  (4)  Emergency  Treat- 
ment— costs  of  hospital  out-patient  service  for 
accidental  injuries,  up  to  5  times  the  amount  of 
daily  hospital  benefit — a  maximum  of  $75. 


Are  maternity  benefits  included? 

Yes.  Your  wife  is  covered  for  hospital  expenses 


of  childbirth  or  prenatal  complications,  up  to 
10  times  the  amount  of  daily  hospital  benefit. 
What  is  more,  these  benefits  are  paid  if  preg- 
nancy begins  after  her  coverage  has  been  in 
force  30  days,  even  though  the  hospital  confine- 
ment may  commence  before  the  coverage  has 
been  in  force  ten  months. 


Can  you  carry  group  insurance,  too? 

Certainly.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  Travelers 
plan  is  to  give  holders  of  Group  or  other  forms 
of  Hospital  Insurance  the  extra  protection  they 
may  want  or  need. 


What  hospitals  come  within  this  plan? 

All  of  them.  Insured  family  members  may  receive 
treatment  in  any  hospital  they  choose — wher- 
ever they  happen  to  be.  This  Travelers  plan 
provides  truly  world-wide  service. 


To  whom  are  benefits  paid? 

All  payments  of  benefits  under  this  Travelers 
plan  are  made  direct  to  you,  the  policyholder, 
unless  you  request  that  payment  be  made,  in- 
stead, to  the  hospital  or  surgeon. 

Wouldn't  it  be  wise  to  take  advantage  now  of 
this  exceptionally  comprehensive,  economical 
plan  of  family  protection  ?  For  full  details,  con- 
sult your  nearest  Travelers  agent  or  broker. 


The  Travelers 

HARTFORD   15,  CONN. 
ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE  AND  SURETY  BONDS 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  The  Trav- 
elers Indemnity  Company,  The  Travelers  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  The  Charter  Oak  Fire  In- 
surance Company,  Hartford  15,  Connecticut. 
Serving  the  insuring  public  in  the  United 
States  since  1864  and  in  Canada  since  1865. 
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Collier's,  December  13, 1952 


We're  Asking  the  Reds  to 

SURRENDER- PLEASE ! 


jBy  PETER  KALISCHER 

e  UN  has  opened  up  with  a  barrage 
if  propaganda  against  the  Communists 
n  Korea.  Our  ammunition  is  words, 
ind  we  fire  a  billion  rounds  a  week 


Seoul,  Korea 
A  CHINESE  Communist  soldier  who  sur- 
l\  rendered  to  an  American  company  on  the 
nL  Korean  front  recently  was  asked  why  he 
ave  himself  up.  "Four  months  ago,"  he  told  his 
terrogators,  "I  heard  a  woman  broadcasting  in 
hinese  from  one  of  your  voice-planes.  I  thought : 
the  Americans  can  circle  a  slow  plane  over  our 
ositions  with  a  female  in  it,  then  I  am  fighting 
a  the  losing  side." 
The  prisoner  never  explained  why  it  took  him 
mr  months  to  surrender,  or  what  the  woman  had 
id,  or  even  if  her  message  had  been  understood. 
lut  one  way  or  another,  the  incident  started  a  de- 
byed-action  thought-bomb  that  achieved,  in  cap- 
ule  form,  the  mission  of  Psychological  Warfare: 
To  communicate  ideas  and  information  in- 
^nded  to  affect  the  beliefs,  emotions  and  actions 
\i  the  enemy  in  order  to  lower  his  morale,  destroy 
is  will  to  fight  and  to  induce  him  to  take  action 
eneficial  to  our  cause." 

Twenty-four  hours  of  every  day  the  United  Na- 
lons  command  bombards  the  enemy  on  and  behind 
he  front  lines  with  ideas  and  information — by 
,hort-  and  medium-wave  radio  stations  in  Japan 
ind  Korea;  by  leaflets  dropped  from  planes  and 
hot  out  of  guns;  and  by  airborne-  and  front-line 
pud-speakers.  The  material  for  this  billion-word- 
-week  barrage  ranges  from  "get-out-of-town"  air- 
aid  warnings  to  soap  operas  and  disc-jockey  shows 
iesigned  to  make  a  Communist  GI  homesick. 

"Please  get  one  thing  straight,"  said  Colonel 
tenneth  Hansen,  new  chief  of  the  Far  East  Com- 
nand's  Psychological  Warfare  Section.  "Nobody 
|n  this  shop  thinks  we  can  win  this  war  with  just 
Vords.  Propaganda  is  a  weapon,  like  tanks  or 
(lanes  or  artillery.  But  you  can't  win  with  tanks  or 
planes  alone,  and  words  without  something  to  back 
hem  up  are — well,  just  words." 

From  Colonel  Hansen's  headquarters  in  a  To- 
;yo  office  building  to  the  camouflaged  loud-speak- 
rs  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from  Communist 
liunkers  in  Korea  are  scattered  some  600  "Psywar- 
iors" — GI  and  civilian  planners,  writers,  directors, 
ictors,  artists,  printers  and  technicians. 

They  include  132  Koreans  and  Chinese  from 

tage  stars  to  "leaflet  kickers" — men  who  boot  10,- 

pOO-leaflet  bundles  out  the  doors  of  unarmed  planes 

ver  enemy  territory.   (A  timed  charge  scatters  the 

aflets  at  1,000  feet.) 

The  stage  stars  belong  to  "Psywar's"  radio  stock 
ompany  in  Tokyo.  One  of  them.  Miss  Kim  Bok 
ha,  played  Ophelia  in  a  prewar  Korean  produc- 
ion  of  Hamlet.  Petite  and  attractive  to  the  tips  of 
long  red  fingernails.  Miss  Kim  acts  many  roles 
|n  propaganda  playlets.  B,ut  she  is  probably  best 
nown  throughout  North  Korea  as  Mo  Ran,  a  disc 


rypical  UN  surrender  leaflets  appeal  to  Reds' 

lotions  from  all  angles,  depict  Kremlin  as 

Bal  aggressor.    Two  million  are  loosed  daily 
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The  Reds  put  on  a  good  show,  too.  But  they  can^t  match  our  adverttsed'tU'ttdvanci 


jockey  with  a  15-minute  program  of  nostalgic 
platter  and  chatter  reminiscent  of  Tokyo  Rose. 
(Miss  Kim  records  her  program  in  the  same  studio 
Rose  once  used.)  Even  to  someone  who  doesn't 
understand  Korean,  Miss  Kim  sounds  sexy. 

Her  Chinese  counterpart  is  an  actress  whose 
family  still  lives  in  Peiping  and  who  must  therefore 
remain  anonymous.  On  the  air  she  calls  herself 
Lansa — "Flowery  Grace"  in  Mandarin.  Both  Miss 
Kim  and  Lansa  earn  about  $50  a  week  as  noncitizen 
Department  of  the  Army  civilians,  and  sufiFer  from 
artistic  frustration.  They  don't  know  audience  re- 
action and,  of  course,  there  is  no  fan  mail. 

Broadcasters  Work  at  the  Front 

There's  too  much  audience  reaction  at  the  other 
end  of  Psywar  operations — the  front-line  loud- 
speaker teams.  It  was  a  quiet  day  on  a  quiet  sector 
when  I  talked  to  Pfc  Robert  C.  Shaw,  of  Duquesne, 
Pennsylvania,  the  American  half  of  one  such  team. 
But  Shaw  can  qualify  as  the  model  for  a  recent 
Stars  and  Stripes  cartoon  showing  two  GIs  crouch- 
ing by  a  loud-speaker  while  shells  rain  all  about 
them.  "Quit  griping,"  says  one,  "you  mighta  been 
in  the  infantry." 

Shrewd,  personable  and  twenty-three  years  old, 
Shaw  has  been  "on  call"  with  his  loud-speaker  unit 
— one  of  a  dozen  on  the  Eighth  Army  front — for 
the  past  several  months.  His  partner  and  "voice" 
is  Kim  Myong  Kwan,  an  ex-student  who  lived  in 
Shanghai  and  speaks  Korean,  Chinese,  English, 
Japanese  and  a  smattering  of  Russian.  Kim  often 
plays  the  harmonica  to  sweeten  his  "commercials" 
prepared  by  higher  headquarters  or  written  on  the 
spot  by  Shaw. 

Shaw  stashes  the  speaker  at  an  advanced  position 
at  night  (it  can  be  heard  clearly  for  2,000  yards) 
and  then  retires  with  Kim,  the  generator  and  the 
microphone  to  a  bunker  a  short  distance  away. 

"Welcome,  men  of  the  340th  Regiment,"  Kim 
will  broadcast  following  a  rendition  of  Turkey  in 
the  Straw  or  a  Korean  folk  tune.  "After  only  30 
days  in  reserve  your  Communist  masters  have 
moved  you  to  the  front  for  the  winter  months  .  .  ." 

On  the  theory  that  direct  appeals  to  surrender 
are  wasted  during  a  static  war,  Shaw  likes  Kim  to 
needle  the  Communists  on  their  enforced  political 
indoctrination. 

"Did  you  enjoy  having  your  brains  washed?" 


Kim  asks.  "How  was  your  self-criticism  hour?" 
Sentimental  references  to  home  and  family  are 
better  left  to  women,  and  two  South  Korean 
WACs,  whom  Shaw  calls  "the  bravest  girls  I  ever 
met,"  do  front-line  broadcasts  called  Operation 
Heartache. 

In  Korea  and  Japan,  most  Psywar  officers  were 
agreed  on  two  points:  Communist  psychological 
warfare  is  pretty  good  and  both  we  and  the  enemy 
make  plenty  of  bloopers.    . 

With  their  front-line  loud-speakers  and  leaflets, 
the  Reds  concentrate  on  the  "rich  man's  war,"  the 
rigors  of  another  Korean  winter  away  from  home 
and  a  "will  rotation  come  too  late?"  theme.  Their 
mistakes  include  broadcasting  to  a  Dutch  battalion 


The  art  of  applying  psychological  as 
well  as  physical  force  against  a  military 
opponent  has  become  an  accepted  ele- 
ment of  modern  warfare. 

As  a  support  weapon,  psychological 
warfare  has  taken  its  place  with  the  tank, 
the  gun  and  the  airplane.  Its  mission  is 
to  reduce  the  cost  in  man  power  and  ma- 
teriel necessary  to  obtain  an  objective. 
It  is  here  to  stay. 

Frank  Pace,  Jr. 
Secretary  of  the  Army 


in  bad  German  and  to  a  Spanish-speaking  Puerto 
Rican  regiment  in  English — which  90  per  cent  of 
the  men  couldn't  understand.  On  one  sector,  they 
sought  to  entice  GIs  with  promises  of  good  food 
and  left  surrender  leaflets  wrapped  around  cans  of 
powdered  eggs — the  bane  of  chow  halls — as  proof 
of  their  good  faith.  At  other  times,  on  the  theory 
that  GIs  are  more  sex-starved  than  hungry,  they 
promise  girls  to  men  who  surrender.  Their  sharp- 
est leaflet  came  two  days  after  General  MacArthur 
made  his  "fade  away"  speech  before  Congress. 
"Old  soldiers  never  die,"  the  leaflet  said,  "but 
young  ones  do!" 

Our   hardest-hitting   propaganda,   and   one   the 
Reds  can't  match,  is  the  advertised-in-advance  air 
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raids.  Once  a  North  Korean  town — Yonghun 
for  example — is  marked  for  bombing,  it  gets  tl 
following  treatment: 

Months  beforehand  leaflet-planes  saturate  Yonf 
hung  and  other  towns  with  a  general  warninJ 
"This   is  a  military  target  likely  to  be  bombed 
We  advise  civilians  to  leave  immediately."    Rad^ 
Seoul  broadcasts  spot  announcements  to  all  Nor 
Korea — "The  UN  command  will  bomb  all  cor 
munications  centers  and  military  supply  install! 
tions.  We  want  to  protect  civilians.  Leave!"  Pros 
10  to  two  days  before  the  actual  bombing,  Yonj 
hung  is  showered  with  map  leaflets  showing  it  ar 
other  towns  in  the  immediate  area  marked:  "Yc 
are  next." 

Thirty  minutes  before  the  bombers  arrive,  Rd 
dio  Seoul  goes  on  with  a  specific  warning  to  Yon| 
hung:  "UN  bombers  are  coming — get  out."  Fi^ 
minutes  before  bombs-away,  a  B-26  voice-plar 
roars  over  the  town  broadcasting  the  same  messagJ 
Then  come  the  bombers.  The  final  leaflet  states 
"You  were  warned." 

Reports  trickling  out  of  North  Korea  indica^ 
that,  weeks  before  the  bombers  strike,  Communi| 
soldiers  have  to  keep  the  citizenry  at  their  war  jot 
under  guard. 

Leaflet  Production  Is  Fast 

For  the  seesaw  land  fighting.  Eighth  Army  Ps^ 
war  headquarters  in  Seoul  has  no  such  sure-fin 
gimmick.  It  has  mobile  radio  units  and  a  nimb| 
propaganda  mill  geared  to  turn  out  leaflets  at 
voice-cast  scripts  on  demand.  It  can  write,  pri 
and  deliver  a  special  leaflet  on  the  target  six  hou^ 
after  it  is  requested. 

(Line  units  are  stocked  in  advance  with  leaflet 
to  cover  standard  situations.) 

"If  it  just  took  leaflets  to  win  the  war,  we'd  hav 
it  won,"  said  the  operations  officer.  Captain  Leor 
ard  Kleckner,  of  Los  Angeles.  "We  drop  or  shocl 
over  about  2,000,000  a  day — enough  to  paper  tt 
walls  of  every  house  the  Air  Force  has  left  stanc 
ing.   The  point  is — are  they  doing  any  good?" 

Kleckner,  who  has  been  with  Army  Psycholoj 
cal  Warfare  since  1943,  is  convinced  we  have  foil 
gotten  most  of  what  we  learned  by  the  end  cl 
World  War  II. 

"Truth  is  our  strongest  weapon,  but  everythinl 
we  say  is  suspect — we're  the  enemy,  remember,! 


Two  Psywar  artists,  S/Sgt.  Rudolph  Prefontaine,  'Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
(I.),   Pfc   Richard   Zayac,   Detroit,  sketch   propaganda   leaflet   layouts 


In  Tokyo  Rose  tradition,  Kim  Bok  Cha,  known  as  Mo  Ran,  conduct 
15-niinute  record  show  in  Korean.  She  emphasizes  nostalgic  talk  of  homJ 
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'^ytfs  that  begin  softening  up  the  enemy^s  will  to  resist  ntonths  ahead  of  homhing  dates 


Kleckner  continued.  "It  takes  time  for  events  to 
prove  we're  right,  and  results  aren't  always  tangible. 
By  the  time  results  are  proved,  if  you  ask  the  aver- 
age American  combat  man  what  effect  our  leaflets 
have,  he'll  tell  you  that  a  25-pound  bundle  dropped 
from  5,000  feet  will  drive  a  Communist  three  feet 
into  the  ground  if  it  hits  him  on  the  head." 

Kleckner  ruefully  recalled  how  the  45th  Divi- 
sion had  alerted  a  platoon  of  MPs  to  be  ready  to 
take  charge  of  the  crowds  of  prisoners  expected 
from  one  night's  loud-speaker  broadcasts.  None 
came  in  and  the  MPs  were  disgusted.  On  another 
occasion,  three  Chinese  surrendered  to  a  Turkish 
brigade  outpost.  Only  two  of  them  held  UN  sur- 
render leaflets.  The  Turks  sent  those  two  prisoners 
to  the  rear  and  wanted  to  shoot  the  third. 

Everything  in  Psywar  is  keyed  to  what  enemy 
troops  think  and  feel  at  the  moment.  This  goal 
calls  for  close  work  with  Intelligence,  and  leaflets 
are  often  submitted  to  prisoners  for  criticism.  The 
"surrender,  please"  theme  is  not  the  most  impor- 
tant one.  There  was,  for  instance,  Psywar's  victory 
over  the  Chinese  rockets. 

The  Reds  Use  a  Secret  Weapon 

"We  were  catching  rockets  along  the  I  Corps 
front,"  Kleckner  recalled,  "and  while  they  weren't 
doing  much  damage,  a  few  prisoners  we  picked 
up  were  cocky  as  hell — seemed  to  think  they  had 
a  secret  weapon  from  the  Russians. 

"It  was  the  old  Katusha,  an  obsolete  rocket 
launcher  the  Russians  used  in  the  last  war.  We 
printed  a  leaflet  showing  we  knew  all  about  their 
secret  weapon  and  had  passed  it  up  as  old-fash- 
ioned. We  said  the  Russians  were  peddling  junk 
they  couldn't  use  in  exchange  for  good  Chinese 
grain  and  cash.  The  reaction  was  sensational.  In 
one  week,  the  Chinese  GIs  gave  their  political  com- 
missars such  a  bad  time  the  rockets  disappeared 
from  I  Corps  and  have  never  showed  up  to  any 
degree  since." 

Kleckner  was  called  away  for  a  conference  over 
what  to  do  with  a  voluntary  testimonial  to  Allied 
good  treatment  from  a  Chinese  prisoner.  The  tes- 
timonial was  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  three  of  the 
prisoner's  wavering  buddies.  It  was  argued  that  if 
we  scattered  leaflets,  with  the  letter,  on  the  prison- 
er's old  unit,  the  names  of  these  men  would  make 
the   leaflet   undeniably   authentic.     Use   of   their 


I.an>sa,  anonymous  actress,  conducts  Chinese 
program  with  Col.  Homer  Shields,  Indianapolis 

Collier's  for  December  13,  1952 


Sound  of  women's  voices  at  front  have  proved  sure-fire  surrender  lure.   UN  uses  Korean  WACs, 
one  of  whom  is  shown  here  with  copilot  of  loud-speaker-equipped  voice-plane,  set  for  flight 
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Flying  loud'speaher  systems  carry  women  to  the  front — to  get  in  the  last  worm 


names  would  mean  their  death  sentence,  and  might 
alienate  many  other  anti-Communist  Chinese. 

During  the  conference  (which  resulted  in  delet- 
ing the  names)  I  walked  over  to  where  two  GI  staff 
artists  were  working  on  leaflet  layouts.  I  discovered 
that  one  of  them,  Pfc  Richard  J.  Zayac,  of  Detroit, 
was  no  stranger  to  Collier's.  In  1947  and  1948,  he 
had  won  $100  prizes  in  the  Collier's  Scholastic  Art 
Awards. 

When  I  got  back  to  Kleckner,  he  was  busy  with 
another  problem — someone  wanted  to  use  a  loud- 
speaker team  in  guerrilla  country  to  help  a  candi- 
date in  a  local  Korean  election.  "Absolutely  no," 
said  Kleckner.  Then  a  call  came  in  for  a  voice- 
plane  mission  over  a  Chinese  build-up  area  being 
pummeled  by  the  Air  Force. 

The  mission  was  routine — to  tell  the  enemy 
how  miserable  he  was.  I  asked  and  got  permission 
to  go  along  on  this  one. 

How  a  Voice-Plane  Operates 

A  few  hours  later  I  checked  in  with  Captain 
Charles  L.  MacMasters,  of  Syracuse,  New  York, 
who  was  flight  section  chief  for  Psywar  at  an  air- 
field near  Seoul.  With  me  was  Major  Hal  Dearing, 
the  Tokyo  headquarters  leaflet  oflicer,  who  wanted 
to  go  on  a  drop  that  afternoon.  Dearing,  a  prac- 
ticing paratrooper  who  jumped  in  France  in  World 
War  II,  has  his  own  public-relations  firm  in  New 
York.  As  he  got  ready  for  the  flight,  a  C-47,  fresh 
from  a  leaflet  drop  over  the  east  coast,  landed  with 
a  flak  hole  the  size  of  a  bushel  basket  in  one  wing. 
Dearing  took  off  in  another  plane  and  I  waited  for 
my  7:30  p.m.  flight. 

All  voice-planes  fly  at  night,  now,  out  of  respect 
for  improved  Red  antiaircraft  fire,  and  day-flying 
leaflet-planes  keep  at  higher  altitudes.  One  was 
shot  down  last  year  and  another,  known  as  Patches, 
took  more  than  150  flak  hits  on  one  run.  Several 
Korean  "leaflet  kickers"  have  more  missions  to 
their  credit  than  any  airmen  in  Korea.  The  record 
holder,  now  grounded,  made  567  flights,  entitling 
him  to  an  Air  Medal  with  27  clusters.  In  the  same 
class  is  Jack  Lee.  a  young  civilian  from  Glenwood, 
Minnesota,  a  Phiico  Corporation  technician  who 
irons  bugs  out  of  the  radar  and  advance  communi- 
cations equipment. 

He  gets  no  e.xtra  flight  pay  or  decorations,  but  he 
has  flown  more  than  100  missions  over  enemy  ter- 


ritory— a  fact  his  company  may  learn  for  the  first 
time  here. 

Because  high-pitched  female  voices  carry  far- 
thest, five  young  Korean  women  are  now  the  air- 
borne voices  of  the  UN  command.  Three  are 
Korean  army  WACs  (the  youngest  just  nineteen) 
and  two  are  civilians.  One  sergeant  and  the  two 
civilians  speak  Chinese  and  they  all  earn  about  $3 
a  month. 

They  admit  to  getting  scafed  under  fire,  but  not 
one  has  revealed  signs  of  it.  Recently,  when  a 
voice-plane  was  hit  by  flak  in  mid-broadcast  and 
the  pilot  raced  for  home,  the  girl  kept  right  on 
talking  through  the  excitement  and  even  after  the 
plane  got  over  friendly  territory.  "I  hadn't  fin- 
ished," she  explained  later. 

The  pilot  observed,  "If  they  ever  shoot  us  down, 
she'll  still  get  the  last  word." 

The  "voice"  on  my  flight  was  a  civilian  who  ar- 
rived on  the  flight  line  a  few  minutes  before  take- 
off and  was  hurriedly  introduced  to  me  as  Miss 
Yoo  Kum  Ok.  Miss  Yoo  had  flown  58  missions. 
She  is  a  Manchurian-born  Korean,  twenty-seven 
years  old  and  not  quite  five  feet  tall.  In  the  last 
light  of  a  clear  autumn  evening  we  climbed  into 
the  soot-black  B-26 — Miss  Yoo  with  her  hand  mi- 
crophone next  to  pilot  Lieutenant  Horace  Shehon, 
of  Sanderson,  Texas,  and  I  in  the  Plexiglas  nose- 
bubble  with  navigator  Joffre  A.  Tremblay,  of  Bid- 
deford,  Maine.  Radioman  Lowell  Timkar,  of 
Herington,  Kansas,  sat  by  himself  in  the  tail. 
Built  into  the  bottom  of  the  plane  was  a  2,000-watt 
loud-speaker  with  a  range  of  half  a  square  mile 
at  5,000  feet. 

The  plane  was  scarcely  airborne  before  I  got  a 
remarkable  double-exposure  view  of  Seoul,  spar- 
kling with  lights  beneath  us,  and,  35  foreshortened 
miles  to  the  northwest,  the  flares  and  feverfsh  blink 
of  artillery  marking  the  front.  Between  the  city 
and  the  battle  line  stretched  a  twisting  illuminated 
artery  as  clearly  defined  in  the  surrounding  black- 
ness as  Broadway  between  Times  Square  and  Co- 
lumbus Circle.  One  of  our  main  supply  routes,  it 
was  studded  with  the  headlights  of  hundreds  of 
vehicles — a  brash  testimonial  to  our  aerial  suprem- 
acy, but  one  to  give  a  World  War  11  veteran  the 
shudders. 

Over  the  front  it  got  brighter  than  over  Seoul. 
To  the  left  in  the  Marine  sector,  six  searchlights 
poured  unwavering  blue-white  beams  into  no  man's 


Kim  Myong  Kwan,  an  expert  linguist,  serves  as  the  "voice"  of  Pfc  Robert  Shaw,  of  Duqiiesne, 
Pa.  (r.),  in  up-close  broadcasts.    Kim  often  plays  Oriental  folk  tunes  for  enemy  on  harmonica 


land  while  about  1,000  feet  below  us  floated  :| 
dozen  yellow  parachute  flares,  strong  enough  fo 
me  to  read  the  break-out  instructions  on  the  Plexi 
glas.  On  the  ground  glowed  a  running  stitch  o 
fire — white  flashes  from  the  big  guns  and  geyser| ; 
of  red  .50-caliber  tracers  that  arched  gracefull; 
from  our  side  into  theirs.  The  Chinese,  I  thought 
must  be  staging  a  hell  of  an  attack. 

We  veered  to  the  right  over  enemy  territory,  ant 
it  was  like  diving  into  a  pool  of  ink.  From  where  . 
sat,  there  didn't  seem  to  be  three  lights  burning  al 
the  way  to  the  Yalu  River. 

The  motors  throttled  down  to  a  purr,  finally 
From  beneath  the  plane  a  high,  nasal  voice  begat 
speaking:  "Mun  shee  tiio  tiingju  t'ze  sing  lao  sianf 
siang  lai  .  .  ."  Miss  Yoo  was  on  the  air.  From 
prepared  translation  I  knew  she  was  saying,  "As 
you  bury  your  dead  comrades,  reflect!  Commu- 
nism sent  them  here  from  their  peaceful  homes.* 

We  were,  if  our  calculations  were  correct,  ovei 
the  1 16th  Division  of  the  40th  Chinese  Communis 
army.  Miss  Yoo  repeated  her  message  over  anc 
over.  From  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  saw  a  tinj 
flicker  below  me.  Navigator  Tremblay  saw  it  anc 
spoke  to  Shelton  on  the  intercom.  Casually  we 
changed  course. 

"That  was  'way  wide,"  Tremblay  shouted  in  mj 
ear.  But  now  we  knew  Miss  Yoo  had  an  audience 
I  took  a  renewed  interest  in  scanning  from  my  side 
of  the  Plexiglas. 

On  the  next  run  when  we  got  over  the  same  spot  " 
something  big  and  orange  winked  up  at  us.  This 
time  Shelton  saw  it  too,  and  pulled  the  plane 
sharply  to  the  right.  "Wide,"  Tremblay  said.  Miss 
Yoo  had  half  an  hour  of  broadcasting  to  do.  1 
glanced  at  my  watch.  She  had  been  speaking  jusl 
six  minutes. 


wer 

cues. 


inn 


Slow  Flight  Amid  Flak 

We  circled  and  circled  and  circled.  Tremblay 
had  explained  that  unless  the  Chinese  had  radai 
at  precisely  where  we  were  flying — and  he  doubted 
it — they  would  shoot  far  behind  us  at  the  sound 
of  the  plane.  Nevertheless,  he  suggested  to  Shel- 
ton to  speed  it  up  while  flying  over  the  flak  posi- 
tion.  Shelton  said  no. 

"He  says  his  orders  don't  permit  voice-planes 
to  fly  faster  than  (censored)  miles  an  hour  over 
target,"  Tremblay  yelled  in  my  ear,  naming  a 
frighteningly  low  speed.  I  thought  Shelton  was 
regulation-happy  under  the  circumstances,  but  he 
was  driving. 

Pretty  soon  Tremblay  nudged  my  arm  and 
pointed  to  two  pinpricks  of  light  on  the  ground. 
Chinese  convoy — two  trucks,"  he  said.  Shelton 
dipped  down  toward  the  lights.  "Mun  shee  tuo 
tungjii  .  .  ."  Miss  Yoo  began  for  about  the  hun- 
dredth time.  The  lights  went  out. 

At  8:20  P.M.,  we  made  our  last  run  and  headed 
for  home.  We  touched  down  15  minutes  later 
Shelton  and  Tremblay  had  another  mission  to  fly 
that  night,  so  Miss  Yoo  and  I  went  to  the  officers' 
club  where  a  hot  bingo  game  was  in  progress. 
There  we  found  Captain  MacMasters  and  Major 
Dearing  who  had  got  back  from  his  leaflet  drop  an 
hour  before.  Dearing's  flight  had  been  without  in- 
cident. He  asked  me  about  mine. 

"No  sweat,"  I  said.  "A  little  flak  but  it  was 
all  wide." 

I  spoke  with  what  I  hoped  sounded  like  cool 
understatement.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  felt  pretty 
dashing,  and  the  feeling  persisted  until  little 
Miss  Yoo  asked  if  she  could  get  a  ride  with  me 
back  to  Seoul. 

"I  have  to  see  about  my  baby,"  she  said. 

"Miss"  Yoo,  who,  it  turned  out,  was  a  Mrs.,  took 
care  of  her  ten-month-old  son  between  missions. 

On  the  drive  in  I  kept  thinking  about  the  Chi- 
nese who  had  surrendered  after  hearing  a  woman 
broadcast  from  a  plane.  What  would  be  the  psycho- 
logical effect  on  the  enemy,  I  wondered,  of  know- 
ing she  was  a  mother?  A  A  < 
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Have  We  Missed  a  Cure 

for  CANCER  ? 


By  Dr.  benjamin  F.  MILLER 

Thousands  of  chemicals  remain  untested  against  disease.    In  them  may  be  the  answer  to  cancer 
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HAVE  we  missed  the  cure  for  cancer?  The 
possibiUty  is  so  distressing  that  I  would 
not  even  suggest  it  unless  I  truly  believed 
that  an  honest  answer  might  lead  us  to  a  cure. 
The  truth  is  that  the  long-hoped-for  remedies  for 
cancer  may  already  exist — and  we  have  not  recog- 
nized them.  Or  we  may  miss  them  tomorrow,  or 
whenever  the  curative  substances  fall  into  our 
hands. 

How  is  this  possible  with  so  many  first-rate  re- 
search scientists  on  the  job? 

Here  is  what  I  mean.  We  already  know  that 
several  chemical  substances  exhibit  great  effective- 
ness in  the  treatment  of  certain  types  of  human 
cancer.  This  disease  can  be  attacked  by  these  med- 
icines, which  can  be  given  by  mouth  or  injected 
into  the  body.  Treatment  of  cancer  by  surgery, 
radium  or  X  ray  is  still  very  important.  But  the 
chemicals  offer  more  hope  in  certain  instances. 
They  can  be  carried  by  the  blood  to  every  part  and 
cell  of  the  body  to  reach  those  deep-seated  and 
widespread  cancers  which  X  ray  and  surgery  are 
powerless  to  combat. 

There  are  more  than  a  half-million  chemicals 
in  the  world  at  this  moment.  Nature  has  contrib- 
uted some,  and  the  skill  of  scientists  many  more. 
Yet,  fewer  than  5  per  cent  of  these  chemicals 
have  been  tested  for  their  ability  to  control  cancer. 
My  contention  is  that  very  effective  treatments  for 
cancer  may  lie  hidden  away  among  the  remaining 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  untested  compounds 
created  from  various  combinations  of  the  98 
known  elements. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  support  this  belief. 
Sulfanilamide  was  tucked  away  on  a  chemist's 
shelf  for  nearly  30  years  before  its  effectiveness 
against  bacteria  was  discovered.  In  1908,  this  first 
sulfa  medicine  was  synthesized  as  a  dye-industry 
chemical.  How  could  anyone  have  suspected  that 
three  decades  later  it  would  cure  thousands  of  peo- 
ple of  streptococcal  blood  poisoning,  pneumonia, 
meningococcal  brain  fever  and  many  other  fearful 
diseases? 

It  was  not  until  1932  that  Dr.  Gerhard  Domagk, 
a  German  scientist,  learned  of  the  remarkable 
medical  properties  of  one  of  the  sulfa  derivatives. 
In  the  United  States,  the  sulfonamides  were  not 
used  as  medicines  until  1937. 

Yet  it  probably  would  have  required  only  a  sin- 
gle test  with  1 2  mice  to  have  given  medical  scien- 
tists the  clue  in  1908  that  sulfanilamide  could  cure 
bacterial  diseases.  Meanwhile,  for  30  years,  untold 
lives  were  lost  and  thousands  of  human  beings 
suffered  needless  agony  and  disability  from  major 
illnesses.  Why?  Because  there  was  no  planned 
program  of  research  in  which  a  chemical  prepared 
for  industrial  or  other  nonmedical  purposes  could 
be  evaluated  for  its  usefulness  as  a  medicine. 

There  are  other  parallel  examples,  one  of  them 
the  remarkable  insect-killer,  DDT.  Chemists  knew 
the  chemical  formula  and  the  method  of  prepara- 
tion of  DDT  for  50  years  before  its  unusual  bio- 
logical properties  were  recognized.  Think  of  the 
mosquitoes  and  other  insects  that  could  have 
been  wiped  out,  of  the  disease  and  loss  of  life 
which  could  have  been  prevented  if  DDT  and  other 
effective  compounds  had  been  properly  tested 
years  ago! 
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So  it  is  understandable  that  many  cancer  re- 
search scientists  are  beginning  to  wonder  how 
many  curative  compounds  for  cancer  are  sitting  on 
laboratory  shelves  throughout  the  world,  waiting 
to  be  discovered. 

Many  medical  scientists  are  impressed  today 
with  the  importance  of  studying  the  medicinal 
usefulness  of  as  many  chemicals  as  possible.  Al- 
ready some  extremely  unlikely  sources  have 
yielded  compounds  with  significant  therapeutic 
value  in  cancer.  During  World  War  II,  there  was 
a  threat  that  the  Germans  might  use  a  new  deadly 
war  gas,  called  nitrogen  mustard  because  it  resem- 
bles the  mustard  gas  of  1917.  The  nitrogen-mus- 
tard compounds  were  studied  carefully  in  this 
country  because  we  wanted  to  be  ready  with  an 
antidote  if  the  Germans  decided  to  employ  them. 

The  American  studies  indicated  that  the  nitro- 
gen mustards  had  unusually  destructive  effects  on 
animal  and  human  white  blood  cells.  Later,  sci- 
entists found  that  very  small  amounts  of  these 
deadly  chemicals  could  be  dissolved  in  sterile  so- 
lution and  injected  safely  into  human  beings.  Now 
it  is  established  that  the  nitrogen  mustards  are 
very  effective  in  certain  special  types  of  cancer, 
such  as  Hodgkin's  disease.  Unfortunately,  the 
effect  is  not  permanent,  yet  the  nitrogen  mustards 
do  a  sufficiently  good  job  to  make  them  very  useful 
chemical  partners  of  X  ray  and  surgery. 

More  than  a  half-dozen  chemical  substances 
have  already  shown  some  promise  in  the  treatment 
of  human  cancer,  and  considerably  more  have 
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given  positive  results  in  animal  tests.  One  of  the 
most  heartening  new  developments  has  been  the 
use  of  the  antifolic  acid  compounds.  These  unique 
substances  are  what  the  chemists  call  "antago- 
nists." They  interfere  with  the  body's  use  of  its 
folic  acid,  which  is  essential  to  growth.  Very  en- 
couraging results  have  been  obtained  with  them 
in  the  treatment  of  acute  leukemia,  the  cancer  of 
the  blood  which  is  often  such  a  rapidly  fatal  dis- 
ease in  children  as  well  as  adults. 

My  neighbor,  Dr.  Sidney  Farber,  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Cancer  Research  Foundation  in  Boston, 
has  pioneered  in  the  use  of  folic  acid  antagonists 
in  the  treatment  of  acute  leukemia  and  other  forms 
of  cancer.  Dr.  Farbei-,  in  describing  the  effect  of 
chemicals  upon  widespread  cancer  in  children 
cared  for  by  his  group,  mentioned  the  longest 
survival  he  had  ever  witnessed  in  a  child  with 
acute  leukemia.  This  child,  treated  with  aminop- 
terin  and  other  folic  acid  antagonists,  was  still 
alive  more  than  44  months  after  the  onset  of  an 
illness  which  usually  causes  death  within  a  few 
weeks  to  a  few  months. 

Cancer's  Toll  Among  Children 

Most  of  us  are  accustomed  to  think  of  cancer  as 
a  disease  of  adults.  A  trip  to  the  Children's  Cancer 
Research  Foundation  shows  the  horrors  of  cancer 
at  perhaps  its  very  worst,  draining  the  life  from 
even  very  tiny  children.  You  can  understand  Dr. 
Farber's  desire  to  search  everywhere  for  cancer 
cures  when  you  learn  from  him  that  cancer  is  now 
the  leading  cause  of  death  from  disease  for  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  three  and  fourteen. 

I  found  the  same  determination  and  hope  for 
the  eventual  successful  use  of  chemicals  in  the  cure 
of  cancer  when  I  talked  to  Dr.  Cornelius  P. 
Rhoads,  who  heads  the  Sloan-Kettering  Institute 
for  Cancer  Research  in  New  York  City.  There,  at 
this  great  cancer  research  center,  every  reasonable 
lead  is  being  actively  pursued.  Eight  thousand 
chemicals  have  already  been  studied  for  possible 
curative  or  restraining  effects  on  cancer  in  animals 
in  a  program  directed  by  Dr.  Chester  Stock. 

A  substantial  number  of  these  8,000  compounds 
have  been  found  to  show  promise  in  animals. 
Those  which  give  the  best  performances  in  the 
animal  test  and  show  the  least  toxic  effects  when 
fed  or  injected  will  be  tried  in  human  cancer  pa- 
tients. This  program  has  already  shown  the  im- 
portance in  human  cancer  of  several  first  cousins 
to  the  nitrogen  mustards,  which  have  the  advan- 
tage that  they  can  be  taken  by  mouth  instead  of 
being  injected  by  needle. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  study  all  com- 
pounds in  human  patients.  A  new  compound  is 
first  tested  by  observing  its  effect  on  a  cancer  im- 
planted in  mice.  Each  cancer  research  laboratory 
has  a  different  system  of  testing  because  there  is 
not  yet  complete  agreement  on  the  best  animal 
cancer  test.  As  with  many  other  diseases,  the  ani- 
mal variety  is  not  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  human 
disease.  A  mouse  is  not  a  man.  If  a  scientist  finds 
that  a  particular  chemical  gives  a  stellar  per- 
formance against  animal  cancer,  he  cannot  im- 
mediately assume  that  human  cancers  will 
respond  as  well.   However,  if  this  same  chemical 
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does  act  against  a  whole  group  of  different  types  of  animal  tu- 
mors, it  would  certainly  seem  worth  trying  in  human  cases. 

By  now,  there  is  a  good  enough  correlation  between  the 
laboratory  tests  and  the  results  in  human  patients  to  make  the 
animal  tests  a  valuable  adjunct  in  cancer  therapy. 

Scientists  are  giving  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to  the 
difficult  problem  of  devising  improved  laboratory  tests.  The 
present  laboratory  methods  of  determining  whether  a  chemi- 
cal will  be  effective  in  the  treatment  of  human  beings  are  not 
completely  satisfactory.  It  may  be  that  some  important  chemi- 
cals will  slip  through  in  the  present  screening  methods.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  calculated  risk  which  must  be  taken  until  the 
perfect  method  is  devised. 

The  ideal  test  would  be  one  that  would  give  results  directly 
applicable  to  the  human  disease.  For  example,  human  cancer 
tissue  transplanted  into  a  small  laboratory  animal  may  eventu- 
ally provide  a  more  nearly  ideal  testing  setup  for  new  chemicals. 
This  problem  is  being  actively  studied  in  many  laboratories. 

You  might  reasonably  inquire  whether  large-scale,  careful 
screening  of  compounds  has  ever  really  paid  off  in  a  treatment 
for  sick  humans — or  is  it  merely  a  logical  concept  that  is  be- 
ing tried  in  cancer  because  of  the  frightfulness  of  this  par- 
ticular disease? 

Present-day  medical  practice  employs  some  very  important 
cures  and  treatments  discovered  as  a  result  of  the  systematic 
screening  of  large  numbers  of  chemical  compounds.  During 
World  War  II,  one  of  the  most  serious  medical  problems  which 
faced  our  troops  in  the  Pacific  was  malaria.  The  Japanese  had 
cut  off  our  entire  supply  of  quinine,  the  remedy  most  com- 
monly used  at  that  time  for  the  treatment  of  malaria. 

Quinine  proved  too  difficult  and  too  expensive  to  synthe- 
size on  a  large  scale.  Instead,  an  intensive  testing  program  was 
begun  with  compounds  already  available,  and  with  many 
more  tailor-made  by  chemists  according  to  specific  design. 

Within  a  few  years,  14,000  chemicals  were  screened  against 
malaria  in  birds,  the  easiest  and  most  inexpensive  animal  for 
the  study  of  this  disease.  Any  compound  showing  good  re- 
sults was  next  studied  in  monkeys.  If  the  proriiising  results 
were  confirmed  in  monkeys,  the  compounds  were  exhaustively 
tested  on  human  volunteers. 

Systematic  Studies  Have  Paid  Off 

The  malaria  study  turned  up  some  excellent  new  treat- 
ments. Quinine  is  actually  no  longer  needed.  Out  of  14,000 
compounds  tested,  at  least  10  possessed  real  promise  for  the 
treatment  of  malaria.  That  project  paid  off  well.  If  only  a 
single  compound  of  the  14,000  tested  had  helped  control  hu- 
man malaria,  we  would  feel  extraordinarily  well  paid  for  our 
abors. 

The  active  search  for  effective  agents  has  been  rewarding 
in  many  fields.  Research  scientists  have  systematically  tested 
thousands  of  molds  from  all  over  the  world,  and  they  have  dis- 
covered valuable  antibotics  such  as  aureomycin  and  terramy- 
cin.  These  same  screening  methods  will  lead  to  many  more 
discoveries  of  useful  antibiotics. 

In  a  quite  different  sickness — epileptic  seizures — the  inten- 
sive study  of  a  large  group  of  compounds  has  also  given  real 
dividends.  About  20  years  ago,  Drs.  Tracy  Putnam,  H.  Hous- 
ton Mcrritt  and  William  Lennox,  all  at  that  time  connected 
with  Harvard  Medical  School,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  treat- 
ment of  epilepsy.   The  best  agents  for  controlling  convulsions 


were  phenobarbital  and  bromides.   But  they  were  not  adeqil 
in  severe  cases.  The  specialists  resolved  to  test  every  cher 
compound  they  could  find  which  was  related  to  phenobarbj 
because  it  was  the  most  effective  substance  then  known, 
addition,  they  ksked  chemists  to  synthesize  near  relative^ 
phenobarbital. 

The  new  chemicals  were  tested  in  cats  which  were  gil 
experimental  epileptic  convulsions.   When  any  compound 
found  to  protett  the  cats  against  this  laboratory  type  of 
lepsy,  the  toxicity  of  the  chemical  was  studied.   If  it  appea| 
promising  and  safe  after  intensive  laboratory  research,  it 
given  a  trial  in  the  human  disease.   This  search  led  to  the 
covery  of  dilarltin,  which  has  made  life  infinitely  happier] 
thousands  of  epileptics. 

Obstacles  to  a  Screening  Program 

Why  not  sihiply  apply  all  this  logic  and  actual  experie! 
to   the  cancer  problem   and   launch   a   truly   compreheni 
screening  progi'am?  There  are,  unfortunately,  practical  ob: 
cles  to  be  overtome.    First  of  all,  there  is  resistance  by  & 
research  workers.    Many  scientists  are,  understandably, 
mayed  by  the  magnitude  and  expense  of  such  a  task.  They  f] 
that  such  a  program  would  take  funds  away  from  other  equ 
important  approaches  in  cancer  research.    (Let  me  make  n 
self  absolutely  blear  on  this  point:  I  favor  expanded  suppon 
every  promisinig  phase  of  cancer  research.) 

Other  scientists  object  to  research  of  this  kind  as  too 
plied  and  empirical.    They  regard  it  as  unscientific  becausi 
seems  to  be  a  Hit-or-miss  affair,  not  dependent  on  carefully 
veloped  scientific  theory.    Or  they  protest  that  cancer  i: 
unique  disease  in  humans,  and  animal  testing  is  useless. 

I  had  my  ciwn  answers  to  these  objections,  but  wante^ 
check  them  with  a  man  who  has  given  this  problem  a  great  dj 
of  time  and  thought.  Dr.  Murray  Shear,  one  of  the  pioneers 
this  field  and  rlow  chief  of  the  Laboratory  of  Chemical  Ph 
macology  at  the  National  Cancer  Institute  in  Bethesda,  on 
outskirts  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Shear  is  impressed  with  the  importance  of  study 
many  varieties  of  chemical  compounds  for  activity  agai 
cancer.  He  reminded  me  that  several  years  ago  he  and  his  c 
laborators  fourtd  that  an  old  American  Indian  remedy  for  C( 
stipation  caused  extensive  damage  to  animal  cancers.  It 
an  extract  of  the  mandrake  root.  At  almost  the  same  time,  s 
enlists  at  the  Sloan-Kettering  Institute  observed  that  this  mai 
rial  prevented  cultures  of  mouse  tumor  tissues  from  growi 

Dr.  Shear's  group  at  Bethesda  have  separated  from 
mandrake  root  at  least  three  chemical  compounds  which  d 
matically  destroy  large  portions  of  animal  cancers.  When  tl 
searched  the  scientific  publications,  they  were  amazed  to  lei 
that  chemists  had  isolated  one  of  these  substances,  podophyl 
toxin,  many  ydars  ago — in  fact,  70  years  ago! 

Dr.  Shear  and  I  tried  to  discuss,  as  dispassionately  as  p 
sible,  some  of  the  objections  that  are  raised  against  the  seal 
for  chemicals  which  would  be  useful  in  the  treatment  of  cane 
He  pointed  out  that  it  is  good  science  to  know  when  you  m 
approach  a  problem  by  practical,  empirical  methods.  The 
are  many  thedries  about  the  cause  and  cure  of  cancer,  but 
date  there  is  no  single,  sound  theory  to  guide  researchers 
ward  its  cure. 

Someday  it  may  be  possible  to  predict  in  advance  what  n 
types  of  compounds  will  be  most  useful  in  the  treatment 
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ftlie  98  elements.  For  $100,000,000  science  can  screen  them  all 
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ncer.  Until  then  we  should  be  humble  enough  to  admit  that 
ture  has  not  yet  revealed  all  the  secret  relationships  between 
e  structure  of  chemicals  and  their  anticancer  effects. 

This  branch  of  cancer  research  is  today  similar  in  some  re- 
ects  to  the  early  days  of  astronomy.  Thousands  of  stars  and 
nstellations  had  to  be  carefully  mapped  and  charted  before 
i  astronomers  could  make  their  present  exact  evaluations  of 
e  heavenly  bodies. 

Maybe  you  are  tapping  your  pocket  at  this  moment  and 
jndering  who  will  pay  the  bill  for  testing  the  hundreds  of 
Dusands  of  compounds  which  have  not  yet  been  screened.  It 
unds  like  a  staggering  venture.  I  think  it  can  be  tackled  suc- 
ssfuUy,  and  on  a  sound  business  basis,  too. 

Here  are  the  facts.    Dr.  E.  J.  Crane,  who  heads  the  great 

stracting  service  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  has  esti- 

ited  that  approximately  500,000  chemical  compounds  have 

■'i  en  made  by  the  synthetic  chemists.   In  addition,  nature  has 

ovided  roughly  30.000  more,  as  sugars,  proteins  and  the  like. 
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alo  le  chemists  are  adding  to  their  storehouse  at  the  amazing  rate 
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more  than  30,000  new  compounds  a  year.  Dr.  Crane  makes 
guess  that,  if  the  present  rate  of  synthesis  continues,  we  will 
ve  close  to  a  million  different  chemicals  by  1960! 

I  was  curious  to  know  what  the  experts  would  estimate  as 
!e  cost  of  testing  a  new  compound  for  its  potential  use  in  can- 
r  therapy.  I  asked  several  leading  cancer  researchers.  The 
iimates  vary  somewhat,  but  aren't  too  far  apart.  Dr.  Rhoads 
ves  a  figure  as  low  as  $25  per  compound  for  one  of  the 

'm  veral  tests  run  at  the  Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Institute.  Dr. 
oward  E.  Skipper  of  the  Southern  Research  Institute  in  Bir- 

"'  ingham,  another  of  the  active  cancer  research  centers,  made 
js  statement:  "Our  cost  for  screening  a  compound  for  anti- 
ncer  activity  would  run  about  $100  to  $300.  The  more  com- 

''^1  l)unds    run    in    one    laboratory,    the    lower    the    cost    per 

«  impound." 

l| 

Estimated  Total  Cost  Is  Reasonable 


How  much  would  it  cost  to  screen  all  the  compounds  we 
ve?  Is  it  actually  an  astronomical  figure,  frighteningly  large? 
don't  think  so.  Let's  take  an  average,  for  mass-production 
lofi  idles,  of  $100  as  a  fairly  representative  cost  for  screening  a 
mpound.  Let  us  assume  that,  over  a  10-year  period,  800,000 
mpounds  would  be  available  for  testing.  This  would  mean 
i*i#,000  each  year  at  $100  each,  or  a  total  annual  expenditure 
about  $8,000,000. 

The  total  bill  for  10  years,  adding  extras  for  overhead  costs, 
)uld  run  to  roughly  $100,000,000.  That  total  breaks  down 
less  than  10  cents  a  year  for  every  American. 
I  can  offer  you  an  even  better  investment.  It  would  pay 
opkl||tra  dividends  and  would  guard  against  the  loss  involved  if  no 
ncer  remedies  were  found.  We  surely  need  a  second  line  of 
3  ffense  for  our  investment  of  money,  time,  energy  and  scien- 
ic  brains.  The  second  line  of  defense  would  be  to  test  the 
ca»  me  chemicals  not  only  in  cancer  but  against  poliomyelitis, 
berculosis,  hookworm  disease,  leprosy  and  many  other  ail- 
H  snts  which  may  very  likely  be  treated  or  cured  by  chemical 
^'i  bstances. 

The  compounds  being  tested  for  cancer  could  thus  be  simul- 
neously  evaluated  for  their  effects  not  only  against  cancer 
,d  other  human  diseases,  but  also  against  rats,  mosquitoes, 
ss  and  other  important  conveyers  of  disease  and  epidemics. 
lese  chemicals  could  also  be  studied  for  their  effects  against 
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weeds  and  as  plant  growth  promoters.  Even  the  farmer  stands 
to  gain  directly  from  such  a  program. 

If  the  search  for  a  cancer  cure  didn't  pay  off,  surely  many 
other  findings  of  great  scientific  and  economic  value  would 
be  made  in  such  a  study. 

This  program  is  not  as  visionary  as  it  may  sound.  Many 
pharmaceutical  laboratories  are  doing  precisely  this  type  of 
testing  on  a  smaller  scale.  And  a  large-scale  screening  program 
such  as  I  propose  could  be  a  profitable  means  of  aiding  the  edu- 
cational programs  of  many  smaller  colleges  and  institutions. 
Young  scientists  could  find  employment  while  they  were  study- 
ing for  advanced  degrees,  thus  providing  opportunities  for 
training  many  more  researchers. 

Are  you  wondering  how  such  a  vast  collection  of  miscella- 
neous information  involving  a  million  chemical  compounds 
could  ever  be  filed  away  with  a  useful  code? 

Need  for  Central  Card  File 

During  the  last  10  years,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
research  and  statistical  experts  have  given  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration to  techniques  for  coding  such  data.  Electrical  de- 
vices are  available  today  which  can  scan  such  information  so 
rapidly  that  even  a  million  facts- can  be  dealt  with  in  a  matter 
of  minutes.  By  means  of  electronic  or  other  devices,  it  will  be 
possible  to  search  through  a  central  card  file  and  learn  in  a  very 
short  time  what  compounds  have  been  studied  and  shown  to 
be  useful. 

Due  to  the  vision  of  Dr.  Milton  Winternitz,  formerly  dean 
of  Yale  Medical  School,  there  has  been  in  operation  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  past  five  years  a  Chemical-Biological  Co-ordina- 
tion Center.  This  agency  specializes  in  methods  of  coding 
data  which  relate  the  structure  of  chemical  compounds  and 
their  effects  in  biology  and  medicine.  This  organization  has 
accumulated  enormous  experience  which  can,  I  think,  be  ex- 
panded to  encompass  this  type  of  research. 

The  program  1  propose  could  also  serve  an  important  inter- 
national role.  The  struggle  against  cancer  and  other  diseases 
should  be  one  in  which  all  nations  could  work  co-operatively. 
I  hope  that  eventually  the  scientists  of  the  world  will  work 
through  a  co-ordinating  center  at  the  United  Nations  in  the 
search  for  chemical  cures  for  cancer  and  other  diseases.  (The 
financial  burden  of  such  a  program  could  also  be  greatly  less- 
ened if  the  costs  were  apportioned  among  all  nations.) 

Cancer  is  our  most  terrible  killer.  It  stands  second  only  to 
heart  disease  as  the  cause  of  death  in  adults.  But  cancer  causes 
so  much  pain  and  horror  and  disfigurement  that  I  would  list  it 
as  our  number  one  medical  enemy. 

The  program  I  propose  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  cold  sta- 
tistics. For  all  of  us,  it  is,  unfortunately,  translated  into  tragic 
human  facts.  I  see  its  sadness  every  day  in  my  medical  work 
and  in  my  daily  life.  As  I  write  this  article,  an  old  friend  lies 
dying  of  such  widespread  cancer  that  neither  surgery  nor  X  ray 
can  be  helpful.  It  is  a  type  which  responds  poorly  to  any  treat- 
ment we  know  today.  But  somewhere  in  the  world  there  prob- 
ably already  exists,  or  may  be  made  before  too  long  by  some 
ingenious  chemist,  a  substance  which  could  be  administered  to 
this  suffering,  death-bound  person  to  halt  the  malignant  growth. 
That  chemical  must  be  made  available  for  treatment  as  soon  as 
is  humanly  possible.  It  must  not  be  sidetracked  and  hidden  on 
the  chemist's  shelf  because  he  had  no  place  to  send  it  for  a 
test  against  cancer.  A  A,  A, 
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By  P.  G.  WODEHOUSE 
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When  Reggie  Watson- Watson  inherited  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
he  thought  at  last  the  lovely  Amanda  was  to  be  his.  Her  Uncle 
Biff'en,  however,  had  a  wad  of  useless  shares  in  Smelly  River 
Refineries  he'd  dreamed  of  unloading  for  lo,  these  many  years 
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WHEN  young  Reggie  Watson-Watson,  last 
of  the  long  line  of  Watson-Watsons  of 
Lower  Smattering  on  the  Wissel  in  the 
county  of  Worcestershire,  inherited  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  from  a  distant  relative  in  Australia, 
his  first  move  was  to  tell  Amanda  BifTen  about  it, 
she  being  the  girl  he  loved  with  a  passion  that 
threatened  to  unseat  his  reason,  such  as  it  was. 
Her  first  move  was  to  tell  her  uncle,  Jasper  Biffen, 
the  retired  financier,  about  it.  And  his  first  move 
was  to  send  for  the  lucky  legatee  with  a  view  to 
doing  something  about  it. 

For  when  a  financier,  even  a  retired  one,  learns 
that  a  pre-eminent  sap  like  Reggie  Watson-Wat- 
son has  got  his  hooks  on  twenty  thousand  of  the 
best,  he  does  not  just  say,  "Well,  well,"  and, 
"Fancy  that."  He  goes  into  his  study,  ties  a  wet 
towel  about  his  forehead,  has  lots  of  black  coffee 
sent  in  and  sits  down  to  think  how  he  can  get  the 
stuff  away  from  the  sap.  Mr.  Biffen  was  a  man 
who  had  many  expenses,  including  a  vast  Tudor 
mansion  to  which  he  was  sometimes  heard  to  refer 
as  "this  blasted  white  elephant."  So  he  was  al- 
ways in  the  market  even  for  so  trivial  a  sum  as 
twenty  thousand  pounds. 

Soon  after  Mr.  BifTen  summoned  him,  Reggie 
rolled  up  on  his  motorcycle,  all  merry  and  bright, 
singing  OV  Man  River. 

"Ah,  Reginald,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Biffen. 
"Amanda  has  been  telling  me  of  your  good  for- 
tune." He  eyed  the  motorcycle  and  pursed  his  lips 
a  little.  "A  costly  toy!"  he  said  with  a  touch  of 
disapproval.  "I  hope,  Reginald,  that  you  are  not 
one  of  those  young  men  who,  when  suddenly  en- 
riched, squander  their  substance  on  frivolities  and 
gewgaws?" 

Reggie  was  quick  to  refute  the  charge.  "Good 
Lord,  no,"  he  said.  "I  plan  to  freeze  on  to  my 
little  bit  of  splosh  like  glue.  I  was  talking  to  the 
manager  at  the  bank  this  morning,  and  he  was 
telling  me  about  a  thing  called  Funding  Loan. 
Don't  ask  me  what  it  is,  because  I  haven't  the  fog- 
giest, but  it's  something  run  by  the  government, 
and  you  buy  a  chunk  of  it  and  you  get  back  so 
much  twice  a  year,  just  like  finding  it.  They  pay 
four  per  cent,  whatever  that  means,  with  the  net 
result,  according  to  this  manager  bird,  that  my 
twenty  thousand  will  bring  me  in  eight  hundred  per 
annum,  as  the  expression  is.   A  pretty  good  egg. 


"Gotcher!"  said  Popjoy,  reaching  down  to 
re-establish  his  grip  on  the  sernfF  of  Reggie's 
neck.  Amanda  carefully  raised  the  wrench  . .  . 


I  call  it,  and  one  wonders  how  long  this  has  been 
going  on." 

Mr.  Biffen  pursed  his  lips  again.  "Four  per  cent 
is  not  much." 

"Isn't  it?" 

"Would  you  not  rather  receive  fifty?" 

Reggie  said  he  would  greatly  prefer  this  alterna- 
tive. 

"Then  the  matter  can  be  quite  simply  arranged," 
said  Mr.  Biffen.  "I  happen  to  have  in  my  posses- 
sion a  number  of  shares  in  the  celebrated  oil  con- 
cern. Smelly  River  Refineries.  I  can  let  you  have 
twenty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  these,  and  you 
will  secure  a  safe  fifty  per  cent  on  your  investment. 
You  have  made  a  close  study  of  oil,  of  course?" 

"Oh,  rather.   Sardines  and  all  that." 

"Precisely.  1  see  there  is  no  need  to  tell  you  any- 
thing about  high  finance.  Sign  here,"  said  Mr.  Bif- 
fen, producing  from  an  inner  pocket  a  number  of 
stock  certificates,  a  blank  check,  a  fountain  pen 
and  a  piece  of  blotting  paper. 

IT  WAS  with  a  bounding  heart  that  Reggie  went 
out  into  the  grounds  in  search  of  Amanda.  He 
found  her  on  the  tennis  lawn,  practicing  drop 
shots,  and  lost  no  time  in  telling  her  the  great  news. 
His  income,  he  said,  from  now  on  would  be  ten 
thousand  pounds  each  calendar  year,  and  this  de- 
sirable state  of  things  was  entirely  due  to  the 
benevolence  of  her  Uncle  Jasper.  He  advanced  the 
theory  that  Mr.  Biffen  must  have  Santa  Claus 
blood  in  him. 

To  his  surprise,  the  girl,  instead  of  running 
about  and  clapping  her  little  hands,  shot  straight 
up  in  the  air  with  a  screech  like  that  of  a  cat  which 
has  rashly  sat  on  a  too-hot  radiator. 

"You  mean  to  say,"  she  cried,  coming  back  to 
earth  and  fixing  him  with  a  burning  eye,  "that  you 
gave  him  the  whole  twenty  thousand?" 

"Not  'gave,'  "  said  Reggie,  amused.  Women  do 
not  understand  big  business.  "What  happens  on 
these  occasions  is  that  one  chap,  as  it  might  be  me, 
slips  another  chap,  as  it  might  be  your  uncle,  a 
spot  of  cash,  and  in  return  receives  what  are 
called  shares.  And  such  shares,  for  some  reason 
which  I  haven't  quite  grasped  yet,  are  pretty 
dashed  valuable.  These  Smelly  River  Refineries, 
for  instance — ' 

Amanda  uttered  a  snort  which  rang  through  the 
quiet  garden  like  a  pistol  shot. 

"Let  me  tell  you  something,"  she  said,  speaking 
from  between  clenched  teeth.  "One  of  my  earliest 
recollections  as  a  child  is  of  sitting  on  Uncle  Jas- 
per's knee  and  listening,  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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In  huddle,  Kaz  maps  play  for  team.    Unlike  regular  football,  there 
are  six  players  on  a  side.   They  muHt  gain  20  yards  for  the  first  down 
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In  1951,  Dick  Kazmaier  was 
Princeton's  great  grid  hero 


Now  he's  a  graduate  student 
at  Harvard  Business  School 


Now  Kaz  Plays 
Touch  Football 


A  YEAR  ago,  Dick  Kazmaier  of  Mau- 
mee,  Ohio,  was  the  most  famous  foot- 
ball player  in  the  land.  As  a  senior  at 
Princeton,  he  led  the  Tigers  to  their  twenty- 
second  consecutive  victory,  through  their 
second  undefeated  season  in  a  row.  Run- 
ning and  passing  from  his  tailback  position, 
he  topped  the  nation  in  total  yardage  gained. 
In  one  game  alone — against  Cornell — he 
passed  for  three  touchdowns,  scored  two 
himself,  and  set  up  still  another  pair.  He 
not  only  was  a  unanimous  All-America  se- 
lection, but  postseason  awards  poured  in 
proclaiming  him  the  outstanding  player  of 
1951.  Nevertheless,  he  turned  down  a  lucra- 
tive offer  to  play  professional  football  and 
hung  up  his  cleats  for  good. 

But  the  autumn  of  1952  has  found  the 
five-foot  eleven-inch,  175-pound  backfield 
star  out  on  a  football  field  again.  Instead  of 
cleats,  he's  been  wearing  sneakers.  And  in- 
stead of  sweeping  the  ends  and  completing 
long  aerials  for  the  Princeton  varsity  at 
Palmer  Stadium,  he  has  been  running  and 
passing  for  the  New  Fl  Intramural  Touch 
Football  Team  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School  league,  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  lengthy  team  name  stems  from  the 
academic  organization  of  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School.  Students  are  divided  into  six 
sections,  from  A  to  F.  The  "new"  indicates 
first-year  men.  Since  there  are  several  intra- 
mural squads  in  each  section,  numbers  are 
used  to  identify  them. 

Kazmaier  launched  his  touch  football  ca- 
reer in  September  shortly  after  he  and  Dick 
Pivirotto,  Princeton's  other  great  starting 
halfback  of  last  year,  began  working  toward 
their  master's  degrees  in  business  administra- 
tion at  the  Harvard  graduate  school.  When 
the  call  went  out  for  teams  to  make  up  a  six- 
man  touch  football  league,  Kaz  and  Dick, 
who  are  roommates,  reported  early. 

"We're  kept  so  busy  studying  that  we 
grabbed  at  the  chance  to  play  any  kind  of 
football,"  says  Kazmaier.  "It's  almost  the 
only  kind  of  exercise  we  can  get.  The  one 
catch  is  that  everybody  expects  the  old  col- 
lege players  to  do  everything  right.  So  we 
really  have  our  troubles.  With  all  of  its  pass- 
ing, six-man  football  is  almost  as  much  like 
basketball  as  it  is  real  football." 


Kazmaier  plays  for  New  Fl  on  a  practice 
field  that  lies  between  the  university  field 
house  and  the  same  Harvard  stadium  where 
last  season  he  starred  in  Princeton's  54-13 
drubbing  of  the  Crimson.  But  the  short  dis- 
tance betweeti  the  fields  makes  a  lot  of  dif- 
ference. The  intramural  players  wear  old 
clothes  and  sweat  suits  instead  of  uniforms. 
The  touch  field  is  only  60  yards  long  against 
the  standard  100  yards.  Blockers  cannot 
leave  their  feet.  A  one-handed  tag  stops  a 
runner,  instead  of  a  tackle.  Since  the  play- 
ers are  as  much  interested  in  exercise  as 
competition,  they  play  league  and,  later, 
pickup  games  as  long  as  the  weather 
permits. 

Among  the  other  graduate  students  on  the 
Kazmaier-Pivirotto  team  are  two  former 
Harvard  basketball  players,  a  former  varsity 
lacrosse  player,  and  a  Canadian  who  never 
played  football  before  in  his  life.  Kazmaier 
calls  the  plays  and  does  a  good  share  of  the 
passing.  And  it  isn't  at  all  unusual  to  see  a 
bespectacled  opponent,  who  was  never  able 
to  play  varsity  football  as  an  undergraduate, 
crack  through  the  line  to  tag  the  twenty-two- 
year-old  halfback  who  just  a  year  before  was 
everybody's  All-American.  But  in  touch  as 
well  as  in  tackle,  Kazmaier  still  comes  out  on 
top.  In  the  intramural  play,  his  team  easily 
won  its  section  championship. 

Kazmaier  has  no  regrets  that  he  decided 
to  limit  his  football  to  intramural  touch. 
"Football  as  a  game  ended  for  me  last  year," 
he  says.  "If  I  had  turned  professional  and 
continued  playing,  it  would  have  become  a 
business.  I  feel  I'm  better  off  in  the  long  run 
at  graduate  school.  It  may  take  me  a  few 
years  more  to  make  a  living,  but  I  think  it 
will  be  worth  while." 

From  time  to  time  during  the  regular  col- 
legiate football  season,  Lloyd  Jordan,  coach 
of  Harvard's  varsity,  paused  on  his  way  to 
supervise  practice  in  the  stadium  to  watch 
the  former  Princeton  star  throwing  passes 
and  evading  tags. 

Recently,  in  answer  to  the  obvious  ques- 
tion, he  said:  "Sure  I'd  like  to  have 
Kazmaier  on  our  team."  Then  he  added  con- 
tentedly as  he  recalled  games  past:  "But  I'd 
much  rather  have  him  carrying  books  for  us 
than  a  football  against  us." 
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Harvard  coach  Lloyd  Jordan,  who  used  to  dread  Kazmaier's 
feats  at  Princeton,  now  can  watch  him  run  with  pleasure 
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Kaz  frantically  reaches  out  to  tag  Bob  Jeffrey,  who 
caught  a   long  pass  for  the  rival   intramural  team 
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It  ivas  20  below  zero,    A  desert  of  snow  five  times  the  size  of  France  stretched  in  all  directions,    liescue 
was  500  treacherous  miles  away.    Here  is  the  story  of  eight  days  of  frozen  agony  ^  sacrifice  and  heroism 

By  Capt.  CHARLES  W.  (Smokey)  STOVER,  USAF 

with  BILL  DAVIDSON 


THINK  of  a  time  machine  transporting  a 
party  of  explorers  back  1,000,000  years  to 
the  ice  age,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of 
what  happened  to  me  on  the  morning  of  last  Sep- 
tember 16th. 

I  was  checking  cargo  in  the  cabin  of  a  British 
Hastings  four-engine  transport  over  the  uninhab- 
itable whiteness  of  the  Greenland  Icecap.  Sud- 
denly I  heard  a  rending,  grinding  noise,  and 
I  was  thrown  against  the  front  wall  of  the  cabin.  I 
hung  there  for  an  instant,  and  then  1  was  hurled 
the  length  of  the  cabin  to  the  rear  wall,  banging 
against  flying  gasoline  cans  and  my  plane  mates  as 
1  sailed  by.  This  moment  of  chaos  was  followed  by 
an  awful  silence.   The  plane  was  down! 

I  heard  someone  scream.  "Let's  get  out  of  here 
before  this  crate  catches  fire!" — and  I  tumbled  out 
into  the  snow.  One  of  the  crew  members  was  lying 


there,  his  face  covered  with  blood.  We  didn't 
know  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead,  but  we 
dragged  him  50  feet  to  get  him  out  of  range  of  the 
explosive  gasoline  which  flooded  the  area  from 
sprung  tanks.  It  was  only  then  that  I  realized  the 
mess  we  were  in. 

It  was  20  degrees  below  zero  and  getting  colder. 
We  were  in  the  center  of  the  800-mile- wide,  1,500- 
mile-long  icecap  (almost  five  times  the  size  of 
France),  at  a  point  where  the  cap  rose  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  half  up  into  the  air.  No  one  had  ever 
been  able  to  live  on  this  foreboding  remnant  of 
the  ice  age,  except  a  handful  of  hardy  scientific 
pioneers',  and  we  were  500  miles  from  the  nearest 
rescue  planes.  Not  only  that,  but  to  my  knowledge 
no  aircraft  had  ever  been  able  to  land  and  take  off 
in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  this  8,000-foot-high 
desert  of  snow. 


But  our  biggest  problem  was  immediate.  Unless 
we  got  our  emergency  survival  equipment  out  of 
the  crashed  plane,  we  wouldn't  even  live  through 
the  night. 

Just  then,  someone  yelled,  "Look  out!  The 
number  three  engine  is  on  fire!" 

How  did  1  manage  to  get  into  such  a  predica- 
ment? How  did  I  survive  to  tell  about  it?  The 
story  involves  impressive  acts  of  heroism  per- 
formed by  my  1 1  British  comrades,  and  a  heartr 
warming  record  of  valor  and  ingenuity  by  the 
Americans  and  British  who  came  to  our  rescue. 
During  the  ordeal,  I  saw  man's  best  instincts  come 
to  the  fore,  experienced  soaring  hope  and  bitter 
disappointment  and,  in  one  simple  religious  cere- 
mony in  the  cabin  of  the  wrecked  plane,  I  felt 
closer  to  God  than  ever  before.  Yes,  the  eight 
days  I  was  lost  in  the  ice  age  comprised  the  great- 
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Once  again  Its  time  to  make  a  bowf  oP 

Merry  Chrisfmas! 


The  ingredients:  Here's  all  you  need 
for  the  finest  "Bowl  of  Merry  Christ- 
mas" ever  —  a  Four  Roses  Eggnog: 

Six  eggs;  %  cup  sugar;  1  pint  milk; 
1  pint  cream;  1  oz.  Jamaica  Rum;  1 
pint  Four  Roses;  grated  nutmeg. 

The  procedure:  Beat  separately  egg 
yolks  and  whites.  Add  V^  cup  sugar 
to  yolks  while  beating.  Add  V^  cup 
sugar  to  whites  after  beating  them 
very  stiff.  Mix  whites  with  volks. 


Stir  in  cream  and  milk.  Add  Four 
Roses  and  rum.  Stir  thoroughly. 
Serve  very  cold,  with  grated  nutmeg. 

The  delightful  result:  A  bowlful  (five 

pints)  of  the  grandest  eggnog  ever 

ladled  into  a  cuj)  .  .  .thanks  to  the 

magnificent  flavor  of  that  matchless 

whiskey  — Four  Roses. 
•        •       • 

Frankfort  DiitUlers  Corporation,  New 
Vork  Cil;/.  Blended  Whiskey.  80.8  proof. 
<!()%  gram  neutral  spirilii. 
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The  three  badly  injured  men  spent  entire  time  inside  cabin.   Parachutes,  hung  for  insulation,  helped 
little  against  cold.  Shown  (1.  to  r.)  Fit.  Sgt.  Frank  Burke,  the  author  and  Maj.  Donald  S.  Barker-Simson 


Sled  dogs  belonging  to  Simpson  expedition,  which  plane  was  supplying  when  it  crashed,  sit  tied  to 
wrecked  engine.   Crack-up  tore  two  port  motors  out  of  plane.  One  calught  fire,  but  men  extinguished  it 

Rescue  by  air  was  thought  to  be  impossible.   But  this  SA-16,  flown  by  Maj.  H.  S.  Julin,  of  Table  Rock, 
Neb.,  landed  on  snow  pack,  loaded  injured  aboard,  then  roared  off  icecap   in  jet-assisted  take-off 
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Fate  dented  them  relief  fii 


est  experience  of  my  life.  The  beginning  of  my 
adventure  goes  back  to  March,  when  I  arrived  at 
Thule,  the  big  new  U.S.  air  base  in  northern  Green- 
land, just  930  miles  from  the  North  Pole.  Until 
then,  I  had  been  a  fighter  pilot  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  But  now  I  had  settled  down  to  main- 
tenance work,  an  assignment  the  Air  Force  con- 
sidered more  suited  to  a  sedate  old  gentleman  of 
thirty-four  with  years  of  combat  experience  behind 
him.  One  of  my  jobs  was  to  supervise  an  air  lift 
of  building  materials  and  supplies  to  Nord,  a  new 
Danish  weather  station  on  the  northeast  tip  of 
Greenland.  I  was  so  busy  with  this  chore  through- 
out the  summer  that  I  scarcely  paid  any  attention 
to  the  arrival  of  crates  marked  "Simpson  British 
North  Greenland  Expedition." 

The  Outpost  at  North-Ice 

It  wasn't  until  late  August,  when  I  drew  a  new 
assignment,  that  I  realized  Commander  C.  J.  W. 
Simpson  of  the  Royal  Navy  had  landed  with  a 
good-sized  party  at  Britannia  Lake  on  Greenland's 
uninhabited  northeast  coast,  725  miles  across  the 
huge  island  from  Thule.  Commander  Simpson 
had  built  a  base  camp  at  Britannia  Lake  and  then 
had  set  out  with  five  men  and  30  dogs  to  attempt 
a  hazardous  235-mile  sled  trip  up  onto  the  icecap. 
There  he  was  to  establish  a  three-man  station  to  be 
known  as  "North-Ice."  The  men  at  North-Ice  were 
to  dig  themselves  into  the  frozen  surface  of  the  cap 
and  remain  there  for  two  years,  making  scientific 
studies.  My  job  was  to  assist  the  crews  of  two 
R.A.F.  Hastings  transport  planes  which  had  re- 
cently arrived  at  Thule  to  function  as  Commander 
Simpson's  support.  We  were  to  drop  all  the  build- 
ing materials  and  supplies  with  which  the  Simpson 
advance  party  hoped  to  survive  and  establish 
North-Ice. 

The  first  drop — a  meager,  preliminary  run — 
took  place  successfully  on  September  15th,  and  at 
7:45  A.M.  the  next  day  I  set  out  in  the  second  Hast- 
ings (a  four-engine  transport  similar  to  our  DC-4 
and  C-54).  The  pilot  and  captain  of  the  aircraft 
was  Flight  Lieutenant  Michael  A.  Clancy,  a  rotund, 
thirty-four-year-old  Irishman  from  County  Limer- 
ick, who  had  been  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Berlin 
Air  Lift.  Also  aboard  was  another  veteran  of  the 
big  air  lift,  our  loadmaster,  thirty-five-year-old, 
bespectacled  British  Army  Major  Donald  S.  Barker- 
Simson.  He  had  with  him  two  young  enlisted  load 
specialists — Lance  Corporal  Brian  Yates  and  Pri- 
vate G.  Jones — and  a  photographer,  Lance  Cor- 
poral Brian  Fussey.  In  the  crew  of  the  plane  itself 
were  the  copilot,  a  sober  English  flight  lieutenant 
named  E.  K.  Adair;  two  young  navigators.  Flight 
Lieutenant  R,  E.  MichTe  and  Flying  Officer  L.  E.  S. 
J.  Richardson;  a  thirty-five-year-old  engineer.  War- 
rant Officer  R.  R.  Mosley;  a  radio  operator,  Flight 
Sergeant  Frank  Burke,  a  rugged  young  airman; 
and  a  young  Welshman,  Flight  Sergeant  J.  Boyd, 
who  served  as  steward,  or  aircraft  quartermaster  in 
the  more  lofty  language  of  the  R.A.F. 

With  some  of  the  finest  talent  in  the  R.A.F.  in- 
cluded in  this  crew,  I  was  not  surprised  when  they 
found  the  tiny  speck  of  the  Simpson  camp  in  the 
middle  of  the  vast  icecap  as  easily  as  if  they  had 
been  flying  from  London  to  Paris.  Until  they  were 
directly  overhead  they  had  no  radio  contact  with 
the  ground  party,  and  the  two  tents  of  the  camp 
were  nothing  but  a  dot  on  the  blinding  white  hori- 
zon. 

But  like  Dom  DiMaggio  going  after  a  difficult 
fly  ball,  they  made  it  look  easy. 

As  we  circled  over  the  camp,  I  heard  pilot 
Clancy  talking  by  radio  to  his  old  friend.  Com- 
mander Simpson.  The  Navy  officer  said,  "How 
very  nice  so  nearly  to  see  you  again." 

We  made  our  parachute  drops  of  the  heavier 
material,  and  then  we  began  a  series  of  free-drop 
passes  over  the  camp,  during  each  of  which  we 
pushed  out  about  20  cans  of  gasoline.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  cans  from  smashing  in  the  fall,  Clancy 
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brought  the  Hastings  as  low  as  possible — to  an  al- 
titude of  less  than  100  feet.  I  remember  Major 
Barker-Simson  observing  "Good  Lord,  you  can 
put  your  foot  out  and  drag  it  on  the  icecap."  It 
was  just  after  this  comment  that  I  found  myself 
flying  through  the  air  without  benefit  of  wings. 

Apparently  Clancy,  up  in  the  cockpit,  had  ex- 
perienced an  arctic  phenomenon  known  as  the 
"white-out,"  in  which  a  mist  blots  out  the  horizon 
and  the  white  sky  blends  completely  with  the  white 
ice  surface  in  a  swirl  of  blowing  snow.  When  that 
happens,  you  can't  tell  where  one  ends  and  the 
other  begins.  It's  like  "flying  in  a  snowball,"  as 
someone  once  described  it.  Clancy  didn't  have  any 
idea  he  was  only  20  feet  above  the  ice  as  he 
lowered  the  left  wing  to  wheel  the  plane  for 
his  third  pass  at  the  drop  area.  The  left  wing 
ripped  into  the  snowy  surface  at  aboyt  145 
miles  per  hour. 

Only  superb  piloting  by  Clancy  prevented 
us  from  flipping  over  and  being  smashed  to 
bits.  As  it  was,  he  just  managed  to  wrestle 
the  right  wing  down,  and  the  plane  slid  into 
a  complete  turn  on  its  belly,  grinding  to  a 
stop  facing  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
two  port  engines  were  torn  off,  and  the  left 
wing  was  crumpled,  but  miraculously  the 
cabin  remained  intact.  This  was  the  sight 
that  greeted  us  as  we  tumbled  from  the 
wrecked  aircraft — and  we  were  still  staring 
at  it  moments  later  when  we  heard  the  terrify- 
ing cry,  "The  number  three  engine  is  on  fire!" 

The  shout,  by  engineer  Mosley,  galva- 
nized us  into  action.  We  knew  if  the  plane 
burned  with  our  sleeping  bags  and  other 
emergency  equipment,  we  would  be  without 
shelter  and  the  cold  could  kill  us  within  a  few 
hours.  We  sprang  to  the  burning  engine, 
dousing  it  with  every  piece  of  fire-fighting 
equipment  we  could  lay  our  hands  on.  The 
fire  sputtered  and  died  before  it  could  spread 
to  the  hundreds  of  gallons  of  high-test  gaso- 
line seeping  from  the  plane. 

But  our  troubles  were  just  beginning. 

As  soon  as  the  fire  was  out  we  assessed  the 
extent  of  our  injuries.  We  were  all  hurt  to 
some  degree.  But  the  only  serious  casualty 
appeared  to  be  the  radio  operator,  Burke.  It 
was  his  unconscious  body  we  had  dragged 
away  from  the  plane  right  after  the  crash. 
Burke  had  deep  cuts  in  the  scalp  and  face, 
and  he  was  suffering  from  concussion.  We 
covered  him  up  as  best  we  could  to  keep 
him  from  freezing  to  death.  Then,  presuma- 
bly because  we  were  all  in  a  state  of  shock, 
we  milled  aimlessly  about,  making  silly  re- 
marks to  one  another.  I  recall  saying  to 
Clancy,  "Do  you  always  land  aircraft  this 
way?" 

Shortly  we  looked  up  and  saw  a  dog  sled 
approaching.  It  was  Commander  Simpson 
and  two  of  his  party,  rushing  over  from  their 
tiny  camp  a  mile  or  so  away.  Their  arrival 
jolted  us  into  a  full  realization  of  our  pre- 
dicament. We  suddenly  realized  that  their 
lives,  as  well  as  ours,  were  at  stake. 

In  order  to  lighten  their  load  for  the  diffi- 
cult ascent  onto  the  icecap,  the  Simpson  peo- 
ple had  stripped  their  equipment  to  the 
barest  essentials,  taking  with  them  only  two 
tents,  their  sleds  and  26  ounces  of  rations  per  man 
per  day.  They  and  their  dogs  had  reached  North- 
Ice  exhausted,  weak  with  fatigue  and  hunger. 
They  had  taken  the  calculated  risk  of  depending 
on  our  air  drop  for  every  item  of  food,  shelter  and 
clothing  necessary  to  keep  them  alive  when  they 
arrived  at  their  site  on  the  icecap.  Yet,  the  air  drop 
hadn't  even  really  begun,  and  here  we  were,  12 
battered  men  for  Simpson's  six-man  party  to  worry 
about  in  their  own  weakened  and  dangerously  ill- 
equipped  state. 

Commander  Simpson  dressed  Burke's  wounds, 
and  then  we  held  a  council  of  war.   We  decided 
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that  the  fuselage  of  the  plane  provided  the  only 
possible  shelter  in  the  open,  driftless  waste,  and  that 
we'd  all  have  to  live  in  it.  Simpson  also  decided 
to  move  his  two-tent  camp  over  to  the  wrecked 
plane  to  shorten  our  lines  of  communication.  Then, 
slowly,  the  commander  began  to  discuss  our 
chances  of  getting  out. 

There  was  no  thought  of  air  rescue,  which  he 
believed  to  be  impossible.  "In  a  few  weeks,"  he 
said,  "we'll  take  you  out  to  the  east  coast  by  dog 
sled.  It'll  be  a  rugged  300-mile  trip,  so  you'd  better 
prepare  yourselves  for  it.  It'll  be  twenty-five  or 
thirty  days  of  the  toughest  traveling  you'll  ever 
have  to  face  in  your  lives.   It'll  be  in  the  period  of 
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Small  red  plane  marks  site  of  crash — in  most  desolate 
section  of  Greenland.  Overland  trip  by  dog  sled  would 
have  taken  25  days  to  base  camp  on  eastern  coast.  But 
supplies — and  finally  rescue — came  by  air  from  Thule 


24-hour-a-day  total  darkness,  and  we'll  have  to 
pick  our  way  over  a  75-mile-wide  area  that's  criss- 
crossed with  bottomless  crevasses.  We  nearly  lost 
a  man  in  one  of  them  in  broad  daylight  on  the  way 
up  here." 

With  these  thoughts  to  chew  on,  we  began  to  pre- 
pare our  shelter  for  the  night,  moving  all  the  cargo 
out  of  the  fuselage  of  the  wrecked  plane  and  ar- 
ranging the  cabin  into  one  small  cooking  compart- 
ment and  one  large  sleeping  section.  Clancy  and 
I  took  stock  of  our  supplies.  We  found  that  we  had 
rations  for  10  days,  and  not  nearly  enough  arctic 
clothing  to  go  around.  I  had  an  extra  pair  of  arctic 


boots  and  a  spare  parka  with  me,  and  I  gave  them 
to  the  shivering  Britishers.  The  Simpson  party,  too, 
contributed  whatever  they  could  spare  from  their 
own  meager  supplies. 

We  seemed  fairly  well  off  for  the  time  being — 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  inventory  taking,  loadmas- 
ter  Barker-Simson  suddenly  sat  down.  "I  can't 
walk,"  he  said.  "There's  something  wrong  with 
my  ankle."  (It  was  broken.)  About  an  hour  later, 
I  began  to  feel  stiffness  and  sharp  pains  in  my 
chest  and  back.  Soon,  I  could  do  nothing  but  sit 
down  alongside  Barker-Simson.  (I  had  fractured 
two  ribs  and  two  vertebrae.)  We  both  just  leaned 
back  on  a  pile  of  gear,  suffering  excruciating  pain. 
In  a  matter  of  minutes,  our  difficulties  had 
trebled.  We  now  had  three  serious  casualties 
instead  of  one — which  made  a  300-mile  over- 
land trip  seem  even  more  forbidding. 

When  the  shock  of  our  latest  misfortune 
wore  off,  the  nine  able-bodied  survivors  con- 
tinued to  prepare  our  quarters.  No  sooner 
had  they  set  up  one  of  our  two  tiny  emer- 
gency stoves  in  the  rear  of  the  plane  than 
Boyd  and  Jones  had  a  pot  of  tea  brewing. 

The  sleeping  compartment  in  the  plane 
was  not  so  easy  to  arrange.  We  could  not 
light  a  stove  in  this  section  because  it  was 
too  close  to  the  gasoline  fumes  seeping  from 
the  sprung  tanks  in  the  wings.  Also,  be- 
cause the  metal  floor  of  the  cabin  rested 
directly  on  the  icecap,  we  had  to  insulate  it 
with  the  four-inch-thick  burlap-and-excel- 
sior  padding  in  which  the  air-drop  cargo  had 
been  wrapped.  Since  this  material,  too,  was 
highly  inflammable,  we  decided  we  couldn't 
risk  any  open  flame  at  all  in  the  sleeping  com- 
partment. In  fact,  we  posted  a  two-man  fire 
watch  in  the  plane  at  all  times  just  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  completely  stripped  rear  compart- 
ment where  the  cookstoves  operated.  Until 
the  moment  we  were  rescued,  we  never  lost 
that  overpowering  fear  of  fire — because  it 
spells  almost  certain  death  in  the  arctic. 

We  went  to  bed  when  it  got  dark,  at  about 
four  o'clock  that  afternoon.  We  three  casu- 
alties were  placed  in  our  sleeping  bags  fully 
clothed,  and  Clancy  and  Adair  made  us  as 
comfortable  as  possible  on  the  excelsior- 
padded  floor,  where  we  were  to  lie  for  the 
duration  of  the  ordeal. 

I  have  never  been  so  cold  in  my  life.  The 
temperature  outside  had  dropped  to  about  30 
degrees  below  zero.  In  the  cabin  it  was  about 
15  below,  and  the  8,000-foot-thick  ice  just  a 
few  inches  below  me  seemed  to  be  jabbing 
a  thousand  icicles  into  my  back.  The  others 
ate  a  meal  of  bacon,  canned  beef  stew  on 
hard  bread,  plus  the  inevitable  tea — but  I 
found  that  I  couldn't  eat.  And  I  couldn't 
sleep. 

I  spent  a  miserable  night,  comforted  by 
only  one  thought.  Commander  Simpson's 
radio  operator,  a  remarkably  tough  Royal 
Navy  petty  officer  named  Kenneth  Taylor, 
had  managed  to  get  a  message  through  to 
Thule,  using  our  aircraft's  radio.  It  probably 
was  one  of  the  most  roundabout  messages  in 
history.  In  one  of  those  freaks  of  arctic 
radio  transmission,  Taylor  couldn't  reach 
Thule,  only  500  miles  away  on  the  west 
coast.  But  he  could  contact  Simpson's  base  camp 
on  the  east  coast.  So  the  message  was  relayed 
by  Danish  coastal  radio  stations  all  the  way  down 
the  east  coast  to  the  southern  tip  of  Greenland,  and 
then  all  the  way  up  the  west  coast  to  Thule,  a  total 
distance  of  perhvips  2.500  miles. 

When  I  learned  Taylor  had  gotten  through.  I 
rested  a  trifle  easier.  I  guessed  that  the  news  of  the 
crash  soon  would  reach  the  outside  world,  and 
that  my  wife,  Marjorie,  in  Portland,  Maine,  would 
at  least  know  I  was  still  alive. 

I  must  have  dozed  a  bit  toward  morning  on 
Wednesday,  our  second  day  on  the  icecap,  because 
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the  next  thing  I  knew,  I  was  surrounded 
by  the  entire  party,  singing,  "Happy 
birthday,  dear  Smokey.  happy  birthday 
to  you."  It  was  indeed  my  birthday — 
my  thirty-fifth — and  though  I  thought 
to  myself,  "This  is  a  rotten  way  to  be 
celebrating  it,"  I  don't  think  I ,  have 
ever  been  quite  so  touched.  I  had  men- 
tioned the  occasion  on  the  way  to 
North-Ice,  and  the  Britishers  remem- 
bered. 

But  this  brief  ceremony  was  only  an 
interlude  in  another  day  of  hardship.  I 
looked  up  and  noticed  that  two  inches 
of  frost  had  formed  on  the  inside  of 
the  plane.  Clancy  noticed  it,  too.  He 
whistled  and  said,  "Men,  unless  you 
want  to  sleep  in  an  ice  cave,  you've  got 
some  work  to  do."  So  they  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  rounding  up  the  para- 
chutes with  which  we  had  dropped  the 
heavier  supplies  the  day  before.  Then 
they  strung  a  network  of  parachute 
cords  all  over  the  cabin,  draping  them 
with  layer  after  layer  of  parachute  silk. 

The  Walls  Were  Silk-Lined 

By  nightfall  we  had  two  rather  exotic- 
looking  compartments  about  SVi  feet 
high,  7  feet  wide  and  15  feet  long.  The 
idea  was  to  cut  down  the  space  as  much 
as  possible  with  insulated  silk  walls  that 
would  better  retain  the  body  heat  we 
threw  off.  Actually,  it  didn't  work  very 
well,  but  it  had  an  interesting  psycho- 
logical effect.  We  thought  it  was  work- 
ing, so  we  all  felt  better. 

Shortly  after  noon  on  Wednesday,  I 
heard  Simpson's  radio  operator,  Ken- 
neth Taylor,  yell,  "Hey,  the  other  Hast- 
ings is  looking  for  us,"  and,  sure  enough, 
10  minutes  later  the  plane  was  over- 
head. U.S.  Air  Force  Captain  Oswald 
Wetzel,  Jr.,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana, 
who  was  the  provost  marshal  at  Thule, 
was  aboard,  and  I  could  hear  him  shout- 
ing over  the  plane's  radio,  "How  are 
you,  Smokey?  How  serious  are  your  in- 
juries?" I  couldn't  move  from  my  sleep- 
ing bag,  but  I  told  him  as  best  I  could, 
relaying  my  answers  through  Taylor — 
and  he  promised  to  drop  supplies  the 
next  day. 

It  was  quite  a  wrench  hearing  the 
voice  of  an  old  friend,  so  near  and  yet 
so  far  away.  When  he  left  I  was  swept 
by  the  most  depressing  feeling  of  lone- 
liness. In  addition,  my  pain  grew  pro- 
gressively worse,  and  I  developed  a 
cough  (which  later  turned  out  to  be 
a  touch  of  pneumonia).  Now,  the  "ici- 
cles" were  jabbing  into  my  chest  as  well 
as  my  back,  and  I  was  tempted  to  ask 
for  morphine.  But  I  knew  that  mor- 
phine might  deaden  all  pain  to  the  ex- 
tent that  I  might  unknowingly  allow  my 
hands  or  feet  to  become  frostbitten.  So 
I  fought  off  the  impulse. 

Then  I  tried  to  eat,  but  again  I 
couldn't.  It  was  the  same  menu  Boyd 
and  Jones  kept  on  the  stove  three  times 
a  day — bacon,  stew,  hard  bread  and 
tea.  But  if  it  had  been  sirloin  steak,  I 
couldn't  have  downed  it.  The  rest  of  the 
night  was  another  ordeal  of  sleepless- 
ness for  Burke,  Barker-Simson  and  me. 

Thursday,  our  third  day  on  the  ice- 
cap, was  eventful.  First,  Captain  Wet- 
zel came  back  in  the  Hastings,  as  he  had 
promised,  and  dropped  badly  needed 
boots,  parkas,  sleeping  bags,  an  aircraft 
heater  (which  was  smashed  in  the  drop), 
a  bottle  of  whisky  (which  did  not  smash) 
and — wonder  of  wonders — mail!  I  read 
a  week-old  letter  from  my  wife  in  which 
she  told  me  that  my  oldest  son,  fifteen- 
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year-old  Charles  J.,  as  we  call  him,  hac 
gone  out  for  the  cross-country  team  a 
Portland  High  School,  to  strengthen  hi 
legs  for  basketball.  I  reflected  abou 
this  information  for  a  long  time,  vaguely 
brooding  about  whether  he  was  goinj 
to  outdo  me  as  an  athlete — until  it  sud 
denly  occurred  to  me  it  was  a  strangt 
reason  for  depression  in  the  middle  o' 
a  frozen  wilderness  I  might  never  leavi 
alive. 

By  this  time,  as  the  result  of  super  r 
human  effort,  Taylor  and  Mosley  wen'ij 
keeping  our  emergency  generators  go'jf! 
ing,  so  that  the  powerful  radio  in  thi 
aircraft  could  contact  Simpson's  basi 
camp  on  the  east  coast  at  regular  hour 
—5:00  A.M.,  11:00  a.m.  and  5:00  p.m 
Taylor,  particularly,  worked  15  hours  ; 
day,  sometimes  with  bare  hands  in  thi 
bitter  cold.  As  he  walked  past  my  sleep 
ing  bag  for  that  afternoon's  broadcast 
I  noticed  his  hands  were  a  mass  of  frost 
bite  blisters.  When  I  commented  oi 
their  condition,  he  winked  and  said 
"Don't  worry,  chum,  I  can  still  worl 
the  key  with  my  knuckles.  Besides,  m; 
hands  aren't  too  bad.  It's  just  the  skin.' 

That  night,  I  had  a  chance  to  emulat 
Taylor's  stoicism.  Adair,  worried  abou 
my  condition,  got  on  the  radio  and  de 
scribed  my  symptoms  to  the  docto 
back  at  Simpson's  base  camp.  The  doc 
tor  then  gave  him  careful  instructions 
which  he  carried  out. 

Temporarily  disregarding  the  risk  o' 
fire.  Adair  ordered  all  available  lamp 
and  stoves  brought   into  the  sleepin 
compartment.     The    concentration    o| 
heat    raised    the    interior   temperatur 
from  39  degrees  below  zero  to  about  1 
below  zero.  Then,  with  three  men  propl 
ping  me  up,  Adair  and  Clancy  strippeJ 
off  my  four  layers  of  clothes.   My  ski 
turned  blue  with  cold  in  a  matter 
seconds,  but  the  men  rubbed  my  bar 
body  while  Adair  deftly  strapped  x 
hesive  plaster  around  my  torso.    Th 
entire  treatment  took  no  more  than  1: 
minutes,  but  I  didn't  recover  from  th 
added  pain  of  it  for  days.    That  nigh 
for  the  first  and  only  time,  I  asked  fol 
morphine — and  I  think  I  slept. 

'    Able  to  Eat  at  Last 

The  next  morning,  Friday — oul 
fourth  day  on  the  icecap — I  ate  my  firs] 
food.  The  mess-gear  was  caked  witlB 
the  residue  of  a  dozen  previous  meall 
because  we  had  no  hot  water  for  washi 
ing.  By  this  time,  the  men  who  had  nol 
been  badly  injured  found  that  exercisf 
made  them  feel  comparatively  warm! 
and  they  spent  most  of  the  12  daylighl 
hours  retrieving  the  air-drop  packagel 
for  Commander  Simpson  and  helpinf 
him  dig  an  excavation  for  the  belowj 
surface  houses  of  his  camp-to-be. 

The  icecap  is  comprised  of  billionl 
of  tons  of  compressed  snow,  not  icel 
and  the  men  didn't  actually  dig  into  ill 
they  cut  it  into  blocks  with  large  knivel 
and  carted  it  away.  They  complainel 
of  the  altitude — the  rarefied  atmospherl 
sapped  their  strength  after  a  few  mini 
utes'  work — and  they  griped  about  ho\| 
dirty  and  grimy  we  had  all  become. 

In  a  way,  it  was  rough  on  the  able! 
bodied  men.  They  had  no  diversions— I 
nothing  but  working,  eating  an| 
sleeping.  They  soon  went  through  oul 
limited  supply  of  reading  matter.  Thel 
couldn't  even  play  cards  because  yoi 
can't  hold  cards  in  four  layers  of  mil| 
tens.  Only  Brian  Fussey,  the  photograJ 
pher,  managed  to  keep  busy.   He  sperj 
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t^ed  to  10  helotv — then  he  tvas  stripped 


ist  of  his  spare  time  trying  to  make  a 

torial  record  of  our  ordeal.    But  he 

more   frustration   than   diversion. 

cameras  were  frozen  most  of  the 

le  and  he  wasn't  sure  if  one  photo  in 

Eiundred  would  come  out. 

Throughout      that      day — Friday — 

(incy  seemed  more  than  usually  per- 

tbed  by  our  plight  (the  prospect  of 

;    rescue  was  becoming  increasingly 

r)re  remote),   and   he   made   several 

cTiments  indicating  he  felt  personally 

t  Ity  for  it.  Then  an  inspiration  struck 

(^■T   and  he  came  over  to  where  1  lay 

^aid  to  me  in  his  thick  Irish  brogue, 

.    boy,  we're  goin'  to  have  a  little 

t  tonight."   I   asked   him   what  he 

lit  and  he  said  that  our  group  and 

pson's  had  arranged  to  consolidate 

food  for  the  evening.   "Also,"  said 

wncy,   "we're  goin'  to  have  a  little 

ciik  of  angel's  breath" — which  is  what 

always  called  whisky.   In  short,  with 

lives  at  stake  in  the  middle  of  no- 

ere,  we  were  going  to  have  a  party. 

t  was  a  great  party.    All   18  of  us 

wded  into  the  limited  space  of  the 

achute-draped  compartment  where 

three  casualties  lay.    We  sang  and 

stories  and  drank  hot  toddies  made 

h  melted  snow.    Clancy  was  easily 

star  of  the  show.  He  told  of  his  life 

I  "mercenary"  among  the  British;  he 

cribed   the   beauties   of   his   native 

nerick,  and  he  recounted  innumer- 

,  hilarious  tales  about  his  family.  In 


spite  of  the  pain  it  caused  me,  I  was  still 
laughing  at  Clancy's  stories  long  after 
the  party  broke  up. 

Our  good  spirits  continued  into  the 
next  day,  Saturday,  our  fifth  on  the  ice- 
cap, because  this  was  the  day  our  hopes 
of  rescue  first  soared.  The  Hastings 
came  over  at  noon  with  an  air  drop  for 
the  Simpson  people.  A  British  para- 
troop  doctor  was  on  board  and  he 
wanted  to  jump  to  help  us.  We  begged 
him  not  to,  because  we  felt  there  was 
little  he  could  do  for  us,  and  he  would 
only  be  another  person  for  us  to  worry 
about  on  the  long  trek  out. 

In  the  midst  of  our  wireless  discus- 
sion with  the  doctor,  Taylor,  at  the  ra- 
dio, said,  "Hey,  I've  got  contact  with 
another  plane — a  rescue  B-17!"  We 
couldn't  see  it,  but  a  moment  later, 
through  Taylor,  I  was  speaking  with 
U.S.  Air  Force  Major  Donald  Bussey, 
of  San  Bernardino,  California,  a  friend 
of  mine  from  Thule.  He  said,  "How 
you  gettin'  along.  Smoke?" 

I  lied,  "Fine.   No  sweat." 

He  said,  "Is  it  possible  to  land  some 
kind  of  aircraft  there?" 

I  said,  "What  I've  seen  of  it,  I  think 
it's  pretty  favorable  for  a  C-47  on  skis 
to  come  in  and  pick  us  up." 

He  said,  "Maybe  we'll  try  tomorrow 
or  the  next  day.  Could  you  outline  a 
runway  and  set  off  smoke  pots  to  indi- 
cate wind  direction?  And,  when  the 
rescue  plane  circles  the  area,  could  you 
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»' jThe  author's  wife  Marjorie  lights  a  cigarette  for  him  at  Sampson 
*™  Air  Force  Base,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  the  day  after  return  from  Greenland 
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Qnnd father  didn't  need  to  mny 
too  much  about  hi Q  broke  lining 


Today  you  are  MOTSAFE 
without  qualify  Brake  lining ! 


Johns-Manville 

Asbestos  Brake  Lining  is  a 
product  of  the  advanced 
engineering  skills  that  made 
your  car  a  modern  miracle! 

Today's  modern  automobile  with 
its  great  power  and  speed  requires 
brake  linings  that  are  the  ultimate 
in  manufacturing  skill. 

To  provide  you  with  the  highest 
quality,  Johns-Manville  brake  lin- 


ask  your  service  man 

to  check  your  brakes  today 

For  safety's  sake,  if  your  brakes 
need  relining  tell  your  service  man 
you  want  Johns-Manville  Asbes- 
tos Brake  Linins. 


ings  have  been  developed  by  J-M 
engineers  in  the  world's  largest 
laboratory  devoted  to  asbestos  prod- 
ucts. The  asbestos  fibres  are  care- 
fully selected  from  Johns-Manville's 
own  asbestos  mine,  the  largest  in 
the  world. 

J-M  brake  lining  is  custom-made 
for  every  make  of  car.  Automotive 
engineers  use  it  as  standard  equip- 
ment on  many  leading  makes  of 
new  cars,  trucks  and  buses. 

Remember,  it  is  the  brake  lining 
that  actually  stops  your  car.  And 
the  quality  of  your  brake  lining  can 
be  the  margin  of  safety  which  may 
save  your  life. 


Johns-Manville 
22  E.  40th  St. 
New  York  16 

In  Canada 

199  Bay  St. 

Toronto,  Ontario 


JQMWS  MANVmi 
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THE        OLDEST        NAME        IN        BRAKE        LINING 


Cold  even  trapped  the  rescue  plan\ 


have  someone  drive  a  dog  sled  down 
the  runway  in  the  direction  you  want 
us  to  land?" 

With  that,  the  radio  contact  faded 
out,  but  Bussey's  words  left  us  nearly 
beside  ourselves  with  joy. 

The  following  day — Sunday — Com- 
mander Simpson  came  in  to  see  me 
and  he  said,  "What's  your  religion, 
Smokey?"  I  told  him  I  was  a  Protestant, 
and  he  asked,  "Would  you  care  to  join 
us  in  an  evening  religious  service?  It 
will  be  a  Church  of  England  service 
from  my  Royal  Navy  handbook."  Cas- 
ually, I  said  sure,  and  I  didn't  think  any 
more  about  it.  But  that  night,  from  the 
moment  the  men  filed  into  the  cabin  of 
the  plane  for  the  service,  the  spiritual 
impact  of  the  ceremony  hit  me  like 
a  rock. 

The  danger  of  igniting  gasoline  was 
past  now,  thanks  to  evaporation,  so  we 
had  two  tiny  kerosene  lamps,  the  pale- 
yellow  light  of  which  flickered  against 
the  multicolored  silk  of  the  parachute 
draperies.  The  bearded,  dirty  men  sat 
down  and  bared  their  heads.  Without 
preliminaries,  Commander  Simpson 
opened  his  book  and  began  reading  the 
Collects  of  Thanksgiving  in  a  soft,  sol- 
emn voice:  "O  most  blessed  and  glori- 
ous Lord  God,  who  art  of  infinite 
goodness  and  mercy:  We  Thy  poor 
creatures,  whom  Thou  hast  made  and 
preserved,  holding  our  souls  in  life,  and 
now  rescuing  us  out  of  the  jaws  of 
death  .  .  ." 

Deeply  aff^ected,  I  looked  around  the 
cabin.  I  have  never  seen  such  rever- 
ence and  humility  in  men's  faces.  It 
seemed  to  occur  to  us  for  the  first  time 
just  how  close  we  had  been  to  death  and 
how  thankful  we  must  be  to  God  for 
shepherding  us  through.  I  have  been  in 
the  world's  greatest  cathedrals,  but  I 
have  never  known — I  have  never  felt — 
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a  more  churchly  atmosphere.  Here| 
were  in  a  beat-up,  wrecked  aii 
hundreds  of  miles  from  nowhere,  if 
had  three  religions  represented — An  . 
can,  Protestant  and  Catholic — but  e 
all  faced  the  same  isolation,  the  sse 
problems,  the  same  dangers,  and  e 
joined  in  common  worship.  There  "  s 
no  question  of  your  God,  or  my  Gl. 
We  simply  knew  there  was  God,  wat .  i - 
ing  over  us  in  the  cabin  of  that  bro  i  f., 
plane. 

Commander  Simpson  kept  on  rcj 
ing:  "Our  Father  which  art  in  h 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name  .  .  ."  and 
men   answered.    Then  Clancy   rea<a 
short  service  for  himself  and  Burke,  e 
two  Catholics  aboard — during  whica    , 
great  sense  of  peacefulness  settled  i  't 
the  rest  of  us.    After  that,  Simpsct 
men  filed  out  as  abruptly  as  they  Ijl  - 
come.    The  service  was  over — but 
glow  remained.    It's  a  glow,  I'm  si| 
none  of  us  will  ever  lose. 

Sunday  night  I  suffered  more  p] 
than  ever  before,  and  if  it  hadn't  b. 
for  the  spiritual  uplift  of  the  aftemn* 
ceremony,  I  don't  think  I  could  h» 
borne  it.   The  same  was  true  of  M  •< 
day,  our  seventh  day  on  the  iceca) 
our  day  of  despair.  From  morning  ui 
night   we   waited   for   a   radio   sigi 
the  sound  of  a  plane's  engine — a 
thing  to  let  us  know  that  rescuers  w 
on  the  way,  or  at  least  thinking  of 
But   nothing  happened.    I  think  t 
black  Monday  was  one  of  the  lev 
points  of  my  life. 

But  all  the  despair  vanished  at  8 
A.M.  the  next  morning,  Tuesday,  S 
tember  23d — the  eighth  day  of  our 
deal.  Taylor  came  out  of  the  ra 
compartment  with  a  big  grin  on 
face.  He  said,  "Well,  chums,  the; 
coming.  A  Yank  SA-16  is  giving  i 
shot  today,  to  try  to  take  out  the  th 
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red   blokes."     Heart-pounding   ex- 

ment  swept   through   the   cabin   at 

news,  but  I  tempered  my  optimism 

the  realization  that  the  Air  Rescue 

ice's  Grumman  SA-16  A  (a  twin- 

gine  triphibian  a  little  smaller  than 

le  DC-3)  had  never  been  able  to  take 

iff  or  land  successfully  at  these  aiti- 

des.  I  didn't  say  anything  to  the  other 

len,  however,  and  they  swept  outside, 

bbering,  listening  for  the  first  sounds 

if  the  plane's  engines. 

At  10:23  A.M..  they  heard  the  SA-16 

iproaching.     Inside    the    cabin,    we 

uld  just  lie  there,  praying.    Clancy 

ationed    his    men    with    smoke    pots 

ound  a  level  section  of  the  icecap, 

d  Commander  Simpson  drove  his  dog 

led  down  the  runway.    There  was  a 

path-taking  moment  of  silence,  and 


chief  tumbled  out,  and  organizing  the 
ground  party  into  two  groups — one  un- 
der each  wing — they  rocked  the  plane 
until  it  broke  loose.  But,  in  the  ten 
seconds  it  took  the  crew  chief  to  scram- 
ble back  into  the  plane,  the  hull  had 
frozen  in  again.  By  this  lime,  however, 
Clancy  had  caught  the  idea.  He  and 
his  men  rocked  us  loose  again. 

The  SA-16  made  one  take-off  run 
and  my  heart  sank  as  I  realized  the 
plane  was  lumbering  along  at  about  30 
miles  per  hour  in  (he  oxygen-thin  air, 
much  less  than  half  its  minimum  take- 
ofT  speed.  1  had  visions  of  four  more 
men — the  crew  of  the  SA-16 — being 
added  to  our  overland  trek  party.  But 
then  Major  Julin  swung  into  another 
take-off  run.  With  all  our  fingers 
crossed,  we  waited.   We  felt  the  bump- 


COLLIER'S 


'"Sure,  when  I  want  to  do  Kiometliin^,  Tin 
just  u  small  hoy,  hut  when  yoii  want 
me    to    do    something   Vm    u    hig    hoy!'' 


AL   KAUFMAN 


ten  I  heard  a  cheer  go  up  from  the 
len  outside.  The  flying  boat  had  put 
own — slithering  along  on  the  belly  of 
s  hull  to  a  perfect  landing.  Morncnis 
iter,  it  had  taxied  up  alongside  our 
recked  aircraft,  and  I  scarcely  had 
me  to  say  good-by  to  my  comrades 
fore  I  was  bundled  onto  a  stretcher 
id  hustled  over  to  the  rescue  plane — 
ong  with  Burke  and  Barker-Simson. 
But  we  were  still  a  long  way  from 
ifety. 

In  order  to  develop  enough  power 
T  the  take-off,  the  SA-16  had  to  be 
ted  with  two  JATO  (jet-assisted  take- 
)  units.    Each  weighed  200  pounds, 
d  they  had  to  be  wrestled  onto  racks 
either  side  of  the  fuselage.  The  SA- 
's  pilot,  U.S.  Air  Force  Major  H.  S. 
in,  of  Table  Rock,  Nebraska,  didn't 
e  shut  oft"  his  engines  lest  he  couldn't 
art  them  again.   So  his  crew  and  the 
■lancy-Simpson  parties  had  to  work  in 
le  unbelievable  60-dcgree-bclow-zero 
lid  of  the  prop  blast.  Some  developed 
ostbite,  others  dropped  from  altitude 
"  austion.     But    somehow,    after    an 
iUr    of    struggle,    the    JATO    bottles 
ere  fastened  in  place.    Then  the  air- 
aft  was  made  ready  for  take-off.   The 
lot  opened  the  throttles  wide.  But  the 
lane  didn't  move!  The  warm  hull  had 
died  the  surface,  which  had  frozen 
;ain.   We  were  locked  firmly  into  the 

ap! 

There   was   a   brief,   panicky    radio 

msultation  with   fained   arctic  expert 

lolonel  Bernt  Balchcn,  who  was  flying 

iver  in  a  C-54  overhead.   Balchcn  told 

m  what  to  do.    The  SA-16's  crew 
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ing  of  the  icecap  beneath  the  hull,  then 
the  hissing  of  the  JATO  units  as  they 
exploded,  and  suddenly  there  was  no 
more  bimiping.  We  were  in  the  air  and 
headed  back  to  Thule! 

At  this  point,  our  ordeal  was  almost, 
but  not  quite,  over.  First,  the  healer 
went  out  in  the  plane,  and  to  save  Bar- 
ker-Sinison"s  frostbitten  feet,  the  SA- 
16's  medic  had  to  hold  them  under  his 
own  parka,  against  the  warm  bare  skin 
of  his  stomach,  for  the  entire  three 
hours  of  the  (light.  Then  we  had  to  race 
a  blizzard  that  was  converging  on 
Thule.  We  reached  the  air  base  with 
only  30  minutes  of  fuel  left  in  our  tanks. 
And  five  minutes  later  the  field  closed 
in  for  the  day!  I  never  thought  I'd  be 
happy  to  see  the  ugly  aluminum  build- 
ings of  the  rcinote  outpost,  but  that 
afternoon  they  looked  like  the  sky  line 
of  New  York  as  1  was  unloaded  from 
the  SA-16  and  rushed  to  the  hospital. 

Today.  I  ain  in  the  United  States  re- 
covering from  my  back  injuries,  and  I 
have  had  plenty  of  time  to  think.  1  think 
often  of  Clancy's  brave  men — who  were 
rescued  two  days  later — and  of  Com- 
mander Siinpson's  Royal  Navy  heroes 
who  will  huddle  for  two  years  beside 
the  shell  of  our  wrecked  aircraft  in 
what  has  been  described  as  "the  lone- 
liest vigil  in  the  world."  1  think,  too, 
of  the  consuinmate  skill  with  which 
U.S.  Air  Force  Major  Julin  performed 
a  supposedly  impossible  mission  as  a 
matter  of  routine.  And  1  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  free  world  ever  suffering 
defeat  with  such  a  combination  of  de- 
fenders standinsi  auard.  AAA 
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Batteries  also  look  alike, 
but  AUni-UTE  STAFUL 


IN  NORMAL  CAR  USE 


YOU  probably  belong  to  the  millions  who  say,  "I  Love  Lucy,"  but  is 
this  really  Lucy?  Remember,  TV  and  movie  stars  have  look-alikes, 
just  as  batteries  do.  But  the  amazing  Auto-Lite  "Sta-ful"  Battery  is 
different  .  .  .  needs  water  only  3  times  a  year  in  normal  car  use  .  .  .  and 
lasts  longer  too!  So  don't  be  fooled  by  appearances.  Make  your  next 
battery  an  Auto-Lite  "Sta-ful." 
You  were  right  if  you  thought 
the  girl  shown  above  was  not 
glamorous  Lucille  Ball.  Although 
Jeanne  Evans  of  Gardena,  Cali- 
fornia, is  often  confused  with 
Miss  Ball,  there  are  no  family 
ties.  And  if  you  want  to  be  right 
about  batteries,  see  your  nearby 
Auto-Lite  Battery  Dealer  who 
services  all  makes  of  batteries. 
Remember,  money  cannot  buy 
a  better  battery  than  the  Auto- 
Lite  "Sta-ful." 


See  LUCILLE  BALL  and  DESI  ARNAZ 

in  "I  lOVE  LUCY" 
OVER  CBS  TELEVISION  NETWORK 


Phon*  Western  Union 

otor  25"  .  .  .  she'll 
of  your  neorby  Auto 
There   i$   no  charge  for  this  service. 


1  .  .  .  osk  for  "Oper-      '^    ^fe,-l 
give   yoo    the    name      r  wj/f/ 

-Lite   Botlery   Deoler.   *^^    /x 


Affi>IIIE  staful 

Tun*     in     "SUSPENSE  I".  ..  CBS     Radio     Mondays  ...  CBS     Tolevition     Tuesdays 
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Now '  Window  Shop  i4ere.  from  the  Most  Exciti| 

■filCKOKi  CiiRlSTMA 


BUY  NOW  AT  FINE  STORif 


'MTconte'b^Hantorrfely  bo.ed,  $3.50  each 


New  Monterey  Initial  Buckle  $2-50  Cuff  Links 
$2.50,Tie  Bar  $2.50.Tan  Sierra  Saddle  Leather 
Belt  $2.50.  Complete  set,  in  gift  box,  $10.00. 


Monterey  Initial  Tie  Bar  $2.50,  Cuff  Links 
$2.50.  Dependable  thumb-lever  action  Lighter 
$5.00.  Set,  In  morocco  leather  gift  box,  $10.* 


supple,  mahogany  tone  leather  Belt  with 
two-tone  Initial  Buckle.  Belt  $2.00,  Buckle 
$1.50.  Set,  handsomely  gift  boxed,  $3.50.* 


Blue  Lodge  Buckle  &  Tie  Bar  $2.50  each,  set 
$5.  Shrine  Tie  Bar  $2.50  and  Cuff  Links  $3.50, 
set  $6.*  Many  other  fraternal  sets  available. 


Genuine  pigskin  Wallet,  hazel  tone,  with  pass 
case  and  stamp  folder,  $5.  Matching  Pigskin 
Belt  with  covered  Buckle,  $2.50.  Set,  $7.50." 


Handsome  blue  Sierra  Saddle  Leather  Belt 
with  new  Hickok  Initial  Buckle.  Belt  $2  50 
Buckle  $2.50.  Set,  beautifully  gift  boxed.  $5.« 


Babygator  Cowhide  Wallet,  secret  pocket  and 
pass  case,  $5.  Babygator  Cowhide  Belt  $2.00, 
Buckle  $1.50.  Set,  smartly  gift  boxed,  $8.50.* 


New  Monterey  Initial  Tongue  Buckle  $1.50, 
Belt  $2.00.  Set  $3.50.  Two-tone  Initial  Slide 
Buckle  $2.50,  Belt  $2.50.  Set,  gift  boxed,  $5.* 
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Co'np.ete  set.  in  han^'o^f  .^"^^SO. 


hi^H."  !*"■  '^"'ssory  Set  with  Capehorn 
may  also   be   purchased    separately    boxed. 


Saddle  Leather  Tie  Bar  $1.50,  Cuff  Links 
$2.00,  Lighter  $5.00.  Gift  boxed  set,  $8.50. 
Fine  California  Saddle  Leather  Wallet,  $7.50.* 
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other  Hickok  sporisiwelr;  TJ^°°'  '^'"^ 
Kuris  jewelry  designs  available. 


Sports  Jewelry  Set.  Leaping  Bass  Cuff  Links 
$2.S0,  Casting  Rod  Tie  Bar  $2.50,  Crossed  Rod 
and  Gun  Lighter  $5.00.  Gift  boxed  set  $10  00  * 


Monterey  Initial  Tie  Bar  $2.50,  CuffI 
$2. 50,  Key  Chain  $3.50.  ComVil 
Monterey  set,  In  morocco  gift  box,  $■:* 


ImporteTAIIigator  Belt  and  JewelrW'^" 
Belt  $10,  Buckle  $5,  Cuff  Links  $2.!| 
Bar  $2.50.  Complete  set,  boxed,  $2r 
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Matching  accessories  with  MorW''" 
Initials.  Wallet  $5,  Belt  $2.50,  Buckle  W  ^ 
Complete  set,  handsomely  boxed,  $P'"' 


Sierra  Saddle  Leather  Belts  with  emti  V)' 
stitch  design  in  3  smart  shades:^' 
Mahogany,  Tan.  Gift  boxed,  $2.50' 
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Sterling  Sport  Sets.  Driver  Tie  Bn 
Clubhead  Cuff  Links.  Rifle  Tie  Ba 
Rams  Head  Cuff  Links.  Each  $5,  sets 
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i^ollection  of  Mens  Gifts  Ever  Assembled 
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^ifi  Show  on  Earth 


VERYWHERE 


erey  Initial  Tie  Bar  $2.50,  matching 

Links  $2.50.  Boxed  set  $5.00. 

erey  Initial  Ascot  Tie  Guard,  $2. 50.* 


Monterey  Initial  Commuter  Kit  of  genuine  sad- 
dle leather.  Will  hold  all  shaving  and  toilet 
accessories  necessary  for  travelling.  $10  95  • 


perd"an'd"fittId°"T5%T'Mrr^  ""'•  ''> 
Toiletry   Kit,  vllt^'-fi'tttd'tcctS^'s^'^^J 


ind  Gun  Lighter  $5.  2"  Shotgun  Tie 
.2.50  Set  $7.50.*  2"  "Neat  Look" 
ar  also  sold  in  other  sports  designs. 


Monterey  -n.t.a.  and  Horsehead  Pan^,  Wallets 
f.rorir:S,^"i-s".e.t  .ucK.es.  etc. 


^^"^'  ^$"5*00   set *n-orocco  t,ox,  $12.60. 
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-FAMOUS  HICKOK  BELTS 


'Beautiful  2lseful     ^ 

Boxes  make  a  Gift  by  |^ 

Hickok  2  Gifts  in  1    mm 

n 


Hickok  Christmas  Gifts 

are  boxed  in 

beautiful  presentation 

cases 


Hi 
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that  make  magnificent 

Stud  Boxes 

for  men 


as  well  as  practical 
Sewing  and  Jewel 
Cases  for  women 


\\'hile  manv  are  designed  to 

serve  as  smart  Cigarette 

Boxes,  too! 

♦PR/CES  ?\.\)%  FEDERAL  TAX 


©  19J2,  Hickok  Monofocluring  Co  ,  Inc. 
Rochester  1,  N,  Y. 
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"Now  I'm  just  going  to  have  to  drag  you  away  from  these  nice  people.  Monsieur  Cortot,"  Mrs.  Lancaster  boomed 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Motion 

By  RACHEL  THORNTON 

Much  blessed  was  Mrs.  Lancaster.    She  had  power,  prestige,  and  a  guest  suite  with 
a  private  sitting  room.     Was  she  to  have,  as  well,  the  French  Resistance  hero? 


MRS.  RICHARDS  felt  a  mild  sensation  of 
businesslike  exhilaration  as  she  looked 
down  at  the  sheet  of  paper  to  which  she 
had  transferred,  from  various  grubby  and  strangely 
shaped  scraps,  the  final  and  hotly  debated  deci- 
sions of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Friday 
Evening  Literary  Society. 

"Why  do  you  buy  notebooks  to  keep  the  pro- 
ceedings in  if  you're  going  to  leave  them  at  home?" 
Mr.  Richards  had  demanded,  before  he  vanished 
behind  the  evening  paper.  "Why  'Friday  Evening 
Literary  Society'?   There  isn't  any  other." 

But  Mrs.  Richards,  accustomed  to  hearing  these 
comments  after  every  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee,  had  merely  sh'shed  him  violently  and 
continued  her  work. 

Date:  December  10th.  Just  enough  time  before 
the  paralyzing  effort  of  coping  with  Christmas  va- 
cation. 

Fee:  $250.  It  was  more  than  they  wanted  to  pay, 
but  it  was  the  lowest  price  mentioned  in  the 
pamphlet  put  out  by  The  Becket  Bureau:  Lectures 
and  Concerts  Arranged;  Theatrical  Entertainments 
of  All  Kinds. 

Tickets:  $1 .50.  A  little  high,  but  if  the  price  of 
speakers  had  gone  up,  so  must  the  price  of  tickets. 
And  after  all,  a  hero  of  the  French  Resistance — 
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Speaker:  M.  Jean  Corlot.  He  was  very  hand- 
some, she  decided,  studying  the  gay  young  face 
that  had  survived  even  the  shadowy  technique 
used  by  the  Becket  Bureau's  photographer  to  make 
the  lecturers  distributed  by  the  bureau  resemble 
ectoplasmic  materializations.  Really  very  hand- 
some indeed.  (Though  it  was  never  safe  to  be  too 
sure.  There  had  been  the  naval  officer  presented 
by  the  literary  society  two  years  before,  whose  gilt- 
bedecked  cap  had  concealed,  above  his  neatly  reg- 
ular features,  a  skull  as  smooth,  as  whitely  rounded 
as  an  egg.) 

Not,  of  course,  that  the  speaker's  looks  mat- 
tered in  the  slightest.  Not  in  the  very  slightest.  It 
was  simply  a  fact  that  M.  Cortot — fortunately 
photographed  hatless— was  a  very  good-looking 
man;  just  as  it  was  a  reassuring  fact  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Becket  Bureau,  his  English  was  perfect. 

PuNicity:  Mrs.  Morton. 

Ticket  Sale:  Mrs.  Brewster. 

Arrangements:  Mrs.  Triiitt.  Here  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards' pencil,  which  had  been  speeding  briskly 
over  her  list,  wavered  to  a  halt,  as  resentment  over- 
came her.  Not  that  she  had  anything  against 
Adele  Truitt  personally — you  couldn't  have  any- 
thing against  anyone  as  spineless,  as  weak-kneed 
as  Adele — but  it  was  becoming  clearer  at  every 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  FRED  BANBERY 


meeting  of  the  executive  committee  that  Adele 
was  simply  a  tool,  positively  a  toady,  of  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster. All  of  Mrs.  Lancaster's  suggestions — and 
there  were  a  great  many  of  them — Adele  greeted 
with  small  cries  of  enthusiasm,  and  she  always, 
absolutely  always,  voted  with  Mrs.  Lanca.ster  and 
against  Mrs.  Richards. 

And  when  you  considered  that  Mrs.  Lancaster, 
as  president  of  the  literary  society,  was  really 
meant  to  be  just  a  figurehead,  stately  but  impotent, 
that  she  was  on  the  executive  committee  only  ex 
officio,  whereas  Mrs.  Richards,  after  a  strenuous 
campaign,  had  been  elected  chairman — well,  it 
was  perfectly  obvious  that  Adele  was  simply  over- 
whelmed by  Mrs.  Lancaster,  by  the  distinguished 
family  of  which  she  talked  continually  and  by  the 
wealth  to  which  she  never  had  to  refer  since  it 
was  so  glaringly  apparent.  Oh,  Adele's  behavior 
toward  Mrs.  Lancaster  was  ridiculous. 

Take  this  very  afternoon,  for  instance,  when 
everything,  every  single  thing,  had  been  decided, 
and  there  was  the  noise  of  chairs  being  pushed 
back  and  handbags  and  compacts  being  opened, 
and  Mrs.  Lancaster  had  suddenly  rapped  on  the 
table  with  a  heavily  ringed  hand.  "Ladies,  ladies. 
One  more  detail.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  now  that 
our   executive   committee  has   been   enlarged  to 
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M  REPORTS  OVER  10  MILLION  CAR  BREAKDOWNS 
CAUSED  BY  BAHERY  TROUBLE  IN  ONE  YEAR ! 

Play  Safe- 
Buy  a  Willard 

HEAVY  DUTY 


)ON'T  LET  THIS  HAPPEN  TO  YOU 

Get  the  New  Willard  5-minufe  Battery  Condition  Test 

IT'S  FREE!  IT'S  FAST!  IT'S  ACCURATE! 

•  Now,  using  the  new  Willard  Battery  Charge  and 
Condition  Tester,  your  Willard  Dealer  can  quickly 
show  you  the  exact  condition  of  each  cell  of 
your  battery.  Summer  heat  saps  the  strength  of 
batteries.  Maybe  all  your  battery  needs— right 
now— is  a  drink  of  pure  water.  If  it  lacks 
pep  and  power,  a  recharge  might  snap  it 
right  back  to  par— and  save  you  the  grief 
and  expense  of  car-crippling  battery 
failure.  See  your  Willard  Dealer  to- 
morrow—then see  him  every  month 
-for  this  Free . . . Fast. . .  Accurate  bat- 
tery condition  test  which  can  save 
you  a  lot  of  trouble  and  money. 
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You  won't  find  greater  battery 
VALUE  at  any  price! 

/up  fo  56%  more  sfarting  power  at  zero 

than  required  to  meet  the  standards  of  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers 

}^ sells  at  popular  prices 

less  liberal  trade-in  allowance  for  your  old  battery 

...THERE'S  A  WILLARD  FOR  EVERY  CAR  AND  BUDGET 

FOR  THE  ULTIMATE  IN  BATTERY  PERFORMANCE 

The  Willard  Super  Master  offers  you  80  to  1 19% 
more  starting  power  at  zero  than  required  to 
meet  the  standards  of  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers.  Exclusive  Metalex  Grids  provide  100% 
more  protection  against  overcharging,  today's 
No.  1  Battery  Killer. 

AND  A  GENUINE  WILLARD  BATTERY  AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Now  Willard  offers  you  Willard  quality  and 
dependability  at  lowest  possible  price.  Safety-Fill 
construction  provides  extra  protection  against  acid 
spray  and  dangerous  corrosion  caused  by  over- 
filling. Fits  most  popular  cars.  Fully  guaranteed. 

WILLARD  PRICES  $IQ  35 


start  of... 

less  liberal  allowance 
for  your  old  battery 
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SAFETY-FILL"  BATTERIES 

mUARD  STORAGE  BAHERY  COMPANY  •  Faclorlii  lo :  Clinliol .  Las  Aoiilis  •  Dillis  •  Mimplils  •  Pottlinl  •  AlliDlowa  •  Torooti 
A  Subtidiory  of  Tti*  Eltctric  Slorogt  Botury  Company 


50  YEARS  AND  100  MILLION  BATTERIES  HAVE  PROVfD  WILLARD  THE  WORLD'S  MOST  DEPENDABLE  BATTERY 
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wiio  care... 


Suave 
their  hair 
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In  alligatof'gifVined'  i- 
plastic  squeeze  flask 


Travel  size  60c 


SUAVE-  the  hairdressing  created  for  the 
one  man  in  four  who'd  rather  pay  a  little 
more  to  get  a  lot  more  in  grooming  satis- 
faction. The  kind  of  hairdressing  you've 
always  wanted,  but  never  found  before. 
The  only  hairdressing  in  the  world  with 
secret-formula  Curtisol— insures  perfect 
hair  grooming  naturally. 
To  look  suave,  use  Suave  daily. 

FOR  MEN 

The  Luxury  Hairdr8sSirq!^='::^?v^ 


nine,  wouldn't  it  be  wiser  if  we  aban- 
doned our  custom  of  having  the  whole 
committee  seated  on  the  platform  be- 
hind the  speaker,  instead  of  in  the  au- 
dience? I  feel  that  such  a  large  group 
may  detract  from  the  speaker,  that  it 
might  be  better  if  we  had  just,  say  my- 
self as  president — or  perhaps  if  some- 
one else  were  doing  the  introduction — 
if  we  had  just  one  or,  at  the  most,  two 
people  on  the  platform  .  .  ."  She  gave 
a  wide,  firm  smile,  which  for  some  rea- 
son reminded  Mrs.  Richards  vividly  of 
a  dentist  she  had  had  in  her  youth. 
"Suppose  we  put  my  little  idea  to  a 
vote  before  we  adjourn?" 

And  Adele  had  immediately  said, 
"Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Lancaster,"  and  then, 
according  to  parliamentary  procedure, 
"Aye,"  as  she  beamed — or  fawned — 
upon  Mrs.  Lancaster. 

But  Jane  Morton,  dear  Jane,  had 
kept  on  getting  into  her  coat  and  ad- 
justing her  hat.  "I  think  we  ought  to 
debate  the  motion,  Mrs.  Lancaster," 
Jane  said.  "We've  always  felt  that  hav- 
ing the  committee  on  the  platform  sort 
of — well,  symbolized  the  work  we  all 
do  for  the  society.  We  ought  to  discuss 
it  before  we  change.  But  I've  got  to 
run,  and  I  expect  everyone  else — " 

And  the  meeting  broke  up  in  a  chat- 
ter of  voices,  over  which  Mrs.  Lancas- 
ter had  called  to  Mrs.  Richards,  "Well, 
we'll  settle  it  at  the  next  meeting." 

WELL,  you  could  see  that  Mrs. 
Lancaster  wanted  the  committee 
to  do  all  the  work,  while  she,  she  alone, 
sat  on  the  platform  and  took  the  credit. 
But  in  spite  of  her  steam-roller  tactics, 
in  spite  of  Adele  Truitt,  it  wasn't  going 
to  be  that  way.  Scowling,  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards put  a  check  mark  against  Arrange- 
ments: Mrs.  Truitt. 

Hostess:  Mrs.  Lancaster.  Here  Mrs. 
Richards'  pencil  again  halted.  Of  the 
ladies  of  the  executive  committee,  only 
Mrs.  Richards  and  Mrs.  Lancaster  had 
guest  rooms,  and  while  Mrs,  Richards' 
guest  room  was  perfectly  adequate, 
perfectly — after  all,  she  could  always 
move  Francesca's  evening  dresses  and 
Mr.  Richards'  golf  clubs  out  of  that 
closet  for  the  night — still,  Mrs.  Lancas- 
ter had  what  she  described  as  a  guest 
suite,  lavishly  consisting  of  a  bedroom, 
a  bathroom  and  a  private  sitting  room. 

"Though  it's  really  nothing,"  said 
Mrs.  Richards  aloud,  "but  a  bedroom 
with  a  desk  in  it  and  a  sofa." 

The  evening  paper  was  lowered  con- 
vulsively, and  Mr.  Richards'  startled 
eyes  appeared  above  it.  "What  did  you 
say?"  he  asked  with  cautious  alarm. 

"Nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Richards 
crossly.  "Nothing  at  all,"  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ards, after  peering  at  her  for  a  few  min- 
utes, retired  again  behind  the  paper. 

Still,  the  possession  of  that  so-called 
sitting  room,  combined  with  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster's majestic  ruthlessness,  or  per- 
haps (Mrs.  Richards  was  willing  to  be 
perfectly  fair)  just  an  unparalleled  run 
of  luck,  had  given  Mrs.  Lancaster  a 
staggering  series  of  triumphs  as  hostess 
to  the  lecturers  imported  by  the  literary 
society.  Mrs.  Lancaster  had  had  the 
very  distinguished  actress  who,  Mrs. 
Lancaster  reported,  had  told  her  all 
sorts  of  fascinating  confidential  gossip 
about  stage  and  screen  stars  that  she 
simply  wouldn't  dream  of  repeating; 
and  Mrs.  Richards  had  struggled  with 
the  bald  naval  officer,  who  was  even 
harder  to  talk  to  than  he  was  bald. 

Mrs.  Lancaster  had  entertained  the 
Polish  pianist  with  the  entrancing  ac- 
cent, who  had — if  you  could  believe 
her — played  to  her  alone  for  hour  after 
hour  because  she  was  such  a  sensitive, 
understanding     audience;     and     Mrs. 


Richards  had  had  the  excessively  minor 
poetess,  whose  aggressive  vegetarian- 
ism had  forced  her  hostess  to  eat  raw 
tomatoes  at  eight  in  the  morning,  while 
Mr.  Richards  and  Francesca  devoured 
delectable-smelling  sausages  on  the  cel- 
lar steps.  Mrs.  Lancaster  had  had  the 
best-selling  novelist,  who  was,  she 
claimed,  infinitely  more  interesting  than 
his  books:  and  Mrs.  Richards  had  had 
to  deal  with  the  retired  senator,  who 
suffered  a  severe  attack  of  indigestion 
at  four  in  the  morning. 

And  Mrs.  Richards  had  drawn  the 
child  psychologist,  who.  through  her 
ferociously  glittering  bifocals,  clearly 
looked  at  Francesca  Richards,  aged 
eighteen  and  the  idol  of  her  parents,  as 
the  lamentable  result  of  a  long  series  of 
irretrievable  blunders  by  her  mother. 

And  now  Mrs.  Lancaster  was  to  have 
the  French  Resistance  hero.  "I'll  be  de- 
lighted to  entertain  him,"  she  had  said, 
looking  at  the  handsome  pictured  face. 
"I  can  put  him  up  so  easily  in  my  guest 
suite,  and  he  can  have  real  privacy  in 
my  guest  sitting  room.  It's  no  incon- 
venience to  me,  no  inconvenience  at  all. 
We  mustn't  let  the  group's  activities  up- 
set Mrs.  Richards'  sweet  little  home." 

Mrs.  Richards  gave  what  can  only  be 
described  as  a  regrettably  unladylike 
snort  of  exasperation,  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ards apprehensively  drew  the  news- 
paper closer  around  him. 

Francesca  entered  the  living  room 
and,  leaning  down  over  the  littered 
desk,  hooked  her  round  chin  uncom- 
fortably over  her  mother's  shoulder. 
"Ke-en,"  she  said  piercingly  into  her 
mother's  ear,  as  her  bright  eyes  lighted 
on  M.  Cortot's  photograph. 

And  Mrs.  Richards,  annoyed  to  re- 
alize that  she  had  been  thinking  much 
the  same  thing,  said,  sharply,  "Don't 
talk  so  foolishly,  Francesca." 

"Absolutely  Charles  Boyer,"  Fran- 
cesca said,  reading  over  the  Becket  Bu- 
reau's lyrical  description  of  M.  Cortot. 
"When's  he  coming,  Mama?  Is  he  go- 
ing to  stay  here?" 

"Next  week.  Staying  with  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster," said  Mrs.  Richards. 

"Nothing  he  went  through  in  the  war 
will  compare  with  that,"  Francesca  said, 
and  Mrs.  Richards,  marveling  for  the 
millionth  time  at  the  resemblance  be- 
tween herself  and  her  darling  child,  re- 
buked her  halfheartedly. 

Francesca  kissed  her  mother  and  said 
she  was  going  out.    "Over  to  see  Elly 


Flather,  Mama.    I'll  be  home  earlyj| 
"If  Mrs.  Flather  is  there,  tell  her  if 
call  up  about  meeting  M.  Cortot,"  Mr 
Richards  said,  checking  the  last  item  ( 
her  list.    Reception:   Mrs.  Flather  an 
Mrs.  Richards.   Mrs.  Flather  would  uj 
doubtedly   wear   her  mink,   and   Mr 
Richards   would   equally    undoubted! 
wear    her    five-year-old    tweed.     Mr 
Flather  would  wear  her  mink  becau 
she  wanted  to,  and  Mrs.  Richards  won 
wear  her  tweed  because  she  had  nothir 
else  to  wear.    Still,  it  had  been  mufl 
more  important  to  get  Francesca  tli 
beguiling     rabbit-fur     evening     wrai 
above  which  her  radiant  face  shone 
happily.    And  the  tweed  coat  was 
right.  Almost  all  right,  anyhow.   It  wd 
warm  enough,  and  when  it  was  hel 
correctly    about   Mrs.    Richards'   stlQ 
slender  figure,  the  worn  place  at 
waist  hardly  showed  at  all. 

BESIDE   Mrs.   Flather,   resplended 
and  apparently  perfectly  comfort^ 
ble  in  her  mink,  Mrs.  Richards,  holdir 
the  coat  correctly,  shivered  on  the  std 
tion  platform.    She  reflected  that  pel 
haps  the  tweed  coat  was  not  so  warm  i 
she  had  thought,  or  perhaps  the  evenin 
was  unusually  cold.   And  certainly  th 
train  was  dreadfully  late.    It  was  etgll 
fifteen  now,  and  the  lecture  was  scheq 
uled  for  eight  thirty.   For  some  one, 
perhaps    all,    of    these    reasons,    Mr 
Richards  felt  extremely  cold;  and  a  suJ 
reptitious  glance  at  her  compact  coq 
firmed  her  suspicion  that  her  nose  ha 
turned  a  conspicuous  scarlet.    But  b^ 
fore  she  could  apply  a  camouflagin 
layer  of  powder,  the  train  at  last  run 
bled  in. 

M.  Cortot,  unmistakably  M.  Cortd 
(though  much  younger  than  Mrs.  Ricll 
ards  had  expected)  swung  lightly  dowl 
the  steps,  as  Mrs.   Richards  followel 
Mrs.  Flather  toward  him.   Mrs.  Flathq 
extended  her  hand,  and  M.  Cortot,  lowl 
ering    his    handsome    head,    gallantll 
kissed  it,  to  Mrs.  Flather's  obvious  anl 
rather  awkward  surprise.    Mrs.   RichI 
ards,  forewarned,  was  able  to  receiv| 
the  kiss  on  her  own  hand  with  what  sh 
felt  was  great  aplomb,  even  though  dc 
ing  so  involved  releasing  her  grasp  ol 
her  coat  and  revealing  the  worn  placjl 

Not  that  M.  Cortot  seemed  to  noticl 
or  care.  He  was  apologizing  volubly-l 
and  how  crudely  guttural  the  Polisf 
pianist's  accent  appeared  in  retrospecl 
— for  the  train's  lateness,  his  own  lat«| 
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He'll  start  in  smiling,  and  keep  on 
smiling  every  time  he  shaves,  when 
you  give  him  a  new  Remington  60 
DeLuxe.  He'll  be  thrilled  by  the 
incomparable  speed  and  comfort  of 
8  aristocrat  of  electric  shavers  . . .  the  one  gift 
know  he  wants.  No  more  soap  or  blades  to 
y — no  more  time-consuming  muss  or  annoying 
:ks  and  cuts!  The  smooth  contour  glide  of  six 
tra-long  Blue  Streak  shaving  heads  literally 
ills  the  whiskers  away,  performing  over  24 
llion  cutting  operations  each  minute.  No 
nder  the  60  DeLuxe  is  so  unbelievably  fast. 


No  wonder  it  actually  makes  shaving  a  pleasure. 
A  practical  gift  he'll  use  every  day,  it's  luxu- 
rious in  styling  and  appearance,  too — beautifully 
gift  packaged  in  a  rich,  jet  jewel  case  with  gleam- 
ing golden  trim.  You'll  be  proud  to  give  the 
60  DeLuxe.  And  you  can  give  it  with  confidence 
—  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  Remington  is  the 
shaver  preferred  by  men  throughout  the  world. 
See  the  Remington  60  DeLuxe  Electric  Shaver 
today,  on  display  at  fine  stores  everywhere  and 
at  olir  112  nationwide  shaver  headquarters. 
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ness.  "But  how  good  of  you  to  meet 
me,"  he  said,  "how  very  good.  Ameri- 
can ladies  are  not  only  the  loveliest  and 
the  best-dressed  but  so  kind,  so  very 
kind.  I  used  to  mourn  that  I  was  a  bach- 
elor; but  now  I  think  perhaps  I  shall 
marry  an  American,  and  that  would  be 
best,  would  it  not?  But  I  must  not  talk 
always  about  myself.  Is — I  beg  your 
pardon — one  of  you  the  Madam  Lan- 
caster with  whom  they  tell  me  I  am  to 
stay?" 

There  was  no. time  to  reply,  for  from 
the  other  end  of  the  platform  came  a 
peremptory  blast  of  the  horn  from  the 
car,  in  which  Mr.  Vlather,  who  was  to 
convey  them  to  the  lecture  hall,  was  al- 
ready starting  the  motor.  There  was 
just  time  enough  for  Mrs.  Richards, 
scurrying  along,  to  observe  happily  that, 
while  M.  Cortot's  English  was  excellent, 
it  was  not  absolutely  perfect.  For  he 
pronounced  Mrs.  Lancaster's  name  as 
though  he  were  speaking  of  a  spindly 
autumn  flower,  a  lank  aster,  an  error 
that  Mrs.  Richards  knew  would  not 
amuse  the  lady  in  question. 

Mrs.  Lancaster  was  extremely  proud 
of  her  husband's  elegant  patronymic 
and  apt  to  sprinkle  her  conversation 
with  names  of  ancestral  statesmen  and 
even  occasionally  harked  back  to  a 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  whom  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards cynically  believed  to  be  mythical. 
No,  Mrs.  Lancaster  was  not  going  to 
enjoy  what  Mrs.  Richards  considered  a 
perfectly  charming  mispronunciation. 
Lank  aster.    How  quaint! 

Mrs.  Flather,  panting  as  she  ran,  was 
only  able  to  gasp,  "No,  I'm  Mrs. 
Flather,  Elinor  Flather,  and  this — " 
when  Mr.  Flather,  who  was,  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards felt,  neurotically  punctual,  began 
wildly  racing  the  motor,  and  they  tum- 
bled into  the  quivering  car. 

"You  girls  don't  realize  how  late  it 
is,"  he  scolded,  as  the  car  jerked  for- 
ward. Earlier  in  the  evening,  he  had 
positively  bellowed  in  anguished  pro- 
test when  Mrs.  Richards  had  had  to  go 
back  into  her  house  to  leave  a  note  ask- 
ing Francesca  to  be  sure  to  join  her  at 
the  reception  after  the  lecture,  since 
Mr.  Richards  would  not  be  able  to 
come.  (It  was  certainly  a  strange  coin- 
cidence that  on  every  evening  when 
the  literary  society  gave  their  enter- 
tainment, Mr.  Richards  invariably 
had  something  terribly  important  to 
do,  something  that  couldn't  possibly  be 
postponed.  This  time  it  was  getting  the 
income-tax  figures  together. 

THEY  covered  the  few  blocks  to 
Linthicum  Hall  in  one  prolonged, 
careening  skid,  which  reduced  even  the 
talkative  M.  Gortot  to  silence,  until 
they  drew  up  at  the  rear  of  the  hall. 

Mr.  Flather,  flushed  with  triumph, 
turned  and  smiled  as  cheerfully  at  M. 
Gortot  as  though  they  had  been  prop- 
erly introduced,  as  though  they  were 
old  friends.  "I  got  you  there,  kid,"  he 
said,  "in  spite  of  them.  You've  got  just 
under  half  a  minute." 

M.  Gortot — he  couldn't  have  under- 
stood the  implications  of  Mr.  Flather's 
extremely  rude  and  completely  unfair 
remark — shook  his  hands  above  his 
head  in  a  prize  fighter's  gesture  of  con- 
gratulation, before  he  hurried  after 
Mrs.  Flather  and  Mrs.  Richards  into 
the  part  of  the  hall  behind  the  stage. 
Mrs.  Lancaster — lank  aster,  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards mentally  corrected — was  await- 
ing them,  her  face  flushed,  her  vast  and 
monolithic  bosom  heaving.  "I  was 
really  afraid  you  weren't  going  to  be 
here  in  time,"  she  said,  casting  a  cold 
glance  of  rebuke  at  Mrs.  Flather  and 
Mrs.  Richards;  and  she  swept  M.  Gor- 
tot off  as  though  she  were  an  elderly 


and  indignant  shepherdess  receiving  a 
lost  sheep  brought  in  by  two  exception- 
ally incompetent  sheep  dogs. 

"Well,  really,"  said  Mrs.  Flather, 
hunching  her  mink  about  her  shoulders, 
as  though  she  were  seeking  solace  in  its 
soft  warmth  for  the  coolness  of  their 
reception.  Mrs.  Richards  made  an  an- 
swering face,  which  she  hoped  indicated 
not  only  amused  exasperation  but  im- 
plied also  that  this  was  just  what  you 
might  expect  from  the  overbearing  and 
pretentious  Mrs.  Lancaster. 

She  must  have  succeeded  to  some  ex- 
tent in  her  meaningful  grimace,  for  Mrs. 
Flather  smiled  back  at  her  as  they  tip- 
toed up  the  short  flight  of  stairs  that  led 
to  the  platform  where  Mrs.  Lancaster 
was  concluding,  somewhat  breathlessly, 
her  peroration.  " — and  so  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  some- 
one who,  from  his  own  experience,  can 
tell  us  the  real  story  of  those  unknown 
heroes  who,  working  in  deepest  secrecy, 
whose  exploits  were  unknown  even  to 
their  families,  or  whose  families  bravely 
preserved  the  same  secrecy,  were  the 
men  who  helped  to  save  our  civiliza- 
tion: M.  Jean  Gortot." 

THERE  was  a  spatter  of  applause, 
and  beneath  its  cover  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards and  Mrs.  Flather  continued  their 
stealthy  advance  onto  the  platform, 
where  the  seats  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee always  had  been,  were  supposed 
to  be.  But  tonight,  as  they  stepped  for- 
ward from  behind  the  sheltering  cur- 
tain, there  was  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  on  the  stage  behind  M.  Gortot, 
except  a  small  wooden  chair  filled  to 
overflowing  by  Mrs.  Lancaster's  ample 
form,  and  the  two  vast  and  gilded  imi- 
tation thrones  which,  unoccupied  within 
the  memory  of  man,  stood  as  decora- 
tions on  either  side  of  the  platform. 

With  a  small  gasp  of  protest,  Mrs. 
Flather  slipped  back  behind  the  curtain; 
but  Mrs.  Richards  stopped,  outraged  at 
this  sudden  revelation  of  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster's treachery,  at  her  tyrannical 
assumption  that  without  even  the  for- 
mality of  a  vote,  she  could  depose  the 
entire  executive  committee  from  the 
places  they  had  always  occupied.  Well, 
perhaps  Mrs.  Lancaster  could  bully  the 
rest  of  the  committee;  she  could  not 
overawe  its  chairman.  Though  she  was 
convinced  that  every  eye  in  the  audi- 
ence was  fixed  upon  her  and  her  five- 
year-old  tweed,  Mrs.  Richards  marched 
self-consciously  to  one  of  the  thrones 
and,  with  what  ease  of  manner  she 
could  muster,  settled  herself  upon  its 
awkward  and  unyielding  seat.  M.  Gor- 
tot smiled  cheerfully,  welcomingly  at 
her,  before  he  began  his  speech. 

Not  that  Mrs.  Richards  heard  one 
word.  She  was  barely  conscious  of  the 
sound  of  his  pleasantly  accented  voice, 
as  she  considered  the  extent  of  Mrs. 
Lancaster's  perfidy.  Was  this  a  declara- 
tion of  open  warfare?  Did  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster really  think  she  could  simply 
ignore  the  executive  committee  and  its 
chairman?  Where  were  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee?  Mrs.  Richards 
longed  to  peer  into  the  audience,  to  see 
if  she  could  locate  them.  She  was  afraid 
of  what  her  crimson  face  might  reveal 
if  she  turned  it  away  from  M.  Gortot. 

Did  Mrs.  Lancaster  intend  to  take 
over  the  entire  literary  society,  occa- 
sionally dispensing  crumbs  to  such 
toadies  as  Adele  Truitt?  Gould  Mrs. 
Lancaster  have  known  that  the  train 
was  going  to  be  late,  that  there  would 
be  no  time  for  Mrs.  Richards  to  say — 
pleasantly,  oh,  perfectly  pleasantly — 
"Why,  the  men  have  forgotten  to  put 
the  chairs  for  the  committee  on  the  plat- 
form."?   Had  Mrs.  Lancaster  counted 


on  her  not  daring  to  take  one  of  th 
thrones? 

Mrs.  Richards,  seething  with  rag( 
admonished  herself  to  be  reasonabit 
There  was  no  possible  way  in  whic 
Mrs.  Lancaster  could  have  known  th 
train  was  going  to  be  late.  Perhaps  Mr 
Truitt  had  told  the  men  to  put  the  ch; 
on  the  platform,  and  they  had  forgoll 
ten.  Perhaps,  but  Mrs.  Richards  cell 
tainly  didn't  think  so.  What  she  though! 
in  fact,  was  thoroughly  unpleasant,  an< 
it  must  be  recorded  that  she  was  tal 
a  morbid  pleasure  in  the  dark  ferocit 
of  her  reflections  when,  amazed,  sh 
was  roused  by  the  sound  of  her  ow 
name  in  M.  Gortot's  delightful  accen 

" — Richards,  Francis,  or  perhap 
Frank  Richards,"  he  was  saying  in  cars 
fully  Anglicized  form,  "for  he  was  a 
American;  but  to  us  French  who  woi 
shiped  him,  who  followed  him  into  th 
incredible  dangers  he  took  so  lightly,  h 
was  Francois  Richard,  a  name  that  wi) 
be  honored  while  France  lives." 

Mrs.  Richards  tried  to  keep  her  eye 
fixed  determinedly  on  M.  Gortot,  bu 
she  knew  the  heads  of  the  entire  audi 
ence  had  turned  toward  her,  and 
saw  Mrs.  Lancaster's  astonished  glanc 
toward  the  throne  in  which  she  sat,  try 
ing  to  look  completely  un-self-con 
scious.  M.  Gortot  continued  to  describ 
the  brave  deeds  of  Francois  Richarc 
who  had  apparently  been  the  most  dai 
ing,  the  most  admired  of  all  the  men  i 
the  Resistance.  He  spoke  of  fantasti 
cally  ingenious  disguises,  of  terrifyin 
parachute  jumps,  of  incredible  feats 
espionage  beneath  the  very  eyes  of  thi 
Germans,  and  of  hair-raising  escapes 

"Nor  do  I  wish  you  to  think,"  he  saiti 
"that  this  man  was — how  shall  I  put  it 
— only  a  fighter,  a  daring  adventurei 
who  helped  France  solely  on  that  leve 
No,  he  was  also  a  man  of  incredibl 
brilliance,  of  intellectual  achievemem 
and  his  advice  was  sought  and  take 
by  generals  and  prime  ministers,  b 
presidents  and  kings.  But  always  h 
remained  the  same,  as  modest  and  sell 
eff'acing  as  he  was  gallant  and  chiva 
rous,  a  true  gentleman  by  the  standard 
of  France  and  of  America.  Ladies  an> 
gentlemen,  I  cannot  close  my  brief  rec 
ord  of  the  Resistance  better  than  by  asli 
ing  you  to  honor,  in  the  name  of  Frar 
9ois  Richard,  the  best  qualities  of  ou 
two  great  sister  nations.   I  thank  you. 


TO  THE  sound  of  applause,  h 
bowed  and  stepped  back.  Mrs.  Lac 
caster  came  forward  to  thank  him,  1 
ask  the  audience  to  move  to  the  back  c 
the  room  or  come  up  onto  the  platforr 
while  the  chairs  were  removed,  an 
then  "refreshments  will  be  served,  an 
I  hope  that  there  will  be  an  opportunit 
for  many  of  you  to  meet  M.  Gorto 
whose  talk  we  have  all  so  much  ec 
joyed." 

Amid  the  rattle  of  folding  chairs,  th 
scrape  of  footsteps,  as  people  movd 
backward  and  forward  in  chatterin 
groups,  Mrs.  Lancaster  sailed  majesti 
cally  toward  Mrs.  Richards.  "My  deai; 
I  am  so  sorry  about  your  awkward  littli 
contretemps  in  coming  up  on  the  stage, 
she  burbled.  "Adele  Truitt  though 
that,  before  we  debated  about  keepin 
the  committee  off  the  platform,  w 
ought  to  try  it  this  way  so  as  to  see  th 
effect.  And  then  you  were  so  late,  yo' 
naughty  girl,  I  simply  didn't  have  tim 
to  warn  you.  Not  that  silly  little  detail 
like  who  sits  on  the  stage  matter,  d 
they?"  She  gave  an  airy  laugh  an 
dropped  the  subject.  "Such  a  funny  cc 
incidence  about  your  name  and  th 
name  of  the  American  he  admired  s 
much.  Though  of  course  Richards  is 
rather  common  name." 
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Mrs.  Richards'  simmering  rage  came 
suddenly  to  a  boil  so  tempestuous  that 
jshe  never  paused  to  consider  whether 
{by  "common"  Mrs.  Lancaster  meant 
j  vulgar  or  simply  widespread.  "Not  in 
the  least,"  she  heard  herself  say  with 
i stony  dignity.  "That  was  my  husband's 
brother  he  was  talking  about." 

She  braced  herself  for  the  bolt  of 
lightning  that  would  surely  tear  through 
the  shingled  roof  of  Linthicum  Hall  to 
'annihilate  her;  but  all  that  happened 
was  that  Mrs.  Lancaster's  heavy  jaw 
dropped,  and  the  swift  raising  of  her 
eyebrows  made  her  pince-nez  quiver  on 
its  golden  chain.  "How  perfectly  ex- 
itraordinary!"  she  said.  "Why  on  earth 
didn't  you  ever  tell  us  about  him?" 


NOT  having  been  struck  dead,  Mrs. 
Richards  decided  to  take  another 
chance.  "It  was  just  as  you  said  in  your 
introduction,"  she  said  calmly.  "We 
weren't  supposed  to  mention  it." 

Mrs.  Lancaster  looked  at  her  with 
some  distrust.  "It's  the  most  extraor- 
Jinary  thing  I  ever  heard  of,"  she 
repeated  slowly.  "Have  you  told  Mon- 
sieur Cortot?  How  excited  he  will  be!" 

"There  wasn't  time  to  tell  him,"  Mrs. 
Richards  stammered,  feeling  the  tell- 
tale scarlet  creep  up  her  throat,  feeling 
Mrs.  Lancaster's  small,  and  now  defi- 
nitely suspicious,  eyes  boring  deep  into 
ler  horrified  brain.  Oh,  good  heavens, 
:ow — why  had  she  ever  said  such  a 
fantastic  thing?  "The  train  was  late. 
He — I  barely  had  time  to  speak  to  him. 
Now  I  must  find  Francesca  and  go.  I 
nave  to — " 

Mrs.  Lancaster  put  a  ringed  and  ir- 
resistible hand  upon  Mrs.  Richards'  re- 
luctant arm.  "We'll  just  go  and  tell 
M.  Cortot  right  now,"  she  purred. 
Francesca's  right  over  there  talking  to 
lim,  and  you  and  I  can  go  tell  him 
about  your  husband's  brother.  What  a 
wonderful  surprise  for  him!"  And  she 
,  Jrew  the  appalled  Mrs.  Richards  to- 
ward the  group  around  M.  Cortot. 
rancesca,  in  her  rabbit-fur  wrap,  was 
smiling  up  at  him,  unaware  of  the  dis- 
grace awaiting  her  mother  and  herself. 

Mrs.  Lancaster  touched  Francesca's 
.(•houlder.  "Now,  dear,"  she  said  com- 
v;   nandingly,  "we  can't  let  you  monopo- 


lize  the  guest  of  honor  entirely,"  and 
Francesca's  happy  face  fell.  With  the 
embarrassed  expression  of  a  humiliated 
child,  she  moved  hastily  away. 

"M.  Cortot,  here's  someone  you'll 
really  want  to  meet,"  Mrs.  Lancaster 
said.  Limp  and  dazed  with  anguish  as 
she  was,  Mrs.  Richards  was  still  able  to 
notice  the  small  and  futile  gesture  of 
restraint  that  he  made  toward  Frances- 
ca's retreating  back  and  the  startled  lift 
of  the  eyebrow  with  which  he  punc- 
tuated Mrs.  Lancaster's  unfortunate 
phrasing.  A  few  people  moved  away, 
and  Mrs.  Richards  was  propelled  to- 
ward him  by  her  captor. 

"Mrs.  Richards,"  said  Mrs.  Lancas- 
ter, "tells  me  that  it  is  her  husband's 
brother,  her  brother-in-law,  of  whom 
you  were  speaking,  the  American  hero, 
Francis  Richards.  I  just  wondered  if 
you  knew.  It  seemed  so  extraordinary 
I  simply  couldn't  believe  it." 

Was  there  an  instantly  hidden  flicker 
of  laughter  in  M.  Cortot's  bright  dark 
eyes,  turned  so  quickly  to  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards' stricken  and  guilty  face?  She  had 
scarcely  time  to  wonder,  for  her  aston- 
ishment was  so  great  as  he  took  her 
hand  in  both  of  his  and  pressed  it 
warmly.  "But  of  course,  of  course  I 
knew.  But  certainly,"  he  said  with 
bland  assurance,  "I  knew  all  about  it. 
Was  she  too  modest  to  say?  Did  she 
not  tell  you  that  is  why  I  persuade  this 
charming  lady  to  sit  on  the  platform?" 

Mrs.  Richards,  blinking,  wondered 
whether  she  or  M.  Cortot  were  insane. 
There  wasn't  a  word  of  truth  in  what 
he  had  said,  not  in  one  charmingly  ac- 
cented syllable,  any  more  than  in  what 
she  had  said.  It  might  be  better  to  con- 
fess everything  instantly,  even  if  it 
meant  confirming  the  distrust  still  lin- 
gering on  Mrs.  Lancaster's  disap- 
pointed face.  vShe  could  say  it  had  been 
a  joke.   "Look — "  she  began. 

But  M.  Cortot  interrupted  her.  "I 
knew  all  about  it,"  he  repeated  firmly, 
as  Mrs.  Lancaster  fell  back  discomfited, 
and  he  drew  Mrs.  Richards  farther 
away.  "Let  me  get  you  a  cup  of  punch. 
Come  over  here  with  me." 

Mrs.  Richards,  bewildered  and 
giddy,  followed  him  toward  the  punch 
bowl.  She  must  try  somehow,  if  it  were 
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possible,  to  explain.  Perhaps  he  thought 
she  was  insane  and  must  be  humored. 
Perhaps — this  was  an  even  less  wel- 
come thought — he  thought  she  was 
simply  a  hopeless  lover  of  the  limelight 
who  would  do  anything  to  attract  at- 
tention. She  took  the  rather  sticky  cup 
of  punch  he  handed  her,  with  a  trem- 
bling hand.  "I  made  all  that  up,"  she 
whispered  miserably.  "I  can't  tell  you 
why  just  now,  but  I  did.  My  husband 
hasn't  even  got  a  brother." 

"There  isn't  any  Francois  Richard 
either,"  he  whispered  back.  "I  made 
him  up,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Be- 
cause the  Americans  who  were  with  us 
had  names  like  Schultz  and  Kennedy 
and  Worthington,  names  impossible  for 
a  Frenchman  to  pronounce  properly. 
So  I  put  them  all  together,  and  I  invent 
Francois  Richard,  with  a  name  that  can 
be  French  or  American.  And  then  I 
see  that  the  large  lady  who  was  so  very 
rude  to  the  pretty  girl  wishes  me  to  con- 
tradict you,  and  so  .  .  ."  He  laughed. 
"And  I  am  sure  you  had  an  equally  ex- 
cellent reason.  Come,  let  us  drink  to 
Frangois  Richard."   He  raised  his  cup. 

MR.  FLATHER'S  broad  face  ap- 
peared behind  M.  Cortot's  smiling 
one.  "A  fine  talk,  kid,"  he  said  cheer- 
fully. "Mrs.  Lancaster's  looking  for 
you.  It's  time  to  break  up  the  party  and 
go  home.  And  Francesca  wants  you," 
he  continued  to  Mrs.  Richards,  as  Mrs. 
Lancaster,  distantly  followed  by  Fran- 
cesca, bore  down  upon  them. 

"This  is  my  daughter  Francesca, 
Monsieur  Cortot,"  Mrs.  Richards  said. 

Mrs.  Lancaster  boomed,  "Now  I'm 
afraid  I'm  just  going  to  have  to  drag 
you  away  from  all  these  nice  people. 
Monsieur  Cortot,  and  take  you  home 
with  me.  Mrs.  Richards,  here,  was  kind 
enough  to  offer  to  put  you  up  in  her 
little  guest  room,  but  I  felt — " 

"So  you  are  the  Madam  Lane-aster 
with  whom  they  tell  me  I  am  to  stay," 
M.  Cortot  said. 

Mrs.  Lancaster  gave  him  an  admoni- 
tory glance.  "Lan-caster,  Monsieur 
Cortot,"  she  corrected. 

"Madam  Richards  and  I  spoke  just 
now  of  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing 
American  names,"  he  said.  "But  about 
tonight" — he  glanced  briefly  back  at 
Francesca's  adorable  face — "of  course, 
if  Madam  Richards  will  be  so  kind  as 
to  accept  me,  I  must  stay  with  her  fam- 
ily, the  family  of  Fran9ois  Richard.  It 
would  be" — his  excellent  English  fal- 
tered, and  as  he  smiled  at  Francesca  he 
seemed  to  be  choosing  from  among 
several  possible  words — "an  honor,"  he 
concluded. 

"Why,  we'd  be  delighted,"  Mrs. 
Richards  said.  "My  husband  and  Fran- 
cesca and  I — we'd  be  absolutely  de- 
lighted." 

"Then  that  is  settled,"  said  M.  Cor- 
tot, smiling  amiably  at  Mrs.  Lancaster. 
"You  do  understand,  do  you  not, 
madam?  It  is  almost  a  family  obli- 
gation to  stay  with  the  kind  Madam 
Richards  and  her  husband  and — Fran- 
cesca?" He  cocked  his  dark  head  in- 
quiringly to  one  side. 

"Named  for  her  uncle,"  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards murmured,  avoiding  Francesca's 
puzzled  eyes.  As  she  and  M.  Cortot 
smiled  at  each  other  in  perfect  under- 
standing, she  reflected  comfortably  that 
judging  from  the  air  of  exuberant 
gaiety  with  which  he  took  Francesca's 
arm,  she'd  have  plenty  of  time  to  clear 
out  the  guest-room  closet  before  he  got 
there.  She  might  even  have  time  to  jot 
down  the  agenda  for  the  next  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee.  And  she 
had  a  feeling  that  Mrs.  Lancaster's  mo- 
tion was  going  to  be  defeated. 
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There  was  the  time  Viveca  Lindfors  and  Melvyn  Douglas  found  snow  in  the  parlor.  Snow-making  crewmen  had  overshot  the  mark 

Television  Boners 

By  PHILIP  MINOFF 

TV's  slips  don't  show  very  often — but  when  they  do,  they're  spectacular.    Viewers 
take  a  fiendish  delight  in  television's  embarrassing  moments.    Producers  take  aspirin 
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THE  chase  was  reaching  its  climax,  and  tele- 
viewers watching  the  exciting  episode  of 
Treasury  Men  in  Action  clutched  the  sides  of 
their  easy  chairs  as  the  fugitive  led  his  pursuers 
across  a  rooftop.  Suddenly,  the  hunted  man 
plunged  off  the  edge  and  went  hurtling  dizzily  to 
the  ground  below. 

Were  the  viewers  at  home  startled?  Well,  not 
half  as  much  as  they  were  a  second  later,  when 
their  screens  showed  an  NBC  make-up  girl  hastily 
daubing  the  victim's  face  with  "blood,"  while  he 
calmly  accepted  her  strange  ministration. 

Television  had  committed  another  boner,  the 
kind  that  makes  producers  and  directors  old  before 
their  time,  but  which  furnishes  the  more  sadistic 
TV  fans  with  moments  of  priceless  delight. 

In  a  field  where  production  schedules  are  almost 
impossibly  demanding,  and  where  there's  no  such 
animal  as  a  "retake,"  the  number  of  such  whopping 
errors  is  remarkably  small.  But  when  they  are 
made,  they're  generally  much  more  spectacular 
than  any  slips  that  find  their  way  into  a  Hollywood 
film. 

Over  the  years,  the  boners  perpetrated  by  the 
movie-makers  have  followed  a  familiar  pattern:  a 
swimmer  emerges,  bone  dry,  from  a  lake;  the  lead- 
ing man  neglects  to  pay  his  cab  fare  before  entering 


a  night  club;  or  the  heroine  magically  acquires  a 
handbag  she  wasn't  carrying  a  second  before. 

But  in  TV,  the  range  of  embarrassing  errata  is 
virtually  limitless.  On  the  usually  meticulous  CBS 
dramatic  show  Studio  One,  for  example,  Melvyn 
Douglas  and  Viveca  Lindfors  were  playing  the 
leads  in  a  touching  drama  of  unrequited  love. 
After  a  tender  scene  in  which  they  met  on  a  Vienna 
street  during  a  heavy  snowfall,  the  two  entered 
Douglas'  home.  Once  inside,  Miss  Lindfors  was 
properly  impressed  by  the  lush  decor,  but  was  ap- 
parently unaffected  by  the  snow  that  was  still  fall- 
ing briskly — over  the  living-room  furniture,  the 
rug  and  her  mid-Victorian  gown.  Only  the  produc- 
tion crew  realized  that  technicians  shaking  baskets 
of  artificial  snow  from  catwalks  above  the  set  had 
overshot  their  mark. 

Story  of  the  Lively  Corpse 

On  one  session  of  Martin  Kane,  Private  Eye,  an 
NBC  gum-shoe  series,  a  character  was  supposed  to 
be  fatally  trampled  by  a  horse.  Unaware  that  the 
camera  was  still  on  him,  the  corpse  got  to  his  feet, 
calmly  brushed  the  hoofmarks  from  his  clothing 
and  sauntered  off  the  set. 

In  a  Suspense  story  involving  the  taking  over  of 
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a  Chinese  town  by  Communist  soldiers,  one  of  the 
invaders  was  to  bayonet  a  victim  lying  on  the  floor 
of  a  hospital  corridor.  The  CBS  camera  shot  the  j 
action  from  too  low  an  angle,  however,  and  view- 
ers plainly  saw  that  the  bayonet  being  "thrust  into" 
the  victim  wasn't  coming  within  two  feet  of  his 
body. 

Another  eyebrow-raising  sequence  took  place 
on  the  same  network  on  Crime  Syndicated,  where  a 
hoodlum  was  shot  to  death  while  making  a  call  in 
a  closed  phone  booth.  Quite  remarkably,  the  bul- 
lets went  through  the  booth's  glass  door  without 
causing  the  slightest  damage  to  it.  Or,  perhaps  it 
wasn't  so  remarkable,  since  the  prop  door  didn't 
contain  any  glass  in  the  first  place. 

But  while  realism  is  occasionally  sacrificed  in 
some  TV  dramas,  it  is  inadvertently  overdone  on 
others.  In  a  Civil  War  story  on  Pulitzer  Prize 
Playhouse,  the  script  called  for  Robert  Preston, 
playing  the  role  of  a  captured  Yankee  soldier,  to. 
slug  his  Confederate  captor  with  a  rifle  butt.  Pres- 
ton missed  the  miss,  so  to  speak,  and  the  other 
actor  took  the  full  force  of  the  blow  on  his  noggin. 
Rushed  to  New  York's  Roosevelt  Hospital  for 
emergency  treatment,  the  poor  fellow  eventually 
recovered,  but  Preston  still  shudders  at  th 
memory. 
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W  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  TV  boners, 
E  however,  was  committed  not  on  a  dramatic  show 
H  but  on  a  news  program.  Shortly  before  this  year's 
political  conventions  in  Chicago,  CBS-TV  news- 
commentator  Doug  Edwards  devoted  one  of  his 
nightly  newscasts  to  a  review  of  the  personalities 
who  had  delivered  the  keynote  addresses  at  previ- 
ous Republican  conventions. 

As  he  announced  each  keynoter,  a  picture  of  the 
man  appeared  on  the  screen.  But  when  he  came  to 
the  name  of  Dwight  H.  Green  (the  former  gover- 
nor of  Illinois),  a  huge  figure  of  a  devil  suddenly 
filled  the  screen,  astonishing  and  mystifying  every 
member  of  Edwards'  wide  audience. 

The  explanation  for  what  happened  sounds  tame 
enough  now  (the  misplaced  Mephistophelean  slide 
was  part  of  the  program's  commercial  for  a  Faust 
record  album).  But  if  the  incident  had  involved 
one  of  the  prospective  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency or  Vice-Presidency,  there  might  have  been 
the  devil  to  pay.  As  it  turned  out,  the  letters  and 
phone  calls  that  Edwards  received  later  were  of 
the  good-natured  "what-in-hell-was-that?"  variety. 

The  Ballplayer  and  the  Kangaroo 

Some  of  video's  biggest  (and  most  uninten- 
tional) laughs  have  come  from  the  difference  be- 
tween the  subject  matter  of  a  filmed  sequence  and 
the  accompanying  live  commentary.  On  NBC's 
early-morning  show.  Today,  presided  over  by  easy- 
going Dave  Garroway,  announcer  Jack  Lescoulie 
was  describing  a  baseball  game  being  shown  in  a 
newsreel,  when  his  monitor  konked  out.  He  went 
right  on  reading,  in  the  hope  that  his  words  would 
somehow  match  the  action.  But  when  he  said, 
"And  there's  Pee  Wee  Reese  sliding  into  second," 
viewers  were  watching  the  next  sequence,  in  which 
a  mother  kangaroo  (with  babe  in  pouch)  was 
cavorting  in  an  open  field. 

Garroway  himself  once  took  a  header  on  a 
nerve-racking  stanza  of  the  now-defunct  Garro- 
way at  Large  show.  He  had  rehearsed  a  hilarious 
bit  showing  how  a  certain  high-powered  executive 
got  rid  of  unwanted  callers.  The  tycoon  would 
place  an  artificial  fly  on  his  nose  just  before  the 
bore  walked  in.  Once  seated,  the  visitor  could  do 
nothing  but  stare  at  the  fly  in  consternation.  The 
executive  would  then  bellow,  "Well,  what  is  it — 
what  is  it?  I'm  a  very  busy  man.  Out  with  it  now. 
What  did  you  want  to  see  me  about?"  Speechless, 
the  poor  intruder  would  rush  to  his  feet  and  barge 
out  of  the  office. 

Garroway  planned  to  tell  the  story  with  the  fly 
on  his  nose.  But  once  "on  camera,"  he  realized  the 
synthetic  insect  was  nowhere  around.  The  alert 
cameramen  tried  to  save  the  day  by  aiming  their 
cameras  into  every  corner  of  the  studio,  thus  let- 
ting the  viewers  join  the  search.  But  Dave  finally 
had  to  tell  the  yarn  without  the  prop  fly,  and  the 
tale  fell  flatter  than  a  dehydrated  flounder.   A  few 
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days  later,  the  show's  tailor  reported  that  he'd 
found  the  wayward  insect  in  the  skirt  hem  of  one 
of  the  dancers. 

Just  before  the  Joe  Louis-Ezzard  Charles  heavy- 
weight title  bout  a  couple  of  years  ago,  sportscaster 
Russ  Hodges  prepared  to  show  viewers  some  films 
of  the  two  fighters  in  training.  After  the  Louis  se- 
quence was  run  off,  Hodges  announced,  "Next,  we 
take  you  to  Ezzard  Charles's  camp."  His  introduc- 
tion was  followed  immediately  by  a  film  showing 
North  Korean  war  prisoners,  hands  clasped  behind 
heads,  being  led  to  a  compound  by  American  sol- 
diers. The  stunned  Hodges  was  too  flustered  to 
explain  the  accidental  switch  in  film  clips. 

Hodges'  experience  was  only  slightly  less  har- 
rowing than  that  of  emcee  Dan  Seymour,  whose 
We,  the  People  schedule  called  for  him  to  inter- 
view three  Russians  on  their  experiences  as  former 
inmates  of  Soviet  slave-labor  camps.  Somehow, 
the  visitors  got  the  impression  that  the  dress  re- 
hearsal was  the  actual  program  and  left  the  studio 
when  the  practice  session  was  over.  As  air  time 
approached,  the  show's  staffers  frantically  scoured 
New  York  for  the  missing  trio,  from  Radio  City 
to  the  Russian  Tea  Room,  but  to  no  avail.  Fortu- 
nately, Seymour  had  invited  another  guest  for  that 
segment  of  the  program,  the  author  of  a  book  on 
enforced  labor  in  Russia,  so  he  was  able  to  fill  the 
time.  But  the  show  that  evening  was  only  half  as 
dramatic  as  it  should  have  been. 

An  error  along  similar  lines  (except  that  in  this 
case  he  mistook  the  final  performance  for  a  dress 
rehearsal)  gave  actor  Lon  Chaney  one  of  the  most 
agonizing  evenings  of  his  career.  Rushing  onto  the 
set  after  being  made  up  for  the  part  of  Franken- 
stein's monster,  Chaney  had  no  idea  that  program 
time  had  arrived.  So,  in  one  scene  where  a  door 
didn't  close  properly,  he  barked,  "Why  doesn't 
someone  fix  that  blankety-blank  door?"  In  another 
sequence,  in  which  he  was  to  smash  a  breakaway 
chair  on  the  floor,  he  held  the  chair  over  his  head 
and  muttered,  "Might  as  well  save  this  for  the 
show."  Midway  through  the  performance,  the  hor- 
rified floor  manager  was  able  to  grab  the  actor's 
attention  and  give  him  the  news.  When  it  was  all 
over,  Chaney,  one  of  the  most  conscientious  per- 
formers in  the  business,  was  almost  in  tears. 

He  Remembered  Too  Well 

John  Wingate,  one  of  television's  most  able 
newscasters,  enjoys  a  well-deserved  reputation  for 
accuracy;  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  does  his 
two  daily  programs  entirely  from  memory.  But 
until  one  evening  several  weeks  ago,  even  he  didn't 
realize  how  phenomenal  his  memory  really  is. 

In  the  middle  of  his  WOR-TV  newscast,  Win- 
gate  suddenly  and  unaccountably  began  reciting 
news  items  from  a  program  he'd  done  10  days  be- 
fore— each  one  accurate  to  the  most  minute  de- 
tail. Only  after  the  show  was  over  was  he  made 
aware  of  what  he'd  done,  and  he's  still  at  a  loss  to 
explain  his  unintentional  exhibition  of  thought  re- 
tention. 

But  if  human  beings  have  been  guilty  of  fairly 
unpredictable  acts  on  television,  so  have  many  of 
the  animals  who've  come  before  the  cameras.  One 
of  ABC's  Paul  Whiteman  revues  had  a  bucolic 
theme,  with  a  number  of  farm  animals  supplying 
the  background  for  the  human  performers.  It  was 
a  fine  idea,  but  each  time  guest  singer  Mel  Torme 
raised  his  voice  in  melody,  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  unscheduled  bleating  of  a  sheep,  who  must 
have  been  a  frustrated  entertainer  or  a  Mario 
Lanza  fan. 

Young  Ilene  Woods,  "Cinderella's"  voice  in  the 
Walt  Disney  film,  learned  something  of  video's 
hazards  when  she  introduced  one  of  the  songs 
from  the  movie  on  the  We,  the  People  show.  As 
she  began  her  number,  a  trained  seal  which  had 
worked  in  the  opening  commercial  casually  wan- 
dered out  of  the  wings  and  joined  her  in  the  spot- 
light. Appalled,  Ilene  managed  to  get  through  the 
number,  but  a  less  hardy  trouper  might  have  run, 
not  walked,  to  the  nearest  exit. 

Even  buffoon  Jerry  Lester,  who  doesn't  ruffle 
easily,  was  once  thrown  for  a  loss  by  a  dog  that 
was  supposed  to  sit  motionless  while  Lester  ad- 
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dressed  a  long  comedy  monologue  to  him.  Just 
before  beginning  his  soliloquy,  Jerry  turned  to  the 
studio  audience  for  a  moment  and,  when  he  turned 
back  to  talk  to  the  dog,  found  that  the  pooch  had 
scampered  off.  The  routine,  now  made  meaningless, 
was  delivered  anyway,  but  to  this  day  Lester  swears 
he  could  hear  that  hound  snickering  in  the  wings. 

It's  perfectly  true,  however,  that  for  every  faux 
pas  witnessed  by  televiewers,  there  are  dozens  that 
are  either  narrowly  averted  or  cleverly  covered 
up.  During  a  Ford-sponsored  hockey  telecast  from 
Madison  Square  Garden,  one  of  the  cameras  had 
to  shift  its  focus  quickly  from  one  end  of  the  rink 
to  the  other  to  prepare  for  the  next  series  of  shots. 
Viewers  weren't  supposed  to  see  this  movement, 
but  they  did.  It  flashed  across  their  screens  as  a 
speedy,  puzzling  blur.  But  that  didn't  faze  sports- 
caster  Win  Elliott.  "See  that?"  he  exclaimed  to 
his  viewers.  "That's  the  way  you'll  be  watching 
the  Fords  go  by  this  year!" 

Another  gent  deserving  of  a  special  award  for 
on-the-spot  inventiveness  was  actor  Leslie  Nielsen, 
in  one  of  ABC's  spooky  series.  Tales  of  Tomorrow. 
The  script's  final  scene  called  for  him  to  shoot 
fellow  actor  Robert  Keith,  Jr.,  but  when  he 
glanced  at  his  holster  he  was  horrified  to  discover 
that  the  gun  was  missing.  So.  charging  toward  the 
amazed  Keith,  he  got  a  good  grip  on  his  throat  and 
"strangled"  him,  instead.  The  audience  was  com- 
pletely unaware  of  the  switch  in  plans.  In  fact,  the 
next  morning,  the  play's  author  called  the  producer 
to  tell  him  that  the  change  in  the  script  was  an  ex- 
cellent bit  of  judgment. 

About  a  Disappearing  Actor 

In  other  emergencies,  it's  often  a  cameraman 
who  saves  the  franchise.  On  one  session  of  Man 
against  Crime,  a  character  was  shot  fatally  just  be- 
fore the  middle  commercial.  The  first  scene  after 
the  break  was  to  be  a  close-up  of  the  murdered 
man  slumped  in  a  chair.  But  the  actor  playing  the 
role  forgot  he  was  to  be  on  for  that  brief  sequence 
in  the  second  half.  So,  during  the  sales  pitch,  he 
changed  his  clothes  and  left  the  studio. 

Faced  with  the  problem  created  by  the  vacant 
seat,  the  alert  CBS  cameraman  came  up  with  a 
hurried  alternative.  He  took  a  close-up  of  Detec- 
tive Ralph  Bellamy  "looking"  down  at  the  dead 
man.  The  audience  was  none  the  wiser. 

It's  a  grueling  art.  television,  but  a  young  one. 
Someday  it  may  achieve  a  state  of  enameled,  bon- 
erproof  precision  And  when  that  stage  is  reached, 
the  industry's  craftsmen  will  breathe  easier,  suffer 
less  and  live  longer. 

Just  how  viewers  will  react  to  this  video  Utopia 
is  another  question.  They  may  find  undiluted  per- 
fection much  less  fun  than  a  corpse  that  gets  up 
and  walks  away. 
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Everyone  at  the  school  thought  he  was  an  outsider.  All 
right — he  didn't  like  them  either,  and  he'd  show  them 
that  an  outsider  dared  to  do  what  none  of  them  could 
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ST.  MARTIN  BENTLEY  went  directly 
I  to  his  room  after  dinner,  determined  to 
wind  the  whole  business  up.  He  knew 
he  would  have  the  room  to  himself.  Fat  Joe 
Torrance,  his  roommate — who  was  also  in 
the  Third  Form  and,  like  most  of  the  Third 
Formers  at  Shrewsbury,  a  year  older  than  St. 
Martin — would  be  somewhere  else.  He 
might  be  down  the  hall  in  Homer  Wells's 
room  planning  exploits  for  the  forthcoming 
Christmas  vacation,  or  out  on  the  quadran- 
gle, wrestling  or  playing  a  silly  game  of  touch 
in  the  last  remaining  minutes  of  light.  The 
roommates  usually  saw  each  other  only  dur- 
ing study  periods  in  the  room  and  to  say 
good  night  and  good  morning,  and  this  ar- 
rangement was  fine  by  both  of  them. 

St.  Martin  hiked  his  portable  typewriter  to 
the  top  of  his  mission  desk,  unhooked  the 
top  and  dug  into  the  drawer  for  a  sheet  of 
his  personal  stationery.  The  letterhead,  in 
simple  black  letters,  represented  an  unsuc- 
cessful lie.  It  read:  Martin  Bentley — no 
"St."  about  it.  But  the  stationery  had  come 
too  late.  He  had  been  enrolled  at  Shrews- 
bury as  St.  Martin;  he  was  a  joke  as  soon  as 
he  arrived  in  the  fall.  The  immediate  greet- 
ing from  his  classmates  had  been  "Halo,  St. 
Martin,"  and  the  pun  had  stuck.  And  it 
wasn't  said  in  friendly  fun.  With  an  actor 
father  and  an  actress  mother;  with  a  Boston- 
CM/>!-British  accent  that  grated  on  the  sen- 
sitive ears  of  his  fellow  students  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio;  with  clothes  that 
looked  a  little  too  old  for  him;  with  a  total 
inefficiency  in  sports,  in  which  he  desired  to 
excel;  with  an  almost  casual  talent  for 
studies,  which  he  scorned,  he  was  an  out- 
sider, a  butt,  an  undesirable. 

He  rolled  the  paper  into  the  machine, 
but  before  he  started  typing  he  consulted  a 
copy  of  Variety  from  the  stack  of  maga- 
zines and  comic  books  on  the  radiator. 
Where  were  his  parents  right  now?  Where 
were  British  Bryce  Bentley  and  his  glam- 
orous wife  and  co-star,  Linda  (Lovely 
Lindy)  Marland?  They  would  be  in  Phila- 
delphia next  week,  he  discovered.  He  could 
remember  which  hotel  they  would  be  staying 
at  because  he  had  been  with  them  there  two 
summers  ago  for  the  tryout  of  Let  Love  Lie 
Lightly.  He  remembered  Philadelphia  as  a 
pleasant,  big,  quiet  town  in  which  a  chauf- 
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feur  had  taken  him  for  drives  through  Fair- 
mount  Park,  and  to  a  fine  zoo  and  lots  of 
good  museums. 

He  put  Variety  back  and  began  to  type: 
Dear  Biyce  .  .  . 

It  was  their  being  on  the  road  so  much, 
of  course,  that  had  made  Shrewsbury  look 
to  Bryce  and  Linda  like  a  perfect  solution  for 
St.  Martin.  They  had  heard  about  the  school 
from  Ted  Brady,  a  Pittsburgh  lawyer  who 
had  been  a  backer  of  The  Indifferent,  and  it 
had  seemed  a  wonderful  idea  to  send  their 
son  there.  It  wasn't  as  if  they  didn't  have  a 
home  for  St.  Martin;  they  had  two,  one  in 
Bucks  County,  not  far  from  New  York,  and 
one  in  California — a  cool  and  handsome  re- 
treat on  Coldwater  Canyon,  an  easy  drive  to 
the  .studio  when  they  were  making  a  picture. 
But  it  was  silly  for  St.  Martin  to  be  rattling 
around  all  alone  in  a  great  house  with  a 
handful  of  servants  when  Bryce  and  Linda 
were  conquering  Chicago  and  Baltimore  and 
Pittsburgh  and  so  on;  and  it  was  confusing 
for  him  to  have  them  home  and  seemingly 
settled  in  Bucks  only  to  have  them  close  the 
house  or  rent  it  and  dash  off  to  the  Coast, 
where  he  would  be  shifted  to  a  new  school  in 
mid-term.  No,  boarding  somewhere,  at 
Shrewsbury  for  instance,  would  be  the  ideal 
answer.   And  so  he  was  packed  off. 

/  don't  think  I  am  being  childish,  he  wrote 
with  the  conscientious  worry  of  his  thirteen 
years,  but  I  just  can't  stand  this  place.  I 
didn't  write  sooner  because  1  wanted  to  try 
hard,  and  it  has  been  three  months  and  it  all 
gets  worse  instead  of  better.  The  kids  act 
like  I  was  some  kind  of  freak  and  when  I 
tried  out  for  football,  first  1  tried  out  for 
the  juniors  where  most  of  the  Third  Formers 
are  and  I  was  too  small  for  that  and  they  put 
me  in  the  midget  team  which  is  all  First  and 
Second  Formers,  and  I  hurt  my  knee  the 
first  practice,  which  wasn't  my  fault.  God 
knows,  but  everybody  treats  me  like  Tm  a 
sissy  and  makes  fun  of  my  name  and  the 
M'ay  I  talk. 

I  guess  this  sounds  pretty  incoherent  to 
you,  but  you  know  I  am  not  a  Cry  Baby,  and 
besides  the  masters  here  aren't  too  smart, 
particularly  in  English,  and  I  just  don't  see 
what  I  am  getting  out  of  it.  I  know  there 
are  regulations  about  education,  but  why 
couldn't  I  just  stay  in  Bucks  or  even  on  the 
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The  door  opened  without  a  sound; 
Homer  Wells  and  Si  Levitt  came 
in.  There  were  twelve  in  the  room 
eventually,  and  St.  Martin  had  to 
go  over  every  step  of  the  adventure 
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Coast?  I  know  it  is  stupid  to  have  all  the 
expense  of  kcvpini'  the  house  open  and 
staffed  just  for  inc.  hut  why  couldn't  I 
stay  witli  the  Duihins  in  the  East  or 
with  the  Davises  on  the  Coast,  because 
they  are  directors  and  writers  and  don't 
have  to  move  around  much  and  I  would 
promise  not  to  be  any  trouble,  hut  you 
will  admit  thai  they  are  more  our  kind 
of  people  than  the  steel  people  and  in- 
surance ami  salesmen  and  people  like 
that,  which  is  what  all  these  kids'  par- 
ents are,  and  they  think  we  of  the  the- 
ater are  something  funny  .  .  . 

WHEN  he  came  right  down  to  it,  the 
only  people  St.  Martin  could  think 
of  who  were  halfway  nice  to  him  were 
exactly  the  people  no  kid  in  his  right 
mind  would  want  to  be  caught  dead 
with.  Mr.  Drummond,  the  headmaster, 
was  of  course  always  very  polite  and 
interested,  but  St.  Martin  knew  that 
Mr.  Drummond  thought  it  was  a 
feather  in  his  cap  to  haVe  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  Bryce  Bentley  and  Linda 
Marland  at  his  school.  It  offset  the  half- 
dozen  or  so  students  he  lost  every  year 
to  Exeter  and  Andover  and  St.  Paul's 
and  Choate.  So,  though  the  Drum  was 
all  right  as  headmasters  go,  St.  Martin 
couldn't  be  too  proud  of  his  attention. 

The  second  day  after  St.  Martin  ar- 
rived at  Shrewsbury,  he  had  been  vis- 
ited by  a  delegation  from  the  Buskin 
Club,  the  school  dramatic  society,  and 
the  delegation's  members  had  greeted 
him  with  open  arms.  He  had  almost  re- 
sponded in  kind,  but  a  mental  monitor 
warned  him  that  this  was  the  very  act 
which  could  insure  his  being  set  apart 
from  the  rest  of  humanity  It  didn't 
take  long — a  brief  observation  of  the 
Buskiners'  petty  feuds  and  stupid  jeal- 
ousies and  of  the  low  esteem  in  which 
they  were  held  by  their  fellows — to 
prove  that  he  had  been  right.  The  pres- 
ident of  Buskin,  he  learned,  was  always 
tapped  for  Hammurabi,  the  school 
honor  society,  but  by  tradition  he  was 
tapped  grudgingly  and  paddled  hard- 
est in  initiation. 

So  .St.  Martin  had  been  right  about 
the  Buskin,  but  being  right  had  gained 
him  nothing.  The  Buskin  boys  simply 
became  part  of  the  group  which  didn't 
accept  him. 

Also,  soon  after  term  started,  Mr. 
Anderson,  the  head  of  the  chemistry 
department,  had  all  but  fawned  on  him. 
A  boy  didn't  need  a  childhood  spent 
around  Broadway  to  spot  Mr.  Ander- 
son's avid  interest  in  his  students  as  a 
pathetic  effort  to  gain  popularity  and 
prestige.  St.  Martin  had  accepted  Mr. 
Anderson's  first  invitation  to  tea  in  his 
quarters  and  had  been  treated  to  sweet 
cakes  and  an  hour-long  look  at  Mr.  An- 
derson's collection  of  old  theater  pro- 
grams— "Minnie  Maddern  Fiske!  You 
are  too  young  to  have  ever  seen  her. 
But  what  a  loss  to  the  boards!" 

At  the  end  of  the  tea,  St.  Martin 
had  been  given  a  warm  hug  about  the 
shoulders  and  a  promise  that  this  was 
only  the  first  of  many  good  get-togeth- 
ers. St.  Martin  had  always  been  able  to 
invent  conflicting  business  to  avoid 
other  teas.  The  encounter  confirmed 
his  opinion  of  Mr.  Anderson,  but  it  did 
not  make  him  feel  any  better. 

Miss  Newell,  the  nurse  in  charge  of 
the  Marietta  Mclllwaine  Infirmary — 
Granny  Newell  by  nickname — had 
made  a  firm  attempt  to  mother  St.  Mar- 
tin and  to  take  him  over  as  her  personal 
property.  Eluding  her  was  more  diffi- 
cult than  snubbing  the  Buskin  or  avoid- 
ing Mr.  Anderson,  for  St.  Martin  was 
subject  to  sprains,  sniffles,  allergies  and 
migraines.  Miss  Newell  liked  to  have 
him  propped  in  an  infirmary  bed,  where 


she  could  anoint  his  brow  with  camph 
ice  and  carefully  quiz  him  as  to  the  ;. 
curacy   of   reports   on    Broadway   aj 
Hollywood  mating  habits. 

St.    Martin   took   to  suffering  in 
lence,  fighting  out  his  migraines  in  I 
stuffy    quiet    of    his    dormitory    roo 
limping  his  sprains  away,   and   Ictti ; 
snillles  and  migraines  run  their  couil: 
until  they  disappeared  or  until  Fat  J 
reported  him.    "After  all,"  Joe  woi 
say,  "/  don't  want  to  be  infected  wu 
whatever  you  got" — making  St.  M^ 
tin's    sniffles    and    rashes    sound 
symptoms  of  the  Black  Death. 

His  attempts  to  become  part  of 
part  of  Shrewsbury  he  liked  had 
hopeless.     The    football    fiasco    ha 
been  all.    He  had  insisted  on   Indi 
wrestling  Donny  Burrows  and  had  ad 
fered  a  tendon  strain  and  worn  a  slj| 
for  a  week.    When   he   had   wresti 
Doug  Parrack,  a  Second   Former, 
had  had  to  go  on  crutches.    After  th^ 
nobody  would  touch  him  for  fear  hd 
break. 

The  bull  sessions  he  had  timidly 
tered  into  were  no  more  successfi] 
He  certainly  knew  a  fund  of  question 
ble  stories  to  match  the  best  Shrev 
bury  had  to  offer,  but  some  of  the 
were  a  little  subtle  or  exotic,  and  he  hi 
made  his  sense  of  superiority  too  cleJ 

//  Harpo  Marx  was  a  student  he\ 
he  continued  in  his  letter,  honestly, 
body   would  laugh  at  him.    They  //j 
don't  understand. 

What  they  did  understand  was 
St.  Martin  didn't  laugh  at  their  jok*| 
at  first,  anyway.    And  by  the  time 
had  learned  to  laugh,  or  try  to  lauj 
it  was  too  late  and  too  obvious  that 
was  faking  it. 
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BUCKY  BOLTON,  the  athletic 
rector,  a  beefy  idol  of  at  least  t| 
first  four  forms,  looked  upon  St.  Marl 
as  an  unusual  sort  of  insect  for  wh 
he  would   gladly   have  suspended  t 
compulsory    athletics    requirement 
the  .Shrewsbury  program.    "I  just  thiil 
you  better  give  up  the  idea  of  footballl 
Bucky  told  him  in  a  tone  of  sticky  kin 
ness.   St.  Martin  suggested  maybe  sc 
cer?   "1  don't  think  that's  too  good  i    jiss 
idea  for  you,  son,  either,"  Bucky  sai 
"Now  why  don't  you  just  come  dov    iU 
to  the  gym  for  an  hour  every  weekdi 
afternoon  and  work  out  in  the  exerci 
room?  See  if  we  can  build  you  up  a  I 
tie  to  begin  with."   And  he  smiled  iij   __ 
patiently  till  St.  Martin  left  his  office. 

So  I  just  don't  see  any  use  stayi 
on,  St.  Martin  wrote  at  the  end  of  I 
letter.  /  think  the  logical  time  is  Rig 
Now,  since  I'm  going  to  be  with  t, 
Durbins  for  Christmas  vacation  an 
way.  And  just  not  come  hack,  and  su 
in  the  New  Year  back  at  school 
Bucks.  I  am  .sorry  to  be  such  a  wor 
to  you  and  Lindy,  but  I  just  can't  ta 
it  here  any  more. 

Please  answer  this  by  return  mail 
I  am  sure  there  is  lots  of  red  tape  to 
taken  care  of  when  I  leave. 
Urgently, 

He  removed  the  sheet  from  the  m 
chine  and  scrawled  "St.  Martin"  acre 
the  bottom. 

He  addressed  the  envelope  and  p 
an  air-mail  stamp  on  it.  Not  that  £ 
mail  could  make  much  difference  ji 
to  Philadelphia,  but  anything  th 
might  speed  the  end  of  his  Shrewsbu 
days  was  worth  trying. 

It  was  Saturday  evening,  whii 
meant  that  the  letter  wouldn't  be  pick" 
up  from  the  school  post  office  till  Su 
day  afternoon,  but  St.  Martin  put  < 
his  jacket  anyway  and  raced  across  t' 
quadrangle  to  McGinnis  Administr 
tion  Building  to  mail  it.  Putting  the  I< 
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sr  into  the  big  school  mailbox  in  the 
;  lasement  was  like  coming  up  for  air 
fter  a  long  breath-holding  contest  on 
lie  bottom  of  the  gym  pool,  or  like 
etting  down  the  dummy  rifle  after 
talking  off  a  demerit — one  hour 
round  the  main  quadrangle — or  like 
Imost  anything  good. 

Walking  back  to  Brill  House,  more 
lowly,  St.  Martin  worked  out  the  math- 
matics  of  delivery  and  reply.  Picked 
p  Sunday  around  four,  then  into  town 

here  they  probably  sorted  the  letters 
1  the  main  post  office.  But  on  its  way 
ometime  Sunday  night — the  people  in 
ie  post  office  did  work  nights,  didn't 
ley?  Get  to  Philadelphia  Monday, 
jmetime  late.  Maybe  delivered  Mon- 
ay,  certainly  Tuesday  morning.  And 
s  soon  as-Bryce  read  it,  he'd  act.  Bryce 
.isn't  one  of  your  fuzzy  actor  types; 
e  was  a  good  businessman.  So  a  reply 
<  St.  Martin  and  probably  to  the  Drum 
V  the  end  of  next  week.  And  then  just 
vo  more  weeks  of  Shrewsbury  before 
hristmas  vacation  started — just  two 
lore  weeks  of  Shrewsbury  forever. 

In  the  Common  Room  at  Brill,  a  few 
iidents  were  sitting  around  chewing 
^c  fat.  There  was  a  Ping-pong  game 
1  progress  at  one  end  of  the  room.  No- 
ody  even  bothered  to  turn  a  head  or 
od  at  him  as  he  crossed  the  room. 
Veil,  they  would  know  better  someday. 

ot  that  anybody  would  miss  him  when 
e  didn't  come  back  after  Christmas, 
ut  much  later,  when  they  were  in  col- 

ge  or  through  college   and   in   New 

ork  looking  for  free  theater  tickets  or 
ates  with  glamorous  stars  and  he  was 

producer  or  a  playwright,  possibly 
:ting,  too,  then  they  would  look  him 
p.  He  could  hear  their  oily  voices  on 
le  telephone — those  who  had  been  let 
irough  to  his  sanctum  by  a  careless 
lit  Jcretary:  "Hello,  Mr.  Bentley.  You 
111  jiay  not  remember  me,  but  we  were  at 
hrewsbury  together.  Just  happened  to 

in  town  and  wondered  if  there  were 
ny  tickets  to  be  had  for  your  latest 
it."  Oh,  yes,  things  would  be  different 
lit  len,  but  that  time  was  far  away. 

He  went  up  the  stairs  and  hesitated 
icfi  front  of  the  open  door  of  Homer 
I'ells's  room.    Fat  Joe  was  there,  as 
had  guessed,  and  Dick  Bates  and 
ud  Raleigh  and  Si  Levitt. 

Halo,  saintly  roomie,"  Fat  Joe  said 
>  him.   "Slumming?" 

St.    Martin    crossed    the    threshold. 


There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  now 
and  nothing  to  be  lost,  either.  "1  was 
thinking  about  going  to  bed,"  he  said. 
"It's  almost  curfew." 

"My,  my,"  Si  said.  "Quarter  to 
eleven.  Must  be  tough  on  an  old  the- 
atrical night  owl  like  you  though,  hit- 
ting the  sack  this  early  every  night." 

"Skip  it,"  Homer  Wells  said  kindly. 
"Did  you  hear  about  Thatcher  and  Ev- 
ans?" 

"No,"  St.  Martin  said. 

"Almost  got  caught  by  Gus,  the 
watchman,"  Fat  Joe  said.  "Trying  to 
steal  the  clapper  last  night." 

"Thatcher  said  he  had  his  hands  right 
on  it,"  Dick  Bates  said  breathlessly. 
"They  crept  up  to  the  bell  tower  and 
Thatch  went  in  and  Evans  was  lookout 
and  Thatch  was  just  about  to  grab  it 
when  Evans  whistled  and  they  had  to 
run.  Gus  was  right  after  them,  but  they 
ducked  in  back  of  Nevin  House  and 
then  hid  in  the  bushes  and  got  back  to 
Brill  all  scratched  up.  It's  the  closest 
anybody's  come  in  years."  They  talked 
on  to  one  another  as  if  he  hadn't  come 
into  the  room. 

St.  Martin  broke  in  ruthlessly. 
"Sounds  pretty  childish  to  me,"  he  said. 

THE  circle  was  shocked  silent.  Steal- 
ing the  clapper  from  McGinnis  Bell 
Tower  was  one  of  the  most  cherished 
of  Shrewsbury's  synthetic  traditions. 
Nobody  knew  how  the  idea  had  started, 
but  it  was  firmly  planted  in  the  collec- 
tive mind  of  the  school.  Students  in 
blackface,  students  in  disguises  mod- 
eled on  GI  camouflage,  students  in 
groups  and  students  singly  had  made 
attempts  on  the  clapper  as  long  as  any- 
one could  remember.  Only  once  in 
the  dim  past  of  the  1930s  had  it  been 
abducted  successfully.  The  attempt  on 
the  clapper  was  as  much  a  part  of 
Shrewsbury  as  Bucky  Bolton's  inside- 
out  sweat  shirt,  white  flannels  for  grad- 
uation, the  annual  football  game  with 
Hammond,  the  sacred  grass  of  the  sen- 
ior quadrangle,  and  always  walking  on 
the  left  side  of  the  elm  on  the  pathway 
to  the  gym. 

Homer  Wells  broke  the  silence. 
"Man,  you're  a  real  limp,"  he  said. 
"Dead  matter." 

"Who  do  you  think  you  are?"  Si  Lev- 
itt asked. 

"I  still  say  it's  childish,"  St.  Martin 
said.    "Anyone  could  steal  it,  if  they 
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"That's  why  I  never  like  to  play  with 
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Almost  incredible  in  its  newness  and 
improvement,  the  1953  Vagabond  is 
eliciting  high  praise  wherever  it  is  seen. 

Its  new  higher  ceilings,  entirely  new 
cabinet  treatments,  new  larger  windows, 
new  solar  ceiling  glass  in  the  living  room, 
new  sliding  doors  throughout— and  its 
countless  other  features,  you'll  want  to 
see. 

Vagabond's  time  proven  exclusive  floor 
heating  system,  the  all  metal  framing 
and  other  Vagabond  features  are  retained. 

Other  new  Vagabonds  are  the  models 
31  and  35. 


FREE  ...  the  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
the  widely  read  booklet  "Craftsmanship" 
tell  and  show  you  the  story  of  Vagabond, 
and  give  you  a  good  understanding  of  what 
to  look  for  in  a  trailer  coach. 
WRITE  for  them  today. 


VAGABOND  COACH   MFG.   CO. 

Box  412,   New   Hudson,   Mich. 


really  tried.  And  what's  so  cool  about 
an  old  clapper  anyway?" 

"Anybody  could  steal  it?"  Fat  Joe 
said.    "Why  don't  you  then?" 

"Because  it's  childish,"  St.  Martin 
said  with  insulting  patience  in  his  tone. 

"Because  you're  yellow,"  Homer 
Wells  said. 

"All  right,  I'm  yellow,"  St.  Martin 
said  disgustedly.  "Good  night,  all."  He 
strode  from  the  room  and  down  the 
hall  to  his  own.  Behind  him  he  could 
hear  Dick  Bates  chanting,  "Around  his 
head,  he  wore  a  yellow  halo;  he  wore  it 
in  the  summer  and  in  the  winter,  too." 

ST.  MARTIN  shook  his  head  at  the 
ridiculousness  of  such  juvenile  go- 
ings on,  and  wiped  his  eyes.  He  un- 
dressed, put  on  his  pajamas  and  was  in 
bed  before  Fat  Joe,  racing  to  beat  the 
curfew,  came  back  to  the  room.  St. 
Martin  kept  his  eyes  shut  and  his  face 
turned  to  the  wall.  Fat  Joe  undressed 
in  a  rush,  snapped  out  the  light,  and 
tumbled  into  his  cot.  In  the  darkness 
he  hummed  "Yellow  Halo." 

St.  Martin  paid  no  attention.  He 
could  hear  Mr.  Phelps,  the  assistant 
housemaster,  making  his  good-night 
check.  Mr.  Phelps  opened  their  door, 
and  Fat  Joe's  humming  ceased.  "Good 
night,  Torrance;  good  night  Bentley," 
Mr.  Phelps  said  perfunctorily.  They 
grunted  good  nights  from  their  beds  as 
evidence  that  they  were  safe  and  law- 
abiding.  Mr.  Phelps  closed  the  door  and 
went  on  down  the  hall.  Fat  Joe  contin- 
ued humming  for  a  while,  but  St.  Mar- 
tin made  no  response.  Finally  there 
was  silence  from  Fat  Joe's  bed.  St. 
Martin  allowed  himself  a  sigh  and  a 
stretch  and  prepared  to  go  to  sleep. 

All  this  nonsense  about  the  clapper, 
he  thought.  A  fine  place,  where  kids 
got  worked  up  about  something  like 
that,  where  he  was  kidded  and  called 
yellow  because  he  wouldn't  play  their 
baby  games.  Through  the  window  he 
could  see  the  illuminated  tower  of  Mc- 
Ginnis.  The  clock  said  eleven  thirty. 

The  tower  certainly  looked  safely 
isolated.  The  clapper  would  be  a  cinch 
to  steal,  just  as  he  had  said — and  steal- 
ing it  would  teach  these  jerks  a  beauti- 
ful lesson.  He  raised  himself  in  bed  a 
little  at  the  thought.  But  what  was  the 
sense?  He  fell  back  into  his  pillow. 

He  was  almost  asleep  when  he  heard 
Fat  Joe  begin  to  snore.  St.  Martin  pre- 
pared to  throw  a  book  at  him.  But  then 
it  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  did  wake 
Joe,  Joe  would  start  in  on  him  again 
about  the  clapper.  He  looked  out  the 
window  again  at  the  bell  tower.  Why 
not?  he  thought  suddenly.  Joe  slept  like 
the  dead;  he'd  never  know  till  it  was 
all  over  and  the  clapper  back  in  the 
room.  Excitement  tingled  in  St.  Martin. 

He  got  out  of  bed  gingerly  and  put 
on  his  clothes.  He  chose  his  darkest 
pants  and  coat  and  a  pair  of  gym  shoes. 
Fat  Joe's  loud  breathing  continued. 

Gus,  the  night  watchman,  would  be 
the  only  danger.  St.  Martin  stationed 
himself  at  the  window  and  watched  the 
dark  campus.  There  was  no  moon  to 
speak  of,  and  the  only  light  came  from 
the  widely  spaced  lampposts  around  the 
quad.  He  unconsciously  held  his  breath 
as  he  watched.  There  was  Gus  now,  just 
a  dark  blob  of  a  figure  coming  out  of 
Nevin  Dorm.  From  Nevin  he  would  go 
to  Dilworth,  Dilworth  to  Brill,  Brill  to 
the  gym,  back  past  the  infirmary  to  the 
head's  house,  all  before  he  hit  McGin- 
nis  again.  There  would  be  time. 

St.  Martin  closed  the  door  of  the 
room  carefully  behind  him.  Then  he 
went  down  the  stairs  and  into  the  Com- 
mon Room  and  watched  again  from  be- 
hind the  long  curtains.    Gus  had  just 


gone  into  Dilworth.  St.  Martin  streaked 
silently  across  the  room,  out  the  door, 
and  down  behind  the  laurel  bushes,  tak- 
ing the  long  way,  around  two  sides  of 
the  quad,  toward  McGinnis.  At  the 
corner  of  the  Senior  Grass  he  watched 
Gus  leave  Dilworth  and  make  his  way 
to  Brill.  As  soon  as  Gus  was  inside,  ,St. 
Martin  cut  across  the  Senior  Grass  and 
into  McGinnis  by  the  front  door. 

The  administration  building  was  like 
an  ancient  tomb  of  Egypt,  empty  and 
silent  yet  filled  with  a  sense  of  some- 
thing nervously  alert  in  the  dimness.  St. 
Martin  stayed  close  to  the  suddenly  un- 
familiar walls  as  he  went  past  the  class- 
rooms and  the  library,  upstairs,  and 
into  the  study  hall  where  tiny  stairs  led 
to  the  bell  tower.  The  study  hall  had 
never  looked  so  big  before.  It  was  huge, 
and  the  empty  desks  looked  like 
crouching  animals.  St.  Martin  shivered 
a  little,  but  his  sense  of  the  theatrical 
forced  him  to  go  up  to  the  proctor's 
desk  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  where 
he  wasted  a  precious  moment  easing 
himself  into  the  chair  and  muttering 
under  his  breath:  "Throw  one  more 
spitball.  Mr.  Torrance,  and  your  five 
demerits  will  become  ten."    Hah! 

He  moved  like  a  shadow  from  the 
desk  to  the  foot  of  the  stairway  and 
paused  there,  holding  his  breath  tight, 
and  listening.   There  was  no  sound. 

He  mounted  the  steps  silently  and 
was  in  the  bell  tower  itself.  He  crouched 
low  so  that  no  shadow  could  be  seen  by 
a  watcher  below.  He  peeked  out  care- 
fully and  could  see  the  whole  campus 
spread  before  him — from  the  Senior 
Grass  to  the  quadrangle,  past  the 
dorms,  down  to  the  gym  and  beyond  it, 
to  the  soccer  field  and  the  football  field 
and  the  golf  course  and  woods  where 
they  played  hare  and  hounds.  In  the 
half-dark  the  school  looked  both  mys- 
terious and  desirable,  and  St.  Martin, 
looking  at  it,  felt  something  heavy,  high 
in  his  chest.  He  fought  the  feeling  back. 

There  was  no  sign  of  life  below.  St. 
Martin  had  lost  track  of  time,  but  he 
figured  Gus  would  now  be  either  in  the 


gym  or  in  the  infirmary.  St.  Mai 
felt  for  the  bell  clapper  and  founm 
It  was  not  so  heavy  as  he  had  imagiiij, 
and  it  was  held  in  place  only  by  a  tl:k 
wire.  He  felt  in  his  pocket  for  lie 
Swiss  army  knife  given  him  fur  is 
birthday  by  the  producer  of  the  ny 
his  parents  were  now  appearing  in.  (e 
snapped  open  the  leather-punch  blje 
and  caught  it  under  the  wire.  He  lid 
the  knife  firm  with  one  hand  and  tund 
the  clapper.  The  wire  gave,  came  Uw 
where  it  was  twisted  together,  and  n 
clapper  was  in  his  hand. 

He  gave  one  more  look  at  the  sc|ie 
below.   There  was  no  one  around.  Ie 
went  down  the  narrow  stairs  slowly,  d 
of  the  study  hall,  and  downstairs,  m  j 
the   entrance  to   McGinnis  he  looj  [ 
out.    He  was  still  safe. 

THIS  time  he  skirted  McGinn  1 
avoiding  the  Senior  Grass  and  s'  '• 
ing  close  to  Mrs.  Drummond's  belold 
rhododendron  bushes.  He  slunk  fin 
them  to  the  shelter  of  more  busts 
alongside  the  big  quad.  He  could  h'.r 
his  own  breath  now  as  he  reached  je 
porch  of  Brill.  He  emerged  from 
bushes  to  cross  the  last  open  spi 
the  porch. 

And  with  a  triumphant  gurgle, 
loomed  from  the  shadows  to  catch 

St.  Martin  stood  outraged. 

"By  golly,  you  nearly  got  it," 
was  saying,  holding  his  arm  painfi 
firmly.    "I  was  at  the  infirmary  wl 
I  thought  something  was  funny,  anj 
looked  at   me  watch  and   it  was 
twelve,   and   no   bell   sounding.    Si 
rushed   back    and   just   here   by 
I  seen  you  coming  out  the  door  of 
Ginnis.    So  I  waited  and  watched 
sneaking  through  the  bushes,  and 
walked  right  into  me  hands.   Oho!' 

St.  Martin's  nerves  snapped  at 
anticlimax.  He  hardly  remembered 
ing  taken  to  Mr.  Phelps's  quarters 
being  lectured  there.  He  hardly 
membered  being  escorted  to  his  ro 
by  Gus  and  Mr.  Phelps,  but  he  gr| 
alert   again   at  the   sight  of   Fat  J 
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"A  child  can  put  it  together — 
if  his  father  leaves  him  alone" 


JACK  MARKOW 
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'Boy,  there's  a  dish  for  you.  Isn't  she?' 


TOM  ZIB 


msed  bleary-eyed  by  the  light,  looking 
St  at  him,  then  past  him  to  a  stern 
Ir.  Phelps  and  a  self-satisfied  Gus  with 
le  raped  clapper  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Phelps  darted  back  into  the  hall 
:  a  sound  of  doors  discreetly  opening, 
^lo  talking,  now.  No  visiting,"  Mr. 
helps  cried.  "I'll  be  watching  this 
hole  building  all  night."  He  came 
ack  to  assure  himself  that  St.  Martin 
as  undressed  and  back  in  bed.  "You'll 
ear  more  of  this  in  the  morning,"  he 
lid  ominously. 

Mr.  Phelps  gave  up  patrolling  the 
arridors  after  about  an  hour.  Being  a 
ood  housemaster,  he  knew  surveil- 
ince  would  be  useless  anyway.  Mean- 
hile  Fat  Joe  was  sitting  on  the  foot  of 
I.  Martin's  bed  insisting  on  a  third  and 
»en  a  fourth  rendition  of  the  theft. 
"It's  the  only  time  anybody's  got  the 
apper  off  in  years,"  he  said.  "In 
venty  years,  maybe." 
The  door  opened  without  a  sound, 
ad  Homer  Wells  and  Si  Levitt  came  in. 
t.  Martin  had  hardly  started  his  story 
them  when  Dick  Bates  slid  in. 
here  were  twelve  in  the  room  eventu- 
lly,  and  St.  Martin  had  to  go  over 
very  step  of  the  adventure  for  them. 
>uite  early  it  had  been  settled  that  St. 
lartin's  name  from  now  on  was  the 
aint.  "Like  in  comic  books,"  Dick 
ates  explained  unnecessarily. 

And  how  did  you  feel  when  old  Gus 
imped  out  at  you?" 
"Scared  to  death." 

There  were  loud  shrieks  and  giggles. 
Sh!   Be  qui-et.   Phelps'll  hear  you." 

The  Saint  and  Fat  Joe  got  to  sleep 
ometime  around  three.  Fat  Joe  wearily 
luttering,  "You  certainly  showed 
lem,  daddy-o." 


0 


T  WASN'T  till  well  after  breakfast, 
basking   in   the    admiration    of   his 

iends.  that  the  Saint  remembered  the 
itter.  He  had  been  the  hero  of  break- 
ast,  and  even  Upper  Formers  had 
uizzed  him  about  his  exploit.  He 
welled  when  the  Drum,  just  before 
race,  announced  that  St.  Martin  Bent- 
!y  would  see  him  in  his  study  at  two 
'clock  that  afternoon.  He  said  nothing 
bout  the  reason,  but  everyone  at  every 
able,  from  the  captain  of  the  football 
earn  to  the  newest  and  most  timid  First 
'ormer,  knew  it  and  shot  glances  at 
It.  Duncan's  table  where  the  Saint  sat. 
md  now,  munching  an  apple  contrib- 
ted  by  Si  Levitt,  he  suddenly  remera- 
lered  the  ridiculous  letter. 
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His  friends,  who  followed  closely  on 
his  footsteps  all  morning,  attributed  his 
abstraction  to  an  eccentricity  of  genius, 
and  the  fact  that  he  ate  almost  no  lunch 
they  laid  to  his  impending  visit  with  the 
Drum.  Actually,  in  the  headmaster's 
study,  the  Saint  was  worried  only  about 
the  letter.  He  let  the  Drum  drone  on 
about  vandalism,  and  you  would  think 
that  with  your  father  and  the  back- 
ground of  the  English  public  schools, 
and  finally  about  twenty  demerits 
which  was  the  biggest  batch  that  had 
been  given  since  the  term  before  when 
Bailey  Crowther  had  killed  Miss  New- 
ell's  cat  accidentally  in  an  unauthorized 
electrical  experiment. 

Fat  Joe  and  Homer  Wells  were  wait- 
ing for  him  when  he  left  the  Drum. 
"What  did  he  give  you?"  they  asked. 

"Twenty  demerits,"  the  Saint  said 
absently. 

"Twenty  demerits,  and  he  says  it  just 
like  that,"  Homer  marveled. 

"How  do  you  get  a  letter  out  of  the 
mail?"  the  Saint  asked  abruptly. 

"I  don't  know,"  Fat  Joe  said.  "Why?" 

"Letter  I  wrote  I  don't  want  to  have 
delivered,"  the  Saint  explained. 

"I  guess  you  just  have  to  try  and  get 
the  mailman  to  give  it  to  you,"  Homer 
said.  "He's  a  crabby  old  guy." 

So  the  Saint  sat  in  the  basement  of 
McGinnis  waiting  for  the  mailman.  He 
did  not  wait  alone,  but,  as  befitted  a 
man  of  his  station,  with  his  court 
around  him. 

When  the  mailman  finally  came  and 
heard  the  Saint's  request,  he  put  up  an 
argument.  "You  kids  can't  interfere 
with  the  United  States  Mail,"  he  said. 
"You  know  that's  a  federal  offense." 

"What  about  Paragraph  D,"  the  Saint 
said,  with  an  instinct  for  improvisa- 
tion. "The  law  says  the  letter  is  legally 
mine  until  it's  in  a  post  office.  What 
about  that?" 

"Yeah,  what  about  that?"  chorused 
Fat  Joe  and  Homer  and  Dick  and  Si 
and  the  rest. 

The  mailman  was  confused  and  in- 
timidated. "All  right,  all  right,  take 
your  letter,"  he  said. 

The  Saint  accepted  it  and  tore  it  into 
tiny  pieces.  "Nothing,"  he  said  when 
his  friends  asked  him  what  was  in  it. 
"How  about  a  game  of  touch  before 
supper?" 

The  mailman  went  on  down  the 
hall.  "Them  Shrewsbury  kids  think  they 
own  the  earth,"  he  muttered.  "All  alike, 
every  blasted  one  of  them."      a.  a.  a. 
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WORLD-FAMOUS 
MEN'S    SOCKS 


Your  suit  suits  you,  your  tie 
becomes  you,  your  shoes  and 
suit  are  perfect.    Now  add  the 
touch  of  just-right  socks  to 
complete  your  dressed-for-Fall 
feeling.   Just  right  means 
Holeproof,  of  course,  in  your 
choice  of  over  1100  colors, 
styles  and  patterns  in  nylon, 
dacron,wool,  cotton,  silk,  rayon, 
lisle  and  blends.    Regular 
and  short  lengths. 
From  6Si  to  $4.95. 


All  Holeproof  nylon  and  nylon- 
content  socks  are  guar- 
anteed  to   give  wear 
satisfaction,  or  a 
new  pair  free. 


WORLD-FAMOUS  MEN'S  SOCKS 


Agoin  Awardvd  th« 
Fashion  Academy 
Gold  Medal 


Prices  slightly  higher  in  Conodo 
(S)HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  Milwoukee  I.Wisconsin  and  London.  Onfario,  Canodo 
World-Fomous  Men's  Socks  •  Women's  Proportioned  Nylons  •  Lvxite  Lingerie  and  Hosiery  Nappers  •  All  Nylon  Slippersockt 
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Zenith's  FM-AM  Super-Symphony  — Enjoy  it  wherever  you  work, 
wherever  you  live— in  homes,  on  farms,  in  steel  oflRce  buildings. 
It's  America's  finest  table  radio,  complete  with  Zenith's  Super- 
Sensitive  FM  and  Long-Distance  AM.  In  French  Green,  Dawn 
Grey,  or  Swirl  Walnut  plastic.  $84.95* 
New  Zenith  AC-DC  Table  Radios,  without  FM,  from  $24.95* 


The  New  Malabar  Table  Radio-Phonograph  — Features  the  sensa- 
tional Cobra-Matic®  Record  Changer  diat  will  play  any  speed  record 
from  10  to  85  rpm,  including  33%,  45,  and  78  rpm  and  the  proposed 
new  16  RPM  records.  A  full  IVz  inch  Zenith  Speaker  gives  you  thrilling 
"big  set"  tone  quahty,  in  radio  or  records.  In  handsome  Swirl  Walnut 
plastic.  $99.95* 


Pjck-up  and  go  " 
j?ohai/es 


Zenith's  SuperTrans-Oceanic— The  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  world!  Brings  news  from 
Moscow,  music  from  Rio,  ship-to-shore  talks, 
world  weather  reports.  Plays  on  trains,  planes, 
in  steel  buildings,  or  ships  at  sea.  A  thrilling 
gift  for  a  tycoon  or  world  traveler,  hunter  or 
a  sailing  man.  Battery,  AC  or  DC.  Black 
Stag  and  Silver  Grey  Case.  $124.25* 


The  Zenith  "Holiday"®- Super-powered 
with  a  200-hour  battery— and  built  with  the 
Zenith  Wavemagnet®  Antenna  to  bring  in 
even  weak  signals  strong  and  clear.  You  en- 
joy its  convenient  "Top  Side  Tuning"  and 
the  "Pick-Me-Up"  Handle.  And  you  11  love 
its  looks,  in  sleek  Maroon,  Black  or  Grey 
plastic.  Plays  on  battery,  AC  or  DC.  $39.95* 


The  New  Zenith  "Per$onal"-Tiny,  tur| 

Zenith  portable  you  can  carry  everywl  I 
as  your  personal  entertainer.  A  brilliant  cU 
panion  in  looks  and  tone.  New  "Rsf 
Finder"  Switch  adjusts  for  local  or  long 
tance  reception— makes  battery  last  up  t<] 
times  longer.  (Battery  only.)  In  Ivory,  II 
roon.  Dawn  Grey,  Ebony.  In  Maroon,  $2^ 


*ManufactureT's  suggested  retail  prices  shouirt.  Slightly  higher  on  West  Coast  and  in  far  South. 
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Zenith  De  Luxe  Clock  Radio— Lullabys  you 
to  sleep,  turns  off  the  bed  light,  wakes  you 
up  to  music.  Superb  Zenith  tone.  A  gift 
fit  for  a  king  or  queen!  Choice  of  French 
Green,  Ebony,  Ivory,  Dawn  Grey,  or  Swirl 
Walnut.  In  Ebony  or  Wabut,  $39.95* 
Other  Zenith  Clock  Radios  from  $34.95* 


The  New  Zenith  "Crest"— The  hand-sized  radio  with 
the  man-sized  tone.  Less  than  5  inclies  high.  Plugs  in 
and  plays  anywhere,  instantly.  Designed  with  the  new 
"Hand-Tenna"  for  longer  range  reception.  Has  de- 
tachable cord  and  handy  carrying  bag  so  you  can  slip 
it  in  a  suitcase  for  a  hotel  stay.  An  entirely  new  kind 
of  radio,  for  travel  or  home.  In  Black,  Maroon,  Grey, 
or  Ivory.  In  Maroon,  $34.95* 


Fling  out  the  old  tinny  tones— and  ring  in  the  new! 

You'll  never  know  how  clear  and  beautiful  your  favorite  programs  and  records 
can  sound,  until  you  listen  to  the  all-new  Zeniths ! 

Beneath  their  handsome  good  looks  are  these  famed  Zenith  Quality  features, 
plus  many  more.  Zenith-built  Alnico  Speakers,  unmatched  for  vibrant  basses  and 
trebles  as  clear  as  a  Christmas  bell.  The  Zenith  built-in  Wavemagnet^  Antenna 
that  literally  pulls  radio  waves  out  of  the  air  like  a  magnet.  The  Zenith  Long-Life 
Chassis  that  permits  heavy-duty  parts  without  overcrowding. 

Look  over  your  favorites  here.  And  then  stop  in  and  listen  to  them  at  your  Zenith 
Dealer's.  Someone  you  love  is  going  to  love  you  every  day  in  the  year  for  one  of  these 
Zenith  gifts.  And  if  you  hanker  for  one  yourself— it's  time  to  start  hinting,  hard! 
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Zenith  Bridgeport  FM-AM  Radio-Phonograph  — Get  new 

miracles  of  pitch  and  tone,  through  the  Cobra-Matic®  Rec- 
ord Changer.  It  not  only  plays  all  speed  records  including 
33 Mj,  45,  78  bpm  and  the  proposed  16  rpm— but  will  play 
them  at  the  exact,  perfect  pitch  they  were  recordecl!  A 
music  lover's  dream,  complete  with  Zenith  Super-Sensitive 
FM  and  Long-Distance  AM  radio.  In  a  handsome  console 
of  rare  Afara  Wood  veneers  and  solids,  with  Brushed  Brass 
pulls.  $329.95* 

Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 
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In  men's  steam  room,  Clifton  Webb,  Clark  Gable  and  Gregory  RatolT  (1.  to  r.)  watch  Henry  Morgan  cook  frankfurters  on  the  hot  rocks 

Hollywood's  Favori 


Terry  HiinVs  Health  Club  is  SHAPE  headquarters  for  movie  stars. 
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OBVIOUSLY,  a  motion-picture  actress'  phys- 
ical charms  are  her  stock  in  trade.  Or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  her  figure  is  her  bread 
and  butter.  But  too  much  bread  and  butter  can 
spoil  a  shapely  figure — bringing  about  a  condition 
that,  in  Hollywood,  almost  inevitably  leads  movie- 
dom's  biggest  names  to  Terry  Hunt's  Health  Club. 

It  is  there,  behind  closed  doors,  that  a  tireless, 
gray-haired  man  named  Terry  Hunt  and  his  little 
band  of  able  assistants  devote  all  their  energies  to 
one  of  Hollywood's  most  top-secret  and  indispen- 
sable projects — Operation  Waistline.  Operation 
Waistline  covers  a  multitude  of  important  opera- 
tions, from  building  up  spindly  leading  men  to 
slenderizing  overweight  actresses  and  seeing  that 
they  have  their  curves  in  the  right  places. 

The  confidence  that  the  film  colony  has  in 
Hunt's  work  can  best  be  attested  to  by  the  impres- 
sive roster  of  seductive-shaped  actresses  who  are 
his  clients,  or  have  been  at  one  time  or  another. 


The  list  includes  Olivia  de  Havilland,  Joan  Fon- 
taine, Ingrid  Bergman,  Marlene  Dietrich,  Betty 
Grable,  Vera-Ellen,  Rita  Hayworth,  Maureen 
O'Hara,  Linda  Christian,  Ida  Lupino,  Leslie 
Caron,  Ann  Miller,  Ginny  Simms,  Shelley  Win- 
ters, Paulette  Goddard,  Ann  Sothern,  Jeanne 
Crain,  Piper  Laurie,  Shirley  Temple,  Marilyn 
Maxwell,  Lynn  Bari,  Mitzi  Green  and  Lucille  Ball. 

The  Terry  Hunt  Health  Club  is  situated,  par- 
adoxically, in  the  heart  of  Los  Angeles'  famed 
restaurant  row — La  Cienega  Boulevard.  Within  a 
radius  of  six  blocks  there  are  14  high-caloried 
restaurants  where  one  can  put  on  the  weight  that 
Hunt  spends  so  much  time  taking  off.  Although 
Hunt  claims  he  has  located  his  headquarters  in 
such  a  strategic  spot  only  because  it  is  centralized, 
friends  and  clients  have  good-naturedly  accused 
him  of  having  an  ulterior  motive.  Psychologically, 
it's  bound  to  be  good  for  his  business. 

"Good  for  business?    It's  got  to  be  great  for 


business!"  insists  comedienne  Lucille  Ball.   "Ta! 
a  girl  who's  just  finished  stuffing  down  a  hea^ 
dinner  at  Lawry's  roast-beef  place  across  the  streetj 
She  steps  out  the  door,  and  the  first  thing  she  si 
is  a  sign  that  says,  'Terry  Hunt — Reducing.'  Ri: 
away  she's  filled  with  remorse  and  can't  wait 
phone  Terry  for  an  appointment." 

One  actress  who  is  not  exactly  the  seducti' 
type  but  nevertheless  a  firm  believer  in  keep: 
herself  in  peak  condition  is  Marjorie  Main. 

Employees  of  the  establishment  are  still  talki 
about  Marjorie  Main's  introduction  to  the  Tei 
Hunt  Health  Club.  After  phoning  for  an  appoiall 
ment,  she  drove  up  to  the  front  door  wrapped  i] 
a  Navajo  blanket.  Confronting  Hunt  in  the  recep 
tion  room,  she  whipped  off  the  blanket  and  un 
ashamedly  revealed  the  rest  of  her  unorthodox 
gym  outfit — an  1890  bathing  suit.  As  Hunt  looket 
at  her  in  amazement,  Miss  Main  announced  ill 
her  gravel-voice,  "I  would  have  worn  somethii 
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In  women's  gym  (1.  to  r.)  Olivia  de  Havilland,  Vera-EUcii,  Lucille  Ball,  Marlene  Dietrich,  Marjorie  Main,  Ann  Sothern,  Terry  Hunt 
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fling  up  between  pictures^  they  ^ re  ready  to  start  Operation  Waistline 
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more  practical,  but  my  Bikini's  at  the  cleaners." 
Actors,  as  well  as  actresses,  have  to  be  careful 
of  their  figures  if  they  expect  their  lady  fans  to 
continue  swooning  over  them.  Van  Johnson,  John 
Payne,  Clark  Gable,  Robert  Taylor,  Barry  Sul- 
livan, Edmond  O'Brien,  Farley  Granger,  Johnny 
WeissmuUer,  Bill  Gargan,  Jack  Paar,  Richard 
Widmark,  Gary  Cooper,  Fredric  March,  Pat 
O'Brien,  Lex  Barker,  Burgess  Meredith,  Clifton 
Webb,  Edmund  Gwenn,  Desi  Arnaz,  Cesar  Ro- 
mero and  John  Carroll  all  have  found  it  necessary, 
on  occasion,  to  take  their  bodies  to  Terry  Hunt's 
for  slight  alterations. 

Bob  Hope  used  to  be  one  of  Hunt's  regular  cus- 
tomers too,  but  in  recent  years  his  visits  to  the 
Health  Club  have  been  rare.  "And  then  not  to  re- 
duce," explains  Hope.  "I  just  like  to  drop  in  and 
show  the  other  fellows  what  a  real  body  looks  like. 
It  gives  them  a  mark  to  shoot  for." 

Although  Hunt  specializes  in  catering  to  the 


film  colony,  his  list  of  clients  is  not  limited  to  actors 
and  actresses.  Among  the  60-odd  patrons  who  huff 
and  puff  their  way  through  his  body-streamlining 
plant  every  day  are  housewives,  writers,  producers, 
directors,  doctors,  lawyers,  secretaries,  pilots,  col- 
lege professors,  a  nuclear  physicist  and  even  a  cou- 
ple of  South  American  consular  officials. 

To  accommodate  both  sexes,  the  Health  Club 
has  two  steam  rooms,  two  gyms  and  two  massage 
sections.  The  men's  steam  room  is  brightly  lighted, 
because  producers,  directors  and  even  the  actors 
who  patronize  it  don't  like  to  sit  there  idly.  They 
bring  along  scripts  and  trade  papers,  or  possibly 
the  latest  Mickey  Spillane  thriller,  and  read  dili- 
gently while  they  melt  off  excess  blubber.  "Best 
spot  in  town  to  study  a  script,"  asserts  Van  John- 
son. "You  can  really  get  away  from  all  those 
disconcerting  noises  around  the  house,  like  tele- 
phones ringing  and  kids  screaming." 

In  the  women's  steam  room,  however,  the  only 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  AL  HIRSCHFELD 


source  of  illumination  is  a  dim,  green  bulb.  When 
he  first  went  into  business,  Hunt  had  the  women's 
steam  room  just  as  brightly  lighted  as  the  men's, 
but  he  quickly  discovered  that  his  female  clients 
didn't  like  it  and  were  avoiding  taking  their  steam 
baths.  The  reason,  claims  Hunt,  is  that  women 
are  extremely  modest,  even  around  other  women. 
"Besides,"  adds  movie  actress  Ann  Sothern,  "it's 
bad  enough  having  to  reduce,  without  being  re- 
minded of  what  good  figures  some  of  the  other 
girls  have  got!" 

Terry  Hunt  does  not  take  sole  credit  for  shaping 
the  figures  of  most  of  his  celebrated  clients.  "They 
usually  come  to  me  pretty  well  equipped,"  Hunt 
admits  with  a  gleam  in  his  eye.  His  main  concern 
is  keeping  them  in  shape.  According  to  him,  many 
actors  and  actresses  have  a  tendency  to  "live  it 
up"  between  pictures.  They're  under  such  a  strain 
during  the  actual  shooting  of  a  movie  that  theV 
relax    and   completely    let    themselves    go   when 
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Why  does  Dietrich  look  good?  She^s  always  tigure'conscious,  not  just  for  movies 


they  aren't  working.  After  a  few  weeks  of  partying 
and  lazy  living,  they  have  a  weight  problem  again. 

"Then  they  come  to  me,"  Hunt  says,  "and  say 
they're  starting  to  work  in  a  picture  next  week, 
and  will  I  please  take  ten  pounds  off  them?" 

Similar  requests  frequently  come  through  more 
official  channels.  A  producer,  for  example,  might 
call  up  Hunt  and  woefully  complain  that  his  lead- 
ing lady  can't  squeeze  into  any  of  her  costumes,  or 
that  she  is  supposed  to  appear  in  a  bathing  suit  in 
a  certain  scene  but  looks  as  if  she  should  be  wear- 
ing a  maternity  dress  instead. 

Unless  she  should  be  wearing  a  maternity  dress, 
Hunt  can  generally  accomplish  minor  miracles  in 
time  to  save  a  job  or  a  movie,  "but  I  have  no  magic 
formula  for  quick  reducing,"  he  confesses,  "and 
neither  has  anyone  else,  because  there  isn't  any." 

Hunt's  four-point  reducing  program  consists  of 
supervised  exercise,  controlled  eating,  massage  and 
Finnish  rock-steam  baths.  The  difference  between 
rock  steam  and  the  kind  served  up  at  the  average 
reducing  establishment.  Hunt  claims,  is  that  the 
latter  generally  emanates  from  an  outlet  on  an 
ordinary  steam  radiator,  while  the  Finnish  version 
results  from  pouring  cold  water  over  hot  rocks'. 
The  hot-rock  method  creates  a  drier  steam,  and 
hence  is  considered  healthier.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it's  not  only  healthier,  but  it's  infinitely  more  prac- 
tical— a  fact  that  Hunt  has  been  well  aware  of  ever 
since  the  day  he  entered  the  steam  room  and  found 
radio  comedian  Henry  Morgan  cooking  frank- 
furters on  the  red-hot  rocks. 

Take  Reducing  Chores  Seriously 

If  a  client  is  serious  about  reducing,  Hunt  can 
take  off  from  five  to  ten  pounds  in  a  week,  depend- 
ing upon  the  individual,  without  endangering  the 
client's  health.  "But  it  takes  a  lot  of  fortitude,  and 
they  have  to  be  willing  to  work,"  Hunt  says  grimly. 

Shelley  Winters,  who  has  a  tendency  to  put  on 
a  few  extra  pounds  if  she  isn't  careful,  is  one  of 
Hunt's  favorite  clients  for  the  simple  reason  that 
she  takes  her  physical  fitness  chores  so  seriously. 
But  there  was  one  aspect  of  Shelley's  behavior  that 
puzzled  Hunt  for  several  years.  Whenever  she 
finished  a  treatment,  she  would  dash  madly  out  the 
door  and  across  La  Cienega  Boulevard  to  her  car 
without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  the  speed- 
ing traffic.  After  seeing  her  almost  get  run  over 
on  a  couple  of  occasions.  Hunt  went  to  Shelley  and 
warned  her  to  be  more  careful — otherwise  she 
might  get  killed. 

"I'd  rather  get  killed  than  hang  around  this 
neighborhood,"  Shelley  answered.  "If  I  slow  down, 
I  might  be  tempted  to  go  into  one  of  these  restau- 
rants around  here.    I  have  no  will  power!" 

The  millennium,  declares  Hunt,  will  be  the  day 
when  people  realize  that  it's  best  for  their  looks 
and  health  to  stay  in  shape  at  all  times.  "Why  do 
you  think  those  European  actresses,  like  Dietrich, 
look  so  good,  even  though  they  might  be  along  in 
years?  Keeping  their  figures  is  a  business  with 
them.  They  don't  do  it  just  because  they've  got 
a  picture  coming  up." 

Gary  Cooper  is  one  actor  who  takes  pride  in 
keeping  himself  looking  the  part  of  a  rugged  West- 
erner at  all  times.  Until  recent  years  he  patronized 
Hunt's  on  an  average  of  three  times  a  week.  He'd 
even  drop  in  for  a  workout  if  he  had  a  day  off 
during  the  film.ing  of  a  picture.  But  this  practice 
came  to  an  abrupt  halt  after  Hunt  unintentionally 
tagged  Cooper  a  little  too  hard  during  a  boxing 
workout  one  afternoon  and  blackened  his  eye. 
Cooper,  to  his  studio's  annoyance,  couldn't  appear 
in  any  close-ups  for  several  days,  and  the  picture 
came  in  behind  schedule. 

Even  though  Hunt  assured  Cooper  that  he 
would  be  more  careful  in  the  future,  Gary  decided 
he  couldn't  risk  getting  into  any  more  trouble  with 
his  studio.  If  he  had  the  time  for  exercise  during 
his  next  picture,  he  said,  he'd  play  tennis  instead. 

"t  don't  like  to  say  I  had  the  last  laugh,"  Hunt 


recalls  solemnly,  "because  what  happened  to  Coop 
shouldn't  happen  to  such  a  nice  guy.  He  got  hit 
in  the  face  with  an  overhead  smash,  and  voild! — 
another  black  eye!" 

Although  reducing  the  stars  is  an  important  part 
of  Hunt's  work,  not  all  his  clients  come  to  him 
because  of  weight  problems.  Betty  Grable,  Vera- 
Ellen,  Ann  Miller  and  Leslie  Caron,  for  example, 
get  themselves  in  shape  for  grueling  dance  routines 
by  working  out  in  Hunt's  gym  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  prior  to  starting  musical  pictures. 

leanne  Crain,  Linda  Christian  and  Shirley 
Temple  all  went  to  Hunt's  to  regain  their  figures 
after  bearing  children.  And  Robert  Taylor,  when 
he  was  portraying  a  prize  fighter  in  a  film,  had  to 
report  to  the  Health  Club  every  evening  after  work 
to  get  his  body  limbered  up  again.  Otherwise  he 
would  have  been  too  stiff  and  sore,  from  boxing 


'I   like   to  drop   in   and   show   the   other   guys 
what  a  real  body  looks  like,''''  says  Bob  Hope 


all  day  on  the  set,  to  report  back  to  the  studio 
the  following  morning. 

Sometimes  Terry  is  responsible  for  getting  ac- 
tors work.  John  Payne  and  Lex  Barker  are  both 
indebted  to  him  for  jobs.  Payne,  before  he  came 
to  Hollywood,  had  been  a  professional  wrestler. 
But  wrestling  had  made  him  too  muscle-bound. 
"I  looked  great  in  trunks,"  Payne  remembers,  "but 
you  have  no  idea  how  ridiculous  I  looked  in  a 
suit."  After  Hunt  toned  the  muscles  down  to  more 
normal  dimensions,  Payne  landed  a  contract  at 
20th  Century-Fox. 

Lex  Barker  had  a  different  problem.  He  was  up 
for  the  role  of  Tarzan;  but  unfortunately  his  shape 
didn't  quite  live  up  to  the  famous  ape  man's  meas- 
urements, and  he  was  afraid  to  go  in  for  the  inter- 
view looking  the  way  he  did.  He  appealed  to  Hunt 
for  some  emergency  work.  Within  weeks.  Hunt 
took  three  inches  off  Barker's  stomach  and  put 
them  on  his  chest. 

In  those  days.  Barker  was  a  bachelor,  and  by 
his  own  admission  was  always  trying  to  date  the 
girls  on  the  other  side  of  the  partition  that  sep- 
arates the  men's  massage  room  from  the  women's. 
One  afternoon  Barker  became  enamored  of  a  par- 
ticularly alluring  voice  that  came  drifting  over  to 


him  from  the  women's  section.    Not  wanting  tc  ' 
waste  any  time,  he  introduced  himself  and  made  jl 
date  to  meet  the  unseen  voice  immediately  aftei 
their  respective  treatments.  The  owner  of  the  voicdj 
turned  out  to  be  a  2pO-pound  character  actress) 
"That  cured  me  of  making  blind  dates,"  Barke( 
says,  "but  at  least  I  got  the  job  as  Tarzan  as 
consolation  prize." 

Hunt  contends  that  America  has  become  ex{ 
tremely  sweater-conscious  today.  "It  used  to  b<| 
that  nine  out  of  ten  girls  wanted  to  reduce  theiil 
hips,"  he  says.  "Ndw  it's  'How  can  I  develop  mjl 
bust?' "  I 

For  this  form  of  endeavor,  Hunt  recommendjj 
working  out  with  dumbbells.  The  results  have  beerl 
surprising.  Some  girls  (you'll  have  to  pardon  uJ 
for  not  mentioning  names)  have  added  as  much  ail 
two  inches  to  their  measurements.  And  there  waa 
one  lass  who  went  out  and  captured  the  title  olf 
Miss  California  after  resorting  to  Hunt's  dumbl 
bell  method. 

Hunt  has  his  own  theory  about  dieting,  a  wore 
he  shuns  as  often  as  possible  because  he  claims  ill 
frightens  people  into  thinking  they  must  go  od| 
starvation  rations  in  order  to  lose  weight.  He  pre- 
fers to  call  it  "controlled  eating."  Eat  hearty] 
Terry  advises,  but  avoid  rich  foods,  too  muct 
salt  and  excessive  drinking. 

Director    Gregory    Ratoff   once   came   to   the 
Health  Club  and  announced  proudly  that  he'd  like 
to  reduce.    At  the  time,  Ratoff  weighed  in  at 
sylphlike  280  pounds. 

No  Weigh  to  Reduce 

Promising  to   eliminate   the   excess   poundage,! 
Hunt  went  right  to  work  on  the  director,  recom^ 
mended  controlled  eating  and  a  series  of  strenu 
ous  exercises.    Ratoff  showed  up  faithfully  every] 
day  for  a  month,  did  all  the  exercises,  worked  oui 
with  the  medicine  ball,  and  gained  five  pounds 

"Mr.  Ratoff — are  you  sure  you're  watching  yourl 
diet?"  Hunt,  in  exasperation,  finally  asked  the' 
director. 

"Of  course,"  Ratoff  replied  indignantly. 

"Well,  give  me  a  run-down  on  what  you  eat  in 
the  course  of  a  day,"  Hunt  said. 

Ratoff  filled  him  in:  six  eggs  and  a  couple  of 
slices  of  fried  ham  for  breakfast;  a  cheese  souffle 
and  a  stein  of  beer  for  lunch;  and  split-pea  soup,  a 
couple  of  small  T-bone  steaks,  salad  and  straw- 
berry shortcake  for  dinner. 

As  Hunt  looked  at  him  aghast,  Ratoff  added 
proudly,  "But  no  potatoes!   Isn't  that  good?" 

One  of  Hunt's  complaints  about  being  condi- 
tioner for  the  stars  is  that  he  frequently  gets  a  client 
who  is  more  interested  in  ogling  celebrities  than  in 
taking  off  weight.  Not  long  ago  a  distraught  lady 
came  to  him  and  said,  "Mr.  Hunt — I  want  my 
money  back.  I've  been  coming  here  for  six  weeks, 
and  I've  yet  to  see  one  movie  star." 

"You  haven't?"  said  Hunt.  "You've  been  sitting 
next  to  Vera-Elten  in  the  steam  room  for  twenty 
minutes." 

"Well,  she  should  have  introduced  herself,"  the 
woman  complained.  "How  was  I  supposed  to  rec- 
ognize her  without  any  clothes  on?" 

Despite  inflation.  Hunt's  rates — $5  for  a  single 
treatment,  or  $45  for  a  course  of  12— haven't  in- 
creased very  much  since  the  day  in  1937  when  the 
Health  Club  first  opened  its  doors  for  business. 
Hunt  was  no  novice  to  the  trade,  even  in  those 
days.  He'd  already  had  several  valuable  years'  ex- 
perience in  Hollywood,  first  as  head  of  the  gym  at 
Paramount  Studios  under  the  regime  of  the  late 
Ernst  Lubitsch,  who  gave  him  the  job,  and  then 
as  head  of  the  United  Artists  gym. 

The  Health  Club  was  an  immediate  success, 
not  only  because  Hunt's  studio  work  had  won  him 
so  many  friends  and  followers,  but  because  he  had 
— and  still  has — an  unwavering  determination  to 
do  an  effective  job  for  his  clients,  even  though 
they  might  not   always  be   in   the   mood   to   do 
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f/ome  Si//fe  f/ome  o/;  TluZ/nf^r? 


You  surround  your  family  willi  comfort  when  you  choose  a  Pullman  Bedroom  Suite  for  your  Christmas  trip  back  home, 


liie  the  children  play  or  sleep  in  one  bedroom, 
1  relax  in  the  other.  And  when  you  start  to  nod, 
re's  a  big  Pullman  bed  all  your  own  waiting 
assure  you  a  restful  night. 


^ 


Yes,  because  a  Pullman  bed  is  so  spacious, 
two  good  size  youngsters  can  double-up  easily. 
And  remember  this — there  are  four  big,  full  size 
beds  in  a  Bedroom  Suite  to  use  as  you  choose. 


When  the  Porter  calls  you  in  the  morning,  it's 
nice  to  know  there  are  two  separate  and  complete 
toilet  faciUties  handy.  You  can  shave  peacefully 
in  one,  while  the  youngsters  freshen  up  in  the  other. 


The  best  Christmas  present 
you  can  give  your  family,  or 
yourself  —  a  safe  trip  home. 


ftakfast  in  the  dining  car  is  really  a  treat — 
^ecially  for  mother.  She'll  find  wonderful  things 
family  loves  to  eat.  And  for  large  eyes,  but 
appetites,  there's  a  special  children's  menu. 


Christmas  welcomes  aren't  delayed  when  you 
Go  Pullman.  And  there's  no  cross-country  dash 
for  the  "welcoming  committee"  either.  For 
Pullman  has  a  gift  for  getting  you  there  on  time, 
and  in  the  heart  of  town. 


&0  PUUAfAIV 

COMFORTABLE,  CONVENIENT  AND   SAFE 


COPTMiaHT    1«S2.   THC   rULLMAN   CONPANT 
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1  Jim  en  can 
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Seagram's 
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■/««  4tm/,nr  m»^  *»,  -/.imrnirt 


"^'"^■^^it.^ 


^illlAM  wii^^ 


"'ST,, 


■"■RE    SELECTED    WM,SX'E* 


Viif°„^=EO   AND   bJenOEC   0';;°f> 
J''°''   OE  THE    CANADIAN   COVEO 

'^'S  WHISKY  IS  SIX  YEARS  OUJ 

i°SEB      Ble^oeO  and    80TTLED  B^  tE" 

°'"*'<.0    CANADA       0,ST,LL£»5'' 

86.8  PROOF  ^.n,*"'' 


OIAN    WHISKY   ' 
lORIOUS   Btl^ 

/  '     :  •  I     : ' 


,.I?»V 


?^v 


'"'■~»-.... 


>-^ 

«% 


f  Your  List 


'^^f/e 


"^     a^^i^^e-mitt 


-s>3»»«^< 


^m^2^ 


Beautiful  gift  cartons 
are  available  where 
legally  permissible. 


SEAGRAMS  V.O.  CANADIAN   WHISKY  — A   BLEND  ...  OF   RARE   SELECTED  WHISKIES  ...  6  YEARS  OLD  — 86.8  PROOF.  SEAGRAM'S  ANCIENT  BOTTLE 
DISTILLED   DRY   GIN.  DISTILLED   FROM   AMERICAN   GRAIN.  90  PROOF.  SEAGRAMDISTILIERS   CORPORATION,   NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Here's  More . . 

More . . 
More . . 


than  just  a  luxuriously  bound 
five-foot  shelf  of  books  . . . 

than  418  of  the  greatest  literary 
masterpieces  of  all  time  .  .  . 

than  selected  writings  of  302  most 
famous  authors  in  the  world  .  .  . 


Here's  a  liberal  education  ...  a 
masterfully  planned,  exhaustively  indexed,  prescription  for  learn- 
ing. Here's  reading  that  realistically 
reflects  the  progress  of  man  from 
the  beginning  of  time  to  modern 
time  .  .  .  not  just  in  literature,  but 
in  every  major  field  of  knowledge. 


You'll  find  The  Harvard  Classics 
on  the  bookshelf  of  important  people  in 
every  walk  of  life  .  .  .  Each  mind-stimu- 
lating volume  is  a  rich,  new  experience 
in  learning.  From  The  Harvard  Classics 
you  develop  the  broad  viewpoint,  the 
culture,  the  conversational  poise  that 
are  the  tools  of  success  in  modern  busi- 
ness and  society. 

Here  in  22,407  fascinating  pages  is 
the  thrilling  cavalcade  of  kings  and  com- 
moners, soldiers  and  scholars,  knights 
and  knaves,  priests  and  poets — begin- 
ning with  the  dawn  of  history  and 
sweeping  down  through  the  centuries. 
Here  is  the  drama,  ideas  and  emotions, 
that  make  up  life  itself. 

If  time  is  limited,  a  Daily  Reading 
Guide   outlines   a    fifteen-minute-a-day, 
pleasure-reading    program.    If   serious 
study    is    your    personal    assignment, 
eleven  important  reading  courses  are 
outlined,   each  .  complete    with    lec- 
tures, author's  comments  and  many 
other  helpful  study  aids. 

WHY  WAIT  a  single  minute 
longer  when,  for  a  small 
down  payment,  you  can 
have  the  complete  Sl-vol- 
ume  set  delivered  to  your 
home,  shipping  charges  pre- 
paid .  .  .  and  you  may 
spread  the  balance  over 
two  full  years. 

rnrP  without  cost  or  obii- 
rilLL  gation,an  elahor.^tely 
colored  brochure  full  of  interest- 
ing inform.Ttion  about  the  Five-Foot 
Shelf   of    Books    and    the    script  of   a 
"Voice  of  America"  radio  broadcast  tell- 
ing the  World  about  The  Harvard  Classics  . . . 
plus  information  about  how  you  too  can  own  this 
beautiful  home  library  on  convenient  budget  terms. 

COLLIER'S— Education  Division 
640  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  your 
descriptive  material  on  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 
available  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  con- 
venient monthly  terms  to  fit  your  family  budget. 


•<3ii  H- 


rigorous  calisthenics  or  lift  heavy 
weights. 

To  illustrate  this  determination, 
screen  writer  Charlie  Lederer  tells  the 
story  of  the  period,  back  in  the  late 
thirties,  when  he  was  under  a  doctor's 
orders,  because  of  a  spine  ailment,  to 
take  daily  orthopedic  exercises  from 
Hunt.  At  that  time,  Hunt  was  in  the 
habh  of  making  early-morning  house 
calls  to  a  select  group,  among  whom 
was  Lederer. 

But  Lederer,  even  though  he  was 
paying  for  the  service,  did  not  like  ris- 
ing for  his  eight-o'clock  appointment. 
Hunt,  however,  would  come  bouncing 
into  the  room  and  tear  the  covers  off 
Lederer,  and  if  that  didn't  work  he'd 
turn  the  bed  over. 

Lederer  vowed  to  get  even,  and  one 
morning  following  a  night  before,  after 
the  usual  cover-pulling-off  routine,  he 
asked  Hunt  to  get  him  his  shoes  from 
the  closet.  Suspecting  nothing,  Hunt 
obliged. 

As  he  disappeared  into  the  closet, 
Lederer  sprang  out  of  bed,  locked  the 
closet  door  and  returned  to  bed  and 
slumber.  Hunt  was  forced  to  stay  in 
the  closet  until  Lederer  was  slept  out — 
at  four  that  afternoon. 

Rock-Steam  Baths  for  Pilots 

During  World  War  H,  Hunt  served 
as  a  major  in  the  physical  training  de- 
partment of  the  Army  Air  Forces.  The 
Air  Force  was  so  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults of  his  physical  training  program 
for  pilots  that  his  system — complete 
with  rock-steam  baths — is  now  being 
used  at  many  of  the  Air  Force  bases  in 
this  country  and  overseas.  "A  lot  of 
taxpayers  probably  think  we're  pamper- 
ing the  pilots,"  declares  Hunt,  who  still 
works  in  close  liaison  with  the  Air 
Force,  "but  actually  it's  very  necessary. 
To  fly  planes  at  supersonic  speeds,  jet 
pilots  have  to  be  in  as  good  shape  as 
Olympic  athletes." 

Hunt  himself  is  probably  in  better 
shape  than  the  average  athlete.  Well 
built  but  not  overmuscled,  he's  in  his 
middle  forties,  neither  drinks  nor 
smokes,  and  is  a  bridegroom  of  only 


two  months.    He  and  his  wife,  Hi 
share   an   apartment   in   Beverly  } 
with  Pia,  their  dachshund  (who's  « 
in  fine  shape). 

Hunt  spends  most  of  his  wal| 
hours  at  the  Health  Club.  There,  i 
ally  dressed  in  a  Hawaiian  sport  s 
and  slacks,  he  supervises  his  two  slj 
of  employees,  keeps  track  of  how  mfc 
weight  his  clients  are  losing,  and  wi^ 
books  on  physical  fitness,  the  lates  i 
which,  Guide  to  Glamour,  was  p 
lished  in  1949  and  has  since  been  tri 
lated    into    five    other    languages 


between  his  various  chores  he  also  fi| 
time  for  an  occasional  joust  w 
sandbag  and  daily  calisthenics. 


♦- 


Massacre  by  a  Masseur 

One  of  Hunt's  self-imposed  duti 
to  use  himself  as  a  guinea  pig  wheni 
he's  contemplating  hiring  a  new 
seur.  A  recent  applicant  for  the 
was  a  husky  Japanese,  who  seem© 
know  his  business.  Hunt,  lulled  by 
applicant's  soothing  hands,  fell  asl 
on  the  table. 

Suddenly  he  was  awakened  by  an 
cruciating  pain  and  realized  that 
exuberant  Oriental  was  jumping  up ; 
down  on  his  back. 

"I  thought  it  was  Pearl  Harbor 
over  again,"  recalls  Hunt,  who  was 
a  plaster  cast  for  a  week. 

Not  all  of  Hunt's  work  turns 
.satisfactorily  for  his  clients.  OnceJ 
the  beginning  of  the  last  war,  a 
ducer  who  has  long  been  the  butt 
many  Hollywood  jokes  about  his 
asked  Terry  to  make  him  taller,  beca 
he  was  so  much  shorter  than  the  gir 
was  dating. 

Daily,  for  six  weeks,  Hunt  put 
producer  through  a  series  of  rigon; 
stretching  and  posture  exercises, 
actually  succeeded  in  adding  an  ii 
and  a  half  to  the  man's  height. 

The  producer  was  exceedingly  gri 
ful — until  the  next  time  he  went  bef 
his  draft  board  for  a  physical  exami 
tion.  There,  to  his  surprise,  he  was 
formed  that  his  previous  deferm 
(because  he  was  too  short)  was 
longer  valid.  .▲..▲. 


il, 


NAME. 


Please  Print 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


.ZONE. 


.STATE. 


Tlu  Five-Foot  Sfulf  of  Books  it  availahU 
only  through  ttuthorizt'd  re f>rer^ntatii'i's.  Op- 
porlunilUf  to  ioin  our  or^iiitv.alion  are  open 
to  'worthy  men  anei u-otJien  interested  in  eduea- 
tion  avduho  ivould  like  to  build  up  a  substan- 
tial income.  If'rite:  Ralph  G.  Smith,  President 
—640  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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STOWAWAY 
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SHIP  AHOY! 


SHIP'S  MESS 


MUTINY 


II 


ABANDON  SHIP  I 


STANLEY  &  JANICE  BERENSTAIN 


How  to  start  a  kohhy 
on  Christmas  Day  ! 
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With  the  world's  most  popular  35mm 
camera — complete  with  an  exclusive 
array  of  modern  and  wonderful  features 
that  make  it  so  easy  to  use ! 

A  Cintar  f:3.5  coated  lens;  a  precision, 
gear-controlled  shutter  with  speeds  up 
to  1/300  second;  a  lens-coupled  range- 
finder  ;  built-in  flash  synchronizer — you 
simply  plug  in  the  flash  gun  (no  dangling 
wires — nothing  to  adjust)  .  Ideal  for 
black-and-white,  action,  flash,  and  gor- 
geous true  color — indoors  and  out ! 


\    COMPLETE  wi//) 
\  \.    r/ash  and  case.     ^ 


Enjoy  expensive  camera  versatility 
this  low-cost  Argus  way! 

The  new  Argus  Telephoto  Lent  lets  you 
take  close  up  pictures  at  a  distance.  Un- 
aware of  you,  your  subjects  are  naturally 
relaxed.  It's  perfect,  too,  for  true-perspec- 
tive portraits  .  .  .  sports,  wildlife,  scenery. 
Four-element,  lOOmm  f  :4.5  leus  with  a  depth 
of  field  3  feet  to  infinity;  automatically 
couples  to  rangefinder;  installs  easily; 
topside  markings  for  easy  reading; 
built-in  sunshade  and  filter  holder. 

$69.50  Genuine  leather  case:  $4.95 

Copyright  1952  Argus  Cameras,  Inc.,  Ann  Arlx)r,  Michigan.  All  prices  inctuile 
Federal  Excise  Tax  where  applicable,  and  oro  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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Big  Business 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  23 


round-eyed,  while  he  told  me  how, 
when  he  was  young  and  foolish,  he  had 
allowed  some  horn-swoggling  high- 
binder to  stick  him  with  these  dud 
Smelly  River  Refineries.  I  can  still  re- 
member the  light  that  shone  in  his  eyes 
as  he  spoke  of  his  resolve  somewhere, 
someday,  to  find  a  sucker  on  whom  he 
could  unload  them.  It  would  rrot  be  a 
simple  task,  he  said.  He  realized  that 
such  a  sucker  would  have  to  be  the 
sucker  supreme.  But  that  was  the  gleam 
which  he  had  followed  patiently  through 
the  years,  never  deviating  from  his  pur- 
pose. He  related  the  story  to  illustrate 
what  Tennyson  had  meant  when  he 
wrote  about  rising  on  steppingstones  of 
our  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 

It  was  not  easy  to  depress  Reggie 
Watson-Watson,  'but  this  conte  had 
done  it.  His  eyes  widened  and  his  ears 
drooped.  "You  mean  these  ruddy 
shares  are  no  ruddy  good?" 

"That  is  what  1  wanted  to  convey." 

"They  aren't  worth  tuppence,  the 
whole  lot  of  them?" 

"I  wouldn't  say  that.  You  might  get 
threepence." 

"Well,  I'm  blowed!" 

"You  are  also  bust  and  bankrupt." 

Reggie  mused  a  while.  This  was  a 
nasty  knock.  Poverty,  he  knew,  was 
the  banana  skin  on  the  doorstep  of 
Romance. 

"That  being  so,  moon  of  my  delight," 
he  said  at  length,  "how  the  dickens  do 
we  get  married?" 

"We  don't.  It's  off,  laddie.  I  do  not 
propose,"  said  Amanda  coldly,  "to  link 
my  lot  with  that  of  a  man  of  whom  the 
most  charitable  thing  to  say  is  that  he 
must  have  been  dropped  on  the  head 
when  a  baby.  If  you  are  interested  in 
my  future  plans,  I  will  sketch  them  out 
for  you.  I  am  now  going  off  to  play 
tennis  at  Knubble  Hall  with  Lord 
Knubble  of  Knopp.  Between  the  sets, 
I  imagine,  he  will  ask  me  to  be  his  wife; 
it  is  what  he  generally  does.  On  this 
occasion  my  reply  will  be  in  the  affirm- 
ative. Good-by,  Reginald.  If  you  fol- 
low the  path  to  the  right,  you  will  find 
your  way  out." 

"You  realize,  I  take  it,  that  you  have 
broken  my  jolly  old  heart?" 

"A  girl  with  less  self-control,"  said 
Amanda,  switching  her  tennis  racket, 
"would  have  broken  your  jolly  old 
head." 

IN  THE  days  that  followed,  those  who 
were  privileged  to  see  Reggie  vVatson- 
Watson  as  he  took  his  walks  abroad 
noted  that  he  drooped  like  a  stalk  of 
asparagus.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  keep 
a  rigid  spine  when  a  charge  of  trin- 
itrotoluene has  been  touched  off  under 
him.  reducing  his  whole  world  to  hash. 
But  there  is  generally  a  silver  lining  to 
every  cloud,  and  he  had  the  melan- 
choly consolation  that  his  great  grief 
lent  the  most  extraordinary  depth  to 
his  singing  of  Ol'  Man  River.  Always 
pretty  deep,  his  voice  had  now  become 
deeper.  He  found  himself  able,  with- 
out making  his  nose  bleed,  to  get  as  far 
down  in  the  scale  as  Ezio  Pinza. 

To  somebody  like,  say  Jersey  Joe 
Walcott,  this  would  not,  of  course,  have 
mattered  much,  but  it  was  extremely 
important  to  Reggie,  for  he  had  con- 
tracted to  render  Ol'  Man  River  at 
the  forthcoming  village  concert  to 
aid  the  Church  Organ  Fund,  and  it  took 
only  a  few  rehearsals  to  convince  him 
that  he  was  going  to  slam  it  across  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  would  inevi- 


tably lay  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
neighborhood  in  the  aisles.  The  lower 
his  spirits  sank,  the  lower  went  his  low 
notes.  Every  time  he  uttered  the  word 
river,  he  thought  of  Smelly  River  Re- 
fineries, and  every  time  he  thought  of 
Smelly  River  Refineries,  something 
seemed  to  go  pop  in  his  soul,  with  the 
result  that  by  the  time  the  great  night 
arrived  and  he  was  up  on  the  platform 
with  the  Union  Jack  behind  him,  and 
Miss  Purvis,  the  schoolteacher,  seated 
at  the  piano  at  his  side,  he  was  ready  to 
give  the  works  to  his  selected  offering. 
The  sight  of  Amanda  in  the  front 
row  of  seats  in  close  proximity  to  a 
horse-faced  young  man  with  large  ears 


out  of  a  man)  while  his  successor  on 
the  platform,  Edwin  Jukes,  Lower 
Smattering's  popular  veterinary  sur- 
geon, gave  some  imitations  of  song- 
sters wh  are  familiar  to  you  all.  Then, 
abruptly,  Reggie  rose  and  strode  out. 
Those  nearest  him  were  interested  to 
see  that  his  lips  were  set  and  his  eyes 
shining  with   a   strange   light. 

We  authors,  who  cook  up  the  stuff  in 
the  privacy  of  our  studies  and  have  no 
contact  with  our  public  beyond  an  oc- 
casional letter  from  an  admirer  telling 
us  that  there  is  a  misprint  on  page  forty- 
six  of  our  latest  novel,  know  nothing  of 
the  yeasty  elation  that  surges  in  the 
bosom  of  the  artist  who  dishes  it  out 
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"The  boys  were  figuring  out  how  much 
Christinas  was  going  to  cost  tliein  this 
year  when  he  happened   to  walk  in" 


ROBERT   DAY 


and  no  chin,  in  whom  he  recognized 
Lord  Knubble  of  Knopp,  set  the  seal 
on  his  somber  mood.  It  seemed  to  him 
from  a  cursory  glance  that  Lord  Knub- 
ble of  Knopp  was  holding  the  girl's 
hand  and — one  assumed — squeezing  it, 
and  the  devoted  look  in  the  peer's  mon- 
ocle, as  he  bent  it  on  Amanda,  cut 
Reggie  like  a  knife.  He  heaved  a  deep 
sigh;  Miss  Purvis  played  a  few  twiddly 
bits,  and  he  was  off. 

A  short  while  later,  Reggie  con- 
cluded his  remarks  with  the  line  about 
rolling  along.  Instantaneously  thunder- 
ous applause  broke  out  from  the  two- 
bob  seats,  the  one-bob  seats,  the 
sixpenny  seats  and  the  threepenny 
standees  at  the  back.  To  extract  the 
last  drop  of  juice  from  Ol'  Man  River, 
you  have  to  take  a  deep  breath  and 
bring  it  up  from  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  that  was  precisely  where,  on  this 
occasion  of  the  Lower  Smattering  on 
the  Wissel  village  concert  in  aid  of  the 
Church  Organ  Fund,  Reginald  Watson- 
Watson  had  brought  it  up  from.  His 
triumph  was  sensational.  If  his  back 
was  slapped  once  as  he  made  his  way  to 
his  seat,  it  was  slapped  a  hundred  times. 
A  small  girl  asked  for  his  autograph. 

Back  in  his  chair  in  the  seventh  row, 
he  sat  for  some  moments  panting  like  a 
spent  runner  at  the  end  of  a  marathon 
race  (for  that  sequence  about  saying 
nothing  and  knowing  nothing  takes  it 


from  a  stage  and  is  able  to  observe  with 
his  own  eyes  the  effect  of  his  efforts  on 
the  audience  to  which  he  caters. 

Reginald  Watson-Watson  was  a 
young  man  unaccustomed  to  having  his 
back  slapped  and  being  asked  for  his 
autograph,  and  the  tornado  of  enthusi- 
asm, which  was  still  displacing  plaster 
from  (he  ceiling  of  the  village  hall, 
shook  him  to  his  depths.  It  made  him 
happy.  But  it  did  more  than  that.  It 
made  him  feel  masterful  and  dominant 
and  a  king  among  men.  And  the  first 
thing  a  man  who  is  feeling  masterful 
and  dominant  and  a  king  among  men 
wants  to  do  is  go  to  the  lair  of  the  old 
bounder  who  has  chiseled  him  out  of 
twenty  thousand  of  the  best  and  crisp- 
est,  and  tell  him  just  what  he  thinks  of 
him.  Before  he  had  even  emerged  into 
the  open  air,  Reggie  had  thought  of  six 
excellent  names  he  was  going  to  call 
Jasper  Biffen,  the  mildest  of  them  "pot- 
bellied louse." 

He  had  not  seen  Jasper  Biffen  among 
the  audience.  In  the  seat  in  which 
Biffen  should  have  been  sitting,  on 
Amanda's  right,  the  eye  found  instead 
what  looked  like  a  woman  of  good 
family  who  kept  cats.  The  inference, 
therefore,  was  that  he  had  given  the 
concert  a  miss  and  was  having  a  quiet 
evening  at  home.  To  this  home,  ac- 
cordingly, Reggie  now  made  his  way. 

Mr.  Biffen,  as  has  been  said,  lived  in 


a  vast  Tudor  mansion,  one  of  th 
colossal  edifices  which,  on  settling 
the  country,  retired  financiers  so  o(ln 
buy  with  the  idea  of  giving  themsel 
a  standing  in  the  community.  Wl 
the  cost  of  keeping  the  thing  up 
borne  in  upon  them,  they  almost  inv 
ably  regret  it.  Dunrobin,  Jasper  BiflF« 
country  seat,  towered  to  the  skies  fr 
the  midst  of  pleasant  grounds  and 
so  bountifully  equipped  with  e 
modern  convenience  that  Reggie 
not  been  surprised  when  Amanda 
told  him  once  that  it-  was  in 
against  fire  for  no  less  a  sum  thi 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

When  he  hove  to,  outside  the  frj 
door,  the  fact  that  repeated  rings  at 
bell   produced   no   response   suggesl 
that  the  domestic  staff  had  been  gi' 
the  night  off  to  go  to  the  concert, 
some  sixth  sense  told  Reggie  that 
man  he  sought  was  somewhere  ins{ 
and,  as  he  had  now  thought  of  ele 
more  names  to  call  him,  bringing 
total  to  seventeen,  he  was  not  to 
foiled  by  a  closed  front  door.   As 
poleon  would  have  done  in  his  pli 
he  hunted  around  till  he  found  a  lad 
and  brought  it  back  and  propped  it 
against  the  balcony  outside  one  of 
rooms  on  the  first  floor. 

He  climbed  up.  He  had  now  thou] 
of  an  eighteenth  name. 

Windows  of  English  country  hou; 
are  seldom  locked  at  night,  and  Reg 
had  no  difficulty  in  opening  the 
outside  which  he  stood.  He  found  hi| 
self  in  an  ornate  guest  room,  and,  p; 
ing  through  this,  came  to  a  corrii 
looking  down  on  the  main  hall. 

THE  main  hall,  lighted  by  a  sini 
dim  lamp,  was  at  the  moment  emp[ 
but  presently  Mr.  Biffen  appea 
through  a  door  at  the  far  end.  He  hi 
presumably  been  down  in  the  cellar,  l| 
he  was  carrying  a  large  container  fr 
which  he  now  proceeded  to  sprinll 
about  the  floor  what  from  its  aroi 
was  evidently  kerosene.  As  he  did  \ 
he  sang  in  a  soft  undertone  the  hyr| 
which  runs  "We  plow  the  fields,  a 
scatter  the  good  seed  on  the  land."  T 
floor,  Reggie  observed,  was  cover 
with  paper  and  shavings. 

Odd,  he  felt.   No  doubt  one  of  th 
newfangled    methods  of  cleaning  Cil 
pets — probably      very      effective — 1-| 
there  was  a  grave  risk  of  fire,  and  h 
their   relations   been   more  cordial, 
would  have  shouted  down  a  warni 
from  where  he  stood.    One  cannot 
too  careful  with  kerosene. 

But  he  was  in  no  mood  to  give  tl] 
man  kindly  warnings.  All  he  wanted  | 
do  was  start  calling  him  names,  ncj 
twenty-three  in  number,  which  we 
bubbling  in  the  boiling  caldron  of  I 
soul.  He  chanced,  however,  to  Io«| 
down  at  his  hand  as  it  rested  on  tl 
rail,  and  the  sight  gave  him  pause. 

We  have  carelessly  omitted  to  me 
tion — one  tends  to  get  carried  away  1 
one's  story  and  overlook  small  deta 
— that  in  order  to  perfect  his  renderii 
of  or  Man  River,  Reggie  had  smean 
his  face  and  hands  liberally  wi 
burned  cork.  The  artist  in  him  had  to 
him  that  it  would  be  too  damn'  silly,| 
chap  coming  out  in  faultless  evenii 
dress,  with  a  carnation  in  his  butt 
hole  and  a  pink  face  protruding  fro| 
a  high  collar,  and  trying  to  persuade  i 
intelligent  audience  that  he  was  a  stev 
dore  down  on  the  Mississippi. 

Well,  of  course,  this  rather  altertl 
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I  CANiT  GIVE  THEM  ALL  AWAY! 
MY  WIFE  WAMTS  OME.TDO! 


ITS  THE  NEW 


G-E  TRIPLE-WHIP  MIXER  ! 


W 


HAT  could  make  Christmas  merrier  for 
your  wife  and  for  you  than  the  briUiant 
new  G-E  Triple-Whip  Mixer — merrier  for  her 
because  it's  so  easy  to  use;  merrier  for  you  and 
the  family  because  of  all  the  wonderful  dishes 
it  turns  out! 


New  Beater-release  lets  her  re- 
move the  beaters  without  the 
usual  tug-of-war.  Just  reverse  the 
Speed-selectorknob,and  the  beat- 
ers easily  slide  out. 


Greater  power  for  heavy  mixing 
jobs — and  right  at  her  finger  tips 
is  the  Speed  Selector  with  tivelve 
tested  mixing  speeds! 


fc^^ 


Plus  built-in  light  to  spotlight 
fancy  mixing  jobs;  three  beaters 
for  peak  efficiency — easy  to  clean, 
no  center  shafts. 


You've  a  portable  mixer,  in- 
stantly, simply  by  pressing  re- 
lease catch,  and  lifting  unit  off 
stand.  It's  handy,  light,  effort- 
saving.  You  can  use  it  anywhere 
—  take  it  to  the  food  instead  of 
lugging  the  food  to  it! 

Check  with  Santa  or  your  near-by  General  Electric 
dealer,  soon!  General  Electric  Company,  Small  Appli- 
ance Division,  Bridgeport  2,  Connecticut. 


iUKxe  ettn  /i<i€  ^^tut'f  co^yCt^c^Mtce  «^  ^ 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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Wigwam  Tepees  .  .  .  great  to  give  or  get! 
Other  wonderful  Wigwam  gifts — wool  and 
Nylon  athletic  socks,  individually-boxed 
hunting  and  fishing  socks,  skate  socks,  ski 
socks.  Nylon  anklets.  For  every  sport  — 
Wigwam  Socks!  At  leading  stores. 
HAND    KNIT    HOSIERY    CO.,    Sheboygan,    Wis. 


You  will  ENJOY 
pleasant,  vigorous 

VIBRATORY  NiftSSftGt 

with  the  Genuine   f 

Battle  Creek  ^ 

HEALTH  X     I 
BUILDER 


"TOPS"  for 

rhe  Home,  for  Athhtk  Cfubs, 

for  Reducing  Salons  -  for  MEN  and  WOMBN I 

Enjoy  the  relaxing,  stimulating  benefics  of  effi- 
cient vibratory  manugf'  Health  Builder  gives 
you  pleasant,  scientific  deep-tissue  manipulation 
— "at  the  snap  of  a  switth."  Helps  weight  and 
figure  problems,  muscle-toning,  blood  circula- 
tion. \Vitiely  used  in  Health  hniiiutions.  Built 
lor  years  of  service — fully  guaranteed.  WRITE 
today    for    literature    and  ^_^         -. 

new  booklet.  "BE  GOOD 
TO  YOURSELF!  • 

BoiikC/isek 

EQUIPMENT      CO. 
Battle  Creek  50,  Mich. 


'"/.r"  PSORIASIS 


ISCALV     SKIN     TROUILCI 


MAKE  IKE  GHEl^D€RmOIL 

SPOTfj^ 

TEST? 


Prov*  It  yourself  no  matter 

how  \ox\z    you    hav«    vufTrred 

or  wh«t   you   hnvi*  Irlod. 

Uflftutlful    bonk    on    viiorln- 

nis    and    D«rnio(l    with 

amnrlnic.    true    phutn> 

iraplilf   proof  of   rrntilt* 

■cnt  FREE.   Writ*  for  it. 


SEND   FOR 

\  CENEROUS 
\  TRIAL 
SIZE     - 


uaiw 


Don't   mistaktt   eczema 
for    the    stubborn.    ukIv 
embarr.i^sinK   scaly  skin 
disea&e   Psoriasis.     Apply 
non-statnlnie    Darin oti. 
ThoiipiiindiK    do     for    icaly 
spotn    on    body    or    acalp. 
QrBt«fu1    us«rN,    oftan    after 
years  of   sufferlnn.    report 
the    Rcalen    have    icon  a,    the 
red    patohee     irradually    did- 
appeart-d    and    tlioy    enjoyed   the    thrfll 
of  a  riear  Kkin  Bealn.     D«rmoll  \%  US«d 

by  many  doctors  and  is  backad  by  ■  potltlvo  ajtreenient  to 
rive  dennlte  benellt  In  2  weeki  or  money  le  refund rd  with- 
out question.  Sond  lOc  (ntampn  of  coin)  for  Bentroaa  trial 
bottle  to  make  our  famnuH  "One  Spot  Teet".  Teat  it  your- 
self. Roeiilta  may  vurprlne  vou.  Wnte  today  for  your  teat 
bottle.         Caution:      Ubo     only     as      dirorted.        Prftit     numa 

Klafniy.      Don't    dalay.      Sold    by   Llgtett   and    WalRreen    Drue 
tore*   and  other  leadlns  Orusglstt.     LAKE    LABORATORIES; 
Boa    392S    Strathmoor   Slatton.   Dcpl.   2623.    Oflrotl   27.    Mich. 

Get  aboard  the  Gravy  Boat 


GR4VY 
MASTER 


the  run  of  the  present  section  of  the 
scenario.  Reggie  was  not  very  intelli- 
gent, but  he  could  see  that  a  bimbo — 
call  him  Bimbo  A — who  wants  to  dom- 
inate another  bimbo — call  him  Bimbo 
B — starts  at  a  serious  disadvantage  if 
he  is  blacked  up.  The  wrong  note  is 
struck  from  the  beginning.  It  would 
be  necessary,  if  he  was  to  dominate  so 
tough  an  old  bird  as  Jasper  Biffen,  to  go 
home  and  wash. 

Tut-tutting,  for  he  felt  frustrated  and 
disappointed,  he  returned  to  the  ladder 
and  climbed  down  it.  And  his  foot  was 
leaving  the  last  rung,  when  a  heavy 
hand  descended  on  his  shoulder  and  a 
voice,  gruesomely  official  in  its  into- 
nation, observed,  "Gotcher!" 

It  was  Police  Constable  Popjoy,  the 
sleepless  guardian  of  the  peace  of 
Lower  Smattering  on  the  Wissel,  who 
had  made  the  remark  which  we  have 
just  recorded.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
who  had  not  attended  the  concert.  En- 
tertainments meant  nothing  to  P.  C. 
Popjoy.  Put  Lily  Pons,  Bing  Crosby, 
Martin  and  Lewis,  Danny  Kaye  and 
Milton  Berle  on  the  platform  of  the 
village  hall,  and  whisper  in  his  ear  that 
Gypsy  Rose  Lee  and  Margie  Hart  were 
coming  on  later,  and  Eustace  Popjoy 
would  still  not  have  deviated  a  step 
from  his  round  of  duty.  Great  Britain 
trusted  him  to  do  his  beat  of  a  night, 
and  he  did  it. 

This  beat  involved  keeping  an  eye  on 
the  home  of  Jasper  Biffen,  and  the  eye 
he  had  been  keeping  had  detected  the 
presence  of  a  ladder  propped  up  against 
the  balcony  of  one  of  the  rooms  on  the 
first  floor.  It  had  struck  him  from  the 
very  first  as  suspicious,  and  events  were 
now  proving  that  his  suspicions  had 
been  well  founded. 

"Gotcher!"  P.  C.  Popjoy  said  again. 

It  was  one  of  those  situations,  and 
Reggie  recognized  it  as  such,  where  it 
is  a  little  difficult  to  think  of  what  to  do 
next.  The  officer's  hand  had  now  trans- 
ferred itself  to  the  scruff  of  his  neck, 
and  he  was  being  propelled  at  a  rapid 
pace  in  what  he  knew  was  the  direction 
of  the  local  police  station.  Obviously 
one  could  not  just  pass  the  thing  off 
with  an  "Ah,  Popjoy"  and  a  light  laugh. 

His  only  course  seemed  to  be  to  carry 
on  along  existing  lines  for  the  time  be- 
ing and  hope  that  in  due  season  an 
opportunity  would  present  itself  for 
kicking  the  constable  on  the  shin  and 
making  the  quick  getaway. 

AND  what,  meanwhile,  of  Amanda? 
.  She  had  left  the  concert  early, 
and,  as  she  started  to  drive  back  to 
Dunrobin  in  her  sport  model  two-seater, 
her  mind  was  in  a  whirl  and  her  soul 
stirred  up  as  if  with  an  egg  whisk.  Reg- 
gie's spectacular  triumph  had  brought 
about  so  complete  a  change  in  her  out- 
look that  it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
say  that  the  scales  had  fallen  from  her 
eyes.  As  she  listened,  first  to  Reggie 
going  lower  and  lower  as  he  sang  of 
getting  drunk  and  landing  in  jail,  and 
then  to  the  roof-shaking  applause  of 
the  many-headed,  she  realized  that  she 
had  been  mad,  mad  to  give  the  old 
heave-ho  to  such  a  man. 

"I  love  you!  I  love  you!"  she  had 
murmured,  clenching  her  hands  till  the 
knuckles  stood  out  white,  and  when 
Lord  Knubble  of  Knopp,  overhearing 
the  words,  beamed  and  said,  "No, 
.really?  I  say,  how  priceless,"  she  had 
turned  on  him  with  a  cold  "Not  you, 
you  poor  fish,"  and  broken  off  their  en- 
gagement. And  now  she  was  driving 
home,  thinking  of  the  man  she  loved. 

Could  he  ever  forgive  the  harsh 
words  she  had  spoken? 

Extremely  doubtful. 


Would  she  ever  see  him  again? 

Against  this  second  question  one  can 
pencil  in  the  word  "yes,"  for  at  this 
moment  he  came  galloping  round  the 
corner  at  forty  miles  per  hour,  and  even 
as  she  braked  her  car  and  sat  gazing  in 
astonishment,  speculating  on  his  mo- 
tives in  running  at  forty  miles  per  hour, 
along  came  Police  Constable  Popjoy, 
doing  approximately  fifty-five.  Amanda 
was  a  girl  of  quick  perceptions.  Not  so 
long  ago  she  herself  had  left  a  raided 
night  club  in  a  like  manner,  and  it  took 
her  but  an  instant  to  realize  that  the  offi- 
cer was  for  some  reason  chasing  Reg- 
inald. A  strong  resentment  burned 
within  her.  A  pretty  state  of  things,  she 
felt. 

When  a  man  doing  fifty-five  pursues 
a  man  capable  of  only  forty,  the  end  is 
merely  a  question  of  time.  On  the  pres- 
ent occasion  it  came  rather  sooner  than 
might  have  been  expected,  owing  to 
Reggie  treading  on  a  loose  pebble  and 
falling  like  a  sack  of  coals.  The  con- 
stable, coming  up,  loomed  over  him. 

"Gotcher!"  he  said,  for  he  was  a  man 
of  limited  conversational  resources. 

HE  WAS  reaching  down  to  re-estab- 
lish his  grip  on  the  scruff  of  Reg- 
gie's neck,  when  there  was  a  dull, 
chunky  sound,  and  he  fell  in  his  tracks. 
And  Reggie,  looking  up,  saw  Amanda 
dusting  off  the  wrench  which  had  just 
connected  with  the  zealous  officer's  oc- 
ciput. 

"Oh,  what  ho!"  he  said. 

"Hullo,  Reggie,"  said  Amanda. 
"How's  everything?" 

"Top  hole,  thanks,  now  that  you've 
socked  the  flatty.  You  don't  think  he'll 
suddenly  recover  and  make  a  spring,  do 
you?" 

Amanda  laughed.  She  had  played 
hockey  for  Roedean,  and  when  she 
socked  people  with  spanners,  they 
stayed  socked. 

"He  will  be  out  of  circulation  for 
quite  a  while,  I  imagine,"  she  said.  "In 
which  respect  he  differs  from  me,  be- 
cause I'm  back  in  circulation." 

"Eh?" 

"I've  broken  my  engagement  to 
Percy  Knubble." 

"Oh.  fine." 

"You  are  the  man  I  love,  Reggie." 

"Oh,  finer." 

"I  worship  you.   I  adore  you." 

"Oh,  finest." 

"And  now,"  said  Amanda,  "give  me 
a  brief  account  of  what  it  was  about." 

She  listened  with  a  thoughtful  frown 
while  Reggie  related  the  events  of  the 
evening.  She  found  herself  particu- 
larly intrigued  by  what  he  told  her  of 
the  activities  of  her  Uncle  Jasper.  "You 
say  he  was  sprinkling  kerosene  about 
the  place?" 

"Freely." 

"And  there  were  paper  and  shavings 
on  the  floor?" 

"In  considerable  abundance." 

"Ha!"  said  Amanda.  She  kissed  him 
fondly.   "I  think  I  see  daylight." 

"What,  at  half  past  nine  at  night?" 

"Look,"  said  Amanda.  "You  go 
home  and  wash  that  stuff  off.  I'll  stay 
here  and  lend  the  rozzer  a  helping  hand 
when  he  comes  to." 

"I  think  he's  coming  to  now." 

"Yes.  He  starts,  he  moves,  he  seems 
to  feel  the  thrill  of  life  along  his  keel. 
Off  you  go,  my  lad." 

It  was  some  minutes  later  that  Con- 
stable Popjoy  opened  his  eyes  and  rose, 
feeling  the  back  of  his  head. 

"Coo!"  he  observed. 

"Coo  is  right,"  said  Amanda.  "Did 
you  see  what  hit  you?" 

"No,  I  didn't." 

"It  was  one  of  those  flying  saucers." 
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DO! 

30  again  is  correct.  They  raise  a 
bump,  do  they  not?   That  head 

3urs  wants  a  beefsteak,  or  some- 
Ig,  slapped  on  it.  Come  along  with 
1  and  I'll  see  what  the  larder  at  Dun- 

,  has  to  offer." 

r.  Biffen,  having  used  up  all  the 
lene  in  the  cellar,  had  come  out  of 
house  to  go  to  the  garage  for  some 
iline,  and  was  standing  on  the  front 
s  when  Amanda  drove  up.  His  emo- 
on  beholding  her  was  marked. 
[Amanda!  I  was  not  expecting  you 
for  another  two  hours." 
ic  girl  alighted  from  the  car  and 
him  aside.  "So  I  rather  gathered 
a  Reggie  Watson-Watson  told  me 
had  seen  you  strewing  the  house 
paper  and  shavings  and  sprinkling 
isene  on  them." 

r.  Biffen  had  not  presided  over  a 
idred  hostile  General  Meetings  for 
ing.  He  preserved  his  composure, 
closest  observer  could  not  have 
iwn  that  his  heart,  leaping  into  his 
ith,  had  just  loosened  two  of  his 
t  teeth.  "Absurd!  The  boy's  an 
t.  He  wasn't  here,  for  one  thing, 
if  he  had  been,  he  would  have 
no  paper  and  shavings  on  the 
r." 

No?"  said  Amanda.   "Well,  just  for 

I'll  go  in  and  look.    And  I'll  take 

hstable  Popjoy  with  me.    I'm  sure 

bjwill  be  interested." 

[vlr,  Biffen's  heart  did  another  entre- 

tt.     "Constable    Popjoy?"    he    qua- 

ed. 

He's  in  my  car.   After  what  Reggie 
ii  i  me,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  sound 
r  ve  to  bring  him  along." 
vlr.  Biffen  clutched  at  her  arm.  "No, 
d  not  go  in,  particularly  in  the  com- 
F  ly  of  P.  C.  Popjoy.   The  fact  is,  my 
oir,  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
stance  in  what  young  Watson-Wat- 
said.    I  did  happen  to  drop  a  few 
vings   and   a   little   paper   which   I 
need  to  be  carrying  about  with  me, 
1  I  carelessly  tripped  and  upset  a 
itainer  of  kerosene.  The  whole  thing 
^  quite  innocent,  but  a  man  like  Pop- 
j.  might  draw  a  wrong  conclusion." 
He  might  think  you  were  planning 
do  down   the   insurance   company 
a  hundred  thousand." 
|*It  is  possible,"  assented  Mr.  Biffen. 
'These  policemen   get  the  weirdest 
s  into  their  heads." 
'Extraordinary    fellows,"    said   Mr. 
en. 

manda  coughed.   "Oh,  by  the  way, 
icle    Jasper,    Reggie's    changed    his 
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mind  about  those  Smelly  River  Refiner- 
ies. He  doesn't  want  them.  True,"  she 
went  on,  in  response  to  the  other's  re- 
mark that  he  had  damned  well  got 
them,  "but  he  would  like  you  to  buy 
them  back." 

"He  would,  would  he?" 

"I  told  him  you  would  be  delighted." 

"You  did,  did  you?" 

"Won't  you  be  delighted?" 

"No,  I  won't." 

"I  see.  I  was  wrong,  then.  Oh,  Pop- 
joy," said  Amanda. 

"Miss?" 

"Step  this  way,  would  you  mind?" 

"Please!  Please!  Please!  Please! 
Please!"  cried  Mr.  Biffen. 

"One  moment,  Popjoy.  You  were 
saying,  Uncle  Jasper?" 

"If  young  Watson-Watson  really  pre- 
fers to  sell  me  back  those  shares — " 

"He  does." 

"Very  well,  then.   I  agree." 

"Popjoy." 

"Miss?" 

"Don't  step  this  way." 

"Very  good,  miss." 

"And  now.  Uncle  Jasper,  111  come 
with  you  to  your  study  while  you  write 
out  a  check  for  forty  thousand 
pounds." 

Mr.  Biffen  reeled.  "Forty  thousand? 
He  only  paid  me  twenty  thousand." 

"They've  gone  up,"  said  Amanda. 

IN  HIS  cozy  bungalow,  Reggie  Wat- 
son-Watson was  getting  outside  a  re- 
freshing Scotch  highball.  He  had  mixed 
it  by  way  of  celebration  when  the  news 
had  come  through  from  Amanda  at 
Dunrobin  that,  while  short  on  Smelly 
River  Refineries,  he  was  gratifyingly 
long  on  pounds  sterling.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  everything  could  now  be  de- 
scribed as  wonderful.  The  girl  he  loved 
had  specifically  stated  that  she  wor- 
shiped and  adored  him,  which  you 
couldn't  say  wasn't  a  good  deal.  The 
mind  reeled  at  the  thought  of  what  the 
local  paper  would  have  to  say  about 
his  performance  at  the  concert.  He 
had  removed  the  last  trace  of  burned 
cork  from  his  face  and  hands,  thus 
defying  pursuit.  And,  above  all,  he  had 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  rendered 
Jasper  Biffen  less  than  the  dust  beneath 
his  chariot  wheels.  A  pretty  nifty 
night's  work,  Reggie  was  inclined  to 
sum  it  up  as. 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by 
the  ringing  of  the  telephone.  He  took 
up  the  receiver,  hoping  that  this  was 
Amanda  playing  a  return  date. 

It  was  not  Amanda,  it  was  Jasper 
Biffen.  "Could  I  have  a  word  with  you 
on  a  business  matter?  Now 
that  you  have  forty  thou- 
sand pounds,  you  will  of 
course  be  looking  out  for 
a  sound  investment.  I 
wonder  if  I  could  interest 
you  in  a  block  of  Atlantic 
Ocean  Ordinaries?  It  is  a 
company  tormed  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  gold 
from  sea  water,  and  I  need 
scarcely  tell  you  that  its 
possibilities  are  boundless. 
I  shall  be  surprised — nay, 
astounded — if  it  does  not 
bring  you  a  return  of 
eighty  or  ninety  per 
centum  on  your — "  Mr. 
Biffen  paused,  listening 
courteously  while  the 
young  man  called  him  the 
twenty-seven  names  which 
were  now  surging  in  his 
soul.  "I  see,"  Mr.  Jasper 
Biffen  said.  "Quite.  Quite. 
It  was   merely   a   sugges- 
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By  MARC  BRANDEL 

He  knew  that  the  two  men  were 
watching  him.   But  why?   Coul 
they   he  planning   to  kill  himH 


IT  WAS  just  at  the  time  his  own  life  seemed  mo 
hopeless  that  Ashley  realized  he  was  beid 
followed.  He  didn't  imagine  it;  Ashley  wJ 
not  fanciful.  Since  his  wife's  death  he  had  bee 
bitterly  alone,  but  loneliness  had  not  made  hig 
overimaginative  or  morbid.  He  had  reacted  to  \ 
terrible  shock  and  grief  rather  with  ruthless,  ev^ 
exaggerated  realism,  working  harder  than  ever 
his  job  with  a  mid-town  printing  company,  cuttir 
himself  off  from  any  reminder  of  Margery  ar 
their  happiness  together  which  might  encourag 
self-pity,  and  fighting  a  stubborn  battle  with 
growing  sense  of  despair. 

The  discovery  that  he  was  being  followed  didn' 
come  all  at  once.   One  morning,  leaving  his  aparj 
ment,  he  was  struck  with  a  familiar  look  of  a  ma 
loitering  on  the  corner.  There  was  nothing  unusuJ 
about  this.   In  the  year  he  had  hved  on  that  bloc!| 
Ashley  had  grown  familiar  with  any  number 
nameless  faces.    But  as  he  walked  on  to  the  sull 
way  station,  he  was  bothered  by  the  feeling  tha 
it  was  not  here  in  this  neighorhood  that  he  ha 
seen  the  man  before,  although  he  couldn't  identifl 
the  background  with  which  he  did  associate  hirrl 
Long  before  he  got  to  the  office  that  morninj] 
Ashley  had  forgotten  the  whole  incident. 

But,  two  nights  later,  he  saw  the  same  man  agaijl 
in  an  unfamiliar  bar  on  Third  Avenue.  He  knev^ 
he  wasn't  mistaken;  the  man  was  too  easy  to  rei 
member.  He  was  about  Ashley's  age,  in  the  middll 
thirties,  dressed  in  a  brown  suit,  the  jacket  reacbl 
ing  well  below  the  hips;  a  tan  sport  shirt  buttoneJ 
at  the  neck;  no  tie;  and  a  felt  hat  with  an  exagger 
atediy  wide  brim.  And  there  was  no  forgettinJ 
those  eyes.  They  were  brown,  set  too  wide  apart| 
and  curiously  vacant  of  expression. 

Ashley  studied  him  across  the  angle  of  the  bai| 
trying  to  remember  where  else  he  had  seen  hii 
where  the  man  had  first  attracted  his  attentioni 
In  a  minute  or  two  he  had  it:  one  evening  last  week 
leaving  the  office  around  seven,  he  had  seen  hinl 
standing  in  front  of  the  directory  in  the  lobbyl 
He  remembered  wondering  at  the  time  who  th<| 
man  could  be  looking  for  that  late. 

Three  times.  Three  different  places.  Ashlejl 
glanced  down  the  bar  again  as  he  sipped  at  hiil 
beer.  There  was  another  man  standing  besidJ 
this  fellow,  and  Ashley  was  sure  they  must  be  tol 
gether,  although  they  did  not  speak.  There  wail 
an  unmistakable  likeness  between  them:  theiil 
gross,  impassive  faces;  their  air  of  being  engagecl 
in  some  elaborate  and  sustained  pretense.  Thej| 
looked  as  though  they  were  trying  to  pretend  they 
weren't  there,  Ashley  thought  impatiently,  finish-] 
ing  his  drink. 

He  picked  up  his  change  and  started  past  thtl 
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2.  Lord  Baltimore  Pen  Pals,  note-size  sheets  and  matching  envelopes,  plus  fountain  pen,  ball  point 
and  mechanical  peiicil,  984.  3.  Cameo  Seal  Stationery,  large,  flat  sheets  and  envelopes,  984.  4.  Cas- 
•  Deluxe  Fountain  Pen  and  Pencil  Set,  a  $3.50  value,  only  $1.19.  Other  exciting  gift  ideas:  Deb 
letters,  $2.00.  Silver  Bow  Box,  $1.50.  Gentlemen's  Club  Stationery,  $1.50.  Symphony  Play- 
Cards,  plastic-coated,  double  deck,  $1.49.  Bible  with  Zipper,  $2.50.  Better  Homes  and  Gardens 
k  Book,  $2.95.  Juvenile  Picture  Dictionary,  $3.95.  Zipper  Binders $1.98 


sional  style  nylon  hair  brush, 
comb  and  solid-  back  mirror  in 
lined  gift  box;  pcarlizcd  white, 
blue,  and  pink $3.69 
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refreshingly  old-fashioned  note  to 
any  dressing  table,  only  .  .  .  $2.98 
Perfume  Atomizers,  gift-boxed, gold- 
plated,  netted  bulbs,  from  .  .  $1.00 


ier,  full-fashioned  .  .  .  latest  fash  ion - 
smart  shades.  ..lovely  gift  box  holds 
3  pairs,  makes  an  always-welcome 
gift $1.09  a  pair. 
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Cora  Nome  Bath  Set,  Cologne 
and  Dusting  Powder,  $3.00  value 
for  only  .  .  .  $2.49.  Cara  Nome 
Guest  Soap,  6  dainty  oval  cakes, 
beautifully  cmhosscd   .   .   $1.50 
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White  Mink  Perfume  and  Cologne,  one  of  the  world's 
most  famous  scents,  a  $5  50  value  for  only  $3.75.  Other 
exquisite  gifts:  White  Mink  Cologne  Stick,  $2.00:  White 
Mink  Soap,  box,  $1.75;  White  Mink  Dusting  Powder, 
exquisitely  scented,  with  luxurious  puff $2.25 
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flllltary  Brush  Sets,  always  popular, 
984.  2.  Stag  Travel  Master  Kit, 

ogneand  Shaving  Lotion  insqueeze- 
Vj  bottles,  $1.95.  Men's  Lavender 
r$1.98.  leather  Billfolds,Men's and 
liffpies',  from  $2.00.  Brush  and  Comb 
handsome  and  durable  ....  984 


1  .Cara  Nome  Ceramic  Novelties,  Per- 
fume, Lipstick  or  Powdered  Perfume, 
from  $1.35.  2.  Cora  Nome  Make-Up 
Set,  Face  Powder  and  Lipstick  in  your 
choice  of  high-fashion  shades,  $2.50 
Cara  Nome  Double  Compacts,  Rouge 
and  Powder,  a  $3  50  value  for  $2.00 


Compacts,  the  ever -popular 
gift,  single,  loose  powder;  ex- 
quisite embossed  designs,  984; 
other  distinctive  styles  to  $5.00 


Stag  Men's  Gift  ^et.  Shave  Cream,  Lotion  andTalc, 
handsomely  boxed,  $1.79;  other  fine  sets  to  $3.49 
Slag  After-Shave  Lotion,  gift-boxed,  $1.25.  Stag 
Shaving  Bowl,formonths  of  morning  smiles.  $1.25 


1.  White  Mink  Perfume  Nips,  34  slender  plastic  vials 
containing  one  application... break  open,  apply,  and 
discard...  no  waste,  no  evaporation,  $1.25.  2.  Cara 
Nome  Cologne  Stick,  the  famous  Cara  Nome  fra- 
grance in  this  popular  form,  $1.50.  Cara  Nome  Dust- 
ing Powder,  with  velour  puff,  $1.50.  Cara  Nome 
Cologne  with  Atomizer,  a  dressing  table  joy,  $2.00 
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Ronson  Lighters,  all  models  .  .  .  from  $6.95 


9/naSl 


DRUGGISTS  OF  AMERICA 


Right  reserved  to  limit  quantities.  Prices  subject  to  Federal 
Excise  Tax  where  applicable.  Items  ond  prices  may  vary 
slightly  in  Canada.  Rexall  Drug  Co.,  Los  Angeles  48,  Calif. 
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two  men,  toward  the  door.  He  was  al- 
most abreast  of  them  when  he  saw  the 
flicker  of  communication — it  was  less 
than  a  nod — that  passed  between  the 
two,  like  a  signal. 

Outside,  under  the  el,  Ashley  paused. 
It  was  then  that  the  idea  he  was  being 
followed  first  seriously  occurred  to 
him.  He  rejected  it  at  once.  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  to  justify  his  being 
watched.  He  crossed  the  avenue  to  the 
uptown  side,  looking  out  for  a  taxi. 
He  was  lucky.  The  roof  lights  of  an 
empty  one  showed  a  block  away.  He 
signaled  it  to  a  stop,  and  as  he  got  in 
he  looked  back  at  the  bar. 

They  had  obviously  just  come  out. 
They  stood  there,  unnaturally  still,  their 
hands  in  their  pockets,  their  squat, 
wide-brimmed  hats  silhouetted  against 
the  lighted  panel  of  the  door.  The  cab 
started,  and  Ashley  looked  back  at 
them  through  the  rear  window.  Before 
a  passing  truck  blocked  them  from 
sight,  he  had  a  swift  impression  of  run- 
ning figures. 

Ashley  sank  back  against  the  cush- 
ions. For  the  first  time  in  many  empty 
days,  he  felt  a  not-unpleasant  sense  of 
excitement. 

THE  apartment  house  in  which  Ash- 
ley lived  was  a  huge,  L-shaped 
building  with  a  separate  entrance  and 
elevator  for  each  wing  and  a  gloomy 
tunnel  of  a  lobby.  His  own  apartment 
faced  the  avenue.  He  rarely  used  the 
entrance  on  the  street  side  at  all,  and 
the  majority  of  the  tenants  were  stran- 
gers to  him.  That  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons Ashley  had  chosen  the  place,  a  few 
weeks  after  Margery's  death.  More 
than  anything  at  that  time,  he  had  been 
afraid  of  sympathy,  and  the  vast,  im- 
personal building  had  seemed  to  offer 
exactly  the  solitude  he  needed  to  de- 
velop his  defenses  against  grief. 

Tonight  his  apartment's  air  of  empty 
impersonality  was  gone.  He  threw  his 
coat  across  a  chair,  instead  of  hanging 
it  neatly  in  the  closet  as  he  usually  did, 
dropped  onto  the  couch  and  lighted  a 
cigarette. 

It  was  so  fantastic,  he  thought,  so 
utterly  beyond  reason.  Why  could  those 
two  men  in  that  bar  possibly  be  follow- 
ing him?  If  they  were,  of  course.  And 
if  they  were,  what  ought  he  to  do?  Go 
to  the  police?  "I'm  not  sure,  but  I  have 
an  idea  I'm  being  followed."  They'd 
think,  naturally,  that  he  was  a  nut,  or 
that  he'd  been  playing  around  with 
someone  else's  wife. 

The  second  thought  made  him  wince. 
How  could  he  convince  a  stranger  that 
Margery  had  been  the  only  woman  for 
him?  He  looked  up  at  the  photograph 
above  the  mantel.  It  was  the  only  thing 
in  the  room  that  had  been  hers,  a  flight 
of  gulls  over  the  sea.  Margery  had 
taken  it  at  Noank  their  last  summer 
together,  the  simimcr  before  it  hap- 
pened. When  they  had  called  him  at 
the  office  that  day  he  had  understood 
only  the  words:  Margery,  fall,  badly 
hurt.  But  later,  during  the  hours  of 
agonized  waiting  at  the  hospital,  he  had 
been  able  to  reconstruct  the  whole 
senseless  accident:  the  kitten  stranded 
on  the  window  sill  of  the  closed  house 
next  door;  Margery,  who  could  never 
resist  the  appeal  of  helplessness,  trying 
to  reach  it  from  the  terrace  of  their 
top-floor  apartment;  the  wooden  awn- 
ing post  she  was  holding  to  suddenly 
giving  way;  the  asphalt  yard  three  floors 
below.   She  had  died  that  night. 

Ashley  remembered  the  police's  pru- 
rient questioning  then,  their  eagerness 
to  find  something  suspicious  even  in 
his  marriage. 


He  stubbed  out  his  cigarette  and, 
picking  up  the  ash  tray,  carried  it  into 
the  kitchen  and  washed  it  before  replac- 
ing it  on  the  table.  He  wouldn't  do 
anything  for  the  moment,  he  decided 
finally,  as  he  turned  off  the  light  and 
went  into  the  bedroom.  He  would  just 
see  what  happened  next. 

THE  next  few  days  removed  all  Ash- 
ley's doubts.  By  the  third  evening 
he  knew  the  exact  extent  of  watch  that 
was  being  kept  on  him. 

When  he  left  the  apartment  house 
each  morning,  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  men  would  be  there,  sometimes 
quite  openly,  sometimes  lurking  in  the 
doorway  of  a  store  across  the  avenue. 
He  would  then  be  followed  until  he 
boarded  the  downtown  subway.  On  the 
platform    at    Forty-second    Street   the 


self  quite  close  to  the  man  in  the  brown 
suit.  The  fellow  was  standing  in  the 
lobby,  his  hands,  as  usual,  in  his  pock- 
ets, his  wide-set  eyes  staring  unseeing 
into  the  crowd.  Ashley  started  directly 
toward  him,  but  this  time  the  man  did 
not  move  away  at  once.  His  glance 
flickered  past  Ashley,  as  though  he 
were  silently  asking  a  question  of  some- 
one by  the  elevator.  The  answer,  what- 
ever it  was,  seemed  to  annoy  him:  with 
an  impatient  shrug  of  acceptance  he 
turned  and  made  off  into  the  street. 

In  that  instant,  looking  closely  into 
his  face.  Ashley  had  discovered  that  he 
hated  the  man.  He  hated  his  look  of 
senseless  cunning,  of  bullying  conceit. 
He  hated  his  sharp  brown  suit.  He  hated 
his  heavy  face,  empty  of  all  feeling,  of 
everything  but  stupidity  and  greed. 

He  hated  him,  and  he  had  had  enough 
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other  one  would  be  waiting,  to  trail  him 
to  his  oflFice. 

It  was  the  same  at  lunchtime  and 
when  he  left  for  home  in  the  evening. 
And  once,  when  Ashley  had  to  go  down- 
town in  the  afternoon  to  discuss  a 
brochure  he  was  designing  for  an  in- 
vestment house,  his  taxi  was  followed 
both  ways  by  a  blue,  four-door  car. 

Ashley's  feelings  during  those  three 
days  underwent  a  gradual  change.  At 
first  he  was  astounded  by  the  men's 
clumsiness  and  inefficiency.  He  had 
only  to  ride  past  Grand  Central  in, the 
morning  to  give  them  the  slip  for  the 
whole  day,  or  go  past  his  stop  in 
the  evening  to  be  free  of  them  for  the 
night.  But  he  soon  saw  that  they  didn't 
care.  And  it  occurred  to  him  then  that 
they  weren't  so  much  following  him  as 
trying  to  frighten  him  into  something, 
though  he  couldn't  imagine  what. 

They  weren't  succeeding.  Ashley  was 
simply  too  puzzled  and  interested  to  be 
afraid.  Once  he  even  turned  suddenly 
on  the  street  to  confront  his  pursuer, 
but  the  man  disappeared  before  he 
could  catch  up  with  him.  The  incident 
gave  Ashley  a  pleasant  sense  of  power. 

And  then  on  the  third  day  his  curios- 
ity turned  suddenly  to  anger.  Leaving 
his  office  that  evening,  he  found  him- 


of  it.  It  seemed  to  him  a  long  time  since 
he  had  felt  anything  so  deeply.  He 
caught  his  usual  uptown  express,  but 
instead  of  getting  off  at  his  usual  stop, 
rode  on  to  the  next  and  doubled  back 
on  the  local.  Then,  sure  he  was  no 
longer  being  followed,  he  went  to  the 
police  station  on  Sixty-seventh  Street. 

It  was  an  old  brick  building  that 
looked  as  though  it  might  once  have 
been  a  school.  Ashley  waited  patiently 
at  the  desk  until  the  uniformed  lieuten- 
ant there  took  notice  of  him. 

"Yeah?"  the  lieutenant  asked  finally, 
looking  up  from  a  ledger. 

It  was  difficult  to  know  where  to 
begin.  Ashley  gave  his  name  and  ad- 
dress. "There  are  a  couple  of  men,"  he 
said.  "They've  been  following  me  for 
about  a  week  now,  and  I  wanted,  well, 
I  wanted  to  report  it  to  the  police."  He 
was  aware  that  he  hadn't  put  it  well. 

"What  kind  of  men?"  the  lieutenant 
asked  without  interest. 

"About  my  age.  One  of  them's 
around  five  feet  ten,  heavily  built, 
brown  suit,  brown  eyes  set  rather  wide 
apart.    The  other — " 

The  lieutenant  cut  him  short  with  a 
nod.  "You  better  go  up  to  the  Detec- 
tive Squad,"  he  said.  "Up  the  stairs  to 
the  right.    There  will  be  someone  up 


there    who    can    take    care    of    yoi 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  Ashley  f . 
lowed  an  arrow  through  an  open  doi 
way  into  a  hall-like  office  with  a  phL 
wooden  floor  and  dull  painted  wall 
It  was  empty,  except  for  a  young  ml 
in  shirt  sleeves  who  sat  writing  at  o| 
of  three  desks.  He  glanced  up  as  A^ 
ley  entered  and  then,  dropping  his  ptl 
pushed  himself  back  in  his  chair  al 
clasped  his  hands  behind  his  head.  "I| 
Lewis,"  he  said.  "Sit  down.  What  cl 
I  do  for  you?" 

Ashley  gave  his  name  and  addrel 
again.    It  was  like   being  interview! 
for  a  job,  he  thought.    Lewis  had 
efficient,  rather  cagey  look  Ashley 
membered  of  personnel  managers  in  1 
thirties.   "I  was  on  my  way  to  the  ofl 
last  Monday  morning,"  he  said,  "ane 
noticed  a  man  .  .  ."    He  told  the  whc 
story  in  detail,  but  without  emotio 
giving  only  the  facts. 

Lewis  listened  politely.    Only  or 
did   he  show   any   particular   intere 
when  Ashley   described  the  two  m| 
who  had  been  following  him.  "Let's  i 
this  straight."  he  said,  leaning  forwal 
over  the  desk.    "You  mean  they  maij 
no  attempt  to  hide  the  fact  they  wc 
tailing  you?" 

"No."  Ashley  was  quite  sure  of  ; 

"All  right,  go  on.  What  did  you  s^ 
they  looked  like?  Short?  Tall?" 

Ashley  told  him  and  then  answere 
series   of  questions   about   hair,   coij 
plexion,  color  of  eyes. 

"Wait  here  a  minute."  Lewis  st 
up  and  walked  into  the  next  room.  As| 
ley  looked  around  him  at  the  emp'J 
desks,  the  single  metal  filing  cabinf 
They  made  the  place  seem  like  a  shab^ 
employment  office  during  the  depr 
sion. 

"Let  me  get  a  note  of  your  name  arj 
address."  Lewis  was  back.  He  picktj 
up  his  pen. 

Ashley  gave  them  for  the  third  tir 
adding  his  office  address,  and  the! 
Lewis  held  out  his  hand,  dismissir 
him.  "We'll  put  someone  on  it."  It  wsl 
as  though  he  were  saying,  "We'll  1] 
you  know." 

Ashley  nodded.  Back  in  the  thirti| 
they  never  had  let  you  know,  he  r| 
membered. 

AFTER  all,  Ashley  asked  himself,  ;' 
.  he  started  to  walk  home,  what  hj' 
he  expected?  What  had  he  expect 
Lewis  to  do?  But  he  couldn't  help  f© 
ing  dissatisfied.  He  had  been  moved  l:| 
anger  into  taking  some  kind  of  actio 
and  simply  going  to  the  police  had  m 
been  enough.  The  anger  was  still  therj 
like  a  coiled  spring  inside  him. 

As  he  ncared  home  he  began  to  ke«' 
a  sharp  watch  for  the  two  men  but  tl 
only  figures  he  saw  loitering  on  tl 
sidewalk  were  a  young  couple  aero 
the  street,  standing  a  few  inches  apa; 
their  hands  fluttering  indecisively  i 
the  narrow  space  between  them,  lilj 
birds  looking  for  somewhere  to  alighl 

Go  on,  kiss  her.  you  fool.  Ashle 
thought,  and  was  surprised  at  his  ovi 
momentary  yearning. 

He  turned  into  the  apartment  hou»L 
Crossing  the  wide,  gloomy  lobby  to 
elevator,  he  realized  that  he  had  ai 
ally  been  hoping  to  find  that  idiot  in 
brown  suit  waiting  for  him  toni 
Well,  he'd  be  there  in  the  mornini 
Ashley  thought. 

But  he  was  wrong.  As  abruptly  an 
unaccountably  as  it  had  begun,  tt 
watch  on  him  stopped.  The  next  da 
passed  without  his  setting  eyes  on  eith« 
of  his  pursuers.  And  the  next  day.  Ad 
the  next. 

He  had  no  way  of  knowing  wheth< 
he  had  Lewis  to  thank  for  this.    0 
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Tu  day  afternoon  at  the  office,  he  de- 
:idl  to  telephone  and  try  to  find  out. 
wis  wasn't  in.  Ashley  left  his  name 
am  lumber,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short 
tirr  the  detective  called  back. 

saw  you  last  Thursday,"  Ashley 
n,  "I  came  to  report — " 
;s,    Lewis    remembered    all    that. 
»ut  is  it  now?"  he  asked, 
'ou  probably  know  this  already," 
.  ey  said,  "but  they've  stopped  fol- 
ig  me.    I  haven't  seen   either  of 
?  two  men  since  that  night." 
see."   It  was  difficult  to  tell  what 
e  s  meant.   His  manner  was  as  non- 
nittal  as  a  shrug.   "Is  that  all?" 
es.   Yes,  that's  all."   Ashley  heard 
lick  at  the  other  end  and  slowly  re- 
id  his  own  telephone.    It  was  all 
nd  him,  he  decided;  there  seemed 
:  nothing  to  do  now  but  forget  it. 
,>)icked  up  the  papers  he  had  been 
:ing  on,  but  he  couldn't  concentrate 
g     lem.  He  kept  thinking  of  the  empty 
I,,     ing  ahead  of  him. 

ii 


ID  there  it  might  have  stayed,  one 
of  those  inexplicable  things  that 
»en  sometimes  in  cities,  Uke  a  tele- 
le  ringing  at  midnight  and  nothing 
dead,  listening  silence  when  you 
'er.  It  might  have  ended  there  for 
ey,  if  he  hadn't  had  to  go  over  to 
plant  in  Jersey  that  Friday.  He 
t  the  afternoon  there  and  decided 
t  dinner  at  a  Hoboken  clam  house 
gery  had  liked. 

caught  the  eight-o'clock  ferry 
to  Manhattan,  standing  on  the 
!r  deck  with  the  cool  wind  from  the 
in  his  face.  He  had  been  a  fool  to 
ack  to  that  restaurant,  he  thought. 
d  left  his  mind,  even  his  senses,  raw 
remembrance.  And  watching  the 
of  light  on  the  New  York  side 
V  slowly  into  the  windows  of  build- 
he  was  filled  with  a  renewed  sense 
•neliness,  of  distaste  for  the  way  he 
I;  for  his  bleak  apartment;  for  the 
hours  he  spent  working  to  earn 
ey  he  had  so  little  use  for  now. 
lere  were  no  taxis  in  sight  at  the 
ing,  and  after  waiting  a  few  min- 
Ashley  walked  east  through  the 
ige  to  the  Washington  Square  sub- 
station. And  that  was  why  it  didn't 
there  for  him;  because  Ashley  hap- 
d  to  be  on  one  particular  subway 
1  that  night. 

he  subway  tracks  turn  sharply  west 
r  leaving  Washington  Square.  Ash- 
was  standing  by  a  door,  and  as  the 
1  took  the  turn,  the  car  ahead  was 
•wn  at  an  angle  to  the  one  he  was 
ig  in,  and  the  row  of  passengers 
he  opposite  side  came  for  a  second 
i  his  line  of  sight. 

shley  saw  the  man  at  once;  he  was 
ng  about   halfway   down   the   car, 

firing  the  same  brown  suit,  his  hands 
lis  pockets,  his  face  tilted  back,  his 
lips  moving  with  studious  delibera- 
_i,  as  he  read  himself  the  advertise- 
rs across  the  aisle. 
!"hen  the  train  straightened,  and  he 
ing  out  of  sight.  Ashley  edged  his 
'  to  the  front  of  the  car,  so  that  he 
Id  watch  the  man  through  the  lurch- 
doors  between  the  coaches.  He  was 
te  sure  that  this  time  the  man's  pres- 
e  there  had  nothing  to  do  with  him, 
!  he  knew  exactly  what  he  was  going 
do.  He  was  going  to  wait  until  the 
I  left  the  train  and  then  follow  him 
a  change  and  try  to  find  out  who 
what  he  was. 
rhe  man  got  off  at  Eighty-sixth 
set.  Ashley  kept  him  carefully  in 
It  through  the  gate  and  up  the  stairs, 
wasn't  easy  trailing  him  without  being 
iced  himself.  The  man  kept  hanging 
k   and   hurrying   on   again;   but   it 
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wasn't  until  he  came  out  onto  the  street 
that  Ashley  understood  why. 

There  was  a  group  of  people  waiting 
on  the  corner  for  a  cross-town  bus.  The 
man  in  the  brown  suit  stood  some  dis- 
tance away  from  them,  facing  in  their 
direction  but  showing  no  apparent  in- 
terest in  them.  It  was  from  that,  his  too 
obvious  casualness,  that  Ashley  real- 
ized what  he  was  up  to.  He  was  follow- 
ing someone  in  the  group,  following 
openly  with  the  same  confident  lack 
of  caution  with  which  he  had  once  fol- 
lowed Ashley. 

A  bus  lumbered  up  and  stopped,  its 
doors  folding  open  with  a  gasp.  The 
line  of  passengers  began  to  move  into 
the  light  inside.  Ashley  watched  them 
as  they  dropped  their  coins  into  the 
box.  There  were  three  women,  middle- 
aged,  two  of  thenp  together;  a  boy  of 
about  eighteen  in  a  Hawaiian  shirt;  and 
a  man  of  about  Ashley's  age,  quietly 
dressed,  with  a  prim,  worried  look. 

Then,  at  the  very  last  moment,  the 
man  in  the  brown  suit  moved.  He 
walked  quickly  to  the  bus,  held  back 
the  already  closing  door  and  wedged 
his  way  inside.  As  the  bus  pulled  away, 
Ashley  caught  a  glimpse  of  him,  fishing 
a  handful  of  change  from  his  pocket, 
sorting  it  over  in  his  heavy  palm. 

Ashley  ran  to  a  taxi  a  dozen  yards 
away,  wrenched  open  the  door  and 
jumped  in.  The  driver  looked  back 
over  his  shoulder.  "Where  to?"  he  said. 

Ashley  hesitated.  Follow  that  bus? 
Was  that  what  you  said? 

"Where  to?"  The  driver  had  turned 
right  around  now.  The  bus  was  fast 
pulling  away  into  the  park. 

"Just  follow  that  cross-town  bus," 
Ashley  said  firmly. 

"Okay."  The  driver  showed  no  sur- 
prise as  he  reached  down  his  flag. 

They  dawdled  along  until  the  bus 
made  its  first  stop  and  then  drew  in  well 
behind  it.  Ashley  craned  forward, 
watching  the  passengers  get  off:  a  col- 
ored woman  with  a  package  under  her 
arm;  a  young  girl  in  a  yellow  dress. 
The  doors  folded  shut;  the  bus  ground 
away. 

IT  WAS  not  until  they  reached  the 
corner  of  Lexington,  two  blocks 
from  where  Ashley  lived,  that  his 
quarry  moved.  He  was  the  last  at  that 
stop  to  get  off.  Ashley  watched  from 
the  taxi  as  he  stood  a  moment  on  the 
corner  and  then  loafed  off  down  the  av- 
enue. Only  two  other  passengers  had 
gone  that  way,  a  heavy  girl  in  a  cordu- 
roy jacket  and  the  quiet,  worried-look- 
ing man. 

"All  right.  Thanks."  Ashley  pushed 
a  dollar  bill  into  the  driver's  hand. 
The  man  in  the  brown  suit  was  cross- 
ing the  avenue  diagonally,  but  Ashley 
didn't  go  after  him.  He  was  more  in- 
terested now  in  the  worried-looking 
man.  He  picked  him  out  almost  at 
once,  half  a  block  away  on  the  opposite 
sidewalk. 

Ashley  was  sure,  even  before  his  man 
turned  off  to  the  right,  that  he  was  mak- 
ing for  his  own  apartment  house.  Ash- 
ley dodged  across  the  avenue  to  the 
other  entrance;  with  luck  he  might  in- 
tercept the  man  in  the  lobby.  But  the 
elevator  in  Ashley's  wing  of  the  build- 
ing stood  empty,  and  the  door  of  the 
elevator  in  the  other  wing  was  just 
closing;  Ashley  watched  the  indicator 
hand  circle  slowly  to  six. 

One  of  the  doormen  was  sitting  at 
the  end  of  the  hall,  reading  the  Daily 
News.  Ashley  walked  over  to  him. 
"That  gentleman  who  just  came  in,"  he 
said.    "Do  you  know  his  name?" 

The  doorman  lowered  his  News. 
"Mr.  Gordon,  sir?" 
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"Is  that  it?  What  apartment  is  he 
in?" 

"6B,  sir." 

6B.  Ashley's  own  apartment  was  6A 
in  the  other  wing,  opposite  6B.  When 
the  elevator  returned  to  the  lobby,  Ash- 
ley took  it  to  6,  followed  the  familiar 
turns  in  the  passage,  and  pressed  the 
familiar-looking  bell.  There  was  some- 
one moving  on  the  other  side  of 
the  door  but  no  answering  click  of  the 
latch.   He  rang  again. 

"Who  is  it?"  The  note  of  fear  in  the 
voice  was  like  a  clue,  an  answer. 

"My  name's  Ashley.  I'm  a  tenant  in 
the  building,  Mr.  Gordon.  I  wonder  if 
I  could  speak  to  you  a  moment."  He 
made  his  voice  as  reassuring  as  he 
could. 

He  apparently  succeeded:  the  door 
opened  almost  at  once.  The  man  he 
had  seen  getting  off  the  bus  faced  him 
in  the  doorway. 

He  had  been  wrong  about  him,  Ash- 
ley noticed.  Close  to,  it  wasn't  worry 
that  showed  in  the  lines  of  Gordon's 
face.  It  wasn't  fear,  exactly,  either.  It 
was  despair,  a  resignation  so  complete 
that  its  effect  was  as  positive  as  an  act 
of  violence.  Ashley  had  never  realized 
it  before,  but  there  is  something  in  the 
eyes  of  almost  all  people,  a  kind  of  radi- 
ance, however  faint,  of  hope.  There 
was  none  at  all  in  Gordon's. 

"May  I  come  in?" 

"Why  not?"  Gordon  moved  aside, 
and  as  Ashley  stepped  past  him  into  the 
living  room,  he  rebolted  the  door. 
There  was  a  disturbing  formality  about 
the  action,  as  if  it  were  an  old,  discred- 
ited ritual,  performed  without  convic- 
tion. 

In  arrangement  of  the  rooms  and 
windows,  the  apartment  was  an  exact 
replica  of  Ashley's  own;  and  there  was 
something  else  familiar  about  the  place 
that  he  couldn't  immediately  identify. 

"Yes?"  Gordon  went  to  the  couch 
and  seemed  to  collapse  onto  it  as  if  his 
legs  had  suddenly  failed  him. 

"Do  you  know  a  man,  about  thirty- 
five,  heavy-set?"  Ashley  said.  "Brown 
eyes,  wears  a  brown  suit." 

"You  a  cop?"  Gordon  spoke  with 
no  interest,  no  expression  of  any  kind 
in  his  voice.  He  might  have  been  "ask- 
ing just  to  pass  the  time. 

"No."  Ashley  sat  down  on  the  arm 
of  a  chair.  "You  see,  the  same  man,  or 
rather  two  men,  followed  me  for  sev- 
eral days  last  week  .  .  ."  He  gave  a  brief 
account  of  what  had  happened:  the 
sudden  stopping  of  their  watch  on  him, 
the  way  he  had  spotted  one  of  the 
same  men  on  the  subway  tonight.  He 
said  nothing  about  his  interview  with 
Lewis.  He  suspected  he  might  gain 
Gordon's  confidence  faster  if  he  didn't. 

GORDON  listened  without  a  word.  It 
was  impossible  to  tell  what  he  was 
thinking:  the  despair  was  too  complete, 
too  exclusive.  "Why?"  he  asked  at  last, 
when  Ashley  had  finished. 

"Why  were  they  following  me?" 

Gordon  nodded. 

"I  don't  know.  I  haven't  any  idea." 
Ashley  made  a  question  of  it. 

"Could  be  that."  Gordon  seemed  to 
be  finishing  a  sentence  begun  as  a 
thought.    "You  do  look  a  bit  like  me." 

It  was  like  an  accusation.  Ashley 
stared  at  Gordon's  tired,  lifeless  face. 
They  were  about  the  same  age,  the 
same  height  and  coloring.  He  couldn't, 
he  refused  to  see  any  other  similarity. 
"That's  hardly  probable,  is  it?"  he  said, 
"that  they  were  following  me  by  mis- 
take, because  they  thought  I  was  you?" 

"You're  lucky." 

"Lucky?   Why?" 

There  was  no  response,  only  those 
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dull,  hopeless  eyes,  with  their  patience 
that  was  like  a  foreshadowing  of  death. 
Their  scrutiny  was  suddenly  unbeara- 
ble. Ashley  stood  up  and  walked  over 
to  the  window.  He  could  see  the  dark- 
ened windows  of  his  own  apartment, 
6A,  exactly  opposite.  But  even  so,  how 
could  they  have  confused  him  with 
Gordon?  Didn't  Gordon  know  the 
men?  Didn't  they  know  him?  And  what 
did  they  want  with  him?  Why  was  he 
so  resigned  to  his  fear  of  them? 

"Lucky  you're  alive." 

Ashley  turned  quickly  back.  "You 
mean  they're  trying  to  kill  you?"  he 
asked  incredulously.  It  wasn't  that  he 
thought  such  a  thing  was  impossible; 
the  knowledge  that  it  wasn't — that 
things  like  that  did  happen— was  too 
much  a  part  of  the  times.  But  the  fa- 
miliarity of  the  room,  Gordon's  tired 
ordinary  face,  his  neatly  brushed  hair 
and  business  suit  had  brought  it  sud- 
denly too  close  to  him  for  belief. 

'"Sure."  The  single,  toneless  word 
carried  absolute  conviction.  Ashley  was 
suddenly  reminded  of  the  smell  of 
ether,  the  hospital  room,  the  doctor 
coming  softly  toward  him,  the  same 
toneless  voice:  "Your  wife's  dead,  Mr. 
Ashley." 

"But,  why?"  he  cried,  as  he  had  then. 
"Why?   Why?" 


Gordon  shifted  heavily  on  the  couch. 
He  seemed  to  be  fighting  a  desire  to 
talk.  Finally  he  shrugged;  it  couldn't 
matter  now.  "There's  nothing  much  to 
tell."  he  said.  "I  had  a  little  factory. 
Philadelphia.  Toys,  novelties,  things 
like  that,  business  was  very  slow.  Peo- 
ple didn't  have  the  money.  Or  they 
were  buying  television  sets.  My  wife 
was  sick.  Her  kidneys.  And  prices  go- 
ing up.  Labor  costs^if  I  told  you  .  .  ." 
Gradually,  from  a  sentence  here  and 
there,  Ashley  began  to  put  the  story  to- 
gether. 

"Some  of  my  competitors  were  do- 
ing it  .  .  .  I  didn't  see  any  harm  .  .  . 
These  two  guys  came  to  see  me  with  a 
big  order  for  these  punchboards.  You 
know  what  pimchboards  are?" 

Ashley  nodded.  He  thought  of  the 
shabby  little  restaurants,  the  cashiers' 
desks,  the  bright  red-and-yellow  boards, 
the  few  cents  change  taken  out  in 
chances.  It  seemed  incredible  that  any 
of  that  could  lead  to  murder. 

"Everything  was  all  right  for  a  while. 
Then  things  began  to  slack  off.  My 
wife  had  to  have  an  operation  .  .  .  What 
could  I  do?"  He  had  a  habit  of  spread- 
ing his  hands  like  a  deck  of  cards,  in  a 
way  that  curiously  failed  to  convey  any 
impression  of  frankness.  "I  had  an 
offer  from  this  other  syndicate.  I  knew 
it  was  dangerous,  but  I  thought  I  could 
fill  the  order  without  the  first  mob 
knowing  .  .  .  Someone  must  have 
talked.  Couldn't  let  me  get  away  with 
it,  I  guess.  They  have  to  keep  everyone 
in  line  .  .  .  Car  tried  to  lun  me  down  .  .  . 
Four  months  ago  .  .  .  Couldn't  stay  in 
Philadelphia;  New  York's  a  big  town. 
Had  enough  money  to  last  me  for  a 
while  .  .  .  Saw  those  two  guys  Thurs- 
day night.  Knew  it  was  no  good  .  .  . 
Nothing  I  can  do."  He  had  reached  the 
present;  it  was  the  end.  He  fell  silent, 
his  hands  still  spread  hopelessly  on  his 
knees. 

Ashley  stared  at  him  with  horror. 
"But  ..."  There  were  so  many  buts. 
"But  if  you  know  those  two  men  who 
have  been  follovA'ing  you  .  .  ." 

"No."  Gordon  shook  his  head.  "I 
never  saw  them  before  last  week.  They 
wouldn't  do  it  like  that.  They  bring 
guys  in  from  another  town."  He  might 
have  been  explaining  the  customs  of 
the  country  to  a  foreigner. 
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"But  why  don't  you  go  to  the  polit' 
You  haven't  anything  to  be  afraid 
from  them,  have  you?" 

"What  good  would  it  do?" 

"They'd  protect  you." 

"For  the  rest  of  my  life?  Like  thc| 
gangsters  that  went  to  the  police 
protection?    Shut   up  in  a  hotel  re 
somewhere.    And  even  then,  look  wli 
happened  to  Abe  Rcles.    No."   He  hi 
obviously  thought  it  ail  out.    "Besid 
there's  my  wife.    She's  still  got  the  \\ 
tory.   If  1  don't  make  any  trouble  they 
leave  her  alone." 

"If   you   don't   make   any   troubk 
Ashley  leaped  to  his  feet.    "You  me| 
if  you  let  them  kill  you." 

"What  can  I  do?"    It  wasn't  even 
question.    Gordon's  voice  was  so  Id 
Ashley  could  barely  hear  it.    "Toni^ 
that  fellow  spoke  to  me  on  the  bus. 
said    I    shouldn't    keep    them    wait!'] 
around  any  longer.    I  guess  they've 
a  car  on  the  corner  now.    I  just  wanti 
..."    He  looked  blindly  around  t| 
room.   "There  were  a  couple  of  thing 
just  wanted  to  do  first." 

NO!"  That  glance  around  the  ro 
made  Ashley  see  what  it  was  th 
was  so  familiar  to  him  about  this  apaJ 
ment:   the  bareness,  the  austere  neJl 
ncss   and   order.     It   was  just  like 
own;    no    one    had    ever    lived    theil 
either.    The  realization  made  Gordoij 
hopelessness    unbearably    personal, 
indictment  of  his  own  life,  of  himseH 
"Why  should  you  give  in  like  that?" 
cried  out.    "Why  should  you  make] 
ea.sy  for  them?" 

"Maybe  they'll  give  me  a  break." 

"How?" 

"They  won't  .   .   .    You  know  . 
They  won't  .  .  ."    Gordon  moved 
lips,  but  there  were  no  words  for  tl| 
unthinkable.   "They'll  just  kill  me." 
said  simply,  at  last. 

"You're  not  going.  I  won't  let  then 
It   was   as   though    it   were   no   longi 
Gordon   but   himself  that  Ashley  w[ 
trying  to  save. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I  don't  know.   I  just  won't  stand  f(l 
it,  that's  all."    His  anger  was  still  cuil 
ously  undirected.    He  meant,  all  thi| 
this  awful  resignation,  so  apparent 
everything  around   him.    Gordon  hi! 
never  even  bothered  to  put  up  curtail! 
in  the  months  he  had  lived  there;  \\ 
had  only  the  same  kind  of  cheap  rollij 
blinds  as  Ashley  had  in  his  own  apat 
ment.    Ashley  looked  at  the  telephorl 
on  a  chair  against  the  wall.  He  thougilip- 
again  of  the   police  and   instantly  rj 
inembercd  Lewis'  curt  voice:  "1  see. 
that  all?"    Gordon  was  probably  righjj 
there  was  no  help  there.   He  thought  (1 
that  gross,  loathsome  idiot  in  the  brow! 
suit,    waiting    on    the    street    outsidl 
knowing  he  was  going  to  kill  a  mai| 
knowing  he  could. 

"I  won't  let  them,"  Ashley  repcate 
furiously.  His  sense  of  protest  was  i 
much  for  himself  as  for  Gordon,  b 
cause  what  Gordon  had  said  was  tru  ll)e[ 
They  were  alike;  they  were  both  in  the 
different  ways  victims,  resigned  to  di 
feat.  But  Ashley's  rebellious  anger  ha 
at  last  found  a  point  of  focus.  The  ma 
waiting  on  the  street  outside  had  su< 
denly  come  to  represent  to  him  muc 
more  than  a  hired  killer.  The  who 
senseless  brutality  of  fate,  the  usele 
tragedy  of  Margery's  death,  everythiri 
that  had  beaten  Ashley  into  the  lifeles 
resigned  existence  of  these  last  twel\ 
months  seemed  compounded  in  thi 
single  man. 

"You  wait  here,"  he  said.  He  kne 
what  he  was  going  to  do.  He  wasn 
afraid  of  being  killed.  He  had  too  li 
tie  to  lose — nothing,  unless  he  did  fig! 
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00^  "Don't  leave  this  room,"  he  or- 
ded  Gordon.  He  was  sure  Gordon 
wc  d  obey;  his  will  was  too  far  weak- 
en   not  to. 

ie  closet  was  in  the  hall,  just  inside 
th<door,  as  it  was  in  his  own  apart- 
met.   He  found  at  once  what  he  was 
K  ing  for:  the  hat  Gordon  had  been 
ing  on  the  bus  tonight.  He  carried 
his  hand  until  he  was  clear  of  the 
'  man  in  the  downstairs  lobby  and 
i  put  it  on,  pulling  it  a  little  forward 
V  his  eyes,  before  stepping  out  into 
1  street.    He  hunched  his  shoulders 
lOUgh  in  fear,  keeping  close  to  the 
as  he  walked,  searching  the  length 
le  sidewalk  below  him  for  the  fa- 
il If  heavy-set  figure. 
e  was  in  luck;  the  man  seemed  to 
lone.    He  was  standing  far  down, 
(St  at  the  corner,  facing  Ashley's 
There  were  cars  parked  all  down 
hlock.    It  was  impossible  to  tell 
h  one  might  be  theirs,  the  car  in 
h  the  others — and  Ashley  knew  he 
be  prepared  for  others — would  be 
ing.    His  anger,  his  hatred  of  the 
seemed  to  grow  with  every  step 
)ok  toward  him.   He  looked  so  ob- 
ely  confident,  so  much  at  home, 
ing  there  on  a  city  street  for  some- 
he  had  scarcely  spoken  to,  whom 
ras  going  to  kill.    Ashley  remem- 
d  his  empty,  conceited  face  that 
•noon   in   the   lobby   of  the  office 
ling,  the  way  he  had  shrugged  and 
ed  away  after  that  exchange  of  sig- 
It  had  probably  been  at  that  mo- 
t  they   had    made    sure   of    their 
ake,  known  he  wasn't  Gordon, 
he  man  shifted  a  little  on  his  feet 
suddenly  withdrew  his  hands  from 
pockets.    He  had  caught  sight  of 
ley.    There   was   no   one   between 
fi;  the  opposite  sidewalk  was  de- 
id;  but  there  were  still  people  going 
e  from  the  bars,  out  walking  their 
;,  on  Third  Avenue.    Ashley  was 
ved  to  see  them.  He  needed  people 
what  he  intended  to  do,  ordinary 
ble  who  would  be  shocked  by  vio- 
e,  who  would  scream  and  form  a 
vd  around  a  fight  and  call  the  po- 
If  he  made  enough  of  it,  the  po- 
would  have  to  take  them  both  in. 
ess  than  twenty  yards  divided  them 
Ashley  walked  on,  his  shoulders 
ched,  his  head  down.    It  was  all 
t.   He  was  sure  now  from  the  oth- 
careless  attitude  that  he  still  took 
for  Gordon.   Only  ten  more  yards. 
anger  inside  him  was  like  the  feel 
I  gun — hard,  solid  and  dangerous. 

E  HAD  been  counting  on  their 
overconfidence.  As  it  happened,  he 
underestimated  it.  As  Ashley 
hed  him,  the  man  gave  him  barely 
ance;  he  jerked  his  head  sharply  to 
side  as  though  telling  Ashley  to  fol- 
and  then  half  turned  away. 
,shley  acted  on  the  instinct  of  fury. 
leaped  forward  and  brought  his 
across  and  down,  with  his  whole 
[ht  behind  it,  on  the  corner  of  the 
.'s  jaw,  just  below  the  ear.  He  felt 
impact  of  the  blow  all  down  his 
,  heard  a  harsh  choking  cry  and 
;,  as  the  other  slid  away  from  him, 
led  in  and  hit  him  again  and  again, 
le  eyes,  the  mouth,  any  part  of  the 
!  he  could  reach, 
was  like  hitting  a  sandbag,  solid 
heavy  and  unyielding.  The  man 
the  blows  with  a  kind  of  massive 
fference.  As  Ashley  swung  at  him 
,  he  moved  aside  and  caught  him 
the  collar  with  one  hand  while  the 
slid  up  over  Ashley's  face,  the 
ii  spread   fingers   gouging   for   his 
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Ashley  to  twist  away  in  time,  so  that 
the  other's  knee  struck  him  harmlessly 
on  the  thigh.  It  gave  him  an  instant's 
advantage;  the  man  had  stepped  back, 
releasing  his  hold,  so  that  he  could  chop 
Ashley  down  as  Ashley  doubled  over 
from  the  expected  pain.  His  hand  was 
raised  to  do  it,  the  palm  rigidly  ex- 
tended, like  the  blade  of  an  ax. 

There  was  a  sudden  light  in  Ashley's 
eyes,  and  he  heard  the  roar  of  a  starting 
car  as  it  swung  away  from  the  curb 
across  Third  Avenue  and  around  the 
corner  toward  him.  Then  someone,  a 
woman,  screamed.  Ashley  threw  him- 
self forward  under  the  other  man's 
arm  and  drove  his  fist  into  his  stomach. 

He  felt  the  man's  weight  like  a  top- 
pling wall  against  him,  and,  to  save 
himself,  grabbed  him  by  the  shoulders 
and  hung  on.  The  gross,  heavy  face 
was  a  few  inches  from  his  own  as  the 
man  struggled  in  his  grip.  He  saw  the 
sudden  terror  in  the  flat,  brown  eyes 
before  he  heard  the  shots  from  the  car. 
The  body  pressed  against  his  own 
leaped  convulsively  in  his  arms;  some- 
thing wrenched  at  his  shoulder,  and 
they  went  down  together,  falling  across 
the  sidewalk. 

THE  light  had  gone,  and  the  gather- 
ing screams  had  merged  into  one — 
a  high  metallic  scream.  Ashley  tried  to 
draw  free  of  the  inanimate  weight  on 
top  of  him  and  crawl  away.  The  pain 
in  his  shoulder  was  like  a  hideous  lie, 
impossible  to  believe;  there  couldn't 
be  pain  like  this.  He  stopped  crawling 
and  lay  still. 

The  sound  of  the  crash  seemed  to 
jar  right  through  him:  the  first  grind- 
ing tear  of  metal,  then  the  shrill,  suc- 
ceeding thunder  as  the  car  ricocheted 
from  side  to  side  down  the  street  to  its 
final,  crumpled  stop.  Ashley  tried  again 
to  raise  himself  to  his  knees.  He  had 
suddenly  understood  that  high  metallic 
scream;  it  was  a  police  siren. 

And  then  someone's  hands  were  on 
his  chest,  lifting  him,  turning  him  onto 
his  back.  For  an  instant  it  seemed  quite 
dark.  And  then  he  saw  Lewis'  face 
leaning  over  him.    "You  hurt  bad?" 

There  were  people  all  around  now. 

"My  shoulder."  Ashley  raised  his 
head.  What  had  happened  to  his  en- 
emy? Had  it  all  been  useless?  "Where 
is  he?   Did  you  get  him?"  he  asked. 

"They  did.  His  own  boys.  You 
hauled  him  between  you  and  their  car 
just  as  they  fired.  We  got  them,  though. 
What  are  you,  crazy  or  something? 
What  were  you  trying  to  do?"  There 
was  a  curious  gentleness  in  Lewis' 
voice. 

"I  think  I  can  move  now."  The  pain 
was  fading,  giving  way  to  merciful 
numbness  all  down  his  side,  after  the 
first  tearing  impact  of  the  bullet. 

"You  stay  where  you  are  until  the 
ambulance  gets  here."  Lewis  shook  his 
head  with  that  same  gentle  wonder. 
"Why  don't  you  leave  these  things  to 
the  police?"  he  asked.  "What  do  you 
think  we're  for?" 

"When  I  called  you,  you  said  .  .  . 
You  didn't  seem  to  be  doing  very 
much." 

"What  did  you  want?  A  complete 
report?  We  knew  what  we  were  doing. 
We've  been  tailing  those  boys  ever  since 
we  got  your  tip,  ever  since  they  started 
after  Gordon."  He  shook  his  head 
again  as  he  stood  up  to  make  way  for 
the  intern  at  Ashley's  side.  "You're  go- 
ing to  be  all  right  now." 

Ashley  smiled.  "Sure,"  he  said  cheer- 
fully, "sure,  I'm  going  to  be  all  right." 
He  had  never  been  so  certain  of  any- 
thing before.  It  was  incredible  how 
good  it  felt  to  be  alive  again.    .▲,.▲..▲. 
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STURDY—  brown  Mocfront  with 
Pillowfit  construction.  Mans- 
fields  from  $9.95  to  $14.95. 


aildojj  S^l 

How  come  your  feet  don't  feel  the  tiring  pavements  any  more? 

Because  you  are  now  walking  in  Mansfield  PiUowfits — 
the  shoe  with  foam  rubber  built  right  into  the  sole!  The  most 
comfortable  shoe  that  ever  came  out  of  the  brain  of  man. 

What  sensational  new  comfort !  What  a  shoe ! 

Ask  your  Mansfield  dealer  to  show  you  Mansfield  PiUowfits. 

Mansfields 

By  the  makers  of  BOSTONIANS 


©Bostonian  Shoes,  Whitman.  Mass. 
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Pocket  Secretary 
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On9  remembered — long  lasting — this  Christmas  give  a  gift  that  is  really 
appreciated  and  long  remembered.  Distinctive  leather  goods  by  Rolfs 

possess  a  long-lasting  beauty  that  recalls  the  happy 
occasion  again  and  again.  You're  always  right  with  Rolfs  ! 
At  Better  Stores  Everywhere 

.Creators     of     Distinctive     Personal     Leather     Goods 

330     FIFTH     AVENUE,    NEW     YORK     1,    NEW     YORK 

'^^Swfef'^  Division   of   Amity   Leather   Products   Co. 
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CHARLES    HAWES 

<tt    4y  father  looked  at  my  mother.   ''You  should  get  a  watch  too,  Rose,"  he  said,  "or  something" 


The  Gold  Watch 


By  SAMUEL  ELKIN 

Voliicr^S   SHORT   SHORT 


USUALLY  my  father  would  be  sitting  in  the 
living  room  reading  his  paper,  waiting  for 
, ,,  my  mother  to  call  him  into  the  kitchen  for 

upper.  But  that  night,  when  I  got  home  from 
ork,  he  wasn't  in  the  living  room,  or  anywhere 
:lse  in  the  house,  either.  So  I  washed  my  hands 
nd  face,  sat  down  at  the  kitchen  table  and  asked 
ly  mother  where  Pop  was.  She  looked  at  me, 
linked,  and  said,  "He  isn't  here?"  I  shook  my 
head  and  said,  "Maybe  he's  still  at  the  store,"  be- 
icause  sometimes  he  had  things  to  talk  over  with 
the  other  salespeople.  But  she  shrugged  and  I 
figured  she  was  sore  about  something.  She  usually 
'was  on  Fridays. 

I  finished  the  chicken  soup.   My  mother  brought 
me  a  plate  of  gefiillte  fish.   "None  for  me.  Ma,"  1 
said,  and  that  brought  on  our  usual  Friday-night 
argument. 
"What  did  you  have  for  lunch?"  she  asked. 
"Nothing,  Ma.    You  know  I  don't  like  fish." 
"Why  not?    Who  ever  heard  of  anybody  not 
liking  fish?" 
"I  did.    Me." 

So  I  took  some  and  fiddled  around  with  it.  I  was 
taking  my  second  nibble  when  the  door  opened 
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and  my  father  stepped  into  the  house.  I  didn't  hear 
him  come  up  the  stairs. 

We  live  on  the  second  floor  of  a  two-family 
house.  To  get  to  our  apartment  you  have  to  walk 
up  some  twenty  creaky,  wooden  stairs  that  an- 
nounce your  coming  long  before  you  get  there.  So 
1  thought  it  was  funny  that  I  hadn't  heard  my  fa- 
ther coming.  But  when  I  saw  his  face  I  knew  he 
couldn't  have  walked  up.   He  must  have  floated. 

His  face  was  flushed.  There  was  a  light  in  his 
eyes,  and  about  his  lips  a  curious,  smiling  quality, 
as  though  it  had  been  painted  there.  Even  my 
mother  noticed  it,  which  was  unusual  because  on 
Fridays — with  my  mother  in  the  kitchen  all  day 
long — a  stranger  could  walk  into  the  house  and 
steal  all  the  furniture,  and  my  mother  would  never 
have  noticed. 

"Pop,"  I  said.   "You've  been  drinking." 

He  blinked.  "Don't  be  silly.  I  haven't  been 
drinking."  But  then  his  black  eyebrows  went  up 
slightly  and  his  head  cocked  down  to  the  side  just 
a  bit.  "Well,  maybe  I  have  been  drinking,"  he  said, 
and  his  voice  dropped  softly.  "But  something  a  lot 
better  than  schnapps." 

He  raised  his  left  arm  and  pulled  back  the  sleeve 
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of  his  coat,  and  there  on  his  wrist  was  a  watch,  a 
handsome  yellow-gold  wrist  watch. 

I  examined  it.  It  was  a  beauty.  "Where'd  you 
get  it?" 

"In  the  store,"  my  father  said. 

"How  much  you  pay  for  it?" 

"Nothing.  They  gave  it  to  me." 

I  looked    at  my  father.   "Who  gave  it  to  you?" 

'The  salespeople,"  he  said. 

"For  what?" 

"Twenty-five  years  in  the  store." 

I  stared  at  my  father.  And  then  I  began  to  laugh, 
but  cut  it  abruptly  when  my  mother  nudged  me. 

I  was  startled  for  a  moment.  But  then  1  said, 
"Giving  him  a  gold  watch.    Pop,  of  all  people." 

My  father  shook  his  head.  "I  know  what  you're 
thinking,"  he  said.    "But  it's  not  like  that  at  all." 

I  smiled.  "Come  on.  Pop,  you  used  to  laugh  at 
these  things  yourself." 

My  father  sighed,  nodding.  "It's  true.  I 
laughed."    He  sat  down  opposite  me  at  the  table. 

"Sure,"  I  said,  and  almost  broke  into  laughter 
again.   "Did  you  get  your  walking  papers,  too?" 

The  same  smile  drifted  across  my  father's  lips. 
"You  don't  understand,  do  you?" 

"Sure  I  understand.  They  gave  you  a  gold  watch 
after  twenty-five  years  of  service." 

"Yes,"  my  father  said,  his  eyes  settling  on  the 
watch.  "It  cost  them  eighty  dollars.  And  each  one 
gave  eight  dollars  out  of  his  own  pocket."  His  voice 
was  very  soft,  musical,  as  he  glanced  up  at  me,  and 
a  sudden  wave  of  feelings  for  which  I  had  no  words 
swept  over  me. 

"It's  true  1  used  to  laugh  when  I  read  these 
things,"  my  father  went  on,  the  smile  still  on  his 
lips.  "A  man  working  all  his  life  in  one  place  and 
then  being  given  a  watch,  as  if  to  make  up  for  all 
the  sweat  and  disappointment  and  struggle."  He 
sighed  again,  his  eyes  warm,  glowing;  and  suddenly 
I  remembered  my  father  pointing  out  an  item  to 
me  in  the  papers,  a  few  days  ago,  about  a  man  who 
had  worked  thirty  years  in  one  place  and  had  been 
given  a  gold  watch,  together  with  his  retirement 
papers.  1  had  laughed  at  it.  But  my  father  hadn't 
laughed  that  time.  "It's  not  funny,"  he  had  said. 
"It's  sad." 

I  thought  about  him  saying  that  now.  And  I 
thought  about  him  working  twenty-five  years  in 
one  place.  Twenty-five  years!  One  quarter  of  a 
century!  All  of  my  lifetime,  and  then  some.  A 
world  changed  many  times  in  twenty-five  years. 
But  not  for  him.  Every  morning  my  father  got  up 
at  the  same  time,  walked  down  the  same  street, 
stepped  into  the  same  place — day  after  week  after 
year.   Twenty-five  long,  long  years  in  one  place. 

"But  it  isn't  the  watch,  you  see,"  my  father  said 
slowly,  as  though  he  were  thinking  aloud,  as  though 
I  weren't  even  there  in  the  room.  "It's  the  ten 
people  in  the  store.  Ten  people  I  work  with,  day 
after  day.  and  all  of  them  taking  eight  dollars  out 
of  their  own  pockets  to  give  me  some  of  their 
friendship  and  understanding."  He  paused,  and 
his  eyes  shifted  from  mine  to  some  point  beyond 
me.  "Their  understanding,"  he  said  softly,  nod- 
ding slowly,  and  the  room  suddenly  became  so 
warm,  so  hushed,  I  could  sense  the  beating  of  my 
own  heart. 

And  then  I  noticed  my  mother  standing  in  front 
of  the  stove,  looking  over  at  my  father.  I  saw  a 
flush  on  her  cheeks  and  a  smile  on  her  lips,  almost 
like  the  smile  on  my  father's  face.  She  went  over 
to  my  father  and  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  My 
father  turned  his  head  and  looked  up  into  my 
mother's  eyes.  Then  my  father,  the  soft  little  smile 
still  on  his  lips,  said,  "You  should  get  a  watch  too. 
Rose."  Then  he  sighed,  adding,  "Or  something." 

I  didn't  move  a  muscle  for  I  don't  know  how 
long.  Then  I  stood  up  and  went  from  the  kitchen 
into  the  living  room  and  sat  down.  I  felt  warm. 
I  felt  a  wonderful  kind  of  warmness — a  really 
good  feeling  ot  w.umness  as  I  sat  there  and  re- 
membered that  small  moment  in  the  kitchen  of  a 
two-family  house — my  mother  looking  down  at  my 
father,  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  their  eyes  on 
each  other,  with  that  same  curious,  smiling  quality 
on  both  their  faces;  when  ten  people  in  a  store  had 
given  them,  and  me,  some  friendship  and  under- 
standing. 
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what  a  wonderful  gift 


GIVE  JOHNNIE  WALKER... the  gift  of  quality  that  people  of  good  taste  choose  for  otF 
people  of  good  taste.  Johnnie  Walker  Blended  Scotch  Whisky  is  distilled  and  botded  in  Scotia 
...  the  same  high  quality  the  world  over.  Red  Label. . .  Black  Label. . .  both  86.8  Proof.  Canada  L 
Ginger  Ale,  Inc.,  Neiu  York,  N.  Y.,  Sole  Importer. 


Johnnie  ^j^lker 


Blended  Scotch  Whisl 


Uncommon 

Colds 


Ivered  broto  and  twitching  note 


NO  ONE  really  believes  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  "the  common  cold." 
Every  sufiFerer  feels  his  cold  is  an  individ- 
ual disease  with  extraordinary  powers  to 
create  unique  personal  torture.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  a  scientific  fact  that  all  colds  are 
recognizable  by  certain  common  symp- 
toms: a  heavy  head,  congested  nasal  pas- 
sages, slight  fever,  watery  eyes,  muscular 
aches  and  painS  and  a  general  suspicion 
that  mind  and  body  have  dissolved  a  hith- 
erto rather  pleasant  partnership. 

There  are  probably  as  many  students  of 
colds  as  there  are  handkerchiefs,  but  few 
are  as  clear-eyed  as  photographer  Alfred 
Gescheidt.  The  results  of  Mr.  Gescheidt's 
researches  into  the  subject  appear  on  this 
page.  "What  you  are  faced  with  here,"  he 
says,  "are  not  subjective  interpretations 
but  an  actual  visualization  of  the  disease." 

A  conscientious  scientist,  Gescheidt 
wastes  no  time  while  he  studies.  When 
last  seen,  he  was  attired  in  bathrobe  and 
slippers,  hurrying  toward  an  aspirin  and 
a  good  hot  tub.  AAA 


Head  aches  and  templeg  throb 


Eyes  heavy-lidded  and  watery 


Clogged  nasal  passages — head  feels  stuffed 


PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  COLLIERS  BY  ALFRED  GESCHEIDT 
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Sq^guard  Jbm 


Christinas  racketeers  wangle  money  in  manyi 


ESTABLISHED  American  charities  are  rat 
among  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  loi 
range  constructive  care  they  give  the  afflict 
handicapped,  destitute  and  unfortunate  is  probal 
unsurpassed  in  any  other  country.  Americans,  I 
are  generous  in  their  support  of  worthy  caui 
particularly  at  Christmastime. 

Yet  this  year,  as  in  other  years,  generous  give] 
will  be  gypped  and  worth-while  causes  crippled  \\ 
outright  racketeers  and  by  borderline  chariti; 
which  give  a  modicum  of  aid  and  consume  tl| 
lion's  share  of  receipts  in  overhead. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  after  extensive  r] 
search,  has  estimated  that  we  give  over  $1,501 
000,000  a  year  to  charity,  excluding  convention| 
educational  and  religious  causes.  Many  millioi 
of  this  total — some  say  $50,000,000 — go  down 
drain  in  reply  to  fraudulent  or  unworthy  appeals 
yuletide,  when  our  resistance  is  weakest  and  ttj 
phony  appeals  are  at  their  highest  pressure. 

We  like  to  help  others,  but  we  don't  like  to 
taken  advantage  of.  Those  who  have  been  burn^ 
are  apt  to  reject  all  appeals.  There's  no  reason  fi 
such  an  extreme.  With  a  combination  of  generosii 
and  common  sense  you  can  safeguard  your  Chris] 
mas  giving  this  year  and  any  year.   Here  are  ttj 
facts  about  honesty  and  crookedness  in  yuleti 
giving. 

Christmas  racketeers  use  many  and  varied  ai 
peals  to  wangle  money  from  the  guileless  publii 

They  capitalize  on  "needy  and  underprivilegel 
children"  in  cities  distant  from  where  they  circi] 
late  their  begging  circulars. 

They  set  up  fraudulent  organizations,  claimin] 
to  help  veterans. 

They  try  to  infringe  on  known  organizatior] 
which  aid  the  sick,  by  sending  out  bogus  Chris 
mas  seals. 

They  send  out  phony  solicitors  wearing  unifortrj 
and  bearing  names  somewhat  similar  to  reputab 
organizations. 

They  flood  the  mails  with  literature  about  a 
obscure  hospital  or  orphanage  which  unwittinglj 
lends  its  name,  the  institution  getting  a  pittance  c 
5  or  10  per  cent,  the  promoters  gobbling  up  the  res 

They  put  on  high-pressure  telephone  campaigc 
in  the  name  of  Christmas  charity  of  one  sort  or  ar 
other,  sending  out  messengers  to  collect  imm«| 
diately. 

They  place  phony  Santa  Clauses  on  outlyin] 
business  corners,  where  police  are  few,  to  get  a  101 
per  cent  steal  from  the  public. 

Many  schemes  are  based  on  public  sympathy  fc 
the  blind  and  the  handicapped  and  for  preventin 
child  delinquency. 

The  experience  of  Chicago  is  typical.  For  21 
years  Jesse  A.  Jacobs  has  directed  the  subscriptions 
investigating  committee  of  the  Chicago  Associ£ 
tion  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  his  main  jo 
being  to  separate  the  good  from  the  bad  in  ap 
peals  to  the  public  for  funds.  He  answers  2,00 
calls  a  month  for  information  about  outfits  solicii 
ing  charity  gifts. 

"A  great  many  of  those  I  am  asked  about  ar 
questionable,  to  say  the  least,"  Jacobs  told  m< 
"They  are  either  downright  phony,  needless  o 
wasteful;  in  any  case  unwarranted,  and  withoi 
moral  right  to  solicit  the  public.  Of  course,  peopl 
only  call  us  when  in  doubt;  that's  why  we  get  fe< 
queries  about  known  charitable  agencies.  It's 
pretty  good  indication  that  a  person  giving  to  a 
unknown  agency  runs  a  good  chance  of  throwin 
his  money  away." 
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oliday  Handmit 


By  WILLIAM  F. 
McDERMOTT 


,1  generous  but  guileless  folks.    Make  siu'e  your  gifts  this  year  go  to  worthy  causes 
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Chicago  gives  approximately  $130,000,000  a 
car  to  reputable  charities;  Jacobs  estimates  an  ad- 
"1  itional  $25,000,000  is  handed  over  to  "weak,  du- 
licating  or  fraudulent  organizations,"  of  which 
5,000,000  is  disbursed  at  Christmastime  in  re- 
ponse  to  smooth,  deceptive  appeals.  Apply  Chi- 
ago's  experience  on  a  national  scale,  and  you  have 

yuletide  loss  of  many,  many  millions. 

The  Christmas  take  of  beggars  is  highly  profit- 
ible,  if  the  numbers  who  invade  the  shopping  ave- 
lues,  hang  around  the  depots  or  park  on  the  fringe 
»f  night-club  and  theater  areas  during  the  Christ- 
nas  season  are  an  indication.  Some  of  the  sidewalk 
nendicants  are  really  handicapped  but  take  a  free 
ide  on  their  misfortunes,  while  others  are  down- 
ight  frauds — able-bodied  men  and  women  who 
imulate  affliction. 

This  racketeering  is  nothing  new.  During  the 
lepression  years,  when  individuals  and  organiza- 
ions  contributed  Christmas  baskets  by  the  thou- 
ands  in  communities  throughout  the  country,  even 
his  necessary  and  altruistic  program  was  cor- 
upted.  Unsupervised  distribution  of  the  baskets 
obbed  the  deserving  and  set  the  stage  for  sharpies 
0  make  a  miniature  racket  out  of  yuletide  alms. 

In  1936  a  group  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  inaugu- 
ated  a  Christmas  basket  program  against  the  judg- 

ent  and  advice  of  established  local  charitable  and 
social  agencies.  Out  of  a  population  of  82.000 
there  were  6,500  requests  for  the  baskets  of  food 
and  clothing.  On  checking,  it  was  found  that  al- 
most half  of  the  requests  were  duplications,  from 
amilies  who  either  wouldn't  settle  for  one  basket 
or  el.se  wanted  to  sell  the  extra  ones  for  cash.  When 

e  basket  programs  were  at  their  height  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  when  cities  didn't  have 
the  means  to  check  the  requests,  a  large  percentage 
of  the  gifts  went  astray. 
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The  Racket  at  its  Peak 

As  a  reporter  for  many  years  on  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  covering  in  part  welfare  activities,  I 
came  in  close  contact  with  organized  philanthropies, 
writing  about  their  services,  needs  and  problems.  I 
also  directed  for  several  years  the  paper's  Neediest 
Families  Fund,  which  at  Christmastime  used  to  un- 
dertake the  annual  support  of  100  poverty-stricken 
families. 

I  saw  the  basket  racketeering  at  its  peak.  I  recall 
an  instance  where  a  Chicago  woman  went  to  the 
police.  "I've  been  gypped!"  she  complained.  "The 
woman  across  the  hall  got  seven  baskets  and  I  only 
got  six."  She  was  one  of  the  charity  cheats  who 
waited  up  for  the  various  Santa  Clauses  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  and  as  a  basket  was  received  and  the 
donor  thanked,  it  was  shoved  under  the  bed  and 
the  watch  started  anew. 

On  another  occasion,  a  seedily  dressed  old  lady 
was  given  a  Christmas  basket  by  one  of  Chicago's 
best-known  church  settlements,  Erie  Neighbor- 
hood House.  A  volunteer  worker  spotted  the  lady 
struggling  with  the  heavy  basket. 

"Let  me  drive  you  and  your  gift  home,"  he  said, 
shouldering  the  load. 

"Just  take  it  to  the  curb,"  she  said.  "I've  got  a 
taxi  waiting." 

Today,  of  course,  with  the  vast  relief  programs 
in  effect,  and  with  the  change  in  the  nation's  econ- 
omy, the  need  for  Christmas  baskets  has  practi- 
cally vanished. 

Time  was  when  inadequate  charity  meant 
thousands  of  families  would  actually  be  hungry  at 
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Christmas — and  the  rest  of  the  year,  too.  But 
never  in  history  has  care  of  the  poor's  actual  phys- 
ical needs  been  so  well  provided  for  as  now. 

With  this  situation  in  mind,  charity  and  social 
workers  are  scoring  striking  successes  in  directing 
season's-giving  impulses  into  additional  channels. 
The  Christmas  handout  has  been  turned  into  a 
year-round  affair,  benefiting  innumerable  unfortu- 
nates who  make  a  deserving  appeal  to  the  heart. 
In  co-operation  with  the  Community  Chests  and 
Councils  of  America,  numerous  cities  and  towns 
throughout  America  have  set  up  special  Christmas 
bureaus,  committees  and  councils.  Each  of  them 
serves  as  the  local  clearinghouse  for  needy  and  de- 
serving cases  and  projects,  prevents  duplication  of 
gifts,  publicizes  the  wisdom  of  giving  for  perma- 
nent results,  dramatizes  yuletide  philanthropy  with 
causes  that  are  both  colorful  and  arresting,  and 
educates  the  public  to  make  contributions  in  a  way 
that  will  not  pauperize  the  recipients. 

In  Springfield  the  requests  for  baskets  dwindled 
through  the  years  so  that  the  program,  at  the  con- 


tinued suggestion  of  Community  Chest  and  other 
agencies,  was  abandoned  in  1944.  In  its  place 
there  had  been  a  gradual  substitution  of  worthy 
projects  of  lasting  value,  taking  the  place  of  the 
one-shot  Christmas  benevolence.  Yuletide  giving 
didn't  dry  up;  instead  it  increased.  Here  are  some 
examples  of  recent  Christmas  project  achievements 
in  that  city: 

Three  wheel  chairs  furnished  to  crippled  chil- 
dren; a  modern  range  given  the  impoverished 
widowed  mother  of  seven  children;  a  hearing  aid 
provided  a  destitute  middle-aged  woman  who  cares 
for  her  invalid  mother;  a  sand  box  supplied  the 
children  of  a  school  for  cripples;  badly  needed 
dental  work  arranged  for  poor  youngsters;  equip- 
ment donated  for  the  tool  shop  of  a  detention 
home;  and  a  violin  bought  for  the  talented  young 
daughter  of  a  needy  family,  enabling  her  to  enter 
the  high-school  orchestra. 

These  are  samples  of  scores  of  helpful  aids  and 
services  provided  the  needy  at  Christmas  in  Spring- 
field.  Many  clubs  and  organizations,  churches,  in- 
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The  little  old  lady  had  a  taxi  waiting  while  she  picked  up  her  basket 
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Next  Week  in  Collier  ^s 


Small  Town 
Christmas 


Camden,  Maine,  is  a  happy  town  and 
In  the  holiday  season  is  filled  with 
the  spirit  and  beauty  traditional  to 
all    America.     Illustrated    in    color 


Dream  of  the 
Black  Horse 

By  JOSEPH  PETRACCA 


The  latest  addition  to  the  popular  stories  about  Joey,  Mama  and 
Papa.  Mama  has  a  strange  dream  and  she  hurries  to  Mrs.  Ferrante 
to  have  it  explained.  What  she  learns  provokes  a  household  crisis 
involving  the  neighbors,  too.  Another  heart-warming  work  of  fiction 
by  a  talented  writer  who  has  become  a  favorite  of  Collier's  readers 


For  added  enjoyment,  three  more  fine  stories 
plus  another  great  Collier* s  short  short 


GARY  COOPER 


How*d  you  like  to  go  spear-fishing 
in  the  South  Pacific  with  a  new  ex- 
pert? While  on  movie  location  in 
Samoa,  the  star  spent  every  spare 
moment  in  the  water  with  a  spear 
gun.  You'll  see  why  he  described 
the  stop  as  a  fisherman's  paradise 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE 

AMERICA'S 

NEW 
DREADFUL 
WEAPON 


dividuals  and  societies  undertook  and 
carried  through  special  holiday  projects 
assigned  to  them.  Inevitably  they 
began  to  support  some  of  these  en- 
terprises the  year  round.  Christmas 
giving — in  the  real  Christmas  spirit — 
tends  to  become  a  steady  habit  in- 
stead of  a  seasonal  indulgence.  It 
holds  true  throughout  the  nation.  Here 
are  some  of  the  recent  reports  of  other 
cities,  showing  how  they  have  matured 
in  their  attitudes  toward  Christmas 
charities. 

In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal-Constitution and  the  Atlanta  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  collaborated  in 
a  unique  toy  distribution  center,  set  up 
like  a  store,  where  more  than  14,000 
needy  youngsters,  accompanied  by  their 
parents,  made  selections  of  toys,  cloth- 
ing, fruit  and  candy,  as  on  a  shopping 
expedition.  The  idea  was  to  make 
Christmas  observance  as  nearly  normal 
as  possible  for  the  underprivileged 
families. 

The  Example  of  Chicago 

A  Christmas  clearinghouse  has  been 
maintained  by  the  Welfare  Council  of 
Metropolitan  Chicago  for  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  a  registration  file 
to  avoid  duplication  of  giving  and  of 
channeling  the  traditional  Christmas 
generosity  into  useful  service.  It  has 
had  remarkable  results  in  turning 
haphazard,  disjointed  and  wasteful, 
although  well-intentioned,  Christmas 
giving  into  worth-while  achievements 
that  have  won  the  heart  of  the  city. 


Hundreds  of  cases  of  enduring  ber 
might  be  cited,  such  as  the  donatiot 
5,000  toys  by  a  manufacturer  to 
tlement  houses;  girls'  clubs  furnish 
bedspreads,  curtains  and  rugs  to  sec 
of  impoverished  shut-ins;  the  gift  c 
complete  outfit  of  paints,  brushes 
easels  by  an   individual  to  a  cripj   ^ 
artist;  and  a  collection  taken  by  a 
dergarten  to  provide  a  radio  for  an  a 
invalid.      Cash     gifts     are    chanm 
through  social  agencies  so  that  n^  *■, 
families  can   do  their  own  Christ 
shopping. 

Gifts  of  ice  and  roller  skates,  sl( 
baseball  equipment,  dolls  and  doll  b 
blank  scrapbooks,  scooters,  and  cowl 
and  cowgirl  outfits  were  made  to  so 
of  children  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wiscon 
by  youngsters  and  adults  of  more  p: 
perous  households  and  especially 
fraternal,  spiritual  and  civic  organ 
tions.  For  the  older  needy,  they 
clothing,  magazine  subscriptions,  rai 
and  record  players.  Families  which 
served  aid  but  would  never  reque; 
were  sought  out  and  made  the  glad 
cipients  of  the  good  will  of  others. 

In  St.  Louis,  health  welfare  ; 
recreation  agencies  are  representei 
the  city-wide  yuletide  benevolence 
gram,  in  which  churches  also  shi' 
Many  novel  gifts  turn  up.  A  coll 
group  gave  $300  worth  of  athl 
equipment  to  seven  community  cent 
where  it  is  proclaimed  "Christmas  I 
has  been  every  day  since."  A  den 
gave  full  professional  care,  as  a  Chi 
mas  gift  through  the  bureau,  to  an  a, 
blind  woman  who  had  lost  all  her  tej 
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"Let's  make  a  fresh  start,  Pookie. 
Beginning  with  the  diamond 
brooch  and  the  green  convertible" 


JOHN  RUQI 
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'Couldn't  I  just  open  it  and  peek? 
IMI  toss  all  night  wonderin'  if 
it's  got  anything  valuable  in  it" 


LARRY  REYNOLDS 


b  gave  a  typewriter  to  a  man  bed- 
with  arthritis  (he  was  able  to 
ne  partially  self-supporting  by  its 

ittle  Girl  Scouts  made  gifts  to  aged 
infirm  people,  and  sent  clothing 
to  children  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
University  of  Washington  Faculty 
|s  Club  gave  funds  for  recreational 
Anient  for  the  Spastic  Preschool 
Clinic.  Among  other  cities  with 
al  agency  services  for  enduring 
Jtmas  giving  are  Cleveland;  Bloom- 
in,  Indiana;  Los  Angeles;  Indianap- 
Milwaukee;  Newark;  Pasadena;  St. 

[i;  Scranton;  New  York  City;  Syra- 
and  Winston-Salem.  Communities 
ndividuals,  when  they  know  how, 
prove  the  overwhelming  strength 
meaning  of  the  Christmas  spirit, 
ere  are  some  do's  and  don't's  which 
help  make  your  Christmas  giving 
merely  a  handout,  very  often 
ed,  but  a  real,  lasting,  satisfying 
ivement  in  human  betterment: 


Do  give  with  your  head  as  well  as 
your  heart.  Use  the  same  care  in 
giving  that  you  do  in  spending. 

Do  give  where  you  know  your  gift 
will  do  good;  an  established  agency 
in  your  community,  like  Protestant, 
Catholic  or  Jewish  charities,  the 
Salvation  Army  or  Volunteers  of 
America,  Boy  or  Girl  Scouts,  is  far 
preferable  for  receiving  and  dis- 
bursing your  gift  than  your  giving 
it  direct,  unless  you  personally 
know  the  recipient. 

Don't  seek  the  "thrill"  of  seeing 
your  gift  received  by  the  needy.  It 
may  humiliate  or  embarrass  the  re- 
cipient, if  an  individual  or  family; 
and  if  children  are  involved,  it 
tends  to  destroy  their  self-respect 
and  their  respect  for  their  parents. 

Don't  give  to  beggars  on  the  street. 
Many   are   fakes;   others   can   get 
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needed  assistance  from  established 
agencies. 

5.  Don'l  respond  to  telephone  appeals 
for  contributions,  unless  you  per- 
sonally know  both  the  project  and 
the  solicitor.  The  wires  hum  with 
all  sorts  of  shady  appeals;  swift  col- 
lections are  usually  the  key  to  a 
fraud. 

6.  Do  throw  mail  appeals,  including 
individual  begging  letters,  into  the 
wastebaskct  unless  you  know  the 
project  or  the  individual.  Vast  lists 
of  generous  people  throughout  the 
United  States  have  been  assembled 
for  commercial  purposes,  and 
names  are  for  sale  by  the  thousand 
to  any  who  will  buy.  Phony  chari- 
ties send  out  a  flood  of  Christmas 
appeals,  beautifully  worded  and  il- 
lustrated, every  year. 

7.  Don't  pay  attention  to  the  list  of 
"sponsors"  on  a  strange  Christmas 
letterhead  or  folder  appeal.  Their 
names  may  have  been  fraudulently 
secured,  or  sometimes  prominent 
names  are  used  outright,  without 
the  permission  or  knowledge  of  the 
parties. 

8.  Do  give  money  anonymously  for 
unfortunate  families  at  Christmas, 
but  give  through  agencies  which 
will  locate  the  families  and  handle 
the  funds  for  you. 

9.  Do  contact  your  local  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce  when  in  doubt  about  a 
local  appeal;  if  you  don't  know 
anything  about  a  mail  appeal  com- 
ing from  a  distant  city,  discard  it 
with  good  con.science. 

10.  Do  give  graciously  and  generously, 
as  well  as  intelligently,  and  you 
will  get  as  much  Christmas  enjoy- 
ment the  year  round  as  the  fortu- 
nate beneficiaries  of  the  tokens  of 
your  good  will.  -^  -^  -^ 


BETTER  THAN  BEER? ' 


With  an  open  bottle  and  an  open  mind 

you  can  answer  that  question  tonight! 


At  Carling's  we  brew  both  beer  and 
ale — and  each  is  mighty  popular. 
But  more  and  more  people  are  telling 
us  Carling's  Red  Cap  Ale  gives  them 
more  pleasure  than  any  beer  they 
ever  tasted.  They  say  it's  light  and 
dry  as  the  smoothest  beer,  yet  with 


that  extra  flavor — that  "heart"  which 
only  a  fine  ale  can  provide.  They  call 
it  the  "light-hearted"  ale. 

Tonight,  why  not  try  it  yourself? 
See  whether  you  are  one  of  those  who 
find  Carling's  Red  Cap  Ale  tastes 
even  better  than  beer! 


BETTER  THAN  BEER?  TRY  CARLING'S  RED  CAP  ALE  AND  SEE! 
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$3.50 

It  billir  liilirs 

Carefully  chosrn  grain 
patterni  —  gold  fllled 
band— popular  ihapet. 
A  real  buy.  Crnulne 
Imported  briar. 
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WEBER   BRIARS.   INC. 


Tabcinl 


AT  ALL  DRUG  STORES 
45c  and  75c  SIZES 


Uoda  %•,    MlieS  '  LAIOIATOiieS.  tni 


MAKE  EXTRA  INCOME 

ior    a    more    Secure    Future! 

Collier's  offers  both  men  and  women  an  opportunity 
to  make  extra  income  for  a  more  secure  future. 

Use  the  telephone,  mail  or  personal  calls  to  take  care 
of  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  for  COLLIER'S, 
THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE,  WOMAN'S  HOME 
COMPANION  and  ALL  other  publications. 


Use  the  telephone  and 
mail  In  spare  time 

Make  calls  on  friends,  neighbors,  rel- 
atives, fellow  workers.  We  send  every- 
thing you  need  to  start  making  money 
at  once.  No  experience  or  capital  re- 
quired. For  money-making  supplies, 
without  cost  or  obligation,  mail  a  postal 
card  or  send  the  coupon  notv! 


r MAIL  NOW! 

Independent  Agcno'  Division.  Desk  C-57 
THE    CROWELL-COLLIER    PUB.    CO 
640  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  your 
plan  to  make  EXTRA  INCOME  for  a  more 
secure  future. 


NAME. 


STREST. 


CITY.. 


-ZaiM  No.. 


STATE.. 
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HARRY  DEVLIN 


Even  All  That  Won't  Buy  It 


BEFORE  THE  NEW  YEAR  and  the  new  ad- 
ministration move  in  and  claim  everybody's  at- 
tention, we'd  like  to  take  one  last  backward 
look  at  the  Presidential  election.  And  let  us  as- 
sure you,  before  you  stop  reading  right  here, 
that  this  will  be  no  addition  to  the  bales  of  ex- 
pert analysis  which  sought  to  explain  why  things 
turned  out  as  they  did.  Rather,  this  is  just  a 
postscript  based  on  an  overheard  remark  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  campaign. 

The  remarker  was  a  shrewd  veteran  of  Demo- 
cratic politics.  Because  of  his  long  experience, 
it  seemed  quite  natural  that  one  of  his  luncheon 
companions  should  ask  his  opinion  on  the  ma- 
jor campaign  issues.  In  reply  the  politician 
said,  "Let's  be  practical.  How  are  you  going 
to  beat  20,000,000  government  checks?" 

That  rhetorical  question  got  an  emphatic  an- 
swer from  the  voters  which  pleased  us  mightily. 
We  were  pleased  not  only  because  we  supported 
General  Eisenhower,  but  because  cynicism  has 
always  irritated  us.  So  when  a  political  wise 
man  says  in  effect  that  the  American  Presidency 
can  be  bought  with  federal  funds,  we  are  de- 
lighted to  see  him  wind  up  looking  foolish. 

It  is  clear  now  that  you  can  beat  20,000,000 
government  checks  when  the  people  who  get 
those  checks  have  lost  so  much  respect  for  the 
motives,  policies  and  practices  of  their  check- 
writing  government  that  they  demand  a  change 
of  administration. 

Evidently   the  20,000,000   Americans   and 
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their  families  were  not  so  fearfully  anxious  about 
their  meal  tickets  that  they  were  willing  to  give 
unquestioning  support  to  the  administration,  and 
let  it  do  what  it  liked,  as  long  as  the  money  kept 
coming  in.  Twenty  million  Americans  are  not 
that  mercenary.  Maybe  they  vote  for  reasons 
of  self-interest,  but  that  does  not  mean  the  self- 
interest  is  unenlightened. 

We've  been  wondering  what  might  have  gone 
through  the  minds  of  many  of  those  citizens  who 
depend  wholly  or  partly  on  the  government  for 
their  income,  and  yet  did  not  vote  to  return  the 
White  House  to  Democratic  hands.  We  figure 
they  probably  knew,  without  being  told,  whether 
they'd  never  had  it  so  good.  They  knew  what 
was  left  after  bills  and  taxes  were  paid.  And  they 
doubtless  wondered  whether  high  taxes  (many 
of  them  inevitable)  and  high  prices  (many  of 
them  unnecessary)  added  up  to  high  prosperity 
or  inflation. 

Thoughts  like  these,  of  course,  did  not  cover 
all  the  great  problems  and  decisions  of  the  1952 
election.  And  we  do  not  suggest  that  the  cashers 
of  government  checks  who  may  have  thought 
them  were  able  to  turn  the  political  tide  aU  by 
themselves.  Our  point  is  that  they  did  think, 
and  they  did  make  independent  decisions.  In 
doing  so  they  kicked  several  props  out  from  un- 
der an  ever-growing,  vote-coaxing  bureaucracy. 

And  that's  about  all  we  have  to  say  about  a 
vote  which  proved,  if  further  proof  was  needed, 
that  20,000,000  government  checks  do  not  buy 


an  equal  number  of  votes.  It  proved  again  thi 
you  cannot  "deliver"  a  labor  or  farm  vote  in  rl 
turn  for  special  favors,  or  a  solid  Southern  vo 
because  of  tradition.  It  proved  that  you  cat 
tax,  spend  and  elect  forever. 

And  it  proved  that  the  cynical  politicians  wl 
try  to  play  those  people  for  suckers  indefinite 
will  end  up  the  victims  of  their  own  miscalcul 
tions.  It's  happened  before  and  we're  glad 
see  it  happen  again. 


Long  May  They  Waver 


t  ( 


WELL,  THE  PROFESSIONAL  FEELERS 

the  public  pulse  at  least  got  the  name  right  th 
time.  At  least  those  did  who  were  willing 
commit  themselves  on  who  the  winning  Pres 
dential  candidate  would  be.  (Some  of  the  othei 
perhaps,  were  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  The  Li 
erary  Digest  and  its  1936  predictions,  as  well ; 
by  their  own  Dewey  forecast  of  '48.)  But  oi 
own  small  sampling  of  postelection  opinion  L 
dicates  that  the  air  is  just  about  as  full  of  pol 
cats  as  it  was  four  years  ago.  People  seem 
think  that  it  was  as  bad  for  the  pollsters  to  mi 
or  ignore  a  tidal  wave  of  sentiment  this  year ; 
it  was  to  pick  the  wrong  man  in  1948.  May! 
they're  right.  j 

The  thing  that  seems  to  give  most  folks  til 
chuckles  was  that  big  block  of  "undecideci 
votes.  It's  our  unscientific  surmise  that  many  (i 
those  "undecided"  answers  were  really  "none  d 
your  damn'  business"  answers.  Voters  had  di 
cided,  all  right,  but  they  figured  that  the  seer;! 
ballot  is  a  privilege  that  isn't  confined  to  tlj 
minute  or  so  that  they're  in  the  voting  boot)! 

The  pollsters  couldn't  force  them  to  tell,  (S 
course,  and  maybe  it's  just  as  well.  If  poll  tal' 
ing  got  to  the  point  of  efficiency  where  it  coul; 
actually  predict  an  election's  outcome  a  weei 
or  so  in  advance,  it  might  do  real  injury  to  th 
democratic  process.  There  are  always  those  wbj 
want  to  jump  on  the  band  wagon  for  one  reaso 
or  another.  And  tipping  the  winner  in  advanc 
might  actually  impel  many  to  vote  against  the  I 
own  convictions.  Also,  pinpoint  accurac 
would  take  the  excitement  out  of  Election  Da] 

So  here's  to  the  pollsters'  continued  inai 
curacy  in  1956. 

Ten  Cents  a  Year  for  Life 

SIFTING  THROUGH  the  half-miUion  know 
chemicals  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer  and  othf 
baffling,  killing  diseases  may  seem  like  a  needk 
in-haystack  operation.  But  Dr.  Benjamin  I 
Miller,  writing  in  this  issue,  makes  a  persuasivl 
and  hopeful  prediction  that  it  can  be  done.       { 

It  will  take  time  and  money.  But  for  th 
cause,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  money  shoul 
be  no  object.  After  inquuy  and  analysis,  D. 
Miller  estimates  that  the  national  cost  of  th 
type  of  research — in  addition  to  what  is  alread 
being  done — would  come  to  $  1 0,000,000  a  yea: 
"That  total,"  he  says,  "breaks  down  to  less  tha 
10  cents  a  year  for  every  American."  Coul 
anyone  seriously  object  to  gambling  1 0  cents  c 
his  money  if  the  prize  might  be  a  cure  for  cancel 

There  can  only  be  one  answer.  And  a  comb 
nation  of  private,  state  and — yes,  horrid  word- 
federal  funds  for  medical  research  would  in 
pose  a  burden  on  no  one.  So  let  us  hope  ths 
representatives  of  research  laboratories,  th 
medical  profession,  the  states  and  the  nation: 
government  will  get  together — and  get  going. 

Collier's  for  December  13,  195 
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ite  cigarette  smokers. 
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Mechanics  know  that  most  engine 
wear  occurs  in  winter.  That's  be- 
cause oil  is  cold,  stiff,  slow  to  get 
around  to  all  moving  parts.  So  you 
have  longer  periods  of  DRY 
STARTING*  which  causes  loss  of 
performance  and  eventual  repair 
bills. 

That's  why  mechanics  say,  "Use 
Miracle  Power  in  gas  and  oil." 
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protective  film  on  engine  surfaces 
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Result:  You  keep  your  engine 
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you  think.  Try  Miracle  fower  next 
time  you  get  gas. 

(^^)  certifies  use  of 

Miracle  Power 

in  1951  and  1952  Indianapolis  Races 

The  AAA  certified  that  the  same 
Miracle  Power  you  buy  was  used 
in  the  "Leighten- 
berger  Special" 
which  finished  both  ^.^^^ 
'51  and  '52  races. 
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The  Cover 


It  struck  us  that  many  readers  will  fi 
a  resemblance  to  a  death's-head  in 
subject  for  this  week's  cover  paintini 
Actually,  it's  a  prow-on  view  of  Ame 
ca's   new   dreadful   weapon,   the   Ul 
Nautilus.   Upon  completion,  the  Naui 
lus  will  be  the  world's  first  atom-po 
ered  vessel,  and  an  awesome  additi 
to  the  free  world's  armed  might.    _ 
ginning  on  page  13,  you'll  find  an  ai, 
thoritative  report  on  the  new  submarim 
graphically   illustrated   with   additionj 
detailed  paintings  by  famed  artist  Fre 
Freeman,  who  also  did  this  week's  covei 
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Gun-Shy  Gls 
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Editor:  Bill  Davidson's  article,  Wh; 
Half  Our  Combat  Soldiers  Fail  to  Shoo] 
(Nov.  8th),  indicates  that  fear-causei 
fatigue  reduces  effective  firepower  ii 
the  front  line.  The  figure  of  50-per-cen| 
firers  is  apparently  only  obtained  b 
dint  of  much  coaching  by  officers  axi 
NCOs.  The  50-per-cent  nonfirers  ar 
definite  encumbrances  who  should  no| 
be  in  the  front  line  as  fighters. 

If  firers  and  nonfirers  cannot  be  n 
ognized  prior  to  actual  combat  experij 
ences,  segregation  should  take  plac 
right  after  the  men  have  had  a  chano 
to  prove  themselves.  Firers  should  b( 
given  a  badge  or  other  mark  of  distinc| 
tion. 

Firers  and  nonfirers  now  receivi 
equal  rates  of  pay  and  allowances.  Tech 
nicians  are  rewarded  in  accordanc* 
with  their  experience  and  qualifications 
What  higher  qualification  could  a  fight 
ing  man  have  than  to  be  a  firer  in  aC' 
tual  combat?  We  should  pay  a  firer  a 
least  twice  as  much  as  a  nonfirer. 
Eric  J.  Young,  Staten  Island,  N.Y 

.  .  .  Mr.  Davidson's  article  was  quite  i 
surprise  to  me.  I  served  in  Korea  as 
a  squad  leader  in  "B"  Company  of  the 
First  Marine  Regiment.  In  all  fairness 
to  that  fine  group  of  young  men  who 
were  in  my  squad,  I  must  disagree  with 
Mr.  Davidson.  My  men  represented 
a  cross  section  of  average  American 
youth.  We  engaged  in  many  fire-fights 
and  the  only  time  I  saw  a  man  not  firing, 
the  reason  was  a  mechanical  failure  of 
his  weapon. 

S/Sgt.  Salvatore  F.  Padilla,!! 
Camp  Pendleton,  Cal.t 

.  .  .  Battle  is  a  game  of  skill,  though  a 
most  brutal  one.  Place  a  man  in  any 
game  of  skill,  be  it  football  or  fight- 
ing, and  if  he  had  no  more  training  than 
we  give  our  soldiers  in  the  use  of  the 
rifle,  he  would  feel  helplessness  and 
fear  or  fail  to  compete. 

The  pay-off  in  soldiering  is  the  ability 
to  put  a  bullet  in  the  enemy  when  you 
shoot  at  him;  nothing  else  matters.  But 
the  Army  spends  most  of  its  time  train- 
ing men  for  everything  else  but  shoot- 
ing. Luther  Arthur, 
Huntington  Beach,  Cal. 

...  I  served  as  a  private  and  private 
first  class  and  also  as  a  second  lieuten- 
ant in  World  War  I,  and  more  recently! 
I  served  as  a  major  in  World  War  II. 

In  World  War  I,  military  personnel] 
were  subject  to  strict  discipline.  We 
were  taught  that  it  is  an  honorable  thine 
to  be  a  soldier  and  were  inculcated  with 
the  belief  that  we  should  be  proud  tc 
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When  does  a  "simple  cold"  become  serious? 


Whenever  fever — even  a  degree  or  so  above 
normal — accompanies  a  so-called  "simple 
cold,"  it  is  serious  enough  to  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  your  doctor. 

Many  of  vis  are  inclined  to  regard  a  cold  all 
too  lightly — even  when  it  brings  on  "a  touch  of 
fever."  We  may  say:  "It  will  be  gone  tomorrow," 
and,  relying  on  our  favorite  home  remedy, 
attempt  to  continue  our  usual  activities. 

Doctors  take  a  more  serious  view  of  colds. 
They  believe  that  any  cold  should  be  properly 
treated — and  preferably  as  soon  as  it  develops. 
While  many  measures  are  used  for  the  relief  of 
colds,  most  physicians  believe  that  the  best 
treatment  is  simply  this: 

Remainathomeand  rest  as  much  as  possible, 
preferably  in  bed;  eat  light,  v^holesome  food; 
drink  plenty  of  liquids;  and  be  sure  to  check 
your  temperature. 

The  latter  point  is  particularly  important  be- 
cause a  feverish  cold  often  indicates  the  onset 


of  more  serious  illnesses — sinusitis,  ear  infec- 
tions, bronchitis,  and  certain  communicable 
diseases  including  the  various  forms  of  pneu- 
monia. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  estimated  that  colds  aire 
the  starting  point  for  nine  out  of  ten  cases  of 
pneumonia.  So,  in  addition  to  keeping  check  on 
your  temperature,  it  is  wise  to  watch  out  for 
chills,  pain  in  the  chest  or  side  after  coughing  or 
deep  breathing,  and  the  appearance  of  rust-col- 
ored sputum.  Should  any  of  these  symptoms  of 
pneumonia  develop,  call  the  doctor  at  once. 

Fortunately,  medical  science  has  made  enor- 
mous strides  against  pneumonia.  A  few  years 
ago,  the  average  patient  with  this  disease  ran  a 
high  fever — perhaps  for  a  week  or  more — and 
he  often  faced  a  lengthy  convalescent  period. 
Today,  through  prompt  use  of  the  antibiotic 
drugs,  a  patient's  fever  can  usually  be  reduced 
to  normal  within  24  hours,  and  he  may  be  virtu- 
ally well  within  a  short  time. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  one  out  of  every  three 


pneumonia  victims  died.  Today,  modern  drugs 
are  so  effective  that  only  one  out  of  every  25 
cases  is  lost.  This  record  should  not  lull  anyone 
into  a  false  sense  of  security — for  pnexmionia 
can  still  strike  and  rapidly  become  serious. 
Prompt  treatment  is  just  as  vital  as  ever. 

Good  health  habits  help  prevent  winter  ail- 
ments such  as  pneumonia.  So,  during  the  cold 
months  ahead,  you  may  find  these  simple  pre- 
cautions helpful  in  conserving  your  resistance 
against  colds,  pneumonia,  and  other  respiratory 
diseases: 

Avoid  loss  of  sleep,  excessive  fatigue,  and 
over-exposure  to  extreme  cold  and  damp- 
ness. 

Eat  a  well-balanced  daily  diet. 

Stay  away  from  people  who  cough  or  sneeze 
carelessly. 

See  your  doctor  for  a  thorough  physical  ex- 
amination if  you  have  frequent  colds. 
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wear  the  uniform.  As  a  means  of  ac- 
complishing these  ends  various  aids 
were  used,  such  as  old-style  close-order 
drill  at  attention,  respect  for  rank,  spe- 
cial privileges  for  rank. 

In  World  War  II  everything  was  dif- 
ferent. Strict  discipline  was  replaced 
by  what  I  will  call  for  lack  of  a  better 
name,  modern  discipline.  The  soldier 
was  led  to  believe  that  he  had  a  thor- 
oughly unpleasant  but  absolutely  neces- 
,sary  job  to  perform,  and  that  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  endure  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  being  a  soldier,  taking  orders, 
wearing  a  uniform,  being  uncomfort- 
able, and  perhaps  someday  being 
wounded,  taken  prisoner  or  even  being 
killed,  he  would  be  treated  with  as  much 
kindness  and  consideration  as  possible, 
and  his  military  service  would  be  made 
as  unmilitary  as  possible. 

For  a  man  to  be  a  good  .soldier  he 
must  have  such  a  high  regard  for  the 
military  ideal  that  he  will  lay  down  his 
life  for  it.  Can  this  regard  be  inculcated 
by  modern  discipline?  Obviously  not. 
Alfred  Walter,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

.  .  .  Your  article  is  most  timely  in  the 
preparatory  stage  of  the  U.S.  defense 
effort.  As  a  leader  of  a  Yugoslav  guer- 
rilla unit,  fighting  against  Germans  and 
Italians,  I  had  made  close  contact  and 
study  of  the  same  problem. 

Brigadier  General  S.  L.  A.  Marshall's 
findings  are  most  interesting,  but  do  not 
touch  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  issue. 
On  a  similar  study  made,  my  conclu- 
sions were: 

1.  A  soldier  will  not  fire  if  he  feels 
that  he  may  give  away  his  position,  thus 
endanger  his  safety. 

2.  A  soldier  will  use  his  arms  effec- 
tively only  if  he  is  fully  informed  about 
the  importance  of  the  action  in  which 
he  is  taking  part. 

3.  The  over-all  morale  build-up  had 
a  great  efTect  on  the  firepower  per 
man.  Units  which  had  high  morale  or 
"purpose  tensions"  gave  best  results. 

How  to  achieve  this  tension?  The 
military  cannot  do  very  much  to  de- 
velop it.  It  can  be  done  only  through 
the  political  maturity  of  the  home  front, 
which  should  give  the  soldier  the  clear 
and  true  reason  for  his  efTort.  and  ulti- 
mately give  him  strength  to  face  the 
possibility  of  supreme  sacrifice  for  his 
country.  Miodrag  Bozic, 

Forest  Hills,  N.Y. 

...  As  American  citizens  concerned 
about  the  moral  welfare  of  our  nation 
as  well  as  about  its  material  well- 
being,  and  as  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  (Quakers)  concerned  about 
creating  the  conditions  of  peace,  we  feel 
that  we  must  protest  Bill  Davidson's 
article. 

We  well  realize  that  our  position  is  a 
minority  one  and  that  most  Americans 
today  are  convinced  of  the  feasibility 
of  obtaining  peace  in  preparing  for  war. 
E.\cept  to  restate  our  convictions  that 
peaceful  ends  can  be  obtained  only 
through  peaceful  means — thought,  pa- 
tience, conciliation  (as  distinct  from 
appeasement)  and  a  tirelessly  creative 
faith — we  are  not  here  principally  con- 
cerned with  the  main  body  of  the  article. 

It  is  the  brazen  embracing  of  a  dou- 
ble standard  of  religion  and  morals  in 
the  last  paragraph  that  shocks  us.  And 
doubly  so  that  the  embrace  seems  to 
have  the  sanction  of  "several  clergy- 
men." This  is  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  morality;  this  willingness  to  "lift 


the  curtain  of  morality  and  civilizat 
from  men's  souls  to  expose  the  br 
beneath"  whenever  we,  as  a  nation,  f 
the  need  to  do  so  appears  to  us  as  no 
ing  less  than  the  denial  of  God. 
William  H.  Taylor,  Pasadena,  C 

Perhaps  it  tvould  be  fairer  to  the  clei 
man    whom    Bill    Davidson    intervi 
to  give  the  entire  quotation  from  w 
Mr.  Taylor  has  excerpted  a  phrase: 
a   life-and-death   struggle,   it   someti: 
is  necessary  to  lift  the  curtain  of  n 
rality  and  civilization  from  men's  so 
to  expose  the  brute  beneath.    But  wb 
the  crisis  is  over,  if  the  curtain   is 
and   solidly   designed   and   subslant 
built,  it  will  easily  drop  back  into  p 
again — to  mask  the  brute  forever." 


.  .  .  Your  article  was  a  poor  alibi 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  respc 
sibility  of  making  killers  out  of  co^ 
bat  troops. 

A  combat  soldier  can't  be  half  civl 
ian  and  half  killer.    He's  got  to  be 
killer  or  be  killed. 

Officers  engaged  in  the  business 
spawning  combat  troops  must  make  k^ 
ers   out   of  them.    All   combat  troc 
must  be  killers  or  they  jeopardize  thd 
own  safety,  the  lives  of  their  compai 
ions,  the  welfare  of  their  unit,  the  mil 
sion  of  the  fighting  force  and  the  honf 
of  their  country. 

Donald  McClure,  Oakland,  Q| 

...  I  believe  one  of  the  main  reasoi 
why  so  many  soldiers  fail  to  shoot 
as  stated,  because  of  religious  teachin;^ 
Those  teachings,  affecting  the  su 
conscious  mind,  make  the  soldier  free;) 
even  though  his  conscious  mind  may  l\ 
entirely  striving  to  fight  and  shoot. 

Doug  McNall" 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  Canac 

.  .  .  The  phenomenon  of  the  mass  noi 
fire  is  not  new.  After  the  Battle  < 
Gettysburg,  hundreds  of  muskets  wei 
picked  up  which  had  been  loaded  10  c 
a  dozen  times — some  had  powder,  ro 
and  ball  repeated  clear  up  to  the  muzzl 
— but  their  clean  pan  showed  they  ha 
never  been  fired.  This  investigation  W£ 
one  factor  in  inducing  the  Army  to  cori 
sider  breech-loading  rifles  in  place  c| 
the  muzzle-loading  musket. 

Marvin  O.  Adams,  Los  Altos,  Ca 

.  .  .  While  in  training,  the  average  G 
fires  his  weapon  approximately  20' 
times  before  facing  combat,  wherea 
an  Air  Force  gunner  fires  weapons  o 
all  kinds  approximately  25,000  times 
Thus,  to  the  latter,  firing  his  weapoi 
becomes  "second  nature." 

I  suggest  the  following  remedy: 

1.  When  training  starts  let  the  G 
fire  a  minimum  of  10  shots  daily. 

2.  On  completion  of  training  hi 
should  have  one  month  of  intensive  fir 
ing  practice — say,  roughly  300  roundi 
daily. 

3.  Hand-grenade  practice  should  b< 
stepped  up  also. 

Joseph  M.  McDonald,  Butler,  Pa 

...  It  is  notorious  that  in  this  era  bJ 
multiplied  technical  specialization,  th« 
Army  training  program  skimps  the  fua 
damental  business  of  a  soldier:  puttinj 
his  shots  where  he  wants  them.  Makinj 
a  virtue  of  supposed  necessity,  they 
maintain  the  value  of  mass  firing  froir 
automatic  and  semiautomatic  weapons 
Recently  two  returned  "intelligence' 
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Let's  suppose  you  want  to  buy  a 
belt  but  aren't  sure  of  the  exact  size. 
"Paris"*  makes  it  easy  for  you  with  a 
fine  hand-boarded  Cowhide  Belt  with  a 
special  adjustable  feature.  The  Per-fit 
adjustable  belt  comes  in  Average  and 
Large — can  be  trimmed  to  his  exact  size 
in  about  ten  seconds.  Priced  at  $3.50. 


( 


buy  His 
Paris  Gift 


It's  no  gamble  when  you  buy  a  Paris 

Belt  and  Buckle  Set  packed  in  this  novel 
gift  box.  Specially  designed  and  hand- 
somely crafted,  here's  the  Christmas 
gift  that's  sure  to  make  a  hit.  The  Belt 
is  of  top  grain  selected  Cowhide  —  the 
Buckle  of  polished  brass  with  his  first 
and  last  initials.  Belt  and  Buckle,  $3.50. 


"All  is  not  gold  that  glisteneth." 
said  John  Middleton.  This  beautiful, 
polished  brass  buckle  has  a  gold-like 
finish  and  it  "glistenelh"  plenty  and 
"costeth"  very  little.  The  Belt  is  of  the 
most  luxurious,  soft,  hand-boarded 
Cowhide  and  comes  in  a  beautiful  plas- 
tic top  package.  Il  makes  a  wonderful 
gift.    Priced  at  only  $5.00. 


{ 
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PARIS     BELTS 

SUSPENDERS 

GARTERS 


*Rru.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. "A  I'ToHuctof  A.  Stein  &  Cowipativ 
ChieaQo — NfVo  York  —  Lo»  Ana'lfa 


) 


Old  fashioned  galluses  weren't 
much  of  a  Christmas  present,  but  mod- 
ern Paris  Free-Swing  Suspenders  are 
ideal.  Those  can't  skid  ofl'  your  shoul- 
ders— arc  prettier  than  a  Christmas  tie, 
and  more  useful  too.  There  are  lots  of 
new  patterns  and  colors  in  lasting  com- 
fortable elastic.  Only  $2.50. 


You'll  bowl  him  over  this  Christmas 
with  a  ®ffi£)^3£)22  ^|^£) 

•Asm  ONE  I 


PERFECT  GIFT  FOR  ANY  MAN 

Whether  he  smokes  a  pipe,  cigar  or  ciga- 
rettes, he'll  love  a  YELLO-BOLE  pipe! 
It's  easy  on  his  throat . . .  easy  on  your 
Xmas  budget!  Yes,  give  your  man  a 
Ye llo-Bole  pipe-  the  pipe  that 's  lined  with 
real  honey!  YELLO-BOLE  PIPES  START 
SWEET. ..SMOKE  SWEET. ..STAY  SWEET! 


SO  /MPERIAL 
APPLE  SHAPE 


^1.00  CENTUftr 
&V/LL006  S'MAPE 


■50  PREMIER. 
BILUAAO  FULLBCNT 


SO  PREMlCfZ. 
LAft6£  SiLLtARD 


ppes 

mot  VAOiBTf  OF  SHAPSS..MJ00io^2.5O...mP0RT£D  BRIAR 


Week's  Mail 


CONTINUED 


officers  sold  an  article  ridiculing  our 
battle  equipment — such  as  "a  rifle  de- 
signed in  1936  and  a  cartridge  from 
1903." 

Judgment  by  age  might  be  valid 
where  the  conditions  of  use  are  chang- 
ing rapidly.  But  in  resisting  force,  it 
is  still  man  against  man.  The  Garand 
can  give  a  little  fast  shooting  but  is 
not  intended  to  compete  with  the  BAR. 
mortars,  etc.  Its  best  use  is  for  aimed 
shooting;  and  when  it  comes  to  scope- 
sniping,  the  bolt-action  single-shot,  "de- 
signed in  1906,"  is  better  (it  only  takes 
one  bullet  in  the  right  place  to  kill  or 
disable).  Evar  Roseberg, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

.  .  .  The  article  by  Bill  Davidson  inter- 
ested me  because  the  symptoms  of  nerv- 
ous reaction  alleged  to  afflict  combat 
soldiers  is  so  similar  to  what  is  known 
in  these  parts  as  "buck  fever." 

There  have  been  reported  instances 
of  hunters  who  freeze  and  cannot  pull 
the  trigger  and  others  who  drop  their 
gun  and  start  chasing  the  deer,  if  it  is 
moving. 

Certainly  inhibitions  from  infancy 
concerning  training  against  violation  of 
the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill,"  should  not  influence  a  hunter 
against  shooting  the  very  game  which 
he  set  out  to  bag,  especially  since  I 
have  known  the  same  thing  to  happen 
when  the  quarry  was  nothing  but  a  rab- 
bit. A.  A.  Fisher,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Co-Educational  Piping 

Editor:  Your  article.  Battle  of  the  Bag- 
pipes (Nov.  8th),  on  Scottish  (male) 
versus  Iowa  (female)  bagpipers  was  in- 
teresting, but  I  was  disappointed  to  note 
that  it  failed  to  clear  up  the  age-old 
mystery:  What  does  a  Scotsman  wear 
under  his  kilt? 

Daniel  Lynch,  Babylon,  N.Y. 

It  just  so  happens  that  we  have  a  pic- 
ture on  hand  which  we  trust  will  answer 
reader  Lynch's  question. 


Wrong  Helper 

Editor:  In  your  Color  Camera  feature, 
Three  Girls  in  a  Tub  (Oct.  25th),  one 
of  the  pictures  of  Betty  Grable  is  cap- 
tioned thus:  "In  skintight  suit,  Betty 
climbs  into  tub.  Actress  Thelma  Ritter 
(r.)  aided  with  bath." 

If  you  will  check,  I'm  sure  you  will 
find  that  "Actress  Thelma  Ritter"  is 
really  20th  Century-Fox  make-up  girl 
Bunny  Gardell.  She  was  identified  some 
time  ago  in  a  movie  magazine,  and  has 
assisted  Betty  in  preparing  for  her  screen 
roles  a  number  of  times. 

Accordingly,  don't  both  girls  deserve 
Collier's  public  apologies? 

Doris  Von  Behren,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Public  apologies  are  hereby  offered  to 
Miss  Thelma  Ritter  and  Miss  Beatrice 


(Bunny)    Gardell    for    an    unfortui 
switch  in  pictures  which  resulted 
case  of  mistaken  identity. 


Bather  Grable  with  Bunny 

and  with   actress   Thelma    (beloil 


Editor:   Our  belated  compliments 
Mr.  Kalischer  for  a  skillful  job  done  c 
a   delicate   issue — Madame   Butterfly 
Children  (Sept.  20th). 

As  a  result  of  the  article  I  have  r 
ceived  letters  from  quite  a  number  i 
people  willing  to  adopt  one  or  two  (| 
these  "GI  babies."  The  sisters  at  Oi 
Lady  of  Lourdes  Orphanage  in  Yofc 
hama  have  received  even  more  of  sui 
requests.  Now  if  the  State  Departnn 
were  to  cut  a  lot  of  red  tape  in  th 
cases  and  offer  us  some  help  throug 
the  American  Embassy  and  the  const 
late  here,  we  could  find  a  nearly  ide; 
solution  to  their  problem  and  a  vei 
inexpensive  one  too,  comparative) 
speaking. 

The  ideal  solution  would  be  to  ha\ 
Americans  living  here  adopt  them,  an 
the  State  Department  to  facilitate  the 
entry  into  the  States.  The  second  be: 
solution  is  to  have  people  in  the  U.!| 
adopt  them.  In  either  case  we  nee|_ 
action  from  the  American  governmen 

A  small  agency  like  our  Catholi 
Charities  in  Japan  doesn't  have  th 
means  to  settle  this  matter  unaided.  Sc 
it  seems  to  me  we  are  justified  in  askin 
to  have  the  task  made  easier.  Ou 
Catholic  institutions  in  Japan  are  cai 
ing  for  400  of  them  at  the  moment.  & 
if  we  get  some  signs  of  life,  we  shouli 
be  able  to  place  that  number  rathe 
readily,  it  seems  to  me. 
L.  H.  TiBESAR,  M.  M.,  National  Presil 
dent,  Caritas-Japan,  Tokyo,  Japai] 

Dogs  and  People 

Editor:  In  answer  to  your  Answer  t<| 
Some  Letters  (Editorial,  Nov.  8th  [ 
there  are  many  of  us  out  here  who  jusl 
like  dogs  better  than  we  like  peoplel 
And  that  is  because  dogs,  for  the  mosl 
part,  have  so  many  of  the  traits  of  charl 
acter  we  people  preach  and  only  dogi 
practice  .  .  .  faith,  patience,  tolerance| 
honesty,  loyalty. 

Charis  Zeigler,  Encino,  Call 
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nvertible  Radio-Phonograph  !  Drop-leaf  top 
modates  television  table  model.  Philco  1750. 


■i  ocrat   of   all    automatic   clock-radios  .  .  .  with 
ive  Philco  Special  Service  Band.  Philco  804. 

>•  America's  Finest  portable  .  . .  luxury  styled  in 
owhide  finish  case.   Philco   Multiwave  658. 


Exclusive!  Radio-Phonograph  with  the  first  pick-up 
to  reproduce  the  full  range  of  harmonics.  Philco  1350. 


New  Gift  Idea!  Combination  lamp  and  automatic 
clock-radio — plus  Special  Service  Band.  Philco  706. 


...and   Best  of  AW  *ffi 


-a   philco! 


Afu&ueme  ?V\\lCO 

Radio  with  Sensational 

Special  Service  Band 


Here  for  Christmas  giving  .  .  .  the  first  new  home  radio  service  in  years! 

Now  enjoy  regular  radio  programs  on  the  most  advanced,  most 

beautiful  receivers  ever  designed.  In  addition,  tune  in  the  fishing  fleets 

.  .  .  police  calls  .  .  .  emergency  Civil  Defense  flashes  .  .  .  and  many 

more  exciting  short-wave  messages  you  can't  get  on  ordinary  sets.  Yours 

in  a  1953  Multiwave  Philco  with  exclusive  Special  Service  Band  and 

latest  engineering  achievements  from  the  world-famous  Philco  laboratories. 

Finest  styling  and  performance  in  22  years  of  Philco  leadership. 

Wide  selection  of  new  1953  Philco  models  from  $23.95  to  $230.00. 


PHILCO,, 


(^^C2C^j^J^ua/^J^^4^0t^ 


SHIPS  AT  SEA 


®  PMIICO   CORP. 


Decorator  Styling  at  its  best .  .  .  with  performance 
to  match.  Philco  950  in  Ivory  or  Mahogany  finish. 


Anyone  will  be  thrilled  with  this  dramatically  new 
Philco  563.  Modern  Ebony  or  Swedish  Red  cabinet. 
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STATES  OF  MINB 

By  WALTER  DAVENPORT 


Although  it  will  soon  be  Christmas, 
we're  having  some  trouble  working  up 
a  traditional  merriment.  Perhaps  it's 
because  we've  been  reading  too  many 
government  reports.  They  indicate  that 
next  year,  regardless  of  our  political 
complexion,  we  shall  be  struggling 
through  another  of  those  you-never- 
had-it-so-good  eras.  And,  frankly,  we 
don't  know  whether  we  can  take  it.  For 
example,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  spent  the  better  part  of  $100,- 
000  to  find  out  that  rich  men  own  more 
pajamas  than  poor  men,  that  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  American  males  sleep  in 
pajamas  and  that  in  cold  climates  pa- 
jamas are  more  popular  than  in  warm. 
Gee-whiz  surveys  like  that  cost  money. 

•  •  • 

If  you're  a  California  girl,  and  report 
for  work  with  a  horse-tail  hairdo  and 
your  boss  doesn't  like  it,  you  may  be  in 
for  a  bucket  of  trouble.  Young  lady  in 
Los  Angeles  tried  it.  Boss  said  it  looked 


awful  and  please  change  it.  Young  lady 
said  no.  She  was  fired.  State  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  granted  her  un- 
employment insurance — $25  a  week  for 
26  weeks.  Boss  then  took  the  hassel  to 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Appeals 
Board,  which  overruled  the  lower  au- 
thority because  of  her  "willful  disregard 
of  her  employer's  interests." 

•  •  • 

Like  a  fellow,  calling  himself  Nod 
Pettus,  says  on  a  post  card  from  Yreka, 
California,  we  live  only  once,  and  any- 
body in  this  day  and  age  who  thinks 
that's  a  soft  snap  ought  to  try  it. 

•  •  • 

Among  pre-Christmas  cards  trickling 
in  is  one  from  Colonel  Dudley  (Silent) 
Haddock,  of  Sarasota,  Florida,  who 
says:  "I'm  sure  enjoying  the  winter 
weather  you're  having  up  there." 

•  •  • 

Should  some  wandering  miracle 
worker  happen  along  and  ask  Mr.  Clem 
Leverlettes  what  he'd  like  to  see  and 
hear,  Mr.  Leverlettes  would  not  be 
caught  napping.  He'd  ask  that  the  late 
Senator  Huey  Pierce  Long  (Dem., 
Louisiana)  be  fetched  back  to  Capitol 
Hill  in  Washington  and  take  on  Senator 
Joe  McCarthy  (Rep.,  Wisconsin)  in  de- 
bate. Debated  subject?  Who  cares? 
Neither  would  pay  any  attention  to  that 
nor  to  his  opponent.  Neither  would 
listen  to  the  other.   Each  would  accuse 


the  other  of  crimes  not  yet  invented. 
Every  king  that  Huey  made  would  be 
denounced  as  a  Communist,  and  every 
Communist  Joe  created  would  be 
awarded  (at  government  expense)  a 
free  house  and  lot  from  Huey.  If  the 
debate  lasted  a  week — just  long  enough 
for  Joe  and  Huey  to  get  warmed  up — in 
Soldier  Field,  Chicago,  and  if  admis- 
sion were  charged,  we  could  put  a  big 
hole  in  our  national  debt. 

•  •  • 

Looking  up  from  her  latest  issue  of 
Colliers,  Miss  Pearly  Gates  (no  kid- 
ding) beheld  a  parked  truck  across  the 
street  in  Salem,  Oregon.  She  carefully 
copied  the  sign  the  big  Diesel  carried 
on  its  rear:  "I  stop  for  railroads,  cross- 
roads, schools,  fools,  blondes  and  bru- 
nettes.  For  a  redhead,  I'll  back  up." 

•  •  • 

Several  of  our  more  persistent  con- 
tributors disagree  with  the  National 
Association  of  Gagwriters  that  a  few 
carloads  of  our  comedians  doing  their 
stuff  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  would 
soften  up  the  Commies.  And  we  dis- 
agree, too.  The  Reds  are  already  over- 
loaded with  funny  guys. 

•  •  • 

Trusting  implicitly  in  our  contribu- 
tors, we  don't  hesitate  to  tell  you  that 
the  preacher  in  this  church  in  Knox 
County,  Tennessee,  had  preached  for 
an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  At  that 
point  he  looked  appealingly  at  the  con- 
gregation and  said:  "There,  brothers 
and  sisters,  you  have  it.  What  more  can 
I  say?"  From  a  rear  pew  came  a  sug- 
gestion: "You  might  try  Amen." 

•  •  • 

Belated  tourist  wandering  aimlessly 
down  a  northern  Michigan  road  met  a 
native.  Told  native  he  was  lost.  Native 
asked  him  whether  anyone  had  offered 
a  reward  for  him.  Belated  tourist  said 
no.  "In  that  case,  brother,"  said  the  na- 
tive, "you're  still  lost." 

•  •  • 

If  it's  a  courageous  politician  you're 
looking  for,  we  point  with  awe  to  the 
Honorable  James  Fresques,  Denver, 
Colorado,  councilman.  Obviously,  the 
man  doesn't  know  what  fear  is.    He's 


IRWIN   CAPLAN 

the  sponsor  of  an  ordinance  which 
would  restrict  all  dogs  to  back  yards  and 
imprison  or  fine  all  owners  of  dogs  that 
bark.  He  must  wear  a  welder's  mask 
when  reading  his  mail. 


Somethin 
wonderful 
happens.. 
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SAMUEL  GOLDWYN'S      ' 

NEW    MUSICAL   WONDERFILM  I 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN 

jH""^^  ttarring  "Wf     W 

liannyKaye 


[ 
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and 


FARLEY  GRANGER 


introducing 


JEAN  MAI  RE 

Directed  by  CHARLES  VI  DOR  •  Screenplay  by  MOSS  HART 

Words  and  Music  by  fRMK  LOESSER  •  Choreography  by  ROikHD  PETIT 

Distributed  by  RKO  RADIO  PICTURES,  Inc. 
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Suddenly  your  heart  is  winging  to 

song . . ,  and  lilting  to  dances  that  are 

indescribably  beautiful . . .  and  glowing 

to  the  glorious  story  of  the  greatest 

storyteller  of  them  all. 

Yes,  something  wonderful  really 

happens  when  you  see  Samuel 

Goldwyn's  multi-million  dollar 

Technicolor  musical 

"Hans  Christian 

Andersen"! 
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THE  WONDER  OF 
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From  now  on  a  tree  will  always  mean 
Christmas  . . .  gay  with  tinsel  and  orna- 
ments .  .  .  cheery  with  lights  and  color 
.  . .  filling  the  house  with  its  woodland 
fragrance. 

Here,  around  this  tree,  all  of  us  find 
a  welcome  sanctuary.  Here,  on  this  day, 
all  of  us  can  be  grateful  for  the  good 
fortune  that  is  ours  — to  be  living  in  a 
land  where  men  of  good-will  created  a 
nation  free  from  oppression  and  with 
equal  rights  for  all. 

Take  good  care  of  your  tree.  Don't  let 
any  act  of  yours  cause  this  joyous  sym- 
bol of  Christmas  to  burst  into  flame  . . . 
and  tragedy. 


How  to  keep  your  Christmas  merry 

DO  choose  a  small  tree.  It's  less  of  a  fire  hazard.  Keep  it 
away  from  radiators,  heaters,  fireplace.  Use  wiring  with 
the  "U.L."  label.  Dispose  of  gift  wrappings  promptly 
outside  the  house.  Take  your  tree  down  when  needles 
start  to  fall. 

DON'T  use  cotton,  paper  or  other  flammable  material 
for  decorations.  Don't  use  candies.  Don't  use  frayed  light 
strings  or  worn  extension  cords.  Don't  overload  circuits. 
Don't  leave  tree  lights  burning  when  you  go  out.  Don't 
smoke  or  use  matches  near  your  tree. 


AN  ADVERTISEMENT  SPONSORED  BY  THE  CAPITAL  STOCK  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  THEIR  AGENTS  AND  BROKERS, 
THROUGH  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS,  85  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK    38,  N.  Y. 
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In  the  periscope  room  of  the  atomic-powered  USS  Nautilus,  the  skipper  will  direct  operations  of  the  deadliest  submarine  ever  planned 


AMERICA'S  NEW 
DREADFUL  WEAPON 

By  REAR  ADMIRAL  HOMER  N.  WALLIN,  USN  with  JAMES  C.  DERIEUX 

CHIEF,  BUREAU  OF  SHIPS  CHIEF,  COLLIER'S  WASHINGTON  BUREAU 

It's  the  first  atomic  subtiiariiie.    Here  at  last  is  the  complete,  authoritative  story  with  drawings  made 
from  Navy  plans.    The  author  is  head  of  the  bureau  in  charge  of  building  the  history-making  sub 


THE  deadliest  submarine  of  all  time  is  on  the 
building  ways.  She  will  be  able  to  stay  at  sea, 
and  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  for 
months  without  refueling.  She  will  be  able  to 
move  from  continent  to  continent  under  arctic 
ice  or  equatorial  seas  without  once  showing  her- 
self. She  will  dive  deeper  and  travel  faster  under- 
water than  any  submarine  ever  known. 

From  a  hideaway  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  she 
will  be  able  to  fire  acoustic  torpedoes  which  would 
speed  unerringly  to  their  target — a  ship  on  the 
surface  or  an  enemy  submarine — guided  by  the 
noise  of  their  quarry's  whirring  propellers.  And, 
surfacing  briefly  at  night  off  a  distant  enemy 
shore,  she  would  be  able  to  launch  guided  mis- 
siles with  atomic  war  heads  at  supersonic  speed 
against  targets  far  inland,  then  silently  slide  be- 


neath the  waves  or  ice  to  reappear  miles  away  and 
launch  a  new  atomic  attack. 

This  awesome  weapon  carrier  for  use  against 
potential  enemies  is  the  Nautilus  (SSN-571),  the 
world's  first  atomic-powered  submarine,  now  being 
built  for  the  U.S.  Navy  at  Groton,  Connecticut. 

Submarine  commanders  and  crews  with  long 
war  experience  can  appreciate  the  capabilities  of 
this  revolutionary  vessel.  But  even  they  probably 
cannot  yet  fully  comprehend  the  astounding  ad- 
vantages the  Nautilus  and  her  kind  will  have  over 
conventional  craft. 

In  World  War  II  many  of  our  submarine  com- 
manders found  potential  targets  but  lacked  speed 
or  endurance  to  engage  them:  had  to  cut  short  a 
fight  because  storage  batteries  were  running  down; 
had  to  lie  quiet  on  the  bottom,  lest  engine  noise 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  FRED  FREEMAN 


reveal  their  locations  to  the  enemy,  or  had  to  await 
the  coming  of  darkness  in  order  to  surface  in 
safety  for  fresh  air. 

The  commander  of  the  Nautilus  will  be  free  of 
such  handicaps.  His  ship  will  have  speed  enough  to 
engage  any  surface  craft  and  endurance  enough 
to  continue  the  chase  indefinitely.  He  will  be  able 
to  cruise  so  deep  and  silently  that  an  enemy  will 
have  great  difficulty  locating  him,  and  even  greater 
difficulty  damaging  him.  There  will  be  no  throb- 
bing of  engines,  no  exhaust  bubbles,  no  surface 
wakes  to  disclose  his  whereabouts.  If  necessary 
this  vessel  can  lie  utterly  still  for  long  periods  of 
time;  longer,  certainly,  than-any  enemy  surface 
ships  are  likely  to  cruise  around  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  Nautilus'  acoustic  torpedoes. 

Although  the  fantastic  striking  ability  of  nu- 
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Sea  war  of  the  future:  Based  on  available  knowledge, 
here's  the  way  the  world's  first  underwater  dogfight 
(sub  vs.  sub)  will  look.  An  atomic-powered  submarine 
is  attacked  by  a  pair  of  enemy  subs.  Two  acoustic 
torpedoes  (in  upper  foreground)  fired  by  the  enemy  are 
lured  from  their  target  by  small,  defensive  noiseraakers 
ejected  by  the  atomic  sub.  Meanwhile,  engaged  vessels 
exchange  torpedo  salvos  (upper  right).  The  A-sub 
torpedo  there,  which  appears  to  be  wiggling,  is  homing 
on  the  sound  of  an  enemy  submarine's  propeller  noises 


•^^*^^-. 


clear-powered  submarines  makes  them  ideal  attack 
vessels,  they  can  be  built  to  perform  nearly  every 
kind  of  fleet  operation.  They  can  be  used  as  mine 
layers,  ammunition  carriers  and  picket  ships,  as 
transports  for  landing  commandos  and  carrying 
underwater  demolition  teams,  as  rocket  firing  ves- 
sels to  cover  landings,  as  rescue  vessels  to  take 
parties  of  refugees  off  enemy  shores,  as  weather 
reporters  and  hidden  watchers  of  enemy  ports. 
Anything  a  conventional  submarine  can  do,  an 
atomic-powered  submarine  should  do  better.  Their 
speed,  deep  diving  capacity,  freedom  from  any 
need  to  surface  for  air  or  for  fuel  will  extend  their 
capabilities  in  war. 

But  we  like  to  think  that  the  nuclear  submarine, 
even  though  it  is  designed  primarily  for  attack,  is 
the  forerunner  of  nuclear  power  for  many  peace- 
time purposes. 

At  the  keel  laying  of  the  Nautilus  at  Groton  last 
June  14th,  President  Truman  declared,  "This  ves- 
sel is  the  forerunner  of  atomic-powered  merchant 
ships  and  airplanes,  of  atomic  power  plants  pro- 
ducing electricity  for  factories,  farms  and  homes. 
The  day  that  the  propellers  of  this  new  submarine 
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first  bite  into  the  water  and  drive  her  forward  will 
be  the  most  momentous  day  in  the  field  of  atomic 
science  since  that  first  flash  of  light  down  in  the 
desert  seven  years  ago." 

In  outside  appearance  the  Nautilus  will  be  some- 
what similar  to  recent  conventional  submarines, 
but  with  a  smooth  skin  to  facilitate  her  submerged 
travel.  The  shape  of  her  prow  also  differs  from 
that  of  her  conventional  sisters,  because  she  will 
spend  so  little  time  on  the  surface.  It  will  be  blunt 
— rather  than  knifelike  as  on  other  submarines, 
which  spend  more  time  on  the  surface  than  under 
it — and  for  good  reasons.  Resistance  to  move- 
ment is  greatest  at  the  surface,  where  air  and 
water  meet.  As  a  result,  ships  theoretically  can 
travel  much  faster  below  the  surface  than  on  it. 

A  surface  vessel,  or  a  submarine  moving  on  the 
surface,  creates  a  wave  and  must  push  that  wave 
so  long  as  the  vessel  is  in  motion.  This  force,  plus 
water  and  air  friction,  causes  more  resistance  than 
is  encountered  by  a  submarine  moving  submerged. 
In  general,  surface  vessels  are  given  sharp  prows 
to  minimize  the  resistance.  But  a  bulbous  bow 
lessens  friction  beneath  the  surface  since  it  permits 


a  smooth  flow  of  water  around  the  hull.  To  the 
greatest  degree  possible  all  projections  from  the 
hull  of  the  Nautilus  will  be  portable  or  retractable, 
from  masts,  torpedo  derricks  and  capstans  to 
cleats.  It  is  probable  too  that  all  deck  armament — 
rocket  or  missile  launchers  for  instance — will  be 
retractable,  or  completely  streamlined  to  pass 
smoothly  through  the  water. 

In  her  power  plant  and  some  of  her  instruments 
the  Nautilus  will  differ  radically  from  her  predeces- 
sors. Her  heart  will  be  a  nuclear  reactor,  sur- 
rounded by  heavy  shielding  to  protect  the  crew 
from  deadly  radiation.  The  shielding  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  detection  system  to  locate  and  give 
warning  of  any  radioactivity. 

Controlled  nuclear  fission  will  generate  great 
power  in  the  form  of  heat,  which  will  be  taken 
away  by  pure  water  pumped  at  high  pressure 
through  a  boiler.  In  the  boiler  the  heat  will  be 
transferred  from  the  distilled  water,  or  primary 
coolant,  to  what  is  known  as  the  feed  water,  which 
in  turn  is  converted  into  steam.  This  steam  will 
turn  the  main  propulsion  turbines  connected  with 
the  propeller  shaft.  Steam  will  also  run  the  turbo- 
Collier's  for  December  20,  1952 
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generators  to  make  electric  current  for  varied 
uses  within  the  ship.  Finally,  the  condensed  steam 
will  be  pumped  back  through  the  boiler,  and  the 
cycle  will  start  again.  The  water  used  as  coolant 
in  this  process  must  be  purified  to  remove  all 
chemical  and  metal  impurities  or  particles.  They 
would  become  radioactive  if  left  in. 

Two  alternate  power  systems  will  be  aboard  the 
Nautilus.  If  for  maintenance  or  other  reasons 
the  crew  wished  to  shut  down  the  atom-fired  steam 
plant,  the  submarine  could  run  on  Diesel  electric 
engines  or  batteries.  (Diesel  engines  customarily 
are  used  for  cruising  on  the  surface  or,  with  the 
aid  of  a  snorkel  breathing  tube,  just  beneath 
the  waves.  Batteries  provide  power  for  conven- 
tional submarines  at  greater  depths.) 

The  gauges,  switches  and  meters  of  all  three 
power  systems  will  be  grouped  at  the  control  sta- 
tion in  the  engine  room  and  are  normally  manned 
by  only  four  men  under  a  chief  petty  officer. 

Since  the  Nautilus  will  be  operating  most  of  the 
time  beneath  the  surface,  she  will  also  have  spe- 
cial electronics  equipment  to  enable  her  to  cruise 
through  the  depths  with  sonar  devices,  which  will 
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bristle  in  all  directions  from  the  sub's  skin.  Sonar 
operates  on  the  basic  principle  of  the  echo. 
Sound  waves  are  sent  through  the  water  and  are 
echoed  back  to  the  sender  when  they  strike  an 
underwater  barrier.  Distance  is  determined  by 
the  time  required  for  this  bounce-back,  or  echo. 

Atomic  power  will  enable  the  Nautilus  to  stay 
indefinitely  beneath  the  surface  without  refueling. 
But  how  will  the  crew  breathe  if  the  submarine 
remains  submerged  weeks  or  even  months?  To 
begin  with,  the  Nautilus  will  carry  her  own  air 
supply  in  the  form  of  high-pressure  oxygen  kept 
in  storage. 

Then  the  Bureau  of  Ships  is  working  on  a  de- 
vice to  take  oxygen  from  water.  It  may  be  ready 
in  time  for  installation  aboard  the  Nautilus.  And 
the  submarine  also  will  carry  a  snorkel  breath- 
ing tube  of  the  kind  installed  on  conventional  sub- 
marines today. 

Carbon  dioxide  will  be  absorbed  out  of  the  air 
by  a  suitable  chemical,  such  as  lithium  hydroxide, 
and  odors  will  be  filtered  out  through  charcoal 
screens.  Members  of  the  crew  may  smoke,  as  in 
other  submarines.    Activated  charcoal  will  take 
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out  practically  all  the  odor,  and  what  are  known 
as  Precipitrons  will  remove  smoke  particles  from 
the  air  so  they  will  not  harm  the  crew  or  damage 
delicate  electronic  devices.  Garbage  and  other 
refuse  will  be  ejected  through  a  tube. 

But  a  plentiful  air  supply  is  only  one  of  the 
human  problems  that  the  Navy  is  attempting  to 
solve  in  its  first  Atomic  Age  submarine.  It  also  is 
adopting  every  measure  so  far  devised  to  lessen 
nervous  tension  and  irritability;  men  can  be 
strained  to  the  breaking  point  relatively  quickly 
when  they  are  confined  in  close  quarters  where 
day  and  night  have  no  meaning,  where  there  is  no 
sense  of  progressive  motion,  and  where  only  the 
vessel's  log  will  tell  a  man  whether  he  is  under  arc- 
tic ice  or  the  warmest  waters  of  the  South  Pacific. 

The  interior  of  the  atom-powered  submarine 
will  be  as  pleasant  and  habitable  as  it  possibly  can 
be  made,  with  air  conditioning,  special  eye-resting 
color  designs,  an  adequate  library,  tables  for  small- 
space  games  of  many  kinds,  a  motion-picture  out- 
fit, phonographs  with  a  large  collection  of  records, 
writing  space,  the  best  food  the  Navy  knows  how 
to  buy  and  prepare,  a  table  always  set  with  tasty 
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Cutaway  shows  location  of  the  Nautilus'  important  units.    Sub  runs  on  atomic  power,  Diesel  generators  or  batteries.    The  basic  atomic  powc||^t 


snack  items  for  between-meals  munching,  a  coffee 
urn  steaming  around  the  clock. 

In  her  food-storage  compartments,  the  Nautilus 
will  carry  precut  meat  to  eliminate  surplus  fat  and 
other  inedible  parts.  Canned  fried  bacon,  a  rel- 
atively new  Navy  dish,  also  will  be  part  of  the 
food  supply.  It  needs  only  warming  in  an  oven 
or  dipping  in  hot  fat  before  serving.  Canned  whole 
milk  will  be  carried;  it  stays  fresh  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures for  six  months  or  more.  Eggs  will  be 
frozen  or  powdered,  which  means  the  crew  will 
have  to  eat  their  eggs  scrambled.  However,  experi- 
ments are  under  way  to  freeze  eggs,  so  that  they 
may  be  served  sunny  side  up.  Afl  flours  will  be 
ready  mixed.  It  is  estimated  that  30  per  cent  of 
storage  space  is  saved  by  foods  thus  prepared  in 
advance  for  submarine  use. 

The  Bureau  of  Ships  has  been  striving  to  make 
submarines  more  comfortable  ever  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  But  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  any  difficulty  maintaining  composure 
and  efficiency  in  the  crew.  The  submariner  always 
has  what  it  takes,  with  something  to  spare.  In  1950 
the  USS  Pickerel  traveled  under  water  5,600  miles 
from  Hong  Kong  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Throughout 
the  21  days  of  the  voyage,  the  Pickerel  got  her  air 
through  a  snorkel.  The  only  glimpse  crew  mem- 
bers had  of  daylight  or  stars  at  night  was  through 
the  periscope.  But  there  was  no  extraordinary 
strain  on  the  crew.  They  took  the  experimental 
trip  as  just  another  voyage  across  the  ocean,  even 
a  pleasant  one. 

The  Navy  recently  authorized  new  important 
tests  at  its  Groton,  Connecticut,  base  to  determine 
the  living  requirements  of  men  when  aboard  a 


long-submerged  submarine.  Twenty  volunteer  sea- 
men and  a  medical  officer  will  be  confined  in  the 
submarine  Haddock  of  the  reserve  fleet  for  a 
period  of  several  weeks. 

This  project,  called  Operation  Hideout,  is  ex- 
pected to  supply  information  on  the  exact  per- 
centage of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  that  men  can 
tolerate  for  long  periods  of  time,  the  best  foods  for 
men  thus  confined,  and  generally  the  kind  of  en- 
vironment under  which  they  can  work  effectively 
and  happily. 

Even  on  a  conventional  submarine,  a  crewman 
must  have  a  stable  temperament,  be  emotionally 
mature  and  have  the  physical  stamina  to  live  for 
long  periods  in  cramped  quarters,  where  lights 
burn  day  and  night  and  a  maze  of  valves,  gauges, 
pipes  and  machinery  surround  him.  He  must  be 
able  to  get  along  with  himself  and  with  his  com- 
panions. He  has  little  privacy.  He  must  sleep  in 
bunks  which  hang  an  inch  or  so  above  torpedoes, 
while  other  men  work  alongside.  He  must  stand 
watch,  four  hours  on,  eight  hours  off.  It  is  a  life  of 
crowded  quarters  and  monotony.  The  same  pros- 
pect is  in  store  for  the  crew  of  the  Nautilus,  but 
with  the  difference  that  the  underwater  patrols  will 
be  even  longer. 

I  cannot  say,  and  really  do  not  know,  when  the 
Nautilus  will  be  completed  and  join  the  fleet.  Or 
even  how  much  she  will  finally  cost.  The  Navy  has 
set  aside  about  $.30,000,000  for  the  job,  exclusive 
of  the  nuclear  reactor  power  plant,  which  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Even  though  the  submarine  is  still  on  the  con- 
struction ways  at  the  yards  of  the  Electric  Boat 
Division    of    General    Dynamics    Corporation    in 


Groton,  some  of  the  technical  members  of  her  proi  at 
spective  crew — mostly  engineering  men — hav<(i  |a 
been  training  for  their  job  for  two  years.  '   :sl 

Numerous  other  Navy  officers  and  men  alreadji  bsj 
have  asked  to  be  assigned  to  the  Nautilus.  The  finai  aj 
selection  will  be  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Nava  It 
Personnel.  Her  complement  will  be  somewhai  a 
larger  than  the  present-day  fleet-type  submarine 
which  carries  70  or  more  men.  Ordinary  crev 
members  will  not  require  any  special  additiona 
training  if  they  transfer  from  other  submarines. 

The  building  of  the  Nautilus  actually  began  lonfl  Otl 
before  the  keel-laying  last  June.  When  Work 
War  II  ended,  scientists  and  engineers  in  private  ttm 
industry  and  in  the  armed  forces  eagerly  debate 
the  possibility  of  using  atomic  energy  for  othe^iidi 
than  explosive  purposes.  The  Navy,  naturally 
thought  of  atomic  energy  as  a  force  for  the  pro 
pulsion  of  ships,  and  early  studies  indicated  that  i 
power  plant  for  a  submarine  offered  the  mosi 
promise. 

Studies  begun  by  the  wartime  Manhattan  Engi- 
neer District  were  continued  and  expanded  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  at  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory  in  Tennessee,  the  Argonne 
National  Laboratory  at  Chicago,  the  Atomit 
Energy  Commission's  National  Nuclear  Reactoi 
Testing  Station  located  in  Idaho,  General  Electric 
Westinghouse  and  other  interested  and  competent 
organizations.  All  have  been  moving  swiftly  to 
ward  the  creation  of  nuclear  power  plants  undei 
the  direction  of  or  in  collaboration  with  the  AEC 

With  data  concerning  the  reactor  and  machinery 
weights,  sizes  and  arrangements  furnished  by  Ar 
gonne  and  Westinghouse,  the  Bureau  of  Ships  was 


WIND,  COLD, 


Composite  diagram  (1.)  shows  iliffering  water 
densities  that  are  caused  in  part  by  surface 
temperatures  and  warm  and  cold  currents 
below  the  surface.  Such  variations  in  density 
give  subs  natural  "hiding'^  places  and  chances 
for  evasive  tactics.  Density  variations  deflect 
sound-search  beams  from  surface  vessels  and 
any  sound  waves  caused  by  submarine  noises 


World  of  the  submariner  (r.)  covers  over  70 
per  cent  of  the  earth's  surface.  Red  line  is 
a  hypothetical  continental  defense  frontier 
to  suggest  variety  of  operating  conditions 
(from  the  arctic  to  the  equator)  under  which 
atomic  subs  will  be  patrolling.  The  general 
contours  of  the  ocean  floor  and  a  number  of 
ocean  "deeps"  are  marked  on  the  globe.  The 
arctic  regions,  which  are  almost  completely 
covered  by  snow  and  ice  in  winter,  are  at  the 
top.     Blue    line    indicates    permanent    icecap 
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Kiweided  by  reactor,  is  transferred  to  steam  which   turns  turbines  that  drive  propeller  shaft 


able  to  prepare  a  preliminary  design  for  the  Nau- 
tilus. It,  in  turn,  was  developed  in  more  detail  by 
the  Electric  Boat  Division  of  General  Dynamics, 
long  the  leading  private  shipyard  engaged  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  submarines. 

The  nuclear  designers  at  Westinghouse  and  Ar- 
gonne  faced  one  problem  entirely  new  to  subma- 
rines— how  to  arrange  and  support  the  extremely 
heavy  shielding  around  the  reactor  to  protect  the 
crew.  Combined  efforts  of  physicists,  engineers 
and  ship  designers  finally  found  the  solution. 

Other  problems  included  the  need  for  steel  of  a 
special  kind.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  all 
items  associated  with  the  reactor  are  of  unconven- 
tional design.  For  example,  somebody  had  to — 
and  did — develop  a  pump  that,  operating  with  a 
radioactive  fluid,  does  not  leak  a  drop. 

The  progress  made  in  nuclear-power  research 
during  recent  years  and  the  design  progress  made 
on  the  Nautilus  were  great  enough  to  convince  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of 
Ships  that  it  is  not  only  practicable  but  desirable  to 
start  work  on  a  second  nuclear-powered  submarine. 
Congress  authorized  the  step  last  July,  and  a  con- 
tract for  construction  has  been  awarded  the  Elec- 
tric Boat  Division  of  General  Dynamics.  This 
second  ship  will  be  named  the  Sea  Wolf,  after  a 
famed  submarine  of  'World  War  II.  It  will  be  sim- 
ilar to  the  Nautilus  but  not  a  sister  ship.   It,  too. 


Only  four  men  under  chief  petty  officer  are 
at  Engine  Control  Station.  The  three  facing 
panel  operate  nuclear  reactor  and  propulsion 
machinery;  other  executes  maneuver  orders 


will  be  experimental,  built  partly  for  evaluation  of 
nuclear-power  ship  propulsion. 

The  Sea  Wolf  will  have  a  different  type  of  power 
plant,  using  what  is  known  as  an  intermediate  re- 
actor. In  place  of  pure  water  as  the  coolant,  the 
Sea  Wolf  will  use  liquid  metal  as  a  medium  for 
transferring  heat  from  the  reactor  to  the  steam 
generator.  The  AEC  is  building  a  land-based  proto- 
type of  this  second  nuclear  power  plant  at  West 
Milton,  New  York,  with  General  Electric  as  the 
contractor. 

In  addition  to  these  two  submarines,  the  AEC 
has  announced  that  it  is  developing  a  nuclear 
power  plant  suitable  for  use  in  a  large  ship,  such  as 
an  aircraft  carrier.  The  Bureau  of  Ships  is  pro- 
ceeding accordingly. 

All  this  progress  in  the  direction  of  power  plants 
operated  by  atomic  energy  means  that  the  United 
States  Navy  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  pos- 
sibly as  different  from  the  old  as  steam  differed 
from  sail.  It  means,  too,  that  atomic  energy,  de- 
veloped for  war,  can  be  used  to  bring  into  being  a 
new  era  of  industrial  development,  comparable  to 
and  perhaps  surpassing  in  agreeable  living  values 
the  era  that  came  with  the  development  of  the 
internal  combustion  engine. 

If  we  can  only  have  peace  in  the  world  for  a  few 
years,  life  will  be  more  comfortable  and  more  re- 
warding than  ever  before.  AAA 


Diving  and  Steering  Control  Station  centers 
ship  control  in  one  unit.  Operator  on  left 
is  helmsman.  Other  two  run  diving  devices. 
Officer  oversees   sub's   course,   speed,   depth 


MISSIONS 

The  atomic  submarine 
will  be  able  to  circle 
the  world  many  times 
without  having  to  re- 
fuel. The  sub's  stay  at 
sea  virtually  is  lim- 
ited only  by  the  en- 
durance   of   her  crew 


Nautilus  is  equipped 
to  provide  long-range 
defensive  protection 
for  the  U.S.  Multiple 
radar — for  example — 
will  make  air-warning 
picket  duty  possible 
when   far  from   home 


The  range  and  size  of 
A-sub  permits  secret 
underwater  travel  to 
enemy  borders.  From 
there  it  can  launch 
its  guided  missiles  to 
destroy  vital  targets 
which    lie    far    inland 


In  addition  to  new  ac- 
complishments, Nauti- 
lus can  improve  on 
standard  sub  duties. 
Here,  A-sub  discharges 
equipment  and  men 
on  a  special  mission 
into    enemy    territory 


Ideally  suited  to  de- 
liver underwater  dem- 
olition teams,  atomic 
submarine  is  able  to 
recover  its  crews  after 
the  men  have  done 
their  explosive  work, 
and  silently  steal  away 


Under  the  dangerous 
arctic  ice,  the  Nautilus 
can  move  along  with 
assurance.  The  A-sub  is 
guided  by  sonar  which 
determines  the  location 
of  outside  objects  by 
gauging  sound  echoes 
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Mania  had  a  drearn.    It  meant  great  joy — or  bitter  sorrow.    Because  she  beliJ 
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^he  was  afraid.    Because  she  loved  us,  she  prayed 


By  JOSEPH  PETRACCA 


No  MATTER  what  Mama's  dream  was,  Dodo 
Ferrantes  mother,  who  owned  all  those 
paper-backed  dream  books,  always  gave  it 
some  kind  of  favorable  interpretation.  To  Mama, 
dreaming  was  a  sign  of  a  fuller  life;  it  was  a  con- 
solation to  know  that  she  was  alive  even  as  she 
slept.  Even  a  nightmare  could  make  Mama  feel 
a  little  better  the  next  morning. 

But  one  morning  Mama  got  the  scare  of  her  life. 

It  was  one  of  those  winter  mornings  when  the 
freezing  temperature  put  high,  cream  hats  on  the 
milk  bottles  out  in  the  hallway.  When  I  woke  up 
and  heard  Mama  singing  in  the  kitchen,  I  knew 
right  away  that  she  had  had  a  good  night,  a 
dreamy  night.  After  dressing,  and  shaking  my 
kid  brother  Natale  awake.  I  went  into  the  kitchen. 

Papa  was  sitting  at  the  table,  home  from  the 
early  morning  shape-up  at  the  docks.  His  long- 
shoring  hook,  his  big-checked  Mackinaw  and  his 
brown  felt  hat,  wet  with  melted  snowflakes,  were 


all  hanging  on  the  door.  He  was  drinking  hot  cof- 
fee out  of  a  soup  bowl.  Mama  was  at  the  sink, 
filling  a  pot,  the  water  champing  in  icy  gurgles 
through  the  frozen  pipes.  Smiling  over  her  shoul- 
der at  Papa,  she  said,  "Patsy,  you  know  what  I'm 
dream  last  night?" 

Papa  didn't  care.  It  was  cold,  and  he  had  got  up 
at  five  thirty  in  the  morning  to  shape  up  with  the 
longshoring  crew  in  the  cold  street,  stamping  the 
numbness  out  of  his  feet  in  the  falling  snow,  curs- 
ing the  gray  skies,  and,  with  the  other  men,  watch- 
ing and  hoping  for  the  freighters  to  pull  into  the 
slip.  But  not  one  showed  up.  Two  hours  later  the 
stevedore  boss  told  them  all  to  try  again  later  in 
the  day.  Papa  said,  "Make  the  kids  their  break- 
fast— and  get  them  off  to  school." 

Mama  laughed.    "It's  Saturday." 

"So  make  the  oatmeal,"  Papa  said,  kicking  off 
his  shoes.  "And  no  bother  me  with  your  dreams. 
I'm  tired." 


When  Dr.  Capolongo  went  upstairs  and 
woke  P.'ipa  up  to  examine  him,  I  thought 
that   Papa   would   kill   the   poor   doctor 


"It  was  a  funny  dream,"  Mama  said,  thinking 
about  it.   "r don't  know  what  it  means." 

Papa  yawned.  "It  means  nothing.  It  means 
you  should  go  to  bed  earlier.  I  go  to  bed  early  and 
I  never  dream." 

"I  see  Mrs.  Ferrante  after,"  Mama  said. 

But  Papa  didn't  hear  her  because  he  was  al- 
ready asleep  in  the  chair,  not  dreaming. 

THE  snow  was  falling  in  wild  flurries  when 
Mama  and  I  walked  down  the  street  to  Dodo's 
house.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Ferrante  opened  the 
door  and  saw  us  shaking  the  snow  off  our  hats  and 
coats,  she  rushed  to  the  stove  to  reheat  the  pot  of 
coffee.  Opening  her  coat  and  unwinding  the  scarf 
around  her  neck.  Mama  sat  down  at  the  table  and 
blew  her  warm  breath  into  her  hands. 

"Where's  Dodo?"  I  asked. 

"He's  go  the  store,"  Mrs.  Ferrante  said. 

"Which  one?" 

"He'll  be  right  back,  Joey.  Sit  down  and  get 
warm,"  Mrs.  Ferrante  said,  rubbing  her  hands 
briskly  together.  I  sat  down  on  the  window  ledge, 
looking  up  and  down  the  street  for  my  friend 
Dodo.  The  skies  were  fog-colored,  loaded  with 
snow.  A  strong  wind  was  blowing,  and  it  skimmed 
the  tops  of  the  snowbanks,  sending  powdery  swirls 
along  the  sides  of  the  houses.  I  walked  to  the 
stove,  standing  with  my  back  against  it. 

Mrs.  Ferrante  poured  two  cups  of  coffee.  "Well, 
Maria,  what  did  you  dream  last  night?"  She  smiled 
at  Mama,  a  gold  tooth  lighting  up  her  mouth.  A 
turban  of  dish  towel  was  wrapped  around  her  hair, 
which  was  parted  tight  down  the  middle  and  gath- 
ered behind  her  neck  in  a  black  bun.  She  sat 
down  next  to  Mama,  warming  her  hands  around 
the  hot  cup  of  coffee.  She  looked  like  she  was 
coaxing  a  crystal  ball. 

"It  was  a  funny  dream,"  Mama  said. 

Mrs.  Ferrante  nodded,  waiting  for  Mama  to  go 
on  with  her  story. 

"It  was  about  a  black  horse — "  Mama  began, 
but  as  soon  as  she  spoke  the  last  two  words.  Mrs. 
Ferrante  sprang  back  from  the  table  as  though  she 
had  spilled  her  coffee  and  was  moving  away  to 
keep  from  getting  scalded.  At  the  same  time  she 
sucked  in  her  breath.    "Black?" 

"What  is  it?"  Mama  asked,  looking  worried. 

"You  sure  it  was  black?"  Mrs.  Ferrante  asked. 

Mama  tried  to  say  something,  but  the  best  she 
could  do  was  to  twitch  her  lips  without  sound. 

"Black  is  bad."  Mrs.  Ferrante  said,  shaking  her 
head.  She  came  forward  in  the  chair  again,  pat- 
ting Mama's  hand  to  tell  her  to  be  brave.  "Tell  me 
the  whole  dream,  and  we  see  what  it's  all  about." 

It  was  going  bad.  Things  weren't  turning  out  as 
Mama  expected,  and  she  spoke  nervously,  not 
knowing  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  "It  was  a  black 
horse,  a  big  one  like  the  iceman's,  and  this  black 
horse  was  jumping  over  a  white  fence — " 

"Stop!"  Mrs.  Ferrante  jumped  up,  her  turban 
almost  toppling  off  her  head,  her  earrings  jangling 
against  her  cheeks.  "Maria,  are  you  sure  the  fence 
was  white?" 

Now  Mama  was  more  terrified  than  ever.  "Sure 
— sure  the  fenco  was  white." 

"O  grazie,  niio  Dio!"  Mrs.  Ferrante  thanked 
God. 

"It's  not  bad?"  Mama  said,  hopefully. 

"The  black  horse  is  bad,"  Mrs.  Ferrante  said, 
fixing  the  turban  on  her  {Continued  on  page  69) 
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The  Tuckers  did.    They  look  in  six  palienls  as  part  of  a  fosler- 


IN  a  six-room  house  in  the  semirural  com- 
munity of  Hayward,  California,  a  middle- 
aged  couple  named  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude 
Tucker  has  been  living  quietly  with  a  manic  depres- 
sive, a  mental  defective,  an  alcoholic  psychotic, 
an  involutional  paranoid  and  two  schizophrenics. 

The  Tuckers  aren't  afraid  they  will  be  murdered 
in  their  sleep.  They  don't  lock  up  the  knives  and 
forks;  the  windows  aren't  barred;  the  place  doesn't 
sound  like  a  small  bedlam. 

Mrs.  Tucker's  chief  problem,  in  fact,  is  simply 
that  with  eight  adults  in  the  house  "it's  cook,  cook, 
cook  from  morning  till  night,"  while  Mr.  Tucker's 
major  complaint  is  that  every  time  he  wants  to 
shower  or  to  shave  himself  the  bathroom  seems  to 
be  occupied. 

It's  true  that  one  of  the  Tuckers'  roomers  is  a 
sweet  old  lady  who  believes  her  glance  can  kill,  so 
never  looks  ai  you  when  she  talks,  and  another  who 
holds  long  conversations  with  her  dead  sweetheart. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  four  women  and  two  men 
now  living  at  the  Tuckers  are  as  congenial  a  group 
as  you'll  find.  They  keep  their  own  rooms  clean, 
help  Mrs.  Tucker  with  the  housework,  go  on 
trrands  to  the  store,  visit  with  the  neighbors  and 
play  with  the  Tuckers'  eight-year-old  granddaugh- 
ter, Becky  Suoja,  when  she  comes  over.  Walk  into 
the  house  any  evening  and  like  as  not  you'll  find  all 
six  roomers  sitting  around  the  living  room  watch- 
ing TV.  You  might  say  they're  like  part  of  the 
family — and  you'd  be  right. 

They  are  living  with  the  Tuckers  under  a  state- 
sponsored  "family  care"  program  in  which  mental 
hospital  patients  who  for  some  reason  cannot  go 
back  to  their  own  homes  are  allowed  to  live  with 
private  families.    Today,  there  are  at  least  5,000 


patients  in  16  states  living  out  in  foster  homes 
under  this  program — patients  still  mentally  ill 
but  not  in  need  of  hospitalization,  psychotics  not 
dangerous  to  themselves  or  others,  retarded  chil- 
dren, senile  old  people.  Some  are  on  the  road  to 
recovery;  others  will  never  get  well. 

Relatively  new  in  this  country,  the  family-care 
program  dares  back  to  the  Middle  Ages  in  Gheel, 
Belgium,  where,  according  to  legend,  an  Irish 
princess  named  Dymphna  was  beheaded  by  her 
mad  father  for  spurning  his  advances.  Stories 
of  miraculous  cures  of  insanity  at  the  shrine  of 
Saint  Dymphna  drew  the  deranged  from  all  over 
Europe,  and  the  people  of  Gheel  began  taking  the 
pilgrims  in.  To  this  day  one  fifth  of  the  Belgian 
city's  population  consists  of  mentally  ill  people. 
A  newcomer  to  Gheel  may  be  startled  by  the  dis- 
located movements  and  vacant  stare  of  someone 
walking  down  the  street,  but  the  inhabitants,  even 
the  children,  pass  by  without  a  second  glance. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  Hayward-Castro  Val- 
ley community  where  the  Tuckers  live — 20  miles 
east  of  San  Francisco — has  sort  of  become  an 
American  Gheel.  It  wasn't  planned  that  way, 
for  social-welfare  officials  in  this  country  prefer 
not  to  concentrate  mental  patients  in  any  one  area, 
but  in  Hayward  the  program  simply  mushroomed. 
One  "caretaker,"  as  the  families  who  take  in  pa- 
tients are  called,  literally  led  to  another. 

The  Tuckers,  for  example,  heard  about  family 
care  from  the  woman  around  the  corner,  who  has 
five  patients  in  her  home.  That  woman  had  heard 
about  it  from  a  friend  in  church,  who  heard  about 
it  from  the  daughter  of  a  caretaker,  who  heard 
about  it  from  her  next-door  neighbor,  who  heard 
about  it  from  a  friend  whose  son-in-law  is  the 


Mrs.  Claude  Tucker  serves  dinner  to  her  husband  and  some  of  the  mental  cases  who  reside 
with   them.     As   caretaker   for    patients,    she    keeps    a    relaxed,    easy   routine    in   the   house 


butcher  for  the  seventy-two-year-old  woman  who] 
was  the  first  person  in  Hayward  to  take  in  mental  I 
patients.  Today,  there  are  20  caretakers  caring  for 
almost  100  mentally  ill  patients  in  the  community, 
and  new  neighbors  are  joining  the  program  cveryl 
week. 

It  took  Mrs.  Tucker  about  a  year  to  make  upj 
her  mind.  A  slight,  red-haired,  fiftyish  Texan,  she 
had  been  family  breadwinner  since  her  husband, | 
a  master  carpenter,  became  an  invalid  10  years  | 
ago.  Caring  for  people  in  her  own  home,  instead] 
of  going  out  to  work,  seemed  like  a  good  idea. 

"But  frankly  I  was  doubtful  at  first,"  she  says. 
"I  asked  a  lot  of  questions.    Should  I  hide  the] 
matches?  Did  they  get  violent?  What  should  I  do] 
if  they  got  sick?  Things  like  that. 

"But  then  I  saw  how  it  was  working  out  at  Mrs.] 
Saunders'  around  the  corner,  and  after  a  few  vis- 
its there  I  realized  that  those  people  are  just  like] 
anyone  else.    I  thought  to  myself,  'There  but  for] 
the  grace  of  God  go  I.'  " 

The  Tuckers  are  Jehovah's  Witnesses.  Although] 
neither  put  it  into  words — they  are  quiet,  stern] 
people — they  felt  it  would  be  following  the  teach- 1 
ings  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  a  partial  solution  toj 
their  financial  problem,  to  take  these  mental  pa-i 
tients  in.    Having  made  their  decision,  they  set 
about  doing  it  right.  Mr.  Tucker  built  on  two  extra 
bedrooms.   Mrs.  Tucker  arranged  to  do  dressmak-l 
ing  and  baby  sitting  for  the  neighbors  to  supple- 
ment her  husband's  $60  a  month  VA  pension.  She  | 
received  $70  a  month  from  California  for  each  1 
patient. 

To  feed  eight  grown  people  on  a  total  income ! 
of  $520  a  month,  Mrs.  Tucker  enlarged  her  gar- 
den. She  planted  corn  where  the  roses  were  and  | 
beans  in  place  of  the  sweet  peas.  By  the  time  No- 
vember, 1951,  and  the  first  of  her  six  patients  ar- 
rived, she  had  enough  food  canned  to  last  all  of 
them  all  winter. 

She  was  still  quite  nervous  when  her  first  pa- 
tient came — Jack,  a  young  fellow  in  his  twenties 
with  gleaming  dark  eyes  and  a  habit  of  plucking  at 
his  face  when  he  talked.  A  problem  child.  Jack 
had  been  picked  up  for  several  offenses — includ- 
ing setting  fire  to  the  schoolhouse — before,  at  age 
thirteen,  he  was  diagnosed  as  a  schizophrenic  and 
sent  to  the  state  mental  hospital  for  9  years.  When 
he  left  he  could  have  gone  home,  but  his  mother 
said:  "He's  always  been  odd.  We  can't  handle 
him."  So  he  was  sent  to  a  family-care  home. 

The  Man  Who  Was  Crazy  About  Trains 

Jack  loved  railroads;  they  were  the  passion  of 
his  life.  While  in  the  hospital  he  learned  of  a  train 
fan  club  in  town  and  got  permission  to  attend 
meetings.  The  other  members  never  knew  he  was 
a  mental  patient.  The  morning  Jack  arrived  at 
the  Tuckers,  he  took  a  look  around  and  said  ec- 
statically, "It's  perfect!  Just  like  home.  And  look 
— TWO  railroad  tracks!"  (The  Southern  Pacific 
runs  past  Mrs.  Tucker's  house.) 

"After  that,"  she  recalls,  "I  stopped  worrying." 

Five  patients  followed  Jack  into  the  Tucker 
home.   The  six  were  an  oddly  assorted  group. 

There  was  Sally,  a  beautiful  young  ex-model 
whose  manner  was  so  calm  and  conversation  so,| 
lucid  that  Mrs.  Tucker  couldn't  believe  there  was|| 
anything  wrong  with  her.   Sally  had  been  an  aico-  | 
holic  psychotic.    She  no  longer  drank,  but  Mrs. 
Tucker  discovered  that  Sally  couldn't  remember 
from  one  meal  to  the  next  how  many  plates  went 
on  the  table,  and  that  she  wouldn't  walk  to  the 
corner  store  for  fear  she  would  forget  the  way 
back.   Sally  had  been  in  the  hospital  only  a  year. 
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Like  Jack,  she  could  have  gone  home,  but  her 
parents  were  dead. 

Then  there  was  James,  a  middle-aged  man  with 
light-brown  hair  and  mild  blue  eyes  who  smiled 
pleasantly  enough  but  never  said  anything  to  any- 
one. The  only  thing  wrong  with  James  that  Mrs. 
Tucker  could  see  was  that  he  received  messages 
from  aeroplanes.  He  would  stand  outside  waving 
his  arms  at  them  as  they  flew  over  the  house. 
James's  family  would  have  been  glad  to  take  him 
back,  but  the  hospital  felt  that  there  remained 
too  many  of  the  tensions  which  had  caused  his 
original  breakdown.  So  they  recommended  a  fam- 
ily-care home  instead. 

Rosita,  a  dark-haired  girl  in  her  teens,  had 
been  abandoned  as  a  baby.  She  had  lived  first  in 
an  orphan  asylum,  then  in  a  home  for  mental  de- 
fectives, then  in  the  state  mental  hospital.  In  all 
her  17  years,  Mrs.  Tucker's  was  the  first  home 
Rosita  had  ever  known. 

Talking  with  Her  Dead  Boy  Friend 

Mary  was  the  only  one  who  looked  as  if  she 
might  belong  in  an  institution.  A  thin  girl  with 
stringy  black  hair,  her  neck  cords  bulged  when 
she  became  excited,  and  she  would  clench  her  fist 
and  shake  it  ferociously,  sometimes  hitting  herself 
in  the  face.  She  had  a  habit  of  talking  to  her  dead 
sweetheart  Joe  as  if  he  were  still  in  the  room.  It 
was  a  bit  frightening  at  first.  But  Mary  turned  out 
to  have  a  sweet  and  gentle  nature,  and  Mrs.  Tucker 
grew  quite  fond  of  her. 

Finally  there  was  Louise,  a  short  stocky  woman 
in  her  sixties,  who  wore  her  iron-gray  hair  in 
bangs  straight  across  her  forehead.  A  member  of 
a  wealthy  pioneer  family  in  California,  Louise  had 
lived  like  a  Bohemian,  but  had  never  been  consid- 
ered anything  more  than  a  bit  queer  by  her  family 
or  neighbors  until  the  day  she  marched  down  the 
street  with  a  broom  over  her  shoulder  crying,  "Be 
prepared!   There  will  be  an  atom  attack!" 

Now  Louise,  no  longer  worried  about  atom 
bombs,  contends  that  she  had  never  been  sick  at 
all,  that  her  family  had  tricked  her  into  the  hos- 
pital. But  she  did  have,  Mrs.  Tucker  decided,  an 
unconscionable  number  of  bodily  ills. 

Some  caretakers  establish  a  strict  regime  for 
meals,  baths  and  household  chores  (patients 
are  encouraged  to  work  around  the  house  if  they 
are  able,  although  it  is  not  required),  but  from  the 
beginning  Mrs.  Tucker  slipped  into  an  easy,  re- 
laxed routine.  She  works  in  the  garden  until  she 
hears  her  "family"  stirring,  then  goes  in  to  cook 
breakfast. 

After  breakfast,  two  of  the  women  clear  the 
table  and  do  the  dishes,  while  the  other  two  dust 
and  sweep  and  clean  the  bathroom.  They  are  then 
free  to  watch  TV  or  visit  with  the  neighbors  or 
walk  down  to  the  corner  store.  Patients  receive 
$5  a  month  spending  money  from  the  state,  or  up 
to  $15  from  their  families  if  they  have  any.  Louise 
likes  to  paint.  Sally  picks  flowers  and  arranges 
them  about  the  house.  Mary  takes  time  out  from 
her  conversations  with  "Joe"  to  crochet  and  em- 
broider; already  she  has  done  enough  dresser  tops, 
hand  towels  and  antimacassars  to  last  the  entire 
household  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Somewhat  to  her  own  surprise,  Mrs.  Tucker 
found  herself  able  to  help  in  her  patients'  prob- 
lems, and  when  they  showed  improvement  she  be- 
gan bragging  to  the  neighbors.  Sometimes  the 
improvement  was  marked  and  dramatic. 

Rejected  and  unloved  all  his  life.  Jack  blos- 
somed under  the  affection  and  interest  shown  him 
in  his  new  home.   At  first  his  response  was  some- 
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Mrs.  Tucker  and  her  granddaughter,  Becky  Suoja,  chat  with  two  patients.    Hayward,  Calif., 
where  the  Tuckers  live,  has  mushroomed  into  a  large  foster-home  center  for  mental  cases 
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Patients    are    treated    as    naturally    as    possible.     They    play    with    the    animals,    visit    with 
neighbors  and  even  go  shopping.    State  pays  the  Tuckers  seventy  dollars  monthly  per  case 
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"Somelifwcs  1  thinU  the  force  of  human  Mndness  can  do  things  no  psychiatrist  can^^ 


what  wearisome;  he  clung  to  Mrs.  Tucker  like  a 
two-year-old,  insisted  on  perpetually  talking  about 
trains,  and,  the  moment  he  heard  an  engine  whis- 
tle, would  drop  everything  and  dash  out  to  see  the 
trains  go  by. 

In  all  his  life  Jack  had  never  completed  a  task, 
but  Mrs.  Tucker  decided  to  take  a  chance,  and 
asked  him  to  help  in  the  garden.  In  a  few  weeks 
Jack  was  digging  away  steadily,  and  after  a  month 
he  took  complete  charge  of  one  section.  Pleased 
with  her  results,  Mrs.  Tucker  said  casually  one 
morning,  "One  of  our  neighbors  down  the  street 
is  looking  for  someone  to  take  care  of  her  yard," 
and  the  next  morning  Jack  had  himself  a  job. 

But  the  most  startling  development  was 
the  morning  Jack  sat  down  to  breakfast, 
like  Mr.  Tucker,  with  the  morning  paper. 
For  at  twenty-two  Jack  had  been  so  emo- 
tionally damaged  that  he  had  never  been 
able  to  read  or  write  more  than  the  most 
elementary  words. 

Jack's  prognosis  had  been  poor  at  the 
hospital.  Doctors  there  had  felt  that  he 
probably  never  would  be  able  to  take 
care  of  himself.  But  after  watching  his 
increasing  stability  and  calmness  at  Mrs. 
Tucker's,  the  hospital's  visiting  social 
worker  arranged  for  him  to  get  farm 
training  under  California's  vocational  re- 
habilitation program.  There  is  a  good 
chance  that  Jack  may  eventually  become 
a  self-supporting,  self-sufficient  citizen. 

Girl  Conquers  Fear  of  Men 

There  were  other  changes,  equally  grat- 
ifying, at  the  Tuckers'.  When  Rosita  first 
came,  the  girl  was  so  frightened  of  the 
men  in  the  house  that  she  couldn't  sit  at 
the  same  table  with  them.  Every  night 
Mrs.  Tucker  optimistically  would  set  a 
place  for  Rosita;  every  night  Rosita 
would  pick  up  her  plate  and  carry  it  into 
the  kitchen.  And  then  one  night  there 
was  Rosita,  eating  with  the  rest  of  them. 

Louise  walked  in  one  day  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  she  had  just  registered  to  vote. 
"Furthermore,"  she  declared,  "I  have  found  my- 
self an  apartment  in  town." 

Mrs.  Tucker  checked  with  the  social  worker. 
"If  she  had  enough  initiative  to  find  herself  a 
place,  she'll  be  able  to  take  care  of  herself."  was 
the  verdict.  "We'll  keep  in  touch  with  her,  and 
her  family  can  support  her.   Sure — let  her  go." 

The  transformation  from  a  helpless,  dependent 
patient  to  a  more  stable,  independent  human  being 
is  something  which  happens  quite  often  in  family- 
care  homes.  Even  chronic  patients  who  have  been 
in  state  institutions  for  30  or  40  years  show  amaz- 
ing and  unexpected  improvement  in  the  placid, 
friendly  atmosphere  of  their  new  homes.  Officials 
cannot  explain  why  exactly,  except  that,  as  Nathan 
Sloate,  Chief  of  Social  Service  for  the  California 
State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  puts  it: 
"These  caretakers  use  common  sense,  interest 
and  love.  I  sometimes  think  the  force  of  humankind- 
ness  can  accomplish  things  no  psychiatrist  can." 

Of  course  not  everything  went  smoothly  at  the 
Tuckers'.  Mary  was  always  forgetting  when  it 
was  her  turn  to  clean  the  bathroom.  Sally  smoked 
in  bed,  which  made  Mrs.  Tucker  nervous  about 
fires.  James  began  bringing  home  rocks  which  he 
insisted  were  of  inestimable  value  and  stored  them 
under  his  bed.  To  handle  these  problems  Mrs. 
Tucker  consults  with  the  social  worker,  who  visits 
her  frequently.  One  evening  a  month  she  meets 
with  the  other  caretakers  and  the  social  worker 
over  coffee  and  doughnuts. 

At  a  recent  meeting  these  problems  were  dis- 
cussed: whether  Mrs.  Tucker  should  let  her  eight- 
year-old  granddaughter  play  with  the  patients 
(unanimous  verdict — Yes.  of  course!);  what  to  do 
about  a  patient  going  AWOL;  how  to  control  a 


woman  who  throws  everything  she  can  get  her 
hands  on  into  the  trash  can  ("I  just  go  out  every 
night  and  bring  it  all  back  into  the  house,"  sighed 
her  caretaker);  what  to  do  about  planned  recrea- 
tion; how  to  get  more  variety  in  the  menus; 
whether  a  patient  is  ready  to  take  a  job;  how  to 
stop  one  old  man  from  talking  out  loud  all  night; 
what  to  do  if  a  patient  falls  ill  (answer:  call  a  pri- 
vate physician  and  bill  the  state). 

Mrs.  Tucker  discovered  that  some  of  the  other 
caretakers  had  been  nurses  and  that  one  couple 
had  once  worked  with  problem  boys  in  Colorado. 
But,  like  herself,  none  had  ever  been  trained  to 
work  with  mentally  ill  people. 


The  mental  oases  pitch  in  and  do  work  around  the  house. 
The  rate  of  recovery  is  much  higher  than  in  institutions 


Some  problems  cannot  be  solved — as  Mrs. 
Tucker  learned  to  her  sorrow.  Rosita,  the  teen- 
ager, had  been  difficult  ever  since  she  came,  but 
Mrs.  Tucker  tried  to  ignore  her  sloppiness,  her 
continual  demands  and  her  violent  outbursts  of 
temper.  One  day,  however,  Mrs.  Tucker  lost  her 
own  temper  and  scolded  Rosita  for  tracking  mud 
onto  the  kitchen  floor.  The  girl  ran  out  of  the 
house. 

An  hour  later  the  phone  rang.  "I'm  afraid  I'm 
going  to  have  to  report  you  to  the  authorities," 
said  a  neighbor  in  a  shocked  voice.  "I  understand 
that  you  have  been  starving  your  people.  I  know 
it's  true.  Rosita  is  right  here  now,  telling  me  all 
about  it." 

"You  can  imagine  how  I  felt,"  says  Mrs.  Tucker. 
"We  just  had  to  send  Rosita  back.  She  screamed 
when  the  hospital  attendant  came,  and  tried  to  run 
out  the  back  door." 

The  unpleasant  incident  with  her  neighbor  was 
one  of  the  few  Mrs.  Tucker  has  experienced  since 
she  took  in  patients.  There  were  some  nasty  phone 
calls  at  first.  One  woman  called  in  a  rage.  "How 
can  you  let  crazy  people  walk  the  streets  where 
our  children  are  playing?"  she  demanded. 

The  first  evening  the  Tuckers  had  company, 
a  friend  pulled  mild-mannered  Mr.  Tucker  into  a 
corner  and  whispered  anxiou^sly,  "Aren't  you 
afraid  they'll  murder  you  in  your  sleep?"  By  the 
end  of  the  same  evening  the  same  woman  said, 
"Why,  they're  just  people — like  you  and  me." 

The  only  reaction  of  the  woman  who  runs  the 
corner  store  was,  "Honey,  a  friend  of  mine  just 
got  out  of  the  hospital  herself."  The  butcher 
turned  out  to  be  the  son-in-law  of  a  woman  ^jo. 
lives  next  door  to  a  caretaker,  and  he  has  been^Tv- 
ing  some  of  the  caretakers  their  meat  wholesale. 


The  woman  across  the  street  is  fond  of  Jack, 
who  goes  over  to  her  yard  to  watch  the  trains. 

"He's  told  me  so  much  about  those  trains  I 
guess  I'm  kind  of  a  fan  now  myself,"  she  said. 

Recently  the  editor  of  the  Hayward  Daily  Re- 
view ran  an  article  about  family-care  homes  in 
Hayward  and  the  need  for  more  caretakers.  There 
was  not  one  unfavorable  reaction.  When  the  Hay- 
ward Planning  Commission  turned  down  one 
woman's  application  because  of  zoning  regulations 
not  long  ago,  they  assured  her  that  she  could  take 
patients  in  any  other  neighborhood. 

Not  all  California  communities  are  as  enlight- 
ened. One  of  Mrs.  Tucker's  neighbors  moved 
to  Hayward  when  the  community  she 
lived  in  rose  in  wrath  at  the  idea  of  her 
having  "lunatics  in  our  midst."  The  com- 
munity's safety  must  be  considered,  de- 
clared a  petition  signed  by  several  dozen 
families,  including  two  ministers. 

Patients  Carefully  Selected 

Actually,  state  officials  are  exceedingly 
careful  to  protect  the  community,  both  in 
their  selection  of  the  mental  patients  who 
can  be  placed  in  private  homes  and  in 
their  choice  of  people  to  be  certified  as 
caretakers.  Says  Sloate:  "We  don't  place 
out  any  patients  who  are  dangerous  or 
potentially  dangerous  to  others  or  to 
themselves — no  one  who  is  violent,  no 
one  who  is  suicidal,  not  even  anyone 
whose  conduct  might  embarrass  the  com- 
munity, no  matter  how  harmless  he  is." 

Contrary  to  popular  misconception, 
only  five  per  cent  of  the  mentally  ill  are 
ever  violent  at  any  time.  "The  picture  of 
the  lunatic  with  a  knife  between  his  teeth, 
ready  to  cut  everyone  up,  is  not  only  not 
true  of  the  patients  outside,  it  is  not 
true  of  the  patients  inside  the  institutions," 
Sloate  adds. 

Under  State  Director  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene Dr.  Frank  F.  Tallman,  California 
has  tripled  its  family-care  program  in  the 
past  three  years;  600  patients  now  come  under  the 
program.  New  York  has  2,000.  Illinois,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island  also 
have  sizable  programs. 

It  is  estimated  that  25  per  cent  of  the  patients 
now  in  institutions  could  eventually  be  placed  in 
family-care  homes.  Each  patient  so  placed  re- 
leases a  bed  for  a  new,  acutely  ill  patient,  and  the 
saving  to  the  taxpayer  would  be  enormous.  For 
one  thing,  the  cost  per  patient  in  most  states  is 
considerably  lower  for  family  care  than  for  insti- 
tutions. But  even  more  important,  placing  institu- 
tion patients  out  in  extramural  programs  would 
alleviate  the  overcrowded  conditions  in  our  men- 
tal institutions,  at  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  new  construction. 

Saving  money,  however,  is  not  the  chief  virtue 
of  the  family-care  program.  Saving  lives  is.  The 
rate  of  recovery  for  patients  in  family-care  homes, 
statistics  indicate,  is  more  than  four  times  as  great 
as  for  comparable  patients  in  institutions.  And 
that's  a  conservative  figure,  for  until  recently  the 
large  majority  of  patients  sent  to  family-care 
homes  were  custodial  cases. 

The  California  state  legislature,  not  exactly  a 
group  of  dreamy-eyed  idealists,  likes  the  program 
so  well  that  it  has  steadily  increased  its  appropri- 
ation in  the  past  four  years;  it  jumned  the  alloca- 
tion from  $180,000  in  1950  to  $348,000  for  the 
current  year. 

Sally,  the  former  model  who  probably  never 
will  get  well  enough  to  leave  the  Tuckers,  best 
summed  up  the  benefits  of  family  care. 

"Do  you  see  that  door?"  she  recently  asked. 
"It's  not  locked.  See  that  garden?  I  can  walk  out 
in  it  any  time  I  want.  I  haven't  had  a  home  since  I 
was  12  years  old.   This  is  my  home."       -A..A.-A, 
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Virtually  custom-built  .  .  .  surpassingly  beautiful 
in  line  and  in  decor.  .  .  the  Imperial  for  1953  sets  a  new  note  in  highivay  fashion 
that  personifies  the  tastes  of  the  most  discriminating.  Here,  too, 
is  the  absolute  command  of  the  road  .  .  .  the  luxurious  comfort  ■■*^ 

and  driving  ease  .  .  .  that  is  so  dramatically  establishing 
the  Imperial  as  the  selection  of  those  who 
deserve  and  can  afford  any  motor  car  in  the  world. 


WIRE   WHEELS   OPTIONAL    AT    EXTRA    COST 
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Transonic  Tunnel  Takes  th\ 


t 
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Now  the  U.S.  has  a  two- lea" 


Aviation  experts  swore  it  couldn't  be  built — but  it  was. 


MANY  of  science's  greatest  advances  have 
been  achieved  in  the  quiet  of  a  laboratory 
with  only  a  handful  of  men  on  the  scene. 
So  it  was  a  few  days  after  Christmas  in  1950.  A 
group  of  scientists  at  Langley  Field,  Virginia,  was 
gathered  in  a  small,  white  building  through  which 
one  leg  of  a  huge,  rectangular  steel  duct  passed. 
The  men  were  in  a  room  nestled  alongside  the 
pipe  and  could  look  inside  the  duct  through  win- 
dows. Actually,  there  wasn't  much  to  see — just 
some  tufts  of  yarn  glued  to  the  sides  of  the  tunnel 
to  indicate  turbulence,  and  delicate  pressure  tubes 
in  rakelike  clusters  sprouting  at  intervals.  The 
tubes  activated  instruments  inside  the  room. 

As  the  men  watched  and  listened,  two  30,000- 
horsepower  motors — their  combined  strength 
equal  to  about  13  railroad  locomotives — were 
started  up  and  gained  speed  as  they  turned  two 
giant  fans  inside  the  duct.  Slowly  at  first,  then 
faster  and  faster,  wind  began  to  roar  through  the 
steel  tunnel  and  past  the  section  inside  the  little 
building.  As  the  flow  of  air  increased,  the  scien- 
tists stared  at  one  dial  in  particular.  It  showed 
the  speed  of  the  wind  inside  the  tunnel  as  it  rushed 
past  their  position.  The  indicator  climbed  higher 
and  higher — 500  miles  an  hour,  then  600,  700, 
750  and  finally  800.  There  was  scarcely  a  tremor. 

The  scientists  in  the  little  white  building  were 
exuberant.  Undoubtedly  the  most  thrilled  was  John 
Stack  of  Yorktown,  Virginia,  a  forty-four-year-old 
aeronautical  scientist  for  the  government's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics.  At 
that  moment  Stack  and  his  co-workers  became 
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John  Stack,  who,  with  his  associates,  won  this   year's  Collier  Trophy  for  the  transonic  wind 
tunnel  "ventilated  throat,"  stands  in  front  of  giant  fan  in  tunnel  at  Langley  Field,  Virginia 


Man  is  dwarfed  inside  58-foot  section  of  tunne' 
Diameter  decreases  to  16  feet  in  testing  portio, 
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WO  i  on  the  Communists  in  perfecting  vital  faster-than-sound  planes 


the  first  men  to  witness  the  smooth  flow  of  air 
through  a  wind  tunnel  as  it  passed  through  the 
sonic  range.  Previously,  all  attempts  to  drive  air 
through  a  wind  tunnel  at  high  speeds  had  resulted 
in  "choking"  when  the  air  reached  that  invisible 
wall  which  exists  at  about  760  miles  per  hour  and 
is  known  as  the  "sonic  barrier."  High-speed  wind 
tunnels  operate  something  like  an  hourglass,  if  you 
imagine  air  serving  the  function  of  sand.  In  an 
hourglass,  the  sand  moves  toward  the  throat,  its 
speed  increasing  until  it  drops  into  the  pile  below. 
The  testing  section  of  a  wind  tunnel  is  much  the 
same  as  the  throat  of  an  hourglass. 

But  air,  unlike  sand,  thins  out  as  it  nears  the 
neck  of  the  tunnel.  Because  of  this  peculiar  char- 
acteristic, it  requires  more  and  more  space  if  it  is 
to  pass  through  the  throat.  At  about  the  speed  of 
sound,  its  speed  and  density  reach  a  critical  point 
where  it  cannot  be  accelerated  further  and  still  pass 
smoothly  through  the  constricting  throat  of  the 
tunnel.  Choking  results.  Thus,  tests  of  the  per- 
formance of  aircraft  designs  in  the  crucial  tran- 
sonic range  from  subsonic  to  supersonic  speeds 
could  not  be  held  in  conventional  wind  tunnels. 

Stack  and  his  associates  at  the  Langley  Aeronau- 
tical Laboratory  perfected  the  transonic  wind  tun- 
nel by  developing  a  "ventilated  throat" — still  a 
closely  guarded  secret — through  which  air  could 
traverse  the  sonic  barrier  with  scarcely  a  quiver. 
Now  it  is  possible  to  test  preflight  models  of  super- 
sonic planes  under  virtually  the  same  conditions 
which  occur  in  actual  flight. 

For  their  work,   the  Langley   engineers  were 


awarded  this  year's  Collier  Trophy,  one  of  avia- 
tion's highest  awards.  The  presentation  will  be 
made  to  Stack  and  his  associates  by  President  Tru- 
man at  the  annual  Wright  Memorial  Dinner  of  *he 
Aero  Club  of  Washington.  The  affair  will  mark  the 
start  of  the  "Golden  Jubilee  of  Powered  Flight"; 
for  it  was  on  December  17,  1903,  that  the  Wright 
Brothers  successfully  flew  the  first  powered  air- 
plane. This  year's  citation  was  made  by  a  23-man 
nominating  committee  in  behalf  of  the  National 
Aeronautic  Association,  the  nation's  top  organiza- 
tion of  aviation  experts  and  custodian  of  the 
trophy.    It  reads  in  part: 

"The  transonic  wind-tunnel  throat  is  the  great- 
est contribution  to  aeronautical  research  since  the 
use  of  a  wind  tunnel  by  the  Wright  Brothers  in  the 
design  of  the  first  successful  airplane  .  .  ." 

The  tunnel  provides  precise  information  for  the 
design  of  new-model  aircraft  not  obtainable  in  any 
other  way.  However,  special  research  planes  like 
the  Bell  X-1,  the  first  piloted  craft  to  pierce  the 
sonic  barrier,  will  still  be  needed  to  provide  other 
vital  information  in  supersonic  flight. 

Stack's  share  of  the  Collier  Trophy  this  year 
makes  him  the  third  man  since  the  trophy  was 
originated  in  1911  to  receive  the  award  a  second 
time.  He  shared  it  in  1948  for  his  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  X-1.  Future  strides  in  faster- 
than-sound  aircraft  cannot  be  foreseen,  but  the 
trophy  citation  reads:  "This  achievement  appears 
to  have  given  America  ...  a  head  start  of  at  least 
two  years  over  any  potential  enemy  in  the  design 
of  transonic  aircraft."  AAA 


The  committee  which  named  this  year's  Collier 
Trophy  award  was  appointed  by  Harry  K.  Coffey, 
president  of  the  National  Aeronautic  Association. 
The  chairman  was  Dr.  John  F.  Victory,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics.  In  addition  to  Dr.  Victory,  the  com- 
mittee was  made  up  of  William  M.  Allen,  presi- 
dent, Boeing  Airplane  Co. ;  C.  E.  A.  Brown, 
president,  National  Association  of  State  Aviation 
Officials;  the  Hon.  William  A.  M.  Burden,  special 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force ;  Jac- 
queline Cochran,  U.S.  vice-president.  Federation 
A^ronautique  Internationale;  Frederick  C.  Craw- 
ford, president,  Thompson  Products,  Inc. :  Mal- 
colm P.  Ferguson,  president,  Bendix  Aviation 
Corp. ;  Vice-Adm.  Matthias  B.  Gardner,  USN, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Air) :  Robert 
E.  Gross,  president,  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. ; 
C.  F.  Home,  administrator.  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration ;  S.  Paul  Johnston,  director,  Institute 
of  the  Aeronautical  Sciences ;  Vice-Adm.  Emory 
S.  Land,  USN  (Ret.),  president.  Air  Transport 
Association  ;  the  Hon.  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr. ; 
Glenn  L.  Martin,  chairman  of  the  board,  the  Glenn 
L.  Martin  Co. ;  E.  B.  Newill,  general  manager, 
Allison  Division,  General  Motors  Corp. :  the  Hon. 
Donald  W.  Nyrop,  chairman,  CAB ;  Ralph  Piatt, 
president,  Aviation  Writers  Association  ;  Adm.  De- 
Witt  C.  Ramsey,  USN  (Ret.),  president.  A^craft 
Industries  Association  ;  C.  J.  Reese,  president,  Con- 
tinental Motors :  Dr.  W.  R.  Stovall,  president.  Aero 
Medical  Association,  medical  division.  CAA  ;  Gen. 
N.  F.  Twining,  Vice-Chief  of  Staff,  USAF ;  D.  C. 
Vaile,   special  representative.  Northwest  Airlines 


Stationary  vanes  in  elbows  of  tunnel  force  air  to  make  right-angle 
turn  smoothly.    Air  here  is  traveling  60  mph,  later  reaches  800  mph 


First  published  aerial  photograph  of  NACA's  16-foot  transonic  wind 
tunnel.    Tests  are  made  in  white  building.    Drive  fans  are  at  far  end 
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"HOLIDAY  BUFFET,"  l)y  Douglass  Crock-well.  Number  76  in  the  series    'Home  Life  in  America. 


Ill  this  friendly,  freedom-loving  land 

of  ours— beer  belongs . . .  enjoy  it! 


Beer  and  ale  have  always 
belonged  here  in  America. 
Since  Colonial  days,  Amer- 
icans have  served  them 
when  entertaining  guests. 
George  Washington,  for 
example,  had  his  own  per- 
sonal recipe  for  making 
beer  that  he  served  his 
guests  at  Mount  Vernon. 
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AMERICA'S  BEVERAGE  OF  MODERATION 

Sponsored  by  the  United  States  Brewers  Foundation ...  Chartered  1862 
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By  JOHN  D.  MacDONALD 

The  big,  brassy  brunette  was  the 
cops'  only  witness.  She  hadn't 
jumped  or  fallen — and  of  course 
no  suspect  had  given  her  a  shove 


THE  police  in  the  first  prowl  car  on  the  scene 
got  out  a  tarpaulin.  A  traffic  policeman  threw 
it  over  the  body  and  herded  the  crowd  back. 
They  moved  uneasily  in  the  gray  slush.  Some  of 
them  looked  up  from  time  to  time.  In  the  news- 
paper picture,  the  window  would  be  marked  with 
a  bold  X.  A  dotted  line  would  descend  from  the  X 
to  the  spot  where  the  covered  body  now  lay.  Some 
of  the  spectators,  laden  with  tinsel-  and  evergreen- 
decorated  packages,  turned  away,  suppressing  a 
nameless  guilt. 

But  the  curious  stayed  on.  Across  the  street, 
in  the  window  of  a  department  store,  a  vast  me- 
chanical Santa  rocked  back  and  forth,  slapping  a 
mechanical  hand  against  a  padded  thigh,  roaring 
forever,  "Whaw  haw  ho  ho  ho.  Whaw  haw  ho 
ho  ho."  The  slapping  hand  had  worn  the  red 
plush  from  the  padded  thigh. 

The  ambulance  arrived,  with  a  brisk  intern  to 
make  out  the  DOA.  Sawdust  was  shoveled  onto  the 
sidewalk,  then  pushed  off  into  the  sewer  drain.  Wet 
snow  fell  into  the  city.  And  there  was  nothing  else 
to  see.  The  corner  Santa,  a  leathery  man  with  a 
pinched,  blue  nose,  began  to  ring  his  hand  bell 
again. 

DANIEL  FOWLER,  one  of  the  young  assistant 
district  attorneys,  was  at  his  desk  when  the 
call  came  through  from  Lieutenant  Shinn  of  the 
Detective  Squad.  "Dan?  This  is  Gil.  You  heard 
about  the  Garrity  girl  yet?" 

For  a  moment  the  name  meant  nothing,  and 
then  suddenly  he  remembered:  Loreen  Garrity 
was  the  witness  in  the  Sheridan  City  Loan  Com- 
pany case.  She  had  made  positive  identification 
of  two  of  the  three  kids  who  had  tried  to  pull 
that  holdup,  and  the  case  was  on  the  calendar  for 


"Remember  Loreen  Garrity?"  Gil  asked.  "She 
took  a  high  dive  out  of  her  office  window — 
about  an  hour  ago.    Nice  Christmas  present" 
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February.  Provided  the  kids  didn't  con- 
fess before  it  came  up,  Dan  was  going 
to  prosecute.  He  had  the  Garrity  girl's 
statement,  and  her  promise  to  appear. 

"What  about  her,  Gil?"  he  asked. 

"She  took  a  high  dive  out  of  her 
office  window — about  an  hour  ago. 
Seventeen  stories,  and  right  into  the 
Christmas  rush.  How  come  she  didn't 
land  on  somebody,  we'll  never  know. 
Connie  Wyant  is  handling  it.  He  re- 
membered she  figured  in  the  loan-com- 
pany deal,  and  he  told  me.  Look,  Dan. 
She  was  a  big  girl,  and  she  tried  hard 
not  to  go  out  that  window.  She  was 
shoved.  That's  how  come  Connie  has 
it.   Nice  Christmas  present  for  him." 

"Nice  Christmas  present  for  the  lads 
who  pushed  over  the  loan  company, 
too,"  Dan  said  grimly.  "Without  her, 
there's  no  case.  Tell  Connie  that.  It 
ought  to  give  him  the  right  line." 

Dan  Fowler  set  aside  the  brief  he  was 
working  on  and  walked  down  the  hall. 
The  district  attorney's  secretary  was 
at  her  desk.   "Boss  busy,  Jane?" 

SHE  was  a  small  girl  with  wide,  gray 
eyes,  a  mass  of  dark  hair,  a  soft 
mouth.  She  raised  one  eyebrow  and 
looked  at  him  speculatively.  "I  could 
be  bribed,  you  know." 

He  looked  around  with  exaggerated 
caution,  went  around  her  desk  on  tip- 
toe, bent  and  kissed  her  upraised  lips. 
He  smiled  down  at  her.  "People  are 
beginning  to  talk,"  he  whispered,  not 
getting  it  as  light  as  he  meant  it  to  be. 

She  tilted  her  head  to  one  side, 
frowned,  and  said,  "What  is  it,  Dan?" 

He  sat  on  the  corner  of  her  desk  and 
took  her  hands  in  his,  and  he  told  her 
about  the  big,  dark-haired,  swaggering 
woman  who  had  gone  out  the  window. 
He  knew  Jane  would  want  to  know.  He 
had  regretted  bringing  Jane  in  on  the 
case,  but  he  had  had  the  unhappy  hunch 
that  Garrity  might  sell  out,  if  the  offer 
was  high  enough.  And  so  he  had  en- 
listed Jane,  depending  on  her  intuition. 
He  had  taken  the  two  of  them  to  lunch, 
and  had  invented  an  excuse  to  duck 
out  and  leave  them  alone. 

Afterward,  Jane  had  said,  "I  guess 
I  don't  really  like  her,  Dan.  She  was 
suspicious  of  me,  of  course,  and  she's  a 
terribly  vital  sort  of  person.  But  I 
would  say  that  she'll  be  wilhng  to  tes- 
tify, all  right.  And  I  don't  think  she'll 
sell  out." 

Now  as  he  told  her  about  the  girl, 
he  saw  the  sudden  tears  of  sympathy  in 
her  gray  eyes.  "Oh,  Dan!  I-Iow  dread- 
ful! You'd  better  tell  the  boss  right 
away.  That  Vince  Servius  must  have 
hired  somebody  to  do  it." 

"Easy,  lady,"  he  said  softly. 

He  touched  her  dark  hair  with  his 
hngertips,  smiled  at  her,  and  crossed  to 
the  door  of  the  inner  office,  opened  it 
and  went  in. 

Jim  Heglon,  the  district  attorney, 
was  a  narrow-faced  man  with  glasses 
with  heavy,  dark  frames.  He  had  a  pro- 
fessional look,  a  dry  wit  and  a  driving 
energy. 

"Every  time  I  see  you,  Dan,  I  have  to 
conceal  my  annoyance,"  Heglon  said. 
"You're  going  to  cart  away  the  best 
secretary  1  ever  had." 

"Maybe  I'll  keep  her  working  for  a 
while.    Keep  her  out  of  trouble." 

"Excellent!  And  speaking  of  trou- 
ble—" 

"Does  it  show,  Jim?"  Dan  sat  on  the 
arm  of  a  heavy  leather  chair  which 
faced  Heglon's  desk.  "I  do  have  some. 
Remember  the  Sheridan  City  Loan 
case?" 

"Vaguely.   Give  me  an  outline." 

"October.  Five  o'clock  one  after- 
noon, just  as  the  loan  office  was  closing. 
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Three  punks  tried  to  knock  it  over.  Twi 
of  them,  Castrella  and  Kelly,  are  eighll 
ecn.  The  leader,  Johnny  Servius,  i 
nineteen.  Johnny  is  Vince  Servius'  kill 
brother.  They  went  into  the  loan  coml 
pany  wearing  masks  and  waving  gunsl 
The  manager  had  more  guts  than  sense] 
He  was  loading  the  safe.  He  saw  the 
and  slammed  the  door  and  spun  thtj 
knob.  They  beat  on  him,  but  he  con 
vinced  them  it  was  a  time  lock,  whicl^ 
it  wasn't.  They  took  fifteen  dollars  ou 
of  his  pants,  and  four  dollars  off  thi 
girl  behind  the  counter  and  took  off. 

"Right  across  the  hall  is  the  office  oi 
an  accountant  named  Thomas  Kistnei 
He'd  already  left.  His  secretary.  Lor 
een  Garrity,  was  closing  up  the  office 
She  had  the  door  open  a  crack.  Shi 
saw  the  three  kids  come  out  of  the  loat 
company,  taking  their  masks  off.  For 
tunately,  they  didn't  see  her.  She  weni  fc'^'J' 
into  headquarters  and  looked  at  the 
gallery,  and  picked  out  Servius  anc 
Castrella.  They  were  picked  up.  Kelly 
was  with  them,  so  they  took  him  in,  too 
In  the  line-up.  the  Garrity  girl  made  i 
positive  identification  of  Servius  ani 
Castrella  again.  The  manager  though 
he  could  recognize  Kelly's  voice. 

"Bail  was  set  high,  because  we  ex- 
pected Vince  Servius  would  get  them 
out.  Much  to  everybody's  surprise,  he's 
left  them  in  there.  The  only  thing  he  ^Ji" 
did  was  line  up  George  Terrafierro  tc 
defend  them,  which  makes  it  tougb 
from  our  point  of  view,  but  not  tod 
tough — if  we  could  put  the  Garrity 
girl  on  the  stand.  She  was  the  type  to  tintl; 
make  a  good  witness.  Very  positive 
sort  of  girl." 

"Was?   Past  tense?" 

"This  afternoon  she  was  pushed  out 
the  window  of  the  office  where  she 
works.  Seventeen  stories  above  the 
sidewalk.  Gil  Shinn  tells  me  that  Con 
nie  Wyant  has  it  definitely  tagged  as 
homicide." 

"If  Connie  says  it  is,  then  it  is.  Whatjiprlit 
would   conviction  have   meant  to  the 
three  lads?" 

"Servius  had  one  previous  conviction 
— car  theft;  Castrella  had  one  convic- 
tion for  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon. 
Kelly  is  clean,  Jim." 

Heglon  frowned.  "Odd,  isn't  it?  In 
this  state,  armed  robbery  has  a  manda- 
tory sentence  of  seven  to  fifteen  years 
for  a  first  offense  in  that  category.  With 
the  weight  Vince  can  swing,  his  kid 
brother  would  do  about  five  years.  Mur- 
der seems  a  little  extreme,  as  a  way  of 
avoiding  a  five-year  sentence." 

"Perhaps,  Jim,  the  answer  is  in  the 
relationship  between  Vince  and  the  kid. 
There's  quite  a  difference  in  ages.  Vince 
must  be  nearly  forty.  He  was  in  the  big 
time  early  enough  to  give  Johnny  all  the 
breaks.  The  kid  has  been  thrown  out 
of  three  good  schools  I  know  of.  Ac- 
cording to  Vince,  Johnny  can  do  no 
wrong.  Maybe  that's  why  he  left  those 
three  in  jail  awaiting  trial — to  keep 
them  in  the  clear  on  this  killing." 

"It  could  be,  Dan,"  Heglon  said. 
"Go  ahead  with  your  investigation. 
And  let  me  know." 

DAN  FOWLER  found  out  at  the 
desk  that  Lieutenant  Connie  Wy- 
ant and  Sergeant  Levandowski  were  in 
the  interrogation  room.  Dan  sat  down 
and  waited.  After  a  few  moments  Con- 
nie waddled  through  the  doorway  and 
came  over  to  him.  He  had  bulging, 
blue  eyes  and  a  dull  expression. 

Dan  stood  up,  towering  over  the 
squat  lieutenant.  "Well,  what's  the  pic- 
ture, Connie?" 

"No  case  against  the  kids,  Gil  says. 
Me,  I  wish  it  was  just  somebody  thought 
it  would  be  nice  to  jump  out  a  window. 

Collier's  for  December  20,  1952 
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ut  she  grabbed  the  casing  so  hard,  she 
roke  her  fingernails  down  to  the  quick. 

"Marks  you  can  see,  in  oak  as  hard  as 
on.  Banged  her  head  on  the  sill  and 
ift  black  hair  on  the  rough  edge  of  the 
lasing.   Lab  matched  it  up.    And  one 

oe  up  there,  under  the  radiator.  The 
ladiator  sits  right  in  front  of  the  win- 
low.   Come  listen  to  this,  Kistner." 

Dan  followed  him  back  to  the  inter- 

igation  room.  Thomas  Kistner  sat  at 
me  side  of  the  long  table.  A  cigar  lay 
ead  on  the  glass  ash  tray  near  his  el- 
tow.  As  they  opened  the  door,  he 
[lanced  up  quickly.  He  was  a  big, 
iloated  man  with  an  unhealthy  grayish 
omplexion  and  an  important  manner. 
;e  said,  "I  was  just  telling  the  sergeant 

e  tribulations  of  an  accountant." 

"We  all  got  troubles,"  Connie  said, 
is  is  Mr.  Fowler  from  the  D.A.'s 
iffice,  Kistner." 

Mr.  Kistner  got  up  laboriously. 
I'Happy  to  meet  you,  sir,"  he  said. 
Sorry  that  it  has  to  be  such  an  unpleas- 

t  occasion,  however." 


ONNIE  sat  down  heavily.  "Kistner, 
I  want  you   to   go   through   your 
itory  again.   If  it  makes  it  easier,  tell  it 
:o  Mr.  Fowler  here  instead  of  me.   He 
aSn't  heard  it  before." 
"I'll   do   anything  in   my  power  to 
elp,  Lieutenant,"  Kistner  said  firmly. 
e  turned  toward  Dan.    "I  am  out  of 
ly  office  a  great  deal.   I  do  accounting 
n   a    contract   basis    for   thirty-three 
mall  retail  establishments.  I  visit  them 
requently.   When  Loreen  came  in  this 
oiisBmorning,  she  seemed  nervous.   I  asked 
ler  what  the  trouble  was,  and  she  said 
that  she  felt  quite  'sure  somebody  had 
)een  following  her  for  the  past  week, 
he  described  him  to  me.  Slim,  middle 
icight,  pearl-gray  felt  hat,  tan  raglan 
topcoat,    swarthy   complexion.     I   told 
her  that  because  she  was  the  witness  in 
a  trial  coming  up,  she  should  maybe 
Wl    report  it  to  the  police  and  ask  for  pro- 
tection.   She  said  she  didn't  like  the 
idea  of  yelling  for  help.  She  was  a  very 
ah — independent  sort  of  girl." 
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"I  got  that  impression,"  Dan  said. 

"I  went  out  then  and  didn't  think 
anything  more  about  what  she'd  said. 
1  spent  most  of  the  morning  at  Finch 
Pharmacy,  on  the  north  side.  1  had  a 
sandwich  there  and  then  drove  back  to 
the  office,  later  than  usual.  Nearly  two. 
I  came  up  to  the  seventeenth  floor.  Go- 
ing down  the  corridor,  I  pass  the  men's 
room  before  I  get  to  my  office.  I  un- 
locked the  door  with  my  key  and  went 
in.  I  was  in  there  maybe  three  minutes. 
I  came  out  and  a  man  brushes  by  me 
in  the  corridor.  He  had  his  collar  up, 
and  was  pulling  down  on  his  hatbrim 
and  walking  fast.  At  the  moment,  you 
understand,  it  meant  nothing  to  me. 

"I  went  into  the  office.  The  window 
was  wide  open,  and  the  snow  was  blow- 
ing in.  No  Loreen.  I  couldn't  figure 
it.  I  thought  she'd  gone  to  the  ladies' 
room  and  had  left  the  window  open 
for  some  crazy  reason.  I  started  to  shut 
it,  and  then  I  heard  all  the  screaming 
down  in  the  street.  I  leaned  out.  I 
saw  her,  right  under  me,  sprawled  on 
the  sidewalk.  I  recognized  the  cocoa- 
colored  suit.  A  new  suit,  I  think.  I 
stood  in  a  state  of  shock,  I  guess,  and 
then  suddenly  I  remembered  about  the 
man  following  her,  and  I  remembered 
the  man  in  the  hall — he  had  a  gray 
hat  and  a  tan  topcoat,  and  I  had  the 
impression  he  was  swarthy-faced. 

"The  first  thing  I  did  was  call  the 
police,  naturally.  While  they  were  on 
the  way,  I  called  my  wife.  It  just  about 
broke  her  up.  We  were  both  fond  of 
Loreen."  The  big  man  smiled  sadly. 
"And  it  seems  to  me  I've  been  telling 
the  story  over  and  over  again  ever 
since.  Oh,  1  don't  mind,  you  under- 
stand. But  it's  a  dreadful  thing.  The 
way  I  see  it,  when  a  person  witnesses  a 
crime,  they  ought  to  be  given  police 
protection  until  the  trial  is  all  over." 

"We  don't  have  that  many  cops," 
Connie  said  glumly.  "How  big  was  the 
man  you  saw  in  the  corridor?" 

"Medium  size.  A  httle  on  the  thin 
side." 

"How  old?" 
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BOTANY 


* 


BRAND 


Oh,  what  a  wonderful  feeling 


you'll  enjoy  in  ^botanella^  the 

shirt  proved  all  around  best  by  test  for 


bulldog  strength    ^^innerspring 


resilience  Q@k    resistance  to  abrasion 
g^^ color  fastness... 


'BOTANELLA' 

is  Botany's  own 
exclusive  cross- 
blend  of  wool  and  f/y' 
cotton... super-soft    '^*\v 
in  texture... wonder- 
fully  wrinkle-resistant 
...and  packable... durable 
beyond  belief!  Strikingly  colorful  in 
checks,  tattersalls,  tartans  and  glen  plaids,  only  $13.95. 


•  "eOTANr--    IS    A   TRADEMARK    OF     BOTANY    HILLS.   INC..    PASSAIC.  K.   J.    REGU    S.  PAT.  OFF.  COPY  RIG  MT    1952. 
BOTANY     HILLS.    INC.    PASSAIC      N      J.  SALES    OFFICES:     16    WEST    46TH    STREET.    NEW    YORK    19,   N.   Y. 
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eOOP^rfather! 


FOR  CH  RISTMAS 

Father  wouldn't  coinc  right  out  and  say  so,  hut 

secretly  he  may  be  hoping  to  find  his  name  on  one  of 

these  Reo  Rotar\  or  Reel  'lypc  Power  Law n  Mowers 

or  Snow  Plows  under  tlie  tree  Christmas  morning. 

After  all,  only  the  best  is  good  enough  for  Dad,  and  a 

Reo  means  less  work  and  more  play,  all  year 

long— as  over  -700,000  Reo  users  know.  \bur 

Reo  dealer  will  help  you  choose  the  model  to  fit  your 

lawn  and  pocketbook.  Look  for  his  name  under 

Lawn  Mowers  in  the  Classified  Telephone  Directory. 

REO  MOTORS,  INC. 

Lawn  Mower  Division 
Lansing  20,  Michigan 


Manufacturers  <jt 
Trucks  and  Buses 


way? 


"1  don't  know.  Twenty-five,  forty- 
five.  I  couldn't  sec  his  face,  and  you 
understand   I   wasn't   looking  closely." 

Connie  turned  toward  Dan.  "Noth- 
ing from  the  elevator  hoys  about  this 
guy.  He  prol^ably  took  the  stairs.  The 
lobby  is  too  busy  for  anybody  to  notice 
him  coming  through  by  way  of  the 
fire  door.  Did  the  Garrity  girl  ever 
lock  herself  in  the  ofiice,  Kistner?" 

"I  never  knew  of  her  doing  that, 
Lieutenant." 

Connie  said,  "Okay,  so  the  guy  could 
breeze  in  and  clip  her  one.  Then,  from 
the  way  the  rug  was  pulled  up,  he 
lugged  her  across  to  the  window.  She 
came  to  as  he  was  trying  to  work  her 
out  the  window,  and  she  put  up  a  battle. 
People  in  the  office  three  stories  under- 
neath say  she  was  screaming  as  she 
went  by." 

"How  about  the  offices  across  the 
Dan  asked. 
It's  a  wide  street,  Dan,  and  they 
couldn't  see  through  the  snow.  It 
started  snowing  hard  about  fifteen  min- 
utes before  she  was  pushed  out  the 
window.  I  think  the  killer  waited  for 
that  snow.  It  gave  him  a  curtain  to 
hide  behind." 

"Any  chance  that  she  marked  the 
killer,  Connie?"  Dan  asked. 

"Doubt  it.  From  the  marks  of  her 
fingernails,  he  lifted  her  up  and  slid  her 
feet  out  first,  so  her  back  was  to  him. 
She  grabbed  the  sill  on  each  side.  Her 
head  hit  the  window  sash.  All  he  had 
to  do  was  hold  her  shoulders,  and  bang 
her  in  the  small  of  the  back  with  his 
knee.  Once  her  fanny  slid  off  the  sill, 
she  couldn't  hold  on  with  her  hands 
any  longer.  And  from  the  looks  of  the 
doorknobs,  he  wore  gloves." 

Dan  turned  to  Kistner.  "What  was 
her  home  situation?  I  tried  to  ques- 
tion her.    She  was  pretty  evasive." 

Kistner  shrugged.  "Big  family.  She 
didn't  get  along  with  them.  Seven  girls, 
I  think,  and  she  was  next  to  oldest. 
She  moved  out  when  she  got  her  first 
job.  She  lived  alone  in  a  one-room 
apartment  on  Leeds  Avenue,  near  the 
bridge." 

"You  know  of  any  boy  friend?" 
Connie  asked. 

"Nobody  special.  She  used  to  go  out 
a  lot,  but  nobody  special." 

Connie  rapped  his  knuckles  on  the 
edge  of  the  table.  "You  ever  make  a 
pass  at  her,  Kistner?" 

THE  room  was  silent.  Kistner  stared 
at  his  dead  cigar.  "I  don't  want  to 
lie  to  you,  but  I  don't  want  any  trou- 
ble at  home,  either.  I  got  a  boy  in  the 
Army,  and  1  got  a  girl  in  her  last  year 
of  high.  But  you  work  in  a  small  office 
alone  with  a  girl  like  Loreen,  and  it  can 
get  you.  About  six  months  ago,  I  had 
to  go  to  the  state  Capitol  on  a  tax  thing. 
I  asked  her  to  come  along.  She  did.  It 
was  a  damn'  fool  thing  to  do.  And  it — 
didn't  work  out  so  good.  We  agreed  to 
forget  it  ever  happened.  We  were  awk- 
ward around  the  office  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  and  then  I  guess  we  sort  of  for- 
got. She  was  a  good  worker,  and  I  was 
paying  her  well,  so  it  was  to  both  our 
advantages  to  be  practical  and  not  get 
emotional.  I  didn't  have  to  tell  you 
men  this,  but,  like  I  said,  I  don't  see 
any  point  in  lying  to  the  police.  Hell, 
you  might  have  found  out  some  way, 
and  that  might  make  it  look  like  I 
killed  her  or  something." 

"Thanks  for  leveling,"  Connie  said . 
expressionlessly.    "We'll  call  you  if  we 
need  you." 

Kistner  ceremoniously  shook  hands 
all  around  and  left  with  obvious  relief. 

As  soon  as  the  door  shut  behind  him, 
Connie  said,  "I'll  buy  it.   A  long  time 


ago  I  learned  you  can't  jail  a  guy  foi^ 
being  a  jerk.    Funny  how  many  honest! 
people  I  meet  I  don't  like  at  all,  and! 
how  many  thieves  make  good  guys  to| 
knock  over  a  beer  with.    How's  you 
girl?" 

Dan  looked  at  his  watch.  "Dressing 
for  dinner,  and  I  should  be,  too,"  he 
said.  "How  are  the  steaks  out  at  the| 
Cat  and  Fiddle?" 

Connie  half  closed  his  eyes.    Afte 
>  time  he  sighed.    "Okay.   That  mightl 
l^e  a  good  way  to  go  at  the  guy.   Phonel 
ine  and  give  me  the  reaction  if  he  doeaj 
lalk.    If  not,  don't  bother." 

JANE  was  in  holiday  mood  until  Dan 
told  her  where  they  were  headed. 
She  said  tartly,  "I  admit  freely  that  I 
im  a  working  girl.  But  do  I  get  over* 
iime  for  this?" 

Dan  said  slowly,  carefully,  "Darling, 
vou  better  understand,  if  you  don't  al- 
ready, that  there's  one  part  of  me  I 
can't  change.  I  can't  shut  the  ofQce 
door  and  forget  the  cases  piled  up  in 
there.  I  have  a  nasty  habit  of  carrying 
them  around  with  me.  So  we  go  some- 
place else  and  I  try  like  blazes  to  be 
gay,  or  we  go  to  the  Cat  and  Fiddle 
and  get  something  off  my  mind." 

She  moved  closer  to  him.  "Dull,  old 
work  horse,"  she  said. 

"Guilty." 

"All  right,  now  I'll  confess."  Jane 
said.  "I  was  going  to  suggest  we  go  ojit 
there  later.  I  just  got  sore  when  you 
beat  me  to  the  draw." 

He  laughed,  and  at  the  next  stop 
light,  he  kissed  her  hurriedly. 

The  Cat  and  Fiddle  was  eight  miles 
beyond  the  city  line.  At  last  Dan  saw 
the  green-and-blue  neon  sign,  and  he 
turned  into  the  asphalt  parking  area. 
There  were  about  forty  other  cars 
there.  They  went  from  the  check  room 
into  the  low-ceilinged  bar  and  lounge 
The  only  sign  of  Christmas  was  a  small, 
silver  tree  on  the  bar;  a  tiny  blue  spot 
was  focused  on  it. 

They  sat  at  the  bar  and  ordered 
drinks.  Several  other  couples  were  at 
the  tables,  talking  in  low  voices.  A 
pianist  played  softly  in  the  dining  room 

Dan  took  out  a  business  card  and 
wrote  on  it:  Only  if  you  happen  to  have 
an  opinion. 

He  called  the  nearest  bartender  over. 
"Would  you  please  see  that  Vince  gets 
this?" 

The  man  glanced  at  the  name.  "I'll 
see  if  Mr.  Servius  is  in."  He  said  some- 
thing to  the  other  bartender  and  left 
through  a  paneled  door  at  the  rear  of 
the  bar.  He  was  back  in  less  than  a 
minute,  smiling  politely. 

"Please  go  up  the  stairs.  Mr.  Servius 
is  in  his  office,  the  second  door  on  the 
right." 

"I'll  wait  here,  Dan."  Jane  said. 

"If  you  are  Miss  Raymer,  Mr.  Ser- 
vius would  like  to  have  you  join  him 
too,"  the  bartender  said. 

Jane  looked  at  Dan.  He  nodded  and 
she  slid  ofi"  the  stool. 

As  they  went  up  the  stairs,  Jane  said, 
"I  seem  to  be  known  here." 

"Notorious  female.  I  suspect  he 
wants  a  witness." 

Vincent  Servius  was  standing  at  a 
small  corner  bar  mixing  himself  a  drink 
when  they  entered.  He  turned  and 
smiled.  "Fowler,  Miss  Raymer.  Nice 
of  you  to  stop  by.  Can  I  mix  you  some- 
thing?" Dan  refused  politely,  and  they 
sat  down. 

Vince  was  a  compact  man  with 
cropped,  prematurely  white  hair,  a  sun- 
lamp tan,  and  beautifully  cut  clothes. 
He  had  not  been  directly  concerned 
with  violence  in  many  years.  In  that 
time   he   had  eliminated   most   of  the 
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Ices  of  the  hoodlum.  The  over-all  im- 
pssion  he  gave  was  that  of  the  up-and- 

(ling  clubman.  Golf  lessons,  voice 
sons,  careful  observation,  plastic  sur- 

y,  and  a  good  tailor — these  had  all 
Iped;  but  nothing  had  been  able  to 
stroy  a  certain  aura  of  alertness, 
ithlessness.  He  was  a  man  you  would 
vei  joke  with.  He  had  made  his  own 
vs,  and  he  carried  the  awareness  of 

own  ultimate  authority  around  with 

1,  as  unmistakable  as  a  loaded  gun. 

CE  went  over  to  the  fieldstone 

fireplace,  drink  in  hand,  and  turned, 
;ting  his  elbow  on  the  mantel. 
"Very  clever.  Fowler.  'Only  if  you 
ppen  to  have  an  opinion.'  I  have  an 
inion.  The  kid  is  no  good.  That's 
opinion.  He's  a  cheap  punk.  I 
't  admit  that  to  myself  until  he 
|ed  to  put  the  hook  on  that  loan  com- 
ny.    He  was  working  for  me  at  the 

le.  I  was  trying  to  break  him  in  here 
buying  foods.  But  now  I'm  through, 
wler.  You  can  tell  Jim  Heglon  that 
r  me.  Terrafierro  will  back  it  up. 
ik  him  what  1  told  him.   I  said,  'De- 

id  the  kid.  Get  him  off  if  you  can, 
d  no  hard  feelings  if  you  can't.  If  you 
t  him  off,  I'm  having  him  run  out  of 
wn,  out  of  the  state.  I  don't  want  him 
ound.'  I  told  George  that. 
"Now  there's  this  Garrity  thing.  It 
oks  like  I  went  out  on  a  limb  for  the 
Going  out  on  limbs  was  yesterday, 
>wler.  Not  today  and  not  tomorrow, 
ivas  a  sucker  long  enough."  He  took 
It  a  crisp  handkerchief  and  mopped 
s  forehead.  "I  go  right  up  in  the  air," 

said.   "I  talk  too  loud." 
"You  can  see  how  Heglon  is  think- 
g,"  Dan  said  quietly.    "And  the  po- 
;e,  too." 

That's  the  hell  of  it.  I  swear  I  had 
)thing  to  do  with  it."  He  half  smiled, 
t  would  have  helped  if  I'd  had  a  tape 
corder  up  here  last  month  when  the 
arrity  girl  came  to  see  what  she  could 
U  me." 

Dan   leaned   forward.     "She   came 


"With  bells  on.    Nothing  coy  about 
at  kid.   Pay  off,  Mr.  Servius,  and  I'll 
lange     my     identification     of     your 
other." 
What  part  of  last  month?" 


'.Kr 


"Let  me  think.  The  tenth  it  was. 
Monday  the  tenth." 

Jane  said  softly,  "That's  why  I  got 
the  impression  she  wouldn't  sell  out, 
Dan.  I  had  lunch  with  her  later  that 
same  week.  She  had  tried  to  and 
couldn't." 

Vince  took  a  sip  of  his  drink.  "She 
started  with  big  money  and  worked 
her  way  down.  I  let  her  go  ahead.  Fi- 
nally, after  I'd  had  my  laughs,  I  told 
her  even  one  dollar  was  too  much.  I 
told  her  I  wanted  the  kid  sent  up.  She 
blew  her  top.  For  a  couple  of  minutes 
I  thought  I  might  have  to  clip  her  to 
shut  her  up.  But  after  a  couple  of 
drinks  she  quieted  down.  That  gave 
me  a  chance  to  find  out  something  that 
had  been  bothering  me.  It  seemed  too 
pat,  kind  of." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Servius?"  Dan 
asked. 

"The  setup  was  too  neat,  the  way 
the  door  happened  to  be  open  a  crack, 
and  the  way  she  happened  to  be  work- 
ing late,  and  the  way  she  happened  to 
see  the  kids  come  out.  I  couldn't  get 
her  to  admit  anything  at  first,  because 
she  was  making  a  little  play  for  me, 
but  when  I  convinced  her  I  wasn't  hav- 
ing any,  she  let  me  in  on  what  really 
happened.  She  was  hanging  around 
waiting  for  the  manager  of  that  loan 
outfit  to  quit  work.  They  had  a  system. 
She'd  wait  in  the  accountant's  office 
with  the  light  out,  watching  his  door. 
Then,  when  the  manager  left,  she'd 
wait  about  five  minutes  and  leave  her- 
self. That  would  give  him  time  to  get 
his  car  out  of  the  parking  lot.  He'd 
pick  her  up  at  the  corner.  She  said  he 
was  the  supercautious,  married  type. 
They  just  dated  once  in  a  while.  I 
wasn't  having  any  of  that.  Too  rough 
for  me.  Fowler." 

THERE  was  a  long  silence.  Dan 
asked,  "How  about  friends  of  your 
brother,  Servius,  or  friends  of  Kelly 
and  Castrella?" 

Vince  walked  over  and  sat  down, 
facing  them.  "One — Johnny  didn't 
have  a  friend  who'd  bring  a  bucket  of 
water  if  he  was  on  fire.  And  two — 1 
sent  the  word  out." 

"What  does  that  mean?" 

"I  like  things  quiet  in  this  end  of  the 
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The  Mighiier  Battery 

of  Modern  Design 

Delco  is  the  battery  designed  for  today's  passenger  cars,  trucks, 
buses  and  tractors.  Delco  is  the  battery  with  balanced  power  .  .  .  with 
maximum  starting  power  in  all  kinds  of  weather  .  .  .  with  maximum 
staying  power  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  automotive  electrical 
systems.  For  finest  performance,  have  your  battery  checked  regularly, 
and  when  you  leed  a  replacement,  replace  with  the  mightier  Delco 
.  .  .  the  batterv  of  modern  design! 

JUST  SEE    WHAT  DELCO   OFFERS  tN  EVERY  BATTERY 


Maximum  Starling  Power!  In  life  performance  tests, 
Delco  batteries  showed  maximum  starting  power  after 
months  of  operation. 


New  Battery  Ruggedness!  Exclusive  high  temperature 
vapor  treatment  of  plates  creates  stronger,  longer 
lasting  bond  .  .  .  insures  greater  resistance  to  shock  and 
distortion. 


V. 


New   Super-Quick   Starts   in    Cold 

patented  "expander"  formula  used 

plates  for  Delco  batteries  produces  greatly  improved 

cranking  action  in  cold  weather. 


Weather!   Exclusive 
in  making  negative 
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New  "Balanced"  Gravity  Rating  for  Finest  Per- 
formance! The  new  "balanced"  gravity  rating 
of  Delco  batteries  assures  users  of  longer 
battery  life.  Extra  battery  life  means  extra  miles 
per  battery — more  value  for  your  money. 


rC  VS  "tailored"  cases  for  each  battery  model. 
Special  sealing  compound  to  prevent  cracking  and 
leaking.  Visual  filling  device  for  instant  servicing. 


DHCO  BATTiRliS 
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A  GENERAL  MOTORS  PRODUCT 


A  UNITED  MOTORS  LINE 


DltCO . .  .TAe  Nation's  No.  1  Battery 
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TDeautifully  different  and 
distinguished  gifts  your 
friends  will  forever  cherish 

Here  are  decorative  decanters  with  breath-taking 
beauty  —  hoHday  gifts  to  enrapture  the  eye  and  deli- 
cious spirits  to  brighten  the  season's  joyous  moments. 

For  these  are  the  world's  most  distinguished  de- 
canters, created  by  Old  Mr.  Boston  from  priceless 
exemplars  in  the  archives  of  art.  They  span  the  ceh- 
turies,  from  the  era  of  ancient  Egyptian  Pharaohs  to 
the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  Mid-Victorian  period. 

Every  detail,  from  the  crystal  contours  to  the 
simulated  antique -gold  ormolu  decorations,  is  au- 
thentic. And  within  these  beautiful  decanters  glow 
traditionally  famous  Old  Mr.  Boston  Liquors. 

Price?  Very,  very  much  less  than  you  would  ever 
dream.  In  fact,  the  cost  of  a  pair  is  dollars  less  than 
you  would  expect  for  so  exquisite  a  gift.  But  do 
remember  to  visit  your  dealer  promptly  because  the 
demand  for  these  inspired  bottlings  is  most  certain 
to  exceed  the  limited  supply. 

Again  we  are  offering  the  Old  Mr.  Boston  Official  Bartender's  Guide  to 
the  public,  7}5  tested  recipes,  hard  cover,  9th  edition  —  $2. 00  value  for  50c. 
Send  stamps  or  money  order  to  1012  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston. 
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MR.     BOSTON     DISTILLER     INC.      •      BOSTON,     MASS 
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ney  fis//as...t^ 
Alayffower  f^ys 
are  mo^/nq  ^sf" 

Even  the  children  reflect 
the  pride  and  satisfaction 
expressed  by  their  parents, 
when  Mayflower  Ware- 
housemen are  given  the  job 
of  moving  their  household 
goods  —  and  with  good 
reason! 

Mayflower  Warehousemen 
handle  the  whole  job  with- 
out fuss  or  bother,  quickly 
and  economically.  For 
complete  satisfaction  in 
moving — call  Mayflower! 


■       0     MAIL    COUPON    FOR    FREE    MOVING    DAY    KIT    TO        * 

MAYFLOWER  WAREHOUSEMEN'S  ASSN. 

1090  CONSOLIDATED  BLOG.     ■    INDIANAPOLIS  4.   IND. 

NAME 


ADDRESS. 
I      CITY 


Know  vour  n«ar-by  Mayflower 
Warenouteman^-consult 
your  telephone  directory 
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Mayflower 

Warehouses 
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State.  I  didn't  want  anyone  helping 
those  three  punks.  Everybody  got  the 
word.  So  who  would  do  anything?  Now 
both  of  you  please  tell  Heglon  exactly 
what  I  said.  Tell  him  to  check  with 
Terrafierro.  Tell  him  to  have  the  cops 
check  their  pigeons.  Ask  the  kid  him- 
self. I  paid  him  a  little  visit.  Now,  if 
you  don't  mind,  I've  got  another  ap- 
pointment." 

THEY  had  finished  their  steaks  be- 
fore Dan  was  able  to  get  any  line  on 
Connie  Wyant.  On  the  third  telephone 
call,  he  was  given  a  message.  Lieuten- 
ant Wyant  was  waiting  for  Mr.  Fowler 
at  311  Leeds  Street,  Apartment  6 A,  and 
would  Mr.  Fowler  please  bring  Miss 
Raymer  with  him. 

They  drove  back  to  the  city.  A  de- 
partment car  was  parked  in  front  of 
the  building.  Sergeant  Levandowski 
was  half  asleep  behind  the  wheel.  "Go 
right  in.  Ground  floor  in  the  back.  6A." 

Connie  greeted  them  gravely  and  lis- 
tened without  question  to  Dan's  report 
of  the  conversation  with  Vince  Servius. 
After  Dan  had  finished,  Connie  nodded 
casually,  as  though  it  was  of  little  im- 
portance, and  said,  "Miss  Raymer,  I'm 
not  so  good  at  this,  so  I  thought  maybe 
you  could  help.  There's  the  Garrity 
girl's  closet.  Go  through  it  and  give  me 
an  estimate  on  the  cost." 

Jane  went  to  the  open  closet.  She  be- 
gan to  examine  the  clothes.  "Hey!"  she 
exclaimed. 

"What  do  you  think?"  Connie  asked. 

"If  this  suit  cost  a  nickel  under  two 
hundred,  I'll  eat  it.  And  look  at  this 
coat.  Four  hundred,  anyway."  She 
bent  over  and  picked  up  a  shoe.  "For 
ages  I've  dreamed  of  owning  a  pair  of 
these.   Thirty-seven  fifty,  at  least." 

"Care  to  make  an  estimate  on  the 
total?"  Connie  asked  her. 

"Gosh,  thousands.  I  don't  know. 
There  are  nine  dresses  in  there  that 
must  have  cost  at  least  a  hundred 
apiece.  Do  you  have  to  have  it  accu- 
rate?" 

"That's  close  enough,  thanks."  He 
took  a  small  blue  bankbook  out  of  his 
pocket  and  flipped  it  to  Dan.  Dan 
caught  it  and  looked  inside.  Loreen 
Garrity  had  more  than  eleven  hundred 
dollars  on  hand.  There  had  been  large 
deposits  and  large  withdrawals — noth- 
ing small. 

Connie  said,  "I've  been  to  see  her 
family.  They're  good  people.  They 
didn't  want  to  talk  mean  about  the  dead, 
so  it  took  a  little  time.  But  I  found  out 
our  Loreen  was  one  for  the  angles — a 
chiseler — no  conscience  and  less  mor- 
als. A  rough,  tough  cooky  to  get  tied 
up  with.  From  there,  I  went  to  see  the 
Kistners.  Every  time  the  old  lady 
would  try  to  answer  a  question,  Kist- 
ner'd  jump  in  with  all  four  feet.  I 
finally  had  to  have  Levandowski  take 
him  downtown  just  to  get  him  out  of 
the  way.  Then  the  old  lady  talked.  She 
had  a  lot  to  say  about  how  lousy  busi- 
ness is.  How  they're  scrimping  and 
scraping  along,  and  how  the  girl 
couldn't  have  a  new  formal  for  the 
Christmas  dance  tomorrow  night  at  the 
high-school  gym.  Then  I  called  up  an 
accountant  friend  after  I  left  her.  I 
asked  him  how  Kistner  had  been  doing. 
He  cussed  out  Kistner  and  said  he'd 
been  doing  fine;  in  fact,  he  had  stolen 
some  nice  retail  accounts  out  from  un- 
der the  other  boys  in  the  same  racket. 
So  I  came  over  here  and  it  looked  like 
this  was  where  the  profit  was  going,  so 
I  waited  for  you  so  I  could  make  sure." 

"What  can  you  do  about  it?"  Dan  de- 
manded, anger  in  his  voice,  anger  at 
the  big,  puffy  man  who  hadn't  wanted 
to  lie  to  the  police. 


"I've  been  thinking.  It's  eleven 
o'clock.  He's  been  sitting  down  there 
sweating.  I've  got  to  get  my  Christ- 
mas shopping  done  tomorrow,  and  the 
only  way  I'll  ever  get  around  to  it  is  to 
break  him  fast." 

Jane  had  been  listening,  wide-eyed. 
"They  always  forget  some  little  thing, 
don't  they?"  she  asked.  "Or  there  is 
something  they  don't  know  about.  Like 
a  clock  that  is  five  minutes  slow,  or 
something.  I  mean,  in  the  stories  .  .  ." 
Her  voice  trailed  off  uncertainly. 

"Give  her  a  badge,  Connie,"  Dan 
said  with  amusement. 

Connie  rubbed  his  chin.  "I  might  do 
that,  Dan.  I  just  might  do  that.  Miss 
Raymer,  you  got  a  strong  stomach?  If 
so,  maybe  you  get  to  watch  your  idea 
in  operation."  ... 

It  was  nearly  midnight,  and  Connie 
had  left  Dan  and  Jane  alone  in  a  small 
office  at  headquarters  for  nearly  a  half 
hour.  He  opened  the  door  and  stuck 
his  head  in.  "Come  on,  people.  Just 
don't  say  a  word." 

They  went  to  the  interrogation  room. 
Kistner  jumped  up  the  moment  they 
came  in.  Levandowski  sat  at  the  long 
table,  looking  bored. 

Kistner  said  heatedly,  "As  you  know. 
Lieutenant,  I  was  perfectly  willing  to 
co-operate.  But  you  are  being  high- 
handed. I  demand  to  know  why  I  was 
brought  down  here.  I  want  to  know 
why  I  can't  phone  a  lawyer.  You  are 
exceeding  your  authority,  and  I — " 

"Siddown!"  Connie  roared  with  all 
the  power  of  his  lungs. 

Kistner's  mouth  worked  silently.  He 
sat  down,  shocked  by  the  unexpected 
roar.  A  tired  young  man  slouched  in, 
sat  at  the  :r,ble,  flipped  open  a  notebook, 
and  placi  >f  three  sharp  pencils  within 
easy  read'.  Connie  motioned  Dan  and 
Jane  over  'oward  chairs  in  a  shadowed 
corner  of  the  room.  They  sat  side  by 
side,  and  Jane  held  Dan's  wrist,  her 
nails  sharp  against  his  skin. 

"Kistner,  tell  us  again  about  how 
you  came  back  to  the  office,"  Con- 
nie said. 

KISTNER  replied  in  a  tone  of  ex- 
cruciating patience,  as  though  talk- 
ing to  children,  "I  parked  my  car  in  my 
parking  space  in  the  lot  behind  the 
building.  I  used  the  back  way  into  the 
lobby.    I  went  up — " 

"You  went  to  the  cigar  counter." 
"So  I  did!    I  had  forgotten  that.    I 
went  to  the  cigar  counter.    I  bought 
three  cigars  and  chatted  with  Barney. 
Then  I  took  an  elevator  up." 

"And  talked  to  the  elevator  boy." 
"I  usually  do.  Is  there  a  law?" 
"No  law,  Kistner.   Go  on." 
"And  then  I  opened  the  men's  room 
door  with  my  key,  and  I  was  in  there 
perhaps  three  minutes.  And  then  when 
I  came  out,  the  man  I  described  brushed 
by  me.    I  went  to  the  office  and  found 
the  window  open.  I  was  shutting  it  and 
I  heard—" 

"All  this  was  at  two  o'clock,  give  or 
take  a  couple  of  minutes?" 

"That's  right.  Lieutenant."  Talking 
had  restored  Kistner's  self-assurance. 
Connie  nodded  to  Levandowski.  The 
sergeant  got  up  lazily,  walked  to  the 
door,  and  opened  it.  A  burly,  diffident 
young  man  came  in.  He  wore  khaki 
pants  and  a  leather  jacket. 

"Sit   down,"   Connie   said   casually. 
"What's  your  name?" 
"Paul  Hilbert,  Officer." 
The   tired   young   man   was   taking 
notes.  • 

"What's  your  occupation?" 
"I'm    a    plumber.    Officer.     Central 
Plumbing,  Incorporated." 
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"Did  you  get  a  call  today  from  the 
isociated  Bank  Building?" 
"Well,  I  didn't  get  the  call,  but  I  was 
out  on  the  job.  I  talked  to  the 
r,  and  he  sent  me  up  to  the  seven- 
ith  floor.  Sink  drain  clogged  in  the 
s  room." 

hat  time  did  you  get  there?" 
hat's  on  my  report,  Officer.   Quar- 
after  one." 

''How  long  did  it  take  you  to  finish 
job?" 

"About  three  o'clock." 
"Did  you  leave  the  room  at  any  time 
•ing  that  period?" 
"No,  I  didn't." 

"I  suppose  people  tried  to  come  in 
ire?" 

Three  or  four.  But  I  had  all  the 
iter  connections  turned  off,  so  I  told 
m  to  go  down  to  sixteen;  the  super 
d  the  door  unlocked  down  there." 
"Did  you  get  a  look  at  everybody 
lO  came  in?" 
"Sure,  Officer." 

"You  said  three  or  four.    Is  one  of 
m  at  this  table?" 

The  shy  young  man  looked  around, 
shook  his  head.   "No,  sir." 
Thanks,     Hilbert.      Wait     outside. 
e'll  want  you  to  sign  the  statement 
len  it's  typed  up." 

Hubert's  footsteps  sounded  loud  as 

walked  to  the  door.    Everyone  was 

tching  Kistner.    His  face  was  still, 

d  he  seemed  to  be  looking  into  a  re- 

lOte  and  alien  future,  as  cold  as  the 

ick  of  the  moon. 

I  Jane's  hand  tightened  on  Dan's  wrist, 
istner  said  in  a  husky,  barely  audible 
lice.  "A  bad  break.  A  stupid  thing. 
;n  seconds  it  would  have  taken  me  to 
ok  in  there.  I  had  to  establish  the 
Tie.  I  talked  to  Barney.  And  to  the 
evator  boy.  They'd  know  when  she 
11.  But  I  had  to  be  someplace  else, 
ot  in  the  office. 

"You  don't  know  how  it  was.  She 
;pt  wanting  more  money.  She  wouldn't 
ive  anything  to  do  with  me,  except 
hen  there  was  money.    And  I  didn't 


have  any  more,  finally.  I  guess  I  was 
crazy.  1  started  to  milk  the  accounts. 
That  wasn't  hard;  the  clients  trust  me. 
Take  a  little  here  and  a  little  there.  She 
found  out.  She  wanted  more  and  more. 
And  that  gave  her  a  new  angle.  Give 
me  more,  or  I'll  tell.  I  thought  it  over. 
I  kept  thinking  about  her  being  a  wit- 
ness. All  I  had  to  do  was  make  it  look 
like  she  was  killed  to  keep  her  from 
testifying.  I  don't  care  what  you  do  to 
me.  Now  it's  over,  and  I  feel  glad." 
He  gave  Connie  a  long,  wondering 
look.  "Is  that  crazy?  To  feel  glad  it's 
over?   Do  other  people  feel  that  way?" 

CONNIE  asked  Dan  and  Jane  to  wait 
in  the  small  office.  He  came  in  ten 
minutes  later;  he  looked  tired.  The 
plumber  came  in  with  him.  Connie 
said,  "Me,  I  hate  this  business.  I'm 
after  him,  and  I  bust  him,  and  then  I 
start  bleeding  for  him.  What  the  hell? 
Anyway,  you  get  your  badge.  Miss 
Raymer." 

"But  wouldn't  you  have  found  out 
about  the  plumber  anyway?"  Jane 
asked. 

Connie  grinned  ruefully  at  her.  He 
jerked  a  thumb  toward  the  plumber. 
"Meet  Patrolman  Hilbert.  Doesn't  know 
a  pipe  wrench  from  a  faucet.  We  just 
took  the  chance  that  Kistner  was  too 
eager  to  toss  the  girl  out  the  window — 
so  eager  he  didn't  make  a  quick  check 
of  the  men's  room.  If  he  had,  he  could 
have  laughed  us  under  the  table.  As  it 
is,  I  can  get  my  shopping  done  tomor- 
row.  Or  is  it  today?" 

Dan  and  Jane  left  headquarters. 
They  walked  down  the  street,  arm  in 
arm.  There  was  holly,  and  a  big  tree  in 
front  of  the  courthouse,  and  a  car  went 
by  with  a  lot  of  people  in  it  singing 
about  We  Three  Kings  of  Orient  Are. 
Kistner  was  a  stain,  fading  slowly. 
They  walked  until  it  was  entirely  Christ- 
mas Eve,  and  they  were  entirely  alone 
in  the  snow  that  began  to  fall  again, 
making  tiny,  perfect  stars  of  lace  that 
lingered  in  her  dark  hair.  -^  -^  -^ 
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"A  dollar  for  a  l»rifk  for  the 
new  church?  Why,  Bessie  can 
bake   six   for   less  than   that!" 


^Lookl  Another  man  switched  to  Kentucky  Club — 
the  thoroughbred  of  pipe  tobaccos.^'' 


For  Uncle  Jim  and  brother  Bill, 

For  Grandpa,  Dad  and  postman  Hill, 
For  every  man  that  you  rate  high — 
Kentucky  Club's  the  gift  to  buy. 

KENTUCKY  CLUB 

Look  for  this  Christmas  packaged 
canister  at  good  tobacco  counters 
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Proud  as  an  Academy  Award  winner,  Coop  shows  off  kahala  he  speared.    In  Samoa  for  filming  Return  to  Paradise,  he  spent  most  of  his  leisure  time  in  w, 


After   floating  just  heneath   surface  to  scan  for   fish.   Coop   prepares 
to  dive.    Snorkel  feeds  air  through  tuhc  from  surface  while  he  scans 


Showing  strain  of  repeated  deep  divings,  during  which  snorkel  i   ^in 
no  use,  he  removes  face  mask  used  for  vision  to  grab  lungful  oi    tie 


I. 
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GARY  COOPER 

Spears  a  Kahala  in  Samoa 


Working  on  location  in  a  South  Sea  island  paradise,  an  on-screen,  oflf-screen  he-man  tries  a  rugged  sport 


Collier's  COLOR  CAMERA 


EVER  since  the  old  Yankee  traders  first 
spun  their  yarns  about  idyllic  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific,  paradise  on  earth 
for  Americans  has  been  a  place  where  men 
fish  lazily  in  clear  waters  while  laughing 
brown-skinned  maidens  dance  about  them 
on  pure  white  sands  under  a  golden  sun. 
There  were  such  places,  but  one  by  one  they 
have  succumbed  to  civilization.  Today  they 
exist  almost  exclusively  in  the  imaginations 
of  Hollywood's  movie  makers. 

Romantic  notions  about  Pacific  island 
Edens  have  been  carefully  nurtured  by  Hol- 
lywood in  an  endless  series  of  films.  Most  of 
them  were  made  on  sound  stages  in  gardens 
of  paint  and  papier-mache  on  beaches  of 
California  sand  fringed  by  plaster  coral 
reefs.  But  occasionally  Hollywood  leaves  its 
artificial  islands  and  sails  forth  in  quest  of 
genuine  South  Sea  breezes.  And  when  it 
does,  the  stars  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  live 
the  lives  they  seem  to  lead  upon  the  nation's 
screens. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  of  recent  South 
Sea  expeditions  was  to  make  a  movie  called 
Return  to  Paradise,  which  will  be  released 
in  March  by  United  Artists.  Gary  Cooper, 
the  film's  star,  and  its  entire  cast  were  trans- 
ported some  5,000  miles  across  the  Pacific 


PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  COLLIER'S  BY  DON  ORNITZ 


les  in  place  again,  Coop  reaches  for  spear  gun,  only  weapon  most 
ilBr-fishers  use.    Moment  later  he  dived  50  feel,  stayed  ten  seconds 


to  a  spot  whose  very  name  evokes  visions  of 
tropic  Edens:  Upolu — an  island  in  the  Sa- 
moan  archipelago,  2,400  miles  east  of  Aus- 
tralia. Most  of  the  crew  spent  their  leisure 
time  discovering  that  Samoa  was  not  quite 
the  unspoiled  wonderland  depicted  in  count- 
less Hollywood  treatises  on  the  subject.  The 
natives,  they  found,  were  97  per  cent  literate 
and  appeared  fully  clothed  at  all  times.  But 
Coop,  seeking  his  particular  side  of  paradise, 
suffered  no  disillusion.   He  went  fishing. 

One  of  the  screen's  foremost  he-nien, 
Cooper  is  an  enthusiastic  old-hand  at  spear- 
fishing,  a  thrilling  and  precarious  underwater 
sport  which  calls  for  a  spear  gun,  water 
goggles,  or  face  mask,  flippers  for  the  feet, 
sometimes  an  artificial  breathing  apparatus 
(snorkel)  and  plenty  of  nerve.  Armed  with 
all  these.  Coop  went  thrashing  about  deep  in 
the  sparkling  waters  off  Upolu. 

There  was  a  movie  to  make  and  work  to 
do,  but  the  big  Yankee  from  Hollywood 
managed  to  sneak  oflf  now  and  then.  He 
even  caught  a  kahala  fish  or  two. 

It  wouldn't  have  mattered  much  to  him  if 
the  natives  dressed  for  dinner  and  ate 
Guinea  hen  under  glass.  Coop's  primitive 
paradise  was  still  there — offshore  in  the  cool, 
clear  waters. 
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Obliging  the   kids   who   expect   a   movie   star  to 
act  accordingly.  Coop  strikes  a  HoUyMood  pose 


Emerging  empty-handed.  Coop  gets  ready  to  begin  another  surface  scan 
for   fish.     He  made  six  more   dives  before   finally   catching   a    kahala 
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ANTHONY  SARIS 


Outside,  I  just  looked  at  Slim  in  contempt.   "The  stem  won't  wind!"  I  burst  out 

Blood  from  aTurnip 


By  JIM  THOMPSON 


WHAT  a  stinking  way  to  make  a  living!  I 
was  thinking  this,  like  always,  as  I  walked 
into  Duffy's.  I  buy  precious  metals  house- 
to-house — old  discarded  jewelry,  dental  work,  eye- 
glasses, anything  worth  a  buck.  I  pay  as  little  as  I 
can,  then  I  take  the  stuff  to  a  wholesale  buyer  like 
Duflfy,  and  he  does  the  same  to  me. 

He  did  it  now.  1  emptied  my  buyer's  box  on  the 
counter.  Duffy  sat  hunched  on  his  high  stpol,  not 
tou'ching  the  stuff.  He  just  sat  looking  at  me,  a 
yellowed  cigarette  stump  in  his  mouth,  one  pale 
eye  sprouting  a  black  loupe.  I  poked  a  battered 
old  watchcase  toward  him.    "Fourteen  car — " 

"It's  stamped  fourteen  carats.  So  what?  Carat 
stamps  don't  mean  a  thing  on  old  stuff  like  this. 
It's  just  heavy  plate,  and  that's  what  I'll  pay  for." 

1  took  his  price;  he  was  right.  Then  he  gave 
me  three  dollars  even  for  a  handful  of  gold-wash 
junk,  and  I  sat  down  on  the  bench  along  the  wall 
to  rest  my  feet  and  count  my  profits.  For  nine 
hours'  arguing  with  suspicious  housewives,  I  had 
eleven  dollars'  profit,  and  a  meal  in  a  hash  joint  to 
look  forward  to. 

Tulsa  Slim  came  in  then — tired  and  hungry- 
looking.  I  waited  to  see  how  he'd  done  for  the 
day.  He  checked  in  twenty-five  pennyweight,  a 
good  half  of  it  high-carat  dental  gold,  and  Duffy 
pushed  three  ten-dollar  bills  across  the  counter. 
"You'll  be  rich  someday,"  he  said  sarcastically. 
"At  most  you  paid  out  eight  bucks;  you  make 
twenty-two  for  an  easy  day's  work."  But  Slim 
didn't  smile.  He  looked  miserable,  and  suddenly 
Duffy  grinned.  "Oi  did  you?"  he  said.  "Is  there 
something  you  ain't  told  old  Duffy?  Some  little 
housewife  skin  you  today?" 

"None  of  your  business,"  Slim  snapped,  and  I 
knew  that's  just  what  had  happened  and  1  started 
hating  Duffy  all  over  again.    When  you  have  a 
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lousy  day,  it's  your  tough  luck,  and  he  laughs  in 
your  face.  And  when  you  do  find  gravy,  it's  Duffy 
who  really  collects,  and  laughs  ail  the  harder.  The 
occasional  finds  you  make — like  a  hunk  of  an- 
tique jewelry — keep  you  in  this  hungry  racket. 
But  even  then,  it's  Duffy,  or  someone  like  him, 
who  gets  rich.  Once  I  picked  up  an  antique  brooch 
for  three  dollars,  and  sdid  it  to  Duify  for  twenty. 
"Take  it  or  leave  it,"  he  said,  and  1  took  it.  I  had 
to;  like  always,  I  needed  the  money,  and  I  couldn't 
hang  on  to  ths  brooch  and  wait.  But  Duffy  could. 
And  three  weeks  later,  he  sold  that  brooch  to 
some  collector  for  twenty  times  twenty  dollars, 
and  he  laughed  in  my  face  when  he  told  me. 

That  same  mocking  pleasure  was  in  his  face 
now.    "Come  on,"  he  said.   "What  happened?" 

Slim  looked  at  him,  hating  him,  wishing,  like 
we  ail  did,  that  just  once  Duffy  would  have  to 
take  it,  instead  of  dishing  it  out.  But  he  opened 
his  box,  reached  inside,  then  paused  and  said, 
"Every  once  in  a  while  I  learn  that  maybe  hon- 
esty's the  best  policy.  Maybe  you'll  learn  that 
yourself  someday." 

Duffy  just  grinned. 

"I  stop  at  this  house,"  Slim  said  wearily,  "and 
the  dame  has  the  usual  cardboard  box  of  family 
hand-me-downs — lodge  emblems,  tiepins,  a  watch 
chain — all  gold  wash.  But  there's  also  a  watch,  an 
old  turnip.  I'm  no  expert  on  antique  watches  like 
Al" — he  nodded  at  me — "but  at  least  I  can  recog- 
nize one." 

I  strolled  over  to  the  counter;  old  watches  are 
my  specialty. 

"All  I  was  thinking  of,"  Slim  said,  "was  getting 
the  watch  for  a  couple  bucks,  so  I  never  even 
touched  it  or  glanced  at  it.  You  single  out  one 
item,  and  these  dames  think  it's  the  Taj  Mahal. 
'Two  doUars  for  the  boxful,  lady,'  I  said.  She  wants 
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to  argue,  but  I  just  pick  up  my  hat.  'Three  dollars,* 
she  says  then  'Two  fifty,'  1  said,  and  she  takes  it." 
Slim  took  his  hand  out  of  his  box.  He  was  holding 
a  blackened  old  watch,  and  Duffy  threw  me  a 
quick,  warning  look. 

I'd  seen  photographs  of  the  four  other  watches 
in  the  world  like  this  one;  one  is  in  a  museum,  two 
others  are  in  private  collections.  A  Connecticut 
watchmaker  turned  out  five  of  them,  sixty  years 
ago,  for  five  young  Victorian  dandies.  They  were 
key-winders  with  jewel-studded  keys,  and  they. 
weren't  good  watches,  but  today,  the  keys  makej 
those  watches  collector's  pieces. 

"A    collector's    item!"    Slim    said    angrily.     "I 
thought    I    had    myself    a    collector's    item,    but 
look — "     He   tried   to   turn   the   watch   stem;  it  J 
wouldn't  budge.   "The  damn'  stem  won't  turn,"  her 
said.   "You  can't  even  begin  to  move  it.   Why,  the 
works  in  this  potato  must  be  solid  rust!" 

I  THOUGHT  he  was  going  to  slam  the  watch 
down  on  the  counter,  and  1  nearly  yelled,  but  he 
put  it  down  gently.  "You  know  these  collectors!" 
he  said  to  me,  angrily.  "The  watch  has  to  work, 
has  to  keep  time,  or  they  won't  shell  out.  So  there 
you  are."  Then  he  said  more  quietly,  "Maybe 
honesty  is  best.  If  I'd  tried  the  watch  out,  took  a 
chance  on  paying  out  five  bucks  if  it  was  any 
good,  I'd  never  have  bought  it." 

"Too  bad,"  Duffy  said  casually,  and  picked  up 
the  watch.  He  twisted  at  the  stem,  and  of  course 
it  wouldn't  turn.  "You're  right,"  he  said.  "The 
works  are  shot,"  and  he  put  the  watch  down.  "But 
still,"  he  added,  sounding  bored,  "1  might  pick  up 
a  five  spot  for  it,  with  luck."  He  took  two  one- 
dollar  bills  from  his  cash  drawer,  and  laid  them  on 
the  counter.  "So  I'll  take  it  off  your  hands,  with 
the  rest  of  the  stuff.   You're  only  out  fifty  cents." 

"You  mean  it?"  Slim  said,  his  eyes  widening, 
and  when  Duffy  nodded,  he  grabbed  up  the  bills 
and  turned  toward  the  door,  like  he  was  scared 
Duffy  might  change  his  mind.  Duffy  winked  as  1 
turned  to  leave;  he  knew  what  I  was  going  to  tell 
Slim,  and  he  didn't  care,  now  that  he  had  the 
watch.   He  even  got  a  boot  out  of  the  deal. 

Outside,  I  just  looked  at  Slim  in  contempt.  "The 
stem  won't  wind!"  i  burst  out.  Slim  looked  at  me 
blankly.  "Listen,"  I  said,  as  patiently  as  I  could, 
"up  until  about  1875  you  had  to  wind  a  watch  with 
a  key,  a  separate  key;  that's  how  they  were  made. 
Then  somebody  invented  the  stem-winder.  But 
the  guy  who  made  this  watch,  around  1890,  did  it 
on  a  special  order.  Some  gay  blades  wanted  some- 
thing unusual.  So  what  does  he  do?  He  makes  up. 
five  key-winders,  with  jeweled  keys  and  adds  an 
ornamental  stem!  There's  nothing  wrong  with  that 
watch;  the  stem  isn't  supposed  to  turn,  you  jerk. 
And  Duffy  knew  it  perfectly  well!  They're  collec- 
tor's pieces  today!" 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me?" 

"With  Duffy  there?  1  couldn't,"  I  answered. 
"The  last  one  of  those  watches  brought  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  at  auction,  and  it  was  exactly 
like  the  one  you  sold  Duffy  for  two  lousy  bucks. 
Of  course  it  had  the  original  key,  and  that  makes  a 
difference.  The  collectors  want  not  only  the  watch, 
but  the  key.  But  even  without  it.  that  old  turnip 
will  still  bring  fifty,  maybe  sixty  dollars." 

Slim  looked  astonished.  "And  with  the  original 
key,  it  might  have  brought  two  hundred?" 

"Easy,"  I  said,  rubbing  it  in. 

"Well" — Slim  shrugged — "I  wouldn't  have  got 
a  fair  price  anyway.  Even  if  I'd  walked  in  with 
watch  and  key  both,  Duffy  would  have  got  them 
for  fifty  bucks  top.  Remember  that  antique  brooch 
you  found?" 

"Yeah,"  I  said  sadly.  "And  now  he's  got  your 
old  two-buck  turnip,  and  it'll  bring  fifty  for  sure."   »!| 

"That's  right,"  Slim  said  pleasantly,  and  pulled 
his  fist  out  of  his  pocket,  opening  his  hand.  There 
on  his  palm,  coated  with  the  unmistakable  tarnish 
of  sixty  years,  lay  a  small,  jeweled  strip  of  metal — 
the  original  key.  "But  now."  Slim  said,  "I've  got  a 
two-hundred-buck  key."  He  grinned.  "Now  I'll 
get  blood — Duffy's  blood — -out  of  that  turnip.  Be- 
cause now  he's  got  to  have  this  key,  and  for  once 
he's  gonna  pay  for  it!"  Then  1  grinned,  too,  and 
we  went  triumphantly  back  into  Duffy's. 
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the  smoke  on  the  way  to  your  throat 


Light  a  PALL  MALL  and  notice  how  mild  PALL  MALL's  smoke  be- 
comes as  it  is  filtered  further  through  PALL  MALL's  traditionally 
fine,  mellow  tobaccos. 

At  the  very  first  puff  of  your  PALL  MALL  you  will  enjoy  PALL 
MALL's  cooler,  sweeter  smoking.  And  your  enjoyment  of  PALL  AAALL 
doesn't  stop  there. 


After  5— 10  — or  17  puffs  of  each  cigarette,  your  own  eyes  can 
measure  PALL  AAALL's  extra  length  for  extra  mildness.  Pall  Mall's 
greater  length  of  fine  tobaccos  travels  the  smoke  fur- 
ther on  the  way  to  your  throat— filters  the  smoke  and 
makes  it  mild.  PALL  MALL  gives  you  a  smoothness,  mildness 
and  satisfaction  no  other  cigarette  offers  you. 
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Don't  try  to  sell  your  home  unl 


LONELY?    Crave   companionship?    Desire 
meet  new  people?    Just  put  your  home  cl 
■^  the  market,  I've  found,  and  the  world  w| 
beat  a  path  to  your  door,  right  across  the  lawn  at 
through  the  center  of  your  nasturtium  bed. 

Since  I  offered  my  house  in  New  Hampshire  fi] 
sale,  my  life  is  no  longer  my  own.  (Unfortunatel 
I  can't  say  the  same  for  the  house.)  Prospectiw 
purchasers  show  up  in  my  living  room  at  odd  houf 
of  the  day  or  night,  browsing  through  my  books  < 
lighting  a  fire  in  the  fireplace  to  see  if  the  chimn^ 
draws.  People  1  never  saw  before  wander  into 
dining  room  while  I'm  eating,  or  barge  through 
bedroom  while  I'm  changing  my  clothes  or  flu 
me  dripping  from  the  bath.  Total  strangers  corndl 
me  and  ask  the  most  intimate  questions,  such  ii 
what  I  do  with  my  garbage  in  winter  or  whetherj 
have  mice. 

Prospective  buyers  pull  out  bureau  drawers  ao 
pry  into  my  personal  possessions;  they  paw  ov^ 
the  papers  on  my  desk;  they  inspect  my  famil 
photographs  with  an  indulgent  smile.    They  ope 
my  closet  door  and  peer  disapprovingly  at 
shirts  and  neckties.    They  read  the  labels  on 
medicine  bottles  in  the  bathroom.    They  look  il 
the  icebox  to  see  what  I'm  having  for  suppe| 
You'd  think  that  I  went  with  the  place. 

For  some  reason  they  always  arrive  just  at  mea 
time,  accompanied  by  anywhere  from  three  to  sil 
children,  who  deploy  about  the  premises  and  staii 
exploring  on  their  own.  I  have  learned  to  adopt ' 
fixed  smile,  clasping  my  hands  and  beaming  pleail 
antly  when  one  of  the  tots  trips  over  a  light  corl 
and  knocks  an  Oriental  lamp  off  the  table,  or  openi 
the  china  closet  and  dumps  all  my  silverware  ol 
the  floor.  CRASH!  "Oh,  that's  perfectly  all  rigbl 
that  was  just  an  antique  bowl  that  belonged  to  ml 
great-grandmother  and  it's  high  time  I  got  a  neil 
one."  SPLINTER!  "Never  mind,  I  can  sweep  u| 
those  phonograph  records  later."  R-I-I-IIIFI 
BANG!  "Yes,  it  makes  an  ideal  house  for  childre] 
to  play  in." 

The  whole  thing  started  when  I  wrote  that  real 
estate  advertisement.  Everybody  said  to  put  a  lil 
tie  ad  in  the  papers,  and  I'd  be  sure  to  get  result!] 
To  date,  the  results  have  been  as  follows: 

1.  Thirty-seven  personal  calls  from  vacuunrj 
cleaner  salesmen,  insurance  salesmen,  refrigeratcl 
salesmen,  lightning-rod  salesmen  and  a  group  c| 
ladies  soliciting  funds  for  the  new  hospital. 

2.  Eleven  inquiries  from  local  dealers  who  hal 
other  houses  they  would  likd  to  show  me  as  soo| 
as  I  sold  mine. 

3.  Several  communications  from  old  friends 
hadn't  heard  from  for  years,  who  had  just  seen  ml 
ad  and  who  felt  that  maybe,  with  all  that  monej 
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and  the  house  can  withstand  the  onslaught  of  potential  buyers 


j,^   pming  in,  1  might  be  in  a  position  to  tide  them 
iflj    rer  for  a  couple  of  months. 

4.  A  visit  from  the  town  tax  collector,  who  had 
oticed  the  price  I  was  asking  and  who  thought 
lij.  erhaps  we  should  have  a  little  talk  about  raising 
jg    ly  assessment. 

^ji_  Oh,  yes.  A  lot  of  people  have  dropped  around 
L  )  look  at  the  house.  It  seems  to  me  that  house- 
jjj  lokers  fall  roughly  into  four  distinct  types.  (They 
ive  one  thing  in  common,  though;  they  never 
J  »ok  twice.)  There's  the  vague  type,  for  instance, 
^ji  'ho  has  never  lived  in  the  country  before  and  who 
,i.i  a  little  worried  about  whether  she  could  get  in 
Qd  out  all  right  in  winter,  and  what  she  could  do 
)r  neighbors. 

She  also  wants  to  know  about  ( 1 )  the  school  sit- 
ation,  (2)  the  doctor  situation,  (3)  the  church 
„_.tuation,  (4)  the  help  situation  and  (5)  the  snake 
j, ,    tuation.    She  never  comes  to  any  decision,  be- 
1     ause  she's  just  looking  around,  but  it's  a  very  nice 
.   ouse;  all  it  needs  is  a  little  imagination  to  make 
quite  attractive,  and  she'd  like  to  come  back  next 
'eek  and  bring  her  husband  because  he  wants  to 
I    now  about  (6)  the  commuting  situation,  (7)  the 
olf  situation  and  (8)  do  I  think  they  could  make 
profitable  living  in  the  country  raising  sheep? 
Then  there  is  the  artistic  type,  who  is  extremely 
.    iterested  in  the  view,  and  who  is  so  disappointed 
lat  it  is  raining  today  because  she  wanted  to  pick 
1     ut  Mount  Washington.    She   has   been   making 
uite  a  study  of  New  England  history,  she  informs 
le,  and  maybe  I  coiild  tell  her  whether  those  mill- 
tones  in  the  driveway  were  actually  used  around 


a 


lere  once,  and  is  there  an  old  graveyard  anywhere 


" 


he 


m  the  property? 
Her  hobby  is  antiques,  as  it  turns  out,  and  she'd 
een  rather  hoping  I'd  have  a  Dutch  oven,  and  an 
ild-fashioned  well  on  the  front  lawn  with  one  of 
ose  quaint  buckets  on  a  long  pole,  or  perhaps  a 
pinning  wheel  in  the  hall  where  I  carded  my  own 
I'ool.  She  is  a  little  dashed  to  discover  that  the 
lOUse  is  wired  for  modern  electricity,  but  brightens 
omewhat  when  I  assure  her  that  the  power  goes 
iff  now  and  then  during  a  thunderstorm  and  we 
ill  have  to  use  candles,  just  as  our  ancestors  did. 

By  way  of  contrast,  there  is  the  practical  type, 
vho  ignores  the  rest  of  the  house  and  makes  at 
)nce  for  the  cellar.  He  has  an  almost  morbid  in- 
erest  in  the  plumbing  and  demands  to  know  every 
ast  detail  of  the  system.  Personally  I  have  no  idea 
/hat  all  those  pipes  down  there  are  for,  and  I 
wouldn't  know  a  copper  reducer  from  a  three- 
juarter-inch  female  elbow,  but  I  hasten  to  assure 
'",  lim  that  everything  works.  He  demands  the  exact 
' ,  igures  on  taxes  and  insurance,  and  puts  me 
nrough  a  gruelmg  two-hour  cross-exammation  to 
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find  out  how  much  fuel  the  furnace  consumes  over 
a  six-month  period,  and  what  the  kitowatt  con- 
sumption of  my  quick-freezer  is.  A  sample  ques- 
tion-and-answer  session  may  go  like  this: 

Q. :   Is  your  oil  burner  silent? 

A.:   What  did  you  say? 

Q.:   Is  your  oil  burner  silent? 

A.:  Just  a  minute  till  I  shut  off  the  oil  burner  so 
I  can  hear  you. 

Q. :   How  many  baths  do  you  have? 

A.:   (gaily)  One  every  Saturday. 

Q. :   Is  the  house  fully  insulated? 

A.:  Just  to  be  sure,  I  sometimes  throw  a  blan- 
ket over  the  ridgepole  on  very  cold  nights. 

Q.:   How  do  you  keep  warm  in  winter? 

A.:   I  go  to  Florida. 

Last  but  not  least,  there  is  the  suspicious  type, 
who  disappears  while  the  rest  of  the  party  is  down- 
stairs somewhere,  and  who  may  be  discovered  a 
few  minutes  later  prowling  around  the  attic,  pok- 
ing the  point  of  his  penknife  into  the  overhead 
beams  in  search  of  termites.  He  is  obviously  con- 
vinced that  I  am  putting  over  a  shady  deal  of  some 
sort,  and  listens  with  a  skeptical  smile  when  I  try 
to  tell  him  that  the  damp  spot  on  the  carpet  is  not 
caused  by  a  leak  in  the  roof,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  my  dog  isn't  housebroken.  He  pounces  tri- 
umphantly on  every  crack  in  the  wall  or  slight  sag 
in  the  floor,  and  is  beside  himself  with  joy  when  he 
discovers  a  couple  of  shingles  missing.  I'll  never 
forget  the  light  in  his  eye  the  time  the  front  door- 
knob came  off  in  his  hand. 

Somehow  I  am  never  any  good  against  this  type 
of  customer.  I  find  myself  assuming  a  guilty  ex- 
pression (the  same  kind  of  shifty  look  that  I  get 
on  my  face  whenever  I  enter  a  bank),  and  I  start 
to  make  all  sorts  of  apologetic  excuses  about  my 
home.  I  go  out  of  my  way  to  point  out  to  him  that 
some  of  the  windows  need  putty,  the  driveway  has 
washed  badly  in  a  couple  of  places  and  the  guest- 
room window  sticks.  My  house  is  as  sound  as  the 
mountain  it  stands  on,  but  I  act  as  though  I  con- 
fidently expected  the  whole  edifice  to  collapse  in  a 
shower  of  plaster  the  moment  I  took  my  hand 
away  from  the  ceiUng.  Usually  I  end  by  thanking 
him  for  not  turning  me  over  to  the  federal  housing 
authorities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've  been  reading  over  that 
advertisement  I  wrote,  and  I  think  I  may  buy  the 
place  myself.  The  description  makes  it  sound  very 
attractive,  and  I  don't  know  where  I'd  find  a  better 
bargain.  What's  more,  if's  the  only  way  I'll  ever 
get  any  privacy  again.  Let  them  honk  their  horns 
in  my  driveway.  I'll  refuse  to  answer  when  .  .  . 

Please  excuse  me.  I  think  that's  my  front  door- 
bell now. 


She'd  been  hoping  I'd 
have  a  spinning  wheel 


His   interest  in  the 
plumbing  is  morbid 


He  pounces  triumphantly  on 
every   crack   in   the   plaster 


The  interior  of  the  fabulous  1953  Hudson 
lornet  is  luxurious  far  beyond  the  car's  price, 
lere  is  restful  color  harmony  in  your  choice 
if  two  ensembles  to  complement  exterior 
ar  colors.  Here  is  long-weairing  nylon  in 
hecked  patterns,  framed  with  easily  cleaned 
lylon  bolster  cloth  in  solid  color  tones. 


HERE  THEY  are,   the  beautiful  new 
Hudsons  for  1953  ..  . 

The  fabulous  Hudson  Hornet,  winner 
)f  45  out  of  53  stock-car  races  in  1952 
-a  record  never  even  approached  by 
ny  other  make!  And  the  spectacular 
lew  Hudson  Wasps,  lower-priced  run- 
ling  mates  of  the  Hornet. 

fou've  never  seen  cars  so  lovely,  never 
Iriven  anything  so  thrilling,  so  safe, 
o  comfortable,  so  everlastingly  durable 
s  these  Hudsons  in  their  smart  new 
953  styling. 

ind  feel  these  new  Hudsons  hug  the 
iOad  on  turns:  the  result  of  Hudson's 
telebrated  and  exclusive  "step-down" 


This  two-toned  luxury  is  combined  with  prac- 
tical Dura-fab  that  can  be  cleaned  with  a 
damp  cloth — will  not  scuff,  crack  or  peel. 
Foam  rubber  seat  cushions  have  new  bolstered 
and  rolled-edge  contours  for  greater  ease  and 
comfort.  The  large  16-inch  center  arm  rest 
(sedans  and  coupes)  is  a  typical  luxury  feature. 


design,  which  gives  them  the  lowest 
center  of  gravity  of  any  American  car. 

And  finally,  thrill  to  their  new  colors, 
their  decorator-approved  interiors  and 
fabrics,  their  more  comfortable  seats. 
You'll  agree:  Nothing— no  other  car — 
can  come  even  close  to  Hudsons  in 
1953!  See  them  today. 

Three  great  new  series  for  '53  — the 
fabulous  Hudson  Hornet,  the  Hudson 
Super  Wasp  and  the  Hudson  Wasp. 
Twin  H-Power  (on  the  Hornet  and 
Super  Wasp),  Overdrive  or  new  Dual- 
Range  Hydra-Matic  Drive  and  Solex 
Safety  Glass  (tinted,  anti-glare)  are 
optional  at  extra  cost. 


HUDSO 


nnouncin() 

1 

A  FABULOUill 


I 


Sensational 
engine  development 

NEW! 


* 


TWIN  H-POWER 


Through  this  new  system  of  multiple  fueling, 
more  surging  energy  than  ever  before  is  devel- 
oped from  every  drop  of  gas.  Premium  fuel  is 
not  required. 

And  because  Hudson  engines  are  so  extremely 
rugged  and  durable,  this  power  plus  can  be 
harnessed  for  you  to  command. 

*Oplional  on  the  Hudson  Hornet  and  Super  Wasp  at  extra  cost. 
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i.udth  an  all-lime  record  in  stock-car  contests 
►r  performance^  safety  and  durability 

HE  STYLE  EOR  1953 


Standard  trim  and  other  specifications  and  accessories  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


mw  HUDSON  HORNET 


ND  A  SPECTACULAR  NEW  HUDSON  \i2VSP 


See  these  two  lower-priced  running  mates  of  the 
fabulous  Hudson  Hornet:  the  spectacvdar  1953 
Hudson  Super  Wasp,  with  its  high-compression  H-127 
engine  and  new,  decorator-planned  interior;  and  the 
sensational  1953  Hudson  Wasp,  with  its  high-com- 
pression H-112  engine  and  new,  lovely  fabrics  and 
interior  trim.  Both  feature  Hudson's  exclusive  "step- 
down"  design,  for  the  lowest  center  of  gravity  of  any 
U.  S.  car,  and  Hudson's  Monobilt  body-and-framet 
for  America's  safest  car  construction.  Be  sure  to  see 
them  at  your  Hudson  dealer's  today. 

f rradc-mork    Tutfrits  pending. 


New  1953  Hudson  Super  Wasp  Six-Passenger  Sedan  in  Hudson-Aire  Hardtop  Styling  at  standard  sedan  and  coupe  prices. 
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A  toast  to  the  holiday  host  who  serves 

TAYLOR'S  Champagnes  for  dehghtfiil 

entertaitiing.  And  as  a  very  special  gift 

in  a  gay,  gold  and 

ij,  red    package*  .  .  . 

•^$1^^  TAYLOR'S  is  a 

V  „  ••  ■'  sparkling    choice! 

^T^^^''**^*^"  The  Taylor  Wine  Co., 

SJ*^^  Vineyardists  &  Producers, 

^"'^  Hanunondsport,  New  York. 


*Ai'ailahU  at  your  relail  store 
.  .  .   rtfgiilativus  ftctniittins- 


IS  YOUR  BODYIi 


Because  the  length  of  time  you  can  feel  vibration  oflfers  a  clue  to  your 
health,  tuning  forks  may  become  as  important  to  doctors  as  to  musicians 


W 


JOE  MONROE 


From  the  famous  cellars  at  Hammondsport,  N.Y. 


With  tuning  fork  and  stop  watch.  Dr.  Samuel  Goldblatt  tests  vibratory  sensitivity  of  Dorothy  Visser 

Collier's  for  December  20,  1952 
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By  JAMES  A.  MAXWELL 


(EXT  time  you  go  to  your  doc- 
tor for  a  checkup,  don't  be 
larmed  if,  at  some  point,  he  reaches 
ito  his  desk  drawer  and  brings  forth 

tuning  fork  and  a  stop  watch.  He 
lans  neither  to  audition  you  for  the 
hurch  choir  nor  time  you  on  the 
20-yard  high  hurdles;  his  intent  is 
Brious,  and  what  he  is  about  to  try 
n  you  with  these  unUkely  instru- 
lents  may  prove  of  major  impor- 
ince  to  your  health. 

He  will   simultaneously   start   the 

:op  watch  and  strike  the  tuning  fork 

n  the  heel  of  his  hand  hard  enough 

make  the  tines  click  together — 

lus    achieving    maximum    activity. 

hen,  by  means  of  a  small  rod  driven 
lorizontally  through  the  shaft  of  the 
ork,  he  will  suspend  the  fork  be- 
ween  your  index  and  middle  fingers 
nd  ask  you  to  tell  him  the  precise 
loment  when  you  no  longer  feel  any 
ibration.  Learning  the  exact  length 
tf  time  you  feel  it  can,  in  certain  cir- 
umstances,  be  as  valuable  to  him  as 
nowing  your  temperature  or  blood 
ressure. 

Probably  your  doctor  first  learned 
f  this  test  at  the  annual  convention 
f  the  American  Medical  Association 
1  Chicago  last  June.  Among  the 
early  six  miles  of  display  booths  was 
[le  exhibit  of  Dr.  Samuel  Goldblatt, 

Cincinnati  dermatologist.  Graphs 
nd  charts  reported  the  results  of  his 
JBxperiments  with  the  tuning  fork  on 
lp,500  patients  in  the  past  eight  years. 
Irhe  tuning  fork,  Dr.  Goldblatt's 
Mlxhibit  showed,  will  not  only  help  di- 
^■gnose  such  diseases  as  hypothyroid- 
*«m,  leukemia,  syphilis,  diabetes, 
ternicious  and  secondary  anemia, 
)soriasis,  syringomyelia,  multiple 
iclerosis,  hyperthyroidism,  but  may 
ilso  accurately  indicate  whether 
jhese  ills  are  being  effectively  treated, 
i  As  a  diagnostic  tool,  the  tuning 
ork  has  been  as  useful  to  Dr.  Gold- 
ilatt  as  a  thermometer;  a  low  vibra- 
ory  sensitivity,  like  a  high  fever, 
ilerts  him  for  trouble.  The  fork  does 
lot  tell  him  exactly  what  is  wrong 
vith  the  patient.  But,  like  the  ther- 
nometer,  it  serves  as  a  guidepost  for 
urther  investigation,  and  does  so 
■tvith  equal  speed,  for  although  tests 
Ivith  the  fork  can  be  made  on  30  or 
biore  separate  parts  of  the  body,  he 
las  found  that,  in  90  per  cent  of  the 
:ases,  any  depression  of  the  vibratory 
ease  will  show  up  when  the  finger- 
ips  alone  are  tested — an  important 
imesaver,  for  the  fingertip  test  re- 
quires no  longer  than  taking  a  tem- 
lerature. 

The  tuning  fork  is  no  less  valuable 
'or  checking  the  success  of  treatment. 
'Probably  the  blood  sedimentation 
est  is  the  closest  analogy,"  Dr.  Gold- 
>latt  explains.  "If  the  blood  of  a 
>atient  suffering  from,  say  T.B.  or  ar- 
hritis  is  placed  in  a  calibrated  tube, 
he  red  corpuscles  separate  from  the 
est  of  the  blood  at  a  far  faster  rate 
ban  they  do  if  the  person  is  healthy, 
f  the  condition  of  the  patient  im- 
proves, the  rate  of  separation  de- 
:reases.  If  cured,  the  rate  will  be 
aormal. 

"Now  let's  suppose  that  a  man  can 
feel  the  vibrations  of  the  fork  for 


only  60  per  cent  of  the  normal  length 
of  time — which,  with  my  fork,  is  one 
minute  for  the  fingertips.  We  look 
for  the  cause  and  find  that,  in  this  in- 
stance, he  has  hypothyroidism.  He  is 
given  thyroid;  almost  immediately, 
his  vibratory  sensitivity  is  improved. 
If  treatment  is  continued  and  the 
proper  balance  in  the  body  is  re- 
stored, he  will,  barring  other  compli- 
cations, feel  the  vibration  of  the  fork 
for  the  normal  period  of  time." 

To  test  the  possibility  that  the  drug 
itself,  rather  than  an  improvement  in 
the  patient,  might  be  causing  a  rise 
in  his  vibratory  level.  Dr.  Goldblatt 
experimented  by  crisscrossing  treat- 
ment— giving  penicillin,  for  example, 
to  hypothyroid  cases  and  thyroid  to 
syphilitics.  There  were  no  changes 
in  the  various  vibratory  levels. 

The  tuning  fork  is  actually  no  new- 
comer to  medicine.  When  the  English 
musician,  John  Shore,  trumpeter  to 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Anne,  invented 
the  device  in  171 1,  he  was  concerned 
only  with  musicians  and  their  need  to 
agree  on  the  exact  pitch  of  a  given 
note.  In  the  next  century,  however, 
medical  men  began  to  experiment 
with  the  fork.  First  they  established 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  vibratory  sense 
in  the  human  body.  Later  they  found 
that  certain  diseases  of  the  central 
nervous  system  obliterate  the  percep- 
tion. Since  the  second  discovery,  doc- 
tors have  used  the  tuning  fork  as  one 
of  the  standard  tests — along  with 
others  for  pain,  heat  and  cold — in  all 
neurologic  cases. 

But  usually  all  they  have  wanted 
to  see  is  whether  or  not  the  vibra- 
tory sense  remains:  they  have  only 
rarely  been  concerned  with  how  long 
the  patient  can  feel  the  vibration. 

Studies  of  Blast  Injury 

The  duration  of  sensitivity  as  a 
routine  test  was  brought  into  play 
during  World  War  II.  Dr.  Aaron 
Roth,  of  Brooklyn,  who  was  then  at- 
tached to  various  Army  hospitals  in 
Europe,  became  curious  about  the 
effect  of  blast  injury  on  the  vibratory 
sense  of  combat  soldiers.  It  was  his 
theory — later  proved  correct — that 
their  vibratory  sense  would  be  low- 
ered, but  would  not  disappear  alto- 
gether. That  is  why  the  stop  watch 
came  into  use  with  the  tuning-fork 
tests. 

The  first  task  was  to  establish  the 
period  of  time  that  a  normal  person 
could  feel  the  fork's  vibrations,  just 
as  earlier  doctors  had  to  determine 
what  was  normal  body  temperature 
before  the  thermometer  could  be  use- 
ful. Once  this  was  done,  the  tests 
proceeded. 

Dr.  Goldblatt,  also  with  the  Army 
in  Europe  at  the  time,  heard  from 
Dr.  Roth  about  his  experiments.  Dr. 
Goldblatt  decided  to  broaden  the  in- 
quiry by  testing  patients  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  their  ills.  One  of  his 
earliest  findings  upset  the  generally 
accepted  medical  belief  that  the  vibra- 
tory sense  would  be  impaired  only  if 
the  central  or  peripheral  nervous  sys- 
tem were  severely  damaged.  Dr. 
Goldblatt    discovered    that    even    in 


cases  of  primary  syphilis — long  be- 
fore the  disease  affects  the  nerve 
centers — vibratory  sensitivity  is  de- 
pressed. When  he  returned  to  civilian 
practice  and  continued  his  tests  with 
the  fork,  he  found  that  a  number  of 
other  diseases  producing  no  known 
neurologic  impairment  do,  however, 
lower  vibratory  sensitivity. 

Mysteries  of  Vibration 

As  to  what  vibratory  sensitivity  is 
and  how  the  sensation  is  transmitted 
to  the  brain,  there  are  a  number  of 
theories.  Rarely  do  two  experts  agree. 
But  it  is  known  that  a  patient  may 
feel  vibration  on  his  toes,  even  though 
he  can't  feel  pain,  or  distinguish  be- 
tween hot  and  cold.  Dr.  Goldblatt 
candidly  says:  "I  can't  explain  why 
vibratory  sensitivity  is  affected  by 
certain  diseases.  I  only  know  that  the 
tuning  fork  does  reflect  their  pres^ 
ence  and  tells  when  the  treatment  is 
effective.  I  don't  know  why  the  body 
becomes  hotter  when  it's  attacked  by 
some  germs,  but  that  doesn't  make 
the  thermometer  any  less  useful." 

Since  a  large  part  of  medical  sci- 
ence operates  on  this  empirical  basis, 
the  tuning-fork  test  has  stirred  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Besides  his  display  at 
the  last  A.M. A.  convention  and  his 
reports  in  medical  journals,  Dr.  Gold- 
blatt has  also  shown  the  results  of  his 
experiments  to  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Dermatologists. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Goldblatt  is  pur- 
suing his  researches.  Several  months 
ago  he  began  experimenting  with  an 
electronic  machine  which  he  designed 
to  test  sensitivity  in  five  vibratory  fre- 
quencies—70,  120,  240,  480  and  960 
cycles  per  second.  The  transmitting 
instrument— bullet-shaped,  with  a 
moving  prong  at  the  end — rests  on 
the  patient's  fingertip.  The  doctor 
gradually  increases  the  action  of  the 
prong  until  the  patient  can  feel  the 
vibration.  A  calibrated  dial  gives  an 
exact  reading  of  the  degree  of  move- 
ment at  the  moment  the  threshold  of 
sensitivity  is  reached. 

After  Dr.  Goldblatt  has  the  figures 
for  the  five  frequencies,  he  plots  them 
on  a  graph  chart  and  thus  establishes 
a  vibratory  curve  for  the  patient.  It 
is  his  theory  that  in  certain  diseases 
the  patient  may  feel  vibration  in  some 
frequencies  and  not  in  others. 

Since  the  work  with  the  machine 
is  still  in  the  primary  stage,  no  flat 
conclusions  about  its  potential  value 
can  be  drawn.  Dr.  Goldblatt's  great 
hope,  however,  is  that  each  disease 
affecting  the  vibratory  sense  will 
form  its  own  individual  curve  on  the 
graph  sheet,  and  that  a  doctor  look- 
ing at  this  pattern  will  find  it  to  be  a 
clue  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  pa- 
tient's trouble.  Obviously,  time  and 
thousands  of  additional  experiments 
will  be  needed  before  this  can  hap- 
pen. 

Trumpeter  Shore's  only  interest  in 
vibration  was  to  develop  a  tool  use- 
ful to  musicians,  but  it  now  seems 
that  he  made  an  even  more  important 
contribution  to  the  leaders  in  our  war 
against  pain  and  death.  AAA 
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1^  How  to  Stop  Shorter 
on  fee  or  Snow 

2*  How  fo  Start  Quicker 

3    How  to  Get 
*  More  Than  Double 
Tire  Chain  Mileage 
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AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
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BOOM  BOOM! 


Whenever  young  Bernie  (ieofFrion  drives  in  a  goal, 
happy  Montreal  fans  scream,  "Bon,  bon.  Boom  Boom" 


THE  Mickey  Mantle  of  big-league  hockey  is  the  Montreal 
Canadiens'  husky,  dark-haired  right  wing,  Bernard 
(Boom  Boom)  Geoffrion.  Like  baseball's  Mantle,  Geoff rion 
is  young  (twenty-one),  colorful,  still  a  little  unpolished  as  a 
player,  but,  according  to  the  experts,  destined  for  true  greatness  in 
his  sport.  He  hits  the  puck  with  such  power  that  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  manager  Frank  Boucher,  of  the  New  York  Rangers, 
insists:  '"I  don't  know  of  anyone  in  hockey  who  has  ever  had  a 
harder  and  faster  shot."  Boucher  should  know.  A  three-time  All- 
League  center  in  the  early  1930s,  he  has  seen  them  all. 

The  blazing  speed  of  GeofTrion's  shots  and  the  resulting  boom- 
ing noise  when  they  ricochet  ofT  the  boards  earned  him  his  nick- 
name when  he  was  a  teen-ager  still  playing  amateur  hockey  in 
Montreal.  And  last  season — his  first  full  one  as  a  professional — - 
Boom  Boom  combined  accuracy  with  that  speed  to  drive  in  30 
goals,  the  third  highest  total  in  the  National  Hockey  League.  His 
scoring  ability  also  helped  net  him  the  Calder  Memorial  Trophy, 
and  the  $1,000  that  goes  with  it.  for  being  the  league's  best  rookie. 

In  hockey-mad  Montreal,  where  about  70  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  French-Canadian,  it  was  only  natural  for  native  son 
GeofiFrion  to  become  an  immediate  civic  hero.  But  to  the  advan- 
tages of  a  Gallic  heritage  (he  couldn't  speak  English  until  IV2. 
years  ago)  and  his  skill  on  ice.  Boom  Boom  promptly  added  an 
asset  which  clinched  his  place  in  the  hearts  of  Montrealers.  Last 
spring,  to  the  joy  of  sentimental  local  fans,  he  married  Marlene 
Morenz,  daughter  of  the  late  Howie  Morenz,  the  Canadiens'  leg- 
endary hockey  hero  of  a  quarter  century  ago.  A  crowd  of  more 
than  3.000  jammed  around  the  church  tne  day  of  the  wedding. 

GeofTrion's  great  ambition  is  someday  to  eclipse  the  records 
of  his  honored  teammate.  Maurice  (the  Rocket)  Richard.  Early 
this  season — his  eleventh  with  Montreal — Richard  scored  the 
325th  goal  of  his  career  to  break  the  all-time  league  scoring  mark. 

Dick  Irvin.  the  Canadiens'  coach,  thinks  Boom  Boom  has  at 
least  the  same  potential  as  Richard.  "His  only  real  weakness  right 
now  is  defensive  checking,"  says  Irvin.  "But  on  offense  GeofTrion's 
a  terrific  shot,  a  good  stick  handler  and,  at  five  feet  ten  and  175 
pounds,  just  about  the  right  size  and  weight.  He  could  become 
the  greatest." 


Marlene  Geortrion  also  leeis  at 
home  on  ice.  In  past,  she  has^ 
won    local    figure-skating    titles 


The  »..i>frriona,  M'ho  expect  a 
bahy  in  Fehruary.  study  a  photo 
of  Marlene's  dad.  Howie  Morenz 
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By  HELEN  COTTON 
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WHEN  Mr.  Whipple  telephoned  that  he  could 
get  home  in  time,  the  family  went  in  to  dinn 
without  him.    Verne,  in  his  quick,  hrash  wa 
made  a  sudden  leap  lor  the  head  ol  the  table,  appropriai 
ing  his  father's  place.    Clyde,  to  whom   such  a  th 
wouldn't  have  occurred,  stood  and  glared  indignantly,! 
"Okay,  okay,  don't  look   at  me  like  that."    Verne 
waved  him  down.  "You  can  have  my  chair." 

"No,  thanks."    Clyde  dropped  into  his  usual  placti 
"I  got  enough  of  your  things  already." 

Mrs.  Whipple  made  a  neat  three-point  landing  with 
a  hot  casserole.    "Now  don't  start  anything,  boys — jusi 
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because  your  father  isn't  here 

As  usual,  Clyde  thought,  she  didn't  notice  that  Vernt_^, 
had  started  it.    vShe  even  laughed  when  he  polished  th|    "^ 
serving  spoon  on  the  napkin  just  like  his  father,  ma(%    "j] 
the  same  wide  sweep  as  he  dished  the  chicken  pic. 

"Here,  hideous."    He  served  his  brother  with  a  grin 

"Thanks,  repulsive." 

Actually,  Verne  was  handsome  and  Clyde  was  oo 
his  way  there,  almost  as  tall  as  his  brother  and  equally 
well  proportioned.  But  Clyde's  hair  and  complexion 
were  still  unruly,  and  he  had  the  hangdog  air  of  one  foN 
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ever  walking  in  somebody  else's  shadow.   The  very  shirt    *\ 
on  his  back,  like  so  many  of  his  possessions,  had  be-    """' 
longed  to  Verne,  who'd  been  clever  enough  to  get  hin| 
self  born  first. 

'Going  to  the  game  tonight?"  Verne  made  the' 
question  casual,  but  Clyde  was  wary.  This  might  be  an-' 
other  trap.  Verne  could  skip  gracefully  out  of  any  job 
from  lawn  mowing  to  company  dishes,  and  push  Clyde 
into  it.  making  the  action  seem  just  and  right. 

"Maybe  I'm  going  and  maybe  I'm  not." 

'Oh,  Clyde — sit  up  straight  and  talk  decently  to  yourff'",) 
brother.    He  just  asked  you  a  civil  question." 

Clyde  raised  his  chin  and  his  shoulders,  momen- 
tarily. "I'm  going  around  to  pick  up  the  gang.  If  we  feel 
like  the  game,  we'll  drift  over.  How  do  I  know  what 
we'll  want  to  do  two  hours  from  now?" 

"All  right,  dear,"  his  mother  murmured,  with  irritat- 
ing sweetness.    "You  don't  have  to  get  mad  about  it 

"Why  don't  you  get  yourself  a  date,  and  take  in  the 
dance  afterward?"  Verne's  suggestion  was  sudden  and 
surprising.  "Or  are  you  going  to  hang  around  with  the 
boys,  like  a  kid,  the  rest  of  your  life?" 

Mother  and  brother  regarded  him  in  flabbergasted!  "8 
silence.    In  the  year  or  two  since  Verne  had  discovered 
GIRLS,  his  manner  had  insistently  implied  that  they 
were  all  for  him.    Every  date  was  a  conquest.    Now  hef"  t 
gave  Clyde  a  knowing  wink.    "Just  say  the  word,  kid. 
can  fix  it  for  you." 

"Dry  up!  When  I  want  a  date,  I  can  get  one  myself." 

"It's  not  easy  for  everybody.  You  got  to  have  a  line." 

"One  of  these  days  you'll  hang  yourself  on  yours." 

"Really.  Clyde,  you  can  just  refuse."  his  mother  said 
admonishingly.     "You   don't    have   to   get   nasty." 

Clyde  hunched  again  over  his  plate.  She  was  always 
on  his  brother's  side.  He  could  twist  her  around  like  any 
other  girl.  Just  because  he  was  glib  and  nimble-minded 
and  sunny-natured.  While  he,  Clyde,  always  lost  con- 
trol, showed  his  hurt  and  talked  surly. 

"The  thing  is  I  have  two  dates  for  tonight,"  Verne 
announced  grandly,  and  went  on  eating. 

"Stop  bragging!"  said  his  mother. 

"That  was  Gloria  Morgenstern  who  called  me  a 
while  auo." 

"Gloria— Lana— Betty  Grable!"  Clyde  scofTed. 
"They  just  can't  leave  you  alone,  can  they? 

"She  invited  me  to  the  Masque  Club  Revel  up  at  the 
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'Oh,  lovely,"  she  said,  holding  the  corsage  up. 
Oh,  mush,  Clyde  thought,  and  recovered 
himself.  Tricks  and  poses,  just  like  the  girls 
his  hrolher  liked.    Beasts,  Clyde  called  them 
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Getting  his  brotlier's  castoflfs  was  an  old 

story  to  Clyde.    What  he  drew  the  line  at 
was  inheriting  Verne's  secondhand  girl 


tel  tonight."    Trying  to  be  bland 

m  jut  it,  Verne  was  betrayed  by  a 
mor  in  his  voice.  He  was  actually 
ing  the  truth,  they  realized. 
"Well,  for  Heaven's  sake!"  Even 
■s.   Whipple    was    impressed.     "Is 

kr    it  who  you  were  talking  to  all  that 
le?   Your  father  said  he  couldn't 
through  for  half  an  hour." 
'Don't  tell  me  the  great  Gloria's 
n  stood  up  at  the  last  minute?" 

-,  rde  said,  making  a  shrewd  guess. 
'She  was  going  with  Jeff  Johnson 
)ut  he's  got  chicken  pox,  so  I'm 
cted."  Verne  crowed. 
"Why  you?"  Smooth  as  he  was, 
rne  didn't  quite  rate  admission  to 

.,,  oria's  little  circle  of  big  rah-rahs, 
only  because  the  Whipples  didn't 
on  the  Hill.  "Oh,  I  get  it.  Every- 
's  paired  off  now." 
"Trouble  is  I  already  have  a  date 
■  the  game  and  dance,"  Verne  said, 

s|,j  i  dug  into  the  casserole  again. 
'Oh,  that's  too  bad!"  Mrs.  Whip- 
sounded  genuinely  disappointed, 
e  boys  stared  at  her.  "I  mean  it's 
)  bad  about  the  boy  having  chicken 
\, 

"One  man's  pox  is  another  man's 
ze,"  Verne  said  smugly. 
Gravity  darkened  Mrs.  Whipple's 
s.  In  a  stern  voice  she  asked, 
•idn't  you  tell  Gloria  you  were 
sy  this  evening?" 
Verne  regarded  his  mother  as  if 
i'd  lost  her  senses.  "Can  you  tell 
incess  Margaret,  'Sorry,  Your 
ghness,  some  other  time  maybe'?" 

'LYDE  saw  what  was  coming,  and 
*  his  blood  began  to  heat.  He 
ide  a  ball  of  his  paper  napkin, 
shing  it  were  lead.  "Oh,  no,  you 
n't!"  he  said  to  Verne,  who  was 
)king  at  him  with  a  wheedling  ex- 
sssion. 

I've  called  every  guy  I  know," 
,ji  Tne  cried  in  genuine  anguish, 
hey're  all  tied  up — naturally."  So 
at's  what  he'd  been  doing  all  that 
le  on  the  telephone.  "You'll  like 
is  kid,  Clyde.  She's  the  neatest 
lie  dish  in  the  freshman  class.  May- 

you  know  her.  Rosemary  Bliss, 
half-pint — with  eyes."  Verne  indi- 
ted they  were  big  as  headlights, 
ou  couldn't  do  better." 
"I  can  pick  a  better  girl  with  my 
es  closed." 
"And  drop  dead  when  you  open 

m! 

"Boys,  boys!"  Mrs.  Whipple  tried 

intercede. 

"I  bet  you  haven't  even  called  that 

tie  drip  and  told  her  the  date's  off." 

At  the  last  minute?"  Verne  was 
hast. 

"You  could  tell  her  you  had 
icken  pox." 

That'd  be  great! — especially  when 
e  sees  me  around." 
Clyde  was  now  enjoying  his 
other's  predicament.  "How  can  she 
i  you  if  she  stays  home  tonight?" 
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Verne  regarded  him  with  pitying 
contempt.  "She  doesn't  have  to  see 
me.  It'll  be  all  over  school  tomor- 
row that  I  was  Gloria's  date  tonight." 
A  lick  of  pride  was  in  his  voice.  Half 
the  fun  of  dating  the  Glorias  of  this 
world  was  having  the  world  know  it. 

"Now,  Verne — "  Mrs.  Whipple 
struck  the  table  to  make  herself 
heard.  "Your  first  obligation  is  to 
Rosemary.  You  asked  her,  remem- 
ber? So  call  Gloria  right  away  and — " 

"Shame  on  you.  Mom!  Telling  me 
to  stand  a  girl  up!" 

"Gloria  only  called  you  in  an 
emergency." 

Verne  refused  to  be  deflated.  "She 
could've  called  somebody  else." 

"How  do  you  know  she  didn't?" 
Clyde  asked,  slipping  in  a  neat  jab. 
"Maybe  you're  tenth  on  the  list." 

THE  blow  seemed  to  catch  Verne 
between  the  eyes.  He  reared 
back.  But  in  a  moment  he'd  recov- 
ered. "Whichever  girl  I  take,  the 
other  will  be  left  in  the  lurch.  But 
everything  will  come  out  even,  if 
Clyde  takes  Rosemary." 

"Nothing  doing!"  Clyde  pushed 
back  his  chair  for  a  hasty  exit. 

"Hold  on!"  His  mother  flagged 
him  down.  "When  you  ask  for  fa- 
vors, Verne,  don't  dictate  the  terms. 
Clyde  should  at  least  choose  the  girl 
he  prefers.  If  he'd  rather  take 
Gloria—" 

"That  infant!  Oh,  Mom,  you  don't 
know  what  you're  talking  about." 
Verne  briefed  her  quickly  on  Had- 
don  High  mores.  "Clyde  being  a 
soph,  he  can  take  a  freshman  like 
Rosemary,  but  not  a  junior.  Gloria 
and  I  are  in  the  same  class  so  it's 
okay." 

Mrs.  Whipple  gave  up  with  a  wide 
despairing  gesture.  "Well,  that's  that, 
I  suppose.  Don't  be  selfish,  Clyde. 
You'll  probably  wind  up  at  the  game 
anyway.  What  harm  is  there  in  walk- 
ing over  with  a  girl?" 

What  harm?  Couldn't  she  see  that 
this  was  striking  at  the  very  roots  of 
his  being,  his  budding  manhood? 

"You  can  wear  my  good  suit," 
Verne  offered,  as  if  the  matter  was 
settled.    "I'm  borrowing  Pop's  tux." 

"Now  isn't  that  sweet!"  Clyde  beat 
down  tears  of  rage. 

"And  take  that  maroon  tie  that 
goes  with  it,"  Verne  went  on  mag- 
nanimously.  "Keep  it  if  you  like." 

"Any  other  old  rags,  old  shoes?" 
Clyde  was  up  behind  his  chair,  clutch- 
ing it  as  if  he  might  hurl  it.  "You 
think  it's  all  settled  because  Mom's 
on  your  side.  Well,  let  me  tell  you. 
I'm  sick  of  getting  everything  you're 
through  with.  Your  old  bike,  your 
old  mitt.  I  bet  I  didn't  even  have  new 
diapers.   And  now,  your  old  girls — " 

Tearing  up  the  stairs,  Clyde 
sounded  like  a  mob  of  angry  men.  He 
slammed  his  door  so  hard  he  shook 
the  whole  upper  story.  Then  he  was 
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alone  in  his  room — the  room  that  had 
been  Verne's  until  they  reconverted  the 
sleeping  porch— with  tears  scorching 
his  cheeks.  That  they  had  made  him 
cry  like  a  child  was  the  final  indignity! 

HOW  long  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  his 
bed,  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  didn't 
iCnow.  Grief  made  the  time  seem  long 
and  heavy.  Then  he  got  up  and  saw 
his  telltale  face  in  the  glass.  But  he 
didn't  go  to  wash  until  he  was  sure 
that  Verne  had  changed  clothes  and  left 
the  house. 

When  Clyde  came  back,  his  mother 
was  in  his  room,  ostensibly  putting 
clean  laundry  in  a  dresser  drawer.  He 
did  not  look  at  her  as  he  picked  up  his 
comb  and  tried  to  smooth  down  his 
hair  while  it  was  still  wet. 

"Clyde,  honey,  would  you  do  some- 
thing for  me?" 

"Sure,  Mom.  For  you  I'd  do  any- 
thing." When  she  spoke  in  this  gentle 
way,  he  always  felt  himself  melting. 

"You're  my  smart  boy  and  my  good 
boy,"  Mrs.  Whipple  said,  veering  a  lit- 
tle. "And  I  can  talk  to  you  as  I  can't 
to  anyone  else." 

"You  always  say  that — and  then  take 
Verne's  side."  One  lock  of  hair  at  the 
center  of  the  big  whorl  still  stood  up 
like  a  stiff  plume,  and  Clyde  kept  on 
combing. 

"Years  from  now,  son,  when  you're 
a  parent,  you'll  find  out  something  you 
never  even  suspected."  She  paused  a 
moment,  letting  the  spell  of  intimacy 
grow.  Maybe  she  knew  how  much  he 
loved  these  intermittent  twosomes  be- 
hind a  closed  door.  "You'll  learn  that 
when  parents  seem  to  favor  one  child, 
it's  because  that  one  needs  something 
extra.   More  help,  more  indulgence  . .  ." 

In  the  mirror,  Clyde  gazed  in  wonder 
at  his  mother  perched  on  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  Verne  needed  the  extras?  Why, 
Verne  was  the  one  who  had  everything 
already. 

"Clyde,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  that 
little  girl,  dressed  up,  ready  to  go — 
and  nobody  coming  to  get  her.  It  might 
have  a  bad  effect  on  her  for  the  rest  of 
her  life." 

"Gee,  Mom — I  promised  to  meet 
the  gang." 

"One  less  in  a  crowd—what  does 
that  matter?" 

"Well,  gosh — "  Clyde,  weakening, 
felt  confused.  "Shouldn't  Verne  phone 
her  or — or  something?  How  can  I  just 
go  walking  in?  Maybe  she'll  get  mad 
and  refuse  to  go  with  me.  What  can  I 
do  then?" 

"It's  too  late  for  phoning.  Besides, 
that  will  give  her  time  to  feel  hurt  or 
suspicious.  If  you  just  walk  in  and 
make  some  excuse  for  Verne,  she'll  go 
with  you.  Don't  worry.  And  all  you 
have  to  do  is  be  polite.  You  don't  have 
to  like  the  girl,  dear.  And  you  don't 
have  to  see  her  again." 

"1  don't  know.  Mom."  He  still  hes- 
itated. How  could  he  say  that  he  was 
scared?  So  far  his  brushes  with  girls 
had  been  coincidental.  He  hadn't  yet 
had  a  real  calling-for-a-girl  date. 
There'd  be  a  family  to  meet,  and  walk- 
ing down  the  street  in  full  view  of  peo- 
ple. And  what  would  the  guys  say,  the 
ones  he  was  deserting?  He  and  Harry 
and  Ted  and  the  Bleeker  twins  stuck 
together  for  safety,  for  warmth.  They 
felt  naked  and  vulnerable  when  they 
were  apart. 

Mrs.  Whipple  went  toward  the  door. 
"Do  as  you  please,  of  course,  dear.  I'm 
going  over  to  the  Herberts'  for  a  little 
bridge." 

He  had  to  wear  Verne's  good  suit 
after  all.  Not  because  he  was  letting 
himself  be  badgered,  but  because  his 
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own  good  suit  was  still  at  the  cleaner's 
Anyway,  he  put  on  a  tie  of  his  own 
Through  a  log  of  mutinous  thoughts 
he  heard  the  doorbell  ringing,  ring' 
ing  .  .  . 

A  messenger  was  on  the  porch  with 
a  delivery  from  Worth  the  Florist  U 
"Whipple,  119  Vesper  Street."  Vern( 
was  certainly  putting  on  the  dog  foi 
Gloria!  He  couldn't  have  gone  yet,  ir 
this  case.  He  must  be  across  the  stree 
at  Phil  Caslip's  showing  himself  off  h 
Pop's  tux. 

Alone   in  the  hall  Clyde  examinee 
the  transparent  box.    On  a  deep  sof     S» 
white  bed  lay  a  gardenia  corsage,  tie(     i^"" 
with  a  silver  ribbon.   Boy,  what  swanki 
A  sudden  gleam  came  into  his  eyes. 

Like   a   shot,    he   was   through   thj 
house  into  the  kitchen.    He  found  a 
brown  paper  bag  and  put  the  revealin] 
box  into  it.    He  might  meet  Verne  oi     i^ 
his  way  out,  or  one  of  the  gang  on  the 
way  over.  However,  the  coast  was  cleai 
as    he    headed    for    Rosemary    Bliss's 
house.   There  ought  to  be  some  justice    HtW 
in  the  world,  he  thought  wryly,  poetii     ffiion^ 
or  otherwise. 

Bliss,  E.  J.,  opened  the  front  dooSw 
looking  like  a  man  aroused  from  ai 
after-dinner  nap  on  the  sofa.    His  halt    (iCIvd 
was   rumpled.     His   pull-over   sweater    iKiale 
had  curled  up  to  his  chest.  He  certainly 
didn't  have  the  air  of  a  man  expecting    Wljoi 
a  caller.    Nor  did  the  pleasant  livinj 
room  into  which  he  rather  dazedly  in- 
vited Clyde.    The  evening  paper  was 
open  and  scattered,  and  the  ash  tray 
on  the  coffee  table  had  several  butb 
in  it. 

Mrs.  Bliss  came  into  the  living  room  none 
wearing  an  apron  and  drying  her  hands 
on  a  towel.  She  hastily  discarded  both 
when  she  saw  the  brushed-up  boy  andBssosl 
his  festive  box.  He'd  discarded  the  bag  ill  coi 
in  a  bush  at  the  corner. 

"Will  you  tell  Rosemary  that  Clyde 
Whipple  is  here?"  The  Blisses  regarded 
him  a  little  blankly.  "Clyde,"  he  re- 
peated, playing  it  fair,  in  case  Rose- 
mary wanted  to  check  out  unseen.  He'd 
just  leave  the  loot  and  beat  it,  and 
thank  his  lucky  stars. 
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100KING    a   little   perplexed,    Mrs. 
i  Bliss  asked  him  to  wait,  and  went 
up  the  stairs. 

"Won't  you  sit  down?"  Mr.  Bliss 
gathered  up  the  papers  to  make  a  place 
"I  didn't  know  Rosemary  was  going 
out." 

She  evidently  still  intended  to  go, 
since  her  mother  didn't  return  to  dis 
miss  Clyde.  But  for  a  girl  who  should 
have  been  ready  ten  minutes  ago,  she 
took  a  long  time  showing  up. 

"Verne  Whipple  your  brother?"  Mr. 
Bliss  opened  the  conversation  as  so 
many  people  did. 

It  turned  out  that  Mr.  Bliss  was  an 
engineer  employed  by  the  city  water- 
works where  Verne  had  worked  dur- 
ing vacation  last  summer.  Everyone 
seemed  to  have  known  Verne  first, 
from  the  family  doctor  to  the  teachers 
in  school.  Clyde  felt  he  suffered  by 
comparison.  He  couldn't  give  out  with 
a  flow  of  easy,  bright  chatter.  Ai^ 
when  they  took  to  singing  Verne^ 
praises,  as  Mr.  Bliss  was  doing  now,  hf; 
went  into  a  tongue-tied  funk.  At  last 
Rosemary  appeared. 

"I'm  sorry  I  kept  you  waiting,"  she 
said,  coming  toward  him.  Her  smile 
was  shy. 

Clyde  clumped  to  his  feet.  "Verne 
couldn't  make  it — and  I  was  going  any- 
way .  .  ." 

Without  really  looking,  he  pushed 
the  present  at  her,  as  if  it  were  a  sum- 
mons she  might  want  to  dodge.  ;, 

"Oh,  thank  you."  Her  voice  was  sof^ 
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^"■nd  ladylike.  Or  was  she  putting  it  on? 

"""How  nice  of  you  to  come  by  for  me." 
He  dared  to  look  at  her,  now  that  she 

'  fis  busy  with  the  box  and  not  look- 
ig  at  him.  For  a  moment,  surprise 
rowned  out  his  antipathy  for  this  role, 
is  reluctance  to  be  here.  He'd  seen 
lis  kid  around  school  but  never  with 
is  brother.  She  wasn't  Verne's  type. 
le  liked  them  bold  and  showy  and  ob- 
ious.  Beasts,  Clyde  called  them.  Rose- 
lary  looked  quiet  and  sweet  and  full 
f  secrets.  Verne  hadn't  exaggerated 
bout  her  eyes,  but  he'd  neglected  to 

1"'     lefition  her  tiptilted  nose  and  her  shin- 

'^■'     ig  brown  hair. 

"Oh,  lovely!"  She  held  the  corsage 
ip  to  the  shoulder  of  her  green  wool 
ress  and  half  closed  her  eyes. 
Oh,  mush,  Clyde  thought,  and  re- 
overed  himself.  Tricks  and  poses,  just 
ike  the  beasts.  "I  guess  we'd  better 
tart,"  he  muttered. 

Naturally,  he  expected  her  to  why- 
nd-wherefore  him  about  the  unac- 
ounted-for  switch.  But  she  didn't  even 
nention  Verne  as  she  clipped  along  be- 
ide  him  in  the  crisp  winter  night,  tak- 
ag  two  steps  to  his  one.  Actually,  she 
ppeared  pleased,  even  delighted  to  be 

1 'Bvith  Clyde.  But  he  didn't  allow  himself 
0  be  taken  in.  Anyone  who  expected 
0  go  out  with  Verne  couldn't  hurrah 

M  bout  going  out  with  his  kid  brother. 
Verne  didn't  have  a  chance  even  to 
all  you,"  he  said  at  last.  Too  late  he 
ealized  that,  like  other  people,  he  was 
naking  his  brother  the  subject  of  con- 
ersation. 
"Oh,  that's  all  right."  Rosemary  gave 

I*  um  one  of  her  bright,  darting  side 
jlances.    "We'll  get  along." 

Didn't  it  matter  who  called  for  her, 
ust  so  she  had  a  date?  Or  was  she  po- 
tely  concealing  her  disappointment? 
he  didn't  have  to  put  anything  on  for 
lim.  He  wasn't  putting  anything  on 
or  her.  Well,  not  much. 

Funny  thing  was  that  the  mention 
)f  Verne's  name  didn't  set  her  off  like  a 
ommercial  for  the  product.  She  ap- 
eared  to  have  dismissed  him  from  her 
ongue,  if  not  from  her  mind,  sparing 
^lyde  the  necessity  of  inventing  lies,  at 
vhich  he  wasn't  very  good  anyway.  For 
his  he  felt  a  growing  warm  gratitude. 
*4ot  a  bad  specimen,  this  kid,  even  if 
ihe  was  so  young  and  so  small.  She 
ame  just  to  his  shoulder. 

atll    If  only  they  didn't  run  into  any  of 
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his  gang — Clyde  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  the  open  jeers,  the  sneers. 
They  were  the  last  bunch  in  their  class 
holding  out  against  the  common  en- 
emy— women.  Not  that  they'd  talked 
it  over  and  agreed.  It  was  understood. 
One  break  in  the  ranks  could  be  fatal 
for  all.   Was  he  to  be  the  traitor? 

Clyde  felt  reasonably  safe  until  they 
got  close  to  school.  He'd  counted  on 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  for  protection. 
Everybody  who  was  going  to  the  game 
was  already  there.  Once  inside  they 
could  mix  with  the  mob.  It  would  be 
easy  to  pretend  he'd  run  into  Rose- 
mary coming  in,  or  just  happened  to 
be  sitting  next  to  her.  If  she  expected 
him  to  take  her  to  the  dance  later,  she 
had  another  guess  coming.  He'd  run 
enough  risks  already. 

WITHOUT  losing  step,  Rosemary 
ducked  her  face  to  the  flower,  in- 
haled audibly,  and  let  out  a  long  breath 
of  pleasure.  "I  never  had  a  corsage  be- 
fore," she  suddenly  confided. 

"Oh,  didn't  you?"  Then  it  was  a 
first  both  ways.  An  outlaw  quiver  of 
exhilaration  cracked  his  defenses,  and 
Clyde  ventured  a  longer  look  at  her.  In 
the  dim  street  light,  her  face  was  like  a 
flower,  too — soft  and  fresh.  He  knew 
what  he  must  do  later — pay  Verne  for 
the  corsage  to  cancel  out  the  trick  he'd 
played  on  him.  A  thing  like  this  ought 
to  be  clean  and  honest,  somehow. 

Up  in  the  big  gallery  of  the  gym,  the 
crowd  was  on  its  feet  yelling  when  the 
stragglers  entered.  Not  even  the  kids 
they  sat  down  next  to  noticed  them.  At 
this  point,  the  visiting  team  from  Eden 
made  a  spectacular  basket,  and  he  for- 
got everything  but  the  game.  Well,  not 
quite  everything.. 

To  his  dismay,  even  shame,  he  had 
to  keep  reminding  himself  he  was  doing 
this  only  for  his  mother.  He  wasn't  in- 
terested in  a  girl  his  brother  had  passed 
along  with  his  suit.  In  any  girl,  for  that 
matter.  His  heart  belonged  to  his  bud- 
dies, whole  or  in  slices,  whichever  they 
preferred. 

But  how  to  explain  the  edge,  the 
savor  of  the  evening,  with  Haddon 
High  playing  as  if  they  had  lead  in  their 
sneakers?  When  he  rose  shouting, 
something  other  than  the  excitement  of 
the  game  buoyed  him  up,  until  he 
thought  he  might  float  away.  Every 
touch     of     Rosemary's     arm,     every 
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quickly  shared  glance  of  joy  or  dismay 
had  an  electric  charge  packed  into  it. 
Once,  in  a  tense  moment,  she  squeezed 
his  hand,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  his 
blood  ran  wild.  A  bold,  turbulent 
thought  came  trespassing.  It  might  be 
fun  to  have  a  girl  of  his  own! 

AT  THE  end  of  the  game,  when  Had- 
.  don  rallied  spectacularly,  only  to 
lose  in  the  last  minute  of  play,  Rose- 
mary and  Clyde  did  just  what  other 
couples  were  doing.  They  clung  to- 
gether, groaning  with  grief. 

"Oh,  I  can't  stand  it,"  she  wailed.  "I 
want  to  cry." 

"Cry  on  my  shoulder,"  he  yelled  over 
the  blare  of  the  school  band. 

As  if  a  searchlight  had  fallen  in  their 
faces,  Clyde  felt  they'd  been  picked  out, 
were  being  observed.  He  gave  Rose- 
mary a  little  push  and,  burning  with 
guilt,  looked  down.  Sure  enough,  his 
gang  was  there,  looking  up.  The 
Bleeker  boys,  Ted  and  Harry.  All  with 
varying  expressions  of  awe,  admiration, 
and  naked  envy.  Mouths  agape,  eyes 
wide  and  hungry. 

Clyde's  astonishment  faded  into  criti- 
cal irritation.  You'd  think  those  bums 
would  fix  themselves  up  once  in  a  while. 
They  weren't  fit  to  meet  Rosemary,  if 
that's  what  they  had  in  mind.  They 
looked  as  if  they'd  arrived  down  a  laun- 
dry chute. 

"We  don't  have  to  go  to  the  dance," 
Rosemary's  voice  floated  up.  She'd 
sensed  some  new  undercurrent  and  was 
giving  it  her  own  interpretation. 

At  that  moment  the  crowd,  trying  to 
get  out,  swept  her  into  the  aisle  and 
around  to  the  stairs.  Clyde  felt  a 
wrench,  as  if  he'd  lost  a  limb.  He 
pressed  and  fought  his  way  forward, 
made  the  turn  and  found  Rosemary 
trying  to  stay  fixed  in  the  tide  by  hug- 
ging a  wall.  What  made  him  gulp 
suddenly  was  the  sight  of  her  hand, 
curved  protectively  over  her  first  cor- 
sage. 

"What  do  you  mean  we  don't  have 
to  go?  I  want  to — don't  you?"  The 
simple  fact  astounded  Clyde.  Only 
bludgeoning  had  driven  him  to  the  peri- 
odical after-school  get-togethers  where 
he'd  learned  to  move  his  feet  in  time  to 
the  music. 

Down  on  the  gym  floor,  the  dance 
began  in  high,  as  if  it  had  been  going 
on  for  hours.  The  rule  was  that,  what- 
ever time  it  started,  it  had  to  be  over 
by  eleven.  Only  seventy-two  minutes 
from  now. 

"You're  super,"  Rosemary  smiled 
after  the  first  swing  around. 

"So  are  you!"  He  wished  he'd  said 
it  first. 

He  hadn't  known  he  was  going  to 
feel  this  surging  pride  in  being  with  a 
girl  and  being  seen  with  one.  He 
seemed  to  have  entered  a  larger  fra- 
ternity than  the  one  he'd  just  deserted. 
Fellows  all  around  gave  him  nods  of 
welcome  and  approval.  Girls,  other 
than  the  one  he  was  with,  looked  at 
him  with  more  acute  interest  than  they'd 
ever  shown  before. 

But  he  didn't  get  to  keep  his  date  to 
himself.  His  own  gang  came  bearing 
down,  fresh  from  a  dab  of  water  and 
a  comb,  all  wanting  a  turn  with  Rose- 
mary, though  there  were  dozens  of 
girls  who'd  come  alone  and  needed 
partners. 

When  at  last  Clyde  got  her  back,  he 
was  almost  frightened  by  his  sense  of 
possessiveness,  his  pure  singing  joy. 

"Together  again."  he  said  in  her  ear. 

She  turned  her  head  to  look  at  him. 
Then  she  said  something  he'd  been 
spared  so  far.  Most  people  said  it  in 
the  first  five  minutes.    "You  know — 


you're  not   at  all  like  your  brother." 
All  the  lights  in  Clyde  went  out.   He 
knew  only  too  well. 

The  orchestra  started  to  play  a  loud 
and  strident  version  of  Home.  Sweet 
Home  above  a  chorus  of  protesting 
groans  from  all  over  the  floor.  For 
Clyde  the  dance  couldn't  be  over  soon 
enough.  He'd  been  compared  and 
found  lacking,  cut  down  to  size  again — 
and  it  served  him  right.  Going  over- 
board for  a  hand-me-down  of  Verne's! 
Off  at  one  entrance  there  was  a  bit 
of  commotion.  Gloria  Morgenstern  & 
Company  had  dropped  in  to  honor  the 
school  with  their  presence  the  last  few 
breathless  moments.  In  their  evening 
clothes,  they  looked  like  peacocks 
among  the  quail. 


of  me,"  Rosemary  said  sternly,  foresee- 
ing his  intention. 

"Hi,  half-pint!"  Verne  sailed  for- 
ward, smile  and  arms  wide. 

Rosemary  gave  him  a  cool,  silent 
brush-ofl'  and  gripped  her  partner's 
shoulder. 

"Beat  it!"  said  Clyde. 

Verne  came  skipping  after  them,  joc- 
ular but  determined.  "Treason!  I  only 
loaned  her  to  you.  I  didn't  give  her 
away."  He  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
cut  in. 

"  'Loaned'!"  A  quick  flush  of  indig- 
nation stained  the  girl's  face.  "I 
wouldn't  have  come  with  you  tonight 
if  you  had  shown  up.  Or  any  other 
night.  I  never  said  I  would." 

Clyde  swung  his  partner  centerward 
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When  Clyde  saw  them,  all  his  pro- 
tective instincts  were  aroused.  Rose- 
mary had  hurt  him,  but  he  didn't  want 
her  to  be  hurt.  Then  he  noticed  that 
beside  Gloria  was  some  stranger,  an 
older  guy,  nineteen  or  twenty.  He  swept 
her  into  the  noisy  whirl,  and  she  clung 
to  him   like  a  stamp   to  an   envelope. 

Verne  had  had  the  decency  to  stay  out 
of  sight,  Clyde  thought,  on  a  rare  rise 
of  respect  for  him. 

THEN  he  saw  his  brother,  plenty 
sharp  in  the  tux,  but  alone.  There 
was  something  forlorn  and  beaten  in 
his  attitude  as  he  searched  the  crowd. 
Clyde  knew  instantly  for  whom  he  was 
looking. 

He  glanced  down  anxiously.  To  his 
surprise.  Rosemary's  expression  was 
one  of  amusement.  "I  thought  some- 
thing better  had  turned  up  for  Verne," 
she  said,  and  laughed. 

Well,  if  that's  all  the  pride  she  had, 
he'd  turn  her  right  over  to  Verne  and 
be  happy  to  do  it.  Hang  the  etiquette 
that  said  the  first  dance  and  last  had  to 
be  with  your  date. 

Verne  had  spotted  them  and  bright- 
ened. He  was  waving  like  mad.  Ma- 
neuvering out  of  the  dense  interior, 
Clyde  headed  his  way.  At  this,  the  hand 
in  his  tightened  its  hold.   "Don't  let  go 


for  safety,  leaving  Verne  stranded  on 
the  side  lines.  What  did  she  mean  she 
hadn't  said  she'd  come  with  him? 

Home,  Sweet  Home  came  to  an  end 
just  then.  Immediately  the  gym  was 
filled  with  a  pandemonium  of  whis- 
tling and  applause.  At  the  nearest  exit, 
the  crowd  cleared  a  path  for  Gloria  and 
her  entourage  as  if  for  royalty.  There 
were  three  couples,  Clyde  noted.  Gloria 
was  up  ahead  with  the  stranger  and, 
tagging  behind  by  hiinself,  was  Verne. 

Clyde's  heart  contracted.  He  didn't 
know  he  could  feel  sorry  for  his 
brother.  Clearly,  something  better  had 
turned  up  for  Gloria  after  she'd  called 
Verne,  and  she  hadn't  hesitated  to  do  to 
him  what  he'd  done  to  Rosemary. 

"I  didn't  have  a  date  with  Verne  to- 
night, not  by  my  lights,"  Rosemary 
told  Clyde  as  they  walked  home.  "I 
never  have  dated  him.  I  wasn't  even 
dressed  when  you  came." 

The  stars  overhead  were  less  bewil- 
dering than  what  the  girl  was  trying  to 
tell  him.  "I  don't  get  it,"  Clyde  said 
shaking  his  head. 

"Verne  never  asked  me  to  go  with 
him.  He  told  me  he  was  taking  me  to 
the  game.  Then  he  stalked  off,  like  a 
shah  or  a  lord  or  something.  Never 
stopped  to  listen  to  what  I  had  to  say." 

That  sounded  familiar.    Many  times 


Clyde  had  heard  his  brother  on  tb 
phone,  setting  up  an  evening  .in  ju 
such  fashion.  He'd  marveled  that  th 
girls  fell  into  line. 

"When   I    heard   it   was  you  who' 
come — with  flowers — well.  I  thought 
was   terribly   sweet.    I   dressed   quu 
like  a  fireman  and — "  she  gave  a  hap 
little  sigh,  "and  I'm  glad  1  did." 

"Me.  too." 

"Isn't  it  funny  that  kids  in  the  sa... 
family  are  so  different?  Verne's  sue 
a  know-it-all  and  show-off.  You're  s 
quiet  and — and  almost  bashful.  But 
bet  you're  deep." 

So  that  was  what  she  meant!  It  ha 
never  occurred  to  Clyde  that  he  coul 
seem  taller  by  a  yardstick  that  had  a 
ready  measured  his  brother. 

"Thanks  for  a  lovely  evening."  Rose 
mary  murmured,  outside  the  front  doo 
of  her  house. 

"Would  you  go  with  me  to  the  Nort 
Platte  game  next  week?"  Clyd 
plunged.  "I'm  asking  you — not  tellin 
you." 

She  gave  a  delicious  little  laugh.  "I'l 
love  to."  and  touched  the  ghostly  thin 
on  the  shoulder  of  her  coat.  "Thank 
for  my  corsage,  Clyde.    Good  night! 

Did  she  really  brush  him  on  th 
mouth  with  her  lips?  Clyde  didn't  knov 
for  sure.  He  might  have  imagined  that 
It  happened  so  unexpectedly,  so  fast. 

LATE  as  it  was,  Verne  was  on  the  tele 
i  phone  when  Clyde  got  home.  "Aw 
now,  half-pint,  don't  be  like  that.  Tn 
taking  you  to  the  North  Platte  gami 
next  week — " 

Half-pint  must  have  hung  up.  Clyde 
slipping  past  the  open  door  of  the  den 
all  but  collided  with  his  brother  cominj 
out.  In  a  spurt  of  mutual  embarrass 
ment,  they  flew  apart.  Then  they  stooc 
for  a  moment,  regarding  each  othei 
soberly,  man  to  man.  A  twinge  of  min 
gled  pain  and  love  darted  througl 
Clyde's  chest. 

"Thanks  a  lot,  kid,"  Verne  said,  rally- 
ing first.  "You  really  did  it  up  swell 
Even  to  the  posies!  That's  one  I  nevei 
thought  of." 

He  hadn't?  Then  the  corsage  was 
never  a  tribute  to  Gloria.  It  belonged 
to  Rosemary  from  the  start,  by  design 
and  intention.  Mom — !  It  must  have 
been  Mom  who  did  it!  What  a  sweel 
and  clever  one  she  was! 

Verne  smiled  broadly.  "I  appreciate 
your  taking  care  of  my  girl." 

His  girl!  It  seemed  to  take  all  the 
girls  around  to  keep  Verne's  ego  intact 
— and  still  it  came  apart  at  the  seams. 
That's  what  Mom  had  tried  to  tell  him. 
Only  she  hadn't;  she  couldn't  tell  it  all. 
Verne  was  the  younger  one.  the  weaker 
one.  even  if  he  was  older  in  years.  His 
self-confidence  went  no  deeper  than  the 
shine  on  his  shoes. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  Clyde  said, 
with  the  humility  of  the  strong.  He 
knew  whose  girl  Rosemary  was  and  so 
did  Verne,  in  his  heart.  After  the  beat- 
ing he'd  taken  tonight,  he  couldn't  be 
expected  to  acknowledge  it.  not  yet 
Clyde  moved  toward  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  faking  a  yawn.  "I'm  hitting  the 
sack,"  he  said. 

Verne  ran  his  hand  along  Clyde's 
shoulder,  a  gesture  of  affection  that  he 
turned  quickly  into  something  else, 
"You  know,  kid — this  suit  fits  you 
much  better  than  it  does  me.  I'vej 
grown  some  more.  I'm  going  to  ask 
Pop  to  get  me  a  new  one.  You  keep 
this." 

From  habit,  Clyde  was  about  to 
spurn  the  offer  with  fire  and  venom, 
but  he  checked  himself  in  time.  "Oh, 
say,  that's  swell.  Thaflks  a  million," 
he  said.  ^ 
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By  HARRIET  FRANK,  jR. 


She  yearned  for  romantic  adventure.    She  hadn't  found  it  in  London, 
or  in  Gay  Paree.    But  in  the  little  Swiss  inn  anything  might  happen 


THE  little  man  at  Cook's  said,  "Mademoiselle, 
avoid  the  banal.  Young  American  ladies  who 
come  to  Paris  seeking  adventure  only  fatten 
themselves  on  the  cooking;  in  Italy,  love  is  a  game. 
But  in  the  pure  air  of  the  mountains — in  the  moun- 
tains anything  is  possible." 

He  made  out  her  tickets  with  real  fervor,  talking 
all  the  while.  "There  is  a  little  train  from  Lucerne, 
and  in  Zermatt  I  will  put  you  in  a  fine  pension, 
where  the  soup  is  good  and  the  men  are  big  and 
handsome." 

Mandy  nodded  docilely.  She  had  been  ordered 
about  like  this  before.  Maybe  it  was  something 
about  her.  While  the  man  pounded  and  stamped 
and  figured,  Mandy  regarded  herself  wryly.  She 
was  a  little  over  the  age  of  consent;  could  that  be 
the  reason  why  every  ticket  agent  from  Capri  to 
Glasgow  had  looked  at  her  with  reflective  and 
worldly  eyes,  and  had  murmured  promises  of  ro- 
mance? The  implication  had  definitely  been  that 
Mademoiselle  was  getting  on — and  unless  the  rose- 
buds were  gathered  tout  de  suite,  the  field  might 
just  as  well  be  plowed  under.  Useless  to  explain 
that  she  only  wanted  to  be  part  of  the  soaring  splen- 
dor of  Westminster  or  the  quiet,  twilight  elegance 
of  the  Seine. 

True,  there  had  been  moments  when  Paris  dark- 
ened, when  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  hear,  as 
she  passed,  the  murmured  comment,  "C'est  une 
blonde  ties  jolie,  n'est-ce  pas?"  but  a  certain  stiff- 
ness in  her  carriage  and  a  firmly  clasped  guidebook 
seemed  to  put  people  off.  At  any  rate,  nothing  had 

I  happened.  She  had  written  post  cards  home  every 
day;  she  had  learned  the  currency;  she  knew  better 
than  to  order  "Grives  on  Merles  a  la  liegeoise"  or 
"Chevaliers  divers"  from  a  French  menu  because 
the  one  meant  "Blackbirds"  and  the  other  "Various 
sandpipers."  But  that  was  all.  Not  one  dark-eyed 
man  had  emerged  from  one  shadow,  not  one  billet- 
doux  had  been  slipped  into  her  hand. 
"I'll  take  your  advice,"  she  said  to  the  little  man, 
and  she  was  on  her  way.  .  .  . 

IN  THE  chill  October  afternoon,  the  Swiss  train 
was  a  lovely  Victorian  confection  of  puffy  red 
damask  seats  and  faded  murals.  It  smelled  of 
orange  peel;  it  recalled  Dickensian  travels  and  val- 
entines. It  promised  something. 

Mandy  had  a  seat  by  the  window.  She  had  ar- 
rived early  and  was  the  first  on  the  train.  She  was 
wearing  a  hat  in  the  form  of  a  bacchanalian 
crown  of  grapes — she  was  twenty-six,  vaccinated, 
perfumed  and  full  of  a  divine  sense  of  the  impend- 
ing. The  other  passengers  began  to  emerge  from 
the  station.  She  smiled  a  little  wryly  as  a  woman, 
decidedly  English  and  with  an  obvious  cold,  bore 
down  on  her. 

Mandy  dug  into  a  book  bag  at  her  side,  sifted 
through  its  contents  and  decided  on  a  thin  volume 
of  Keats.  It  was  a  bad  choice.  The  Englishwoman 
spied  the  book,  crossed  the  aisle  and  came  to  roost 
beside  her  like  an  overbearing  mother  hen.  Her 
voice  was  already  beating  against  the  delicately 
cadenced  verse. 

"Isn't  Keats  an  absolute  love?  That  bit  about 
'beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim.'    Do  you 


rPlease  to  seat  yourselves,'*  the  conductor  said, 

herding  them  into  adjoining  seats.  "We  make 

I  now  the  climb.''    The  train  began  its  ascent 


know  it?  But  of  course  you  do.  You're  an  Ameri- 
can, aren't  you?" 

"Yes,"  Mandy  said. 

"Traveling  alone?" 

"Yes." 

"How  brave  of  you.  I  never  stirred  out  of  Eng- 
land until  I  was  too  old  to  have  anything  happen 
to  me." 

Mandy  looked  at  her  companion  for  the  first 
time.  She  was  surprised  at  the  shrewdness  of  the 
blue  eyes  she  encountered. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  the  older  woman  was  saying 
knowingly,  "why  else  does  one  travel?" 

"To  broaden  oneself,"  said  Mandy. 

"Nonsense.  Are  you  married?  No?  Well,  there 
you  are." 

Mandy  looked  unhappily  over  her  companion's 
head.  It  was  a  long  journey  to  Zermatt.  She  didn't 
at  all  want  to  discuss  her  private  life.  "Excuse  me," 
she  said,  "but  I  want  to  get  something  in  the  station 
before  we  leave." 

"I'll  keep  your  place  for  you." 

"I  don't  think  we'll  be  crowded.'" 

Mandy  climbed  over  her  companion  and  made 
for  the  door.  She  was  still  wearing  her  reading 
glasses;  she  did  not  see  the  man  standing  in  her 
way.  They  collided  sharply  at  the  door.  She  saw 
to  her  dismay  that  she  had  knocked  him  down  and 
that  he  was  making  no  effort  to  get  up.  She  peered 
nearsightedly  down  at  him.  "What  is  it?"  she  said. 
"Why  aren't  you  getting  up?" 

"All  in  good  time,"  he  gasped.  "Why  did  you 
knock  me  down?" 

Mandy  groped  for  her  glasses  and  pulled  them 
off.  "These  are  for  reading,  not  for  seeing,"  she 
explained  lamely. 

The  man  struggled  to  his  feet.  She  saw  now  that 
he  was  a  tall  shabby  man  in  his  early  thirties. 
Plain,  she  thought,  very  plain,  but  he  did  have  a 
rather  nice  face.  He  shook  his  head  a  little  and 
stared  at  her.   "You  ought  to  be  belled,"  he  said. 

Mandy  was  startled.  "What  did  you  say?" 

"Belled,"  he  repeated  firmly,  "like  a  cat." 

"I'm  very  sorry  if  you  were  hurt,"  Mandy  said, 
"but  I've  explained  about  the  glasses  and — "  She 
broke  off  suddenly  as  she  became  aware  that  the 
Englishwoman  was  staring  at  them  as  a  small  boy 
might  stare  into  a  candy-store  window.  She  turned 
back  to  the  man.  "Please  let  me  by,"  she  said. 

He  stood  aside,  but  it  was  too  late.  Already  the 
landscape  was  moving  past  the  windows  in  check- 
ered squares  of  light  and  shade,  farm  and  garden. 
Mandy  stood  uncertainly  in  the  cubicle,  and  then 
as  she  noticed  a  door  straight  ahead  her  face  bright- 
ened. "Excuse  me,"  she  said,  "I'm  going  into  the 
next  car." 

The  man  continued  to  block  her  way.  "If  you  go 
through  that  door,"  he  said,  "it  will  be  into  the  next 
world.  This  happens  to  be  the  last  car  on  the  train." 

Mandy  sighed  and  glanced  back  toward  the 
Englishwoman.  She  was  nodding  her  head  at 
Mandy  in  a  gesture  of  encouragement  and  there 
was  no  doubt  of  its  meaning — she  was  matchmak- 
ing. Mandy  felt  a  tide  of  red  rise  on  her  face;  then 
she  saw  that  the  shabby  man  was  smiling  faintly. 

"It's  one  of  the  hazards  of  traveling  alone,"  he 
said  gently.  "Members  of  the  opposite  sex  are 
forced  on  one  another." 

Mandy's  eyes  widened.  "Do  you  mean  she  actu- 
ally thinks  that  I  deliberately — ?" 

"Deliberately,"  he  said. 

"Surely  you  don't  believe  that?" 


"I'd  like  to,  but  I'm  a  realist.  The  only  time  a 
young  woman  ever  pursued  me  was  when  1  acci- 
dentally left  my  umbrella  at  a  teashop  in  Picca- 
dUly."  He  paused  reflectively.  "It  was  a  very  good 
umbrella  as  I  recall." 

"That  woman  behind  us  has  read  too  many  ro- 
mantic novels,"  Mandy  said.  "In  books,  when  peo- 
ple collide,  they  never  say,  'Excuse  me,'  and  then 
part  again — no,  they  end  up  all  star-crossed  and 
mated." 

"I  don't  read  romantic  novels,"  he  said,  "but  it 
sounds  very  pleasant." 

"It's  foolish,"  Mandy  said. 

"Yes,"  the  man  answered,  "but  think  how  stimu- 
lating it  makes  ordinary  events.  One  walks  down 
a  shadowy  street,  waits  out  a  rain  in  a  doorway. 
Why,  it  gives  one — something  to  live  for." 

The  train  began  to  rock  as  it  made  its  chugging 
ascent  up  the  mountain.  The  conductor  hurried 
toward  them  breathlessly.  "Please  to  seat  your- 
selves. We  make  now  the  climb.  Please."  He 
herded  them  unceremoniously  into  adjoining  seats, 
looked  at  them  severely,  and  bustled  toward  the 
rear  of  the  train. 

Mandy  looked  out  at  the  scenery  with  silent  con- 
centration. She  would  not  allow  that  nosy  old 
woman  to  drive  her  into  a  situation.  At  home,  your 
sister  introduced  you  to  a  dentist  with  good  pros- 
pects, and  you  knew  exactly  where  you  stood. 

THE  train  arrived  at  dusk.  The  lights  polka-dot- 
ted the  early  darkness,  and  a  light  rain  was  fall- 
ing. It  was  a  child's  picture-book  town  of  balconied 
houses  and  cobbled  streets,  and  somewhere  in  the 
distance,  dark  and  removed,  rose  the  heights  of  the 
Matterhorn.  The  passengers  from  the  train  scat- 
tered in  all  directions.  Only  the  shabby  man  and 
the  Englishwoman  and  Mandy  lingered. 

"Surely  they  sent  a  boy  with  a  cart,"  the  English- 
woman said.  She  raised  her  voice  imploringly  at 
the  station  master.  "Service  pour  the  pension  de 
Sandot.  Help  with  the  baggage!"  He  shook  his 
head  at  her.  She  turned  to  them  with  good-natured 
energy.  "Well,  then,  if  there's  no  help  for  it  we 
must  all  shift  for  ourselves.  Where  are  you  two  off 
for?" 

"Pension  Sandot,"  they  said  in  unison. 

They  were  rewarded  with  a  pleased  smile.  "How 
jolly.  We  shall  all  be  housemates.  Capital." 

When  Mandy  saw  the  Pension  Sandot,  she  had 
the  same  stabbing  sense  of  pleasure  that  her  first 
dollhouse  had  given  her,  the  same  illogical  feeling 
that  this  place,  too,  held  fairy  princes  and  charmed 
young  women  and  love  potions.  Directly  before 
the  house  ran  a  small  rushing  stream,  with  its  lyr- 
ical sound  of  swift-running  water.  They  hesitated 
a  moment,  breathless,  before  the  door,  and  then  it 
opened  to  them  as  if  by  magic. 

A  large  woman,  wearing  an  enveloping  apron, 
stood  in  the  doorway.  Behind  her  was  a  room  of 
Pickwickian  comfort.  There  were  a  fire  and  a  jar 
of  autumn  leaves  and  the  unexpected  sounds  of 
Chopin  being  played  softly  on  a  badly  tuned  piano. 

The  firelight  flickered  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 
The  man  at  the  pi.ino  turned,  noted  the  appearance 
of  guests  and  stepped  playing.  After  a  moment  he 
rose  and  moved  toward  the  open  door.  Mandy  al- 
most laughed  aloud.  It  was  a  Hollywood  movie — 
young  girl,  raindrops  in  her  hair,  encountering  the 
hero.  He  stood  quite  close  to  her.  No  dentist  with 
good  prospects,  he.  He  was  tall  and  had  the  green 
eyes  and  mocking  mouth,  the  dark  hair  of  a  Heath- 
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cliff.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  perfect  ro- 
mantic cliche.  She  stifled  a  desire  to 
laugh  as  Madame  Sandot  urged  them 
inside. 

"Monsieur,  Mesdames,  welcome  to 
Pension  Sandot.  It  is  the  quiet  season 
here.  This  gentleman,"  she  turned  to 
the  dark  stranger,  "is  my  only  other 
guest  at  present.  Warm  yourself  and 
make  the  introductions.  I  will  give  you 
dinner  and  arrange  your  rooms." 

The  Englishwoman  took  the  lead. 
"Miss  Laura  Ashton,"  she  trumpeted 
hoarsely,  "of  Wiggam,  Surrey." 

The  shabby  man  held  out  his  hand 
to  the  dark  stranger.  "I'm  Matthew 
Cane,"  he  said. 

The  stranger  accepted  the  gesture, 
but,  even  as  they  shook  hands  his  eyes 
traveled  to  Mandy.  "And  the  young 
lady?"  he  said  softly. 

"Amanda  Snow." 

"My  name  is  Roberto  Venini."  He 
stood  aside  so  they  could  make  their 
way  to  the  fireside. 

Miss  Ashton  rubbed  her  hands  to- 
gether with  satisfaction.  "This  is  quite 
tidy,  you  know,"  she  said.  "We're 
really  very  solitary.  No  other  guests 
at  all?" 

Roberto  shook  his  head. 

MISS  ASHTON  commiserated,  say- 
ing, "Poor  dear,  you  must  be  quite 
starved  for  companionship.  Now  I'm 
used  to  making  do.  But  you  young 
people — well,  never  mind.  You  do  play 
bridge?"  Her  eyes  swept  the  other  three 
anxiously. 

They  nodded  obediently. 

"Splendid."  Miss  Ashton  sneezed 
with  magnificent  abandon.  "Contract, 
of  course?"  They  responded  docilely. 
She  struggled  out  of  her  greatcoat. 
"Well,  I'm  off  to  change.  See  you  at 
dinner."  She  went  out  under  full  sail, 
her  coat  flapping  behind  her. 

Roberto  bowed  toward  Mandy. 
"We  must  protect  you  at  all  costs,"  he 
said.   "She  is  sure  to  trump  your  ace." 

"I've  brought  a  goodish  amount  of 
work,"  said  Matthew.  "I'm  afraid  I'll 
have  to  leave  the  rescue  to  you." 

Mandy  threw  him  a  quick  angry 
glance,  but  Matthew  only  smiled  and 
excused  himself. 

"I  admire  English  tact,"  Roberto 
said,  smiling.  "Very  good  of  them  to 
leave  us  alone." 

"I  must  go  and  change  too,"  Mandy 
said  primly. 

Her  unwillingness  to  be  immediately 
sold  on  his  charm  seemed  to  communi- 
cate itself  to  Roberto,  for  suddenly  he 
laughed  aloud. 

"I  love  American  girls,"  he  said  with 
real  warmth.  "They  have  no  naivete. 
Not  for  one  moment  are  they  taken  in 
by  Continental  manners.    I  like  that." 

Mandy's  confusion  made  her  more 
unsure  than  ever.  "I  didn't  mean  to  be 
rude,"  she  stammered. 

"But  you  did.  Don't  go  back  on  it 
now." 

Mandy  suddenly  wanted  to  explain. 
"You  stared  at  me  so — just  now,  when 
I  came  in." 

"I  did,"  Roberto  admitted.  "I  was 
trying  to  impress  you.  You  come  in 
out  of  the  dark  night  to  the  music  of 
Chopin.  I  lounge  here  by  the  fire  all 
day  consumed  by  boredom.  I  was  look- 
ing for  a  divertissement."  He  shrugged 
and  smiled  ingenuously.  "Now  I  see 
you  are  not  that  type.  The  divertisse- 
ment est  fjni — but  I  think  I  have  found 
a  friend."  His  tone  questioned  her 
gently. 

"Yes,"  Mandy  said  impulsively,  "yes, 
of  course." 

Madame  did  not  co-operate  on  the 
international  level.  She  seated  Roberto 


and  Miss  Ashton  at  one  table  and 
Mandy  and  Matthew  at  another.  It  was 
her  private  belief  that  the  little  Ameri- 
can thing  could  cope  belter  with  the 
quiet  English  gentleman.  Excitements 
of  the  reason  and  the  blood  were  not 
for  the  dinner  table.  What  they  did 
afterward  was  their  own  concern.  "So 
— and  so — "  she  said,  seating  them, 
then  disappeared  into  the  kitchen.  Mat- 
thew had  brought  a  book  to  the  table. 
He  opened  it,  propped  it  against  his 
water  glass  and  then  looked  over  the 
top  at  Mandy. 

"Bad  luck  you  got  me,"  he  said,  "but 
we'll  switch  over  tomorrow  and  every- 
thing will  be  shipshape." 

Mandy  did  not  deign  to  answer. 

"I  read  at  table,"  offered  Matthew 
by  way  of  explanation.  "It's  rather  a 
musty  habit  but  I  live  alone.  I  don't 
know  how  to  cope  with  company." 

"Cope?"  asked  Mandy. 

Matthew  blushed.  "See  here,"  he 
said  hastily,  "I'm  no  good  at  this  sort  of 
thing  at  all.   You  recall  on  the  train  I 


of  games  laid  out.  Miss  Ashton  bore 
down  upon  the  bridge  table  with  a 
shrill  cry. 

"Here  we  are!"  she  said,  looking 
around  for  partners.  When  she  saw 
that  Matthew  had  not  joined  them,  she 
collared  Mandy.  "You  let  him  get 
away,"  she  accused. 

ROBERTO  came  quietly  to  Mandy's 
side.  "I  am  delighted  the  professor 
has  retired  and  left  you  to  me."  He  of- 
fered his  arm.  "Would  you  care  to  try 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  Matterhorn?  The 
night  has  cleared." 

Miss  Ashton  noted  the  look  that 
passed  between  them.  She  wavered  be- 
tween the  pleasures  of  the  bridge  table 
and  the  spectacle  of  budding  young 
love.  She  decided  in  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter. "Wicked  man,"  she  shrilled  de- 
lightedly, "tempting  this  young  thing 
out  into  the  night  air.  Do  go,  my  dear; 
it's  a  great  treat  to  see  the  mountain 
under  the  proper  circumstances.  If  it 
wasn't  for  this  unfortunate  cold  .  .  ." 
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'^Oh,  what  fun  it  is  to  ride  in  a 
one-horse  open  sle-eigh;  Jing — '' 
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told  you  about  the  umbrella?  In  Pic- 
cadilly? The  girl  who  brought  it  to  me 
was  quite  nice.  I  just  mumbled  thank 
you  and  fled.  I've  got  absolutely  no  so- 
cial grace — no  savoir-faire.  Can't  play 
the  game." 

"Well,  in  that  case  the  only  sporting 
thing  is  for  me  to  move,  isn't  it?" 

Matthew's  face  reddened  painfully. 
"It's  only  in  your  interest."  He  made 
a  gesture  toward  his  book.  "This  is  a 
very  long  book."  Then,  as  if  he  were 
suddenly  angry,  he  closed  it  with  a 
snap.  "Damn  it  all,"  he  said,  "I'm  not 
as  fusty  as  all  that!" 

"Well,  then?"  Mandy  encouraged 
him  gently. 

"You'll  see,"  Matthew  said,  darkly 
mysterious,  and  ducked  his  head  down 
between  the  covers  of  the  book  again. 
Mandy  sighed  and  finished  her  soup. 
If  he  persisted  in  acting  like  a  crusty 
turtle  there  was  nothing  she  could  do. 
He  did  look  up  again,  however,  as  cof- 
fee was  served,  marking  his  place  with 
a  spoon.  "If  I  were  you,"  he  offered 
tentatively,  "I'd  cultivate  him."  He 
looked  solemnly  at  Roberto,  who  was 
making  Miss  Ashton  giggle. 

"If  you  don't  participate,"  said 
Mandy  tartly,  "I  don't  think  you  should 
peek." 

Matthew  looked  as  if  she  had  rapped 
him  across  the  knuckles,  and  as  soon  as 
the  little  maid  came  to  brush  away  the 
crumbs,  he  muttered  good  night  and 
fled  to  his  room.  When  the  diners  re- 
tired to  the  parlor  there  was  a  choice 


A  little  thread  of  excitement  ran 
through  Mandy.  Wasn't  this  what  she 
had  come  for?  She  allowed  herself  to 
be  bundled  into  a  coat  and  escorted 
through  the  front  door.  She  and  Ro- 
berto walked  silently  through  the  me- 
tallic cold  to  a  church  and  took  refuge 
from  the  wind  in  its  doorway.  Straight 
ahead  there  loomed  a  dark  mass. 

"Mountains  wait  for  the  right  mo- 
ment to  show  themselves,"  said  Ro- 
berto quietly.  "Everything  has  its 
perfect  moment  if  one  waits."  As  he 
spoke,  the  clouds  parted  and  the  dark 
mass  was  gilded  with  light.  For  one  sec- 
ond they  saw  the  white  spire  straining 
up  before  them,  then  it  was  gone. 

"We  should  live  as  the  mountain 
does,"  Roberto  said,  "reserving  our- 
selves for  perfection."  He  took  her 
arm,  and  they  moved  down  into  the 
churchyard. 

"But  nothing  would  ever  happen 
then,"  protested  Mandy. 

"We  met,"  was  his  answer.  His  re- 
mark was  foolish,  but  it  was  delightful. 

"I  think  I'd  better  tell  you,"  Mandy 
said  with  disarming  frankness,  "that 
I'm  not  very  good  at  living  on  a  high 
plain.  I  get  weepy  and  moony,  and 
basically  I'm  not  at  all  the  romantic 
type."  She  stopped  short,  hearing  the 
echoes  of  Matthew's  protest  about  his 
lack  of  savoir-faire. 

"That  is  not  possible,"  Roberto  said, 
looking  deeply  into  her  eyes. 

"Let's  not  go  back,"  she  said  breath- 
lessly.  "I'd  like  to  go  down  in  the  vil- 
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lage   and — drink   hot   chocolate,"  si 
concluded  lamely. 

"I  know  the  very  place,"  he  said, 

They  walked  down  the  winding  ros 
past  the  little  river  to  a  Hansel  ar 
Grctcl  house  on  the  main  street- 
place  obviously  dedicated  to  hot  choc 
late.  They  found  two  chairs  by  the  fi 
and  gave  their  orders,  which  came 
steaming  mugs  lathered  to  the  top  wii 
heavy  cream.  Mandy  emptied  hers 
silent  appreciation. 

"Better  and  better,"  Roberto  sal 
Meaning  toward  her.  "You  don't  spc 
something  good  to  eat  with  too  muc 
talk.  Yes,  I  think  we  shall  get  on,  yc 
and  I." 

"I  might  make  a  mistake,"  Mane 
warned  him.  "I  might  trip  on  a  roc 
or  talk  like  a  travelogue  or  spill  n 
soup.  Then  what?" 

"You  wouldn't  be  so  cruel." 

"Very  well,"  Mandy  said,  borne  alo 
by  the  vote  of  confidence,  "no  mi 
takes." 

When  they  got  back  to  the  pensic 
everyone  but  Miss  Ashton  had  retirei 
"Ah,  there  you  are,"  she  said.  "I'd  qui 
thought  you'd  climbed  our  mountai 
by  now." 

"We  shall  go  part  way  up  torao 
row.    Yes,  Mandy?" 

Mandy  smiled  her  agreement. 

Roberto  bowed  his  good  night  ao 
left  them.  Miss  Ashton  hovered.  "Wei 
dear?"  Her  voice  invited  confidence 
"How  did  you  make  out?" 

"Well  .  .  ."  Mandy  said. 

"Adaptability.  Adaptability  is  tl" 
keynote.  It's  all  very  well  to  talk  aboi 
being  one's  self,  but  men  hate  it.  The 
want  to  think  of  us  as  a  garden  whei 
it's  always  spring."  She  sighed  heavil; 
"I  recall  one  time  in  particular.  I 
gone  on  a  walking  tour  in  Germany, 
met  such  a  dear  man.  We  got  on  fi 
mously  until  he  surprised  me  when 
wasn't  quite  at  my  best.  I'd  come  dow 
for  a  cup  of  tea  at  night,  you  knov 
thinking  I  was  quite  alone.  He  saw  n 
as  I  really  was,  unpainted  and  undoni 
After  that,  he  simply  lost  interest.  Be; 
foot  forward,  that's  the  answer.  Wei 
early  to  bed  and  all  that." 

She  got  up  and  patted  Mandy.  "He 
taken  with  you.  I  was  telling  him  sue 
a  fascinating  bit  about  my  cycling  tri 
to  Spain.  He  didn't  hear  a  word."  Sh 
smiled  faintly.  "I  quite  understood. 
She  touched  Mandy's  cheek  with  h£ 
hand.  "Good  night,  pleasant  dreams 
She  went  to  the  door.  "Better  come  U| 
too,"  she  said,  tapping  the  skin  unde 
her  eyes  significantly.   "Circles." 

IT  SEEMED  to  Mandy  that  she  ha 
just  sandwiched  herself  between  th 
feather  bolsters  when  there  was  a  knoc 
at  her  door  and  she  heard  Roberto's  sc 
licitous  voice.  "Have  I  awakened  you? 

Mandy    tried   hard   to   sound   as 
seven  fifteen   found   her  in  the  pin! 
"Up  for  hours,"  she  sang  out. 

"I'll  meet  you  downstairs."  Sh 
waited  until  his  footsteps  died  awa 
before  she  struggled  into  her  bathrobt 
Enveloped  in  it,  she  had  the  appearanc 
of  a  none-too-happy  squaw.  The  rob 
had  been  a  going-away  present  fror 
her  mother.  It  was  Indian  in  desigr 
and  utilitarian.  She  made  for  the  batt 
room  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 

She  met  Matthew  on  the  way  ou 
He  had  the  peculiar,  peeled  look  c 
the  newly  shaven  male.  His  eyes  wei 
bloodshot,  his  hair  rumpled.  Mand 
braved  it  out.  She  said  her  good  morr 
ing  as  though  she  were  trailing  yard 
of  black  chiffon. 

"Lovely  morning  for  a  climb,"  sb 
volunteered. 

He  started  to  edge  by  her,  his  ey< 
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The  makings  of  a  Happy  Holiday . . . 


0,1' 


To  you,  to  your  friend? — Canada  Dry  brings 
the  gift  of  wonderful  mixing.  These  familiar 
and  prized  bottles  hold  pleasure  for  every 
taste.  Mix  with  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale  or 
Sparkling  Canada  Dry  Water  and  you  "mix 
with  the  best."  Happy  holiday! 


^eaim^lr/feit  CANADA  DRY 
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Chlorophyll  Toothpaste 
DESTROYS  BAD  BREATH 

Originating  in  the  Mouth. 


Her«  is  the  magic  power  of 
clilorophyll  to  destroy  bad  breath 
originating  in  the  mouth!  Colgate 
Chlorophyll  Toothpaste  in  most 
cases  acts  quickly  .  .  .  acts  thor- 
oughly . . .  and  the  purifying  action 
lasts  for  hours!  Keeps  your  breath 
sweet  and  fresh  longer! 


Now!  The  Mi  Benefits  of  o 

Chlorophyll*Tootiipaste  in  o  New, 
Exclusive  Colgate  Formula ! 


Now  Colgate  brings  you  wonder-work- 
ing chlorophyll  in  the  finest  chlorophyll 
toothpaste  that  146  years  of  experience 
can  create  .  .  .  Colgate  Chlorophyll 
Toothpaste! 

How  Colgate  Malies  Chloropliyll  Work  For  Youl 

Nature  herself  makes  chlorophyll  and 
puts  it  in  all  green  plants  to  enable  them 
to  live  and  grow.  But  science  must 
break  down  this  natural  chlorophyll 
into  a  usable,  effective  form  {water- 
soluble  chlorophyllins'i  —  before  it  can 
help  you  against  bad  breath,  tooth  de- 
cay, common  gum  disorders. 

That's  why  Colgate's  experience  and 
skill  in  creating  an  exclusive  formula  is 
important  to  you.  In  new  Colgate 
Chlorophyll  Toothpaste  you  get  the 
benefits  of  these  water-soluble  chloro- 
phyllins  in  a  safe,  pleasant  form! 

For  real  help  against  bad  breath  orig- 
inating in  the  mouth  .  .  .  common  gum 
disorders  .  .  .  tooth  decay  .  .  .  use 
Colgate  Chlorophyll  Toothpaste  after 
eating.  It's  the  finest  chlorophyll  tooth- 
paste the  world's  largest  maker  of  qual- 
ity dentifrices  can  produce! 


COLGATE'S  GUARANTEE: 

Try  Colgate  Chlorophyll  Toothpaste 
for  one  week.  If  you're  not  satisfied 
that  it's  the  most  effective,  pleasant- 
est  chlorophyll  toothpaste  you've 
ever  tried,  send  hack  the  tube  and 
Colgate  will  give  you  douote  your 
money  bock,  plus  postage!  Colgate- 
Palmolive- Pect  Company,  10,5 
Hudson  Street,  Jersey  City  2,  N.  J. 


Fights  Tooth  Decay ! 


Every  time  you  use 
Colgate  Chlorophyll 
Toothpaste  — espe- 
cially right  after  eat- 
ing— you  act  against 
the  destructive  acids 
that  are  a  cause  of 
tooth  decay  .  .  .  actu- 
ally help  retard  their 
formation ! 


Checks  Common  Gum  Disorders! 


Tests  show  chloro- 
phyll  promotes 
healthy  gum  tissues. 
Colgate  Chlorophyll 
Toothpaste  brings 
you  the  effective  ben- 
efits of  chlorophyll  to 
help  you  care  for 
sore,  tender  gums. 


Tested  And 
Guaranteed  by 


•Contains  water-soluhle  chlorophyllins. 
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on  his  worn  bedroom  slippers.  "I'm 
susceptible  to  frostbite,"  he  murmured. 
"Beg  pardon."    And  he  was  gone. 

By  the  time  Mandy  came  down  to 
breakfast,  Matthew's  nose  was  already 
in  his  book.  He  had  nothing  to  say.  It 
was  Roberto  who  caught  the  spirit  of 
sun  and  ice.  He  came  to  her  table  and 
pulled  Mandy  to  her  feet. 

"The  air  is  like  wine,"  he  said. 

Matthew  glanced  up  quizzically.  Even 
Mandy  had  a  moment  of  disloyalty.  It 
sounded  like  something  from  Blossom 
Time,  but  the  air  was  like  wine,  so  she 
let  it  go. 

ANY  other  feelings  Mandy  might 
.  have  had — about  Roberto's  alpine 
hat  or  the  tight  cut  of  his  trousers — 
entirely  disappeared  as  they  set  out. 
Roberto  had  seen  to  a  lunch,  packed 
in  a  charming  basket.  He  tied  his  own 
scarf  around  her  shoulders  and  led  her 
up  a  path  into  a  field  where  goatbells 
sounded  on  the  air  with  the  sweetness 
of  chimes. 

"How  good  of  you,"  Roberto  said 
suddenly.  They  were  resting  a  moment 
on  the  steep  incline. 

"But  I  haven't  done  anything." 

"How  good  of  you  to  look  like  Heidi 
in  this  setting."  He  took  her  hand.  In 
the  United  States  of  America,  Mandy 
would  have  withdrawn  it,  patted  the 
offender  with  a  motherly  little  gesture, 
and  steered  the  conversation  adroitly 
into  safer  channels.  She  would  have 
offered  platitudes  about  "getting  to 
know  one  another"  or  "I'm  not  really 
that  sort  of  person."  But  this  wasn't 
home.  Here  there  was  mountain  air 
and  toy  chalets  and  frosting  swirls  of 
snow.  Oh,  the  altitude  and  the  air  like 
wine!   Mandy  kissed  him  back. 

Then  he  moved  away  and  looked  at 
her  solemnly.  He  said  momentously, 
"You  are  like  a  spring  garden."  Mandy 
sneezed. 

Roberto  paused  imperceptibly  and 
then  went  on:  "There  is  an  eternal 
freshness  about  you."  Mandy  sneezed 
again.  His  smile  grew  slightly  strained, 
his  tone  a  little  louder.  "You  are  a 
thousand  unmarred  moods,  a  thousand 
perfect  moments."  When  she  sneezed 
a  third  time  Roberto  stopped.  "Is 
something  the  matter?"  he  asked  in 
measured  tones. 

Mandy  smiled  heartily.  "Nothing  at 
all."  Her  glance  traveled  hurriedly  to 
her  walking  shoes.  They  were  soaked 
clear  through. 

"I  could  stay  here  with  you  for 
hours." 

An  aching  chill  spread  up  to  her 
knees.  "Could  you?"  Mandy  said.  Her 
throat  began  to  feel  raspy.  "But  they'll 
miss  us  at  the  pension." 

"The  world  well  lost,"  he  intoned. 

"We  could  have  tea  by  the  fire."  She 
tried  to  make  it  sound  inviting. 

"You  know  what  we  would  find? 
That  dusty  professor  and  that  woman 
with  the  cold." 

"It's  getting  foggy."  Mandy  sniffed 
carefully.  She  could  no  longer  feel  the 
tip  of  her  nose. 

"Mandy,  Mandy,"  he  murmured, 
"stay  always  as  you  are  now." 

Her  ears  rang.  She  thought  pitifully 
of  a  hot  gargle.  Roberto  came  close  to 
her  again.  "The  world  is  a  sea  of  un- 
tidiness. You  are  an  island,  young  and 
strong." 

"Mmmm,"  she  said,  feeling  a  tighten- 
ing in  her  chest.  If  only  she  could  get 
away  from  him  before  the  full  impact 
of  the  cold  caught  her.  "Let's  start 
down,"  she  said  urgently,  and  then  as 
a  wild  afterthought,  "I  don't  trust  my- 
self alone  with  you." 

"Sweet,"  he  whispered,  pleased.    He 
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led  her  down  the  path,  gently,  prote  '^ 
tively,  to  the  pension.  At  the  doorw;  '.^ 
Mandy  managed  a  limpid  look  wi  *^^ 
eyes  which  were  already  beginning 
swim. 

"Until   tonight."   she   breathed  ai 
made  for  her  room.    Once  inside,  si 
sighed    unhappily.     She   had    it.    SI 
dashed  toward  the  mirror  and  cxamin«    ('"' 
her  face  feverishly.  So  far  so  good, 
puffiness,   no   redness.     She   could 
abed  like  a  delicate  Camille,  and  R 
berto  would  come  bearing  little 
quets  of  flowers.  He  would  play  Rob^AP" 
Browning  to  her  gently  ailing  Elizabe 
Barrett.     He   might    read    aloud, 
would  see  that  even   in   moments 
frailty  she  still  maintained  that  ch^ii 
ished  air  of  perfection.   Mandy  allowi 
herself  one  long,  luxurious  sniffle  ai 
made  for  her  bed  of  pain. 

By  morning  the  jig  was  up.  She  toe 
one  look  at  herself  in  the  glass  ai  tWy 
wailed  aloud.  Her  nose  was  red  ai 
beginning  to  swell.  Her  eyes  had  tl 
glazed  look  of  the  habitual  drunkar 
Her  hair  had  gone  lank  and  lifeles 
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Her  head  ached,  and  when  she  mat   inti 


a  sound  it  was  the  rending  croak  of 
frog.  She  was  sitting  miserably  huddh 
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into  the  Indian  bathrobe  when  someoiftjtd'i' 
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rapped  on  the  door. 

"Come  in,"  she  said  thickly,  ai 
then,  "Wait,  who  is  it?" 

"Ashton,  here." 

"Come  in." 

In  sailed  the  bearer  of  germs  hersej 
muffled  in  miscellaneous  scarves  ai  liaco 
woolens.    "Dear  child,  whatever  is  tk 
matter?"  i  » 

"I've  caught  your  cold,"  Mandy  sa^  uvtr 
lifelessly. 

"Dear  me,  so  you  have.   You  are'§Bt 
sight." 

"He  thinks  I'm  a  spring  garden,  at 
look  at  me,"  she  wailed. 

Miss  Ashton  frowned  thoughtful! 
"Pity.  Still,  he'll  bear  up,  I'm  sure.  Ye 
I  can  see  it.  He'll  nurse  you  througl 
Romantic,  that.  See  here,  it  might  juln^ 
turn  the  trick.  Bad  show,  you  look  sue 
a  fright,  but  love  is  blind.  I'll  sen 
along  a  toddy  and  just  drop  a  hint  th:  jjrt 
you're  not  yourself.  He'll  be  along  wil  djijiin 
solace  in  no  time.  Into  bed  with  yc  Qnst 
then."  She  breezed  out. 

Mandy  groped  about  for  a  bed  jacki 
and  some  ribbons.  She  managed  tw  |j\|{[ 
skinny  pigtails  and  a  dab  of  lipstici  u 
sneezing  resoundingly  the  while.  SI 
debated  about  wearing  socks  in  bed.  bi 
then  he  wouldn't  know  and  her  f© 
were  freezing.  She'd  just  gotten  tl 
socks  on  when  Roberto's  voice  floats 
into  the  room. 

"I  won't  disturb  you,  but  there  ai 
a  few  flowers  and  a  little  book  of  ven 
outside  your  door." 

"Dank  you,"  Mandy  called  cheei 
fully. 

"I'll  slip  in  later." 


IT  WAS  midafternoon  before  Robert 
showed  up.  Her  lipstick  had  bee 
eaten  off,  and  one  of  the  ribbons  hal 
slipped.  Her  bed  was  rumpled,  and  sh 
had  forsaken  the  delicate  bed  jacket  fc 
the  ignominious  bathrobe.  She  saw,  a 
too  clearly,  that  he  paled. 

"It's  me,"  she  said  dolefully. 

Roberto  smiled  weakly.  "Poor  baby, 
he  said.  He  shifted  uneasily  from  or 
foot  to  the  other.  There  was  a  Ion 
silence.  He  kept  looking  at  an  invisib 
spot  just  over  her  head. 

"Colds  are  very  humanizing,"  Mand 
said  in  a  small  voice. 

"Very,"  Roberto  said. 

"I  think  people  should  know  hc 
other  people  are  when  they  don't  fe< 
well  and  all  that  before — before  aftj 
thing  is  decided,  don't  you?" 
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"Indisputably,"  Roberto  answered. 
"I  mean,  nobody  really  looks  like 
ose  girls  in  the  movies  in  the  morn- 
>gs,  for  instance.    Most  people  have 
■et  of  clay." 

"How  long  does  this  usually  last  with 
)U?"  he  asked. 

"Days  and  days,"  Mandy  said.  "But 
3U  can  visit  me  here — like  Robert 
rowning."  She  put  great  meaning  into 
iT  tone. 

Roberto  smiled,  coolly.  "Oh,  yes — 
le  Brownings.  Touching  story  but 
irdly  practical.  Life  must  go  on,"  he 
lid,  meeting  her  gaze.  "Perhaps  when 
ju're  yourself  again  .  .  ." 
"But  I'm  myself  now,"  Mandy  pro- 
sted. 

Roberto's  expression  suggested  that 
that  were  the  case,  all  was  over  be- 
ireen  them,  but  his  tone  remained  gal- 
nt.  "I  must  not  allow  my  feelings  to 
in  away  with  me,"  he  said.  "I  should 
e  to  be  by  your  side  every  minute. 
It  that  would  not  be  good  for  you." 
But — "  Mandy  said. 
No,  no.  I  must  be  strong" — Roberto 
^Aarmed  to  his  strength  of  character 
il  p'and  leave  you  alone."  He  started 
™  iching  toward  the  door,  where  he 
t  lused  dramatically.  "I  shall  be  here — 
spirit.  Yes,  in  spirit."  He  bowed 
yflMiriedly  and  backed  out. 

MANDY  began  to  sniffle  and  cry  at 
the  same  time.  Blast  the  model, 
e  movie  actress,  the  heroine.  True, 
ith  a  cold  she  did  look  like  a  drowned 
t,  but  what  woman  doesn't?  What 
en  needed  to  find  out  about  were  the 
k  mover  slippers  and  the  Indian  bath- 
>bes  and  the  cold  feet.  Men  needed  to 
)me  to  terms  with  the  pinned-up  slip 
id  the  growing-out  permanent.  They 
"  id  to  learn  that  the  rumpled,  sniffly, 
red  and  tacky  female  was  the  same 
Oman  they  had  known  and  loved  in 
1  her  camouflage. 

Someone  knocked  at  the  door.  "Go 
'"IK^y,"  Mandy  growled. 

"Don't  be  silly."   It  was  Matthew,  a 

atthew  firm  and  commanding.    "If 

"'•bu're  not  decent,  scrounge  down  in  the 

jdclothes."   He  came  in  like  the  spirit 

'ti    '  Christmas.  In  one  hand  was  a  steam- 

Ig  toddy,  in  the  other  a  hot-water  bot- 

His  pocket  bulged  with  Kleenex 

id  Mentholatum,  and  a  thermometer 

psi    as  stuck  precariously  behind  one  ear. 


l'«  e. 


''Naturally  I'm  going 
to  the  lodge  meeting. 
Where  else  could  I  go 
in  an  outfit  like  this?" 

COLLIER'S  BOB  CAMPBELL 


"Heard  you  coughing  all  night  "  he 
said.  "Worried  me."  He  looked  at  her 
critically.    "Feet  cold?" 

"Yes,"  Mandy  answered. 

Matthew  laid  the  hot-water  bottle  on 
the  bed.  "Tuck  it  under,"  he  said  deli- 
cately, "where  it'll  do  the  most  good." 
He  bent  over  and  slipped  the  ther- 
mometer into  her  mouth.  "I  hope  you 
won't  think  me  cheeky,  but  I  saw  that 
the  ship  was  deserted.  He  went  skiing, 
didn't  he?  You  look  awful.  Scared  him 
off.  Knew  it  would.  He's  all  very  well 
for  moon-gazing  and  all  that,  but  that 
type's  no  good  in  a  pinch." 

Matthew  drew  a  chair  up  close  and 
sat  down  beside  her.  "You  know,"  he 
said,  "I  haven't  seen  braids  like  that  on 
a  girl  since  public  school."  He  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  looked  at  her 
fondly.  "Funny  thing.  If  you  were  up 
and  about,  I'd  most  likely  be  letting  that 
other  chap  make  off  with  you.  Can't 
compete  on  that  level  at  all.  Old-shoe, 
friend-of-the-family  type.  Only  thing 
is,  I  haven't  got  a  family.  Not  yet." 

Matthew  took  out  the  thermometer. 
"Nothing  much  but  you'd  better  stay 
down.  I've  got  a  Dickens  novel  to  read 
to  you.  We'll  get  them  to  send  up  lunch. 
I  suppose  it  would  tidy  things  up  if  I 
explained  why  I  charged  in  here  like 
this,  but  I  don't  believe  in  rushing  mat- 
ters. We  should  be  good  friends  for  a 
while — and  you  ought  to  know  things 
about  me." 

Suddenly  Mandy  began  to  feel  better. 
The  hot-water  bottle  was  warming  her 
feet,  and  the  sight  of  Matthew — dear 
and  disheveled — was  unaccountably 
warming  her  heart.  Was  this  heroic  fig- 
ure the  red-eyed  reader  of  the  breakfast 
table?  Could  this  dashing,  learned,  ca- 
pable, tender,  masterly  man  be  the  gen- 
tleman with  no  savoir-faire? 

Mandy  had  a  sudden  tingling  sensa- 
tion from  head  to  toe  which  denied  it. 
"Go  on,"  she  said  breathlessly. 

"You're  all  right,  you  know." 

Mandy  sneezed.  "Thank  you,"  she 
said  warmly. 

"Shall  I  confess  something?" 

Mandy  urged  him  on.    "Please  do." 

"I've  been  poking  around  on  holidays 
for  years  waiting  for  something  like  you 
to  happen.  I'd  made  up  my  mind  if  I 
ever  met  a  person  like  you  I  would  be 
quite  dashing  and  sweep  you  off  your 
feet.  Well,  you  are  off  your  feet,  but 
I'm  behaving  like  Mr.  Chips." 

"Oh,  no,"  protested  Mandy,  "I  should 
say  you  were  behaving  like  Robert 
Browning." 

A  PLEASED  smile  brightened  Mat- 
thew's face.  "Would  you,  now?"  he 
said  beaming.  "Would  you  really?"  He 
leaned  back  and  thought  it  over.  "That's 
very  good  of  you,"  he  said,  "but  if  I 
have  made  the  grade  I  think  possibly 
it's  because  of  your  cold." 

"Do  you?" 

Matthew  nodded  seriously.  "They're 
frightfully  humanizing — colds.  Have 
some  Mentholatum."  Mandy  accepted 
the  tube.   Their  hands  brushed. 

"How  long  do  these  things  last  with 
you?"  he  asked. 

"Days  and  days,"  she  said  eagerly. 

"Good.  We'll  be  able  to  get  through 
Martin  Chuzzlewit." 

They  smiled  at  each  other  shyly. 
Mandy  sneezed. 

"You  look  rather  like  Camille,"  he 
said  softly. 

Mandy  clutched  the  Indian  bathrobe. 
"Oh,  Matthew!"  she  said. 

He  rose  and  bent  toward  her. 

"Matthew,"  she  said,  in  gentle  pro- 
test.   "My  cold." 

"Our  cold,"  Matthew  said,  as  he 
kissed  her. 


For  EVERYONE  On  Your  List, 
Mother,  Dad.  Sister,  Junior, 
Baby,  (even  the  Boss), 
All-Nylon— even  the  tough 
wearing  cushioned  sole! 


Wasli,  wear  and  dry  like  N-Y-L-O-N  ! 
Everyone  who  tries  'em  thinks  they're 
the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
slipper-socks!  Restful,  rela.\ing  .  .  . 
perfect  for  lounging,  working  or  play- 
ing 'round  the  house!  Wonderful  for 
after-skiing. 

Solid  color  Nappers,  $2.50  and  $2.95.  Patterned 
r«appers.  J2.50.  $3.50  and  $3.95.  Bootee  Nappers. 
$1  95.  At  fine  stores  everywhere. 


®HOlEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMfANY,  Milwoukee  1,  Wisconsin  and 
London,  Ontario  •  World  Famous  Men's  Socks  •  Women's  Propor- 
tioned Hosiery  •  LuKite  Lingerie  and  Hosiery 


Leather 

Soled 

Nappers 

$295 


For  those  wlui  prefer  the  feel  of 
leather.  Holeproof  orters  titcsc 
newest  Nappers.  lOO'V'  Spun- 
Nylon  Socks  and  soft,  comfortable 
leather  soles.  W.ishable  according 
to  directions  with  each  pair.  Sizes 
for  Juniors,  Misses,  Women  and 
Men.  Wide  variety  of  colors.  ' 
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In  Camden,  Maine,  as  everywhere,  Christmas  starts  with  the  voices  of  chihiren  singing  carols 


Smalo 


By  LE\^  DIETZ 


THE  spirit  of  Christmas  is  magic — something 
understood  by  the  hearts  of  men  but  never 
quite  defined  in  their  minds.  Modern  sci- 
ence has  split  the  atom  and  weighed  the  stars,  but 
the  stuff  Christmas  is  made  of  eludes  the  quest  for 
material  certainty.  Christmas  is  a  day  for  prayer, 
for  joy,  for  sentiment,  for  faith.  It  is  a  memory  of 
the  past,  a  thought  for  the  future — a  richly  woven 
web  of  the  almost  2,000  Christmases  the  world 
has  known. 

America  is  a  broad  land.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
Christmases  from  one  coast  to  the  other.  But  in 
New  England,  where  the  snow  comes  early  and 
winters  are  long  and  hard,  Christmas  is  a  story- 
book holiday.  America  was  cradled  here,  and  here 
the  country's  first  memory  of  Christmas  was  born. 
Camden,  Maine,  a  snug  little  coastal  com- 
munity on  the  west  shore  of  Penobscot  Bay,  was 
settled  in  1769  by  James  Richards  and  his  wife 
Betty.  It  is  today  a  spanking-clean  and  prideful 
little  town  of  3,600  people,  lying  nestled  under  the 
granite  hills,  its  face  to  the  sea.  It  stands,  literally, 
'twixt  wind  and  water,  a  town  blessed  with  the 
poet's  "immemorial  elms";  a  town  of  white  houses, 
built  foursquare  by  early  shipwrights  to  endure. 
There  are  steepled  churches,  red  barns  (some  to 


In  school,   Lee  Marshall  works   husily 
on  a   Christmas   card   for   his   parents 

Allen   Payson,   Camden's   popular   fire 
chief,  fixes  toys  for  the  needy  children 


Early  in  Decemher  the  fire  department 
puts  community  tree  on  lihrary''s  lawn 

Sterling  Putnam,  owner  of  candy  shop, 
and  Frances  Pushaw  wrap  a  giant  cane 


At  First  Congregational  Church  memhers  of  Gooe^ 
Cheer  group  make  Sunshine  Baskets  for  shut-ins 

Milford  Payson,  schoolteacher  who  plays  Santa^ 
finds  Judy  Wilbur,   11,  in  bed  with  broken  leg 


bwn  Christmas 
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viderif  Maine,  a  '' Christmas-card  town,*^  symbolizes  yuletide  all  over  the  U.S. 


KALLECK   FINLCY 


On  Christmas  morning,  R.  L.  Perry's 
family  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  season 


house  livestock  and  some  to  house  boats),  and 
there  are,  on  the  encircling  hills,  the  evergreens — 
spruce,  fir  and  pine.  Without  half  trying,  it  looks 
like  a  real  old-fashioned  Christmas  card. 

A  New  Englander  has  a  deep  and  abiding  love 
for  his  land.  It  is  from  the  land  that  he  gets  his 
first  intimation  of  Christmas.  It  comes  first  as  an 
awareness  that  the  fall  days  are  over  and  that  win- 
ter is  nudging  the  door.  The  killing  frosts  have 
blackened  the  garden  stalks;  the  flare  of  red  and 
yellow  on  the  hardwood  ridges  has  turned  russet. 
The  deer  rifles  have  been  cleaned  and  stowed 
away,  the  woodpile  checked.  The  storm  sashes  are 
up  and  fir  banking  cut  and  racked  around  the 
house  foundation  as  a  bulwark  against  the  north 
winds  that  will,  all  too  soon,  be  slicing  down  off 
the  flanks  of  Mount  Megunticook. 

December  has  come.  And  one  gray  morning 
during  its  first  week,  old  Frank  Thomas  is  sure  to 
say,  "Yes,  sir,  she  feels  like  snow."  Allen  Payson, 
Camden's  perennial  fire  chief  and  number  one 
citizen  by  general  agreement,  sagely  makes  a 
prophecy  for  a  hard  winter.  And  with  snow  in 
the  offing,  old  Joe  Brewster,  Camden's  octogenarian 
shirtmaker,  recalls  that  storm  in  '98  when  it  took  a 
team  three  days  to  make  a  four-mile  trip  in  from 


launted  by  the  snow,  Camden's  mailman,  Tige 
lardson,  makes  sure  gifts  are  delivered  on  time 


night  through  December  the  big  tree  on  the 
klic  Library's  lawn  turns  Main  Street  into  the 
litional  picture  of  Christmas  in  a  small  town 


Hosmer  Pond,  breaking  trail  through  breast-high 
drifts. 

Then  snow  comes.  It  may  come  as  a  howling 
nor'easter.  It  may  fall  silently  in  the  night,  laying 
down  six  inches  of  snow  as  soft  as  goose  feathers. 
However  it  comes,  it  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
Christmas  season  in  Camden,  Maine — and  all  over 
town  there  are  nods  and  smiles  and  the  happy  word 
goes  the  rounds  that  it  looks  like  a  white  one. 

Early  Signs  of  Yuletide  Festivity 

Christmas  begins  like  that  in  Camden.  And 
promptly  with  the  first  December  fall  of  snow 
there  is  a  perceptible  quickening  in  the  tempo  of 
community  life.  Up  and  down  the  main  street, 
store  windows  begin  burgeoning  in  holiday  garb. 
A  community  tree  is  cut  and  brought  in,  and 
erected  on  the  library  lawn.  Lights  are  hooked 
up  and  set  ablaze.  And  on  the  Village  Green  there 
appears  the  town's  traditional  Nativity  Scene,  this 
too  made  possible  by  volunteer  community  co-op- 
eration. The  first  shoppers,  stimulated  by  the  new 
visual  aspect  (and  perhaps  a  glimpse  at  the  calen- 
dar) start  their  tentative  rounds.  Small  faces  in  in- 
creasing numbers   are   seen   pressed   against   the 
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frosty  panes  of  the  store  fronts.  And  the  mailbag 
slung  from  the  shoulder  of  Tige  Richardson,  the 
veteran  mail  carrier,  begins  to  swell  and  take  on 
more  heft. 

Soon  the  schools  get  ready  to  let  out  for  the  holi- 
day recess.  And  it's  just  as  well,  for  discipline  has 
noticeably  relaxed.  Each  room  in  the  Camden 
school  on  Elm  Street  is  adorned  with  a  tree.  Prep- 
arations are  made  for  Christmas  parties  and  the 
exchange  of  gifts,  for  carol  singing  and  recita- 
tions on  Parents'  Day.  One  afternoon  Santa  comes 
into  the  classroom.  Some  know,  of  course,  that  it 
is  only  a  teacher  dressed  up,  but  their  knowledge 
doesn't  diminish  the  pleasure,  nor  is  a  single  hint 
of  this  happy  pretense  dropped  for  the  smaller 
ears  of  the  unknowing. 

For  adults  there  begins  a  round  of  yuletide 
parties — small  gatherings  in  the  homes  of  the 
community;  larger  gatherings  at  the  Camden  Out- 
ing Club,  the  winter  sports'  Snow  Bowl  built 
some  years  ago  by  the  community.  There  are 
greening  parties,  parties  at  the  churches,  the  lodges 
and  the  women's  clubs.  There  are  baskets  for 
shut-ins,  to  be  filled  and  delivered  in  observance 
of  the  true  spirit  of  Christmas. 

Camden,  Maine,  is  a  happy  town.   There  is  no 
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This  Christmas,  give  an  Esterbrook,  the  gift  of  smoother,  easier  writing.  The  world's 
largest  variety  of  point  styles  makes  your  gift  the  world's  most  personal  writing 
instrument.  The  ease  with  which  the  user  may  select  Renew-Points  always  keeps 
this  pen  personal.  All  points  are  instantly  replaceable  by  the  user  in  case  of  damage. 

ESTERBROOK    FOUNTAIN    PEN 

Esterbrook  — America's   Pen    Name   Since   1858  ■ 
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COPYRIGHT  1952, 
THE  ESTERBROOK 
PEN   COMPANY 
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POCKET  SETS— Esterbrook   Pen   and   matchln 

Push-Pencil.  Pencil  writes  for  months  withot 
reloading.  "Push  the  top  to  teed  the  lead. 
Regular  and  thin-lead  models. 
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TO    SELECT    OR    REPLACE 
...HERE'S  ALL    YOU   DO 
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On  Chrtstwas  Eve  a  reverent  silence  rises  frotn  the  land  to  greet  the  infant  King 


1 


one  too  rich  and  few  too  poor.  The  town's  busi- 
ness is  lobster  fishing  and  some  scalloping,  plus  a 
bustling  shipyard  out  on  the  point  which  protects 
the  little  bight  of  a  cove.  But  perhaps  more  im- 
portant, there  are  woolen. milts  and  an  electronics 
plant — one  of  very  few  in  the  country  making 
crystals  for  use  in  hearing  aids  and  microphone 
units.  (Seventy  plump  turkeys  were  distributed  to 
the  plant's  employees  last  Christmas.)  And.  there 
are  the  farmers,  for  Camden's  bustling  business 
section  draws  from  a  sizable  back-country  area 
where  the  major  cash  crop  is  chicken  for  urban 
markets.  Economically,  the  town  is  healthy,  and 
you  can  see  it  in  the  faces  of  its  people. 

There  are  few  old  families  here  which  have  not 
some  past  connection  with  the  sea;  and  no  breed 
of  men  holds  more  precious  its  family  ties  than  a 
family  with  a  sea  heritage.  To  be  home  at  Christ- 
mas is  something  for  thankfulness,  a  privilege. 

Camden,  Maine,  is  a  family  town;  Christmas 
a  family  day.  And  the  finest  and  happiest  mo- 
ment for  all  the  family — as  it  is  for  the  nation — is 
the  gathering  to  exchange  gifts  around  the  tree  on 


Christmas  morning.  But  almost  as  dear  to  their 
hearts,  as  any  Maine  man  will  tell  you,  is  the  old 
New  England  ritual  of  fetching  in  the  tree.  Al- 
though the  lordly  spruce  is  apt  to  be  the  choice  for 
the  community  tree,  the  family  Christmas  tree  in 
Maine  is  the  balsam  fir  that  grows  everywhere  in 
the  lowlands  of  the  state.  There  is  no  other  ever- 
green that  has  the  balsam's  fragrance,  its  soft  con- 
tours and  its  lasting  qualities. 

Ceremony  Marks  Selection  of  Tree 

Cutting  and  bringing  in  the  tree  is  a  Christmas 
ceremony  in  this  particular  corner  of  America. 
More  likely  than  not.  Dad  has  spotted  a  particu- 
larly fine  growth  on  a  hunting  jaunt  the  month  be- 
fore. Or  perhaps  the  family  for  years  has  had  its 
favorite  nook  in  the  woods  where  the  firs  grow 
lush  and  full-shaped.  Whatever  the  case,  the  trek 
into  the  woods,  with  Dad  in  the  lead  with  his  ax,  is 
traditionally  a  family  aff'air.  Not  even  the  smallest 
toddler  is  excluded;  nor  is  the  final  choice  made 
until  every  voice  is  heard. 


Whatever  youngsters  believe  elsewhere,  in 
Maine  even  the  youngest  knows  that  Santa  does 
not  trim  the  tree  in  the  deep  of  Christmas  Eve.  A 
Maine  tree  is  fetched  in  not  later  than  the  middle 
of  December,  and  set  up  and  trimmed  with  baubles 
and  popcorn  chains  and  lights  by  all  hands.  A  full 
two  weeks  before  Christmas,  all  over  town,  lighted 
trees  gleam  out  from  windows  upon  the  snow  to 
herald  the  Natal  Day. 

At  last  the  joyous  day  arrives,  with  a  look  to  the 
sky  for  a  fresh  fall  of  snow  to  make  it  perfect. 
And  perhaps,  as  the  stockings  are  being  hung  over 
the  hearth,  old  memories  hear  the  sound  of  sleigh 
bells;  or  it  may  be  just  the  snow-muffled  clanking 
of  car  chains  belonging  to  some  late  Christmas 
shopper  headed  for  his  own  fireside. 

There  is  a  moment  of  warmth  and  silence — 
followed  by  the  church  bells  ringing  out  from 
white  belfries  their  message  of  hope  and  joy  and 
renewal. 

Then  it  is  midnight,  and  here,  as  everywhere 
across  America,  there  comes  that  descending  hush 
to  greet  the  day  a  King  was  born. 


As  Christmas  draws  nearer,  Camden^s  men  and  boys  flock  to  the 
window   of  Prince's  furniture   store   to   appraise   electric   trains 


Bringing  home  the  Christmas  tree  is  a  family  affair  in  Camden. 
Like  the  Millers  (above)  everyone  goes  into  woods  to  get  trees 


Home  from  New  Hampshire  to  visil  her  parents — Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Walter  Rich— Mrs.  George  Thurber,  Jr.,  hangs  wreath  in  window 
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On  Christmas  Eve,  Camden's  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church  joins 
churches   all   over   town,    all   over   the   world,    in   joyful   prayer 


It  takes  all  kinds 

of  engineering 

to  deliver  the  goods 


Here  at  General  Motors  we  are  engaged  in  producing  many  types  of 
transportation  other  than  passenger  cars. 

These  include  trucks,  buses,  railroad  locomotives  and  tanks;  also 
power  plants  for  tugs,  fishing  boats,  submarines,  construction 
machinery  and  even  airplanes. 

Each  of  these  applications  calls  for  highly  specialized  engineering, 
for  in  modern  transportation  good  engineering  can  spell  the  differ- 
ence between  profit  and  loss. 

That  is  why  GM  employs  more  than  38,000  research  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  other  technical  men— to  keep  ahead  of  the  times  in  devel- 
oping new  engines  and  vehicles  for  the  more  eflRcient  carriage  of 
people,  goods  and  guns. 

Examples  of  this  are  two  recent  GM  advances :  a  new  2^/^-ton  Diesel 
truck  that  brings  the  economy  of  Diesel  power  for  the  first  time  to 
milhons  of  users  of  smaller  trucks—  and  America's  first  Turbo-Prop 
engine  for  military  and  commercial  aircraft. 

Experience  gained  in  fostering  developments  like  these  benefits  all 
GM  products  by  adding  to  our  pool  of  knowledge.  An  .improve- 
ment in  tank  transmissions  worked  out  today  can  help  make  a  better 
truck  for  you  tomorrow. 

That  is  why  GM  engineering  is  the  key  to  better  transportation— for 
pleasure,  work  and  defense— on  land,  on  sea  and  in  the  air. 


■MORE  AND  BETTER  THINGS  FOR  MORE  PEOPLE'' 


GENERAL  MOTORS 

CHEVROLET  •  PONTIAC  •  OLDSMOBILE  •  BUICK  •  CADILLAC 

BODY   BY  FISHER    •     GMC  TRUCK  8e  COACH    •    GM   DIESEL 

ELECTRO-MOTIVE    •    ALLISON  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES 

Hear  HENRY  J,  TAYLOR  on  the  air  every  Monday  evening  over  the  ABC  Network,  coosf  (o  coosf. 


THE   KEY   TO   A 

GENERAL   MOTORS    CAR- 

YOUR   KEY   TO   GREATER 

VALUE 
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A  Few  Examples  of  GM  Transportation  Engineering 

America's  First  2'A-Ton  Diesel  Trucl(— CMC  engineers  make  Diesel  economy  available  for  far  wider  range  of  trucking  duties. 

Chevrolet  Advance  Design  Trucks  —a  complete  line  of  models  engineered  for  payloads  ranging  from  800  tto  10,700  pounds. 

Mainline  Locomotive— engineered  by  GM  Electro-Motive  Division  for  smoother-rolling,  on-time  performance— first  choice  of  America's  railroads. 

6-Axle  Drive  Road-Switching  Locomotive -engineered  by  GM  Electro-Motive  Division-excels  in  tractive  powen 

GMC  Diesel  Coach —world  recognized  for  low-cost  passenger  transportation. 

Economical  Diesel  Power— for  hundreds  of  industrial,  agricultural  and  marine  uses  —  engineered  by  Detroit  Diesel  Engine  Division. 

Cleveland  Diesel  Engine  Division  of  GM  engineers  power  plants  for  large  industrial  and  marine  applications. 

Allison  Division  of  GM  engineers  and  builds  Tiirbo-Prop  and  Turbo-jet  Engines— powering  Air  Force  and  Navy  planes. 
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The  Dream  of  the  Black  Horse 


ead,  "but  the  white  fence  saves  you 
om  the  worst." 

"What  does  the  dream  mean?" 
"It  means,"  said  Mrs.  Ferrante,  star- 
jig  straight  at  Mama,  "that  in  the  next 
'eek  you  will  attend  a  wedding  or  a 
jneral — of  somebody  you  know." 

"A   wedding   or   a   funeral?"     You 
ould  see  Mama  frantically  searching 
er    mind    for    all    the    marriageable 
omen  and  young  girls  she  knew,  pa- 
iding  them  in  her  mind,  and  trying  to 
gure   what   stage   of   romancing   and 
jurtship  each  of  them  had  reached. 
he  shook  her  head.   Not  one  of  them 
ould  be  married  for  months.  "I  don't 
now  anybody,"  she  said. 
"Sure    you    know,"    Mrs.    Ferrante 
lid,  torturing  her.  "Think  some  more." 
"I'm  thinking,"  Mama  said,  squeez- 
ig  her  head  between  her  hands.    She 
Kked   her   head   from   side   to   side, 
alking    back    and    forth    across    the 
tchen.     Suddenly    she    stopped.     "I 
now!    It's  your  niece,  Tessie!" 
"Sure,"    Mrs.    Ferrante   said.     "Re- 
ember  last  week  I  told  you  that  Tessie 
as  going  to  marry  Donna  Rosa's  boy, 
e  lawyer,  and  you  said  you  were  sur- 
ised   because   Donna   Rosa   thought 
r  boy  was  too  good  for  my  niece?" 
"Guido's  a  fine  boy,"   Mama  said, 
iling  again.  "And  he's  getting  a  won- 
rful    girl — no    matter    what    Donna 
osa  thinks." 

"They're  getting  married  next  Sun- 
y  at  Wallabout  Hall,"  Mrs.  Ferrante 
id.   "And  you  come,  Maria." 
"Don't  worry.  I'll  be  there."  .  .  . 

'HAT  same  afternoon  Dodo  and  I 
thumbed  a  ride  on  Bedford  Avenue 
Prospect  Park,  watched  a  few  kids 
lorn  Flatbush  skating  and  sledding  and 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  19 

then  hitched  a  trolley  ride  all  the  way 
back  home.  It  was  dark  when  I  left 
Dodo  at  his  house,  and  the  snow  was 
still  falling,  slowly  and  steadily.  Spot- 
lighted against  the  dark  sky,  big 
snowflakes  attacked  the  globe  of  the 
lamppost  like  big  white  moths;  and,  as  I 
walked  home  through  the  slushy  path- 
way in  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk,  my 
metal  galoshes  straps  made  tiny  bell 
sounds. 

Upstairs  they  were  all  waiting  for 
Papa  to  come  home  from  work.  My 
two  sisters,  Concetta  and  Amelia,  and 
my  kid  brother  Natale  were  sitting 
around  the  table  impatiently  nibbling 
olives  and  celery  out  of  the  antipasto 
dish;  my  grandfather,  Nonno,  was  sip- 
ping a  glass  of  wine;  and  Mama  was 
bent  over  her  white  gloves,  the  ones 
she  wore  for  christenings  and  weddings, 
dipping  her  needle  in  and  out  of  the 
torn  fingertips.  The  spaghetti  pot,  with 
hot  water  all  ready  in  it,  was  to  the  back 
of  the  stove.  As  I  hung  my  hat  and  coat 
in  the  closet,  Natale  reached  over  for  a 
piece  of  bread  and  began  to  chew  it 
savagely,  like  a  dog  with  raw  meat. 

"Can't  you  wait  for  Papa?"  Mama 
asked. 

"That's  all  I  been  doing  is  waiting," 
Natale  snarled  hungrily  through  the 
bread.   "It's  already  six  o'clock." 

"We  wait  till  half  past,"  Mama  said, 
biting  the  white  thread  with  her  teeth. 
She  set  down  the  gloves,  turned  them 
right  side  out  and  put  the  needle  and 
thimble  back  in  her  sewing  box,  a 
wooden  cigar  box  that  was  always  clut- 
tered with  all  kinds  of  buttons  and 
strands  of  colored  thread.  She  walked 
over  to  the  window  where  the  large 
flakes  were  sticking  dryly  to  the  panes, 
curling  like  Communion  wafers  on  the 
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"I  knew  he  would  drop  around.    I 
changed  the  reward  money  on  his 
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tongue,  and  shook  her  head  at  the 
weather.  "That  father  of  yours!  I  told 
him  to  take  his  boots  this  afternoon 
when  he  went  to  work." 

And  I  could  imagine  what  Papa  had 
said  to  her.  He  had  said  that  it  would 
only  make  the  work  harder  for  him  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  gangways  with 
boots  on;  that  boots  were  all  right  for 
rain,  but  snow  wasn't  rain;  that  it  would 
take  more  than  a  little  snow  to  make 
him  sick;  and  he'd  added,  with  his  chest 
puffed  out,  that  he  had  never  for  any 
reason  missed  a  day's  work  in  his  life 
because  of  sickness.  And  now  Mama 
turned,  listening  to  the  scrape  of  quick 
steps  coming  up  the  stairs. 

"It's  Papa,"  Natale  said,  but  by  the 
sharp  clicking  sound  of  the  shoes,  we 
all  knew  it  wasn't  Papa. 

THERE  was  a  quick  knock  on  the 
door,  and  before  Mama  could  open 
it,  Mrs.  Ferrante  came  marching  into 
the  kitchen,  shaking  snow  from  the  fur 
collar  of  her  coat.   She  was  upset. 

"What  is  it?"  Mama  asked,  alarmed 
all  over  again. 

"Oh,  Maria!"  Mrs.  Ferrante  cried, 
clapping  her  hands  hopelessly  together. 
"The  wedding  is  off!" 

Mama  gasped.    "O  Dio!" 

In  all  her  excitement  Mrs.  Ferrante 
couldn't  stand  still.  She  stomped 
around  the  room,  talking  in  a  gush  of 
Italian  to  the  walk,  to  the  ceiling,  to 
the  snow-piled  windows.  "Oh.  my  poor 
niece!  You  should  have  seen  the  way 
she  cried,  Maria!  It  was  awful,  just 
awful — and  it's  all  that  woman's  do- 
ing! Oh,  if  I  could  just  get  my  hands 
on  that  Donna  Rosa!  Canceling  the 
wedding  when  it's  only  a  week  away! 
And  the  excuse  she  gave — that  her 
heart  was  too  weak  right  now  to  go 
through  with  it.  That  woman's  got  a 
heart  like  a  stone,  and  just  as  strong! 
And  that  son  of  hers!  Maybe  he  thinks 
like  his  mother  that  he's  too  good  for 
my  niece!  Well,  like  I  told  Tessie  she 
was  better  off  without  a  man  like 
Guido,  a  mouse  of  a  man,  who  jumped 
every  time  his  mother  snapped  her  fin- 
gers!   Oh—" 

Mama  couldn't  believe  any  of  it. 
"But  Guido's  in  love  with  Tessie.  I 
know  it — I  saw  them  together." 

"Love?  You  call  that  love?"  And 
on  and  on  Mrs.  Ferrante  went,  de- 
nouncing Donna  Rosa  and  her  son  all 
over  again.  But  Mama  wasn't  listening 
any  more.  This  was  no  time  to  be  think- 
ing of  poor  Tessie  or  the  hateful  Donna 
Rosa  or  the  love  of  her  sniveling  son. 
The  only  thing  that  worried  Mama  now 
was  her  dream,  her  dream  of  the  black 
horse  jumping  over  the  white  fence, 
the  prophecy  of  a  wedding  or  a  funeral. 
And  watching  the  color  drain  from  her 
face,  you  could  see  that  her  white  fence 
had  just  been  shattered  to  a  million 
splinters.    Mama  sat  down  heavily. 

"Oh,  such  people!"  Mrs.  Ferrante 
cried,  spitting  out  the  words,  and  just 
as  breezily  as  she  came  in,  just  as 
breezily  did  she  go  out — leaving  Mama 
all  alone  with  her  black  horse. 

"Let's  eat,"  Natale  said.  "It's  six 
thirty." 

Mama  moved  in  a  daze.  She  pulled 
the  spaghetti  pot  to  the  front  of  the 
stove,  where  it  started  to  bubble  al- 
most immediately.  She  unwrapped  the 
spaghetti  and  broke  the  thin  strands 
in  half,  to  ease  them  into  the  boiling 
water.  After  placing  the  cover  on  the 
pot   she   sat   down,    her   eyes   looking 
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raight  ahead  and  seeing  nothing.  Soon 
starchy  froth   was  lifting  the  cover 

I  the  pot,  but  Mama  didn't  see  it. 
"Take  a  look,  Mama,"  Natale  said, 

mging  his  spoon  and  fork  on  the  ta- 
0.   "I  think  the  spaghetti's  done." 

Mama  pushed  herself  up  from  the 
lair.  Before  she  reached  the  stove, 
le  stopped  suddenly  in  the  middle  of 
c  kitchen,  listening.  We  listened,  too, 
id  heard  what  she  had  bent  her  head 
hear — Papa,  coming  upstairs.  His 
g  shoes,  which  generally  announced 
s  arrival  in  big,  cloppy  sounds,  now 
lunded  draggy  and  listless. 

"What's  the  matter  with  Papa?" 
melia  asked. 

Without   bothering   to   answer   her, 

ama  flung  the  kitchen  door  open  and 

ced  down  the  steps.  When  they  came 

,  Mama  holding  one  of  Papa's  arms 

ghtly,  you  could  see  that  Papa  was 

:k.   He  didn't  look  at  any  of  us,  and 

Is  face  was  the  color  of  ashes.   Mama 

It  down,  her  hand  reaching  for  the 

liver  in  his  head.    Papa  brushed  her 

Ud  away. 

"I'm  all  right,"  he  said  in  a  hoarse 
bice.  "I  only  got  a  little  cold.  What 
|[e  you  make  so  much  fuss  about?" 

FTER  slipping  off  his  wet  clothes 

and  waterlogged  shoes  and  soggy 

cks,   Papa   sat   wearily   back   in   his 

air.    Beads  of  melted  snow  still  glis- 

med  in   his   mustache,   like   dew  on 

ack  grass. 

"Patsy,"  Mama  said,  standing  nerv- 
isly  behind  him.  "Maybe  it's  better 
)U  go  to  bed — and  I  make  you  a  hot 
■oth." 

"What  broth?"  Papa  croaked.  "Make 
e  spaghetti." 

"Patsy,  go  to  bed.  You  sick." 
"Who's  sick?" 

"You  sick — and  I  don't  want  any 
guments.  You  go  to  bed,  do  you  un- 
srstand!" 

"Put  the  spaghetti  on  the  table!" 
"No  spaghetti,"  Mama  said,  folding 
ZT  arms.   "It's  too  heavy  for  the  sick. 

II  make  you  a  can  of  chicken  broth." 
"All  right,"  Papa  said,  getting  up. 
f  you  won't  make  the  spaghetti,  I'll 

'M  ake  it  myself!"  As  soon  as  he  started 

wil 
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to  walk  toward  the  stove  across  the 
cold  linoleum  floor  in  his  bare  feet,  he 
sneezed  three  times  in  a  row — an  in- 
fallible sign  to  Mama  that  the  cold  was 
developing  into  something  serious, 
maybe  influenza  or  pneumonia,  and  the 
thought  of  Papa  sweating  it  out  with  a 
"crisis"  made  her  chew  her  pale  lips. 
She  rushed  over  to  Papa. 

"No  spaghetti,"  she  repeated,  stand- 
ing between  Papa  and  the  stove.  "Do 
you  understand?    No  spaghetti!" 

Papa  stared  at  her  and  shook  his  fin- 
gers, a  bunch  of  question  marks,  under 
Mama's  nose.  "What's  the  matter  with 
you?" 

"I  had  a  dream,"  Mama  began. 

"Who  cares  about  your  dream!  Tell 
me  your  dreams  at  breakfast,  not  at 
supper!   Now  I'm  hungry." 

"Patsy,  you  sick." 

"Sick!"  Papa's  voice  was  getting 
hoarser,  and  when  he  raised  it,  it  came 
out  a  yell  without  much  sound,  a 
mouse's  squeal  in  the  body  of  a  lion. 
"I'm  never  sick  a  day  in  my  whole  life!" 

He  pushed  Mama  to  the  side,  lifted 
the  pot  off  the  stove,  and  carried  it  to 
the  colander  in  the  sink.  Mama  watched 
him,  standing  by  helplessly.  Each 
strand  of  spaghetti  that  fell  into  the 
colander  was  a  nail  in  Papa's  coffin. 
She  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer. 

"Patsy,  you  can't  eat  the  spaghetti!" 

She  tried  to  push  Papa  away  from 
the  sink,  tugging  with  one  hand  at  his 
shoulders  and  trying,  at  the  same  time, 
to  get  her  other  hand  on  the  colander 
full  of  draining  spaghetti.  Mama 
fought  wildly.  Maneuvering  swiftly  be- 
hind Papa,  she  thrust  out  her  hand,  and 
her  fingers  gripped  the  rim  of  the  col- 
ander, tipping  it  over  and  spilling  the 
spaghetti  onto  the  floor — a  gluey  mass 
of  squirming  starch. 

"Scingue  delta  Madonna!"  Papa 
yelled,  his  voice  a  screeching  whisper, 
his  fingers  showing  Mama  the  spilled 
spaghetti.    "Now  look  what  you  did!" 

"Bene,"  Mama  said.  "Maybe  now 
you  eat  the  chicken  broth  like  I  said." 

"I'll  show  you  chicken  broth!"  Papa 
said,  pushing  Mama  aside.  He  opened 
the  closet  door,  took  out  his  boots, 
pulled  them  on  angrily  over  his  bare 
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feet,  and  folded  the  tops  over  till  they 
came  below  his  knees.  Then  he  grabbed 
his  wet  hat,  yanked  it  out  of  shape 
over  his  head,  and  started  out. 

"Patsy,"     Mama     said     anxiously, 
"where  are  you  going?" 
"I'm  going  out  to  eat — spaghetti!" 
"Patsy,  put  your  coat  on!" 
But  the  door  had  already  slammed, 
and  Papa  was  out.   A  sharp  draft  blew 
in  from  the  cold  hallway,  and  Mama 
shivered,  looking  for  a  long  time  at  the 
closed  door. 

"How  about  us  eating?"  Natale  said. 

SICK  or  tired,  we  all  expected  Papa  to 
get  in  late  that  night  just  out  of  sheer 
obstinacy.  But  he  didn't.  Less  than  an 
hour  later,  after  Mama  had  cooked  an- 
other pot  of  spaghetti  for  us,  he  came 
back  swishing  the  snow  off  his  hat, 
looking  even  sicker  than  before.  Know- 
ing Papa's  stubbornness,  Mama  didn't 
move  off  her  chair  or  look  up  at  him. 
She  listened  to  the  slow  clop  of  his 
boots  as  he  came  into  the  room.  With- 
out a  word  to  anyone,  he  walked 
straight  past  us  into  his  bedroom. 

Nobody  said  anything.  From  the 
bedroom  we  could  hear  the  squeal  of 
the  springs  as  Papa  sat  down,  and,  a 
moment  later,  the  sound  of  his  pants 
falling  to  the  floor  in  a  clatter  of  loose 
coins  and  suspender  clasps.  His  shoes, 
two  leathery  thuds,  hit  the  floor.  Cer- 
tain that  he  was  in  bed  at  last.  Mama 
got  up. 

From  the  cupboard  she  took  down 
the  canister  of  flour  and  the  jar  of  mus- 
tard powder.  In  a  deep  minextra  plate 
she  measured  out  her  own  mixture, 
added  water,  and  smashed  the  flour 
and  mustard  clots  with  the  back  of  the 
teaspoon.  Then  she  smeared  the  yel- 
lowish paste  over  one  of  Natale's  old 
diapers,  folded  it,  and  walked  into  the 
bedroom.  A  second  later  Papa  was  bel- 
lowing all  over  again. 

"What're  you  waking  me  up  for?" 

"Patsy,  I  put  the  plaster  on  your 
chest." 

"You  put  nothing!" 

"But  the  plaster  is  good,  Patsy.  First 
I  put  on  the  olive  oil,  and  you  won't 
feel—" 

"Oh,  no!"  Even  though  we  couldn't 
see  him,  we  knew  that  Papa  must  have 
jumped  in  the  bed,  pushing  the  fuming 
diaper  away  from  him.  "You  no  cook 
me  with  that!" 

"Only  five  minutes.  Patsy,"  Mama 
pleaded.  "That's  all  it  takes,  and  then 
it's  all  over." 

"Go  away  and  let  me  sleep." 

"Patsy,"  Mama  said,  getting  angry. 
"If  you  don't  put  the  plaster,  I'll  call 
Dr.  Capolongo!" 

"What!"  Papa  was  sitting  up  in  the 
bed  again.  "1  work  all  day  in  the  snow, 
and  you  want  to  give  a  doctor  half  my 
pay!  You  craze!  Now  go  away  and  let 
me  sleep — I'm  tired." 

Mama  came  back  into  the  kitchen, 
holding  the  mustard  plaster  limply  be- 
tween her  fingers.  She  sat  down  next 
to  the  window,  staring  at  the  whorling 
patterns  of  frost  that  covered  the  panes. 
For  a  long  time  she  sat  there  without 
moving,  crying  in  her  silent  way,  finger- 
ing the  mustard  plaster  as  though  it 
were  a  string  of  Rosary  beads.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  leave  her  alone. 
First  Nonno  got  up  and  went  into  the 
front  room;  then,  one  by  one,  my  sisters 
tiptoed  across  the  floor  to  go  down- 
stairs and  play  with  Elvira  Bianchi. 
Across  the  table  from  me,  Natale  was 
drumming  a  fork  on  the  table. 

I  eot  up  to  go  out,  to  call  Dodo. 

"I'm  going.  Mama.   Papa's  all  right." 

Mama  didn't  answer  me. 

"You're  making  something  out   of 
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nothing.  People  have  dreams  every 
day  and  nothing  happens  to  them.  I 
had  a  dream  ot  a  black  horse  myself 
once,  and  nothing  happened — and  this 
one  was  just  a  plain  black  horse  with 
no  white  fence.  Papa's  just  tired  and 
he's  got  a  little  cold." 

Her  eyes  lifted  to  me,  red-rimmed 
with  tears.  "Joey,  you  and  Natale  go 
and  pray." 

"But  there's  nothing  to  pray  for, 
Mama." 

"Pray  for  Papa,  Joey." 

"Oh,  Mama." 

"Please,  Joey." 

"Okay,  okay.  Come  on,  Nat,"  I  said, 
signaling  my  kid  brother  after  me  with 
my  arm.  He  followed  me  into  our 
bedroom. 

"All  right,  let's  pray  the  way  Mama 
wants,  and  get  it  over  with." 

"What  are  we  praying  for?"  Natale 
asked. 

"Papa's  sick,  you  dope,"  I  said. 
"That's  what  for!" 


1  KNELT  on  one  side  of  the  bed,  Nat- 
ale on  the  other.  He  was  waiting  for 
me  to  begin,  playing,  even  at  a  time  like 
this,  a  game  of  follow-the-leader.  Every- 
thing was  a  game  with  him,  so,  as  the 
older  brother,  it  was  up  to  me  to  call 
the  shots.  1  clasped  my  hands  and  bent 
my  head  over  the  bed.  He  did  the 
same,  looking  across  at  me  and  waiting 
for  me  to  begin  praying.  He  was  even 
trying  to  imitate  a  kind  of  sadness,  bit- 
ing his  lower  lip  the  way  he'd  seen 
Mama  do. 

"Joey,"   he   said,   raising   his   head, 
"what  prayer  are  you  going  to  say?" 

"My  own  prayer,"  I  said,  moving  to 
a   better   position    on    my 
knees.   "And  you've  got  to 
make  one  up,  too." 

"Make  one  up  for  me." 

"Just  say,  'Please,  God, 
let  Papa  get  well.'  " 

"How  inany  times  do  I 
have  to  say  it?" 

"A  hundred  times,  a 
thousand  times — how  do  I 
know?  Just  pray!  This  is 
no  time  to  be  stupid!" 

Sheepishly  Natale  bent 
his  head  again,  moving  his 
lips  in  pouts  and  mutter- 
ings.  Dumb  kid  brother! 
And  Mama — what  was 
she  so  worried  about?  So 
Papa  was  sick?  So  what? 
My  knees  were  aching, 
each  a  round  ball  of  pain 
on  the  hardwood  floor. 

"Dear  God,"  I  began, 
praying  quietly  into  my 
hands,  "I  know  there's 
nothing  to  get  upset  about 
and  worry  You  with,  but 
this  is  the  way  Mama 
wants  it.  You  understand. 
I  know  You  wouldn't  let 
anything  happen  to  Papa 
now,  but  what  can  you  do 
with  a  mother  who  be- 
lieves in  these  crazy 
dreams  and  these  supersti- 
tions? You  know  the  way 
Mama  is  with  all  her — " 

"Joey,"  Natale  called 
over  to  me,  whispering  as 
though  we  were  in  church, 
"I  counted  up  to  a  hun- 
dred.   Is  that  all  right?" 

He  must  have  counted 
by  tens,  I  thought  to  my- 
self, but  I  let  it  pass. 
"That's  fine.  Let's  go  back 
to  Mama." 

The  kitchen  was  dark, 
the  only  light  coming  from 
the    isinglass   windows   of 


the  stove.  We  looked  for  Mama,  bu 
we  couldn't  see  her.  I  was  about 
whisper  for  her  in  the  darkness,  when 
far  off,  1  heard  the  rustle  of  her  slip 
pers  coming  toward  us,  coming  fror 
Papa's  bedroom. 

"Where  were  you.  Mama?"  Natal 
asked. 

"I  was  looking  at  Papa,"  she  said 
stifling  her  sobs.  "He's  got  fever,  al 
right.  He  was  twisting  all  over  the  bed. 

"Maybe   he's   just   tired.    Mama," 
said.  "After  he  gets  a  good  night's  rest 
he'll  be  fine. 

Mama  shook  her  head.  "I  know- 
he's  sick." 

"Papa's  never  sick,"  Natale  said 

"Sure,  Mama,"  J  said,  trying  to  laug! 
it  off.    "He's  strong  as  an  ox." 

She  wasn't  listening  to  us;  sh 
pressed  a  nickel  into  my  hands. 

"Joey,  I  want  you  and  Natale  to  g 
to  the  candy  store  and  call  up  Di 
Capolongo,"  she  said.  "Tell  him  t 
come  right  away." 

"But,  Mama,"  I  said,  trying  to  giv 
her  back  the  nickel,  "Papa'll  be  mad 
you  call  the  doctor.    You  heard  hit 
yourself." 

"Go  call  him,"  Mama  said,  foldin 
my  fingers  under  hers.    "It's  better  he 
mad   than   he's — "    She   stopped   sue 
denly   and   bit  the   word   off  her  lip:  jeni 
She  was  going  to  say  "dead,"  but  tb  [jieij 
thought  of  it  brought  fresh  tears  to  he 
eyes  and  sent  a  cold  quiver  through  ht 
whole  body.  She  turned  her  face  awa) 
taking  her  anger  out  on  me.  "I  told  yO|Eji 
to  call  Dr.  Capolongo!    Now  go  ca 
him!" 

"Okay,  Mama,  okay." 


I  was 
My  kid  brother  and  I  were  out  i  mnn 
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JIM  SHORT 


Cry  for  Help 

I  tell  you  it's  true  and  no  fancy  or  fable. 
By  this,  as  I  sit,  I  am  haunted: 

I'd  take  from  the  window  and  put  on  my  table 
The  sign  that  says  "Waitress  Wanted." 


— RICHABD  ARMOUR 


hallway  when  we  heard  the  click 
the  light  switch,  darkening  the 
chen  again.  A  low  moan  of  prayers 
iched  us  as  we  stood  there,  buckling 
our  galoshes.  I  started  down  the 
lirs. 
Joey,"  my  kid  brother  asked,  fol- 
ving  me,  "is  Papa  going  to  die?" 
"Oh,  shut  up!" 

It  was  cold  out,  but  the  snow  was 
ming  down  thinly;  the  storm  had  just 
out  run  its  course.  In  single  file  Na- 
e  and  I  plowed  along  through  the 
ishy  sidewalks,  our  shoulders  bent  to 
;  wind.  The  suppertime  streets  were 
ipty.  Behind  every  window  and  door 
u  knew  that  all  the  families  on  the 
Kk  had  just  finished  eating,  the 
;hes  had  been  cleaned  and  put  away, 
d  everybody  was  now  gathered 
>und  the  bottle  of  wine,  which  was 
e  a  cozy  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
pie.  That's  the  way  it  should  be, 
juld  always  be,  a  father  at  the  head 
the  table  pouring  wine  for  the  rest 
the  family.  Suddenly  I  found  my- 
If  walking  faster,  and  as  I  walked  I 
^yed,  my  eyes  lifted  to  the  icy  stars  in 
i  sky.  "Dear  God,  let  nothing  hap- 
jn  to  Papa  .  .  J' 


fATALE    followed    me    into    the 
candy  store.    "Can  I  go  into  the 
oth  with  you?"  he  asked. 

It's  too  small,"  I  said,  looking  up 
2  doctor's  number  in  the  telephone 
ok.  "Wait  out  here." 
^lone  in  the  booth  I  felt  good  again, 
was  like  being  at  confession,  and  the 
ephone  on  the  wall  was  Father  Al- 
rti,  an  instrument  of  comfort  and 
urage.  With  faith,  like  the  priest  al- 
.ys  said,  everything  would  be  all 
ht.  I  had  faith  in  Papa  and  God,  and 
erything  would  be  fine.  I  dialed  the 
mber  and  waited  for  Dr.  Capolongo 

answer. 

"Dr.  Capolongo  speaking." 
Talking  loudly  into  the  mouthpiece, 
;aid,  "Dr.  Capolongo,  Mama  asked 

to  tell  you  to  come  right  over." 
"Who  is  this?" 
I  told  him. 

Who's  sick  this  time?" 
"It's  Papa." 

"Your  father?"    Dr.  Capolongo  in- 
rupted  me,  as  though  it  was  just  as 

d  for  him  to  believe  as  it  was  for  us. 
f'hat's  the  matter  with  him?" 
I  explained  as  best  as  I  could.  I  told 
n  about  Papa  and  his  fever,  about 

w  he  had  worked  all  day  at  the  docks 
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in  the  snow  without  his 
boots,  about  how  he 
looked  when  he  came 
home  from  work,  and 
about  how  Mama  was 
worried  that  he  might  have 
pneumonia.  I  said  noth- 
ing about  Mama's  dream. 
"I'll  be  right  over,"  Dr. 
Capolongo  said. 

There  was  a  click  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line,  and 
the  call  was  over.  His  nose 
pressed  flat  against  the 
window  of  the  telephone 
booth.  Natale  watched  me 
as  I  put  the  receiver  on 
the  hook.  I  opened  the 
door  and  walked  out. 

"What  did  the  doctor 
say?"  Natale  asked. 

"He  said  he'd  be  right 
over.  Let's  go  home  and 
wait  for  him." 

Natale  and  I  didn't  have 
anything  to  say  to  each 
other  on  the  way  home. 
For  a  while  he  walked  be- 
i  hind  me,  sliding  and  kick- 
ing up  the  slush.  Then  he 
slowed  down  and  walked  closely  be- 
hind me,  keeping  step  with  me.  We 
walked  along  slowly  like  that  for  a 
whole  block  until  suddenly  I  realized 
that  he  was  making  a  game  out  of 
Papa's  death,  that  he  was  imitating  a 
mourner  in  a  funeral  procession!  Step, 
step.  I  stopped,  my  fists  clenched  inside 
my  mittens.  I'll  show  you  a  game,  and 
this  one  isn't  pretend  or  make-believe! 
I  swung  around  quickly,  and  before  he 
knew  what  was  happening,  I  shoved 
him  backward  into  the  deep  slush  of  the 
sidewalk,  smeared  his  face  with  the  wet 
dirty  snow  and  ran  as  fast  as  I  could 
across  the  street,  plunging  knee-deep 
into  the  snowdrifts  along  the  curb.  That 
ought  to  teach  him  a  lesson! 

When  I  turned  the  corner  into  our 
block,  still  running  at  full  speed,  I  saw 
someone  standing  on  our  porch  steps. 
I  slowed  down,  squinting  through  my 
snow-wet  lashes.  It  looked  like  Dodo. 
He  waved  to  me,  offhandedly. 

I  ran  up  to  him.  "What  are  you  do- 
ing here?" 

"Waiting  for  you  to  get  back,"  he 
said,  smiling  at  me  curiously  and  shov- 
ing his  hands  into  the  side  pockets  of 
his  Mackinaw.  "My  old  lady  gave  me 
show  money  for  both  of  us,  so  I  came 
over  with  her." 

"And  your  mother's  upstairs  with 
Mama?" 

"No,   they're   gone   already,"   Dodo 
said.    "Your  old  lady  and  mine — they 
went  to  my  cousin  Tessie's  wedding." 
"What!" 

"It's  a  secret.  Nobody's  supposed  to 
know  about  it  yet  on  account  of  that 
Donna  Rosa  dame,"  Dodo  said.  "Tessie 
and  Guido  are  going  away  a  while  right 
after  Father  Albert!  marries  them.  But 
from  the  way  your  old  lady  was  carry- 
ing on,  Joey,  you'd  think  she  was  the 
one  who  was  getting  married  instead 
of  Tessie." 

A  few  minutes  later  Dr.  Capolongo 
came.  When  he  went  upstairs  and  woke 
Papa  up  to  examine  him,  I  thought  that 
Papa  would  kill  the  poor  doctor;  and 
when  the  doctor  told  him,  for  half  a 
day's  pay,  what  he  already  knew — that 
he  was  tired  and  had  a  little  cold — 
Papa  leaped  out  of  the  bed  in  his  long 
underwear  and  ran  into  the  kitchen, 
looking  for  Mama.  He  cursed  and 
blasphemed  from  one  end  of  the 
kitchen  to  the  other,  but  it  did  him  no 
good,  because  at  that  moment  Mama 
was  attending  a  wedding,  just  like  the 
dream  said. 


Heublein's  Ready-to-Serve  Manhattans  are  prepared 
from  the  finest,  specially  selected  ingredients.  And 
you  serve  a  tiesh  Manhattan  every  time.  No  mess, 
no  bother  — you  simply  stir  with  ice  and  serve. 
Quality  considered,  Heublein's  Ready-to-Serve 
Cocktails  are  surprisingly  inexpensive. 

Expertly  prepared  by 
"Hugh  Biine"  — your  barman  in  the  bollle 

»  Favorite  Varieties!  MANHATTAN,  65  proof  •  STINGER,  60  proof  •  OLD  FASHIONED.  70  proof 
EXTRA  DRY  MARTINI,  65  proof  •  GIBSON  (very,  very  dry  Martini),  75  proof  •  SIDE  CAR,  60  proof 
DAIQUIRI,  60  proof  •  WHISKEY  SOUR,  60  proof  •  G.  F.  Heublein  t  Bro.,  Inc.,  Hartford  1,  Conn. 
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What  Do  You  Know  about 

RACKERS  n  COOKIES 

By  ROBERT  FROMAN 

The  cave  man  started  the  whole  business,  chomping  on  raw  grain.   Now  the  assorted  sizes  and 
shapes  weigh  two  billion  pounds  a  year.    And  the  prima  donna  of  them  all  is  the  soda  cracker 


FEW   months   ago   a   Detroit   housewife 
wrote  a  petulant  letter  to  a  cracker-bak- 
ing company.    "I've  been  doing  all  my 
mily's  baking  ever  since  my  husband  and  I 
ere  married,  including  even  our  bread,"  she 
id.   "I  think  I  have  the  right  to  consider  my- 
:lf  an  expert.  But  I've  never  been  able  to  bake  • 
da  crackers.  In  fact,  I  can't  even  find  a  recipe, 
at's  the  big  secret?" 
There  is  no  secret.   The  recipe  includes  only 
our,  water,  shortening,  salt,  yeast  and  bicar- 
onate  of  soda.  But  the  equipment  is  a  bit  com- 
llex  and  rather  expensive.  To  bake  the  modern 
da  cracker  you  need  an  oven  about  300  feet 
ng  with  an  endless  asbestos  belt  traveling  on 
llers  through  the  heart  of  it,  an  instrument 
lied  a  pH  meter  which  counts  hydrogen  ions, 
device  called  a  sheeter  which  laminates  dough 
that  each  cracker  will  consist  of  many  thin 
yers  and  assorted  other  marvels  of  automatic 
achinery.    And  even  with  all  this  help  you 
ay  run  into  trouble. 

"Soda  crackers,"  the  head  of  one  big  bakery 
Id  me,  "look  like  the  simplest  form  of  baked 
lods.  Actually,  they  are  the  most  complicated, 
e've  had  chemists  and  engineers  studying  them 


for.  years,  but  we  still  don't  fully  understand 
them. 

"Take  the  flavor.  We  use  flour  that  always 
has  exactly  the  same  proportions  of  protein, 
starch,  minerals  and  moisture.  We  use  distilled 
water.  We  keep  all  the  other  ingredients  abso- 
lutely pure.  But  every  once  in  a  while  we  turn 
out  a  batch  of  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand 
or  so  crackers  that  are  completely  tasteless 
and  have  to  be  thrown  out.  And  we  just  don't 
know  why." 

In  spite  of  the  cracker's  complexity,  the  bak- 
ing process  has  been  so  efficiently  worked  out 
that  half  a  dozen  bakers  can  turn  out  more  than 
5,000,000  crackers  during  a  single  eight-hour 
shift.  As  a  result,  we  can  buy  the  nine  or  ten 
crackers — which,  on  the  average,  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  country  consumes  each 
week — for  less  than  one  fifth  of  a  cent  apiece. 

And  this  is  not  quite  the  half  of  it.  Through 
their  work  on  crackers,  of  which  they  now  pro- 
duce about  95 1 ,020,000  pounds  a  year,  the  bak- 
ers have  developed  similar  ingenious  techniques 
for  mass  production  of  921,382,000  more 
pounds  per  year  of  hundreds  of  other  kinds  of 
crackers  and  cookies. 
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The  odd-moment  snacking  into  which  their 
products  tempt  us  amounts  to  a  yearly  business 
of  more  than  $650,000,000. 

There  are  396  bakeries  throughout  the  coun- 
try devoted  exclusively  or  mostly  to  cookies 
and  crackers.  They  include  many  of  the  world's 
largest  bakeries  which  daily  engorge  flour  and 
other  raw  materials  by  the  carload  and  send 
forth  an  endless  stream  of  bite-size  delectables. 
To  learn  how  they  work,  I  spent  three  weeks 
touring  half  a  dozen  of  the  biggest  and  several 
small  ones  scattered  from  New  York  City  to 
San  Francisco. 

One  of  the  largest  bakeries  in  New  York  cov- 
ers most  of  three  city  blocks  to  a  height  of  eight 
stories.  From  top  to  bottom  it  is  laced  with 
steadily  moving  production  lines.  Along  them 
flow  plain  crackers,  graham  crackers,  choco- 
late cookies,  sugar  wafers,  cheese  crackers, 
cream  and  fruit-filled  sandwich  cookies,  zwie- 
back, oyster  crackers  and  a  seemingly  endless 
array  of  others. 

In  Chicago,  Houston,  and  Portland,  Oregon, 
great  new  bakeries  built  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  are  challenging  the  production  records 
of  the  older  ones.   These  new  plants,  built  on 
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RELIEVES  PAIN  OF 
HEADACHE  •  NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


Anacin®  relieves  headache,  neuralgia,  neuritis 
pain  fast  because  Anacin  is  tike  a  doctor's  pre- 
scription—that is,  Anacin  contains  not  just  one, 
but  a  combination  of  medically  proven,  octive 
ingredients  in  easy-to-take  tablet  form.  Thou- 
sands have  been  introduced  to  Anacin  through 
their  own  dentist  or  physicians.  If  you  have 
never  used  Anacin,  try  these  tablets  yourself 
for  incredibly  fast,  long-lasting  relief  from 
pain.  Don't  wait.  Buy  Anacin  today. 
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MAKE  EXTRA  INCOME 

by  telephone  and  mail 
for  a  more  Secure  Future! 


Collier's  offers  both  men  and  women 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  substantial 
extra  income  in  spare  time  for  a  more 
secure  future. 

Use  the  telephone,  mail  or  personal 
calls  to  take  care  of  new  and  renewal 
subscriptions  for  COLLIER'S,  THE 
AMERICAN  MAGAZINE, 
WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION 
and  ALL  other  publications. 

Make  calls  on  friends,  neighbors, 
relatives,  fellow  workers.  We  send 
everything  you  need  to  start  making 
money  at  once.  No  experience  or 
capital  required.  For  money-making 
supplies,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
mail  a  postal  card  or  send  the  coupon 
now! 

EXTRA  INCOME  COUPON 

Independent  Agency  Division,  Desk  C-58 
THE  CROWELL-COLLIER  PUBLISHING  CO. 
640  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Wiihoiit  obligation,  please  send  me  your  plan  to 
make  EXTRA  INCOME  for  a  more  secure  future. 


Bakers  must  enter  to  regional  tastes.   iVeti?  Englanders  lihe 
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the  cities'  outskirts,  are  long,  low.  sin- 
gle-story buildings  with  towers  at  one 
end.  Raw  materials  stored  in  the  tow- 
ers flow  down  and  along  the  unwaver- 
ing production  lines  in  great  rhythmic 
swoops. 

The  ancestor  of  the  crackers  these 
modern  plants  produce  probably  was 
the  first  and  simplest  of  all  mixed  and 
cooked  foods. 

Originally,  our  prehistoric  ancestors 
ate  wild  grain  raw.  A  man  would  pop 
a  handful  into  his  mouth  and  perform 
the  milling  operation  with  his  teeth. 
Then  some  bright  cave  dweller  discov- 
ered that  he  could  make  the  stuff  a  bit 
more  palatable  by  pounding  it  between 
stones.  The  next  step,  the  theory  goes, 
was  taken  when  someone  pounded  up 
more  than  he  could  eat,  somehow  let 
water  get  into  the  leftover  and  then  built 
a  fire  near  the  stone.  The  resultant 
scorched  paste  must  have  been  rock- 
hard,  but  primitive  men  had  powerful 
jaws. 

These  rudimentary  crackers  lost  fa- 
vor after  the  discovery  of  the  leavening 
influence  of  yeast  led  to  the  invention 
of  bread.  But  bread  had  the  drawback 
of  being  moist  and  therefore  spoiling 
easily.  So  thin,  hard,  unleavened  crack- 
ers remained  in  use  for  some  purposes. 
Someone  added  sweetening  and  spices 
to  make  them  more  palatable  and  cre- 
ated primitive  cookies. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  Anglo-Saxon  world  discovered 
tea,  coffee  and  chocolate.  It  simulta- 
neously discovered  that  something  to 
nibble  along  with  them  made  the  bever- 
ages taste  better.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  snack's  modern  heyday. 
London  bakers,  who  supplied  the  coffee, 
chocolate  and  tea  houses,  started  in- 
venting new  cookies  and  crackers,  or 
biscuits  as  they  were  then  called,  to 
tickle  the  fancy  of  their  patrons. 

For  Sailors  on  Long  Voyages 

In  the  United  States  the  business  got 
its  start  with  a  hard,  thick,  unleavened 
biscuit  intended  chiefly  for  sailing  ships 
on  long  voyages  out.  Yankee  sailors 
invented  the  term  "cracker"  to  describe 
these  biscuits  because  of  the  noise  they 
made  when  attacked  with  strong  teeth. 

A  little  over  a  century  ago  New  Eng- 
land bakers  discovered  that  they  could 
make  a  cracker  not  quite  so  granitelike 
but  still  long-keeping  by  using  leavened 
dough  and  rolling  it  thin. 

Over  several  decades  they  slowly 
learned  how  to  improve  it  by  rolling  it 
thinner  and  thinner  and  folding  the 
thin  layers  together. 

They  also  learned  to  counteract  the 
acidity  of  the  yeast  by  adding  baking 
soda.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
cracker  barrel  was  a  standard  fixture 
in  all  grocery  stores. 

One  baker  decided,  in  1899,  to  pack 
them  in  individual,  brightly  colored  con- 
tainers which  could  be  sold  one  to  a 
customer.  His  idea  not  only  launched 
the  modern  cooky  and  cracker  business 
but  also  revolutionized  grocery  stores. 
The  baker  laid  a  sheet  of  wax  paper  on 
a  piece  of  cardboard  and  folded  them 
together  into  a  package  which  protected 
the  crackers  from  air  and  moisture. 
Glance  around  the  next  supermarket 
you  enter,  and  you  can  get  an  idea  of 
the  uhimate  effect  of  this  simple  inno- 
vation. Today,  the  manufacture  of 
such  packages  is  a  multibillion-doUar 
industry. 


The  packages  made  it  possible  for  a 
baker  to  make  the  public  aware  of  his 
trade-mark  and  also  enabled  him  to  de- 
liver his  products  in  first-rate  condition 
to  grocers  over  a  wide  area.  Packaging 
thus  led  ultimately  to  the  growth  of  a 
few  big  efficient  concerns  which  now 
dominate  the  cracker  and  cooky  indus- 
try. Three  which  have  bakeries  scat- 
tered from  coast  to  coast  bake  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  industry's  out- 
put. From  a  dozen  or  so  strategically 
placed  plants,  they  blanket  the  country. 
The  remaining  JO  per  cent  of  the  busi- 
ness is  divided  c^mong  a  few  fair-sized 
regional  bakeries  and  thousands  of 
small  retail  bakeries,  for  most  of  which 
cookies  are  only  a  side  line. 

Flour  arrives  at  a  big  bakery  in  tank 
cars  from  which  it  is  pumped  to  a 
tower  via  vacuum  tubes.  It  flows  down 
from  the  tower  storage  bins,  as  needed, 
to  the  mixing  room  where  it  joins  the 
other  ingredients.  Crackers  are  mixed 
there,  in  machines  resembling  laundry 
tumblers,  1,500  pounds  at  a  time. 

There  are  two  mixing  processes.  The 
first  involves  only  flour,  water  and  yeast, 
and  the  product  is  called  the  sponge. 
(A  big  stainless-steel  trough  full  of  such 
a  sponge  gives  off  great  sighs  of  carbon 
dioxide,  and  old-timers  among  the  bak- 
ers insist  that  the  best  cure  for  a  cold  is 
to  take  a  deep  breath  of  the  gas.) 

After  about  18  hours  of  rising  in  a 
warm  room,  the  sponge  reaches  the 
right  temperature.  At  this  point  the  pH 
meter  comes  in.  It's  a  complex  instru- 
ment which  counts  the  hydrogen  ions 
in  the  sponge,  thus  determining  with 
minute  precision  the  degree  of  its  acid- 
ity. Such  precision  is  necessary  so  that 
the  amount  of  baking  soda  needed  to 
counteract  the  acidity  can  be  measured 
precisely.  A  cracker  with  too  little  or 
too  much  soda  is  not  pleasant  to  the 
taste  buds. 

When  the  sponge  is  ready,  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  mixer  to  join  the  other 
ingredients.  Then  it  goes  through  an- 
other period  of  rising,  this  time  for  five 
hours.  The  dough  is  then  fed  to  the 
sheeter,  which  presses  it  into  a  long, 
thin  sheet,  folds  the  sheet  back  over  it- 
self several  times,  presses  it  flat  again. 
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and  repeats  the  process  until  the  dou 
becomes  several  dozen  thinner-than-f 
per-thin  layers. 

It  flows  onto  the  moving  belt  whi 
carries  it  under  a  machine  which  ttii 
the  sides  of  the  three-foot-wide  she 
marks  it  into  individual  crackers  w 
semiperforations    and    sprinkles    tlw   '' 
with  salt.    The  machine  also  "docket   '',  ' 
each  cracker  with  from  eight  to  16 1 
tie  evenly  spaced  holes.    Without  th( 
holes,  the  cracker  would  puff  up  inj 
ball  like  a  big  oyster  cracker  thi 
staut  it  hit  the  oven. 
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The  Journey  Through  the  O* 

Then   the  crackers  begin   their 
through  the  300-foot  oven,  traveli 
a  rate  of  a  little  over  100  feet  per 
ute.  The  temperature  has  to  be  ex; 
right  every  inch  of  the  way.    It's 
hot  at  the  beginning  so  that  blisters 
be  raised  to  make  the  crackers 
and  airy.   But  by  the  time  they  em^ 
from  the  oven  they  already  have  cooH 
so  much  that  you  can  pick  one  off  t 
line  and  eat  it. 

Cookies    are    much    simpler    t] 
crackers  to  mix  because  they  don't 
quire  a  period  of  rising  before  they 
to    the    oven.     The    basic    distinctii 
between  the  two  is  that  crackers  a^ 
yeast-leavened  and  cookies  chemical 
leavened  with  some  sort  of  baking  pal  »'** 
der.    But,  this  semantic  neatness  gtW 
thoroughly  messed  up  in  practice 

Sprayed  crackers  such  as  Hi  Ho  allnl 
Ritz  get  their  rich,  buttery  flavor  ail  icracb 
texture  from  being  lightly  sprayed  wii  i'm 
coconut  oil.  To  make  the  cheesed  vai 
eties  which  have  grown  popular  in  (( i 
last  decade,  the  bakers  simply  add  d  is 
powdered  cheese  to  the  batter.  tiia 

Mass    production    of    some    of 
more  complicated  cookies  requires  c 
vices   as  ingenious  as  those  used 
cracker  baking.  The  chocolate-cover 
marsh-mallow  cooky  is  a  good  examp! 
First,  the  simple  "base  cakes" — rour 
flat,    sugar    cookies — are    baked    ai 
cooled.    Then,   riding  the   bank,   th 
pass  beneath  the  marshmallow  mix<  k  i 
This  mixer  is  a  tall,  narrow,  cylindric!  iconfon 
machine  which  sucks  into  itself  throUf  imj 
_i  tker  s 
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^All  I  can  say,  Daddy,  is 
— you're  no  gentleman!' 


810  GORDIN 
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cers;  Southerners  dote  on  vanilla  tvafers 
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IS  exactly  the  right  proportions  of 
sirup,  sugar,  starch  and  gelatin, 
ids  and  beats  them  into  a  semistiflf, 
my   consistency,    then    deposits    a 
■shmallow  dollop  of  just  the  right 
on  each  base  cake. 
'he  marshmallow-laden   cakes  ride 
0  the  "enrober."   The  enrober  is  a 
11  pool  of  warm  chocolate  which 
stantly   bubbles   up    from   beneath 
lUgh  small  holes  in  the  surface  on 
[ch  the  cakes  ride,  coating  their  bot- 
is;  plus  a  series  of  overhead  noz- 
which   simultaneously   squirt   just 
tugh  chocolate  on  top  of  each  marsh- 
low  dollop  to  cover  it  and  the  sides 
the   base  cake.    Then  the  plump, 
cookies  wend  sedately  through  a 
ling  tunnel  which  sets  the  marsh- 
low  and  chocolate, 
'oungsters    who    occasionally    visit 
bakeries  seldom  fail   to  stand   in 
nraouthed  awe  before  the  enrober 
;n  it  is  in  action. 
Gosh,"  one  small  boy  told  a  New 

ea    -k  baker,  "I  wish  I  could  take  a  ride 

eo    )ugh  that." 

because  bakeries  are  geared  for  mass 
duction,  the  bakers  have  to  be  sure 
t  large  numbers  of  people  like  each 
1  they  make.  They  dream  fondly 
persuading  every  man,  woman  and 
d  in  the  country  to  demand  exactly 
same  kinds.    And  they  have  made 

!i  larkable  progress  toward  that  goal, 
he  great  majority  of  Americans 
e  been  "educated"  to  want  lightly 
ed  square  crackers  with  soup,  gra- 
crackers  with  milk,  plain  little 
ar  or  vanilla  cookies  with  ice  cream, 
I  richer  fig  bars  or  chocolate  and 
rshraallow  concoctions  for  teatime 
cks. 

n  all,  there  are  about  200  different 
es  of  cookies  and  crackers  which 
enjoyed  by  large  numbers  of  people 
ill  parts  of  the  country.  The  bakers 
concentrate  on  these  with  assur- 
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m   «  of  the  large  market  they  need. 


oiks  Who  Want  Big  Crackers 

Jut  there  still  remain  millions  of 
iconformists.  In  the  Rocky  Moun- 
\  area  many  older  people  insist  on  a 
cker  slightly  larger  and  thicker  than 
standard   one.     Occasionally,   the 

bakeries  which  serve  this  region  try 
discontinue  the  outsize  cracker  be- 
ise  it  has  a  comparatively  small  mar- 

and  fouls  up  production  schedules, 
ery  such  attempt  has  brought  a  bom- 
rdment  of  protests,  and  the  bakers 
ve  always  gone  back  to  making  the 

cracker. 

In  the  New  York-Philadelphia  area 
;re's  a  demand  for  a  cracker  called 

Trenton.  It's  a  sphere-shaped,  un- 
ted  soda  cracker  of  the  size  and  ap- 
jximately  the  consistency  of  a 
Inut. 

"Doubt  if  we  could  give  them  away 
ywhere  else  in  the  country,"  one 
;w  York  baker  with  nation-wide  sales 
d  me. 

Thousands  of  New  Englanders  seem 
feel  that  their  pantry  shelf  is  naked 
it  doesn't  support  a  box  of  what  they 
II  milk  crackers — thick,  disk-shaped, 
ghtly  sweetened  soda  crackers  which 
ntain  no  milk  but  usually  are  eaten 
h  it. 

Over  a  period  of  a  few  months  a  cou- 
i  of  years  ago,  a  Portland,  Oregon, 
kery  received  several  letters  asking 
ly  it  didn't  bake  milk  crackers.  Im- 
Jssed  by  such  spontaneous  requests, 
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the  manager  of  the  bakery  ran  off  a 
batch.  They  sold  to  the  people  who 
had  written  the  letters  but  to  almost  no 
one  else.  The  baker  investigated  and 
discovered  that  every  one  of  the  letter 
writers  was  a  recently  transplanted 
New  Englander. 

In  cookies  there  are  similar  pro- 
nounced regional  taste  differences. 
Southerners  seem  to  dote  on  vanilla 
wafers.  During  the  fall,  big,  slablike 
sugar  cookies,  called  harvest  cookies, 
are  in  demand  in  the  Northwest.  And 
Midwesterners  are  far  more  enthusias- 
tic nibblers  of  iced  cookies  than  are 
Easterners.  One  big  company  has  to 
keep  a  production  line  in  its  Dayton, 
Ohio,  plant  busy  on  these  cookies  for 
sixteen  hours  every  day,  but  its  New 
York  City  bakery  devotes  one  line  to 
them  for  only  one  eight-hour  shift 
every  week  or  so. 

Cooky  Baking  as  a  Fine  Art 

It  is  in  cookies  that  the  big  bakeries 
get  tough  competition  from  small  ones. 
A  small  bakery  can  afford  to  run  a 
batch  of  only  a  few  dozen  of  any  kind 
which  seems  likely  to  tickle  the  fancy 
of  a  few  nonconformists.  At  the  Hotel 
Mark  Hopkins  in  San  Francisco,  for 
instance,  I  watched  an  old-style  Ger- 
man pastry  cook  turning  out  such  de- 
lectable oddities  as  sherry  cookies,  rich 
with  butter,  sherry  and  candied  cher- 
ries, and  chocolate  wafers  iced  with 
marzipan.  Nothing  like  them  comes 
from  the  great  band  ovens  of  the  big 
bakeries. 

Competition  also  comes  from  Brit- 
ish imports.  We  now  import  from 
Great  Britain  almost  $1,000,000  worth 
of  cookies  every  year.  Only  you  mustn't 
call  them  cookies;  if  they  are  British, 
they  are  biscuits. 

Except  in  nomenclature,  though, 
their  difference  from  domestic  prod- 
ucts is  difficult  to  define  in  most  cases. 
A  few  of  the  imported  items,  such  as 
Scotch  shortbread,  are  simply  super- 
rich  with  butter.  But  most  are  distinc- 
tive for  the  delicacy  of  their  sweetening 
and  flavoring  and  for  their  handmade 
look.  The  look  is  not  faked.  For  their 
own  domestic  consumption,  the  Brit- 
ish mass-produce  great  quantities  of 
biscuits,  but  most  of  the  exports  are 
hand-formed  and  baked  in  small  ovens. 
They  so  tickle  the  fancy  of  their  fanci- 
ers in  this  country  that  they  fetch  prices 
of  $1  to  $2  per  pound,  two  or  three 
times  what  the  big  U.S.  bakeries  get 
for  their  cookies  at  the  retail  level. 

Naturally,  American  bakers  would 
be  delighted  to  adopt  British  recipes 
and  methods  if  they  could  count  on 
selling  reasonably  large  amounts  of 
such  cookies.  But  they  can't.  Most  of 
us  seem  determined  to  insist  on  bar- 
gains when  it  comes  to  snacks. 

A  few  years  ago  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
price  of  figs  made  it  necessary  for  one 
company  to  raise  the  price  of  its  fig 
bars  from  17  cents  per  box  to  24  cents. 
Sales  dropped  off.  A  year  later  fig 
costs  receded  a  bit,  and  the  company 
cut  its  fig  bars  back  to  19  cents  per 
box.  Sales  immediately  zoomed  to  three 
times  what  they  had  been  at  the  old 
price  of  17  cents. 

"We'll  bake  anything  our  customers 
want,"  one  baker  told  me.  "But  once 
we  light  up  an  oven  and  start  the  band 
rolling,  a  lot  of  people  have  to  do  a  lot 
of  snacking  to  keep  us  from  being 
smothered  under  cookies."       ^  ^  ^ 


Coiner's  Editorials. 


ROBERT  CAPPA 


Something  Worth  Seeing 


HOW  COME  a  ballet  dancer  on  the  editorial 
page?  Well,  first  of  all,  our  editorial  position 
in  favor  of  pretty  girls  ranks  right  up  there  with 
our  support  of  motherhood  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  home.  We  also  take  a  strong  stand  for  the 
movies.  Likewise  we  are  firmly  in  favor  of  skill- 
ful photography.  And  since  the  young  lady  is  a 
movie  actress  as  well  as  a  dancer,  and  because 
we  think  this  is  a  charming  and  imaginative  pic- 
ture of  her,  we  feel  she  definitely  belongs  where 
she  is. 

The  young  lady's  name  is  Jeanmaire.  (The 
first  name's  Renee,  but  it's  been  dropped  for 
professional  purposes. )  She  makes  her  first  film 
appearance  with  Danny  Kaye  in  Samuel  Gold- 
wyn's  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  We  liked  her 
in  the  picture  and  we  liked  and  enthusiastically 
recommend  the  picture  itself — which  reminds 
us  that  we've  seen  a  lot  of  good  movies  this  year. 
It  also  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Goldwyn,  who  has 
made  many  a  good  one  in  his  time,  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle for  Collier's  something  more  than  a  year 
ago.    Its  title  was  Is  Hollywood  Through? 

Mr.  Goldwyn  said  he  didn't  think  Hollywood 
was,  but  he  admitted  that  a  lot  of  people  in  his 
business  were  worried.  He  cited  some  mistakes 
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that  Hollywood  had  made,  all  of  which  added 
up  to  a  rather  severe  case  of  box-office  anemia. 
He  acknowledged  the  threat  of  television.  But 
he  also  pointed  out  that  the  film  industry  had 
survived  a  good  many  ills,  such  as  too  many  bad 
pictures  for  the  double-feature  addicts,  too  bla- 
tant advertising,  censorship  and  competition. 
He  figured  Hollywood  would  keep  on  going. 
Turned  out  he  was  right. 

We  notice  that  people  still  seem  to  be  go- 
ing to  the  movies.  And  when  there's  a  par- 
ticularly popular  attraction  playing,  it's  still 
tough  to  get  a  seat.  So  we  aren't  fretting  un- 
duly that  one  of  our  favorite  forms  of  enter- 
tainment is  going  to  become  an  adjunct  of  TV 
and  nothing  else. 

Maybe  the  box-office  scare  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years  will  turn  out  to  be  a  healthy  thing 
for  the  film  makers.  It  seems  to  us  that  even 
now  they  are  turning  out  a  better  product  in  a 
stronger  effort  to  compete  with  television  for 
the  American  audience.  And,  if  the  general 
rules  of  business  enterprise  hold  good,  this 
ought  to  encourage  the  television  people  to  try 
to  turn  out  a  better  product,  too.  The  result, 
we  hope,  will  be  two  stronger,  sounder  indus- 


tries and  a  continued  improvement  in  the  enter- 
tainment that  both  provide. 

End  of  editorial.   You  may  now  return  your 
gaze  to  Mile.  Jeanmaire. 


Gronnd  to  Air  to  Space 

YOU  WILL  READ  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
about  President  Truman's  presentation  of  the 
Collier  Trophy  to  a  group  of  Langley  Field  sci- 
entists, an  event  that  will  help  to  open  a  year's* 
celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  pow- 
ered flight.  And  it  occurs  to  us,  in  that  connec- 
tion, that  the  Collier  aviation  award  is  almost  as 
old  as  the  airplane  itself. 

The  trophy  idea  was  conceived  by  Robert  J. 
Collier,  son  of  the  founder  of  this  magazine,  and 
the  first  award  was  made  in  1911,  when  pow- 
ered aviation  was  a  youngster  of  eight.  It  has 
been  awarded  annually  since,  and  its  recipients 
make  up  the  honor  roll  of  aeronautical  sci- 
ence and  engineering. 

To  read  over  the  list  of  achievements  for 
which  they  have  been  honored  is  to  realize  with 
fresh  wonder  the  giant  strides  that  aviation  has 
taken  in  only  40  years — if  the  art  of  flying  can 
be  said  to  stride. 

We  think  that  Collier's  can  take  a  small  bit 
of  credit,  without  being  immodest,  for  its  part 
in  aiding  this  advancement.  For  the  trophy 
which  bears  the  Collier  name  represents  only 
one  example  of  this  magazine's  interest  in  avia- 
tion. That  interest  antedated  the  first  award  in 
1911,  and  it  has  not  slackened.  Among  maga- 
zines of  general  circulation.  Collier's  was  cer- 
tainly a  pioneer  in  reporting  the  progress  of  the 
art  and  industry  of  aviation  and  in  promoting 
public  interest  in  their  development.  Through 
the  years  we  believe  that  we  have  devoted  more 
space  to  the  subject  than  any  other  publication 
in  our  field. 

Now,  though  our  interest  in  the  airplane  and 
its  builders  continues,  we  are  pioneering  in  a 
new  field — space  travel.  In  three  issues  this 
year.  Collier's  has  given  its  readers  the  benefit 
of  the  best  scientific  thinking  on  that  subject. 
We  have  translated  into  terms  of  popular  under- 
standing the  exhaustive  research  that  brilliant 
men  have  carried  on  over  the  years,  research 
which  has  ranged  from  the  abstractions  of  the 
most  abstruse  mathematics  to  the  smallest  prac- 
tical details  of  the  equipment  that  man  will  need 
if  he  is  to  live  and  move  in  the  hazards  of  an 
airless  environment. 

We  believe  that  space  will  be  conquered.  And 
in  another  50  years,  perhaps,  we  may  look  back 
upon  a  history  of  man's  escape  from  the  at- 
mosphere which  will  be  even  more  amazing 
than  the  last  half  century's  story  of  his  escape 
from  the  earth.  And  we  shall  continue  to  do 
our  best  to  keep  you  informed  of  this  new  his- 
tory as  it  is  being  made. 


Pardon  Our  Skepticism 

AN  ENGLISH  DOCTOR  says  he  has  helped 
school  children  get  better  marks  through  hypno- 
tism. Maybe  so.  But  we  still  shudder  at  our 
school-day  memories  of  the  times  we  went  to 
class  or  examination  unprepared,  and  with  our 
mind  in  a  state  which  can  only  be  described  as 
one  of  trance.  The  trance,  alas,  produced  no 
hopeful  scholastic  results.  So  we  hope  you'll  ex- 
cuse us.  Doctor,  if  we  receive  your  claim  of 
success  with  just  a  touch  of  skepticism. 

Collier's  for  December  20,  19S2 
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^enture  in  the 
RAWAY  FIJIS 

By  Lowell  Thomas,  Jr. 


What's  Wrong 
At  the  Pentagon? 

By  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush 


HRISTMAS 
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Their  First  Christmas  Away  From  Home 


Company  of 
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How  a  group  of  telephone  women 
helped  to  make  It  a  Merry  Christmas 
for  the  men  in  Korea 


Helping  others  to  have  a  Merry  Christmas 
is  a  tradition  among  telephone  people.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  gifts  for  those  in  the  service. 

One  group  of  telephone  women  observed 
last  Christmas  by  sending  a  holiday  package 
to  every  man  in  Company  E  of  the  1st  Marines 
in  Korea.  They  adopted  this  company  in 
remembrance  of  Corporal  Richard  E.  deVil- 
liers,  a  gallant  fellow- worker  who  was  killed 
in  action  while  serving  with  Company  E. 


Members  of  fh«  TEVS,  the  Telephone  Employees  Volun- 
teer Service  in  San  Francisco,  holding  the  scroll  of  thanks 
from  the  Marines.  It  is  one  of  theii  proudest  possessions. 


V<  y~  .-ri^'^ii%;: 


Santa's  suit  was  made  by  a  South  Korean  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  Santa  Claus. 
South  Koreans  aJso  took  turns  in  drawing  the  jeep  trailer. 


You  can  imagine  what  happened  when  all 
those  packages  arrived. 

The  boys  made  quite  an  occasion  of  it. 
lliere  was  much  scurrying  around  to  get  a 
Santa  Claus  suit.  None  was  available  but 
finally  they  found  a  South  Korean  who  could 
sew  and  the  job  was  completed  after  a  lot  of 
picture  drawing  and  explaining.  Then  Santa 
was  mounted  on  a  jeep  trailer  and  drawn 
along  in  state. 

After  the  packages  were  opened,  a  scroll  of 
appreciation  was  signed  by  every  member  of 


the  company  and  sent  back  to  this  country. 
More  than  two  hundred  of  the  men  WTote 
letters  of  thanks. 

"Your  kindness,"  wrote  their  Captain, 
"brought  happiness  to  the  hearts  of  a  group 
of  Marines,  many  of  whom  were  spending 
their  first  Christmas  away  from  home." 

It  all  turned  out  so  well  that  it  was  de- 
cided to  do  the  same  thing  again  this  year.  So 
hundreds  of  packages  are  again  on  their 
way  across  the  seas  to  help  make  it  a  Merry 
Christmas  in  Korea. 


THIS   IS  JUST  ONE  OF  MANY  WAYS   in  which  telephone  people  in 
many  communities  say  "Merry  Christmas." 

Whether  it's  dressing  dolls  for  orphaned  children,  or  contributing  trees 
and  turkeys  and  baskets  of  food,  telephone  men  aiul  women  are  spurred  by 
tlie  desire  to  be  helpful.  Through  all  the  year  they  try  to  keep  good  will  and 
The  Voice  With  The  Smile  in  telephone  service. 

BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


NEXT  WEEK 

For  the  First  Time 

Field  Marshal 
Von  Rundstedt's 

Own  Story  of  the 

BATTLE 

OF  THE 

BULGE 


Eight  years  ago  this  month,  three 
full  Crrman  armies  sprang  out  of 
the  bleak  Ardennes  Forest.  From 
nowhere.  Hitler  had  resurrected 
his  blitzkrieg  machinery.  The 
Germans  fell  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting, unprepared  Allies.  Our 
casualties  were  immense — 56,000 
Americans  alone  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Eisenhower  said  that, 
compared  with  the  Bulge,  the 
savage  Tunisian  battle  for  Kas- 
serine  Pass  "was  a  mere  skir- 
mish." The  German  assault  was  a 
complete  surprise — in  liming,  in 
strength  and  in  place  of  attack. 
It  was  a  surpi-ise  because  it  didn't 
make  sense.  Who  conceived  the 
suicidal  attack  of  December, 
1944?  What  di<l  the  Germans 
hope  to  accomplish  by  it?  Col- 
lier's next  week  brings  you  the 
answers  for  the  first  time — the 
German  version  of  the  Rattle  of 
the  Bulge — the  full  account  of 
the  man  who  carried  it  out.  Field 
Marshal     Gerd     von     Rundstedt. 
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For  the  fourth  year  in  a  row,  John 
Pike  has  set  our  Christmas  scene  in 
the  artists'  colony  of  Woodstock,  New 
York.  He  admits  to  be  extremely  sen- 
timental about  this  season  of  the  year 
and  more  than  prejudiced  about  the 
hospitality  of  the  town  in  question. 
In  addition,  he  vividly  recalls  Christ- 
mases  in  such  war-blacked-out  places 
as  Italy  and  Egypt  and  is  painting  his 
best  to  make  up  for  them.  So  far  as 
we're  concerned,  he's  doing  it  very  well. 


Week's  Mail 


Answers  to  a  Reader 

Editor:  No  doubt  there  are  thousands 
of  GIs  who  will  be  pleasantly  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  U.S.  Army  Pfc  is  better 
paid  than  the  average  civilian  worker. 
This  little  gem  of  wisdom  was  contained 
in  a  letter  to  Week's  Mail  of  Nov.  15th, 
penned  by  L.  Mitchell. 

I  am  sure  that  any  Pfc  would  gladly 
trade  places  with  Mitchell  or  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  underpaid  civilian  workers. 
After  buying  the  usual  new  car,  home 
and  television  set,  they  would  be  only 
too  happy  to  contribute  toward  the 
princely  salary  which  Mitchell  would 
receive  as  a  Pfc. 

Harry  R.  Mead,  Seattle,  Wash. 

...  A  Pfc  draws  $99  a  month  and  his 
food  and  bedding.  By  the  time  he  is  a 
Pfc  he  must  buy  his  own  clothes.  He  is 
allowed  $5  a  month  for  clothing  and 
no  more.  If  you  don't  have  socks  and 
you  have  used  up  that  large  clothing 
allowance,  you  buy  it  yourself  or  do 
without! 

Another  thing:  about  taxes.  An  Army 
man  has  to  pay  the  same  taxes  as  a 
civilian  does.  We  help  pay  our  own 
way  through  these  taxes. 

PvT.  Leonard  F.  Sutton, 
Fort  Lee,  Va. 

. .  .  What  kind  of  a  country  is  this  whose 

citizens  consider  a  man's  life  in  terms  of 

salary?   We  would  not  trade  two  years 

of  preparation   for  the  future  or  two 

years  for  the  privilege  of  being  close  to 

our  loved  ones  for  all  the  gold  in  Fort 

Knox,  but  we  will  gladly  die  for  our 

country  for  nothing,  if  need  be. 

Pvt.  Robert  D.  Dickenson,  U.  S.  A., 

A/3C  DwiGHT  C.  Jenkins,  USAF, 

Pfc  James  B.  Latimer,  USMC, 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

...  I  encounter  quite  a  few  people  who 
think  that  service  personnel  are  literally 
rolling  in  wealth.  The  funny  thing  is 
that  when  they  are  pinned  down,  not 
one  can  give  the  salary  of  these  men, 
but  just  know  that  it's  too  much. 

I  am  not  arguing  for  a  pay  raise,  but 
I  do  think  that  those  who  are  asked  to 
give  so  much  should  at  least  receive 
some  respect  and  gratitude  from  those 
who  only  sit  at  home,  encountering  no 
real  danger.  Mrs.  H.  R.  Gordon, 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  La. 

...  I  am  an  office  manager  for  an  in- 
surance company  in  Spokane.  We  em- 
ploy several  girls  who  have  husbands  in 
the  armed  forces.  Their  combined  in- 
come is  hardly  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  have  a  place  to  live  and  food  to  eat. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  life  of  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance. 

If  L.  Mitchell  is  not  too  old,  he  or  she 
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Whea  they  sing... 
your  heart  dances! 
When  they  dance... 
your  heart  sings !    J 
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dan's  THE  AWN -BUT 

'  SOMETHING'S  WRONG. 

HE  NEVER  COMES  TO 

SEE  SIS  ANY  MORE! 


SORRY  TO  HEAR  THAT. 

OANS  A  FINE  YOUNG  MAN 

TELL  YOU  WHAT!  GET  YOUR  / 

I  SISTER  TO  SEE  HER  DENTIST 

ABOUT  BAD  BREATH! 
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TD  STOP  BAD  BREATH,!  RECOMMEND 

COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM.  BRUSHING  TEETH  RIGHT 

AFTER  EATING  WITH  COLGATE'S  MAKES  YOUR 

MOUTH  FEEL  CLEANER  LONGER-GIVES  YOU 

A  CLEAN,  FRESH  MOUTH  ALL  DAY  LONG! 


A 


>ri 


AND  C0L6ATES  HAS  PROVED  CONCLUSIVELY 

THAT  BRUSHING  TEETH  RIGHT  AFTER  EATING  STOPS 

TOOTH  DECAY  BEST!  IN  FACT,  THE  COLGATE  WAY 

STOPPED  MORE  DECAY  FOR  MORE  PEOPLE  THAN 

EVER  BEFORE  REPORTED  IN  DENTIFRICE  HISTORY! 


LATER  — Thankt  fo  Colgate  Dtnlol  Cream 


COLGATE'S  WORKED  AS  THEY  SAID  IT  WOULD 
AND  DAN  IS  BACK-THIS  TIME  FOR  GOOD! 


>^^-w. 


Brushing  Teeth  Right  After  Eating  with 

COlGAn  DENTAL  CREAM 

STOPS  BAD  BREATH  .nd 
STOPS  TOOTH  DECAY! 


Colgate  Dental  Cream  in- 
stantly stops  bad  breath  in 
7  out  of  10  cases  that  origi- 
nate in  the  mouth!  And  the 
Colgate  way  of  brushing 
teeth  right  after  eating  is 
the  best  home  method  known 
to  help  stop  tooth  decay! 


PURt,    WHITS,   SAPe  COLGATE'S   WILL   NOT  STAIN    OH    DISCOLOR! 


Weeh^s  Jflail   continued 


might  enlist  and  enjoy  this  life  of  luxury. 
Jay  a.  Ashley,  Spokane,  Wash. 

...  I  don't  know  just  how  much  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  taxed  each  year  to  support 
these  well-paid  Army  Pfcs,  but  I'm  sure 
if  his  IQ  is  high  enough  he  can  give  up 
that  nasty  old  job  he  has  and  enlist  in 
the  Army  and  get  that  fat  salary  each 
month  along  with  a  nice  air-conditioned 
foxhole  in  Korea. 

Sgt.  R.  S.  Devine,  Walker  Air  Force 
Bass,  Roswell,  N.M. 

Clooney  Claque 


Editor:  After  reading  your  wonderful 
article  on  Rosemary  Clooney  (Every- 
thing's Rosy  for  Clooney,  Nov.  15th),  I 
wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  fine  job. 
On  behalf  of  all  the  Clooney  fans 
throughout  the  country  I  thank  you  sin- 
cerely, and  am  looking  forward  to  see- 
ing more  about  Rosie  in  your  magazine. 
Susan  A.  Rothenberg, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Fuller  Explanation 

Editor:  In  your  issue  of  November  8th, 
there  is  an  article  by  Huntington  Smith 
called  Williamsburg  of  the  West.  As  a 
teacher  in  Williamsburg,  Brooklyn,  I 
fail  to  see  the  reason  for  the  title.  May 
Mr.  Smith  please  explain? 

Jack  Zuckerman,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Collier's  will  explain.  Down  in  Virginia 
there  is  a  town  called  Williamsburg, 
only  slightly  less  famous  than  the  Wil- 
liamsburg section  of  Brooklyn  and,  if 
we  may  say  so,  somewhat  prettier.  It 
has  been  restored  to  its  original  appear- 
ance  as  the  colonial  capital  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Zuckerman  might  enjoy  a  look  at  it 
the  next  time  he's  touring  south  of 
Mount  Vernon  (Va.,  that  is,  not  N.Y.). 

Professional  Approval 

Editor:  Although  I  have  read  many 
medical  articles  in  various  magazines, 
most  of  them  by  incompetent  authors 
who  know  little  about  medicine,  I  must 
say  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  written 


any  magazine  expressing  an  approval  of 
an  article. 

I  have  read  Is  Your  Personality  Kill- 
ing You?  by  Dickson  Hartwell  (Nov. 
15th),  and  concur  for  the  most  part  in 
everything  that  was  said.  Especially,  I 
approve  of  one  paragraph:  "Whili 
many  medical  men  are  aware  of  thei 
facts,  the  disturbing  truth  is  that,  today, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  sick  people 
are  being  treated  unsuccessfully  by  doc- 
tors who  do  not  know  how  a  personality 
may  affect  disease.  These  practitioners 
have  had  no  psychiatric  training.  Rarely 
can  they  heal  an  emotional  sickness." 

If  there  is  any  field  in  medicine  that 
needs  public  education,  it  is  the  field 
of  psychiatry,  for  many  people  do  not 
know  the  difference  between  a  psychi- 
atrist and  a  psychoanalyst,  and  I  dare 
say  over  50  per  cent  of  the  people  be- 
lieve that  in  order  to  see  a  psychiatrist 
one  has  to  have  something  wrong  with 
his  mind. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth,  and  the  public  must  be  educated, 
and  educated  correctly,  and  informed 
correctly,  for  the  public  is  indeed 
gullible,  and  tends  to  believe  what  it 
reads. 

More  power  to  your  magazine.  The 
article  was  exceptionally  good,  and  I 
fully  approve  of  it. 

Arthur  Lankford,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Ehnira,  N.Y. 

Truckers  &  Slowpokes 

Editor:  In  your  article  .  .  .  and  The 
Truck  Driver  Apologized  (Nov.  15th), 
your  four  phases  by  processed  film, 
which  record  a  violator  in  action,  show 
that  there  is  a  glaring  need  for  multi- 
lane  highways.  But  even  closer  to  home 
is  the  fact  that  many  drivers  do  not  look 
behind  them  or  are  indifferent  to  traffic 
conditions.  This  particular  motorist,  by 
driving  as  he  pleases,  is  holding  up  doz- 
ens of  people  from  their  destinations — 
not  to  mention  over  $50,000  worth  of 
public  transportation.  That  person  has 
no  more  right  to  drive  leisurely  than  the 
bus  has  of  passing  him  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

No  laws  will  ever  bridle  the  type  of 
impulse  that  prompted  the  bus  driver  to 
pass,  but  we  do  recognize  speed  zones. 
Consequently  there  should  be,  wherever 
advisable,  minimum  speed  laws. 
Andrew  Passivo,  San  Antonio,  Texas 


...  If  the  truck  driver  is  so  damn' 
courteous,  why  didn't  he  pull  behind 
the  car  he  is  helping  instead  of  along- 
side, blocking  the  whole  highway? 
A.  M.  Rosenbloom,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The  truck  driver,  as  stated  in  the  cap- 
tion, had  pulled  off  the  road  before 
lending  assistance. 

Collier's  for  December  27,  1952 
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MAYBE  you  know  the  hoiise  where  Elizabeth 
Carver  lives.  It's  over  on  Cedar  Street — 
bout  halfway  up  the  hill. 
She  lives  there  alone  a  good  part  of  the  time, 
icause  her  two  daughters  are  married  now — one 
a  contractor  up  state  and  the  other  to  a  doctor 
Ohio — and  although  the  girls  have  often  sug- 
;ested  that  she  pack  up  and  move  closer  to  one  of 
lem,  she  has  never  got  around  to  it. 

You  get  used  to  a  place.  And  when  that  place 
been  home  for  as  many  years  as  it  has  been  to 
randma  Carver,  the  rooms  become  filled  with 
lemories  that  you  hate  to  leave. 
She  sometimes  visits  her  daughters  in  turn  for 
ort  spells  during  the  yeeir.  But  always  at  Christ- 
,as  time  the  girls  come  back  home  with  their 
visbands  and  their  children  to  spend  the  holiday 
rtth  her. 
They  trim  a  big  tree,  put  holly  and  fir  around, 


and  the  house  is  filled  with  a  mixtvire  of  never-to- 
be-forgotten  fragrances.  Hot  mince  pie  and  roast- 
ing turkey.  Cranberry  sauce  and  spice  cake. 

On  Christmas  morning  they  all  go  into  the  living 
room.  There  are  always  gifts  galore  for  everyone — 
and  there  is  always  much  laughter  and  excitement. 

And  there  are  always  some  very  specially 
wrapped  packages  under  the  tree  for  Elizabeth  and 
her  children  and  her  grandchildren.  These  packages 
are  saved  for  last  and  opened  very  carefully. 

The  cards  on  these  very  special  gifts  all  say, 
"From  Santa  Claus" — as  the  csirds  on  packages 
such  as  these  have  said  for  over  fifteen  years. 

And  Elizabeth  Carver  and  her  daughters  spend 
more  time  undoing  these  packages.  Their  fingers 
dwell  a  little  longer  at  the  ribbons,  a  little  longer 
at  the  seals. 

Because  they  know  that  even  though  Elizabeth 


Carver  bought  these  gifts  and  wrapped  them  and 
wrote  the  cards  and  placed  them  underneath  the 
tree,  the  money  came  from  a  special  fund  Phil 
Carver  left  for  this,  and  this  alone,  some  fifteen 
years  ago. 

For  over  and  above  the  life  insvu"ance  that  would 
see  his  daughters  through  school  and  his  wife  taken 
care  of  through  the  years,  Phil  Carver  had  also 
arranged  with  his  New  York  Life  agent  to  have  a 
special  separate  check  delivered  to  Elizabeth  every 
year  just  before  Christmas  time. 

The  checks  are  not  for  very  much,  if  you  reckon 
in  dollars.  But  who  reckons  in  dollars  when  the 
tree  is  trimmtni  and  the  candles  are  aglow  and  the 
hoiise  is  filled  with  memories? 

NEW  YORK  LIFE   INSURANCE   COMPANY 

51  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Naturatly,  noFnes  used  in  tkis  story  are  fictitious. 
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Mair  looks  betfaar... 

5Dalp:feek  better...  ' 

when  /ou  check  DR/,SCALP  wrth 

Vaseline  hair  tonic 


TRADE   MARK 


VASELINE  is  the  regittered  trade  mark  of  the  Chenebroiigh  Mfg.  Co..  Cont'd 
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STATES  OF  MIND 


By  WALTER  DAVENPORT 


Seattle  man  home-bent  after  a  tough 
day  at  the  office  found  his  parked  car  a 
near  shambles.  Back  seat  ripped  up. 
Rear  upholstery  slashed  to  ribbons. 
Cops  told  him  that  soon  after  he  parked 
it  a  strangled  voice  issued  from  the  car 
trunk:  "Help!  Help!  Lemme  out.  I'm 
suffocating."  Crowd  gathered.  Cops  ar- 
rived. Couldn't  get  trunk  open.  Voice 
growing  weaker  but  pleas  became  more 
pitiful.  So  the  cops  ripped  their  way 
into  the  locked  trunk  via  the  back  seat. 
Nobody  in  the  trunk.  And  there  the 
mystery  ends.  Cops  call  it  The  Case  of 
the  Willful  Ventriloquist. 

•  •  • 

Thinking  they'd  be  just  the  thing  to 
give  his  small  son  for  Christmas,  a  Col- 
lier's customer  in  Bismarck,  North  Da- 
kota, purchased  a  fine  feathered  war 
bonnet,  a  flock  of  stone  arrowheads, 


several  strings  of  wampum,  beaded 
moccasins  and  in  fact  a  whole  Indian 
outfit.  Bought  it  in  Moose  Jaw,  Sas- 
katchewan, Canada.  Looked  them  over 
carefully  when  he  got  home.  Made  in 
Hong  Kong.  Then  to  make  things  worse 
a  neighbor  told  him  of  a  place  where  he 
could  have  got  them  considerably 
cheaper.   Made  in  Japan. 

•  •  • 

What  with  Christmas  and  everything, 
our  contributors  haven't  been  any  too 
helpful  this  week.  However,  we  have  a 
sprightly  bit  of  information  from  the 
Mississippi  State  Plant  Board  which 
we're  sure  will  make  you  more  comfort- 
able. Mississippi  has  just  about  elimi- 
nated the  pink  bollworm  from  its  cotton 
fields.  Also,  University  of  California 
entomologists  have  captured  bees  with 
lovely  eyes — red,  chartreuse,  brown 
and  ivory.  Prettier,  they  report,  than 
the  ordinary  brown  eye  of  the  honey 
bee,  but  can't  see  as  far.  The  only  other 
intelligence  we  have  in  this  category  is 
that  the  Alabama  Co-operative  Wild- 
Life  Research  Institute  is  catching  cot- 
tontail rabbits,  dying  their  tails  blue  and 
releasing  them — the  rabbits,  that  is. 
They're  studying  rabbit  habits  and  want 
to  know  which  rabbits  to  keep  an  eye 
on.  And  oh,  yes.  Fellow  in  Burlington, 
Vermont,  reports  he  has  been  nibbled 
by  a  long-billed  dowitcher,  a  bird  rarely 
seen  in  Vermont.  Says  he's  the  first 
Yankee  to  be  so  attacked. 

•  •  • 

That  old  Hollywood  hand,  Frank 
Trescott  Pope,  was  overheard  giving  an 
honest  opinion  to  an  actor  who  wasn't 


doing  well  in  television.  Mr.  Pop«  i 
vised  him  to  quit  trying  for  TV  pai 
"You're  too  small  to  be  a  wrestler  a 
too  big  to  be  a  puppet,"  said  Mr.  Poi 

•  •  • 

Ever  since  the  election  we've  b( 
searching  the  newspapers  for  news 
that  California  group  that  wants  rep 
of  the  federal  income  tax  on  the  groi 
that  it  has  broken  down  public  men 
has  invaded  our  right  to  privacy  a 
has  made  the  home  "a  romping  grou 
for    government    agents."     Our   W 
Coast  man  has  been  unable  to  help 
Says  they  may  all  be  down  at  the  Int  *" 
nal  Revenue  offices  with  their  expei 
files  explaining  their  deductions. 
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•  •  • 


Understand  that  a  lady  in  Euge 
Oregon,  about  to  leave  a  juvenile-del' 
quency  meeting  before  adjournnia||iil 
asked  and  received  the  chair's  pern 
sion  to  say  a  few  words.  "It's  met 
this,"  said  she.  "How  long  do  you  thij 
it  will  be  before  we  get  around  to  bla, 
ing  criminals  for  our  crime  wave 
There  was  no  applause. 


•  •  • 
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Quite   a   spirited   discussion   in 
home  of  Ben  West,  of  the  West  Bcj 
Wisconsin,  News.    It  was  about  au 
matic  laborsaving  devices  in  the  hajii 
— automatic    washing    machines 
such.   Mrs.  West  didn't  have  much 
say  until  everybody  else  seemed  to  hsfe 
run  out  of  opinions.    Then  said 
"The  most  practical  work-saving  dev 
a  woman  could  possibly  have  is  a  b 
band  with  a  lot  of  money." 


•  •  • 
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If  you  insist  on  getting  rid  of  y< 
double  chin,  go  chase  a  feather  arou 
the  room.  This  exceedingly  valuable 
formation  comes  from  Anne  Cogbi 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Const! 
tion.  We've  tried  it  and,  aside  fron 
few  collisions  with  chairs,  tables  a 
pianos  resulting  in  one  wrenched  kn 
three  pretty  painful  toes  and  a  na 
lump  over  our  right  eye,  we  came  < 


/ 


practically  as  good  as  new.  Still  got  t 
chin,  but  it  takes  time.  You  take 
feather  and  blow  it  ceilingward.  TY. 
you  chase  it  hither  and  yon,  huffing  a 
puffing  at  it  seeking  to  keep  it  reachi 
for  the  ceiling.  Forgot  to  tell  you  th 
while  so  occupied,  our  new  dog,  i 
yet  able  to  read  and  therefore  a  bit  pi 
zled,  bit  us.  .^.A- 
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IS  THERE 
L  IN  ARIZONA? 

,  S.  Oilmen  Risking  Millions 
To  Find  Answer 


may  have  been  discovered  in  Arizona  by  the 
you  read  these  words  — or  it  may  never  be  dis- 
red  there  at  all.  But  right  now  many  oil  compa- 
large  and  small,  are  investing  millions  in  this 
in  hope  of  finding  more  oil  to  meet  the  nation's 
growing  needs, 
jsearch  tells  oilmen  that  certain  areas  of  the  state 

f«i|  avorable  to  the  finding  of  oil.  But  even  using  the 
t  scientific  knowledge  and  equipment,  the  only 
way  to  find  oil  is  to  drill  for  it. 
»  far,  the  Arizona  oil  search  has  turned  up  noth- 

nii  )ut  a  string  of  costly  dry  holes.  Yet  oilmen  know 
he  search  for  oil  always  faces  long  odds.  In  prom- 
areas  where  oil  has  never  been  found  before,  only 
11  out  of  9  ever  turns  out  to  be  a  producer. 
>ite  of  these  odds,  America's  thousands  of  pri- 
y-managed  oil  companies  last  year  found  twice 
uch  oil  as  the  nation  used  up. 
le  risks  in  the  oil  business  are  high.  But  oilmen 
villing  to  accept  such  risks  as  long  as  they  have 
ance  to  stay  in  business  and  earn  a  profit  while 
ing  you. 

a  free,  interesting  booklet,  "Is  There  Oil  Un- 
ifour  Land?",  write  to:  Oil  Industry  Information 
mittee,  American  Petroleum  Institute,  Box  35, 50 
50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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l^l  ERICA'S  28th  OIL-PRODUCING  STATE?  Maybe,  maybe 
i  1  The  only  sure  way  to  find  out  is  by  drilling.  Derricks  on  this  map  rep- 
hi  It  the  40  wells  oilmen  have  already  drilled  in  Arizona.  All  of  them 
eacl  id  out  to  be  dry  holes.  Yet  more  wells  are  being  drilled  right  now 
W I  e  shaded  areas,  where  chances  of  finding  oil  are  believed  best. 
k-f, 
bill 


ANOTHER  ARIZONA  DRY  HOLE?  Even  the  geolo- 
gist and  the  drilling  contractor  don't  know  the  answer 
yet  as  they  examine  core  sample  taken  from  well  in  back- 
ground. Rig  is  coming  down  to  move  in  heavier  equip- 


ment. Whether  this  well  comes  in  or  not,  oilmen  will  not 
quit  their  Arizona  oil  search.  This  search  wherever  there  is 
the  slightest  chance  of  finding  oil  is  the  reason  U.S.  oil- 
men find  more  oil  each  year  than  the  nation  uses  up. 


SCENE  IN  PHOENIX,  ARIZ.,  LAND  OFFICE  shows 
how  oilmen  rushed  to  beat  deadline  for  filing  lease  claims 
under  new  state  law.  Competition  for  drUling  leases  is 


keen  though  no  oil  has  been  found.  With  many  oil  firms 
bidding  for  drilling  rights,  landowners  benefit  by  rental 
payments  — collect  royalty  on  every  barrel  if  oil  is  found. 
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.  .  .  and  thanks  from  the  JISE'CMtEf  pups 
and  your  Texaco  Dealer 


vomer's,  December  27, 1952 
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FOGG   ART   MUSEUM.    HARVARD   UNIVERSITT 


V 


M  Christmas.., 


.  .  .  and  in  its  fourth  annual  yule  issue,  Collier's  presents  the  story  of 
the  Nativity  and  the  joy  of  the  season  as  seen  by  generations  of  artists 


X  HE  spirit  of  Christmas  evokes  some  of  the  deepest,  most 
pleasurable  and  most  reverent  of  human  emotions.  It  moves 
men  not  only  to  prayer  and  joy  but  also  to  the  desire  to  cre- 
ate with  their  own  hands  and  minds  tributes  to  the  most 
important  creative  event  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Through  the  centuries,  artists  at  all  levels  of  experience  and 
ability,  among  all  Christian  peoples,  have  sung  songs,  writ- 
ten tales  and  poems,  painted  pictures  and  composed  music 
in  response  to  the  emotions  stirred  by  the  simple  cohtem- 
plation  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

For   the   last   three   years   Collier's  has   brought   to- 
gether  in   its   Christmas    issues    selections   of   the   most 


memorable  writings  pertaining  to  the  holiday.  This  year, 
for  the  first  time,  the  editors,  widi  the  help  of  Dorothy 
Adlow,  art  critic  and  lecturer,  have  taken  from  the  vast 
treasury  of  art  those  paintings  which  seem  best  to  convey 
the  everlasting  spirit  of  Christmas.  The  collection  on  the 
following  pages  reflects  piety,  solemnity,  drama  and  pure 
joy.  There  are  great  masterpieces  here,  as  well  as  small  and 
cheerful  bouquets  to  the  season.  But  taken  together  they 
convey,  like  the  elegant,  sentimental  etching  above,  by  Lud- 
wig  Richter  of  nineteenth-century  Germany,  the  limitless 
inspiration  which  has  for  almost  two  thousand  years  moved 
men  of  good  will  to  bid  one  another  a  Merry  Christmas. 
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CHRISTMAS      FAVOR] 


cAdoratton  oftheJUa^t 


GIOTTO 


TO  INSPIRE  and  to  teach  was  the  function 
of  Christian  painting  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Madonna  was  characterized  as  a  queenly 
woman,  impersonal  and  aloof.  But  with  the 
fourteenth-century   Italian   painter,    Giotto, 


there  was  a  change.  He  portrayed  Mary  as 
a  loving  and  protective  mother.  While  his 
figures  are  massive  and  stately,  they  also  ex- 
press human  warmth.  His  work  has  inspired 
many    mural    painters    of    modern    times. 


ARtNA   CHAFLL. 
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BURLINGTON    HOUSE.    LONDON 
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LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 


THERE  IS  deep  poetic  feeling  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  story  of  the  Nativity  by  the  great- 
est of  Italian  masters,  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  He 
created  his  paintings  with  tlie  help  of  carefully 
drawn  sketches.    This  preparatory  drawing  is 


loved  and  treasured  as  much  as  the  painting 
which  followed  it.  Leonardo  made  the  figures 
on  this  flat  surface  seem  monumental  and 
sculptured.  It  has  been  said  that  one  can  almost 
touch  the  people  and  see  the  shadows  flicker. 
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(Jnejournexj  oftheJViagi 


SASSETTA 


SINCE  EARLffiST  TIMES,  one  of  the  most  intriguing  of  Christmas 
stories  has  been  the  tale  of  the  journey  of  the  Magi  to  the  place  where 
the  Christ  Child  was  born.  Resplendent  in  rich  colors  and  gleaming 
with  gold,  the  Three  Kings  traveled  toward  Bethlehem,  guided  by  a 
star.  They  carried  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh.  Sassetta, 
an  Italian  artist  of  the  fifteenth  century,  described  the  procession  pic- 
turesquely with  courtiers,  a  jester,  animals  and  birds.  His  picture. 
Journey  of  the  Magi,  is  less  than  9-by-12  inches,  and  appears  here  in 
almost  actual  size.  Its  wealth  of  detail  and  its  subdued  pageantry 
make  Sassetta's  procession  seem  exciting  even   after   500  years. 


beuM  OF  AAT,    NEW  YORK.    N.  T. 
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MUSEUM  OF^   FINE  ARTS,    BOSTON.    MASS. 


St  Joseph  Carrmng Jesus 


TIEPOLO 


IN  EARLIER  pictures  of  the  Nativity,  St.  Jo- 
seph sat  at  one  side,  a  silent  observer.  Later, 
he  joined  Mary  in  a  pose  of  adoration.  Finally, 
he  was  represented  as  a  fatherly  protector,  hold- 
ing the  Infant  in  his  arms  and  caressing  Him 
affectionately,  or  leading  Him  as  He  walked. 


Joseph  and  the  Child  were  favorite  subjects 
in  monasteries.  Tiepolo,  Italian  artist  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  a  master  of  both  paint- 
ing and  drawing.  In  this  etching,  he  used 
darting  lines  and  the  effect  of  flashing  light  to 
express  strong,  dramatic  feeling  and  ir.overaent. 
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yUioration  of  the  o  hep  herds 


GIORGIONE 


IN  MANY  paintings  made  earlier  than  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  Virgin  Mother  traditionally  lay  in  bed,  or 
sat  on  a  throne,  the  Christ  Child  in  her  arms.  Gior- 
gione  worked  in  Italy  from  the  mid- 1400s  to  the  early 
1500s.  In  his  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  the  Virgin 
comes  forward  to  join  Joseph  and  the  shepherds  as 


they  all  kneel  in  silent  devotion.  The  Venetian  master 
broadened  the  artistic  horizon.  Devoted  to  nature, 
he  painted  the  countryside  in  the  rapturous  mood  of  a 
poet.  A  pearly  light  so  illumines  the  handsome  land- 
scape here  that  it  momentarily  draws  a  viewer's  at- 
tention away  from  the  scene  of  the  Adoration  itself. 


u 


THE    NATIONAL    GALLERT    OF    ART.    WASHINGTON,     DC:    S,     H.     KRESS    COLLECTION 
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ERICH    HERRMANN,    NEW   YORK 


CORREGGIO 


WARMTH  of  motherliness  and  delicacy  of 
womanly  charm  grace  Correggio's  portrayals  of 
the  Madonna.  In  this  detail  from  Holy  Night, 
the  miraculous  light  emanating  from  the  Child 


is  reflected  in  His  Mother's  features.  The  six- 
teenth-century Italian's  skill  and  his  tender  sen- 
timent have  won  countless  admirers  through  the 
years.  Many  painters  have  tried  to  imitate  him. 
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'J.:.*  2 /ic^LiT.^  neu' dear  To  ^f 
Sly  wit  made  this  Victorian  English  greeting  popular 


I 


The  holly  vendor  was  a  favorite  subject  of  nineteenth-century  Christmas  drawings 
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Christmas  in  one  sentimental  panel:  religion,  family  life,  good  food,  parties 


New  100  years  ago,  trees  are  now  best  symbol  of  family  cheer 
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CHRISTMAS      FAVORITES       IN       ART 


1  Mristmas 


Among  early  commercial  novelties  was  Santa  to  be  sewn,  stuffed 


DURING  the  nineteenth  century,  the  celebration  of 
Christmas  in  America  became  joyous  and  social, 
uniting  young  and  old  in  an  atmosphere  of  warmth 
and  good  will.  The  Christmas  tree  was  introduced  by 
settlers  from  central  Europe.  In  1823,  Clement  C. 
Moore's  A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas  was  published, 
Christmas  cards  became  increasingly  popular,  and 
the  jolly  figure  of  Santa  Claus  appeared  every- 
where. While  the  religious  aspects  of  the  holiday 
were  neither  lost  nor  set  aside,  deep-felt  merriment 
joined  the  sacred  joy  which  had  always  attended 
the  birthday  of  Christ.    Christmas  became  merry. 


In  England,  Christmas  trees  were  unknown  until  Queen  Victoria's  reign 


Currier  &  Ives  best-selling  print — suitable  for  framing 


In  America,  famed  artist  Winslow  Homer  recorded  this  typical  Christmas  Eve  about  90  years  ago 
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Preparing  for  Christinas  by  John  Sharp 


®  LAURA  JEAt4  ALLEN 


Christmas  Visit  by  Laura  Jean  Allen 


Card  reproducing  an  old  Japanese  print 
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Three  Kings  by  Edmund  Lewandowski 
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i  Greetings 


,THE  HAPPY  CONVENTION  of  sending  Christmas  cards  to  friends 
jand  family,  which  grew  up  in  the  last  century,  has  reached  a  climax 
today.  There  are  cards  for  all  tastes  and  for  all  levels  of  sentiment 
from  playfulness  to  holiness.  They  express  in  bright  colors  and  pat- 
terns the  way  a  majority  of  Americans  have  come  to  feel  toward  the 
I  Ijseason.  They  are  essentially  only  little  gifts  people  send  one  another, 
but  behind  them  is  the  deep  religious  feeling  which  lights  Christian 
hearts  on  the  anniversary  of  the  night  a  star  shone  over  Bethlehem. 


r 


Santa  in  Paris  by  Rosalind  Welcher 


A  Nice  Winter  Morning  by  Grandma  Moses 


A  simple  symbol  of  modern  Cliristmas 


HALLMARK,  ®  1950,   WINSTON  S.    CHURCHILL 

Snow  Scene  Under  Arch  by  Britain's  Winston  Churchill 
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This  is  the  slory  of  one  Ciiristmas  night.    It  is  the  story  of  every  Christmas- 
in  every  trouhled  land,  in  every  hopeful  heart 

By  T.  OLIVER  SICKENS 


I. 
I. 


I'LL  remember  that  Christmas.  Not  for  the  ice- 
blue  brightness  of  the  stars  or  the  opalescent 
snow  covering  the  mountain  peaks  and  all  of 
the  valley — that  is  what  you  find  on  any  Christ- 
mas card.  Ill  remember  it  for  something  1  have 
not  found  again. 

We  lived — my  wife  and  I,  and  our  small  son — 
high  up  in  the  Swiss  mountains,  above  a  village 
called  Engelberg,  Mount  of  Angels,  in  the  Ober- 
land.  I  was  supposed  to  be  trying  to  regain  my 
health  there  after  what  had  happened  to  me  under 
the  Nazis.  This  was  just  after  the  war;  there  were 
as  yet  very  few  foreigners  in  Switzerland,  and  ex- 
cept for  shifts  of  GIs  on  a  few  days'  leave  from 
Germany,  we  were  quite  alone. 

We  had  very  little  Swiss  money.    Indeed  at  the 
time  I  speak  of  we  had  no  money  at  all;  this  is  to 
be  taken  quite  literally.     In   those  days,   if  there 
was  some  oversight  at  the  bank,  or  if  there 
developed    (as   we    rather   suspected    in    this 
case)   one  of  those  Gordian  knots  so  easily 
made  with  red  tape,  we  were  suddenly  and 
completely  left  in  the  lurch. 

Except  for  a  pound  note  which  I  found  in 
an  old  suit  (the  pound  being  then  worth  about 
twelve  francs,  enough  for  a  dinner  for  two) 
a  week  later  we  were  penniless. 

We'd  had  to  move  from  our  hotel,  where 
we  had  lived  in  comparative  style,  to  a  rickety 
old  farmhouse  high  up  on  the  Alp,  tv\o  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  village.  It  was  a  rather 
moldy  cross  between  a  fine  romantic  chalet 
and  a  cow  shed.  It  had  one  good  room, 
dark  and  very  low-ccilinged.  I  bumped  my 
head  on  the  beams  eveiy  time  I  stood  up,  but 
I  got  used  to  that.  There  was  a  beautiful  floor 
of  planed  and  waxed  pine — such  as  you  find 
in  even  the  poorer  houses.  There  was  a  big. 
old-fashioned  stove,  and  there  was  wood  to 
burn. 

As  a  matter  of  course — as  in  all  Swiss  peas- 
ants' houses,  even  those  quite  high  up — there 
was  electricity.  But  again  as  a  matter  of 
course — as  in  all  poor  Swiss  peasants'  houses 
— it  was  represented  by  a  single  bare  bulb, 
hanging  cheerlessly  from  the  middle  of  the 
ceiling.  We  hated  that  ugly,  plain  bulb.  But  I 
shall  remember  it. 

During  our  first  week  there,  about  a  fort- 
night before  Christmas,  it  got  very  cold,  and 
new  snow  started  falling  from  a  low.  dull  sky. 
I  did  not  feel  too  well  in  those  days.  It  is  not 
possible  ever  to  feel  really  well  on  scraps  of 
dry  bread  and  a  little  milk  and  a  handful  of 
polenta.  It  was  my  wife,  therefore,  who  had 
to  go  down  to  the  village  to  inquire  about  the 
fate  of  our  money  and  to  do  any  other  errands 
that  still  made  sense. 

You  didn't  have  to  risk  your  life  climbing 
or  skiing  or  sliding  down  all  of  two  thousand 
feet  to  the  village.  You  risked  it  going  down 
in  the  Soapbox.  This  was  an  old  military 
funicular  which  had  been  used  for  hauling  up 
ammunition  in  the  war.  Oic  thinks  of  the 
aerial  cable  railways  advertised  on  travel  post- 


ers— glittering  chromium  cages  that  travel  through 
the  air  with  the  greatest  of  ease.  Well,  this  wasn't 
anything  like  that. 

This  was  a  soapbox.  You  got  in  and  grabbed  the 
sides,  held  on  for  dear  life,  and  then  they'd  let  you 
down  along  that  steep,  plunging,  swaying  cable- 
but  slowly,  apparently  to  prolong  the  agony.  You 
sat  tight;  you  never  looked  up  to  where  those  two 
rusty  wheels  moved,  creaking  along  the  frayed 
wire  that  had  been  knotted  together  in  a  few  places, 
almost  casually  it  seemed  to  us.  You  bobbed 
absurdly  along  over  ravines  and  crevices  and 
pointed  rocks,  just  clearing  the  treetops-^but  only 
just — a  long,  long  journey,  till  toward  the  end  you 
sailed  over  roads  and  housetops,  and  with  a  quiet 
little  bump  came  down  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
village. 

The  Box  was  comparatively  safe  on  Sundays. 


He  just  ended  up  in  a  tangle,  landing  with  a 
crash  you'd  think  would  have  cracked  his  rihs 


For  on  that  day  the  four  or  five  peasant  families 
who  lived  at  various  stages  down  the  line  used  it  to 
get  to  church — the  lot  of  them,  in  black  clothes, 
brass  watch  chains  and  umbrellas.  It  was  still  safe 
enough  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays.  On  Wednes- 
days you  started  eying  the  frayed  parts,  and  on 
Thursdays  you  never  went  near  it,  for  it  was  only 
on  Fridays  that  it  got  tied  together  again. 

This  was  our  life  line  to  the  civilized  world  of 

shops  and   bars  and,   in  particular,  banks.    That 

was  the  way  I  saw  my  wife  sail  down  to  the  village 

each  day.  her  long  hair  like  a  streamer  in  the  wind. 

That.  too.  was  how  she  came  up  again,  a  little  spent 

with  the  strain.    Each  day  she  reported  that  no, 

they  hadn't  heard  about  our  money  yet.  and  the 

next  day  she  would  go  down  again,  all  the  same. 

I  thought  it  was  no  small  thing  for  her  to  do. 

When  matters  got  really  tough— when  we  were 

even  out  of  polenta — the  sun  came  back,  and 

the  skies  blazed  blue  and  white,  and  the  fresh 

snow  gleamed  a  pale  gold.   Against  all  logic.  I 

got  a  little  better  and  I  sat  on  a  bench  in  the 

sun,  with  my  wife,  feeling  hungry  but  content. 

and  I  even  walked  a  little  now  and  then  to 

where  the  ski  slopes  began. 

THE  Soapbox  started  bringing  more  and 
more  skiers  up  to  our  altitude,  every  sunny 
day.  On  the  second  day  it  brought  a  tall,  very 
fierce-looking  young  man  who  bound  a  pair  of 
dilapidated  skis  onto  his  feet  and,  without  fur- 
ther ado,  staggering  and  swaying  inexpertly, 
but  with  terrific  determination,  skied  down  the 
first  slope  at  a  breath-taking  speed. 

He  never  made  the  second  slope,  not  the 
first  time  nor  any  of  the  twenty-odd  times  he 
tried.  He  just  ended  up  in  a  tangle,  with  skis 
flying,  landing  with  a  crash  that  you'd  think 
would  have  cracked  all  his  ribs.  But  each  time 
he  would  nonchalantly  unravel  himself,  scram- 
ble up  and  trudge  back  up  to  where  we  sat 
watching. 

Then  he  laughed  a  Httle  shyly,  as  if  to  excuse 
his  fierceness  to  us.  and  we  smiled  back,  and 
down  he  went  again,  smashing  himself  up. 

We  did  not  speak  a  word  to  him  that  day  or 
the  next.  But  on  the  fourth  day  of  sunshine, 
my  wife  got  out  her  own  skis,  which  she  had 
not  used  since  we  had  skied  back  in  the  Dolo- 
mites, and  took  them  out  to  the  slopes.  I  fol- 
lowed a  little  later  to  watch  her. 

I  could  not  spot  her  among  the  gay  multi- 
colored crowd  on  our  slopes.  But  I  found  the 
tall  young  man  sitting  on  the  rough  bench  we 
usually  sat  on.  His  scowl  was  still  resolute, 
but  he  was  nursing  his  ankle. 

I  smiled  at  him  and,  in  English,  asked  him 
if  he  had  seen  my  wife.  He  looked  up  at  me, 
making  room  on  the  bench,  and,  nodding,  said, 
"She  go — so,"  using  his  hands  to  indicate  with 
a  gliding  motion  that  she  had  gone  down  the 
slope. 

"You  don't  speak  English,  then?"  I  asked 
him.  And,  again  using  his  hands,  now  as  if  he 
were  holding  a  tiny  (Continued  on  page  54j 
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I  think  it  was  when  we  started  singing  that  we  really  got  a  little  intoxicated.   I  saw  that  we  were  close  to  happiness  at  this  moment 


7// 


ARTHUR  8HILST0NE 

We  did  not  have  a  package  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Updyke,  but  we  stopped  as  we  came  back 


Christmas  Present 


By  MARK  HAGER 


THE  old  Updyke  house  was  the  best  place 
to  stop  and  warm  your  feet  and  hands  in 
the  wintertime.  Ethel  Olaker  and  I  would 
sometimes  stop  there  going  and  coming  from 
school,  and  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Updyke  would  give 
us  a  big  red  apple  to  eat  while  we  warmed  our 
feet  and  hands. 

Their  place  also  came  in  handy  the  Christmas 
Ethel  and  1  delivered  packages  for  Mr.  Honaker. 

I  think  it  started  the  last  day  of  school  before 
Christmas,  for  as  I  walked  home  with  Ethel,  she 
said,  "Benny,  know  what?" 

"No,  what?"  I  said. 

"If  I  had  some  money  all  my  own,  I  would  buy 
you  a  Christmas  present." 

"I  would  you,  too,"  I  said,  and  then  we  dis- 
cussed how  embarrassing  it  was  to  have  to  explain 
to  our  moms  what  we  wanted  with  the  money  we 
wheedled  out  of  them. 

But  it  was  the  day  before  Christmas  before  any 
prospect  showed  up  for  Ethel  and  me  each  to  earn 
two  dollars  all  our  own,  and  then  one  did.  Ethel 
got  the  job  for  us.  She  whistled  for  me  at  our  yard 
gate  on  a  blustery  December  morning. 

"Oh,  Benny,"  Ethel  said,  all  excited  and  shiver- 
ing in  the  winter  wind,  "I  found  us  a  job.  Mr. 
Honaker  said  if  we  would  deliver  packages  today, 
he  would  give  us  two  dollars  each." 

I  broke  to  run  for  my  zipper  sweater  and  my 
cap  with  the  ear  flaps.  Ethel  had  on  her  red  gaiters 
with  the  white  star  on  the  side.  The  red  bandanna 
tied  over  her  head  matched  her  gaiters,  and  I 
thought  Ethel  looked  good  as  we  struck  out  for 
the  store — our  first  job  and  two  dollars  cash  money. 

But  we  only  passed  the  old  Updyke  house  one 
time  that  day.  We  did  not  have  a  package  for  Mr. 
or  Mrs.  Updyke,  and  we  did  not  slop  as  we  went 
up.  But  as  we  came  back,  Ethel  said  her  hands 
were  cold;  she  wanted  to  stop.   When  we  got  back 
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down  to  the  house,  old  Mr.  Updyke  was  chopping 
wood.  Ethel  went  on  in  the  house,  and  I  stopped 
and  talked  with  Mr.  Updyke.  I  noticed  his  old  ax 
was  dull,  and  he  was  having  a  hard  time  of  it — 
and  the  crosscut  saw  hanging  all  the  time  on  the 
side  of  the  old  blacksmith  shop. 

"We  could  saw  it  easier,"  I  said.  "I  need  to 
warm  up  anyhow,  and  I'll  get  the  saw." 

In  spite  of  the  bitter  cold,  I  saw  the  light  and  the 
sparkles  in  the  old  man's  blue  eyes,  and  while  we 
sawed,  the  old  man  talked  to  me. 

"I  guess  you  are  going  to  buy  Ethel  a  Christmas 
present,"  he  said,  and  I  told  him  I  expected  I 
would  when  I  got  paid  for  delivering  packages. 

"If  the  drifts  weren't  so  bad,"  the  old  man  said, 
"I  would  go  to  the  store  and  buy  Jenny  a  box 
of  candy.  Jenny  likes  chocolate-covered  cherries. 
What  are  you  going  to  buy  for  Ethel?" 

"I've  not  decided  exactly,"  I  said,  "but  I'll  think 
up  something." 

"Jenny,"  the  old  man  said,  and  he  lowered  his 
voice  to  a  whisper,  "is  getting  childish  in  her  old 
days.   Always  wants  some  little  something." 

The  old  man  stopped  sawing.  "Oh,  she  isn't 
hard  to  please,"  he  said.  "Just  likes  to  be  remem- 
bered.  That's  it.   Just  remembered." 

WE  KEPT  on  sawing  then  until  we  had  fin- 
ished sawing  up  the  log,  and  there  was  a 
good  pile  of  wood  for  old  Mr.  Updyke,  and  then 
I  whistled  for  Ethel. 

As  we  walked  down  the  road,  Ethel  slowed  a 
little.  From  the  best  I  could  tell,  Ethel  had  some- 
thing on  her  mind. 

"Here's  a  red  apple  Mrs.  Updyke  sent  you," 
Ethel  said,  and  while  I  ate  the  cold  red  apple, 
Ethel  talked. 

"You  know,"  Ethel  said,  "old  Mr.  Updyke  lost 
his  pocketknife.    Mrs.  Updyke  told  me.   She's  all 
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hurt  because  of  the  winter  storm,  and  she  can't 
get  to  the  store  to  buy  him  a  new  knife  for  a 
Christmas  present." 

Then  Ethel  kind  of  got  around  in  front  of  me 
and  stopped  me  in  the  snow,  and  she  half  whis- 
pered like  it  was  a  secret  of  some  kind,  "And  you 
know  what?  She  said  old  Mr.  Updyke  had  got  a 
little  childish  in  his  old  days.  She  said  she  could 
tell  it  hurt  him  not  to  be  remembered  with  some 
little  something  for  Christmas." 

Then  we  walked  in  the  snow  and  talked  about 
Christmas  and  children  and  old  people,  and  we 
remembered  something  in  the  Scriptures  about 
everybody  being  once  a  man  and  twice  a  child, 
but  we  couldn't  make  much  sense  out  of  it.  We 
couldn't  imagine  that  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Updyke 
had  once  been  a  boy  and  a  girl  like  us  on  that 
Christmas  Eve. 

But  anyhow,  as  we  delivered  packages  until  way 
after  dark,  we  talked  and  thought  of  Christmas.  I 
decided  on  a  present  for  Ethel.  Mr.  Honaker  had 
some  of  the  prettiest  boxes  of  chocolate  cherries. 
When  Mr.  Honaker  paid  us  off,  I  bought  one  of 
the  boxes  of  candy  for  Ethel.  Mr.  Honaker 
wrapped  it  and  tied  it  with  pink  ribbons.  I  recol- 
lect how  Ethel  danced  while  she  waited.  Of  course, 
Ethel  already  knew,  but  also  she  made  me  know 
how  glad  she  was  so  1  would  be  glad  also. 

And  then  I  knew.  Ethel  picked  out  a  beautiful 
pocketknife  with  four  blades.  Mr.  Honaker  didn't 
bother  to  tie  it  up  with  pink  ribbons  and  all,  for  he 
knew,  too.  He  knew  this  was  a  boy's  present,  and 
he  just  wrapped  it  in  paper  and  twisted  the  ends. 

Then  Ethel  took  the  knife  and  dropped  it  in  the 
pocket  of  my  zipper  jacket,  and  she  just  looked  at 
me,  and  me  at  her.  You  can  say  a  lot  that  way, 
and  so  our  first  job  and  our  two  dollars  had  been 
spent  just  like  we  wanted. 

BUT  at  home  that  night  I  couldn't  sleep.  It  was 
the  prettiest  night  before  Christmas.  The, 
clouds  had  rolled  by,  and  the  stars  had  popped  out, 
and  I  pulled  back  a  curtain  to  watch  the  stars  twin- 
kle, and  something  in  the  twinkling  j)i  the  stars 
caused  me  to  think  of  the  sparkles  I  had  seen  in  the 
blue  of  old  man  Updyke's  eyes  while  I  helped  him 
saw  wood,  and  I  thought  of  his  lost  pocketknife, 
and  how  Ethel  had  said  the  old  man  would  feel 
hurt  not  to  be  remembered. 

I  thought  of  Ethel;  Ethel  would  be  sure  to  want 
to  see  my  new  pocketknife  when  we  started  to 
school  again.  But  I  could  explain.  I  figured  you 
could  explain  things  to  a  girl  like  Ethel  Olaker. 

And  then  I  got  up,  got  my  clothes  on  and  slipped 
out.  I  thought  my  shoes  made  the  awfullest  sound 
crushing  the  snow  as  1  eased  in  at  Mr.  Updyke's 
gate  and  onto  the  porch.  But  the  little  house  was 
beautiful.  It  looked  peaceful  and  good  with  the 
starlight  on  the  snow-covered  roof,  and  nothing 
seemed  to  wake  up. 

I  left  the  knife  against  the  door  of  the  old  Up- 
dyke house;  Mr.  Updyke  would  be  sure  to  find 
it  when  he  opened  the  door  next  morning.  And 
then  I  slipped  away. 

I  did  not  see  Ethel  Olaker  again  until  the  day 
school  started  up  after  the  holidays.  I  whistled  for 
her  as  usual  at  her  yard  gate.  When  Ethel  came 
out  with  her  books,  I  could  see  she  was  dying  to  tell 
me  something.  I  thought  I  knew  what  would  be 
the  first  thing.  She  would  want  to  tell  me  how  she 
liked  her  chocolate-covered  cherries,  and  then  ask 
how  did  I  like  my  new  knife. 

But  I  was  wrong.  Ethel  didn't  speak  at  all  un- 
til she  got  very  close  to  me,  and  then  she  kind 
of  whispered. 

"Benny,"  Ethel  whispered,  "as  soon  as  we  get 
down  the  road  so  Mom  and  Dad  can't  see  us,  I 
am  going  to  hug  your  neck." 

The  thoughts  of  that  made  me  shiver. 

"What  for?"  I  said. 

"Because  you  gave  Mr.  Updyke  your  knife," 
Ethel  said. 

"How'd  you  know?"  I  said. 

"I  saw  your  tracks  in  the  snow,"  Ethel  said, 
"and  I  saw  the  knife  against  the  door  when  I  went 
to  leave  the  box  of  candy  for  Mrs.  Updyke." 

"A  few  steps  around  the  bend  and  they  can't 
see  us,"  I  said.  Ji 
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There  is  no  finer  gift  in  all  the  world  than  Old  Grand-Dad. 
For  this  famous  Kentucky  straight  whiskey  is  the 
widely  accepted  "Head  of  the  Bourbon  Family."  On 
your  holiday  table  it's  a  bourbon  that  bespeaks  the 
utmost  of  fine  living  and  warm  friendship.  Why  not 
ask  your  dealer  for  Old  Grand-Dad  today! 

The  Old  Grand-Dad  Distillery  Co.,  Frankfort,  Kentucky 


KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT 
BOURBON  WHISKEY 
SO  IN  BOND  .  100  PROOF 
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FIJIS 


By  LOWELL  THOMAS,  Jr. 


Fijians  make  sure  trapped  fish 
don't  escape  by  drugging  them. 
And  they  still  do  war  dances  and 
fij'e  walk  of  cannibal  ancestors 


IN  QUEST  of  adventure  after  a  year  of  hard 
study  at  Princeton  University,  my  wife,  Tay, 
and  I  recently  flew  5.600  miles  across  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  fabulous  Fijis.  Where  better  to  break 
the  monotony  of  regular  routine,  we  thought,  than 
in  those  lush  tropical  islands  whose  cannibal  popu- 
lation once  struck  terror  in  the  hearts  of  South 
Pacific  mariners'? 

A  century  ago.  it  might  have  taken  us  two 
months  by  ship  to  reach  the  Fiji  Islands,  which  lie 
two  thirds  of  the  way  from  Hawaii  to  Australia. 
But  only  28  hours  after  we  took  off  from  Cali- 
fornia in  a  Pan  American  "Strato"  Clipper,  we 
landed  at  Nandi  airport  on  Viti  Levu,  largest  of 
the  250  islands  in  the  Fiji  archipelago. 

A  local  air  line  carried  us  the  remaining  80 
miles  across  the  island  to  Suva,  capital  of  the  Fijis, 
on  the  southeast  coast.  The  air  line,  we  discov- 
ered, is  owned  by  Harold  Gatty,  who  with  the  late 
Wiley  Post  set  an  around-the-world  flight  record 
in  the  plane  Winnie  Mae  in  1931.  He  is  now  a 
Very  Important  Person  in  the  Fijis;  he  not  only 
owns  the  Fiji  Airways,  but  has  a  copra  plantation 
on  a  small  island  he  bought,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
legislative  council  in  this  British  colony. 

We  called  on  Gatty  as  soon  as  we  arrived  in 
Suva.  He  greeted  us  warmly  and  told  us  much  Fiji 
Island  lore.  He  predicted  we  would  find  no  canni- 
bals, but  said  the  natives  still  cling  to  many  ancient 
rituals  and  customs.  He  suggested  we  could  learn 
a  lot  more  about  the  Fijians  from  Trevor  With- 
ers, a  New  Zealander  who  operates  a  40-foot  cabin 
cruiser  out  of  the  port  of  Lautoka,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island.  So  off  we  went  in  Gatty's  air 
line  again  to  Lautoka,  and  next  morning  found 
ourselves  cruising  toward  adventure  with  Withers. 

Withers  navigated  by,  charts  drawn  originally  by 
Captain  Biigh  during  his  epic  4,000-mile  voyage  in 
an  open  boat  in  1789  after  being  cast  adrift  by  the 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty.  Bligh  and  18  loyal  crew- 
men who  had  refused  to  join  the  mutineers  passed 
straight  through  the  Fijis,  not  daring  to  land  be- 
cause of  the  cannibals. 

We  anchored  for  the  night  off  Waya  Island.  30 
miles  northwest  of  Lautoka,  in  the  island  group 
known  as  the  Yasawas.  In  the  morning,  we  were 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  voices  on  the  beach. 
Shouts  informed  our  native  crew  we  were  about  to 
see  a  fishing  expedition,  Yasawa  style.  Sixty  men 
and  women  were  weaving  an  enormous  net  from 
a  long  rope  of  vines  around  which  they  wound 
palm  leaves  so  as  to  stick  out  at  right  angles. 

Preparations  completed,  the  lead  man,  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  men  and  women  at  intervals, 
waded  more  than  100  yards  out  over  the  coral  reef 
with  one  end  of  the  net.    Then  the  leader  com- 


A  native  in  ceremonial  dress  poles  the  author 
in  a  skiff  to  Mbenga  Island,  where  villagers 
stage  a  fire  walk  to  symbolize  defeat  of  devil 
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A  Fijian  fisherman  prepares  liis  spear  for  fish  drive  on  Way  a  Island  in 
Yaaawa  group.    He  attaches  four  metal  spikes  to  the  end  of  his  pole 


Natives  weave  net  of  vines  and  palm  leaves  for  fish  drive  on  Waya. 
Man  in  foreground  has  pushed  his  diving  goggles  into  bushy  hair 


Fishermen  begin  dragging  net  out  across  coral  reef  at  start  of  drive. 
Their  feet  are  so  coated  with  calluses  they  don't  feel  the  sharp  coral 


Islanders  swing  liundi-ed-yard-Iong  net  in  a  wide  circle  across  coral 
reef  at  Waya,  then  gradually  narrow  the  diameter  to  trap  fish  inside 


Men  pound  bunches  of  narcotic  root  between  rocks  inside  circle  formed 
by  net.    Water  turns  milky  and  drugged  fish  rise  helplessly  to  surface 


Drugged  fish  become  easy  prey  for  Waya's  spearmen.    Sometimes 
catch  in  single  drive  with  net,  drug  and  spears  totals  hundreds  of  fish 
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The  stones  in  the  pit  are  sizzling  hot^  hut  Fiji  fire  walhers  stride  barefoot 


pleted  a  wide  circle  back  toward  the  shore,  and 
the  drive  was  on. 

Holding  the  vine  and  its  leaves  under  water  so 
that  they  nearly  touched  the  coral  bottom,  the  men 
and  women — half  swimming,  half  wading — circled 
round  and  round,  gradually  narrowing  the  diameter 
of  the  circle.  When  the  circle  was  little  more  than 
30  feet  across,  two  men  took  bunches  of  a  native 
root  and  pounded  them  between  rocks  inside  the 
net.  The  water  turned  milky,  and  the  trapped  fish, 
drugged  by  the  substance,  floated  to  the  surface. 
Thereupon  the  men  went  to  work  quickly  and 
efficiently  with  their  spears. 


The  natives  invited  us  to  go  ashore  to  see  a 
meke,  or  war  dance.  War  with  neighboring  islands 
once  was  the  Fijians'  favorite  sport;  now  it  is  the 
meke.  We  were  given  ringside  seats  in  the  shade  of 
a  palm  tree  in  the  village  of  Yalombi  while  the  war- 
riors assembled  in  three  ranks  facing  us.  A  drum- 
mer to  our  left  beat  a  tattoo  on  the  hollowed  log, 
singers  started  a  weird  primitive  chant,  and  the 
dance  began. 

The  warriors  slowly  advanced  across  the  grass 
toward  us,  their  imaginary  enemy.  Each  held  an 
eight-foot  bamboo  spear  in  his  right  hand  and  a 
palm-leaf  fan,  symbolizing  a  shield,  in  his  left. 


They  bent  low  at  first,  spears  poised.  They  feinted 
as  if  to  throw  the  enemy  off  balance,  then  went 
through  the  motions  of  hurling  a  barrage  of  spears 
at  us.  The  gestures  were  so  realistic  we  ducked  in- 
voluntarily. 

Once  more  they  advanced  toward  us,  jumping 
up  and  down  and  from  side  to  side.  Suddenly 
they  plunged  their  spears  into  the  earth  and  swished 
their  fans  about  as  though  to  ward  off  an  enemy's 
barrage  of  javelins.  Then,  yanking  their  spears 
from  the  ground,  they  pretended  pursuit  of  the  foe. 
Faster  and  faster  their  feet  hit  the  ground.  Some 
of  the  dancers  darted  forward  now  and  again,  but 
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Men  of  Mbenga  Island  use  long  poles  to  remove  logs  which  have  been  burning  in  fire  pit  for 
two  days.    Stones  beneath  the  logs  have  been  heated  to  roasting  temperatures  for  fire  walk 


Ceremonial  fire  walkers  enter  the  fire  pit  and 
walk  with  measured  tread  across  the  hot  stones 
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Barefoot  fire  walkers  appear  unperturbed  by   heated  rocks.    But  earlier  white  visitors  who 
followed  natives  into  the  fire  pit  wound  up   in   a   Suva   hospital   with   severely   burned   feet 


Twelve-year-old  apprentice  rubs  his  sore  feet 
after  painful   initiation   to   Fiji    fire   walking 
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most  remained  in  the  same  spot  with  their  legs 
plunging  up  and  down  like  pistons.  Then  once 
again  the  crouch,  and  another  pretended  volley  of 
spears — this  time  from  only  10  feet  away. 

The  dancers'  eyes  were  on  fire,  and  their  teeth 
•""Piiwere  bared  in  fury  as  they  stepped  forward  as  if 
to  administer  a  coup  de  grace.  It  flashed  through 
my  mind  that  these  men  were  only  a  generation  or 
so  removed  from  cannibals  and  might  forget  this 
was  only  a  dance. 

Returning  to  Viti  Levu  and  to  Suva,  we  again 
looked  up  Harold  Gatty.  He  told  us  we  were  just 
in  time  to  witness  a  fire  walk  on  Mbenga,  a  vol- 
canic island  of  thatched-hut  villages  about  10  miles 
off  the  south  coast  of  Viti  Levu. 

At  Gatty's  invitation,  we  went  with  him  and 
Archibald  Reid,  the  British  district  commissioner, 
to  Mbenga  aboard  a  30-foot  powerboat.  Told  in 
advance  of  the  impending  visit,  three  native  chiefs 
— the  chief  of  the  village,  the  chief  of  the  island 
and  the  chief  of  the  district — greeted  our  party  as 
we  stepped  out  onto  the  sandy  shore  at  the  village 
of  Dakui.  They  conducted  us  to  seats  of  honor  on 
the  rim  of  the  smoking  fire  pit,  a  craterlike  depres- 
sion 20  feet  in  diameter. 

The  ceremony  began  almost  at  once.  Natives  in 
ceremonial  costume,  using  loops  of  a  tough  green 
vine  attached  to  20-foot  poles,  dragged  away  logs 
which  had  been  burning  in  the  fire  pit  for  two  days 
and  thereby  exposed  a  pile  of  sizzling  stones.  To 
make  certain  the  stones  were  hot  enough,  the  na- 
tives tossed  green  twigs  onto  them.  The  twigs  with- 
ered, smoldered,  then  burst  into  flame. 

At  a  signal  from  the  village  chief,  sitting  cross- 
legged  by  the  pit,  50  men  popped  out  of  a  burre 
(native  hut)  a  hundred  yards  away  and  dogtrotted 
two  by  two  toward  us.  They  wore  skirts  of  crinkly 
paper  made  from  tree  bark  and  dyed  brilliant 
hues.  Some  wore  flowers  in  their  hair;  others  tied 
ribbons  around  their  heads  with  a  bow  on  the  fore- 
head; still  others  wore  wreaths  of  brightly  colored 
streamers. 

The  performers  slowed  to  a  sedate  walk  as  they 
entered  the  pit.  They  walked  with  measured  tread 
over  the  steaming  rocks,  circling  the  pit  and  clam- 
bering out  at  the  point  they  had  entered.  We 
winced  for  them  as  their  bare  soles  pressed  against 
the  sizzling  stones,  but  not  a  grimace  crossed  their 
faces.  They  might  have  been  walking  on  cool  grass. 

That  is,  all  but  the  youngest  fire  walker — a  boy 
of  about  twelve.  Tears  welling  in  his  eyes,  he  sat 
on  the  grass  after  his  ordeal  and  rubbed  the  smart- 
ing soles  of  his  feet.  But  after  all.  it  was  explained, 
he  was  only  an  apprentice  making  his  first  fire  walk. 

We  were  told  the  ceremony  represented  the 
triumph  of  man  over  the  devil,  who  in  native  lore 
takes  the  form  of  fire.  In  a  final  symbolic  gesture, 
the  natives  covered  the  now  cooling  rocks  with 
dirt.   The  devil  had  been  buried  again! 

How  do  the  fire  walkers  do  it?  Years  of  walk- 
ing barefoot  on  coral  reefs  and  on  Mbenga's  vol- 
canic rock  toughen  their  feet  and  leave  the  soles  so 
coated  with  calluses  they  can  endure  the  broiling 
heat.  We  were  told  several  earlier  travelers  from 
the  United  States  had  tried  to  follow  the  men  of 
Dakui  through  the  fire  pit.  They  wound  up  in  a 
Suva  hospital.  We  were  not  tempted.  Gatty  told 
us  fire  walking  is  rare  these  days.  Mbenga  is  the 
only  island  in  the  Fijis  where  it  is  practiced. 

We  spent  the  rest  of  our  two-week  vacation 
cruising  lazily  through  the  Yasawas.  We  found 
the  islands  almost  as  isolated  from  the  outside 
world  as  they  were  hundreds  of  years  ago.  They 
were  indeed  an  unspoiled  paradise.  And — as 
Gatty  had  predicted — we  found  no  cannibals.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  told  there  had  been  no 
recent  cases  of  cannibalism  anywhere  in  the  South 
Pacific.  But  there  was  a  nebulous  story  circulating 
in  the  islands  that  a  human  had  been  roasted  alive 
in  a  neighboring  archipelago  a  few  years  ago.  The 
victim?  A  tax  collector. 

Perhaps  civilization  is  catching  up  with  (he  South 
Sea  Islands.  -^  -^  -^ 
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Fiji   Islanders'   favorite   sport   used   to   be   warring   with   neighbors;   now  it's  the   meke,  or 
war  dance.    Here  is  a  star  performer  on  Waya  as  he  nears  the  climactic  moment  of  dance 


With   spears   held   in   their   right   hands   and   palm    leaves    (to   symbolize   shields)    in   their 
left,   these    Waya   Islanders   relive   their   ancestors'   warrior   past   with    realistic   war   dance 
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Collier's  Encyclopedia 

"ONE  OF  THE  MOST  SIGNIFICANT  REFERENCE  WORKS  OF  OUR  TIME" 


HERE  is  a  wealth  of  interesting,  excit- 
ing, important  information  for  every 
member  of  your  family  ...  a  complete- 
ly NEW  and  MODERN  source  of  knowl- 
edge  essential  in  school,  in  business,  in 
family  and  social  contacts,  in  any  form  of 
competition.  Just  imagine  what  it  would 
mean  to  your  children  to  have  in  their 
home  tliis  almost  inexhaustible  source  of 
accurate  information  on  every  subject  they 
study  in  school. 


IT'S  FUN  getting  your  answers  in  Collier's 
Encyclopedia,  the  ONLY  encyclopedia  of  its  kind 
to  be  published  completely  NEW  in  the  past  30 
years.  People  who  already  own  Collier's  Encyclo- 
pedia tell  us  they  never  before  found  so  much 
knowledge  so  interestingly  written,  so  easy  to  read. 
They  say  Collier's  Encyclopedia  reads  Uke  a  maga- 
zine. And,  there  are  10,000  full-color  and  black-and- 
white  photos  and  pictures — PLUS  126  completely 
NEW  authoritative  maps  in  full  color,  prepared  at 
a  cost  of  $400,000 — and  many  other  new  and  ex- 
clusive features  you'll  find  in  no  other  encyclopedia. 
You'll  really  enjoy  every  one  of  its  50,000  fascinat- 
ing articles. 


ALL  NEW — PLANNED  BY  EXPERTS: 

Collier's  Encyclopedia  is  compiled  by  over 
2,000  living  authorities,  associated  with 
250  universities,  colleges,  scientific,  educa- 
tional, religious  and  research  institutions 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  the  world!  f 

WHY  postpone  giving  your  family  this 
important    reference    and    study    aid  ? 

Collier's  Encyclopedia  is  the  outstanding 
buy  for  quality,  up-to-date  coverage,  and 
price—easily  available  on  monthly  terms 
that  every  family  can  afford. 
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ENDORSED  by  scientists, 
religious,  business  and  educa- 
tional leaders;  enthusiastically 
REVIEWED  from  coast  to 
coast;  RECOMMENDED  for 
the  home  by  the  Subscription 
Books  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association. 
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20  Volumes — All  New — That  Cover 
Human  Knowledge  From  A  To  Z 
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The  Encyclopedia  That  Can  Make  You  An  Expert  When  Your  Friends  or  Children  Ask: 


What  about  these 
new  miracle  drugs? 


What  do  the  referee's 
signals  mean  in  footbal 
basketball? 
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Whath  Wrong  at  the  Pentagon? 

The  man  who  mobilized  American  science  to  win  World  War  II  asserts  our  military 
planning  is  faulty,  and  that  the  country  is  in  serious  danger.  He  would  limit  the 
Joint   Chiefs   of  Staff  to    planning,    with    others    commanding    the    three    services 


By  Dr.  VANNEVAR  BUSH 


CAN  freedom  endure?  That  is 
the  basic  question  today,  the 
crisis  wc  face.  There  are 
many  aspects  to  the  question,  but  I 
shall  discuss  only  whether  we  can 
be  strong  enough,  in  a  mihtary 
sense,  to  defend  our  way  of  life. 

I  wish  I  could  believe  that  our 
salvation  were  at  hand,  that  our  sci- 
ence and  ingenuity  have  provided 
us  with  instruments  of  war  so  pow- 
erful and  so  unfamiliar  to  our  en- 
'  emy  that  we  could  rest  confident  in 
our  superiority.  But  we  have  no 
push-button  devices  that  allow  us 
to  sit  back  and  exert  overwhelm- 
ing power  everywhere  and  it  would 
be  folly  to  risk  freedom  on  the 
dreamland  possibility.  The  best  we 
can  do  is  to  insist  that,  as  the  art  of 
war  alters,  we  remain  in  the  fore- 
front of  advance,  changing  strategy 
and  tactics  to  use  new  techniques 
effectively,  and  maintaining  the 
longest  possible  lead  in  every  field. 
We  cannot  meet  hordes  with 
hordes. 

We  must  not  indulge  in  wishful 
thinking.  If  large-scale  war  breaks 
out,  it  will  be  a  slugging  match, 
with  great  armies  and  long  military 
and  civilian  casualty  lists.  Some 
of  our  cities  will  be  consumed  in  a 
flash,  as  were  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki. Many  of  our  ships  will  be 
sunk.  Our  economic  structure  will 
be  strained  as  never  before.  Our 
survival  will  depend  on  striking 
power  and  on  endurance  which 
might  have  to  be  sustained  for  many 
years.  To  be  certain  we  can  meet 
war  conditions,  our  citizens  must 
understand  how  our  government  or- 
ganization functions,  how  it  plans 
for  our  survival.  That  is  more  im- 
portant even  than  understanding  the  intricacies  of 
new  weapons,  military  strategy  or  tactics. 

In  a  talk  at  Tufts  College  last  fail,  I  said,  "Or- 
ganization is  generally  considered  to  be  a  dull  sub- 
ject. It  is  easy  enough  to  arouse  interest  in  a  new 
military  gadget — too  easy  and  too  tempting  and 
too  much  indulged  in.  But  the  organization  by 
which  that  weapon  is  handled  may  be  more  im- 
portant than  the  weapon  itself.  ...  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  organization  under  which  our 
military  planning  is  being  done  is  faulty,  that  the 
planning  itself  is  defective  and  that  the  nation 
therefore  is  in  serious  danger.  I  would  not  make 
this  assertion  if  I  had  not  pondered  the  matter 
deeply." 

In  all  my  discussions  of  this  subject,  I  have 
made  it  plain,  as  I  wish  to  do  again,  that  I  am 
assigning  no  blame  and  seeking  no  scapegoats.  I 
do  not  intend  what  I  say  as  a  reflection  on  what  is 
often  called  the  military  mind.  There  is  no  mili- 
tary mind.  Our  military  men  vary  in  mental  capac- 
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Washington,  he  continues  contact  with  the  Defense  Department 


ity  and  characteristics,  as  do  college  professors  and 
scientists.  I  have  found  no  body  of  professional 
men  who  are  more  satisfactory  to  work  with.  I 
admire  many  of  them,  and  among  them  I  have 
formed  some  of  my  most  cherished  friendships. 

The  weakness  in  our  defense  planning  is  not  a 
result  of  deficiencies  in  our  military  leaders.  The 
difficulty  is  that  they  are  placed  in  an  unworkable 
position.  The  system  under  which  they  function  is 
wrong  at  the  top.  The  gears  grind.  With  sound 
planning  impossible  at  the  top,  we  inevitably  miss 
opportunities  for  improving  our  defensive  arrange- 
ments. The  result  is  frustration  and  confusion. 

The  National  Security  Council  is  the  center  of 
our  defense  planning  and  policy  making.  It  is 
made  up  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Secretary  of  Defense,  Director  for 
Mutual  Security  and  Chairman  of  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board.  This  body  brings  to- 
gether, for  guidance  of  the  President,  different 
points  of  view  on   military   matters,  economics. 


intelligence,  international  relations 
and  other  subjects.  Its  functions  are 
advisory  only. 

Up  to  now  it  has  not  been  ade- 
quately staffed,  and  there  has  been  a 
tendency  for  it  to  become  a  meeting 
place  of  departments  for  compro- 
mise, rather  than  for  momentous 
deliberation.  It  is  becoming  more 
effective,  but  it  is  still  not  working 
well.  Our  new  President  has  indi- 
cated that  he  intends  to  put  it  in  or- 
der. Certainly  its  creation  after  the 
second  World  War  was  wise.  But 
military  planning,  which  forms  the 
basis  for  most  of  the  council's  con- 
siderations, is  where  improvement 
must  begin.  If  military  planning 
were  well  done,  we  could  form  our 
national  policy  with  more  wisdom 
and  assurance. 

And  so  I  come  directly  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  are  re- 
sponsible at  the  top  for  our  mili- 
tary planning.  The  Unification  Act, 
passed  after  long  deliberation  and 
warm  debates  in  1947,  provided  for 
the  Joint  Chiefs.  The  JCS  is  the 
senior  of  the  many  planning  agen- 
cies in  the  defense  organization.  All 
else  depends  on  its  performance; 
but  it  cannot  perform  well,  even 
though  the  capabilities  of  its  mem- 
bers are  great;  for  its  organization 
is  not  sound. 

Why?  To  begin  with,  let's  sum- 
marize some  of  the  principles  of 
military  organization: 

We  hold  strongly  in  our  democ- 
racy that  the  military  organization 
must  be  subordinate  to  civilian  au- 
thority; the  military  must  be  under 
the  control  of  the  elected  represent- 
atives of  the  people. 
Any  healthy  organization — espe- 
cially one  involving  military  operations — must 
have  absolutely  clear  lines  of  command,  without 
duplication  and  without  parallel  paths.  Authority 
must  go  with  responsibility. 

The  line  of  command  should  focus  in  one  per- 
son. He  should  have  available  the  best  possible 
advice  on  all  aspects  of  his  functions.  This  advice 
should  be  furnished  by  a  competent,  loyal  profes- 
sional staff.  The  distinction  between  line  and  staff 
should  be  drawn  with  absolute  clarity.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  line  should  command;  those  of  the 
staff  should  advise. 

Each  individual  in  command  in  a  post  of  respon- 
sibility should  be  enabled  to  execute  his  decisions 
and  perform  his  delegations  through  subordinates 
appointed  with  his  full  approval,  whose  subsequent 
careers  depend  upon  the  loyal  performance  of 
their  assienments. 

In  addition  to  line  and  staff  within  an  organiza- 
tion, there  is  need  also  for  a  body  of  review.  In 
our  government  this  is  provided  by  Congress — 
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WHETHER  or  not  the 
Defense  Department 
is  reorganized  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  De- 
fense Secretary  Charles  E. 
Wilson  (and  it's  a  good  bet 
that  it  will  be,  along  the 
general  lines  laid  out  by 
Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  in  the 
accompanying  article), 
there  are  sure  to  be  im- 
portant changes  in  the  top 
military  command  before 
President  has  been  in  office  eight 
months.  Within  that  period,  three  of 
the  four  positions  on  the  present  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  will  be  vacated.  And 
if  the  Joint  Chiefs  become  strictly  a 
planning  organization,  as  Dr.  Bush 
suggests,  three  additional  high-level 
posts — the  field  commands  of  the 
three  services — will  have  to  be  filled. 

Who  will  get  these  key  defense 
positions? 

Here  is  a  "racing  form"  on  the 
likely  prospects  in  the  military  sweep- 
stakes, based  on  news  stories,  well- 
informed  conjectures  and  service 
"scuttlebutt." 

The  top  spot,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  been  held 
since  August,  1949,  by 
five-star  General  Omar  N. 
Bradley,  fifty-nine,  Ike's 
top  commander  of  World 
War  II.  Bradley  insists 
that  he  is  ready  to  retire  on 
August  16th,  when  his  sec- 
ond two-year  term  as  chair- 
man ends.  (Present  law 
prevents  the  Chairman, 
JCS,  from  serving  more 
than  four  years  in  peace- 
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time.)  Nevertheless,  he  is 
so  highly  regarded  by 
Eisenhower  that  he  may 
be  prevailed  upon  to  take 
an  important  post:  perhaps 
Ike's  old  job  as  SHAPE 
commander,  if  the  going 
gets  tough  in  Europe. 

The  job  of  Chairman, 
JCS,  is  considered  the  most 
influential  military  job  in 
the  world  outside  of  the 
When  Congress  created 
the  position  in  1949,  it  was 
widely  urged  that  the  post 
be  rotated  among  the  serv- 
ices. Since  Bradley  is  an 
Army  man,  there  will  be 
considerable  pressure  for 
giving  the  position  to  an 
Air  Force  or  Navy  officer. 
If  President  Eisenhower 
could  disregard  the  rota- 
tion idea,  the  top  spot 
would  probably  go  to  Gen- 
eral J.  Lawton  Collins, 
fifty-six,  whose  term  as  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  expires  in  August.  Col- 
lins would  give  strategic  air  enthusi- 
asts the  creeps  because  he  has  made 
the  Air  Force  give  more  attention 
than  it  wanted  to  tactical 
air  support  and  air  trans- 
portation of  supplies  and 
paratroopers. 

If  the  emphasis  on  rota- 
tion prevails,  a  possible — 
though  not  likely — choice 
might  be  Admiral  Arthur 
W.  Radford,  fifty-six,  now 
commanding  the  Pacific 
Fleet.  Radford  was  leader 
of     the      "Navy     revolt" 
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against   the   Air   Force   in 

1949 — which    is   probably 

why  he  was  passed  over  as 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

in     1950,    when    Admiral 

Forrest  Sherman  died.  One 

of  the  Navy's  most  bril- 
liant top  officers,  he  may 

yet  get  the  job  he  missed 

last  year,  if  Admiral  Fech- 

teler,  the  present  chief,  is 

moved   upstairs,   or  when 

Fechteler  finishes  his  tour  in  1954. 
President  Eisenhower's 
strategic  choice  for  chair- 
man (and  one  who  has  not 
been  mentioned  in  current 
speculation)  would  be 
General  Carl  A.  (Tooey) 
Spaatz,  sixty-one,  wartime 
commander  of  the  U.S. 
Strategic  Air  Forces  in  Eu- 
rope under  Ike.  Spaatz 
seems  to  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements. He  was  the 
first  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  and  from   1942  to 
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1948  was  Ike's  closest  Air  Force 
friend.  Some  of  his  written  views  on 
air  power  since  his  retirement  have 
not  pleased  the  Navy,  but  his  bal- 
anced view  between  tacti- 
cal and  strategic  air  power 
gives  him  strong  votes 
from  both  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force. 

Air  Force  General  Hoyt 
S.  Vandenberg  is  another 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
who  will  give  up  his  post 
next  summer.  Vandenberg 
is  also  a  candidate  for  the 
JCS  chairmanship,  particu- 
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larly  if  the  group  is  reor- 
ganized as  a  planning  body. 
He  has  done  a  good  job 
as  boss  of  the  Air  Force; 
besides,  he  is  known  as 
one  man  who  steadfastly 
refused  to  go  for  the  now- 
discredited  economy-in- 
defense  policies  of  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
Johnson. 

The  only  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  not  scheduled  to  give  up 
his  job  in  the  next  few  months  is  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral 
William  M.  Fechteler,  fifty-six,  a 
deep-water  sailor  who  was  appointed 
to  a  three-year  tour  in  August,  1951. 
He  has  held  important  commands  on 
both  oceans,  and  is  an  enthusiastic 
carrier  task  force  proponent.  Despite 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Navy  League 
and  many  publications,  he  is  not  likely 
to  change  posts  in  the  first  shuffle. 
On  the  other  hand,  he's  a  very  good 
bet  to  stay  on  as  a  member  of  the 
elevated  Joint  Chiefs  if  the  proposed 
reorganization  becomes  law. 

An  All-Eisenhower  team  in  the 
JCS  would  probably  line  up  like  this: 
Collins  or  Spaatz.  chairman;  General 
Alfred  M.  Gruenther, 
Army;  General  Lauris  Nor- 
stad,  Air  Force;  and  Fech- 
teler, Navy  (to  be  replaced 
by  Radford  when  Fechtel- 
er's  term  expires). 

General  Gruenther,  pres- 
sent  Chief  of  Staff  to  Gen- 
eral Matthew  B.  Ridgway 
at  SHAPE  headquarters  in 
Paris,  is  a  fifty-three-year- 
old  West  Pointer,  known 


one  of  its  functions  is  to  see  that  the  military  or- 
ganization is  well  manned  and  that  it  operates  ef- 
fectively. But  Congress  should  not  interfere  in 
military  operations,  or  superimpose  its  judgment 
on  the  military  decisions  of  competent  profes- 
sional men  who  have  reached  those  decisions  by 
thorough  deliberation. 

Almost  every  military  man  will  agree  with 
these  principles.  Yet  our  top  military  planning  or- 
ganization, the  Joint  Chiefs,  violates  many  of  them. 

To  start  with,  the  Joint  Chiefs  exercise  both 
staff  and  line  functions.  They  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  National  Security  Council 
and  also  to  the  President.  Sometimes  their  rec- 
ommendations are  put  into  effect  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  through  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force.  Othertimes,  the 
JCS  themselves,  as  the  commanding  officers  in 
their  respective  services,  carry  out  their  own  deci- 
sions. Thus  we  have  two  lines  of  command,  and 
civilian   authority   is   to   some   degree   by-passed. 

The  JCS  is  undermanned,  but  this  handicap  is 
not  so  serious  as  the  fact  that  members  of  its  sup- 
porting bodies — the  groups  of  officers  who  too 
often  formulate  decisions — are  often  selected  by 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  chiefly  for  their  skill 
in  protecting  the  interests  of  the  services  they  repre- 
sent. They  are  primarily  partisans  of  their  services, 
rather  than  members  of  a  deliberative  body  con- 
sidering military  problems  as  a  whole. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  has  no  vote 
and  therefore  no  authority  to  resolve  disagree- 
ments. This  means  the  system  is  deadlocked  when 
the  other  three  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  dis- 
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agree.  A  group  that  can  recommend  action  only 
when  it  is  in  unanimous  agreement  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  accomplish  much.  Since  a  program  or 
project  that  involves  only  one  service — the  Army, 
Navy  or  Air  Force — is  likely  to  receive  only  per- 
functory examination  or  lead  to  unresolvable  dead- 
lock, JCS  does  not  tackle  them  at  all. 

Many  programs  or  projects  go  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  to  Congress,  and  even  into  effect  with- 
out having  been  reviewed  critically  by  a  competent, 
disinterested,  professional  body,  but  merely  on 
urgings  of  representatives  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
services.  This  certainly  is  not  effective  unification 
or  effective  planning  for  the  whole  field  of  defense. 

Defense  today  is  much  more  than  men  in  uni- 
form, weapons,  military  transportation,  tactics  and 
strategy.  Economics,  science,  business,  technology, 
human  relations  are  among  other  important  fields 
involved,  and  not  one  of  them  should  be  forgotten 
or  neglected;  yet  JCS  does  not  bring  competent  in- 
dividuals from  these  fields  into  its  deliberations. 

Members  of  JCS  are  too  heavily  burdened, 
often  with  inconsequential  matters.  Its  members 
have  far  too  little  time  for  the  deep,  continuous 
thought  essential  to  wise  planning.  In  reality,  de- 
cisions are  often  made  by  junior  officers  without 
the  benefit  of  hard  thinking  by  more  mature  men 
and  the  influence  of  minds  with  varied  back- 
ground. And  finally  JCS  exercises  command, 
which  not  only  overburdens  its  members  but  is 
utterly  foreign  to  its  duty  as  our  top  military 
planning  agency,  advisory  to  the  chief  civilian 
authority. 

In  short,  JCS,  in  its  present  form,  cannot  do 


our  top  military  planning  effectively,  and  this  is  a 
matter  that  affects  every  one  of  us.  We  may  be  in 
serious  trouble  soon  unless  a  change  is  made.  We 
face  a  determined  potential  enemy  who  would  be 
quick  to  seize  upon  any  weakness. 

Russia  has  A-bombs.  It  has  already  tested  three 
of  them.  It  is  undoubtedly  building  a  stockpile 
and  will  build  the  means  of  delivering  them  upon 
our  cities,  probably  in  a  surprise  attack  if  war 
comes.  We  do  not  have  an  air-defense  system 
capable  of  stopping  such  an  attack. 

We  cannot  hope  to  build  a  system  capable  of 
stopping  every  bomber  that  attacks.  But  we  can 
build,  in  a  few  years,  a  far  more  effective  system 
than  we  now  have  or  now  plan.  If  it  stopped  only 
part  of  the  attack,  it  would  be  worth  having;  and 
with  plenty  of  vigorous  attention  to  its  develop- 
ment, with  the  use  of  the  best  technical  brains  in 
the  country,  it  might  turn  out  to  be  a  surprisingly 
large  part.  At  the  very  least,  it  would  form  a  signifi- 
cant deterrent. 

All  three  services  are  involved  in  defense  against 
air  attack:  the  Air  Force  with  its  early-warning 
radar  and  its  interceptors,  the  Army  with  its  anti- 
aircraft artillery  and  its  ground-to-air  guided  mis- 
siles, the  Navy  with  its  ships  and  planes  on  the  sea 
approaches.  It  is  not  good  to  have  three  separate 
plans.  We  need  a  single  unified,  integrated  plan, 
tying  all  efforts  together  and  using  each  service 
to  its  best  advantage.  Such  a  plan  can  be  produced 
only  by  the  Joint  Chiefs.  It  does  not  now  exist. 

But,  before  we  consider  how  JCS  could  be  put 
into  good,  effective  condition,  let  me  discuss  the 
framework  within  which  it  works. 
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as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
staff  officers  in  the  Army. 
A  close  friend  of  Dwight 
Eisenhower.  Gruenther  has 
been  tagged  with  a  some- 
what derogatory  "always  a 
Chief  of  Staff,  never  a  com- 
mander" label.  But  his  su- 
perb reputation  and  his 
high  standing  with  Eisen- 
hower will  probably  over- 
come this  cloud,  making 
him  the  strongest  contender  for  Col- 
lins' place. 

Among  the  other  bright  young 
military  men  is  General  Norstad,  now 
serving  in  a  dual  role,  as  commander 
of  U.S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe  and  as 
air  commander  for  Ridgway  in  the 
NATO  setup.  Only  forty-five,  Nor- 
stad is  known  as  both  a  strategic  and 
tactical  air  enthusiast.  In  Washing- 
ton, he  was  a  member  of  the  second- 
string  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Op- 
erations Deputies,  and  knows  Army 
and  Navy  problems  almost  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Air  Force. 

Norstad  would  be  almost  sure  to 
be  the  next  Air  Chief,  except  for 
one  very  strong  contender:  cigar- 
smoking,  hard-flying,  hard-talking 
General  Curtis  E.  LeMay, 
commander  of  the  atom- 
bomb-carrying  Strategic 
Air  Command.  Only  four 
months  older  than  Nor- 
stad, LeMay  has,  in  the 
words  of  his  friends,  "been 
flying  the  pants  off  of  ev- 
erything the  Air  Force  has" 
since  1928.  His  career  is 
studded  with  air  power 
"firsts,"  including  the  first 
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pattern  bombing  and  the 
first  shuttle  bombing.  His 
four  stars  could  easily  carry 
him  to  the  Chief  of  Staff's 
job  if  strategic  air  power 
enthusiasts  have  their  way. 
What  happens  if  Con- 
gress enacts  Dr.  Bush's  rec- 
ommended changes  before 
Bradley,  Collins  and  Van- 
denberg  leave  the  Joint 
Chiefs  this  summer?  The 
strongest  rumors  indicate  that,  in  this 
event,  the  present  chiefs, 
Collins,  Fechteler  and  Van- 
denberg,  would  move  up 
as  members  of  the  plan- 
ning agency,  while  Gruen- 
ther, Radford  and  Norstad 
filled  the  command  va- 
cancies. 

At  this  point,  the  rac- 
ing form  becomes  compli- 
cated, with  very  little  past 
performance  to  go  on. 
Spaatz  would  still  be  a  logi- 
cal choice  for  chairman.  However, 
if  President  Eisenhower  gave  that 
job  to  Collins,  then  Gruenther,  Gen- 
eral Matthew  Ridgway  and  Ike's 
wartime  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Wal- 
ter Bedell  Smith,  present 
head  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  would  be 
running  neck  and  neck  for 
two  posts:  Army  member 
of  the  upper-level  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  commanding 
officer  of  the  Army. 

"Beedle"  Smith,  fifty- 
seven,  served  as  Ike's  Chief 
of  Staff  for  SHAEF  in 
World  War  II,  and  later 
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as  Ambassador  to  Russia, 
from  1946  to  1949.  Al- 
though he  now  heads  a 
nonmilitary  agency,  he  is 
still  on  the  active  list,  and 
is  a  serious  contender  for 
the  Army's  top  job  if  he 
wants  it. 

General  Ridgway,  the 
former  United  Nations 
commander  in  the  Far  East 
and  Ike's  successor  as  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander  in  Europe 
is  a  good  friend  of  General 
Collins.  There  is  an  out- 
side chance  that  in  the 
shufiie  of  top  brass  the  new 
President  might  let  both 
Bradley  and  Collins  retire, 
leaving  Gruenther  as  Army 
member  of  the  top  Chiefs 
organization.  In  that  case, 
Ridgway — or  General 
James  A.  Van  Fleet — 
would  get  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  assignment. 
General  Van  Fleet,  commander  of 
the  Eighth  Army  in  Korea,  and 
former  U.S.  military  adviser  in 
Greece,  was  in  Eisenhower's  West 
Point  class.  During  the  recent  politi- 
cal campaign,  when  Eisen- 
hower was  advocating  the 
replacement  of  American 
soldiers  with  South  Kore- 
ans, a  private  Van  Fleet 
letter,  supporting  Ike's  cam- 
paign proposal  was  made 
public  by  Mrs.  Van  Fleet. 
That  did  Eisenhower's  po- 
litical future  no  harm,  and 
some  observers  suggest  that 
Ike  may  have  a  feeling  of 
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gratitude  toward  Van  Fleet. 
Van  Fleet  is  scheduled  for 
retirement  next  January 
31st,  unless  an  executive 
order  makes  his  an  ex- 
ceptional case.  Those  who 
prefer  long  odds  on  their 
wagers  are  placing  him  in 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  line-up, 
while  others  guess  that  he 
would  prefer  an  ambassa- 
dorial post,  probably  to 
Greece.  If  and  when  Van  Fleet  leaves 
Korea,  his  likely  successor  would  be 
Lieutenant  General  Maxwell  D.  Tay- 
lor, a  paratrooper  and  former  superin- 
tendent at  West  Point  now  serving  in 
Washington  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Operations  and  Administration. 
One  more  general  must  be  men- 
tioned as  a  long  shot  for  an  impor- 
tant job  in  Washington:  General 
Mark  Clark,  top-ranking  four-star 
general  in  terms  of  seniority.  Clark, 
rated  one  of  our  ablest  commanders 
in  World  War  II,  now  has  General 
Ridgway's  old  job  as  commander  of 
U.S.  forces  in  the  Far  East.  That's 
an  important  post,  and  Clark  may 
stay  on  in  Tokyo,  but  he's  a  definite 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  possibility.  And 
that's  the  list.  It's  a  long 
and  honorable  one:  Ike's 
greatest  problem,  fortu- 
nately, is  the  difficulty  of 
making  a  choice  from 
among  so  many  good  men 
— and  that  doesn't  take  into 
account  the  many  capable 
officers  at  vice-admiral  and 
lieutenant  general  level 
who  are  just  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  show  their  stuff. 


If  our  system  of  government,  which  has  served 
us  so  well,  is  to  be  preserved  in  its  present  form, 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people — the  Con- 
gress— must  control  the  public  purse.  This  control 
becomes  more  imperative  as  expenditures  rise  to 
unprecedented  heights. 

Yet  Congress  has  lost  effective  control  of  the 
way  in  which  our  tax  money  is  spent  for  defense. 
We  make  enormous  expenditures  on  the  basis  of 
superficial  examination,  partly  because  in  some  in- 
stances technical  matters  beyond  the  range  of  lay 
evaluation  are  involved  and  partly  because  it  has 
been  considered  politically  inexpedient  to  oppose 
any  defense  appropriation.  The  result  has  been 
that  Congress  votes  the  money  for  vast  programs 
without  the  reality  of  control.  This  blind  policy 
negates  the  review  function  of  Congress,  which  is 
essential  to  protect  us  against  extravagance  and 
against  the  catastrophe  of  rendering  ourselves 
powerless  by  economic  collapse,  brought  on  by  dif- 
fusion of  effort  as  we  attempt  to  defend  ourselves. 

Because  our  safety  and  our  system  of  govern- 
ment demand  it.  Congress  must  regain  real  control 
of  the  public  purse.  It  cannot  achieve  control  by 
building  up  a  large  staff  of  its  own.  Detailed  anal- 
ysis of  proposed  appropriations  is  the  function  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  duplicate  its  studies.  It  is  salutary  for  members 
of  Congress  to  become  specialists  in  their  com- 
mittee lines,  but  a  solution  of  the  problem  cannot 
be  found  in  specialization  by  members  of  Congress. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  Congress  can 
regain  intelligent  control  of  military  expenditures: 
it  can  make  certain  before  voting  money  that  every 
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important  project  and  program  involving  large 
funds  has  been  carefully  analyzed  and  recom- 
mended by  a  competent  professional  group  made 
up  of  men  who  approach  the  subject  objectively 
and  without  special  interests  or.  prejudices,  and  not 
merely  put  forward  by  enthusiasts  or  protagonists. 

In  one  of  my  discussions  I  have  put  the  matter 
this  way,  "If  Congress  would  regard  well-analyzed 
programs  with  sympathy,  and  approach  others  with 
deep  skepticism,  we  should  soon  see  a  change  for 
the  better,  even  with  our  present  organization. 
Members  of  Congress  are  in  an  excellent  position 
to  do  just  this;  for  they  must  individually  be  good 
judges  of  men,  or  they  would  not  be  in  Congress. 
And  judgment  as  to  the  qualifications  and  motiva- 
tions of  men  is  the  essential  ingredient  of  correct 
decision  in  complex  matters  of  this  sort." 

If  Congress  should  insist  upon  it,  competent 
impartial  review  boards  could  soon  be  created 
throughout  the  executive  branch  and  particularly 
in  the  Defense  Department.  In  fact,  JCS  should 
assemble  such  boards  for  its  own  advice;  it  would 
have  to  do  so  if  it  expected  the  military  budget  to 
move  through  Congress  smoothly.  These  boards 
could  review  critically  every  major  program  involv- 
ing large  funds.  It  would  be  especially  salutary,  as 
Dr.  James  B.  Conant  has  suggested,  if  every  such 
board  had  on  it  a  representative  of  the  taxpayers,  a 
man  competent  to  examine  the  technical  subject 
matter  with  competence,  who  would  ask  the  really 
tough  questions,  who  would  look  hard  at  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  before  joining  in  spending  it,  who 
would  not  be  an  obstructionist,  but  who  would  in- 
sist on  being  shown.    Our  programs  would  be  far 


more  sound  and  our  tax  burdens  lighter  if  we 
adopted  this  very  simple  procedure. 

The  President  has  an  appropriate  advisory  body 
(when  it  is  properly  staffed  and  brought  into  a 
condition  of  adequacy)  in  the  National  Security 
Council.  Political  and  military  considerations  are 
joined  in  the  council's  deliberations,  in  the  light  of 
the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  our  country  and 
of  what  we  can  learn  about  those  who  threaten  us. 
Policies  and  programs  approved  by  the  President 
emerge  from  these  deliberations  for  our  defense 
in  concert  with  our  allies.  Sound  procedure  then 
requires  that  the  entire  military  organization  oper- 
ate within  these  policies  to  attain  the  objectives 
sought.  The  problem  I  am  discussing  is  how  our 
defense  establishment  should  be  organized  to  per- 
form its  assigned  functions  as  well  as  they  can  pos- 
sibly be  performed. 

The  President,  as  we  all  know,  is  commander  in 
chief.  He  controls  the  military  establishment 
through  his  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  time  of  peace 
we  have  in  Washington  a  great  organization  whose 
duty  is  to  anticipate  and  get  ready  for  any  imagi- 
nable war.  When  there  is  war,  we  have  vast  forces 
in  the  field;  and  the  first  job  of  the  Washington 
setup  is  to  supply  them  with  trained  men  and  the 
best  of  materiel  so  that  they  may  conduct  successful 
campaigns.  Wc  have  the  conditions  of  both  war 
and  peace  in  these  strange  days. 

Under  the  President,  acting  as  his  deputy,  is  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  entire 
Defense  Department.  To  support  him  he  has  the 
secretaries  of  departments  and  various  undersec- 
retaries and  assistant  secretaries.    These  form  a 
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The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  declares  Dr.  Bush,  should  have  power  to  resi 
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group  of  advisers  on  the  civilian  aspects  of  his  task, 
while  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  form  his  military  ad- 
visory body.  I  could  treat  at  length  the  subject  of 
civilian  organization  in  the  Pentagon.  It  too  is  far 
from  perfect.  But  that  is  not  the  subject  of  this  ar- 
ticle. One  or  two  matters  may  be  mentioned  briefly, 
however,  especially  since  I  do  not  wish  to  seem  un- 
duly critical  of  the  military  as  compared  with  the 
civilian  organization. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  select  all  other 
members  of  the  group,  or  at  least  approve  their 
appointments,  so  that  he  can  count  on  loyal  sup- 
port. We  have  a  harmonious  group  now  and  wish 
to  keep  it  so  and  render  it  more  effective.  There 
should  be  a  single  line  of  authority  proceeding  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Delegation  along  this 
line  will  assure  that,  for  example,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  sets  Army  policy.  But  there  should  not 
be  a  dozen  lines  of  authority  with  frequent  over- 
lap. The  main  task  of  assistant  secretaries — and  it 
is  far  from  an  easy  one — is  to  ensure  that  their 
chiefs  have  full  information  on  their  specialties, 
that  policies  are  being  carried  out  by  able  men  and 
that  new  policies  are  prepared  as  needed.  They  are 
part  of  the  civilian  staff.  It  would  be  well  if  we  had 
more  permanent  career  men  in  the  secretariat,  for 
individuals  come  and  go  and  some  do  not  have 
time  to  master  their  functions  before  they  leave. 

Above  all,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  his 
civilian  group  should  control  but  not  manage.  It 
should  set  policies  (and  there  should  be  no  doubt 
on  this  score),  but  it  should  not  attempt  to  run  the 
entire  system  in  detail.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  enormous  responsibility.  He  is  entitled  to  the 
best  of  advice  and  the  best  of  aids,  civilian  and  mili- 
tary. In  particular,  he  should  get  prompt  unitary 
recommendations  from  JCS  on  every  military  as- 
pect of  his  responsibility. 

When  Civilian  Control  Is  Dangerous 

We  learned  in  the  latest  great  war  that  when 
military  forces  are  conducting  a  campaign,  they 
must  be  under  a  single  commander  in  the  field, 
using  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  as  a  unitary 
organization.  The  field  commander  must  be  sup- 
ported to  the  utmost.  His  is  a  military  task  for  a 
professional  military  man.  Civilian  interference 
with  his  judgment  can  be  disastrous. 

But  a  military  commander  in  the  field  does  not 
have  power  to  decide  political  policy.  He  should 
have  great  freedom  of  decision  in  his  field,  but  he 
should  not  expand  that  field  into  an  area  of  civilian 
authority.  No  form  of  organization  can  guarantee 
that  the  line  between  military  and  political  matters 
will  be  distinct  at  all  times.  Yet  good  organization 
certainly  would  tend  to  minimize  the  likelihood  of 
having  civilians  interfere  in  military  matters  or 
the  military  expand  into  political  decisions. 

The  commander  in  the  field  should  have  explicit 
orders  and  an  explicit  mission.  He  should  be  held 
strictly  to  the  limitations  of  his  objectives.  He 
should  report,  through  his  commanding  officer  in 
Washington,  to  the  President  or  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  His  mission  should  be  defined,  in  all  its 
political  aspects,  by  the  President  acting  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  National  Security  Council.  The  military 
portion  of  his  orders  should  be  within  that  political 
framework  and  recommended  to  the  President  by 
JCS.  If  he  is  operating  in  Korea,  he  should  know 
exactly,  at  all  times,  whether  he  has  authority  to 
cross  the  38th  parallel  and  under  what  conditions. 
His  performance  should  be  continuously  reviewed, 
his  orders  altered  if  necessary  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  were  originally  formulated,  and  he  should 
be  replaced  promptly  if  he  falters. 

To  ensure  this  kind  of  arrangement  between 
Washington  and  the  field,  a  senior  military  staff  is 
needed  to  advise  the  President,  composed  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  adequately  supported  by  sub- 
ordinate bodies  and  assigned  officers.  The  Chair- 
man, who  should  be  an  officer  of  great  distinction, 
is  selected  by  the  President,  and  should  appoint  or 


approve  all  members  of  subordinate  bodies  within 
the  JCS  organization  and  be  strongly  supported  in 
obtaining  the  officers  he  needs. 

The  Chairman  should  have  authority  to  resolve 
disagreements,  so  that  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary will  always  have  a  clear-cut  military  recom- 
mendation before  him  on  any  problem  of  moment, 
not  several  different  recommendations  from  which 
he  must  choose.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  not  meet  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  from  time  to  time  and  hear 
all  sides  of  important  arguments.  That  is  desirable. 
But  there  are  times  when  the  President  needs  mili- 
tary advice  promptly,  and  he  should  get  it  without 
ambiguity  or  maneuvering  by  protagonists  of  any 
one  service  or  any  one  point  of  view. 

Emphatically,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  should 
not  be  in  the  line  of  command.  The  Chairman  em- 
phatically should  not  be  a  supreme  commander, 
running  the  forces  in  the  field  from  a  desk  in  Wash- 
ington.   To  place  the  Joint  Chiefs  in  the  line  of 


command  is  to  invite  military  command  by  a  com- 
mittee, than  which  there  is  nothing  worse.  JCS 
should  issue  no  orders  whatever  in  peace  or  in  war. 

This  proposal  does  not  mean  that  JCS  should  be 
barred  from  making  plans  for  a  theater  of  war. 
It  certainly  should — and  with  great  thoroughness. 
Plans  by  which  new  weapons  and  tactics  can  be 
introduced  should  be  a  particular  function  of  JCS, 
but  this  function  should  be  a  service  it  provides  the 
theater  commander,  not  an  order  to  him.  More- 
over, when  a  theater  command  is  instituted,  JCS 
should  recommend  to  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary the  appointment  of  the  commander,  the  exact 
draft  of  his  mission  and  instructions  so  far  as  mili- 
tary content  is  concerned. 

Military  men  recognize  the  distinction  between 
staff  service  and  command,  and  they  know  the 
need  for  both.  If  the  two  become  confused,  dis- 
aster may  result.  The  prime  example  of  such 
confusion — the  one  military  men  like  to  cite — was 
on  the  German  side  at  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  in 
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The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  left  to  right:  General  Omar  Bradley,  chairman;  General  Hoyt  Vandenbc 
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ftii^ts  between  the  services,  so  he  can  give  the  President  clear-cut  recommendations 


the  first  World  War.  There,  the  confusion  of  line 
and  staff  functions  went  so  far  that  colonels  of  the 
great  German  general  staff  were  issuing  orders  to 
army  group  commanders  during  the  battle,  and  the 
resulting  confusion  probably  prevented  Germany 
from  winning  the  war  right  then  and  there. 

The  ablest  and  most  distinguished  men,  of  broad 
military  experience  and  nearing  the  age  of  retire- 
ment, should  constitute  the  membership  of  JCS. 
Subject  only  to  review  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
President  and  to  political  considerations  as  laid 
down  by  the  Security  Council,  JCS  should  prepare 
broad  strategic  plans  for  war.  In  time  of  peace 
JCS  should  work  out  the  manner  in  which  modern 
weapons  will  be  used  and  should  nominate  officers 
for  field  command.  These  are  vast  responsibilities, 
worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  greatest  officers, 
and  they  are  enough  to  keep  the  JCS  busy.  Except 
for  command  in  an  important  theater,  service  on 
JCS  should  be  the  highest  honor  to  which  an  of- 
ficer can  aspire. 


In  addition  to  confusion  of  functions  resulting 
from  combining  staff  and  line,  we  also  have  con- 
fusion of  titles;  for  the  commanding  officer  of  each 
service  is  now  called  its  chief  of  staff.  This  is  why 
our  senior  planning  body  is  called  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  But  functions  are  more  important  than 
titles.  The  important  point  is  that  our  senior  plan- 
ning body  is  now  made  up  of  commanding  officers. 
It  is  difficult  for  these  able  officers  to  keep  their 
staff  and  command  functions  separate  in  their 
minds  and  in  their  decisions.  The  members  of  our 
top  military  planning  body  should  be  free  from  all 
considerations  of  narrow  service  interest  if  they 
are  to  give  us  a  unitary  military  program. 

At  present,  they  cannot  operate  as  planners 
should.  The  fault,  as  I  have  said  repeatedly,  is  in 
the  system,  not  the  men.  We  should  proceed  a 
long  way  in  the  right  direction  if  we  separated  the 
functions  very  definitely  by  appointing  one  officer 
in  each  service  to  be  its  senior  commanding  officer 
and  another  officer  of  equal  distinction  to  serve 
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Force;  Admiral  William  Fechteler,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  General  J.  Lawton  Collins,  Army 
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on  JCS.  There  is  plenty  to  occupy  the  full  efforts 
of  both.  If  we  followed  this  plan,  the  members  of 
JCS  might  have  time  to  think. 

In  the  field,  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  units 
should  be  under  officers  of  their  own  services,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  co-ordinating  control  by  the  theater 
commander.  Their  traditions,  methods  of  fighting 
and  supplies  are  different — and  they  handle  them 
best  themselves.  Uniforms  should  continue  to  be 
distinctive.  This  is  important. 

Service  Traditions  Must  Not  Be  Lost 

There  should  never  be  so  complete  a  merger  that 
we  lose  the  traditions  of  a  fighting  Navy,  the  vigor- 
ous spirit  of  the  Air  Force,  the  pride  of  the  Army, 
which  bears  the  brunt  of  battle  on  the  ground.  We 
need  unification  ,at  the  top  in  planning,  and  in 
other  aspects,  but  not  in  the  appearance  of  all 
fighting  men.  It  would  be  well,  however,  if  all 
officers  of  the  JCS  organization  and  all  theater 
commanders  and  their  immediate  staffs  wore  a 
distinctive  uniform  indicating  that  they  are  not 
primarily  members  of  any  one  service.  The  field 
commander  of  a  theater  of  war,  just  as  members 
of  the  JCS,  has  moved  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single 
service.  As  commander  of  all  three,  he  should  not 
under  any  circumstances  report  to  the  command- 
ing officer  of  his  own  service  in  Washington.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  lose  sight  of  his  general  responsi- 
bility. He  should  report  only  to  the  Secretary  or 
to  the  President. 

Should  there  be  a  single  military  chief  in  Wash- 
ington commanding  all  the  forces  in  the  field? 
Should  there  be  a  man  in  uniform  under  the  Presi- 
dent— not  a  part  of  our  civilian  organization — in 
charge  of  every  man  in  uniform?  My  answer  is 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake,  and,  moreover,  public 
opinion  is  opposed  to  it.  A  military  commander  in 
Washington  would  be  far  more  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  proper  operations  of  a  theater  commander 
than  would  a  civilian  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
both  sorts  of  interference  are  dangerous. 

Co-ordination  of  effort  between  theaters  is  far 
more  political  and  economic  in  nature  than  it  is 
military.  Moreover,  the  distrust  of  the  idea  of  a 
single  military  man  commanding  all  men  in  uni- 
form is  deep-seated  and  has  a  valid  basis.  The  fact 
that  military  men  generally  subscribe  honestly  to 
the  principle  that  the  military  power  in  a  de- 
mocracy should  be  subordinate  to  the  civilian 
authority  should  not  blind  us  to  the  danger  that  an 
ambitious  and  ruthless  officer,  in  the  supreme  post 
of  command,  might  defy  the  regular  procedure  by 
which  our  democracy  functions.  We  confer  power 
of  this  magnitude  in  this  country  only  by  the  popu- 
lar election  of  a  President  who  is  commander  in 
chief.  There  is  no  need  for  us  to  depart  from  this 
sound  doctrine  in  order  to  have  an  effective  mili- 
tary organization  in  peace  or  in  war. 

We  are  a  powerful  country,  and  we  are  devoted 
to  peace.  We  can  maintain  peace  only  if  we  are 
strong,  so  strong  at  all  times  and  at  all  points,  so 
fully  in  accord  with  our  allies  of  the  free  world, 
that  no  enemy  will  dare  attack  us.  We  produce 
great  military  leaders.  In  the  last  war  we  had  men 
who  were  respected  for  their  wisdom  and  their  skill 
in  combat.  We  have  the  benefit  of  democracy, 
where  initiative  is  not  stifled  and  where  mutual 
trust  and  support  can  flourish. 

In  these  modern  days,  when  air,  sea  and  land 
forces  are  exceedingly  closely  interrelated,  we 
need  an  equally  modern  organization  for  inte- 
grating their  efforts.  We  made  one  step  in  this 
direction  when  the  Unification  Act  was  passed.  It 
is  time  we  took  another  step  in  the  same  direction. 
This  time  wc  should  ensure  that  we  have  fully 
effective  militurv  planning  at  the  top. 

It  is  essential  that  we  plan  along  these  lines  with 
wisdom,  for  on  the  effectiveness  with  which  we 
now  plan  our  future  security  will  rest.  If  we  fail 
now  to  plan  wisely,  we  may  not  plan  for  long  in 
any  way.  ^  ^  ^ 
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Here  is  an  airliner  so  different  you'll  be  eager  to  fly  on  it  again  and  again- 
fast,  dependable,  spacious  and  luxuriously  beautiful— the  world's  finest  airliner. 
Counseled  by  famous  industrial  designer  Henry  Dreyfuss, 
Lockheed  has  created  a  completely  new  interior  atmosphere  for  airliners 

catering  to  world  travelers  Vho  appreciate  non-stop  schedules. 

In  service  in  1953  between  America  and  Europe  on  KLM,  Air  France  and 

Trans-Canada  Air  Lines— will  also  span  the  world's  other  oceans  for  Air  India, 

AviANCA,  Braathens,  Iberia,  LAV,  Pakistan  Internationafand  Qantas. 

At^our  first  opportunity  insist  on  Super  Constellation  service. 


Q?^fi<S^ei  '^i«%'/5"/^iw.  is  the  longest,  largest,  finest  airliner  ever  built— with 
4  suprrbly  appointed  passenger  cabins,  a  luxurious  lounge,  galley  and  bar,  4 
lavatories,  crew's  quarters,  pilot's  cabin— all  air  conditioned.  Coinpartmentiza- 
tion  creates  a  solid  feeling  of  sturdiness  never  before  achieved  in  any  airliner. 
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^d//f ,^^ouT^  —Cabin  No.  3  is  far  the 
most  unique,  attractive  and  comfortable 
lounge  designed  for  any  airliner.  Variety 
of  seating  allows  privacy  for  4  couples 
or  mingling  of  groups  for  games 
or  bar  service. 
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'</,y?(7<'— Cabin  No.  4,  adjacent  to  the 
as  ample  space  for  several  attendants, 
quick  service.  Can  be  completely  cur- 
when  used  as  an  entrance  way. 


.y^i  'Qa^^i  —Cabin  No.  5  accents  the  feeling  of 
privacy  yet  offers  a  full  length  view  of  the  plane's 
beautiful  interior  witli  its  mahogany  paneling, 
simple  modern  lines  and  restful  color  harmony. 


cT^^^^ei^-  '^0^/'J/^,^Slfu^n  is  the  most  flexible 
airliner  evfei  built.  Converts  in  a  few  hours  from      ^ 
first  class  accommodatiqas  to  a  high  density 
tourist  transport  or  partial  cargo  carrier.  ,.— 
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You   could  call  Joe^s   hobby  photogrctpl 


THE  first  link  in  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  was, 
forged  when  Henry  O'Donnell,  magisterially  seated 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  handicapped  his  digestion  by 
examining  the  April,  1910,  report  card  of  his  son  Joe. 
Experience  should  have  taught  Henry  to  expect  little,  but 
nevertheless  he  was  disappointed.  He  put  down  the  ac- 
cusing piece  of  cardboard  and  glared  at  his  first-born,  his 
blood  pressure  rising  to  new  heights. 

"These  marks,"  he  observed,  "are  a  disgrace." 

Joe  looked  properly  downcast.  However,  being  a  boy 
who  liked  to  see  the  bright  side  of  things,  he  pointed  out 
that  he  had  received  a  grade  of  ninety  in  penmanship. 

Henry  snorted.  "I'm  talking  about  the  important  sub- 
jects!" he  roared.  Picking  up  the  card  again,  he  thumped 
it  with  his  other  hand  and  seized  on  the  worst  example. 
"Look  at  this — sixty  in  French!  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself.  You'll  end  up,"  he  predicted  confidently,  "dig- 
ging ditches." 

The  prospect,  promising  as  it  did  entire  freedom  from 
mental  toil,  did  not  seem  to  dismay  Joe. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  you,"  Henry  continued, 
his  tone  changing  gradually  to  a  plaintive  one.  "I've  tried 
to  make  you  see  the  importance  of  doing  well  in  school  and 
getting  a  decent  education — " 

But  the  magnitude  of  this  task,  and  the  unavoidable 
realization  that  Joe's  attitude  was  not  entirely  one  of  rapt 
attention,  decided  Henry  to  say  no  more  at  the  moment. 
"Something  has  got  to  be  done,"  he  announced  grimly.  "I'll 
think  about  it."  And  he  proceeded  to  carve  the  roast  pork 
while  the  rest  of  the  family  timidly  began  to  break  the 
silence. 

"Oh,  well,  it's  only  book  French,"  Miss  Julie  said  dis- 
paragingly. 

Henry  glared  at  his  plump  mother-in-law.  "Book 
French  or  not,"  he  said,  "he's  got  to  learn  it." 

"You  can  take  a  horse  to  water — " 

Henry's  look  stopped  her  cold  in  the  middle  of  the 
proverb.  However,  the  matter  did  not  rest  there.  Before 
dinner  had  ended,  Henry's  fertile  mind  proposed  a  solu- 
tion. It  seemed  to  him,  possibly  under  the  mellowing  in- 
fluence of  an  excellent  meal,  that  perhaps  a  system  of 
rewards  might  work  better  with  Joe  than  threats  and  pun- 
ishments had. 

"Joe,"  he  began. 

"Yes,  Papa." 

"I've  decided  to  make  you  an  offer.  You  bring  your 
French  mark  up  to  seventy  on  your  next  report  card  and 
I'll  give  you  something  as  a  reward  for  the  effort.  Not,"  he 
explained,  "for  getting  the  marks.  You're  big  enough  to 
realize  the  importance  of  that  yourself.  But  to  encourage 
you  to  do  a  little  hard  work.  And  whatever  I  give  you,  you 
can  keep  as  long  as  your  marks  don't  go  down  again." 

Joe  brightened.   "A  twenty-two  rifle?"  he  suggested. 

"Well — "  Henry  said,  hesitatingly,  as  his  wife  Aimette 
turned  pale. 

"A  rifle?"  Miss  Julie  inquired.  "My  heavenly  fathers! 
Henry,  you  can't  think  of  giving  that  boy  a  gun!  Why,  that 
oldest  boy  of  Mrs.  What's-her-name  on  Cannon  Street  had 
a  gun,  and  he  was  shooting  at  the  pigeons  in  the  tree  in  the 
back  yard,  and  the  bullet  went  through  the  window  of  the 
Kennedy's  kitchen  and  just  missed  the  cook.  She  burned 
the  biscuits  and  had  the  rice  all  gummy  for  a  week  after- 
ward." 

Joe's  mother  protested,  too.  She  insisted  that  bringing 
a  rifle  into  the  house  would  mean  the  end  of  her  peace  of 
mind  for  all  time. 

Not  because  he  paid  any  attention  to  their  disapproval, 
but  because  he  himself  did  not  like  the  idea  of  Joe's  having 
a  rifle,  Henry  shook  his  head. 

"Another  year  or  two,  Joe,"  he  said,  "and  you'll  be  more 
responsible — I  hope.    Then,  if  your  schoolwork  is  good. 


Henry   did   not  see  Joe,   nor  hear   the   click   of   the 
camera  as  Joe  succumbed  to  irresistible  temptation 
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r-to  be  more  accurate — you  could  call  it  blackmail 


SOD 


„j(ye*ll  discuss  this  matter  of  a  rifle. 
j      Tiis  time  it  will  have  to  be  something 

Ise.    But  it  will  be  a  good  present. 

foull  find  it  worth  while."  .  .  . 
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A  month  later,  Henry  faced  the 
iroblem  of  what  to  give  Joe.  For 
oe,  by  fair  or  foul  means,  had  raised 
lis   French    grade    to    seventy — not 

staggering  feat  of  scholarship  but, 
:ompared  to  previous  accomplish- 
nents,  it  was  reasonably  satisfying 
0  his  father. 

There's  not  a  boy  in  Charleston  or 
all  of  South  Carolina,  Henry 
bought,  who  has  more  things  than 
oe.  He  has  a  pony,  his  bicycle,  the 
owboat,  all  kinds  of  baseball  and 
ootball  equipment.  He  even  has  a 
buntain  pen. 

Henry  pondered  the  problem.  It 
was  true  that  Joe  had  shown  some  in- 
terest in  learning  to  play  the  drum. 
But  Henry  had  already  suffered 
enough  from  the  bugle  Joe  had 
bought  in  an  ill-advised  moment. 
Even  now  the  mere  memory  of  Joe's 
croupy  search  for  the  correct  tones 
of  reveille  could  make  Henry  wince. 
No,  a  drum  would  not  do. 

In  the  field  of  science,  there  was,  of, 
course,  the  possibility  of  a  telescope, 
certainly  a  nice,  quiet  sort  of  instru- 
ment. But  there  were  two  things 
against  it.  One  was  the  recollection 
of  Charlie  Desfontaines,  the  town's 
amateur  astronomer,  who  had  be- 
come a  fanatic  on  celestial  phenom- 
ena, and  the  other  was  the  suspicion, 
verging  on  certainty,  that  a  telescope 
in  Joe's  possession  would  be  the  oc- 
casion of  too  many  invasions  of  neigh- 
borhood privacy. 

A  systematic  thinker,  Henry  con- 
tinued speculating  on  optics.  A  mi- 
croscope would  not  be  sufficiently 
dramatic  for  Joe,  whose  temperament 
craved  telling  results.  A  magnifying 
glass  was  too  trifling  and  might  easily 
be  a  source  of  arson. 

A  camera:  that  was  it!  Henry  did 
not  take  an  instant  to  confirm  this  in- 
spiration. A  camera  was  not  danger- 
ous; a  camera  was  eminently  silent.  It 
certainly  would  be  hard,  even  for  a 
boy  of  Joe's  talents,  to  get  into  trou- 
ble with  a  camera.  Furthermore,  the 
addition  of  a  developing  and  printing 
outfit  might  very  possibly  arouse  Joe's 
interest  in  the  marvels  of  chemistry. 

HOWEVER  much  he  would  have 
preferred  a  rifle,  Joe  accepted 
the  little  box  camera  and  printing 
outfit  with  enthusiasm.  But  he  ac- 
cepted the  accompanying  lecture  less 
gladly. 

"Now  don't  go  snapping  that  at 
everything  you  see,"  Henry  instructed 
him.  "Remember,  film  costs  money. 
Make  every  picture  count.  Mr.  White 
says  you'd  better  let  him  do  the  de- 
veloping at  first,  and  you  can  do  the 
printing  yourself.  Don't  waste  the 
photographic  paper,  either,  or  the  de- 
Collier's  for  December  27,  1952 


veloper  or  whatever  it's  called.  Are 
you  listening  to  me,  Joe,  or  not?  And 
don't  get  into  the  habit  of  snapping 
that  lever.  You'll  do  that  sometime 
when  the  camera's  full  of  film." 

As  Joe,  all  promises,  hurried  off  to 
experiment  with  his  new  treasure, 
Henry  turned  to  Annette  and  Miss 
Julie.  He  beamed  with  satisfaction. 

"Well,  you  see  I  took  your  advice 
about  the  rifle,"  he  said.  "A  camera 
is  certainly  the  perfect  solution.  I'd 
like  to  see  him  get  himself  into  trou- 
ble with  that." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  Miss  Julie 
said.  "I  wouldn't  be  too  sure.  There's 
that  daguerreotype  that  Sister  Tessie's 
made  all  the  fuss  about.  That  was  a 
picture  that  made  trouble,  all  right." 

But  Henry  did  not  comment.  He 
did  not  point  out  that  the  six-year-old 
feud  between  Miss  Julie  and  her  pep- 
pery sister  over  the  possession  of  the 
portrait  of  their  father  and  mother 
was  not  due  to  the  photograph  but  to 
the  bad  dispositions  of  the  two  ladies. 
Experience  had  taught  him  that  such 
frankness  was  never  welcomed. 

"Anyway,"  Miss  Julie  went  on, 
prophetically,  "that  boy  is  liable  to 
get  into  trouble  with  anything." 

HAD  Henry  been  able  to  observe 
Joe's  first  photographic  feats,  he 
would  have  been  pleased  at  their  in- 
nocence. Proceeding  with  the  uncon- 
trolled enthusiasm  of  the  beginner, 
Joe  had  taken  snapshots  of  the  house, 
of  the  pony  and  the  cat,  of  the  view 
from  the  back  piazza  and  the  vista 
from  the  front  windows,  of  his  broth- 
ers and  sister,  of  his  mother  and  of 
Miss  Julie,  who  despite  her  disap- 
proval of  the  new  toy  had  yielded  to 
vanity  and  posed  stiffly  in  the  garden. 
There  being  but  one  more  film  left  of 
the  two  original  rolls,  Joe  hastily 
snapped  another  view  of  the  house 
for  luck  and  rushed  off  to  the  optical 
shop  to  have  his  film  developed. 

He  learned  that  developing  would 
entail  a  wait  of  two  days.  Like  a 
hunter  with  spent  ammunition,  Joe 
was  just  beginning  to  realize  the 
plentifulness  of  game.  He  had  not 
photographed  the  harbor,  the  cathe- 
dral, the  market,  the  lumberyard,  or 
exploited  any  of  the  thousand  and 
one  possibilities  which  suddenly  re- 
veal themselves  for  the  first  time  to 
the  owner  of  a  camera.  He  must  have 
more  film.  But  he  had  no  money,  and 
he  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  his  fa- 
ther would  not  care  to  pay  immedi- 
ately for  the  said  film  when  Joe  had 
used  up  the  first  two  rolls  in  an  hour. 

His  mother  proved  unsympathetic 
to  his  request  for  more  photographic 
materials.  Without  high  hopes,  Joe 
tried  his  grandmother. 

"Forty  cents  a  roll  for  that  isin- 
glass!" Miss  Julie  exclaimed  when 
she  was  informed  of  the  current  price 
of  film.  "My  heavenly  fathers!  Better 
buy  two,"  she  said  with  pointed  sar- 


NewGreaselessWayto 
Keep  Hair  Neat  All  Day 


<<V-7''— new  grooming  discovery  now 

in  Vitalis  Hair  Tonic— outdates  messy  oils. 

Keeps  your  hair  neat  all  day  without 

gummy  film  or  matted-down  look. 


Not  an  animal,  vegetable 
or  mineral  oil 

[f  you  object  to  over-oily  hair  tonics,  as 
most  men  do,  here's  good  news.  Now  you 
can  keep  hair  in  place  and  easy  to  manage 
— yet  avoid  that  gummy,  "oil-slick"  look. 

The  secret  is  a  completely  new  kind  of 
grooming  agent — introduced  to  you  in 
new  finer  Vitalis  Hair  Tonic. 

Called  "V-7,"  it  is  not  an  animal,  veg- 
etable or  mineral  oil.  In  fact,  "V-7"  was 
developed  in  the  laboratory  especially  to 
overcome  the  messiness  and  other  disad- 
vantages of  greasy  oils. 

Make  this  easy  test 


PUT  «'»^:;irt  1- 
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Feels  tingling  good  — 
routs  flaky  dandruff 

In  addition  to  good  grooming,  new  Vitalis 
gives  you  a  combination  of  active  ingredi- 
ents found  in  no  other  leading  hair  tonic. 
Massaged  briskly  onto  scalp  in  the  fa- 
mous "60-Second  Workout,"  new  finer 
Vitalis  feels  tingling  good  ...  far  more 
refreshing  than  any  cream  or  oil  dressing. 
What's  more,  Vitalis  routs  dandruff  flakes 
.  .  .  helps  you  avoid  that  embarrassing 
"snow"  on  your  collar. 

Outgrooms  any  other  hair  tonic 
—or  double  your  money  back 

We  think  you'll  find  new  Vitalis  with  "V-7" 
the  finest  hair  tonic  you  ever  used.  If  you 
don't  agree,  return  empty  bottle  to  Bristol- 
Myers.  630  5th  Ave..  New  York  20.  N.  Y. 
and  get  dot4ble  your  money  back.  (Offer 
expires  April  30,  1953.) 


Even  if  you  are  satisfied  with  your  present 
hair  tonic,  we  think  you'll  be  pleasantly 
surprised  the  very  first  time  you  use  new 
finer  Vitalis  containing  "V-7": 

1.  Hair  stays  neat,  natural-looking.  No 
heavy  greasy  look. 

2.  No  gummy  film  or  "matting  down." 

You  can  easily  prove  these  facts  for 
yourself.  Just  apply  the  tonic  you  are  now 
using  to  one  side  of  your  head — new  finer 
Vitalis  to  the  other.  See  if  you  don't  agree 
that  the  Vitalis  side  looks  far  better. 
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Product  of  Bristol-Myers 
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Gift  Horses 

By  THE  BERENSTAINS 


The  handsome   lighter  from 
the  guy  you  sent  a  nickel  card 


The  what-is-it  sent  by  Aunt 
Martha.  Make  a  note  to  give 
it  back  to  her  in  five  years 


It's  the  thought  that  counts 


The  nickel  card  from  the  guy 
you  sent  a  handsome  lighter 


The  what-is-it  sent  by  Aunt 
Martha.  You  recall  giving  the 
thing   to   her   five   years   ago 


It's  the  thought  that  counts 


From  Al,  Joe  and  the  rest  of  the 
Wednesday-night    bowling    club 


casm.  "One  might  make  you  sick.  Why 
don't  you  draw  the  things  you  want  to 
make  pictures  of?" 

It  was  perhaps  well  that  Miss  Julie 
was  hard  of  hearing,  or  she  might  have 
been  upset  by  Joe's  muttered  rejoinder. 

Casting  around  for  all  possible 
sources  of  income,  Joe  thought  of  the 
lead  drainpipe  from  the  kitchen  sink. 
A  length  cut  off  where  he  hoped  it 
would  not  be  noticed  too  soon  yielded 
only  fifteen  cents  after  a  long  walk  to 
the  junkman's,  and  Joe  began  to  regret 
his  hasty  decision  to  tamper  with  the 
plumbing.  Short  of  stealing,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  practical  way  of  get- 
ting another  quarter.  The  more  he 
thought  of  it,  the  more  certain  Joe  be- 
came that  a  week  end  without  film 
would  be  unendurable.  As  a  last  resort, 
he  determined  to  try  impressing  his 
father. 

Thus,  on  his  return  home  for  supper, 
Henry  found  Joe  seated  on  the  front 
steps  poring  industriously  over  his 
French  textbook.  Joe  looked  up  and 
greeted  him  in  what  they  both  took  to 
be  French. 

"Well,  well!"  Henry  said,  gratified 
at  this  new  zeal.  "Studying  your 
French,  eh?" 

"Void  mon  livre,"  Joe  said,  holding 
up  the  book. 

"And  how  did  the  picture-taking  go?" 

"Fine,"  Joe  said.  "I  took  the  films 
to  White's." 

"Good.  I'll  be  anxious  to  see  how 
they  turn  out." 

Disappointed  at  his  father's  failure  to 
offer  more  film,  Joe  remained  where  he 
was.  He  had  to  be  called  twice  to  sup- 
per, and  when  he  reluctantly  entered 
the  dining  room  he  was  still  reading  the 
French  textbook  as  he  walked.  He  left 
it  dramatically  open  on  the  sideboard. 

"Merci  beaucoup,"  he  said  when  his 
plate  was  passed.    "Oeufs,  eh?" 

Henry  beamed.  He  felt  that  his  ex- 
periment in  encouraging  Joe  was  begin- 
ning to  pay.  "That's  fine,  my  son,"  he 
said.   "Fine." 

"Tout  ce  qui-  brille  n'est  pas  de  I'or," 
Miss  Julie  said  with  her  best  New  Or- 
leans accent.  "All  is  not  gold  that 
glitters." 

Henry  looked  at  her  disapprovingly. 
"Don't  discourage  the  child,"  he  said 
gruffly.   "You  keep  it  up,  Joe." 

AFTER  supper  Joe  picked  up  the 
French  book  from  the  sideboard 
and  sat  in  the  living  room  to  con  it. 

"That's  the  way,"  Henry  said  when 
he  found  his  son  deep  in  study.  "I'm 
certainly  glad  to  see  you  getting  right 
after  that  French." 

"Oui,  inon  pere,"  Joe  said.  "Ah — do 
you  think  you  could  let  me  have  the 
money  for  another  roll  of  film?  I'd  like 
to  take  some  more  pictures  tomorrow." 

Henry  sighed,  but  he  counted  out 
forty  cents.  "Now  this  will  have  to  be 
the  last  for  a  while,"  he  remarked.  But 
he  thought  the  expense  worth  while.  It 
was  keeping  Joe  out  of  trouble,  and 
that  was  something.  .  .  . 

On  Saturday  morning  Joe  ran  to 
White's  for  the  new  film.  On  his  return, 
he  invested  the  fifteen  cents  received 
for  the  drainpipe  in  a  small  pack  of 
cigarettes  and  two  chocolate  bars,  the 
second  of  which  he  finished  just  as  he 
reached  home.  Tossing  the  tin-foil 
wrapper  in  the  gutter  right  in  front  of 
the  house,  he  went  indoors,  loaded  his 
camera,  and  came  out  again  almost  on 
the  heels  of  Miss  Julie,  who  was  out 
for  a  window-shopping  tour. 

Now,  one  of  Miss  Julie's  confirmed 
habits  was  collecting  bits  of  tin  foil, 
which  she  rolled  into  balls  and  sold  by 


weight  from  time  to  time.  Spying  til 
piece  Joe  had  tossed  into  the  gutter,  slf 
bent  over  to  pick  it  up. 

Unable  to  resist  this  candid  shot,  Jcl 
pointed  his  camera,  snapped  it  and  prJ 
ceeded  on  his  way.  He  took  seven! 
more  snapshots,  the  subjects  being 
laundry  wagon,  the  harbor,  a  mule  teai 
and  dray,  the  yacht  club  and  finally  on| 
of  the  cannon  on  the  Battery.  Then 
paid  another  visit  to  White's  Optic^ 
Shop  and  left  the  film. 

It  was  becoming  obvious  to  Joe  tha 
this  was  going  to  be  an  expensive  anJ 
therefore    limited    pleasure.     Discouil 
aged,  he  put  his  camera  carefully  awa| 
and  spent  the  week  end  in  a  fever 
impatience   soothed   only   by   tobaccol 
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MR.  WHITE,  when  he  gave  Joe  hi 
first  developed  negatives,  wa 
sympathetic.  "Trouble  is,"  he  ex 
plained,  "you  had  some  of  thesi 
pointed  at  the  light.  This  was  a  doublti 
exposure,  because  you  forgot  to  tun 
the  winder.  You  had  your  hand  ovei 
the  lens  here.  This  one  was  too  close 
and  it's  blurred.  You  read  that  sheet  ol  * 
directions  again  and  you'll  do  better.' 
Joe  was  disappointed,  and  he  dreadec 
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say.    But  at  least  there  would  be  the 
fun  of  printing  the  pictures.    He  hur- 
ried home,  drew  the  blinds  and  window 
shades  in  the  bathroom,  and,  after  some  tiolovi 
disasters,    succeeded    in    making    his   illiisjrai 
prints  without  too  much  chemical  dam-Jjd 
age  to  the  bathtub. 

He  had  to  admit  that  the  results  werejiiti  «ip 
hardly  impressive.  The  picture  of  Miss    live 
Julie  on  the  piazza  was  quite  unlike 
her,  the  cat  was  a  fuzzy  blob,  the  vari- 
ous  views  were   heavily   crossed  with 
black  shadows.    Only  two  prints  came^Hsaid 
out  sharp  and  distinct:  the  double  ex- 
posure  which    incredibly    showed    the§it 
mule  team  pulling  the  dray  through  the 
waters  of  the  Cooper  River,  and  the  ac 
tion  photograph  of  Miss  Julie  bending 
over  to  gather  the  tin  foil,  a  superbly 
grotesque  rear  view. 

Although  he  was  ashamed  to  show 
the  poor  results  of  all  this  trouble  and 
expense  to  his  father,  he  found  Henry 
very  understanding.  "Remember  you're 
learning  to  do  something  new,"  Henry 
said,  "and  that  you've  got  to  be  patient. 
This  one  looks  fine  and  sharp,  even  if 
it  does  have  two  pictures  on  the  same 
film.   And  this — " 

He  stared  at  the  picture  of  Miss  Julie 
gathering  the  tin  foil,  and  then  he  burst 
into  delighted  laughter.  The  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  stared  at  his 
mother-in-law's  pose. 

"Let  me  have  that,"  he  said.  "It'll 
cheer  me  up  when  I'm  feeling  low.  And 
here's  forty  cents  for  another  roll  of 
film.  You've  earned  it.  By  the  way, 
Joe,  don't  ever  let  your  grandmother 
know  about  that  picture.  Dignity  is 
sacred  to  most  people,  you  know." 

Putting  the  picture  in  his  pocketbook, 
he  left  his  puzzled  son  to  wonder  over 
the  unpredictability  of  parents.  When 
Joe  had  got  over  that  wonderment,  he 
printed  another  copy  of  the  amazing 
snapshot.  It  might  make  other  people 
laugh,  too. 

On  the  assumption  that  Mr.  White 
might  be  interested  in  seeing  his  first 
prints,  he  took  them  with  him  as  he 
went  with  his  camera  to  buy  more  film. 
He  was  pleased  that  Mr.  White  laughed 
just  as  uproariously  as  Henry  had  at  the 
picture  of  Miss  Julie. 

Having  enjoyed  Mr.  White's  laugh- 
ter enough,  he  loaded  his  camera  and 
left  the  store.  And,  on  lower  King 
Street,  he  encountered  his  grandmoth- 
er's redoubtable  sister.  Miss  Tessie. 

"Hello,  Aunt  Tessie,"  Joe  said. 
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Miss  Tessie  looked  him  up  and  down, 
ello  is  for  sailors!"  she  snapped. 
ow  many  times  do  I  have  to  tell  you 

t?" 

*Tm  sorry,"  Joe  said  humbly.  He 
rformed  the  correct  greeting.  "I've 
t  a  new  camera,"  he  said,  proudly 
Iding  it  out. 

Hoo!"  Miss  Tessie  said,  drawing  her 
,,     llin  little  body  and  pulling  down  her 
'^^  IS  in  a  way  that  indicated  unlimited 
ntempt  for  both  Joe  and  his  camera, 
'our  great-uncle  Willie,"  she  told  him, 
ferring  to  her  deceased  husband,  "was 
fine  photographer.  I  hope  you'll  do  as 
11  as  he  did."   But  Miss  Jessie's  tone 
dicated  that  she  had  little  expectation 
ever  seeing  this  happen.    Joe  was, 
iturally,  piqued. 

"I  can  take  good  pictures,"  he  de- 
ared.    "And  1  do  my  own  printing. 
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He  showed  her  the  only  clear  prints 


'"wl  ;  had  made,  those  of  the  amphibian 
lo  III  ay  and  of  Miss  Julie  at  her  avocation. 
iidof  "Hoo!"  Miss  Tessie  said  again.  "Two 
Mclffl  ctures  on  one  plate.  That's  not  good 
siieei  cture-taking.  And  what's  this?" 
bettei 

tei  1HE  was  looking  with  unfeigned  in- 
'*oii  7  terest  at  the  snapshot  of  Miss  Julie 
'I'ftI  snding.  For  almost  the  first  time,  Joe 
H'tu  eard  his  dour  great-aunt  actually 
l»  ugh.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  there 
''SOU  as  no  love  lost  between  Miss  Tessie 
'"8  l  id  his  grandmother,  but  he  hadn't  ex- 
al daiHected  this  reaction. 

'Why,  that's  rich,"  Miss  Tessie  de- 
wilared,  wiping  her  eyes.    "Joe,  I'd  like 
iifMl^  have  that  picture." 

Joe  hesitated.  "1 — I  don't  know  if 
ought  to  give  it  to  anyone." 
"I'll  give  you  fifty  cents  for  it,"  Miss 
essie  said,  still  giggling.  "And  if  you 
WeeJjome  up  to  the  house,  I'll  cook  you 
jme  banana  fritters.  I  just  got  some 
ice  ripe  bananas." 

"I'd   like  some  fritters,  but  I  don't 
now  if  1  ought  to  take  money  for  the 
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picture,"  said  Joe,  who  even  at  thirteen 
was  something  of  a  psychologist. 

Miss  Tessie  was  quite  poor  and  there- 
fore was  sensitive  about  money.  "In- 
deed!" she  said.  "I  suppose  my  money's 
not  good  enough  for  you,  is  that  it?" 
She  took  out  her  purse  and  emptied  it 
of  change.  "Here,"  she  said,  "give  me 
that  picture,  and  now  you  come  on  and 
I'll  cook  those  fritters  for  you." 

WHEN  Joe  left  Miss  Tessie's  apart- 
ment he  was  richer  by  67  cents, 
comfortably  full  of  banana  fritters,  and 
had  in  his  camera  a  photograph  of  Miss 
Tessie  on  her  piazza,  standing  very 
prim  and  erect,  with  a  slight  scowl  be- 
cause of  the  sunshine.  He  had  taken 
the  picture  at  a  good  distance  to  make 
sure  it  came  out  crisp  and  clear,  for 
Miss  Tessie  was  very  vain  and  exacting. 
On  the  way  home  his  newly  awakened 
aesthetic  sense  moved  him  to  take  a  pic- 
ture of  a  tall,  graceful  sycamore. 

Unfortunately,  as  he  discovered  when 
he  got  the  developed  film,  he  had  again 
neglected  to  turn  the  winder.  As  nearly 
as  he  could  tell  from  the  film.  Miss 
Tessie  was  shown  against  a  clear  back- 
ground, standing  directly  on  top  of  the 
sycamore.  Curious  to  see  how  the  pic- 
ture would  look,  Joe  proceeded  to  print 
it.   The  result  was  gratifyingly  absurd. 

His  father  was  even  more  delighted 
than  he  had  been  with  the  picture  of 
Miss  Julie  reaching  for  the  tin  foil.  "I 
knew  that  old  tiger  would  contradict 
even  the  law  of  gravity,"  he  chortled. 
"Joe,  she'd  jump  right  down  your  throat 
if  she  could  see  this.  You'd  better  think 
of  some  excuse  for  not  showing  it  to 
her.  And  don't  show  it  to  anyone  else. 
Dignity  is  one  of  the  few  things  the 
poor  old  soul  has  left.  You  wouldn't 
want  to  hurt  her  feelings.  Better  give 
me  that  picture." 

Joe  willingly  handed  it  over.  He  did 
not  receive  any  money  this  time,  but  he 
was    beginning    to    see    a    light.     He 
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promptly  prepared  a  dupli- 
cate and  showed  it  to  Miss 
Julie. 

Miss  Julie  was  at  first  puz- 
zled, but  when  she  under- 
stood, she  too  laughed  until 
the  tears  came.  "Tessie  up 
a  tree!"  she  crowed  delight- 
edly. "Oh,  my  heavenly  fa- 
thers!" She  took  off  her 
gold-rimmed  spectacles  and 
wiped  them.  "You  give  me 
that  picture,  like  a  good 
boy,"  she  suggested. 

"But — "  Joe  said. 

"She'll  never  know,"  Miss 
Julie  said,  quite  unconscious 
of  the  fact  that  her  own  pic- 
ture in  an  undignified  situ- 
ation had  been  sold  to  the 
opposition.  "Look  here, 
Joe.  You  give  me  that  snap- 
shot and  I'll  buy  you  an- 
other roll  of  film." 

With  a  show  of  unwilling- 
ness, Joe  held  out  the  print. 
"FUm  is  forty  cents,"  he  re- 
minded the  old  lady. 

Miss    Julie    winced,    for, 
with  all  her  amiable  charac- 
teristics, she  was  thrifty  to  a  degree. 
But  this  time  thrift  lost. 

"I've  got  to  have  that  picture,"  she 
murmuped.  "I  wouldn't  want  such  a 
comic  valentine  of  me  own  sister  to  fall 
into  the  wrong  hands."  Despite  her 
pain  at  parting  with  forty  cents,  she 
chuckled  as  she  thrust  the  snapshot  into 
the  pocket  of  her  apron.  "Now,"  she 
remarked  "it's  out  of  harm's  way."  Andl 
she  winked  at  nobody  in  particular. 

THOUGH  financially  successful  to 
an  undreamed-of  extent,  Joe  was 
disturbed.  He  knew  that  his  Aunt  Tessie 
would  want  to  see  that  photograph  of 
herself  and  that  she  would  not  accept 
any  explanations.  If  he  showed  it  to  her 
as  it  was,  she  would  be  sure  to  kick  up  a 
row.  And  Miss  Tessie  when  ready  to 
kick  up  a  row  was  an  opponent  no  mere 
boy  of  thirteen  could  face  without  mis- 
givings. He  decided  to  consult  Mr. 
White. 

The  optician  held  the  negative  to  the 
light  and  scanned  it  with  an  expert  eye. 
Once  more  he  laughed  in  appreciation. 

"Miss  Tessie  Gerard!"  he  exclaimed. 
"That's  right,  she's  your  mother's  aunt, 
isn't  she?  Well,  you'd  better  not  show 
her  this,  my  boy."  He  looked  at  Joe  ap- 
praisingly.  "I'll  never  forget  the  time 
my  clerk  made  a  mistake  in  the  frames 
for  her  eyeglasses.  The  poor  fellow 
hasn't  got  over  it  yet.  Joe,  my  boy, 
you've  got  the  equivalent  of  a  large 
chunk  of  dynamite  there." 

"She'll  want  to  see  the  picture,"  Joe 
said  uneasily,  "and  gosh,  if  she  does, 
she'll  think  I  did  it  on  purpose  to  make 
fun  of  her.   Can  you  fix  it  some  way?" 

Mr.  White  considered.  "Tell  you 
what,"  he  said.  "Suppose,  just  as  an  ex- 
periment, we  cut  out  the  tree  part,  trim 
the  film  down  and  enlarge  the  part  that 
shows  your  aunt?  She  won't  know  the 
difference." 

"I  didn't  know  you  could  do  that," 
Joe  said. 

"Oh,  sure,  you  can  do  all  sorts  of 
tricks  with  film  if  you  want  to  take  the 
trouble,"  Mr.  White  said,  with  the  sat- 
isfaction of  a  master  imparting  his  lore. 
"Now,  this  one  may  give  us  a  little 
trouble.  You  see,  there's  nothing  under 
her  feet.  We'll  have  to  touch  that  up  to 
look  like  a  floor  of  some  kind.  Have 
you  got  any  pictures  with  a  piazza  floor 
in  them?" 

There  was  one  of  the  cat,  Joe  remem- 
bered, in  which  only  the  floor  had  come 
out  clear  and  sharp.    Mr.  White  sent 
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You've  got  to  buy  an  electric  train, 

A  model  plane,  a  model  crane 
And  cowboy  boots?    Before  you're  through 

There's  a  punching  bag  and  a  dump  truck, 
too, 
With  a  quacking  duck  and  a  Teddy  bear. 

So  you  think  Christmas  gets  in  your  hair; 
You  really  think  you're  getting  the  works? 

Relax,  my  friends,  and  think  of  the  clerks! 


A  few  days  more  and  it'll  all  be  over. 

Stores  and  parents  will  be  in  clover. 
The  din  and  crowding  will  cease  again. 

Ah,  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men ! 
Cone  with  his  beard  will  be  Santa  Glaus, 

Finished  with  shaking  those  candied  paws. 
But  tiU  it's  past,  you  must  agree 

That  Toyland's  where  you  have  to  be! 

— MARGARET    FISHBACK 


sunlight,  too.  You  could 
even  take  indoor  pictures  on 
such  a  morning. 

Passing  through  the  hall 
on  the  way  downstairs  with 
his  camera,  he  glanced  into 
his  parents'  bedroom.  Henry 
O'Donnell,  in  his  white 
nainsook  nightshirt,  was 
preparing  to  shave  at  the 
open  window.  A  vagrant  ir- 
ritation of  the  skin  on  his 
thigh  moved  him  to  lift  the 
corner  of  the  nightshirt  and 
scratch.  He  did  not  see  Joe, 
nor  hear  the  click  of  the 
camera  as  Joe  succumbed  to 
irresistible  temptation,  nor 
Joe's  rapid  footsteps  de- 
scending the  stairs. 
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him  to  fetch  it.  Then,  with  the  scissors 
and  a  bit  of  cement,  Mr.  White  soon 
had  the  negative  ready  and  slipped  it 
into  the  enlarger.  The  result  was  a  neat 
print  of  Miss  Tessie  firmly  planted  on 
what  looked  just  like  her  own  piazza. 

"Gee,  that's  great!"  Joe  said. 

Mr.  White  shrugged  modestly.  "I'll 
charge  you  ten  cents  for  the  materials," 
he  said,  "and  throw  in  the  work  free. 
Now  you  take  good  care  of  that  nega- 
tive. I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  your 
aunt  would  like  a  number  of  prints.  If 
she  does  I'll  enlarge  them  for  you." 

Mr.  White  proved  a  good  prophet. 
Miss  Tessie  was  delighted  with  her  pic- 
ture and,  being  not  a  trifle  vain,  she 
stared  at  it  for  some  time  in  admiring 
silence. 

"Sister  Emma  and  Sister  Josephine 
would  like  to  have  that,"  she  predicted 
confidently.  "You  make  me  a  couple 
more  of  those  prints,  Joe,  and  I'll  give 
you  a  quarter  for  your  trouble  and  cook 
you  some  more  fritters."  .  .  . 

It  was  going  to  be  a  good  Saturday, 
Joe  thought.  He  had  two  fresh  rolls  of 
film,  some  change  to  spare  and  unlim- 
ited possibilities.  There  was  good  strong 


AS  SOON  as  he  had 
downed  his  breakfast, 
Joe  went  forth  in  high  spir- 
its. The  cook  next  door  was 
picking  up  chips.  Boldly  he 
pointed  the  camera  at  her. 
The  cook  in  question,  a 
large,  rawboned  country- 
woman, did  not  take  kindly 
to  having  any  sort  of  voodoo  practiced 
upon  her.  She  seized  a  large  chunk  of 
wood  and  held  it  like  Jove  with  his 
thunderbolt. 

"Don't  you  point  no  t'ing  at  me!"  she 
roared.  Then,  letting  go  of  the  pine 
block,  she  rushed  screaming  into  the 
house. 

Joe,  having  escaped  the  missile,  dis- 
missed the  affair  from  his  mind  and 
proceeded  on  his  way. 

Cutting  across  town,  he  emerged  on 
a  very  questionable  street  on  the  east 
side  of  the  city  and  there,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, saw  that  most  dignified  citizen. 
Colonel  Vandyck,  who,  it  must  be 
clearly  explained,  had  also  been  seeking 
a  short  cut.  Attributing  the  colonel's 
roars  of  protest  to  mere  eccentricity, 
Joe  took  his  picture  directly  in  front  of 
a  notorious  establishment  and  hur- 
ried on.  .  .  . 

Ten  minutes  later,  as  Henry  O'Don- 
nell was  settling  himself  in  his  chair  in 
the  office,  Colonel  Vandyck  was  an- 
nounced. The  colonel  was  cold  to  Hen- 
ry's greetings  and  came  right  to  the 
point. 

"Sir,"  he  said,   "that  boy  of  yours 
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had  the  cheek  to  take  a  picture  of  me 
in  front  of  a  notorious  house  on  Bender 
Street.    I  need  not  explain  that  I  was 
going  through  that  street  merely  as  a| 
short  cut." 

"I'm  sure  that  Joe  meant  no  harm," 
Henry  said,  but  he  was  not  so  sure. 
He  remembered  those  pictures  of  Miss 
Julie  and  Miss  Tessie  in  his  pocket- 
book. 

"I  must  ask  you  to  destroy  that  film 
before — before  it  can  be  seen  by  oth- 
ers," the  colonel  said. 

"I'll  take  care  of  it,  Colonel,"  Henry 
assured  him. 

The  colonel  appeared  mollified. 
"Ah,"  he  said.  "I  have  confided  in  you 
about  my  being  in — in  that  particular 
location.    A  mere  chance." 

"I'll  say  nothing  about  it.  Colonel," 
Henry  promised. 

He  could  not  help  smiling  as  he  sat 
down  and  began  to  look  at  the  papers 
on  his  desk. 

Not  five  minutes  later  the  office  boy 
announced  Mr.  Foster,  the  O'Donnells' 
next-door  neighbor.  Mr.  Foster,  too, 
was  indignant. 

"Mr.  O'Donnell,"  he  said  angrily, 
"that  boy  of  yours  has  deprived  us  of 
our  cook.  He  pointed  a  camera  at  her 
as  nearly  as  we  can  make  out,  and  she 
was  convinced  it  was  some  kind  of 
conjure  or  voodoo  and  has  gone."  Mr. 
Foster  glared.  "She  will  be  hard  to  re- 
place." 

Henry  made  profuse  apologies  and 
promised  to  speak  firmly  to  his  erring 
son.  He  was  beginning  to  lose  faith 
in  the  harmlessness  of  that  camera. 


AS  JOE,  on  his  way  home  from  a  suc- 
.  cessful  morning,  passed  the  gate  of 
City  Hall  Park,  he  was  down  to  his  last 
exposure.  Casually  glancing  in  at  the 
statue  of  William  Pitt  in  his  anachro- 
nistic toga,  he  was  struck  by  something 
familiar.  The  toga.  The  pose.  They 
were  oddly  like  his  father,  that  morn- 
ing, in  his  nightshirt. 

Carefully  estimating  the  distance,  Joe 
photographed  Mr.  Pitt  on  his  pedestal 
and  went  to  White's  Optical  Store.  Hav- 
ing left  the  film,  he  passed  the  rest  of  his 
holiday  in  what,  for  him,  were  dreams 
of  grandeur. 

This  camera  business  might  easily 
turn  out  to  be  not  only  self-supporting 
but  also  profitable.  He  might  even  have 
enough  money  to  buy  a  rifle.  The  fu- 
ture looked  rosy. 

He  was  a  little  taken  aback  by  Hen- 
ry's lecture  concerning  the  unauthorized 
photographing  of  lens-shy  cooks  from 
the  back  country,  and  gentlemen  out  of 
their  orbits,  but  he  shrugged  it  off.  He 
wasn't  going  to  let  such  trifles  spoil  his 
holiday. 

He  could  not  know,  of  course,  that 
after  vespers  that  Sunday  afternoon 
Miss  Julie,  in  a  moment  of  bonhomie, 
had  shown  her  comic  picture  of  Miss 
Tessie  to  the  town  gossip,  Miss  Susan 
Williams,  or  that  Miss  Susan  Williams 
had  made  it  her  business  to  inform  Miss 
Tessie  that  she  had  seen  it. 

Neither  could  he  know  that  Miss  Tes- 
sie, naturally  wrathful  at  this  revelation 
of  Joe's  perfidy  and  her  sister's  lack  of 
family  feeling,  had  shown  Miss  Susan 
her  picture  of  Miss  Julie  rescuing  the 
tin  foil.  Or  that  Miss  Susan,  careful  to 
cover  up  her  own  traces,  had  deputized 
Miss  Georgie  Peters  to  inform  Miss 
Julie. 

Having  recovered  his  film  after 
school  that  Monday,  he  had  busied  him- 
self until  late  in  the  afternoon  preparing 
the  montage  he  had  planned.  The  re- 
sult, though  crude,  was  effective.  It 
showed  his  father,  impressive  in  his 
nightshirt,  standing  atop  the  pedestal  in 
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:;ity  Hall  Park,  thoughtfully  scratching 
lis  thigh.  Joe  found  it  so  richly  satisfy- 
ag  that  he  laughed  loud  and  long  over 
t.  He  was  fairly  certain  that  his  Uncle 
'rancis,  who  did  not  care  greatly  for  his 
►rother-in-law,  would  be  mightily  inter- 
isted  in  that  photograph.  And  he  was 
0  delighted  with  his  accomplishment 
hat  he  thought  it  well  worth  showing 
0  a  friend  or  two.  Absent  on  this  er- 
and,  he  thus  missed  the  very  consider- 
able to-do  which  followed  Miss  Georgie 
*eters'  visit. 

Immediately  after  this  visit,  Annette 
ailed  her  husband  at  his  office. 

From  the  very  first  words  of  his  wife's 
'oice  over  the  telephone,  Henry  O'Don- 
kell  knew  that  she  was  very  near  tears. 

"Henry,"  she  wailed,  "Joe  has  sold 
Vunt  Tessie  a  funny  picture  of  Ma — " 

"He  what?"  Henry  shouted. 

"Sold  Aunt  Tessie  a  funny  picture  of 
Ma,"  Annette  informed  him.  "Miss 
jeorgie  Peters  just  told  Ma  about  it, 
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him  open  to  disapproval  on  the  part  of 
his  wife. 

Squaring  his  shoulder,  he  turned  in 
at  the  gunsmith's.  .  .  . 

The  pale  light  of  morning  was  filter- 
ing through  the  blinds  when  Henry  be- 
came aware  that  Annette  was  nudging 
him  in  the  ribs. 

"What  is  it?"  he  demanded,  sleepily. 

"Listen." 

FROM  the  back  yard,  Henry  heard 
the  faint  crack  of  a  twenty-two-cal- 
iber rifle.  Having  identified  it,  he  lay 
back  and  smiled. 

"Joe  and  his  new  gun,"  he  said. 

"Gun?"  Annette  almost  screamed. 
"A  gun?  You  gave  Joe  a — " 

But  Henry  was  calm.  The  knowledge 
that  the  camera  was  safely  locked  up 
gave  him  a  great  peace  of  spirit. 

"Never  mind,"  he  said.  "Let  the  boy 
alone  and  don't  worry.    The  worst  he 
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'Well,  if  I  were  yon,  I  think  Vi\  start 
off  by  wishing  him  'Merry  Christmas' 


BILL  KING 


md  she's  raised  the  roof.  She's  packing 
fier  trunk  right  now  to  take  the  night 
train  to  Chattanooga." 

When  Henry  had  partly  recovered 
Tom  the  efi'ect  of  this  news,  the  office 
>oy  announced  Miss  Tessie.  There  was 
lo  mistaking  what  had  happened.  An 
Xpert  in  putting  two  and  two  together. 
Henry  saw  now  where  Joe  had  got  all 
:he  money  for  that  extra  film.  He  took 
I  deep  breath  and  braced  himself  for 
he  onslaught. 

"Ask  her  to  come  in,"  he  ordered, 
and  his  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  a 
man  about  to  mount  the  scaflfold. 

ME  LEFT  his  office  early  that  eve- 
ning, a  troubled  and  weary  man, 
but  still  a  man  with  the  power  of  deci- 
ion.  The  camera  must  be  impounded 
immediately,  of  that  there  was  no  ques- 
tion. The  peace  of  an  entire  city  might 
depend  on  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  Joe's  scholastic 
momentum  must  not  be  hindered.  The 
amera  would  have  to  be  seized,  and 
the  proper  scolding  given,  but  in  all 
fairness  Henry  would  have  to  substitute 
another  gift.    And  this  one  would  lay 
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can  do  with  a  rifle  is  to  shoot  some- 
body." .  .  . 

Down  in  the  yard,  Joe  carefully  in- 
serted another  cartridge  into  the  cham- 
ber of  the  rifle,  aimed  at  a  knot  in  the 
back  fence  and  fired.  The  bullet  went 
over  the  fence,  but  Joe  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  any  thought  of  where  it  might 
land.  He  tried  another  shot  and  hit  the 
bull's-eye.  This,  he  was  sure,  was  go- 
ing to  be  more  fun  than  any  camera, 
and  the  ammunition  would  last  longer. 
Besides,  for  what  Uncle  Francis  would 
ofi'er  for  that  statue  pose  of  his  father, 
he  would  be  able  to  buy  several  more 
boxes  of  cartridges. 

But  after  some  consideration  he  de- 
cided not  to  offer  the  picture  to  his 
Uncle  Francis  at  present.  You  couldn't 
trust  people  too  far  in  matters  like  this. 
Besides,  all  sorts  of  things  might  hap- 
pen. He  might  not  do  too  well  with 
French  on  his  next  report  card;  he  might 
get  into  difficulties  with  the  rifle.  And 
someday  that  abbreviated  drainpipe 
was  sure  to  be  discovered. 

There  was  no  use  inviting  trouble.  It 
came  easily  enough  by  itself,    .dk,  St,  ^Ik 
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THE  FLYIN'  DIONS 

Kid  Ski  Whizzes 


The  U.S.'s  best  hopes  for  capturing  its  first  Olympic  ski  jumping 
laurels  are  pinned  on  three  skiing  prodigies,  aged  13,  12  and  10 


THROUGHOUT  the  sum- 
mer, Storrs  Hill,  a  steep 
incline  up  in  Lebanon,  New 
Hampshire,  is  just  an  ordi- 
nary hill.  But  with  the  coming 
of  the  first  snow,  it  becomes 
one  of  the  most  pampered 
slopes  in  the  United  States. 
Storrs  Hill  is  the  site  of  Leba- 
non's ski  jump,  and  the  out- 
door classroom  and  training 
ground  for  the  town's  already 
distinguished  young  jumpers. 
During  the  winter,  the  hill 
is  groomed  and  patted  and 
smoothed  out  with  the  same  care  given  a  cham- 
pionship golf  green,  and  much  of  the  spare  time 
available  to  folks  in  Lebanon  is  spent  keeping  the 
hill  in  shape. 

It's  a  labor  of  love.  Many  Lebanonites  are  con- 
vinced that  one  of  Storrs  Hill's  small-fry  graduates 
will  go  on  to  win  an  Olympic  ski  jumping  cham- 
pionship— thereby  becoming  the  first  American  to 
do  so,  and  bringing  renown  to  Lebanon.  Most  of 
their  hopes  are  pinned  on  the  three  Dion  boys, 
Roger,  his  brother  Douglas  (Dougie),  and  their 
cousin  Bernie.  There's  an  excellent  chance  that 
Lebanon  won't  be  disappointed. 

Even  in  Yankee  New  England,  where  skiing  is 
so  commonplace  it's  considered  just  another  form 
of  transportation,  the  exploits  of  the  Dion  boys 
have  created  a  stir.  Thirteen-year-old  Roger,  the 
oldest,  consistently  jumps  farther  than  most  adults. 
He  closed  out  the  season  last  year  with  a  176-foot 
leap.  Most  grownups  feel  they've  hit  the  big  time 
if  they  make  150  feet.  Roger  is  the  ace  member  of 
Lebanon's  trio  of  waxed-stave  prodigies;  but  Ber- 
nie, twelve,  and  Dougie,  ten,  are  close  behind  him. 

If  the  Dion  boys  fail  to  break  the  Scandinavian 
monopoly  on  the  Olympic  jumping  title,  it  won't  be 


The  flyin*  Dions  (L  to  r.)  Dougie, 
10,  Roger,  13,  cousin  Bernie,  12 


for  lack  of  training.  Ernest 
Dion,  the  father  of  Roger  and 
Dougie,  has  made  skiing  al- 
most a  religion  in  his  house- 
hold. Ernie  has  competed  in 
national  ski  competition  for 
the  past  20  years.  In  1940,  he 
tried  out  for  the  Olympic  ski 
squad.  Thus,  it  was  natural 
that  after  his  sons  were  born 
he  clamped  a  pair  of  skis  on 
them  almost  the  moment  they 
could  walk.  The  two  boys,  and 
their  cousin  Bernie,  started  on 
the  ski  trail  when  they 
reached  eighteen  months  old.  Roger  won  his  first 
prize  at  the  age  of  four.  Dougie  and  Bernie  were 
five  before  they  took  any  honors. 

Daddy  Dion  puts  the  boys  through  intensive 
training  every  year,  from  early  fall  until  the  last 
flake  of  snow  disappears  in  spring.  Now  they  are 
almost  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Their  ages  make 
them  ineligible  to  compete  in  most  meets,  but  they 
manage  to  get  in  their  licks  by  putting  on  exhibi- 
tions in  which  they  frequently  outjump  the  adult 
contestants.  They  did  just  that  at  last  year's  Dart- 
mouth College  ski  meet. 

On  their  home  grounds  at  Storrs  Hill,  the  boys 
often  find  simple  jumping  gets  dull,  so  they  whistle 
down  the  hill  in  some  extremely  unorthodox  styles. 
Two  of  their  favorites  are  the  swan  dive  (arms  ex- 
tended) and  the  Christopher  Columbus  (hands 
shielding  the  eyes  as  if  looking  for  the  New  World). 
Of  their  ability,  Andrea  Mead  Lawrence,  winner 
of  two  gold  medals  at  the  1952  Olympics — the  only 
U.S.  skier  ever  to  do  so — says: 

"If  they  keep  on  at  the  rate  they're  going,  the 
Dion  kids  are  certain  to  make  the  Olympic  team, 
once  they're  big  enough  to  strap  on  some  man- 
size  skis."  .AAA 


Skier's-eye  view  from  top  of  Storrs  Hill  run 
is  frightening.    Bernie  is  paused  for  descent 
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Start  'em  young.    Bobby  Jarry,  5,  tries  out  anthill-sized  jump  with 
help  from  Roger  and  Ernie.    Bernie  (left)  and  Douglas  (rear)  kibitz 


Dougie,  youngest  Dion  jumper,  swoops  into  air  in  conventional  leap, 
but  boys  often  invent  new  jumping  styles  to  make  sport  more  difficult 
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Roger,  ace  young  jumper  of  the  Dion  family,  roars  out  into  space  in  unorthodox,  and  difficult,  hands-behind-back 
leap  at  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire.   Boys  have  been  jumping  since  they  were  toddlers  and  now  can  outleap  most  adults 


Storrs  Hill,  site  of  jump,  is  groomed  by  youngsters  before  jumping         The  "double  jump,"  another  Lebanon  specialty,  comes  off  gracefully 
begins.  Children  maintain  own  discipline,  sometimes  are  unsupervised        with  Bernie  (left)  and  Peter  Langlois  shooting  into  air  side  by  side 
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"You  owe  us  about  fifteen  hundred 
bucks,"  I  said.  She  stood  close  to  me, 
looking  over  my  shoulder.  I  could  hear 
her  breathe.    It  was  too  much  for  me 
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JACKASS 

Maybe  what  Paul  Kende  was  doing  was  just  smart  business,  and 
I  should  not  question  my  orders.   Maybe,  though,  he  was  a  crook 


By  BILL  BROWNELL 


PAUL  KENDE  had  come  back  to  the 
shop  to  get  me.  Actually,  I  wasn't  even 
looking  at  the  blonde  dame  working  a 
drill  press.  She  was  well  fitted  to  her  slacks, 
maybe,  but  actually  I  was  just  staring  across 
the  shop,  at  nothing  in  particular,  thinking. 
Kende  pretended  different.  "What's  that 
saying  of  yours,  Mac,"  he  said  to  me  over  the 
noise,  "about  dames  and  dollars  being  all 
alike?"  I  started  to  scoff,  but  he  reached 
down  and  gave  my  watch  fob  a  flip.  "Well, 
here's  another  saying  for  you,"  he  said,  grin- 
ning. "Don't  get  your  dames  where  you  get 
your  dollars." 

Dames — it  was  a  gag  all  right.  I  glanced 
down  at  my  watch  fob,  which  was  an  en- 
gagement ring  cast  inside  a  small  plastic 
jackass.  It  was  a  memento  of  the  time  I  had 
introduced  my  fiancee  to  the  boss's  son  on 
the  company  picnic.  Bright  girl,  my  fiancee, 
and  fair  to  a  fault.  She  had  no  sooner  doped 
out  that  his  prospects  might  be  a  bit  better 
than  mine  than,  like  that,  she  gave  me  back 
the  ring.  A  friend  had  made  the  fob  for  me 
later.  Across  the  back  of  it  was  my  name, 
Mac  Wilson.  Catch  me  needing  warnings 
about  women. 

And  if  women  took  dollars,  I  was  with  the 
right  guy  now.  I  looked  up  at  Paul  Kende — 
big,  charming,  seven-eighths  owner  of  Kende 
Products  Company,  in  which  1  own  the  other 
eighth.  He  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted, 
and  exactly  how  to  get  it,  and  after  he  got 


it,  exactly  how  to  spend  it.  He  was  grinning 
at  me  and  I  grinned  back.  I  said,  "You  know 
me  better  than  that,  Paul." 

"I  think  so,"  Kende  said,  stepping  away. 
We  strolled  past  the  big  sLx-spindle  New 
Britains  roaring  and  chewing  up  metal  bars, 
chunking  semifinished  spark  plugs,  stove 
valves,  electrical  parts  into  stock  pans  all 
around  us.  "That's  why  I  think  you're  the 
one  to  drive  around  and  see  some  people 
for  me,"  he  said.  "Myself,  I'm  too  soft- 
hearted." 

"Softhearted!"  I  remembered  the  day  four 
months  ago  when  I  had  met  Kende.  It  was 
a  dog-eat-dog  world,  he  told  me,  and  the 
thing  to  do  was  to  be  the  big  dog.  "You're 
full  of  comedy  today,  Paul,"  I  said.  "What's 
the  problem?" 

Kende  scooped  up  a  spark  plug  and  studied 
it.  We  were  an  automatic  screw  machine 
shop  and  most  of  the  stuff  we  made  was  for 
our  best  customer,  Tod  McCutcheon,  buyer 
for  a  big  Chicago  mail-order  house.  "Swart 
tells  me  he  has  some  overdue  bills,  Mac," 
Kende  said.  "About  four  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth." 

"Not  a  lot  of  dough,"  I  said. 

Kende  tossed  the  part  back  into  the  pan 
and  faced  me.  "Mac,  past  a  certain  point, 
every  dollar  of  income  is  a  dollar  of  profit. 
And" — he  looked  at  his  nails — "twelve  and 
a  half  cents  of  every  dollar  is  yours." 

I  thought  again — one  eighth  of  four  thou- 
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sand — and  revised  my  opinion.  "As  you 
say,  Paul,  it's  a  lot  of  dough." 

I  left  Kende  and  headed  back  toward 
the  office.  I  picked  my  way  down  the 
row  of  screaming  drill  presses.  The 
blonde  in  the  slacks  was  there  methodi- 
cally pumping  a  press  handle.  Spark 
plugs,  blondes  and  dollars  are  all  made 
in  thousand  lots. 

WOODY  SWART,  our  lawyer-ac- 
countant, was  sitting  figuring  at 
the  table  in  front  of  the  office  safe.  I 
closed  the  door  on  the  uproar  of  the 
shop.  "Got  some  bills  for  me.  Woody?" 

"Ah,"  he  said,  glancing  up  absently, 
"over  there." 

I  picked  them  up.  There  were  five 
of  them.  One  name  caught  my  eye. 
"Say,  Woody,"  I  said. 

He  didn't  answer.  I  looked  at  the 
bill  again.  Chandler  Mfg.  Co.  What 
was  it  about  the  name?  Oh,  yes,  when 
I  was  first  considering  coming  in  with 
Kende,  some  lathe  hand  had  mentioned 
that  a  guy  named  Chandler  had  once 
owned  this  shop.  When  I  asked  him 
how  come  the  place  had  Kende's  name 
on  the  door  then,  he  muttered  something 
about  Kende  doing  the  guy  out  of  the 
business,  and  clammed  up.  At  least, 
that  was  his  version.  Well,  it  didn't 
really  matter.    Still — 

"Say,  Woody,"  I  said  again. 

He  kept  right  on  figuring.  It  didn't 
matter,  but  he  was  a  complete  little  wise 
guy.  Swart.  I  looked  at  his  ratlike  face 
concentrating  on  the  books  and  felt  an 
urge  to  kick  his  chair  out  from  under 
him.    "Woody,"  I  said  softly. 

"Ye-es,"  he  replied  softly,  mimick- 
ing me,  without  looking  up. 

"Woody,"  I  went  on,  "if  you  don't 
pay  attention  to  me  I'll  break  every 
bone  in  your  head." 

He  looked  up  sharply,  and  a  sour 
smile  widened  on  his  face.  "Yes,  Mac," 
he  said,  "what  do  you  want?" 

"What's  with  Kende  and  the  Chan- 
dler outfit?"  I  asked. 

Swarfs  smile  faded.  "What  did  you 
hear?"  he  asked. 

"I  want  your  version  of  what  hap- 
pened.  I'm  starting  a  collection." 

Swart  sniffed  and  started  to  go  back 
to  his  figuring,  but  I  laid  my  clenched 
fist  on  the  table  beside  his  ledger,  and 
he  looked  up  again  with  a  sneer.  "The 
son,  Chet  Chandler,  used  to  own  this 
shop.  He  ran  it  into  the  ground  and 
decided  to  join  the  Navy." 

Swarfs  expression  got  more  unread- 
able as  he  went  on.  "Kende  had  come 
in  to  straighten  things  out.  Before  he 
could  finish.  Chandler  got  himself 
killed  in  the  Pacific."  He  shrugged. 
"The  shop  was  only  a  couple  thousand 
in  the  black.  The  Chandlers  didn't 
know  how  to  run  it.  Out  of  generosity, 
Kende  offered  old  Dad  Chandler  a  fair 
price  and  bought  it."  Swart  looked 
steadily  at  me.  "That's  the  official  ver- 
sion. Now,  go  poll  somebody  else.  I 
got  work  to  do." 

I  drove  off  to  see  the  first  debtor, 
wondering.  It  was  confusing.  It  didn't 
really  matter,  except  that  when  Kende 
had  sold  me  the  one-eighth  interest,  he 
had  shown  me  a  credit  balance  over 
$  1 00,000.  In  fact,  he  had  explained  that 
my  share  would  only  cost  me  $3,000 — 
ail  I  had — because  he  needed  me  so 
badly  to  help  run  the  place. 

At  the  first  stop,  a  sharp  lawyer  tried 
to  give  me  the  big  business  about  how 
his  client's  place  was  in  receivership 
now,  and  no  bills  could  be  paid  until 
they  liquidated.  He  was  very  impor- 
tant, until  I  noticed  our  latest  delivery 
sitting  by  the  door,  unopened.  Accord- 
ing to  the  bill  and  the  markings  on  the 
box,  it  contained  fifty   thousand   tiny 


brass  ball-pen  nibs.  I  started  shoving 
the  box  toward  the  door.  "You've  got 
fifty  thousand  half-finished  ball  pens 
laying  around  here  that  are  going  to 
stay  half-finished  unless  I  get  paid,"  I 
told  him. 

You  have  to  be  tough  about  dollars. 
Work-in-process  liquidates  poorly  if  at 
all,  and  he  knew  it.  With  those  parts  his 
company  could  complete  an  order  to 
one  of  their  own  customers,  and  get 
paid.  He  smiled  ingratiatingly.  "Fifty 
per  cent,"  he  said.   He  had  a  nerve. 

"One  hundred  per  cent,"  I  said,  kick- 
ing the  box.  And  one  hundred  per  cent 
I  finally  got.  The  second  stop  was  no 
better,  the  owner  claiming  his  only 
money  was  for  a  vital  operation  on  his 
invalid  wife,  who  then  came  in  to  do 
nerve-racking  coughs  and  chest  thump- 
ings.   Oh,  the  high  cost  of  money! 

It  was  midafternoon  when  I  got  to 


"Ah — Miss  Chandler,  I'm  from  the 
Kende  Products  Company." 

For  just  an  instant,  a  tiny  flicker 
broke  her  smile,  like  one  damaged 
frame  in  a  movie  film — or  perhaps  I 
only  imagined  it.  "And  to  what  do  we 
owe  this  visit?"  she  asked. 

"Owe?"  It  was  a  damn'  shame.  "Well, 
that's  it.  It  seems  you  owe  us  about  fif- 
teen hundred  bucks.  Miss  Chandler. 
And  for  that  we  would  visit  you,  if  nec- 
essary, in  metropolitan  Hades." 

"Here,  here,"  Randie  Chandler  said, 
with  mock  seriousness,  "don't  look  so 
grim.  We're  the  miserable  ones  at  this 
house." 

She  got  up  to  come  around  and  look 
at  my  bill.  I  moved  over  under  the 
light  and  she  stood  close  behind  me, 
looking  over  my  shoulder.  I  could  hear 
her  breathe.  It  was  too  much,  way  too 
much.  "Say,  back  there,"  I  said  to  her. 
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the  Chandler  Mfg.  Co.  It  was  twenty 
miles  out  of  town  on  a  side  road,  in 
a  dilapidated  three-car  garage.  This 
looked  like  the  hard  one.  I  walked  up 
to  a  side  door.  I  could  hear  no  machin- 
ery working  inside.   I  gave  a  push. 

"Come  on  in  and  make  yourself  com- 
fortable." 

It  was  a  woman's  voice  and  I  was  al- 
ready in.  I  squinted  around,  waiting 
for  my  eyes  to  adjust  to  the  light.  When 
they  did,  I  saw  chaos.  The  garage  was 
piled  from  one  end  to  the  other  with 
tools,  parts,  packing  boxes  and  machin- 
ery. At  one  point,  peeking  out  from 
tarpaulins,  there  even  seemed  to  be 
household  furniture. 

IN  THE  whole  place,  the  only  spot  of 
order  was  an  area  about  three  feet 
square  by  the  window.  There,  sitting 
neatly  on  a  tall  stool,  taking  parts  from 
two  neat  stacks  on  one  hand,  fitting 
them  neatly  together,  and  stacking 
them  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  very  neat 
woman — very  neat  in  every  way. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  startle  you,"  I  said. 

She  laughed.  "Pull  up  something, 
anything,  and  sit  down." 

A  shiny  brunette,  with  dark  red  lips 
and  a  flashing  smile — yes,  she  was  neat 
all  right,  real  neat.  I  nodded  and  said, 
"My  name  is  Mac  Wilson." 

"Positively  charmed,  Mr.  Wilson.  I'm 
Randie  Chandler." 


"will  you  look  and  see  if  the  hair  on 
my  neck  is  standing  on  end?" 

"What?"  she  said,  stepping  away. 

"That's  better.  Now,  where  were  we 
when  the  fire  broke  out?" 

"I  was  over  here  looking  destitute, 
and  you  were  sitting  there  with  your 
hands  cupped,  asking  for  money,"  she 
said.  Then  I  heard  the  door  open  behind 
me.  "Ah,"  she  said  to  someone,  "you're 
just  in  time." 

I  turned  to  see  a  surprised,  little  old 
fellow  in  a  shop  apron.  His  eyebrows 
were  arched,  his  rimless  glasses  a  little 
tilted,  his  white  hair  mussed,  and  I  saw 
instantly  that  here  was  the  active  force 
behind  the  surrounding  disorganization. 
He  was  a  kind-looking  guy,  but  not  a 
bit  neat. 

"Mr.  Wilson,  meet  my  father,"  Ran- 
die said. 

"Yes,  pleased  to  meet  you,  Mr. 
Chandler,"  I  replied. 

"Dad,"  she  said,  "this  is  Mr.  Wilson 
from  Kende  Products." 

His  surprised  look,  which  had  started 
to  turn  into  a  smile,  turned  back  into 
a  surprised  look.  I  felt  obliged  to  say 
something,  and  the  girl  had  got  me 
wanting  to  avoid  the  subject  of  the  bill. 
"Why,  I,  ah,  yes,"  I  said,  struggling  to 
get  off  the  ground.  "Your  daughter  and 
I  were  just  talking  about — what  you 
were  trying  to  do  here.  Do  you  think 
you  perhaps  have  time  to  show  me  the. 


ah,  product  in  production?"  I  put  on  a 
muscular  smile.  .  .  . 

"Well,"  I  said  after  I  had  seen  their 
product  work  for  the  fifth  or  sixth 
time,  "how  about  that!  A  toy  rocket 
launcher!" 

Dad  Chandler  may  have  been  no  or- 
ganizer, but  he  was  a  mighty  ingenious 
toy  maker.  He  showed  me  where  our 
parts  fitted  in  the  launcher,  and  Randie 
insisted  I  take  a  finished  sample. 

THE  little  toy  was  electric.  That  is,  it 
ran  on  a  low-voltage  transformer,! 
like  millions  of  kids  use  to  power  their  I 
toy  trains.    Its  light,  little,  coil-wound 
plastic    rockets    were    in    a    foot-high 
launcher.  When  you  pressed  the  launch- 
ing button,  current  charged  a  series  of 
magnetic  rings,  causing  the  rocket  to 
leap  up  through  them,  soaring  forty  or 
fifty  feet  in  the  air,  whereupon  a  para- ' 
chute  blossomed  out,  floating  the  rocket] 
back    down.     From    a    manufacturing 
standpoint  it  was   ingeniously   simple. 
My  guess  was,  kids  would  love  it.    I 
asked,  "What's  the  production  cost?" 

"Without  the  transformer,"  Dad  said, 
"with  one  rocket,  including  packaging" 
— he  screwed  up  his  face  thoughtfully — 
"in  lots  of  ten  thousand,  maybe  eighty 
cents  apiece." 

That  checked  with  my  estimate.  At 
two  ninety-five  they  should  be  a  sellout. 

"Additional  rockets,"  Dad  added, 
"ten  cents  apiece." 

I  nodded.  I  glanced  at  Randie.  She 
was  looking  at  her  dad,  pride  and  affec- 
tion plain  in  her  eyes.  I  walked  over 
to  the  workbench  and  stood  there  a 
minute.  Fifteen  hundred  bucks  would 
buy  the  whole  outfit.  Old  Dad  Chan- 
dler, was  this  the  sum  of  his  life — the 
rocket  launcher,  all  the  other  things 
here?  I  figured  he  couldn't  miss  making 
money  if  he  could  get  his  electric  toy 
into  production,  and  he'd  probably  had 
the  same  hope  about  other  inventions. 
Maybe  I  was  wrong  like  Dad  was 
wrong.  You  didn't  have  to  be  much  of 
a  character  analyst  to  see  that,  although 
he  was  ingenious,  Dad  was  impractical. 

I  turned  to  Randie  then.  I  pulled 
out  my  watch — and  plastic  fob. 

"Sorry  we  aren't  better  hosts,  Mr. 
Wilson,"  Randie  said.  "However,  if 
you'd  like  a  drink,  there's  a  place  .  .  ." 
I  was  staring  at  the  fob  of  my  watch — 
Mac  Wilson,  the  plastic  jackass.  You'd 
think  I'd  learn.  ".  .  .  and  thafs  about 
the  only  choice,"  she  concluded. 

"Huh?"  I  asked,  realizing  I  had 
missed  most  of  what  she  had  said.  She 
repeated  an  invitation,  and  I  found  my- 
self following  her  out  the  door  into  the 
late-afternoon  sun. 

She  started  ahead  of  me  down  the 
road,  glancing  back  over  her  shoulder 
occasionally,  chatting  pleasantly  about 
their  shop.  I  watched  her  walk.  Her 
walk,  too,  was  enticingly  neat.  I  heard 
myself  whistling  a  little  tune. 

Around  on  the  main  highway  was  a 
tavern,  mostly  deserted.  We  sat  facing 
each  other.  A  waiter  came  up.  Randie 
suggested  something.  "Yeah,"  I  agreed, 
without  thinking.  The  waiter  started 
away  with  our  order.  "What?"  I  said, 
half  rising.  "No,  not  a  pink  lady!"  The 
waiter  stopped  abruptly,  and  I  looked 
hard  at  Randie.  She  was  a  beautiful  little 
animal  all  right. 

"Scotch,"  I  said,  and  after  that  I  paid 
more  attention.  I  hadn't  entirely  made 
up  my  mind  what  to  do  about  the  Chan- 
dlers; there  were  things  I  wanted  to  find 
out.   We  talked;  it  got  dark  out. 

She  spoke  freely.  Her  mother  had 
died  when  she  was  a  girl.  She  had  gone 
to  boarding  school.  Her  father  had 
been  granted  a  number  of  patents  dur- 
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ig  his  lifetime.  Some  he 
ad  sold;  some  he  still  held. 
it  least  one  had  been 
olen  through  some  legal 
culduggery.  One  still  paid 
mall  monthly  royalties, 
he  spoke  freely,  and  yet 
le  managed  to  avoid  the 
lings  I  was  most  inter- 
sted  in:  her  brother,  for 
istance,  who  had  once 
wned  the  Kende  Products 
lompany. 

I~\  In  turn,  she  seemed  ter- 
fbly  interested  in  me.    At 
Irst  I  thought  her  interest 
'as  just  polite,  but  as  the  hours  went 
y,  and  we  stayed  for  dinner,  I  began 

wonder.  I  told  her  about  my  work, 
le  shop,  our  customers.  I  told  her  I 
'as  Kende's  partner.  I  told  her  all 
bout  Kende  and  how,  in  the  four 
lonths  I  had  known  htm,  the  world 
eing  what  it  was,  he  had  become  my 
lea  of  the  right  kind  of  guy. 

Kende  was  a  successful  businessman, 
nd  she  was  interested  to  learn  about 
im.  I  was  surprised  somehow  to  find 
lyself  describing  Kende  to  Randie  al- 
liost  defensively,  trying  to  explain  and 
jstify  him,  almost  to  apologize  for  the 
iews  he  held. 

Then — talk  about  acting  on  impulse! 
Veil,  for  one  thing,  I  had  had  too  much 
3  drink.  Also,  Randie  was  an  extremely 
ttractive  woman.  Then,  too,  she  had 
aid  so  much  attention  to  me,  maybe  I 
listook  us  for  old  acquaintances.  Any- 
way, about  midnight,  after  we'd  got 
ack  to  where  I  had  left  the  car  and 
le  had  stood  there  looking  beautiful 
t    me,    I    finally    noticed   that    I    had 

ized  her  and  was  kissing  her  solidly 
n  the  mouth.  I  let  go  then  and  stepped 
ack  hastily. 

"I — Randie,"  I  said  at  first,  "I'm 
ery  sorry."  But  then  gradually  it  came 

me  that,  in  a  way,  she  had  been  lead- 

g  me  on. 

I  heard  Kende  telling  me  not  to  get 

y  dames  where  I  got  my  dollars.  A 
ave  of  cynicism  swept  over  me.  The 
fteen  hundred  dollars  they  owed  us — 

e  price  was  high  enough.  I  rejected 
le  thought. 

"Please  forgive  me,"  I  said.  "I  guess 
m  awfully  tight."  I  got  into  the  car. 
he  toy  rocket  launcher  she  had  given 
le  lay  on  the  seat. 

She  rested  a  hand  on  the  window  sill 
s  I  started  the  engine.  "Forgive  you 
or  what?"  she  asked  softly. 

I  turned  at  the  end  of  the  side  road 
nd  headed  back  to  town.   It  had  been 

highly  confusing  day. 


^ENDE  was  waiting  for  me  when  I 
-V  came  in  in  the  morning.  "Hiya, 
lac,"  he  said  cordially.  "Say,  you  don't 
ook  too  good.  Have  a  bad  night?  Sit 
lown  here  and  I'll  get  you  a  Bromo." 
le  seemed  genuinely  concerned,  and  I 
elt  the  old  affinity  for  him. 

After  I  had  finished  the  Bromo,  I 
at  back.   On  the  way  in  I  had  decided 

t gainst  it,  but  now  I  found  myself  tell- 
ig  him  all  about  yesterday.  He  was 
lad  to  get  the  money  1  had  collected 
n  the  first  two  calls,  but  the  thing  that 
eally  put  high  lights  in  his  eyes  was 
hat  I  brought  from  the  third. 

Kende  watched  the  sample  toy  rocket 
uncher  work  again  and  again,  asking 
11  sorts  of  questions:  about  it,  about 
handler,  and  about  Chandler's  patent, 
inally,  he  fell  silent  a  minute. 

"Look,  Mac,"  he  said  then,  "this  is 
11  very  interesting,  but  what  about  the 
nvoice?  The  fourteen  hundred  eighty- 
ive  dollars.  Did  they  pay  it?  If  so, 
^'here's  the  money?  If  not,  why  not?" 
Vhen  I  didn't  answer,  he  went  on,  "All 
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right,  then  when?  You  know,  Mac,  this 
is  no  way  to  run  a  railroad." 

"Paul,  wait  a  minute,"  I  said.  "May- 
be we  ought  to  give  these  people  a 
break.    With  a  little  help  from  us — " 

He  interrupted  me.  "A  break?"  he 
asked.  "Mac,  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing." Gently  he  said,  "You  know, 
I've  been  helping  the  Chandlers  for  a 
long  time." 

He  told  me  how  he  had  taken  over 
for  young  Chandler,  back  in  1 942.  Busi- 
ness was  bad  and  the  employees  dis- 
gruntled and  the  place  in  debt.  No 
wonder  Chet  had  wanted  to  run  off  to 
the  Navy.  "The  adventure  of  it  ap- 
pealed to  him,  I  suppose,"  Kende 
mused.  "I  was  shocked  when  the  news 
of  his  death  came."  He  looked  down  at 
the  floor,  shaking  his  head  a  little. 

Fortunately  he  had  got  enough  time 
to  build  the  business  back  into  the  black 
before  Chet's  death,  he  went  on.  It 
wasn't  much,  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
but  it  was  a  credit  balance.  At  least 
young  Chet  didn't  leave  debts  for  his 
family  to  pay.  In  fact,  Kende  admitted 
modestly,  he  himself  had  raised  the 
money  to  buy  out  the  firm  and  guard 
the  Chandlers  against  further  risk. 

"It's  funny  you  should  tell  me  about 
that,"  I  said.  I  had  come  in  intending 
to  ask  for  Kende's  version  of  the  story. 
It  was  funny  too,  the  way  everybody 
saw  it  a  little  different. 

"Really?"  he  asked.  "Well,  the  fact 
is,  that's  how  we  come  to  have  this  bill 
for  Chandler.  He  started  this  company 
of  his,  and  he  needed  parts,  but  his 
credit  wasn't  good  enough  for  other 
suppliers.  1  helped  him."  Kende  looked 
doubtful.  "In  fact,  that's  where  I  won- 
der if  I'm  doing  the  right  thing,  Mac. 
It  isn't  always  good  to  help  people  too 
much.   They  lose  character." 

Then  suddenly  Kende  snapped  his 
fingers.  "Mac,  I've  got  it,"  he  said.  "I've 
got  a  way  out  of  this  that  will  make 
everybody  happy."  It  was  simple — 
and  logical.  Kende  pointed  out  that, 
as  business  consisted  of  two  things, 
manufacturing  and  marketing,  then 
they  could  do  the  manufacturing  and 
we  the  marketing,  and  be  fifty-fifty 
partners. 

Since,  however,  they  owed  us  four- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars 
we  should  have  slightly  more  than  half 
— say  fifty-one  per  cent.  That  would 
put  the  control  in  the  proper,  business- 
like hands  of  Kende  Products,  which 
was  as  it  should  be,  considering  how  im- 
practical old  Chandler  was. 

Kende  was  in  bright  spirits.  "I'll 
have  Woody  Swart  draw  you  up  a  sales 
agreement  for  Chandler  to  sign,  and 
while  you're  on  that,  I'll  get  out  and  try 
to  find  us  a  customer  for  the  launcher." 
He  frowned.  "That'll  be  no  small  task, 
naturally,"  he  said.  Then  he  smiled. 
"And  listen,  Mac,  take  it  easy  on  poor 
Woody's  head,  will  you?".  .  . 

The  whole  thing  played  back  to  me 
like  a  tape  recording  as  I  drove  out  to 
the  Chandlers'  again.  That  was  because 


Kende's  final  remark  puz- 
zled me.  It  referred  to  my 
threat  to  break  Woody's 
head  when  I  was  asking 
about  the  Chandlers  the 
day  before.  Did  that  mean 
Woody  had  warned  Kende 
I  was  prying,  and  Kende 
had  made  up  a  nice  story 
to  quiet  me?  No,  Kende 
wouldn't  lie  to  his  own 
partner,  especially  about  a 
thing  like  this.  Like  what? 
After  hearing  those  three 
versions — the  lathe  hand's, 
Woody's   and    Kende's — I 

still  didn't  know. 

"Mac!"  Randie  said  when  I  came  in. 

She  seemed  cordial. 

"Randie,  I've  got  some  good  news  for 

you."  I  said. 

"I'm  a  girl  that  loves  good  news," 

she  said,  smiling. 

I  TOLD  her  about  Kende's  proposi- 
tion. She  listened  intently,  and  most 
of  the  time  I  couldn't  imagine  what 
she  was  thinking,  but  when  I  finished 
and  drew  out  the  document  Woody 
Swart  had  given  me,  I  could  see  she 
was  cautiously  pleased. 

It  was  two  pages  long.  The  heading 
on  the  first  page  read.  Inventor's  Pro- 
tective Standard  Form  Soles  Agree- 
ment. Following  that  were  numerous 
clauses,  all  clearly  to  safeguard  the  in- 
ventor. As  Randie  read  through  those 
first  clauses,  her  expression  became  real 
delight.  "Mac,"  she  said,  her  voice 
low  and  breathless,  "I've  got  something 
to  tell  you" — she  looked  around  quickly 
— "but  first  I've  got  to  get  Dad." 

Dad  Chandler  listened  to  his  daugh- 
ter Randie  and  then  he  looked  at  my 
legal  form,  and  my  impression  was  that 
he  blinked.  He  was  completely  baf- 
fled. When  he  had  signed  the  docu- 
ment and  shambled  off  to  his  bench, 
Randie  took  me  outsid^. 

"What  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  Mac," 
she  said,  "don't  expect  to  understand 
it.  It's  so  silly.  You  can  laugh  at  me 
if  you  feel  like  it,  but  men  are  always 
saying  girls  are  silly.  Anyway,  I'm  so 
happy,  I  don't  care  if  you  do  laugh." 

"Laugh?"  I  asked.  "I'll  break  your 
arm  if  you  don't  come  around  to  telling 
me  in  a  minute." 

"Oh,  Mac,"  she  said,  leaning  on  my 
shoulder,  sighing  in  a  big  mixture  of 
relief  and  happiness,  "I  thought  you 
were  a  crook."  She  looked  up  at  me, 
blushing.  "I  even  baited  you  on,  try- 
ing to  trap  you." 

"Baby,"  I  said,  thinking  back,  "if 
you  had  put  any  more  bait  on  that  trap, 
there'd  have  been  no  room  for  the  rat." 

She  was  reminiscing.  "You'd  have 
to  know  Chet  to  understand,"  she  said. 
"Dad  says  he  took  after  Mother.  I 
don't  know.  I  can't  remember  her.  But, 
anyway,  Chet  was  a  good  businessman. 
He  started  Chandler  Products  Com- 
pany, back  in  1940." 

So,  here  it  came,  version  number 
four.  According  to  Randie,  Chet  had 
done  well  from  the  start.  Then,  after 
the  war  broke  out.  Chandler  Products 
really  boomed.  Finally  Chet  got  sensi- 
tive about  making  all  the  money  while 
others  did  all  the  fighting,  and  started 
looking  for  someone  to  take  his  place 
for  a  while.  There  was  no  one  in  the 
family,  of  course — Mother  dead,  Ran- 
die young  and  away  at  school.  Dad  so 
impractical — and  good  men  were 
scarce.  Chet  finally  found  Paul  Kende. 
He  hired  Kende  as  a  salaried  assistant 
and  immediately  signed  for  the  Navy. 

Chet  had  never  seemed  to  keep  any- 
thing from  them,  business  or  other- 
wise.  Yet,  that  awful  day  the  telegram 
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came  from  the  Navy  Department,  and 
the  worse  days  that  followed  as  the 
news  sank  home,  they  were  hit  with 
shock  after  shock.  Instead  of  the  regu- 
lar monthly  payments  from  Chandler 
Products,  they  were  informed  by 
Kende,  first  that  the  firm  was  unable  to 
continue  the  payments,  then  that  the 
family's  equity  amounted  to  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  then,  finally,  that  the 
firm  name  was  being  changed  to  Kende 
Products  Company. 

They  kept  in  touch  with  Kende.  "We 
were  so  sure,"  Randie  said,  "in  spite  of 
the  legal  things  Kende  showed  us,  that 
he  had  swindled  us  somehow.  But  now 
look."  She  heaved  a  gigantic  sigh. 
"Aren't  people  funny?  Dad  and  I — we 
look  like  perfect  donkeys." 

Yeah,  donkeys.  1  stood  up,  feeling  a 
little  sick  and  terribly  suspicious.  I 
shouldn't  be  hanging  around  here.  I  put 
my  hand  against  my  chest.  Yes,  the 
form  was  still  there  in  my  inside  pocket. 
"Listen,  baby,"  I  said,  "stick  around.  I 
have  to  see  a  dog  about  a  plan."  It  was 
a  lousy  pun. 

BACK  in  our  office  an  hour  later,  I 
watched  Woody  Swart.  He  took  the 
form  and  went  across  to  the  paper  cut- 
ter. He  folded  back  the  first  page,  care- 
fully lined  up  the  blade  on  the  second 
page,  and  cut  it  neatly  in  two.  Then 
he  took  the  last  half  page  and  put  it  into 
a  typewriter,  turned  the  roller,  lined  the 
paper  up,  and  typed  three  words  across 
the  top.  Then  he  held  it  out  to  us. 

Kende  reached  for  it,  but  I  took  it 
first.  He  looked  at  me  curiously.  I 
smiled,  friendly-like,  and  started  to 
read.  The  three  word?  at  the  top  were. 
Power  of  Attorney.  Without  the  first 
page  and  a  half — that  was  what  it  was. 

"Very  clever,"  I  said  to  Kende.  He 
waved  modestly.  "But  why  didn't  you 
tell  me?"  I  asked. 

"Would  it  have  made  any  differ- 
ence?" he  asked  quietly.  "We  all  agreed 
that  old  crackpot  shouldn't  run  the 
show." 

"And  the  end — "  I  began. 

" — justifies  the  means,"  Kende  fin- 
ished.   "You  might  say  that." 

Paul  Kende  had  been  wearing  a 
slight  smile,  carefully.  I  grinned  good- 
naturedly  and  glanced  around  to  see 
how  Swart  was  taking  all  this. 

Swart  surprised  me.  Swart  was  star- 
ing fixedly  at  Kende,  his  face  a  study 
in  fascination.  Something  was  happen- 
ing to  Swart. 

"Well,  then,"  I  laughed,  holding  the 
paper  out,  "what's  next?" 

Kende  relaxed.  "A  deal  with  Tod 
McCutcheon,"  he  said. 

"Oh?"  I  asked,  freezing  in  mid-mo- 
tion, as  if  from  curiosity.  I  hadn't 
known  the  buyer  was  in  town.  The  pa- 
per was  just  out  of  Kende's  reach. 

"Yeah."  he  said,  stretching  for  it. 
"He  saw  the  sample  this  morning,  wants 
to  talk  terms." 

"You  knew  he  was  in  town,"  I  said. 

"Sure,"  he  said,  starting  to  get  up. 

Yes,  1  would  have  bet  that  Kende 
knew.  I  would  have  bet  that,  from 
the  first  moment  when  he  saw  the  toy 
this  morning,  Kende  knew  exactly  what 
he  would  do.  Now,  by  my  own  part  in 
the  deal — my  investment,  my  greed, 
and,  fortunately,  my  passive,  friendly 
insistence  on  staying  to  see  what  Kende 
did  with  the  sales  agreement — now  I 
knew  too.  I  jerked  the  paper  out  of 
his  grasp,  saw  his  surprise. 

"Well,  you'll  have  to  figure  it  out  all 
over  again,"  I  said,  "because  this  deal 
went  sour."  I  faced  around.  "Swart, 
make  me  out  a  check  for  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  You  can  keep  my  share 
of  the  net.    I'm  getting  out,  and  I'm 


giving  this  power  of  attorney  back  to 
The  Chandlers." 

Swart  laughed,  a  short,  incredulous 
snort.  "Boy,"  he  said,  "you're  living 
in  a  dream  world." 

1  glared.  That  three  grand  was  all 
I  had.  "Damn  your  greedy  soul,  Kende. 
I'll  be  back,  and  you'd  better  have  that 
dough  ready." 

I  was  furious.  I  slammed  into  the 
car  and  got  going.  I  took  my  eyes  off  the 
road  just  long  enough  to  glance  at  my 
watch — three  o'clock.  I  bore  down  on 
the  gas  some  more.  I  shoved  the  watch 
away,  my  fingers  feeling  the  fob.  He 
was  right,  the  guy  who  carved  my  name 
on  the  back  side. 

"Hello,"  I  hollered  into  the  dark 
garage  when  I  arrived.    No  answer.    I 
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peered  around.  Now  where  the  hell 
were  the  Chandlers?  Well,  Randie  had 
told  me  they  rented  two  rooms  in  the 
boardinghouse  across  the  road,  so  I 
headed  over  there. 

I  saw  them  come  out.  They  paused 
on  the  porch.  Dad  had  a  battered  Hom- 
burg  on;  he  and  Randie  were  both 
dressed  to  go  somewhere.  They  started 
down  the  steps,  and  1  began  to  run.  I 
waved  at  them. 

We  met  at  the  foot  of  the  steps. 
"Hello,  Mr.  Chandler,"  I  said.  "Lis- 
ten, Randie — " 

I  never  would  have  guessed  she  was 
that  strong,  but  the  flat  of  her  hand  on 
the  side  of  my  head  sent  a  white  flash 
across  my  eyes.  My  jaw  was  hanging, 
and  1  guessed  a  red  handprint  was  com- 
ing out  on  my  cheek.  "What  the  hell?" 
I  said.    "Is  that  any  way  to  say  hello?" 

I  heard  a  car  pull  up  behind  me. 
The  Chandlers  stepped  by  me  and  got 
into  it.  The  big  dog  Kende  was  at  the 
wheel,  his  rat  terrier  Swart  beside  him. 
Well,  of  course,  Kende  had  telephoned 
ahead  and  put  the  whole  blame  on  me. 
The  door  slammed,  and  Randie  looked 
out  the  window. 

"Swindler,"  she  said,  her  face  cold. 

Yeah.  If  I  could  get  in  touch  with 
him  again,  maybe  I  could  get  the  guy 
who  molded  my  watch  fob  to  do  a 
sculpture  of  my  head,  out  of  cheese. 

"Deceiver,"  she  said,  a  big  tear  in  her 
right  eye. 

Mumbling.,  I  walked  back  to  my  car. 
I  jerked  the  door  open  and  started  to 


slide  in.  I  tapped  my  pocket.  It  rustled. 
I  still  had  the  power  of  attorney.  So!  I 
was  still  in  the  game.  1  started  the  car 
and  took  out  after  Kende. 

He  mu.st  have  seen  me  in  his  rear- 
view  mirror  because  he  was  going  to 
beat  hell.  I  had  almost  given  up  catch- 
ing him  when  I  heard  the  growl  of 
a  siren.  The  way  the  state  cops  work  a 
situation  like  this,  they  first  signal  the 
rear  car  to  fall  in  behind  them,  then 
they  go  on  and  flag  down  the  lead  car, 
too.  That's  how  they  do  it,  and  that's 
how  they  did  it.  Kende  didn't  want  to 
stop,  but  they  pulled  alongside  finally, 
and  at  an  intersection  he  slowed  down. 

That  was  the  last  1  saw  because, 
at  the  intersection,  I  turned  off.  They 
would  catch  me;  they  certainly  had  my 
license  number.  They  would  radio  it  ia 
to  the  police  station,  and  the  station 
would  radio  it  out  to  all  cars,  and  in  a 
little  while  I'd  hear  another  siren.  But 
for  the  moment,  Kende  was  back  there 
arguing  with  them,  and  I  was  up  here 
driving  like  mad. 

When  I  came  into  town  I  had  to  slow 
down.  In  a  minute  I  found  a  drugstore 
and  stopped.  I  ran  in,  looked  around, 
dashed  to  the  telephone,  riffled  through 
the  directory,  jammed  in  a  nickel  and 
dialed.  This  telephoning-ahead  stuff 
could  be  worked  both  ways. 

"Hotel  Monroe,"  a  little  voice  said. 

"Tod  McCutcheon,"  I  requested.  I 
waited,  imagining  I  could  hear  my 
watch  ticking  away  in  my  pocket. 

"Hello?"  a  man  asked. 

"Mr.  McCutcheon,"  I  said.  "I've  got 
to  see  you." 

When  I  finished,  I  ran  outside.  I 
didn't  know  if  he  believed  me,  but  he 
had  agreed  to  meet  me  in  a  bar  across 
from  the  hotel.  I  waved  down  a  subur- 
ban cab.  "Hotel  Monroe,"  I  said.  I'd 
never  have  made  it  in  my  own  car,  but 
I  didn't  have  to  worry  about  leaving  it. 
The  police  would  take  care  of  it. 

AS  I  stepped  into  the  bar,  I  heard  a 
.  siren.  I  looked  back.  Across  the 
street,  in  front  of  the  Hotel  Monroe, 
two  cars  came  to  a  stop.  Kende  had 
talked  those  cops  into  escorting  him 
into  town.  If  McCutcheon  wasn't  in- 
side the  bar,  I'd  had  it.   I  turned. 

A  guy  was  looking  over  my  shoulder 
out  the  door.  On  a  hunch,  I  spoke  to 
him.    "Mr.  McCutcheon?"  I  asked. 

He  glanced  at  me  and  nodded  to  the 
scene  across  the  street.  "Isn't  that  Paul 
Kende?"  he  asked. 

"Mr.  McCutcheon,  that's  what  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about." 

He  looked  at  me  again.  "Shoot,"  he 
said  finally. 

I  had  to  convince  him.  Otherwise, 
Kende  would  just  tell  him  dift'erent. 
And  Kende  could  tell  a  lie  so  it  sounded 
like  he  was  reading  aloud  from  the 
Bible.  I  estimated  I  had  one  Scotch  to 
do  it  in.  "Mr.  McCutcheon,"  I  began, 
"is  Paul  Kende  the  most  trustworthy 
man  you  ever  met?" 

McCutcheon  took  a  sip  of  his  drink 
and  considered.  "Well,"  he  said,  "put 
it  this  way:  Never,  in  several  years'  deal- 
ing with  Kende,  have  I  ever  observed 
him  do  anything  shady.  Nor,  when  he 
was  in  the  room,  have  I  ever  gotten 
over  the  feeling  I  had  better  keep  my 
hand  on  my  wallet." 

There  are  different  versions  of  ev- 
erything, even  in  one  man's  mind.  I'd 
just  have  to  take  my  chances  with  the 
truth.  I  pulled  out  the  power  of  attor- 
ney. My  explanation  only  took  a  min- 
ute. He  listened  thoughtfully,  emptied 
his  glass,  and  stood  up. 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Wilson,"  he 
said  to  me.  "See  me  any  time  I  can  do 
you  a  favor."  He  was  leaving. 
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"Hey,"  I  said,  sliding  off  my  stool. 
"You  can  do  me  that  favor  right  now." 

"I  can?" 

"Certainly  you  can."  I  said.  "Damn 
it  all.  aren't  you  going  to  buy  the  toy 
from  the  Chandlers?" 

"Wilson."  he  said.  "I'm  grateful  to 
you  for  keeping  us  out  of  that  mess. 
But  we  can't  attord  to  get  mixed  up  in 
patent  swindles." 

"But  wait,  there  isn't  going  to  be  a 
swindle  now,  remember?"  He  laughed 
and  went  on  out  of  the  bar.  I  chased 
after  him  and  grabbed  him  by  the  sleeve. 

"Look.  Wilson,"  he  said.  "Maybe  I 
can  imagine  how  you  feel.  But  we're 
a  big  com.'jany,  and  we  can't  risk  a 
smear  job  from  Paul  Kende.  Not  to 
you,  maybe,  but  to  us  bad  publicity  is 
expensive.   Let  go  my  sleeve." 

"It's  a  dog-eat-dog  world  I  know."  I 
said  bitterly.  "Kende  told  me  all  about 
it.  Just  you  make  sure  you  and  Kende 
get  at  the  right  ends  of  the  leash." 

This  time  it  was  McCutcheon's  turn. 
He  spun  me  around  by  the  wrist.  "All 
right,"  he  said,  "what  do  you  want  me 
to^do?" 

Yes,  what?  I  stared  at  him.  "Well, 
for  a  starter,"  I  said,  "be  my  witness." 

WHEN  he  had  come  to  the  bar  to 
meet  me,  McCutcheon  had  left 
word  at  the  hotel  for  Kende,  who  had 
an  appointment  with  him.  to  wait.  To- 
gether now  we  stepped  into  McCutch- 
eon's suite  and  faced  them.  Kende  had 
been  walking  up  and  down.  Randie  and 
her  dad  were  sitting  on  the  couch  look- 
ing, respectively,  neat  and  rumpled. 
Swart  was  staring  sourly  out  of  the  win- 
dow. Each  of  the  four  had  something 
on  his  mind;  you  could  see  that. 

Our  entrance  stopped  them  for  a 
second,  like  a  snapshot,  but  Kende 
blurred  the  picture.  .Smoothly  he  faced 
McCutcheon.  gaze  steady,  utterly  sin- 
cere. "Tod."  he  said,  tilting  a  thimnb  at 
me,  conviction  rich  in  his  voice,  "hon- 
est— he's  a  liar." 

Dad  was  blinking  nervously.  Randie 
was  looking  at  the  rug.  Swart  was  star- 
ing fascinated  at  Kende.  And  Mc- 
Cutcheon— that  posture — what  was  he 
doing?  Of  course:  McCutcheon  was 
holding  his  wallet.  "Kende,"  1  replied, 
"you're  as  honest  as  a  henna  rinse." 

It  was  a  weak  start  and  I  had  a  long 
way  to  go.  Kende  had  guessed  right 
that  I  had  told  McCutcheon  my  ver- 
sion of  the  deal.  Now  I  had  to  guess 
right  and  tell  all  of  them  my  version  of 
both  deals — this  one,  and  the  one  ten 
years  ago. 

"You  see  this?"  I  asked,  holding  up 
the  paper,  "it's  a  power  of  attorney. 
With  Mr.  Chandler's  signature  on  it, 
Paul  Kende  can  legally  act  as  his 
agent." 

Kende  laughed.  "They  know  that, 
Wilson.  That's  the  way  the  Chandlers 
want  it."  To  McCutcheon  he  said, 
"Tod,  will  you  chase  him  out  of  here? 
He's  making  a  perfect  ass  of  himself." 

How  true!  "Yes?"  I  asked.  "When 
I  get  through,  the  Chandlers  won't  want 
it  that  way.  But  they'll  sure  want  a 
fistful  of  your  throat." 

Rapping  the  form  with  one  hand,  I 
reminded  them  how  it  had  started  out 
two  pages  long,  with  an  innocent  title 
and  nice,  disarming  clauses.  Unre- 
stricted, a  power  of  attorney  could  turn 
over  everything  you  had  to  the  agent. 
It  made  his  signature  your  signuiiue. 
It  authorized  him  to  act  for  you.  Le- 
gally, he  was  you. 

"So,  you  read  the  form,"  I  said  to  the 

Chandlers.   "And  it  never  entered  your 

heads   that    all    the    restrictive   clauses 

were  grouped  together,  and  all  the  em- 

•  powering  clauses  grouped  together."   I 
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looked  at  Randie.  "It  never  entered 
my  head  either.  But  now  I  can  see  how 
Kende  got  control  of  the  shop  away 
from  your  brother  Chet." 

Swarfs  expression  was  unreadable, 
but  I  could  sense  the  growing  tension 
in  the  others.  "Before  Chet  went  over- 
seas, Kende  asked  him  for  a  limited 
power  of  attorney.  It  was  a  legitimate 
request,  but  after  the  paper-cutter  treat- 
ment, all  the  limitations  disappeared. 
Kende  could  sign  checks,  contracts, 
anything,"  I  said.  1  was  pretty  sure  I 
was  guessing  right. 

"Of  course,  when  Chet  found  out,  it 
would  get  sticky.  Chet  was  a  good 
businessman.  He  probably  kept  a  copy 
of  the  original,  uncut  document,  and 
that  would  expose  the  swindle.  So,  I 
•suspect  Kende  just  intended  to  loot  the 
business  and  beat  it  before  Chet  came 
back."  I  paused  uncomfortably,  then 
went  on. 

"But  Chet  didn't  come  back.  Then, 
because  there  was  nobody  to  trip  up 
Kende.  and  because  he  had  pushed  the 
net  worth  of  the  shop  down  to  only  a 
few  hundred  bucks.  Kende  changed  his 
plans,  used  the  very  money  he  had  em- 
bezzled, and  bought  the  company." 

"Wilson."  Kende  said  sarcastically, 
"I  have  to  hand  it  to  you.  You're  the 
most  inventive  liar  I  ever  heard." 

Now  there  were  five  versions  of  the 
story.  Mine  was  the  only  one  not  from 
a  witness.  It  wouldn't  stand  up  with- 
out proof.  "The  copy  of  the  original 
dociunent  Chet  signed,"  I  said  hope- 
fully. "Maybe  you  can  still  find  it 
among  Chet's  papers." 

I  looked  at  Randie  and  her  dad,  un- 
hanpy,  doubtful.  I  looked  at  Kende, 
smiling,  confident.  I  looked  at  Mc- 
Cutcheon. holding  his  wallet.  I  real- 
ized how  easily  Kende  could  have  made 
some  convincing  excuse  to  check 
through  Chefs  papers  back  then.  The 
copy  was  gone,  I  feared.  I  looked  at 
Swart.    Swart  shocked  me. 

"Not  perfect,"  Swart  said  of  my  ver- 
sion, "but  close."  I  watched  him  reach 
inside  his  coat,  draw  out  a  folded  form, 
hand  it  to  me.  I  opened  it.  It  was  a 
carbon  copy  of  a  two-page  legal  form, 
innocently  titled  Acliniiiislrative  Agree- 
ment, dated  in  November,  1942,  and 
signed  by  Chester  H.  Chandler,  sole 
owner. 

"You  fool,"  Kende  said  viciously, 
"you're  in  it  right  with  me." 

"I  guess  so,"  Swart  said.  He  turned 
to  face  Randie.  "That's  up  to  the 
Chandlers.  They're  the  plaintiff.  I'm 
sick  of  it  like  it  is." 

So  that  was  what  had  been  shaping 
up  in  Swart's  head.  Like  me,  he  had 
wanted  money,  but  not  enough  to  take 
it  from  Randie  and  her  dad.  And  when 
he  had  seen  a  way  to  stop  the  swindle 
and  maybe  soften  the  rap  for  himself, 
he  had  become  the  witness  I  needed. 

SEVERAL  weeks  later  I  thought  back 
on  that  scene  in  McCutcheon's  hotel 
room.  That  had  been  the  day  we  picked 
the  right  version  and  paid  a  long  over- 
due bill  Kende  owed  the  Chandlers.  I 
had  been  writing  a  telegram. 

"How's  this?"  I  asked.  "Ifs  a  wire 
to  McCutcheon." 

Randie  took  the  wire  and  read  it 
aloud:    shipping  you  first  lot  toy 

ROCKnT  LAUNCHERS  TODAY.  CHANDLER 
PRODUCTS,  PREVIOUSLY  KNOWN  AS 
KF.NDL  PRODUCTS.    SIGNED.  WILSON.  She 

looked  at  me  and  added,  "Previously 
known  as  the  plastic  jackass." 

"Now,"  I  laughed,  "he  won't  under- 
stand that." 

"It'll  be  fun  to  explain,"  she  replied, 
holding  up  her  left  hand,  looking  at  her 
ring  finger.  j 
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to  see  tbe  vnmiisss 
of  the  West 


Every  one  of  Santa  Fe*s 

five  famous  trains  between  Chicago 

and  California  is  planned, 

equipped  and  staffed  to  make  your 

trip  tlirough  tlie  colorful  Soutli'west 

so  mucli  fun  you*ll  hate 

to  have  it  end. 


^m  Super  Chief-  Chief-  El  Capitan 
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Playing  a  pipe  in  street,  lame  Ainalil  (Chet 
Allen,  who  originated  part)  sees  huge  star 


He  tells  mother  (Rosemary  Kuhlmann)  of 
the  spectacle.  $he  chastises  him  for  fibbing 


Three   kings   enter,    ask   for   food   and   rest   before   continuing  search   for   Christ   child 
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TV  hails  Christmas  with  Menotti's  tend 
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T  SIX  o'clock  on  Christmas  Day,  Gian-Carlo  Menoil 


labou 


fto[ 


ti's  TV-opera,  Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors,  wi«  -y 
join  the  colorful  company  of  holiday  celebration!  '' 
Since  its  debut  on  NBC  last  Christmas  Eve,  and  a  repea 
performance  on  Easter  by  popular  demand,  this  legen 
of  a  crippled  shepherd  boy  and  his  mother  who  play  ho( 
to  a  trio  of  kings  has  won  a  reputation  as  a  modern  classu 
Now  it  promises  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  Christmas  a 
ribbon  candy  and  Dickens'  Scrooge. 

Written  at  the  request  of  the  network,  and  cast  aO' 
directed  by  the  composer,  Amahl  was  the  first  oper 
created  especially  for  television.  There  have  since  bee 
other  notable  TV-opera  firsts,  but  Mr.  Menotti's  simpl 
and  haunting  musical  tale  of  a  Christmas  miracle  ha 
special  significance  for  the  season  and  universal  appea, 

Menotti's  characters,  though  romanticized  in  keepin 
with  the  legend  and  the  demands  of  opera,  are  complete] 
believable.  Amahl  is  a  little  boy  who  is  addicted  to  tal 
tales;  his  mother  is  a  tired  and  exasperated  parent.  Sus 
pense,  as  in  Menotti's  earlier  works.  The  Medium  am 
The  Consul,  is  achieved  not  only  through  plot  bu 
through  the  music.  It  builds  from  the  gentle  melody  e 
the  boy  singing  of  a  star  he  has  seen  to  the  mother's  spine 
tingling  aria  All  That  Gold.  The  climax  comes  wit' 
four-voices  chanting,  He  Walks,  when  Amahl  finds  he  i| 
no  longer  a  cripple. 


ill!  Ml 

I  a  SI 
loir, 
sin? 
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Later,   in  a   moving  aria,   mother   fights   temptation   ti 
steal  gold  which  lies  near  the  visitors'  sleeping  servan 
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^hree  Kings 


;  about  Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors 


The  opera  is  cast  with  superb  voices,  all  from  last 
lar's  TV  show,  with  the  exception  of  Amahl.  Ten-year- 
d  Bill  Mclver  replaces  Chet  Allen,  now  thirteen  and  no 
nger  a  soprano.  Both  are  members  of  the  Columbus 
layk  oychoir,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Rosemary  Kuhl- 
iclas  ann  sings  the  mother;  and  the  three  kings  are  played  by 
avid  Aiken,  as  the  white-bearded  monarch,  Melchior; 
eon  Lishner,  the  black  king  Balthazar;  and  Andrew 
:asi  ilcKinley,  the  deaf  Kaspar,  who  travels  with  a  parrot 
1  on  id  a  boxful  of  magic  stones  and  licorice  sticks.  Francis 
[onachino  is  the  page.  Amahl,  which  is  sponsored  by 
allmark  Cards,  is  televised  in  a  cavernous  studio.  Four 
dej^meras  travel  smoothly  from  one  to  another  of  six 
scenic  units  of  the  one  master  set  de- 
signed in  rich,  low-keyed  colors  by 
Eugene  Berman.  Shepherds  in  straw 
wigs  and  elegantly  robed  monarchs 
wander  among  the  musicians,  cam- 
eras and  electric  cables.  Hovering 
over  all  this  organized  chaos  is  the 
guiding  spirit  of  Mr.  Menotti.  But 
when  TV  sets  are  snapped  on, 
Amahl  will  again  emerge  as  a  com- 
pact piece  of  musical  theater,  and 
television  will  have  hung  its  star  on 
l.i"Ai'.1,V',*i,";"xL':      thenation'sChrislmastree.  .A..*^ 


MERA 


Servant  wakes,  accuses  her  of  stealing.   Amahl  cries:  "Don't  you  dare  hurt  my  mother!" 


Forgiving  kings  offer  to  leave  them  the  gold.     But  mother,  touched  by  story  of  the  Christ 
child,  refuses,  and  Amahl,  offering  his  cane  as  gift  to  Jesus,  finds  he  can  walk  without  it 


Boy  decides   to   go  with  kings,  bear  gift  himself. 
Mother  bids  him  farewell  in  a  final,  gentle  duet 
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A  Light  So  Shining 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  22 


package,  he  smiled  and  shook  his  head, 
saying,  "Only  small  .  .  ." 

I  tried  German,  and  this  released  a 
torrent  of  words.  His  accent  was  won- 
derful, and  he  was  wonderfully  fluent 
in  the  errors  he  made,  putting  fine,  well- 
chosen  adjectives  where  they  didn't  be- 
long, using  a  strange,  warm  idiom  that 
made  his  speech  delightful  to  hear.  And 
when  my  wife  came  back  up  and  sat 
down  with  us,  he  really  got  going. 

HE  WAS,  he  told  us,  a  Yugoslav. 
He'd  been  a  lawyer,  a  Serbian 
army  officer;  he'd  fought  under  Mik- 
hailovich  in  the  resistance;  he  couldn't 
go  back.  He'd  escaped  to  Switzerland 
from  prison  in  Gerrhany  and  now  lived 
with  the  other  refugees  down  in  the 
Heim,  a  home  for  displaced  persons  in 
an  old  hotel  in  the  village. 

He  could  never  go  back  to  his  coun- 
try, he  said,  under  Tito.  Sometimes, 
he  said,  he  cried  in  the  night  to  think  he 
would  perhaps  never  see  the  thousand 
colors  of  the  Adriatic  again,  or  talk 
with  the  peasants  on  his  father's  estate, 
or  even  with  his  father. 

He  said  that  if  we  had  thought  there 
were  no  foreigners  in  this  Swiss  village, 
he  could  show  us  forty  or  fifty,  all 
refugees,  all  desperate  and  homesick: 
the  cold,  bleak  Heim  down  there  was 
full  of  them — Greeks  and  Poles  and  Ro- 
manians and  Yugoslavs,  Germans  and 
Jews.  Most  of  them  just  didn't  come 
out  of  the  Heim  much;  they  were  too 
weary  and  sick  and  dejected.  They  were 
terribly  poor,  he  said.  A  few  francs 
pocket  money  was  all  they  ever  had, 
and  they  were  just  waiting,  each  in  his 
room,  with  his  own  loneliness — waiting 
for  a  confused  and  hostile  and  indiffer- 
ent world  to  give  them  the  chance  to 
build  their  lives  again.  They  were  wait- 
ing for  something  that,  for  most  of 
them,  would  never  come. 

Then  he  scowled  at  us  and  said,  in 
his  fierce  way,  "You  two,  perhaps,  are 
American  millionaires?" 

I  think  we  almost  flinched  at  this 
accusation.  We  looked  at  what  he  had 
been  looking  at,  my  wife's  fur  jacket, 
my  own  American  flying  jacket.  They 
were  relics  of  better  times,  saved  from 
destruction,  and  it  was  almost  with  pride 
that  we  explained  to  him  that  we  were, 
at  this  very  moment,  perhaps  poorer 
than  he  was,  and  certainly  hungrier — 
that  we  too  had  lost  -our  house,  our 
place  in  the  world  and  our  health. 

A  lovable,  gentle  smile  wiped  the 
fierceness  off^  his  face,  and  he  grasned 
our  hands  and  shook  them,  and  said  we 
were  of  a  kind  then,  we  understood. 

He  left  his  skis  standing  in  the  snow 
and  talked  to  us  of  home.  At  three 
o'clock  the  sun  disappeared  behind  the 
ragged  peak  of  the  Siidhorn,  and  it  got 
cold.  We  invited  him  to  our  house, 
which  was  less  than  three  hundred  yards 
away.  We  said  we  could  not  offer  him 
anything,  though,  as  we  simply  did  not 
have  anything.  He  gazed  at  us  with 
round  eyes;  the  truth  about  us  was  really 
sinking  in  now.  He  asked,  "Is  that 
true?"  And  we  said,  "It  is  true."  He 
jumped  up  and  grabbed  his  skis.  "I 
come  all  the  same,"  he  said. 

Yet  off  he  marched,  on  the  double, 
without  looking  back,  leaving  us  to  gaze 
after  him  in  confusion.  We  saw  him 
clamber  into  the  Box,  which  was  just 
going  down  with  its  last  cargo,  and  we 
looked  at  each  other  and  shrugged,  and 
gave  him  up. 

Less  than  an  hour  later,  however,  as 
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"You    mean   I'm   the    only   one 
you  invited  to  the  office  party?" 
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we  sat  in  our  room  enjoying  the  warmth 
of  the  stove,  we  heard  the  latch  lifted, 
and  there  he  stood  in  the  door,  clicking 
his  heels,  almost  splendid  in  a  good  suit 
— every  inch  the  elegant  Serbian  officer. 
In  a  slightly  embarrassed  way  he  put 
into  my  wife's  hands  a  small  parcel 
he  had  brought  along.  Then  he  drew 
himself  up  a  little  and  said,  sternly,  in 
his  individual  German,  "Ich  hahe  mich 
erlaubt,  zu  bringen  eine  Kleiiiigkeit. 
Please  not  to  say  thank  you.  We  are 
friends.    We  belong." 

What  he  brought  us  in  our  plight 
was  not  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  pound  of 
down-to-earth  oatmeal:  it  was  cake — 
one  big,  lovely  cake.  That  was  how  we 
knew  that  he  truly  belonged.  After- 
ward he  told  us  how  he  had  flirted  the 
cake  away  from  the  girl  in  the  Bdckerei, 
to  be  paid  for  later — much,  much  later. 

And  again  he  talked  and  talked — of 
how  he  had  dreamed  of  horne  again, 
the  night  before,  dreamed  of  his 
brother,  who  was  missing.  He  spoke  of 
his  other  brother,  who  had  been  killed, 
of  his  little  sister,  and  of  the  wonderful 
strong  old  giant  who  was  his  father. 
And  he  spoke  of  his  mother,  long  dead, 
whom  he  called  his  "Kleiiie  Liebe." 

He  told  us  of  the  life  they  had  lived, 
the  things  they  had  done  together.  He 
sang  for  us  some  of  the  songs  they  had 
sung — sang  with  a  terrible  longing  in 
his  voice  and  tears  in  his  eyes. 

IT  WAS  far  into  the  night  when  he  fi- 
nally got  up  to  leave.  Of  course,  the 
Box  wasn't  available  any  more.  But 
when  we  suggested  he'd  better  stay,  he 
thanked  us  and  refused.  "It's  a  bright 
moon,"  he  said.  "I  will  slither  down." 
He  turned  smiling.  "We  are  supposed 
to  be  in  the  Heim  before  twelve.  I  will 
have  to  climb  in  through  a  window." 

We  watched  him,  in  the  pale  light, 
skidding  down  the  icy  mountain  path  at 
terrific  speed,  balancing  like  a  skier, 
his  arms  out,  flailing.  We  had  no  doubt 
that  he  would  break  his  neck  between 
here  and  the  village. 

But  the  next  morning  he  was  back, 
bright  and  fierce  as  ever.  And  he 
brought  us  a  lot  of  hash  and  meat  in  a 
small  tin  bucket,  explaining  that  he  had 
told  his  friends  at  the  Heim  of  our  sit- 
uation and  they  had  all  spared  us  part 
of  their  own  meager  meal.    He  would 


bring  up  this  food  for  us,  he  said,  as 
long  as  we  should  need  it. 

In  the  evening,  after  skiing,  he  stayed 
again.  Because  we'd  kept  such  late 
hours  the  night  before,  our  one  and 
only  light  bulb  had  burned  out.  As 
there  was  no  way  of  replacing  it — with- 
out an  expenditure  of  two  francs — all 
that  night  we  sat  in  the  dark,  cursing 
the  way  of  the  world.  We  told  Mischo 
— that  was  his  name — of  our  experi- 
ences in  the  war,  and  he  told  us  of  the 
people  in  the  Heim.  We  decided  that 
everybody  in  this  world  was  a  displaced 
person  really,  except  that  many  of  them 
just  didn't  know  it.  That  night  in  the 
dark,  we  also  devised  a  wonderful  sys- 
tem for  putting  the  world  on  its  feet 
again.  And  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  didn't  need  prosaic  contrivances 
like  electric  light  bulbs  in  our  world. 
This  cheered  us  up  no  end. 

A  new  life  began  for  us  in  Switzer- 
land. Our  solitude  was  gone.  Mischo 
not  only  talked  of  his  friends  at  the 
Heim:  the  next  day  he  brought  us  the 
pick  of  the  bunch.  There  was  a  beauti- 
ful young  Greek  girl  with  a  wide  brow 
and  high  cheekbones,  very  dark  and 
solemn,  called  Sandra.  She  had  tuber- 
culosis, which  she  had  contracted  in 
a  concentration  camp.  Then  there  was  a 
Polish  Jew,  a  quick,  birdlike  young  man 
named  Mandel,  highly  cultivated,  who 
never  skied  but  sat  with  me  on  the 
bench  and  between  philosophical  spec- 
ulations unfolded  clever  schemes  for 
making  money.  He  was  practical,  he 
said.  He  was  waiting  for  his  visa  to  the 
Argentine — it  would  come  any  day  now. 

Another  friend  Mischo  brought  us 
was  a  delicate  old  man  about  whom  he 
was  especially  concerned,  an  old  Ger- 
man scientist  who  never  spoke  of  his 
home  but  clung  shyly  to  Mischo  as  if 
he  were  the  son  he  had  lost;  he  looked 
into  the  faces  of  Sandra,  of  my  wife,  of 
every  girl  who  was  gentle  and  sweet, 
for  the  daughter  who  had  disappeared; 
he  nodded  gravely,  importantly,  when 
some  older  woman  passed,  murmuring, 
"That  lady  is  a  little  the  way  my  wife 
used  to  be  .  .  ."  And  he  gazed  at  the 
children  of  the  village  longingly,  re- 
sponding eagerly  to  their  smiles,  as  per- 
haps he  had  responded  to  the  smiles  of 
grandchildren.  He  was  very  humble  and 
very  lonely. 


From  this  day  on,  we  all — the  two 
of  us,  our  son,  the  Greek  girl,  the  Pole, 
and  the  old  man — moved  contentedly 
along  under  the  force  of  Mischo's  tre- 
mendous energy,  his  push,  his  fierce 
wish  for  companionship. 

He  organized  everything.  Somehow, 
he  found  a  pair  of  skis  for  my  son,  who 
soon  became  an  expert;  every  day  he 
hauled  the  Greek  girl  and  the  slightly 
recalcitrant  Mandel  up  in  the  Soapbox. 
He  put  Sandra  down  beside  me  on  the 
bench  in  the  sun  and  said,  "Speak  in 
English  to  her."  And  he  put  Mandel  on 
her  other  side  and  said,  "Speak 
French."  And  then,  with  my  wife  and 
son,  he  slid  down  the  slopes  in  front  of 
us,  showing  them  how  to  do  all  the  ski 
tricks  he  didn't  know  how  to  do  him- 
self, laughing  and  scowling  and  making 
merry  and  nearly  breaking  every  bone 
in  his  body. 

Some  days  he  even  dragged  up  the 
old  man,  who  arrived  a  little  shaky, 
smiling  in  embarrassment,  but  with  a 
look  of  deep  affection  in  his  eyes  for 
Mischo,  saying  shyly,  "He  is  a  little  the 
way  my  son  was." 

He  even  induced  me  to  try  using  my 
legs  a  little  more,  and  I  did.  I  think  we 
began  to  feel  a  lot  better,  my  wife  and 
I  both,  in  the  friendship  of  these  men 
and  of  gentle  Sandra  than  we  had  ever 
felt  down  at  the  luxury  hotel. 

Yes,  we  were  a  happy  group.  And 
Mischo  said  we  were  all  to  go  with 
Mandel  to  the  Argentine  one  day,  and 
form  a  colony,  and  love  and  cherish 
one  another,  and  live  happily  ever  after. 
We  belonged  together,  he  said. 

ONE  day  I  received  the  promise  of 
the  legation  to  look  into  our  affairs, 
and  a  day  or  two  later  at  the  bank  they 
swore  everything  would  be  cleared  up 
soon  after  Christmas.  We  were  please 
to  have  a  little  more  patience — things 
were  so  involved. 

Well,  we  had  patience.  It  was  about 
all  we  had.  but  I  was  a  good  deal  vexed 
and  moody  all  the  same — considering 
that  this  stay  was  supposed  to  be  restor- 
ing my  health  with  plenty  of  good  food 
and  peace  of  mind.  Especially  with 
Christmas  only  a  day  off  now — our  first 
Christmas  in  safety — I  hated  the  idea 
of  things  being  so  needlessly  austere. 

But  Mischo  said,  "Niclit  gritbeln." 
He  said,  "You  will  allow  me  to  make 
a  Christmas  for  you  like  we  make  back 
home  in  Serbia.  Our  feast  is  really  on 
Twelfth-night,  but  for  you  I  will  make 
her  tomorrow." 

And  if  we  would  allow  it,  he  said 
with  great  courtesy,  we  would  celebrate 
it  here  in  our  house,  high  up  under  the 
stars.  And  we  should  invite  our  friends 
from  the  Heim. 

"But  look  here,"  I  said,  "you  know 
how  things  are — we  haven't  got  a  cent. 
It's  pretty  bleak  here — look  at  this 
burnt-out  bulb.  Why,  we  can't  sit  in 
the  dark  all  evening,  can  we?  Really, 
Mischo,  we  have  nothing  to  offer." 

"Do  not  sneak  to  me  of  bulbs,' 
Mischo  said,  almost  angrily.  "It  is  nr 
matter."  He  looked  at  us  with  his  beau- 
tiful, sad  smile.  "You  say  you  hav. 
nothing  to  offer."  He  looked  at  m; 
wife,  at  her  arm  around  my  shoulder. 
"Look,"  he  said.  "They  are  very  lonely 
people,  our  friends  at  the  Heim,  always 
thinking  of  what  they  have  lost.  Espe- 
cially at  Christmastime  they  will  think 
of  what  they  have  lost.  They  will  think 
it  a  most  beautiful  present  just  to  be 
allowed  to  come  and  sit  here  with  you 
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and  talk,  and  be  allowed  to  look  at  you, 
who  still  have  your  wife  and  your  son, 
and  who  love  each  other  and  make  a 
family."  He  turned  away  a  little.  "You 
must  not  talk  of  bulbs,"  he  said. 

"Even  Mandel  will  come,"  he  de- 
clared later.  "I  know,"  he  said,  "though 
he  is  very  material." 

And  when  we  asked  him,  Mandel 
said  importantly,  in  his  beautiful 
French,  "1  have  some  money  coming  to 
me.  You  have  honored  me  much,  and 
I  will  bring  you  a  present.  Me,  I  am 
practical,"  he  added. 

"We'll  all  bring  something,"  Mischo 
said  gaily.  "We  get  two  francs  extra 
pocket  money  anyway  tonight." 

ON  CHRISTMAS  night,  the  sky  was 
splendid;  the  stars  were  big  and 
bright,  and  there  was  a  cleanness  in  the 
air,  as  in  a  young,  undefiled  world.  The 
house  was  warm  and  cozy,  filled  with 
the  fine  smell  of  wood  burning. 

Sandra  came  and  kissed  my  wife,  and 
shyly  kissed  me  too.  And  in  the  light 
of  a  spluttering  candle  stump,  the  two 
girls  were  lovely,  and  1  felt  good. 

Then  Mandel  was  there,  saying,  "I 
brought  you  a  present."  And  Mischo 
had  brought  the  old  man  along,  a  blan- 
ket draped  over  his  thin  shoulders. 
"One  should  not  be  alone  on  this  night," 
he  said. 

Besides  the  food  they  had  saved  for 
us,  plus  some  extra  treats,  they  had 
two  bottles  of  cheap  but  good  country 
wine  and  a  big  cake.  The  old  man  had 
brought  a  little  present  for  our  son, 
who  sat  starry-eyed,  watching  Mischo. 

Mischo  had  brought  three  candles, 
which  he  set  up  on  the  table,  the  tall- 
est one  in  the  center,  as  before  an  altar. 
Then  he  fetched  armfuls  of  fresh,  clean 
straw  from  the  adjoining  shed  and 
spread  it  over  the  floor.  In  the  flick- 
ering light  it  made  the  room  look  like 
the  place  where  shepherds  found  the 
Child  lying  in  a  manger.  "It  is  our  way 
at  home,"  he  explained  simply.  Then 
he  put  a  match  to  the  three  candles,  and 
the  room  seemed  filled  with  a  pure  light. 

"Now  what  do  you  think  of  your 
measly  bulb!  Do  we  need  electricity? 
Do  we?  No,"  he  said,  "it  would  be  un- 
poetical;  it  is  dreary  and  bleak,  cold, 
material.  There  is  no  place  here  for 
mechanical  devices.  We  spit  on  them; 
we  are  poets." 

1  saw  Mandel  fumbling  in  his  coat 
pocket.  I  thought  he  looked  dejected. 
"I  had  meant  to  bring  you  a  present — " 
he  began,  but  Mischo  nudged  him  to- 
ward the  sofa  and  drew  us  forward, 
saying  happily,  "You  will  now  all  sit 
down  and  look  into  the  flames  and  for- 
get about  everything  outside  the  light 
of  the  candles.  Presently  we  will  drink 
and  eat,  and  be  great  friends,  and  I  will 
tell  you  stories  of  how  in  my  home  we 
have  covered  the  floors  of  all  the  rooms 
with  straw  like  this,  and  we  have  played 
at  shepherds  and  kings.  And  then  we 
have  sing  .  .  .  unci  nieine  alle  Groxs- 
niHtter  Hebe,  sie  hat  geinacht  einen  wun- 
derschonen  Paprika  .  .  ."  and  then  he 
was  off  in  his  own  German,  holding  us 
spellbound,  spinning  us  into  a  warm 
and  colorful  world  with  tales  of  gypsies 
that  came  to  his  father's  house,  of  the 
peasants  and  their  primitive  customs. 
He  told  us  how  to  catch  trout,  using 
only  bare  hands;  he  talked  of  the  girls 
in  Belgrade,  of  wild  nights  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Montenegro,  of  Dalmatia,  of 
the  streams,  the  Adriatic,  the  floods; 
and,  again  and  again,  of  the  father,  the 
brothers,  the  little  sister,  the  dearly  re- 
membered mother. 

I  saw  the  eyes  of  our  friends  on  his 
lips,  drinking  in  the  images  and  the 
wonderful    nostalgic    warmth    of    his 
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words  that  meant  home.  I  saw  how 
they  looked  at  my  wife,  and  at  me  and 
my  son.  nodding,  with  glistening  eyes; 
how  they  seemed  to  be  saying:  You 
know,  you  know  how  it  is  .  .  . 

I  saw  that  we  were  close  to  happi- 
ness together,  at  this  moment,  shutting 
ourselves  away  in  this  temporary  refuge 
of  a  home,  away  from  the  unwelcom- 
ing world  of  money,  and  trouble,  and 
electric  light  bulbs.  Close  to  happi- 
ness .  .  . 

I  think  Mischo  was  happy.  And 
Sandra,  I  know,  was  a  little  happy — 
this  one  night  anyway.  Her  eyes  shone, 
and  she  held  onto  my  wife's  hand.  The 
old  man's  face  was  flushed,  his  eyes 
coming  to  rest  proudly  on  Mischo,  who 
was  a  little  the  way  his  son  was,  he 
clearly  meant  to  say. 

But  Mandel,  I  think,  was  a  little  un- 
easy; something  was  depressing  him. 
And  from  time  to  time  he  turned  to  my 
wife,  and  I  heard  him  say,  at  least 
twice,  "You  know,  I  did  bring  you  a 
present,  but  .  .  ." 

But  my  wife  smiled  at  him,  and  it 
seemed  all  right.  I  think  it  seemed  all 
right,  though  I  was  not,  perhaps,  quite 
happy  myself,  knowing  that  we  were 
just  shutting  ourselves  off  from  the 
world  that  would  go  right  on  making  its 
money  and  its  bombers  and  its  bulbs. 

I  THINK  it  was  when  we  started  sing- 
ing the  strange  folk  songs  of  Mis- 
cho's  Heinuit,  which  he  explained  to  us 
in  detail,  savoring  every  word — it  was 
when  we  sang  them  falteringly  but  ea- 
gerly, enjoying  them  very  much,  that 
we  really  got  a  little  intoxicated.  Then 
Mischo  said,  "Now  you  will  please  sing 
us  a  song  of  your  country,  which  none 
of  us  here  has  ever  seen  but  will  surely 
love."  And  we  did  not  quite  know  what 
to  sing,  having  lived  in  many  countries, 
and  feeling  a  little  guilty  about  not  lov- 
ing one  in  particular  as  much  as  the 
others  loved  theirs.    Finally,  we  chose 


the  Irish  song,  I'll  Take  You  Home 
Again,  Kathleen — which  I  think  Sandra 
knew  wc  meant  for  her;  I  hope  she  did. 

Much  later  in  the  evening,  we  sang 
Brother,  Can  You  Spare  a  Dime?  for 
them.  And  Mischo,  with  a  sigh,  said, 
"It  is  beautiful.  Very  melancholy.  You 
will  please  sing  it  once  more."  And  he 
joined  us,  humming  out  of  tune,  tears 
in  his  eyes — and  so  did  Sandra,  shyly, 
uncertainly.  But  Heaven  help  me,  I 
think  it  sounded  wonderful. 

I  think  it  was  the  singing  that  made 
the  old  man  happiest.  "I.  too,"  he  mur- 
mured, "sang  back  home."  And  after 
a  pause  he  sat  up,  eagerly,  and  said. 
"Also,  at  home,  I  used  to — "  He 
stopped,  a  little  ashamed. 

And  yet  again,  apologetically,  but 
with  touching  eagerness,  he  said,  "Back 
home  I  always  used  to  read  a  piece, 
back  home  .  .  ." 

But  Mischo  was  well  on  the  way  with 
another  story,  speaking  of  Greece  now 
with  Sandra,  and  laughing. 

Leaning  over  to  us,  excusing  himself, 
the  old  man  said  softly  but  tenaciously, 
"I  used  to  read  the  Christmas  story,  you 
see.  They  liked  me  to  read  it  to  them, 
back  home.  Always  they  were  asking, 
'Papa,  read  us  the  Christmas  story.'  " 

I  thought  his  eyes  looked  suddenly 
pleading.  And  then  my  wife,  bless  her, 
said,  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  read  to  us 
a  little,  please?  There  it  is,  on  the  shelf 
over  the  stove.  Only" — she  faltered  a 
little — "the  people  here  are  Catholics, 
— you  are  perhaps  a  Protestant?" 

"Gniidiae  Fran."  he  said  gently,  "on 
a  night  like  this  it  is  the  same.  You 
make  me  very  happy  to  let  me  read 
from  that  book.  It  will  be,  you  see,  a 
little  the  way  it  was  back  home." 

So  we  all  pulled  his  chair  up  to  the 
table  where  the  candles  stood  and 
placed  the  book  before  him.  I  found 
the  page  for  him,  and,  trembling  a  lit- 
tle, but  happy  as  a  child,  he  fished  his 
spectacles  out  of  his  pocket,  and  we 
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date,  I  tell  him  I  already  have  one. 
Then  I  let  him   talk  me  out  of  it* 
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waited  for  him  to  read  to  us  the  story 
of  the  Light. 

We  waited,  and  he  did  not  read.  He 
sat  there  and  adjusted  his  spectacles 
and  peered,  and  bent  over  the  page,  and 
twisted  in  his  seat,  and  at  last,  embar- 
rassed, he  whispered,  "I  cannot  see,  I 
must  have  more  light.  My  eyes  are  too 
dim.  Please,"  he  said  in  distress, 
"couldn't  I  have  more  light,  a  little 
more  light?" 

He  was  almost  in  tears.  And  sud- 
denly we  all  felt  it  imperative  that  he 
should  be  able  to  do  what  he  wanted  so 
much.  Suddenly  I  felt  that  it  was  the 
one  thing  that  had  been  missing,  that 
the  old  man  should  be  able  to  read  us 
this  story  of  peace  and  good  will  toward 
men — as  though  the  good  of  the  night 
depended  upon  it. 

But  we  looked  helplessly  about  the 
room.  "You  see,"  I  began,  "the  bulb — " 

Then  1  saw  Mandel's  face  brighten 
for  the  first  time  that  evening.  He 
jumped  up.  He  said,  "I  told  you — I  did 
bring  you  a  present — only  I  thought  per- 
haps you  would  not  care  for  it — " 

And  from  his  pocket  he  extracted 
a  brightly  colored  carton  containing  a 
new  light  bulb.  He  gave  me  the  carton 
and  screwed  the  bulb  into  the  socket, 
and  there  was  the  light. 

"What  did  I  tell  you!"  Mischo  ex- 
claimed. "He  is  greatly  practical,  is  our 
Mandel.    He  is  just  what  we  needed." 

Mandel's  face  glowed  with  pleasure. 
And  when  the  old  man  began  to  read,  I 
sat  there  with  this  gaudy  carton  in  my 
hand,  listening  with  more  than  my  ears. 
"And  behold  an  angel  of  the  Lord  stood 
by  them  .  .  .  and  the  angel  said  to  them: 
Fear  not;  for,  behold,  1  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  great  joy  .  .  ." 

I  must  have  smiled  a  little  to  my- 
self, looking  up  at  that  cold,  bright 
bulb,  thinking  that  it  should  be  the  pro- 
saic thing  that  had  saved  the  evening, 
that  had  helped  dim  eyes  to  see;  think- 
ing that  this  light,  this  bleak  bulb,  was 
part.  too.  of  the  great  light,  part  of  a 
world  that  we  should  not,  could  not, 
turn  our  backs  upon. 

And  while  the  old  man  read  on,  in 
a  soft,  wondering  voice,  I  know  that  a 
great  contentment  settled  upon  us.  1 
had  that  rare  feeling  that  all  was  well 
with  the  world — that  everything  was 
part  of  a  wonderful  unity.  All  of  us — 
my  wife  and  1,  who  were  of  many  coun- 
tries; and  Mischo,  a  Yugoslav;  and 
Sandra;  and  the  old  man;  and  Mandel, 
a  practical  young  Jew — all  races  and 
religions,  and  all  the  friendship,  the 
poverty,  the  sadness,  the  poetry,  the 
trouble,  the  brightness — all  hopes  and 
ideas  and  desires — even  this  bleak  bulb: 
everything  belonged. 

For  a  fleeting  moment  I  saw  that  in 
all  its  confusion  this  world  was  whole. 

1SAT  there  and  looked  at  my  friends. 
And  in  that  hour  I  believed  with 
Mischo  that  we  would  all  go  to  the  Ar- 
gentine together — Sandra  and  Mandel 
and  the  old  man — we  and  the  likes  of 
us.  and  live  in  peace  and  friendship, 
and  love  one  another,  for  a  long  time. 

Oh,  yes,  I  remember  it  well. 

For  we  did  not  go  to  the  Argentine 
together.  Some  of  us  have  not  lived. 
We  have  not  all  loved  one  another;  we 
have  not  been  together  for  a  long  time. 

1  know  that  Mischo  has  not  seen  his 
\driatic  again.  And  this  year,  we  heard, 
Sandra  died.  The  old  man  is  still  in  a 
Heitu,  still  alone.  And  Mandel  is  still 
waiting  for  his  visa. 

And  we  are  here.  I'm  all  right  again. 
All  is  well  with  us.  Only  I  keep  remem- 
bering that  Christmas,  because  of  every- 
thing I  have  not  found  again,  not  found 
so  shining  any  more.  A  Jk  A 
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Two  models  lived  in  the  tiny 
apartment.  One  had  sleek,  dark 

hair;  the  other  was  blonde.  One 
was  simple  and  severe;  the  other 

wore  ruffles.  And  one  was  dead 
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VILLA  MISLAID  HORIZON 
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YOUR  FICTIONAL  DETECTIVES  ARE  AL- 
WAYS SMARTER  THAN  POLICE  DICKS  AND 
YOUR  BEST  SELLER  QUOTE  MYSTERY  OF  THE 
MADCAP  MODEL  UNQUOTE  BEARS  RESEM- 
BLANCE TO  MURDER  OF  OLIVIA  BRENN  CUR- 
RENTLY BAFFLING  NEW  YORK  COPS.  AS 
OLIVIA  WAS  SAN  FRANCISCO  GIRL  PAPERS 
HERE  WANT  COMPLETEST  COVERAGE.  WILL 
YOU  FLY  EAST  AND  SOLVE  MURDER  FOR 
THOUSAND  PER  WEEK  PLUS  EXPENSES  MAXI- 
MUM FOUR  WEEKS  CARP,  MAN  ED 
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BRENN  MURDER  BUT  FOUR  WEEKS  NEED- 
LESS AND  EXTRAVAGANT.  SUGGEST  ONE 
WEEK  PLUS  TWO  THOUSAND  BONUS  UPON 
CRACKING  MYSTERY.  FLYING  EAST  TO- 
NIGHT SEND  CHECK  CARE  MYSTERY  WRIT- 
ERS OF  AMERICA  408  WEST  14TH  ST  NEW 
YORK  MARSHALL  T  CUSTER 

New  York,  May  15,  1952 
Mr.  Ben  Carp,  Man.  Ed., 
Far  West  Newspaper  Alliance, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Carp: 

Filed  my  first  story  Night  Press  Rate  Collect  last 
night  and  I  trust  you've  given  it  a  proper  play  on 
page  one.  I  must  apologize  for  slight  delay.  But  it 
took  that  half-wit  lawyer  so  long  to  get  me  out  of 
jail  that  I  thought  he'd  carried  the  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Washington  Naturally  I  did  not 
wire  all  details  but  am  air-mailing  same  so  you  can 
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There  was  a  preview  for  the  press,  on  account  of  the  news  vahie  of  the  pictures  of  the  murdered  Olivia  and  the  missing  Ruby 

the  "Burgundy  Jjps 


send  $500  to  Joseph  Kittle,  attorney  at  law,  as  his 
retainer. 

First  let  me  veto  the  New  York  cops'  theory  that 
Olivia  Brenn  was  murdered  by  Ruby  Loring,  her 
roommate.  True,  Ruby  disappeared  and  has  not 
been  seen  since  Olivia's  body  was  discovered, 
but  I  don't  see  her  as  t'he  killer.  I'll  begin  at  the 
beginning. 

Olivia  Brenn  had  been  living  for  six  months  in  a 
little  two-room  apartment  at  IVi  Minetta  Lane, 
which  is  an  alley  in  Greenwich  Village  just  south 
of  Washington  Square.  As  all  the  world  knows  by 
now,  Olivia  was  an  artist's  model.  She  was  small, 
slim  and  shapely.  She  wore  her  sleek  dark  hair 
boyishly  short.  She  posed  in  the  nude.  About  two 
months  ago  when  the  posing  season  was  slack  and 
the  pickings  slimmer  than  a  nine-day  diet,  she  took 
in  Ruby  to  share  the  rent.  Ruby  modeled,  too,  but 
not  in  the  nude.  She  was  about  the  same  size  as 
Olivia,  except  she  had  more  chest  expansion.  She 
also  had  long  blonde  hair.    And  whereas  Olivia 


wore  severe  suits  and  blouses,  Ruby  went  in  for 
girly-girly  fluffs  and  flounces.  She  was  fine  for 
modeling  big  picture  hats  and  full  sleeves  and  filmy 
furbelows. 

Well,  the  cops  think  Ruby  and  Olivia  got  along 
like  a  couple  of  alley  cats  eying  the  same  fish-head. 
Nobody  ever  saw  them  together.  Apparently  they 
never  went  places  together — specifically  not  to  the 
studio  of  an  artist  named  Henry  Pallett  on  Wash- 
ington Square,  South,  although  they  both  posed  for 
Pallett.  Ruby  posed  for  magazine  covers,  which  he 
painted  for  his  ham  and  eggs,  and  Olivia  posed  for 
the  arty  art  which  he  painted  for  fame  and  poster- 
hy.  The  cops  have  been  making  faces  at  Pallett, 
hoping  he'd  admit  that  the  two  gals  were  fighting 
over  him,  but  he  says  no,  his  interest  in  Ruby  and 
Olivia  was  purely  artistic,  his  sentimental  nature 
being  completely  absorbed  by  a  tomato  named 
Jeanne  Woods. 

Of  course  it  wouldn't  occur  to  a  cop  that  maybe 
Jeanne  was  jealous  of  the  way  Olivia  posed  in  the 
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nude,  and  expressed  her  jealousy  through  homi- 
cide. Or  that  the  blonde  Ruby  had  maybe  been 
doing  a  little  extracurricular  posing  with  Pallett 
herself  and  did  a  quick  fade-out  when  she  found 
what  happened  to  Olivia.  I  don't  say  I've  adopted 
this  theory  myself,  but  I  put  it  down  here  just  for 
the  record. 

When  I  got  to  New  York  yesterday.  I  sauntered 
over  to  the  scene  of  the  crime.  I  walked  up  the 
rickety  stairway  to  the  third  floor  of  IV2  Minetta 
Lane.  The  door  to  the  late  Olivia's  apartment 
wasn't  locked,  so  I  went  in.  A  meek-looking  little 
guy  with  his  hat  on  was  sitting  on  a  studio  couch, 
reading  a  book  which  I  recognized  immediately  as 
The  Mystery  01  the  Madcap  Model.  I  congratu- 
lated him  on  his  literary  taste. 

"Who  the  hell  are  you?"  this  guy  wanted  to 
know. 

"I'm  the  author  of  that  book  you're  reading,"  J 
said,  "and  I'll  be  glad  to  autograph  it  for  you." 

"Not  for  me,  you  won't,"  the  little  guy  said.   "I 
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don't  go  for  this  tripe.  This  happens  to 
belong  to  the  former  tenant  of  this 
apartment  and — " 

"I  know,  don't  prompt  me,"  I  said. 
"You  find  a  similarity  with  the  Olivia 
Brenn  murder  and  you're  looking 
through  the  book  for  clues." 

"I  got  all  the  clues  I  need,"  said  the 
little  guy.  Then  he  introduced  himself: 
Kenneth  Kilkenny,  detective  first  grade. 
Homicide  Squad.  He  looked  more  like 
a  shipping  clerk  than  a  police  dick.  New 
York's  finest  must  be  pretty  hard  up 
for  detectives  if  they  have  to  take 
on  runts. 

"Don't  be  so  dogmatic,"  I  told  Kil- 
kenny. "Let's  not  approach  this  case 
from  the  orthodox  police  point  of  view. 
Are  you  positive,  for  instance,  that 
Olivia  Brenn  was  strangled?" 

Kilkenny  just  grunted.  He  was  deep 
in  the  book  again.  I  could  see  he  was 
gripped  by  it.   I  went  on: 

"I  mean  the  effects  of  some  poisons 
resemble  the  effects  of  strangulation. 
You  know — purple  face.    The 
neurotoxins.    Take  cyanide — " 

"You  take  cyanide,"  Kil- 
kenny interrupted,  still  not 
looking  at  me. 

"What  does  the  medical  ex- 
aminer's office  say  about  the 
possibility  of  poison?"  I  said. 

"Look,"  Kilkenny  retorted. 
"Why  don't  you  go  write  an- 
other book?  You're  not  invited 
to  this  murder." 

"Sure  I  am.  The  Far  West 
Newspaper  Alliance  invited  me 
at  great  expense."  I  opened  a 
closet  door.  I  saw  a  couple  of 
suits  that  must  have  belonged 
to  Olivia,  and  five  or  six  fluffy 
dresses  that  would  have  been 
Ruby  Loring's.  There  were  Cu- 
ban heels  and  tight  little  felt 
cloches  to  match  one,  and  high 
French  heels  and  floppy  hats  to 
go  with  the  other.  Detective 
Kilkenny  finally  looked  up 
from  the  book. 

"You  do  look  a  little  like  a 
storybook  sleuth  with  that  ca- 
nary shirt  and  emerald-green 
tie,"  he  said,  "but  your  pearl- 
gray  featherweight  felt  hat 
should  be  pulled  down  a  little 
more  over  one  eye.  And 
Where's  your  beautiful  blonde  secre- 
tary? I  thought  you  guys  never  went 
out  on  a  case  except  with  a  starry-eyed 
dame  who  gets  waylaid  by  thugs  so  you 
can  rescue  her."  ' 

"My  blonde  amanuensis  ran  away  to 
be  a  bareback  rider  in  the  circus,"  I 
told  him.  "I  now  rely  exclusively  on 
my  faithful  hip  flask  and  my  little 
gray  cells." 

"Go  find  yourself  a  big  desk  to  put 
your  feet  on,  so  you  can  think  hard  and 
analyze  clues,"  Kilkenny  said.  "You 
can't  stay  here." 

"Sure  I  can,"  I  said.  "You  can't 
throttle  the  freedom  of  the  press,  Kil- 
kenny. I  stand  on  my  constitutional 
rights." 

Kilkenny  closed  the  book  and  a  book- 
mark fell  out.  It  was  a  sales  check  from 
Hoffman's.  I  could  read  Silk  slip  $35, 
but  I  pretended  I  didn't  see  it.  I  went 
over  to  the  dressing  table  and  looked 
at  the  cosmetics.  There  was  Burgundy 
lipstick,  sun-tan  powder  and  dark  rouge 
for  Olivia.  The  tangerine  lipstick  and 
light-colored  powder  must  have  been 
Ruby's.  I  strolled  into  the  bathroom. 

"You'd  look  more  authentic  if  you 
had  a  few  teeth  knocked  out,  a  black 
eye,  and  one  arm  in  a  sling,"  Kilkenny 
said.  "Why  don't  you  go  find  yourself  a 
drunken  brawl,  so  I'll  know  for  sure 
you're  a  shamus?" 


"I'm  not  a  brawler,  Kilkenny.  I'm 
the  cerebral  type.  I  collect  orchids  and 
rare  jade.   And  I  like  it  fine  right  here." 

"I'm  warning  you,  Custer,"  Kilkenny 
said.  "If  you  don't  scram  I'll  have  to 
jug  you  for  obstructing  justice." 

"I'm  not  obstructing  anything,"  I 
said.  "I'm  merely  giving  you  the  bene- 
fit of  my  trained  deductive  brain.  For 
instance,  while  the  evidence  shows 
Ruby  left  this  apartment  in  a  hurry,  it 
also  indicates  she  did  not  expect  to  go 
far  or  stay  away  long:  she  left  her 
dresses  behind  in  the  closet.  She  did 
expect  to  be  gone  overnight,  however. 
Did  you  notice  she  took  her  toothbrush 
with  her?  There's  only  one  toothbrush 
in  the  bathroom  and  one  brush  and 
comb  on  the  dresser.   Did  you  notice?" 

"I  do  my  own  noticing,"  Kilkenny 
said,  very  tough.    "Get  out." 

He  had  come  up  behind  me,  and 
somehow  I  got  the  idea  he  was  going  to 
sock  me.  Turning  abruptly,  I  put  up  my 
arm  to  guard  my  chin,  and  I  knocked 


'I  have  just  presented  you  with  this 
year's  bonus — a  hearty  handshake 
from  the  Chairman  of  the   Board'' 
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his  hat  off.  He  was  as  bald  as  a  Chihua- 
hua. I  laughed.  I  don't  know  why  the 
idea  of  a  bald-headed  detective  should 
strike  me  so  funny,  but  it  always  does. 
I  couldn't  stop  laughing — until  Kil- 
kenny snapped  the  handcuffs  on  me. 

"Since  you  know  so  much  about  this 
case,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  hold  you 
as  a  material  witness." 

Well,  you  can  score  an  error  against 
me  for  not  guessing  that  Kilkenny  had 
no  sense  of  humor.  Anyhow,  I  was  in 
the  clink  for  three  hours  before  I  could 
get  hold  of  this  lawyer  Kittle,  and  he 
took  another  six  hours  to  get  me  out. 

And  now  I  must  get  to  work  and  dig 
up  the  murderer  of  Olivia  Brenn  for 
you.    Keep  clean,  Carp. 

Yours  in  crime, 
Marshall  T.  Custer 

New  York,  May  16,  1952 
Dear  Carp: 

I  just  filed  my  second  story  on  the 
Brenn  case,  and  as  you  can  see  I  am 
making  progress. 

Today  I  went  back  to  IV2  Minetta 
Lane,  which  is  a  very  old  building,  obvi- 
ously erected  before  the  invention  of 
fresh  air.  It  is  three  stories  high  and 
half  a  story  wide  and  is  wedged  in  be- 
tween the  corner  delicatessen  and  a 
modern  apartment  house.  It  would 
probably  have  been  torn  down  a  cen- 


tury ago,  only  there  isn't  room  to  build 
anything  on  the  site  except  maybe  an 
elevator  shaft.  Besides,  it's  historic. 
Two  famous  poets  and  a  famous  etcher 
starved  to  death  on  the  premises. 

The  modern  tenants  are  also  slightly 
tainted  with  Art,  not  only  the  two  mod- 
els who  occupied  the  third-floor  cells — 
the  late  Olivia  and  the  missing  Ruby 
— but  also  Pierre  Duval,  who  lives  just 
under  them.  Duval  is  an  unemployed 
winetaster  who  is  also  a  part-time 
painter.  Every  Sunday  he  goes  to  Wash- 
ington Square  and  paints  the  arch. 

The  apartment  under  Duval,  the 
ground-floor  mole  run,  is  the  habitat 
of  a  sausage-and-pickle-juggler  named 
Franz  Ziegler  who  operates  the  delica- 
tessen next  door.  Ziegler  took  over  the 
shop  five  years  ago  and  ran  it  with  his 
wife  until  she  died  last  year.  He  now 
carries  on  with  a  one-eyed  lame-brained 
pumpernickel  slicer  and  puts  in  a  four- 
teen-hour  day  among  his  beloved 
cheeses  and  salami. 

I  had  spotted  this  delicates- 
sen yesterday,  and  while  I  was 
languishing  in  the  poky,  I  fig- 
ured it  would  be  just  the  place 
to  go  for  odd  bits  of  informa- 
I  tion   about   Olivia   and   Ruby. 

^  There  are  two  reasons:  A, 
when  a  widower  of  one  year, 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  starts 
thinking  about  the  opposite  sex 
in  a  tender  way.  his  attention  is 
going  to  be  focused  pretty  close 
to  home  if  he  spends  fourteen 
hours  a  day  behind  the  coun- 
ter; and  B,  two  chicks  who  get 
their  feed  money  from  such  a 
whimsical  trade  as  modeling 
are  apt  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  a  guy  who  could  stake 
them  to  a  pastrami  sandwich 
when  their  professional  posing 
wasn't  paying  off. 

When  I  dropped  in  on  Zieg- 
ler, he  was  smacking  his  lips 
and  unpacking  a  lot  of  im- 
ported beer  and  Limburger 
cheese.  He  was  pushing  forty, 
but  there  wasn't  a  gray  hair  in 
his  sandy  crew  cut.  He  had  a 
round  face  with  two  deep  dim- 
ples and  blue  eyes. 

"I  understand  Olivia  Brenn 
ran  up  quite  an  unpaid  bill  with 
you,"  I  said,  taking  out  my  wallet.   "If 
you'll  tell  me  the  total — " 

"Miss  Brenn  never  came  near  this 
place."  Ziegler  said.  "I  guess  it  wasn't 
good  enough  for  her.  She  never  spoke 
to  me." 

"What  about  Ruby  Loring?"  I  asked. 
His  face  changed  and  I  knew  I'd  hit 
pay  dirt.    He  growled:  "I  got  nothing 
more  to  say.    I  told  the  police  every- 
thing." 

I  explained  that  I  was  a  writer,  not 
a  cop,  and  that  I  didn't  share  the  po- 
lice theory  that  Ruby  had  killed  Olivia. 
I  said:  "You  haven't  heard  from  Ruby 
since  the  murder,  have  you?" 

He  said  he  hadn't.  He  had  no  idea 
where  she  might  be.  He  looked  at  me 
strangely  as  he  said  this. 

I  thought  I  saw  tears  in  his  eyes,  so  I 
said,  "You  were  pretty  sweet  on  Ruby, 
weren't  you?" 

"I  was  crazy  about  her,"  he  said.  "I 
still  am.  We're  going  to  be  married  as 
soon  as  her  divorce  is  final." 

I  asked  him  where  her  ex-husband 
was.  He  didn't  know.  Ruby  hadn't 
heard  in  ages.  He  didn't  send  her  any 
alimony. 

"So  you've  been  taking  care  of  her?" 
I  asked. 

"Not  really.  She  worked,  you  know. 
A  model.  But  when  things  were  tough 
she  used  to  come  in  here  to  eat." 


"And  you  gave  her  little  presents 
now  and  then?"  I  remembered  the  sales 
check.  "Maybe  a  slip  from  Hoff- 
man's?" 

"Oh,  that,"  Ziegler  said.  "Yes,  I  gave 
her  little  presents  once  in  a  while.  Don't 
get  the  wrong  idea,  though.  There  was 
nothing  between  us.  She  was  very  strict 
about  that.  Nothing  until  her  divorce 
was  final  and  we  could  get  married." 

Then  he  told  me  about  the  last  time 
he  saw  her.  On  the  evening  of  the  mur- 
der Ziegler  and  Ruby  had  dinner  to- 
gether— on  a  small  roast  squab,  some 
cucumber  salad,  Gruyere  cheese  and 
beer,  and  fresh  raspberry  tarts.  They 
ate  in  the  third-floor  apartment,  be- 
cause Olivia  was  out.  And  Ziegler  had 
a  little  present  for  Ruby — the  new  silk 
slip  from  Hoffman's. 

"She  was  crazy  about  the  slip,"  Zieg- 
ler said.  "It  was  handmade,  with  little 
red  lip-prints  embroidered  here  and 
there  on  the  front.  She  tried  it  on  right 
away  and  said  it  looked  fine." 

"Did  she  kiss  you  to  thank  you?"  I 
asked. 

"Don't  go  getting  wrong  ideas,"  Zieg- 
ler said.  "She  just  kissed  me,  that's  all. 
There's  nothing  wrong  about  that." 

After  dinner  Ruby  went  out  to  meet 
some  man  who  had  promised  her  a  pho- 
tographic job  for  some  dress  account. 
She  told  Ziegler  she'd  stop  by  for  a 
glass  of  beer  when  she  came  home,  but 
she  never  did.  He  hasn't  seen  her  since, 
he  says. 

It  was  a  rainy  night  and  business 
was  slow,  so  Ziegler  closed  his  deli- 
catessen shortly  after  eleven.  He  went 
to  his  apartment,  took  off  his  shoes, 
and  settled  down  with  a  book  to  wait 
for  Ruby.  He  didn't  read  much,  be- 
cause of  the  infernal  racket  in  the  apart- 
ment just  above — the  apartment  of 
Pierre  Duval,  the  unemployed  wine- 
taster.  The  noise  was  loud  and  baccha- 
nalian— shrieks  of  female  laughter,  a 
strong  alcoholic  baritone,  thumping  on 
the  floor,  and  the  crashing  of  glass. 

By  midnight  Ziegler  had  absorbed 
more  decibels  than  he  could  stand.  He 
climbed  one  flight  and  banged  on  Du- 
val's door.  No  response.  Duval  con- 
tinued singing,  with  a  shrill  obbligato 
of  woman's  laughter.  Ziegler  tried  the 
door.   It  was  unlocked,  so  he  opened  it. 

The  place  was  a  shambles.  There 
were  several  empty  bottles  on  the  floor, 
and  a  half-empty  gallon  jug  of  red  wine 
on  the  table.  There  was  a  pair  of  wom- 
an's shoes  on  the  mantelpiece,  a  wom- 
an's blouse  draped  over  the  floor  lamp, 
and  a  skirt  hanging  from  Duval's  Sun- 
day easel. 

Duval  was  sprawled  in  an  armchair 
with  his  hair  in  his  eyes,  wine  stains  on 
his  shirt,  and  Olivia  Brenn  on  his  lap. 
Olivia  was  half  undressed. 

"I  was  so  mad,"  Ziegler  said,  "I  told 
them  if  they  didn't  stop  their  racket,  I 
was  going  to  call  the  police." 

The  party  calmed  down  immediately. 
Ziegler  went  back  to  his  book  and  fell 
asleep.  He  woke  up  a  little  before  one. 
He  thought  Ruby  might  have  come  by 
while  he  dozed  and  that  he  hadn't  heard 
her  knock. 

He  went  up  to  the  third  floor  to  see 
if  she  was  home.  The  apartment  door 
was  ajar,  he  says,  and  the  light  was  on, 
so  he  looked  inside.  Ruby  wasn't  there, 
but  Olivia  Brenn  was. 

Olivia  was  lying  on  the  floor.  At  first 
Ziegler  thought  she  was  just  drunk,  but 
a  second  look  told  him  she  was  dead. 
Her  face  was  blue  and  her  eyes  were 
bulging. 

Ziegler  rushed  back  to  his  own  place 
to  call  the  pohce,  and  that  was  the  end 
of  the  story  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

I  haven't  got  Duval's  version  yet,  as 
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Use  marching  fire — and  follow  meP''  Shout- 
ng  this  command,  Lieutenant  Carl  Dodd  struck  out  in 
idvance  of  his  platoon  to  lead  the  assault  on  Hill  256, 
lear  Subuk,  Korea.  During  the  fierce  in-fighting  that 
"ollowed,  he  constantly  inspired  his  men  by  his  per- 
onal  disregard  of  death.  Once,  alone,  he  wiped  out  a 


machine  gun  nest;  another  time,  a  mortar.  After  two 
furious  days,  Dodd's  outnumbered,  but  spirited,  force 
had  won  the  vital  hill. 

"You  were  helping,  too,"  says  Lieutenant  Dodd. 
"You  and  the  milHons  of  other  citizens  who  have 
bought  United  States  Defense  Bonds.  For  your  Bonds, 
which  keep  America  strong,  were  behind  the  productive 
power  that  gave  us  the  weapons  we  used. 

"I  hope  you'll  go  on  buying  Bonds — always.  Because 
your  Bonds — and  our  bayonets — make  an  unbeatable 
combination  for  keeping  safe  the  land  that  we  ail  love !" 


Now  E  Bonds  earn  more!  1)  All  Series  E  Bonds  bought  after 
May  1,  1952  average  3%  interest,  compounded  semiannually!  In- 
terest now  starts  after  6  months  and  is  higher  in  the  early  years. 
2)  All  maturing  E  Bonds  automatically  go  on  earning  after  maturity 
—and  at  the  new  higher  interest!  Today,  start  investing  in  better- 
paying  Series  E  Bonds  through  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan  where  you 
work!  Or  inquire  at  any  Federal  Reserve  Bank  or  Branch  about  the 
Treasury's  brand-new  Bonds,  Series  H,  J,  and  K. 


First  Lieutenant 

Carl  H,  Dodd 

Medal  of  Honor 


Peace  is  for  the  strong!  For  peace  and  prosperity  save  with  U.S.  Defense  Bonds! 


The  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertisement.  It  is  donated  by  this  publication  in  cooperation  with  the 
Advertising  Council  and  the  Magazine  Publishers  oj  America, 
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apparently  he's  unemployed  no  longer. 
I'll  catch  him  tonight. 
Button  up  well.  Carp. 

Yours  in  crime, 
Marshall  T.  Custer 

New  York,  May  17,  1952 
Dear  Carp: 

Was  that  story  I  filed  last  night  full 
of  heart  interest?  It  should  have  been, 
because  as  Aeschylus  said,  "Bronze  is 
the  mirror  of  the  form;  wine,  of  the 
heart."  And  I  tell  you  confidentially, 
Carp,  that  following  my  talk  with  Pierre 
Duval  last  night  I  was  full  of  both  wine 
and  Aeschylus.  Duval  is  a  generous 
man  with  both  potation  and  quotation. 

I  intercepted  Duval  coming  into  Mi- 
netta  Lane  with  his  arms  full  of  bottles. 
He  is  a  tall,  dark  guy  with  droopy  eyes, 
droopy  nose  and  droopy  mustache.  To 
those  who  like  mustaches,  he  is  prob- 
ably handsome.  When  I  said  I  under- 
stood he  was  a  winctaster,  he  corrected 
me:  "I  am  an  oenologist,  sir.  An 
oenologist." 

He  confirmed  that  he  was  no  longer 
an  unemployed  oenologist.  He  has  been 
retained  by  a  big  keg-to-bottle  firm.  He 
is  testing  wines  for  acidity,  specific  grav- 
ity, etc.,  to  determine  which  blend  will 
best  hold  bubbles  of  carbon  dioxide  for 
synthetic  sparkle. 

Duval  was  carrying  several  bottles 
of  homework,  as  well  as  a  few  little 
vintage  items  from  France  which  he 
had  noticed  around  the  shop  and  on 
which  somebody  might  want  his  opin- 
ion. One  of  these  was  a  bottle  of 
Chateau  Margaux  which  was  opened 
simultaneously  with  our  interview.  You 
will  be  delighted  to  hear.  Carp,  that  it 
was  the  best  Bordeaux  I  ever  tasted. 

Well,  as  we  sat  there  surrounding 
the  Chateau  Margaux  and  surrounded 
by  Duval's  paintings  of  the  Washington 
Square  arch  on  Sunday,  I  asked  about 
the  orgy  on  the  night  of  the  murder. 

"Orgy,  my  eye!"  Duval  said.  "We 
were  just  having  a  little  wine  for  the 
stomach's  sake.  I  was  celebrating  my 
new  job,  and  Olivia  just  dropped  in  to 
sample  the  raw  materials  I  was  work- 
ing with." 

"Do  people  usually  disrobe  when 
they  sample  the  raw  materials  of  your 
trade?"  I  asked. 

"Olivia  didn't  really  disrobe,"  Duval 
said.  "She  spilled  some  wine  on  her 
blou.se  and  skirt,  and  you  know  how 
red  wine  stains  if  you  don't  get  it  out 
right  away.  She  took  off  her  things  to 
wash  out  the  spots  and  hung  them  to 
dry  while  wc  went  on  sampling.  She 
wasn't  undressed,  actually.  She  had  her 
slip  on." 

"Ziegler  says  she  was  sitting  in  your 
lap."  I  reminded  Duval.  "Was  she  in 
love  with  you  or  vice  versa?" 

"We  were  very  good  friends,"  Du- 
val admitted. 

Duval  said  Olivia  left  him  about 
half  past  midnight  and  he  fell  asleep 
immediately.  He  was  awakened  a  little 
after  one  by  Zicglcr  running  down  the 
stairs,  yelling  for  the  police. 

Duval  said  he  knew  Pallett,  the  art- 
ist. He  didn't  know  if  Pallett  had  been 
making  passes  at  Olivia  beyond  the  call 
of  artistic  duty.  He  thought  not.  But 
Jeanne  Woods,  Pallctt's  giil,  could  have 
been  jealous  of  the  model  anyhow — 
maybe  murderously  jealous.  And  Du- 
val quoted  at  mc  from  the  Song  of 
Solomon:  "Love  is  strong  as  death: 
jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave." 

As  for  the  missing  Ruby  Loring,  Du- 
val said  he  scarcely  knew  her.  She 
wasn't  his  type.    She  drank  beer. 

"I  don't  think  Ruby  strangled 
Olivia,"  he  said.  "It  was  a  man's  job. 
The  finger  marks  were  still  on  the  poor 


gal's  throat  when  I  saw  her — big  fingers. 
Ruby  was  a  small  girl,  like  Olivia." 

Duval  was  just  pulling  the  cork  out 
of  a  tall,  tapering  bottle  of  French 
Rhine  wine  when  there  was  a  knock  on 
the  door.  It  was  Detective  Kenneth 
Kilkenny,  Homicide  Squad. 

"Hello,  Kilkenny,"  I  said.  "I  was 
over  to  West  Twentieth  Street  today  to 
have  a  look  at  the  Homicide  Squad  in 
its  native  habitat.  1  didn't  see  you  any- 
where around." 

"I  was  at  the  morgue,"  Kilkenny 
said.  "How  come  wc  don't  see  you  at 
the  morgue.  Custer?" 

"The  Custer  method  involves  the 
study  of  live  characters,  not  dead  ones," 
I  told  him.  "Incidentally,  Duval  says 
there  were  finger  marks  on  Olivia's 
throat.  You  wouldn't  hold  out  on  me, 
would  you,  Kilkenny?" 

"You  mentioned  poison  the  other 
night,"  Kilkenny  said.  "Do  you  know 
the  autopsy  showed  small  subcutaneous 
hemorrhages  in  Olivia's  scalp?" 

"That  sounds  like  strangulation,"  I 
said.  "What  else  did  the  autopsy  show?" 

"The  medical  examiner's  not  finished 
yet,"  Kilkenny  said. 

"Not  yet?  After  almost  a  week? 
Where  I  come  from  we  finish  an 
autopsy  in  an  hour." 

"I'll  bet,"  Kilkenny  said.  "We  take 
a  month,  sometimes.  By  the  way.  I 
turned  Pallett  and  his  girl  friend  loose 
today." 

"Well,   well.     Exonerated?" 

"Not  exactly.  But  he's  having  a  one- 
man  show  in  his  studio  tomorrow.  In- 
vitations went  out  three  weeks  ago,  so 
we'll  let  the  show  go  on.  Too  bad  you're 
not  invited,  Custer.  You  could  sleuth 
your  head  ofT  among  all  the  free  liquor 
and  freewheeling  Village  dames." 

"I'll  be  there,"  I  said?  "Early." 

Duval  poured  a  glass  of  wine.  "How 
about  a  beaker  of  dragon's  blood,  Min- 
ion of  the  Law?"  he  said. 

"Not  while  I'm  working,"  Kilkenny 
said.  "Well,  good  night,  all  you  lovely 
people.    See  you  in  jail." 

After  Kilkenny  left,  Duval  and  I 
had  a  few  more  whiiTs  of  the  grape. 


Just  as  Duval  seemed  about  to  burst 
into  song,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  a  key  to 
Olivia's  apartment.  He  said  no,  but  the 
no  was  partially  concealed  by  a  slight 
eructation,  so  I  said:  "In  these  old 
houses,  I'll  bet  any  key  will  open  all  the 
doors.   Let's  try." 

We  tried,  and — surprise,  surprise! 
Duval's  key  did  open  the  late  Olivia's 
door.  Duval  wouldn't  come  inside  the 
apartment  with  me,  though.  He  said 
he'd  wait  outside  to  warn  me  in  case 
Kilkenny  should  start  gumshoeing  up 
the  stairs  while  I  was  there. 

I  just  took  a  quick  look  around  the 
bathroom.  The  lone  toothbrush  was 
still  in  the  glass  over  the  washstand.  I 
took  the  brush,  popped  it  into  an  en- 
velope, and  slipped  it  into  my  pocket. 

I  had  one  more  stirrup  cup  with  Du- 
val, then  sank  my  spurs  into  shanks' 
mare  and  galloped  home  to  bed. 

Good  night  to  you,  dear  Carp,  and 
don't  forget  to  take  your  vitamins. 

Yours  in  crime, 
Marshall  T.  Custer 

New  York,  May  18,  1952 
Dear  Carp: 

Better  get  that  $2,000  bonus  check 
ready  and  certified.  The  Olivia  Brenn 
case  is  in  the  bag.  but  Kilkenny  threat- 
ens to  lock  me  up  again  if  we  print  the 
latest  before  he  gives  the  word,  so 
please  consider  these  details  of  Pal- 
lett's  studio  party  as  top  secret  until  I 
flash  you. 

The  vernissage,  as  we  artists  call  it, 
was  scheduled  for  five  in  the  afternoon. 
There  was  a  preview  for  the  press  at 
four  thirty,  on  account  of  the  news 
value  of  the  pictures  modeled  by  the 
murdered  Olivia  and  the  missing  Ruby. 
So  I  dropped  in  at  four  o'clock  sharp 
to  cast  an  eye  over  Pallett  and  his  jeal- 
ous tomato. 

Kilkenny  was  there  first,  of  course — 
with  his  hat  on.  Franz  Ziegler  was  also 
there,  stacking  sandwiches  like  cord- 
wood.  One  table,  devoted  to  whisky 
and  sausage  for  the  working  press  and 
noncommercial  artists,  was  Zieglcr's 
department.    A  second  table,  featuring 
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a  mosaic  of  midget  cakes  around  a 
brass  samovar,  was  for  critics  and  con- 
noisseurs. A  third  table  offered  micro- 
scopic hors  d'ocuvres  for  dilettantes 
and  possible  buyers. 

Ziegler  had  unveiled  his  Miiai,i;(h- 
hord.  stowed  his  several  reams  of 
waxed  paper  and  other  debris  in  the 
kitchenette,  and  departed  while  I  was 
making  friends  with  Pallett.  1  didn't 
even  try  to  get  through  Jeanne  Woods's 
painted  war  mask  and  supplementary 
hostile  grimaces.  For  my  money,  her 
Nile-green  hostess  pajamas  could  have 
been  made  of  cast  iron.  ^ 

Pallett  was  wearing  his  artist's  uni 
form  of  midnight-blue  corduroy  an 
Windsor  tic.  He  followed  me  around 
while  I  looked  at  his  canvases.  They 
had  a  decided  blue  tone,  like  Picasso 
in  his  Blue  Period. 

The  Brenn  nudes  were  painted  with 
bold,  coarse  strokes,  obviously  with  the 
flat  of  a  dry,  broad  brush.  The  Ruby 
Loring  magazine  covers  were  done  with 
a  fine,  glossy  finish,  every  hair  in  place. 
But  despite  the  difl'erence  in  style,  the 
features  of  the  two  girls  looked  pretty 
much  alike — the  work  of  an  artist  who 
has  struck  a  vein  some  art  editor  likes. 

"Free  yourself  from  commercial  art, 
Pallett,"  I  said.  "You  have  talent,  but 
you're  in  a  rut.  Everything  you  paint 
looks  like  a  cover  girl." 

"I'll  make  the  break  someday,"  Pal- 
lett said. 

"You're  not  getting  any  younger,"  I 
said.    "Tempera  fugits." 

About  this  time  the  flash  bulbs  and 
whisky  corks  began  popping  all  over 
the  place.  One  corner  of  my  jaundiced 
eye  caught  Kilkenny  sneaking  off  to  the 
kitchenette.   I  followed. 

The  kitchenette  was  a  little  bigger 
than  a  phone  booth.  1  guess  the  girl 
friend  didn't  do  much  home  cooking 
for  Pallett.  The  pots  and  pans  had  an 
inch  of  dust  on  them.  So  did  the  little 
gas  range.  Kilkenny  opened  the  oven 
and  I  noticed  that  the  roaster  inside 
didn't  seem  dusty  at  all.  Kilkenny  no- 
ticed it,  too.  He  lifted  the  cover  olf  the 
roaster  and  took  out  a  tightly  wadded 
bundle  of  silk. 

When  he  unwadded  the  silk,  a  strand 
of  coarse  blonde  hair  fell  out.  The  silk 
was  a  lady's  slip  with  little  red  lips  em- 
broidered on  the  front  of  it.  On  the 
back  was  a  deep  red  stain  as  big  as  a 
man's  hand. 

"Looks  like  blood,  Kilkenny,"  I  said. 
"Let's  rush  it  over  to  my  room.  I've 
got  the  chemicals  to  make  a  quick 
benzidine  test." 

"You!"  Kilkenny  snorted.  "If  you 
print  one  word  of  this  before  the  mur- 
derer is  under  lock  and  key,  I'll  toss  you 
right  back  in  the  clink.  Go  out  there 
and  mingle  with  the  guests." 

I  went  out  and  mingled  like  a  per- 
centage girl  with  the  rent  due.  I 
watched  artists  talking  about  the  pic- 
tures with  their  thumbs.  I  saw  Pierre 
Duval  come  in  and  consume  at  least 
3,000  calories.  I  saw  Kilkenny  go  out 
with  his  evidence  in  a  brown  paper  bag. 
Then  I  sneaked  out  myself — -to  write 
this  letter  and  clean  up  a  few  little  odds 
and  ends.  1  am  now  going  back  to  Pal- 
lett's  studio. 

I  expect  to  file  my  final  story  tonight. 
It  should  catch  the  late-afternoon  edi- 
tions.     Say    your     prayers    regularly. 
Carp,  and  brush  your  teeth  twice  a  day. 
Yours  in  crime, 
Marshall  T.  Custer 

New  York,  May  19,  1952 
Dear  Carp: 

Received  your  wire  of  congratula- 
tions, but  noted  no  telegraphic  money 
order  attached.    Thanks  anyhow. 

CoUiti's  for  December  27,  1952 
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Well,  here's  how  it  all  happened: 
ibout  ten  last  night  Duval  and  I  were 
itting  among  the  Duval  collection  of 
^'ashington  Square  arches  on  Sunday, 
•sting  various  methods  of  dimming  the 
low  we  had  contracted  at  Pallett's  stu- 
io  party.  We  had  just  about  decided 
n  a  bottle  of  rainwater  Madeira  that 
*'  )uval  had  found  in  some  old  cellar, 
^hen  Kilkenny  came  barging  in  like  six 
toms  in  search  of  a  chain  reaction. 

Kilkenny  waved  a  yellow  teletype 
[lessage  under  my  nose  and  yelled: 
''*   Damn  you,  Custer,  you  go  right  back 

0  jail.  Listen  to  this:  San  Francisco 
lazette  headline — 'Gazette  Reporter 
>acks  N.Y.  Mystery.  Writer  Captures 
.Model's  Killer  Singlehanded.'  I  told 
ou— " 

"You  told  me  not  to  break  the  story 
mtil  the  murderer  was  under  lock  and 
:ey.   Well,  he  is.   Right  here." 

"Nuts,  Custer.  Duval's  not  the  guy." 

"Stop  being  so  mysterious,  Kil- 
;enny,"  I  said.  "Everybody  knows  by 
low  that  Franz  Ziegler  killed  Olivia. 
Modulate  your  voice." 

Kilkenny  didn't  modulate  anything. 
ie  kept  yelling  I'd  tipped  off  Ziegler  by 
ireaking  confidence,  and  how  Ziegler 
lisappeared  from  his  delicatessen  three 
lOurs  ago. 

"I've  had  these  buildings  surrounded 
or  two  days,"  he  shouted.  "I  don't 
Lnow  how  he  got  through.  But  I  got 
[iree  hundred  men  combing  the  city 
or  him." 

"They're  combing  the  wrong  places," 

said.  "Ziegler  didn't  leave  the  build- 
ng.  He  is  now  locked  in  Mr.  Duval's 
jenuine  antique  pre-Revolutionary 
)athroom.    Have  a  look." 

While  Duval  was  unlocking  the  bath- 
oom,  I  told  Kilkenny  how  we  slipped 
giilUegler  a  Mickey.  I  got  Ziegler  to  come 
ipstairs  to  taste  some  genuine  Hoch- 
leimer  and  to  identify  some  dime-store 
jarrings  I  said  I  thought  might  be 
k.uby's.  I  put  a  few  drops  of  chloral 
lydrate  in  his  wine,  and  when  he  passed 
but  we  laid  him  in  the  bathtub. 

When  we  opened  the  door,  Ziegler 
|vas  still  reclining  peacefully  in  the  tub, 

1  little  damp  behind  the  ears  and  above 
he  eyes  because  the  leaky  shower  was 
iripping  on  his  head.  Kilkenny  put 
he  cuffs  on  Ziegler  and  jumped  for  the 
elephone. 

"You  can  tell  your  side-kicks,  Kil- 
kenny," I  said,  "that  they  can  stop  look- 
ing for  Ruby  Loring.  Ruby  and  Olivia 
were  the  same  person." 

"All  right,  Sherlock  Holmes,"  Kil- 
kenny said  when  he  had  hung  up.  "How 
iid  you  discover  the  masquerade?" 

I  told  him  it  was  easy,  once  I  had  a 
^ood  look  at  the  toothbrush.  It  had 
traces  of  two  lipsticks  on  it — Burgundy 
^nd  tangerine. 

"Even  in  the  improbable  event  that 
both  girls  used  the  same  brush,"  I  said, 
f'we  must  remember  that  few  women 
brush  their  teeth  while  wearing  make- 
up. One  exception,  yes.  But  two,  living 
together  and  using  the  same  tooth- 
brush, is  beyond  the  realrh  of  plausi- 
bility. Therefore,  Olivia  and  Ruby  were 
one.  The  fact  that  they  were  never  seen 
together  bears  this  out.  So  does  the 
striking  resemblance  of  their  features  in 
Pallett's  paintings. 

'I  assume  that  Olivia  created  the 
character  of  Ruby  in  order  to  get  more 
work — double  work  with  Pallett,  for  in- 
stance. The  anatomical  differential, 
both  hair  and  build,  was  obviously  syn- 
thetic, as  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
Ruby  never  posed  in  the  nude.  The 
masquerade  started  out  as  a  business 
proposition,  but  I  guess  Olivia  got  car- 
ried away  by  the  spirit  of  the  thing  and 
decided  to  create  a  private  life  for  each 
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of  her  incarnations.  As  the  blonde  Ruby 
she  was  practically  living  off  Ziegler,  al- 
though she  played  coy  and  held  him  off 
at  arm's  length.  At  the  same  time  she 
was  having  fun  and  games — as  Olivia 
— with  Duval. 

"After  she  dined  with  Ziegler  on  the 
night  of  the  murder,  the  synthetic  Ruby 
took  off  her  blonde  wig  and  her  falsies 
and  went  down  to  drink  with  Duval,  as 
Olivia.  But  she  apparently  did  not  take 
off  the  new  silk  slip  which  Ziegler  had 
given  her.  So  when  Ziegler  stormed 
into  Duval's  at  midnight,  he  must  have 
recognized  Ruby's  slip  on  Olivia,  and 
realized  the  truth.  He  then  later  obvi- 
ously went  upstairs,  confronted  Olivia 
with  the  facts,  and  killed  her  in  a  jealous 
rage.  He  took  away  the  slip,  the  wig 
and  the  falsies  to  prolong  the  legend  of 
the  two  separate  individuals,  and  to  cast 
suspicion  on  the  mythical  Ruby.  By  the 
way,  Kilkenny,  why  don't  you  look  for 
the  wig  and  falsies?" 

"We  found  'em  the  day  after  the 
murder,"  Kilkenny  said,  "in  an  ash  can 
in  Washington  Square." 

"Very  clever,"  I  said.  "So  you  went 
on  talking  about  Ruby  to  give  the  killer 
a  sense  of  false  security.  And  by  keep- 
ing the  heat  on  Pallett  and  his  tomato, 
you  trapped  Ziegler  into  planting  the 
silk  slip  in  Pallett's  oven  when  he  de- 
livered the  sandwiches  today.  Am  I 
right,  Kilkenny?  What  do  you  think  of 
the  Custer  method  now?" 

Kilkenny  admitted  it  was  okay  for 
fiction,  but  that  my  deductions  weren't 
backed  by  proof  that  would  stand  up  in 
court.  The  police,  he  said,  had  scien- 
tific basis  for  the  same  conclusions. 
For  instance,  an  analysis  of  stomach 
contents  during  the  autopsy  showed 
traces  of  wine — which  Olivia  drank — 
and  also  cucumber  and  raspberry  seeds, 
which  matched  the  menu  Ziegler  said 
he  fed  to  Ruby.  Therefore  Ruby  was 
Olivia.  And  the  clincher  was  the  red 
stain  on  the  slip  which  turned  up  at 
Pallett's.  The  medical  examiner's  chem- 
ist said  it  was  wine. 

"I  am  dying  of  curiosity,"  Kilkenny 
said,  "to  know  how  the  Custer  method 
put  the  finger  on  Ziegler." 

"Why,  it  just  stands  to  reason,"  I 
said.  "Pure  logic  and  deduction.  Given 
the  set  of  circumstances  and  character 
relationships,  it  couldn't  possibly  be 
anybody  else." 

"Sure,  for  a  book,"  Kilkenny  said. 
"But  for  a  jury,  you  got  to  have  evi- 
dence. If  I  could  get  a  conviction  on 
pure  logic  and  deduction,  I  would  have 
grabbed  Ziegler  six  days  ago.  But  I  had 
to  wait  until  he  furnished  me  with 
proof,  which  he  did  this  afternoon.  He 
left  a  beautiful  set  of  fingerprints  on 
Henry  Pallett's  roaster,  and  on  the  silk 
slip.  I  guess  he  didn't  know  we  can  de- 
velop prints  off  cloth  with  nitrates  and 
iodine  vapor." 

So  you  see.  Carp,  how  unimaginative 
and  uninspired  police  methods  are. 

"Furthermore,"  Kilkenny  went  on, 
"since  this  Ziegler  seems  to  have  a  jeal- 
ous and  murderous  nature,  we're  going 
to  exhume  the  late  Mrs.  Ziegler  tomor- 
row. We  may  find  poison." 

"Speaking  of  poison,"  Duval  inter- 
rupted, "how  about  a  drop  of  this  ex- 
cellent rainwater.  Minion  of  the  Law?" 

"Rainwater  hell,"  said  Kilkenny. 
"I've  finished  the  job.  Pour  me  a  glass 
of  wine." 

I'm  seeing  Joseph  Kittle  today,  and 
if  the  learned  counselor  has  got  his  fee 
from  you  and  can  clear  me  with  the 
law,  I'll  see  you  tomorrow. 

Keep  your  fountain  pen  filled,  Carp, 
and  your  checkbook  handy. 
Yours  in  crime, 
Marshall  T.  Custer        ^  ^  Jtk 
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WATER 

in  the 

WILDERNESS 

By  PAUL  HORGAN 

A  new  story  of  Fort  Delivery, 
where  men  and  women  loved 
each  other,  while  they  fought 
to  hold  the  Western  frontier 


The  BEGINNING 
of  SOMETHING 

NEW 

By  JOHN  CAMPBELL  SMITH 

An  author  new  to  Collier's 
writes  of  a  father's  fears  for 
his  son's  happiness — and  how 
the  son  found  his  way  alone 


DATE 

for  ANOTHER 

SPRING 

By  MAURICE  BARRANGON 

A  young  nurse  had  the  cour- 
age to  challenge  the  author- 
ity of  a  great  doctor — even 
though  her  career  was  at  stake 


CELLULOID 
NUDE 

By  HANMBAL  COONS 


Dear  George,  the  press  agent, 
gets  mixed  up  with  an  actress 
who  wants  to  express  herself 
at  all  costs.  George  is  sup- 
posed to  keep  the  costs  down 


FAVORITE 

SON 

By  WILLIAM  R.  SCOTT 

One  of  Collier's  most  popular 
writers  tells  a  heart-warming 
story  about  a  boy  with  a  pest 
of  a  brother  and  a  grouch  of  a 
father,  who  discovers  families 
aren't  as  dumb  as  they  seem 
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The  Coast  Guard  s  Fines  1 


THE  DAY  THE  PENDLETON  AND  TI 


THE  midwinter  storm  crept  up  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  stalled  for  three  days  100  miles 
east  of  Nantucket  Sound.  It  knocked  down 
wires  on  the  Massachusetts  shore  and  flung  a  bliz- 
zard across  the  State  of  Maine,  but  its  center  was 
at  sea.  Off  Cape  Cod,  two  10-000-ton  tankers 
about  30  mijes  apart  caught  the  full  force  of  the 
blow:  50-foot  waves,  near-hurricane  winds,  driv- 
ing snow.  On  Monday  morning,  February  18, 
1952,  both  vessels  broke  in  two,  setting  off  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  rescue  operations  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

The  storm  had  given  indications  of  its  potential 
ferocity  as  early  as  Saturday,  48  hours  before  the 
double  disaster.  All  that  day,  four  Coast  Guard 
cutters,  assisted  by  a  big  flying  boat,  had  hunted  for 
a  missing  New  Bedford  fishing  schooner.  Late  in 
the  afternoon,  a  piece  of  a  lifeboat  from  the  miss- 
ing vessel  was  picked  up  and  identified. 

As  darkness  and  the  barometer  fell.  Captain  Oli- 
ver A.  Peterson,  of  Winchester,  Massachusetts, 
commanding  the  search  from  the  icebreaker  East- 
wind,  sent  the  seaplane  back  to  its  base  at  Salem. 
Although  the  schooner  was  presumed  lost  with  all 
hands  (which  proved  true),  the  cutters  continued 
the  search  into  the  night.  Soon  they  began  to  re- 
port damage  from  the  lunging  seas  and  wild  wind, 
and  at  last  Peterson  reluctantly  ordered  all  units 
to  drop  the  search  and  concentrate  on  weathering 
the  storm.  All  four  cutters  lay  hove  to  the  rest  of 
that  night,  all  day  Sunday  and  Sunday  night,  with 
just  enough  power  up  to  maintain  steerageway. 
That  was  their  situation  when  orders  suddenly 
came  for  the  all-out  rescue  operation  on  Monday 
morning,  when  the  storm  was  at  its  height. 

At  first,  the  Coast  Guard  knew  of  only  one  ship- 
wreck. Even  after  the  second  split  tanker  was  dis- 
covered from  the  air,  almost  by  accident  (its  radio 
had  been  ruined  before  a  distress  message  could  be 
sent),  officials  directing  the  operation  found  it 
hard  to  believe  that  they  actually  had  a  double  dis- 
aster to  reckon  with.  Both  of  the  twin  520-foot 
tankers — the  Fort  Mercer,  heading  for  Portland, 
Maine,  and  the  Boston-bound  Pendleton — had 
welded  seams  and  riveted  "crack-arresters";  500  of 
their  type  had  been  built  during  World  War  II,  and 
only  seven  had  ever  opened  up.  It  was  almost  in- 
credible that  a  pair  of  them  should  snap  in  two 
within  six  hours,  and  only  a  few  miles  apart — mute 
testimony  to  the  ferocity  of  that  killer  storm. 

Although  the  Pendleton  was  the  second  ship  lo- 
cated, she  was  first  to  break,  at  five  fifty-eight  on 
Monday  morning.  For  eight  terrible  hours,  until 
she  was  sighted  from  the  air,  not  one  of  the  eight 
men  on  her  bow  nor  the  33  on  her  stern  had  any 
reason  to  believe  he  would  live  through  the  day. 

"Some  of  us  began  to  pray,"  one  of  the  survivors 
recalls.  "It  looked  as  if  there  was  nothing  left  to 
depend  on  except  God." 

The  Fort  Mercer  began  to  go  at  8:00  a.m.  Her 
captam  radioed  that  his  scams  had  opened  and  his 
number  five  tank  was  bleeding  oil  into  the  sea. 
Coast  Guard  short-wave  frequencies  began  to 
crackle.  Far  at  sea.  Captain  Peterson  started  for 
the  scene  with  the  Eastwind  and  the  cutter  Uni- 
mac.  Another  cutter,  the  McCulloch,  pulled  out  of 
Boston,  and  the  Chatham  and  Brant  Point  lifesav- 
ing  stations  began  preparing  their  36-foot  open 
motor-lifeboats  for  a  possible  40-mile  trip  to  sea. 

At  noon,  the  Fort  Mercer  announced  that  she 
had  broken  up.  The  cutters  Acushnet  and  Yakutat 
were  ordered  out  of  Portland  and  Provincctown, 
and  a  seaplane  from  Salem  was  invited  to  try  its 
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Pendleton  broke  before  SOS  could  be  sent.    It  was  eight  hours  before  disaster  was  discoverer 


luck  at  a  take-off  in  the  horizontal  snow.  At 
Chatham,  the  first  of  the  small  open  motor-life- 
boats bounced  out  into  the  50-foot  waves.  The 
Coast  Guard  was  on  the  way. 

As  it  happened,  the  Military  Transport  Service 
cargo  carrier  Short  Splice  was  first  on  the  scene. 
She  had  been  running  before  the  storm  20  miles 
away  and  had  the  Fort  Mercer  in  her  radar  screen 
when  those  watching  were  horrified  to  see  the  sin- 
gle image  become  two.  The  Short  Splice  caught 
up  with  the  tanker's  stern  section  and  stood  by, 
unable  to  help  until  the  storm  abated. 

The  34  men  on  the  stern  and  the  nine  on  the  bow 
had  already  had  a  scare  which  almost  equaled  in 
horror  the  moment  when  the  ship  cracked.  After 
the  breakup,  the  engines  on  the  stern  section  had 
continued  to  run;  by  the  time  they  were  ordered 
stopped  by  chief  engineer  Jesse  Bushnell  of  Pasa- 
dena, Texas,  senior  officer  on  the  stern,  the  two 
sections  had  become  widely  separated. 

But  suddenly  the  bow,  driven  by  the  screaming 
wind,  bore  down  on  the  stern  and  a  collision 
seemed  imminent.  In  a  maneuver  undoubtedly 
unique  in  marine  history,  Bushnell  ordered  full 
speed  astern  and  narrowly  escaped  being  sunk  by 
the  front  half  of  his  own  ship! 

All  this  time,  the  men  of  the  Pendleton  had 
been  adrift  in  their  bow  and  stern,  unbeknownst 
to  anyone.    Not  many  miles  away,  the  seaplane 


from  Salem  had  finally  struggled  aloft,  and,  wing- 
ing through  the  snow  at  mast-top  height,  had  fol- 
lowed a  radio  beam  to  the  cargo  carrier  Short 
Splice.  The  pilot.  Lieutenant  George  W.  Wagner, 
of  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  circled  the  stern  of 
the  Fort  Mercer,  and  radioed  back  that  its  loca- 
tion, as  given  by  the  Short  Splice,  was  correct:  38 
miles  east  of  Chatham  Light.  Almost  immediately, 
he  received  a  puzzled  message  from  the  Coast 
Guard  District  Command  at  Boston.  A  bewilder- 
ing report  had  just  been  transmitted  by  the  Chat- 
ham lifesaving  station  on  Cape  Cod:  their  radar 
screen  showed  two  unidentified  objects  at  5.6  and 
5.7  miles  oft'  the  beach,  virtually  in  their  laps! 

Seaplane  Sent  on  Perilous  Mission 

These  were,  of  course,  the  two  sections  of  the 
Pendleton.  But  District  Command,  still  believing 
that  only  one  tanker  was  there,  ordered  Wagner 
to  fly  into  the  beach,  pick  up  a  known  landmark, 
and  return  to  the  Fort  Mercer's  stern.  This  old- 
fashioned  dead-reckoning  method  was  bound  to 
end  the  confusion  surrounding  the  tanker's  where- 
abouts. 

Alert  to  the  possibility  of  smacking  into  a  sum- 
mer hotel,  Wagner  dropped .  cautiously  down 
through  the  snow  as  he  approached  Cape  Cod.  He 
came  down  over  the  Pollack  Rip  Lightship — a  fine 
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ell  Coast  Guard  cutter  Eastwind  removed  marooned  men  from  Fort  Mercer's  stern  by  raft  (in  circle) 


check  point  for  his  purpose — and  was  banking 
around  to  return  to  the  Fort  Mercer  when  he  saw 
a  truly  incredible  sight:  the  bow  of  a  tanker  wal- 
lowing in  the  sea.  Was  it  possible?  He  had  just  left 
the  stern  section  some  35  miles  away.  The  bow 
section  couldn't  conceivably  have  beaten  his  plane 
to  the  beach!  He  took  another  look  and  blinked 
with  surprise.  The  superstructure  on  the  Fort  Mer- 
cer's stern  was  white;  the  paint  on  this  bow  section 
was  brown:  There  were  two  broken  tankers! 

At  Boston,  Rear  Admiral  Harold  G.  Bradbury 
of  that  city  and  his  chief  of  staff.  Captain  Wal- 
ter R.  Richards,  of  Bremerton,  Washington,  their 
job  now  doubled,  cast  about  for  more  rescue  ship- 
ping. There  wasn't  much  left.  Out  of  New  Bed- 
ford came  the  buoy  tender  Hornbeam,  and  an 
83-foot  patrol  boat  ventured  forth  from  Woods 
Hole.  The  cutter  McCulloch,  out  of  Boston, 
changed  her  course  for  Chatham. 

The  Coast  Guard  rates  its  36-foot  open  motor- 
lifeboat  as  unsinkable.  Ample  opportunity  to  test 
this  claim  fell  to  chief  boatswain's  mate  Donald  H. 
Bangs,  of  Chatham,  Massachusetts,  and  his  three- 
man  crew.  Their  lifeboat  left  Chatham  shortly 
after  noon  and  by  two  o'clock  had  fought  its  way 
close  to  the  Pollack  Rip  Lightship,  five  miles  off 
the  beach.  Bangs  hailed  the  lightship  and  was  told 
of  the  two  nearby  targets  just  picked  up  on  radar. 
(Lieutenant  Wagner  in  his  plane  was  still  some 
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time  away  from  making  his  shocking  find.)  The 
lightship  implied  that  someone  should  check  up  on 
his  navigation — the  two  sections  of  the  Fort  Mer- 
cer weren't  40  miles  at  sea  but  right  here,  con- 
veniently at  hand. 

So  Bangs  took  off  on  a  new  course  and  presently 
came  upon  the  bow  of  a  tanker,  listing  deeply  to 
port,  which  he  had  every  reason  to  suppose  was 
that  of  the  Fort  Mercer.  Holding  his  tiny  boat  as 
steady  as  he  could.  Bangs  blasted  his  signal  horn. 
There  was  no  response.  Convinced  there  was  no 
one  aboard.  Bangs  returned  to  the  lightship  for  a 
bearing  on  the  stern. 

The  Pendleton's  stern  lay  well  upwind  from  the 
lightship,  but  Bangs  had  nearly  reached  it  when 
the  cutter  McCulloch  radioed  frantically  that  she 
had  just  come  upon  the  bow.  There  was  definitely 
life  on  board,  the  McCulloch  reported;  were  there 
any  small  boats  in  the  area  to  assist  the  rescue? 
Bangs  raced  back  through  the  growing  darkness, 
sick  at  his  earlier  failure  to  raise  anyone. 

The  bow  of  the  Pendleton  was  now  close  to  the 
beach.  No  one  will  ever  know  how  many  men  still 
lived  aboard  it  when  Bangs  first  arrived.  It  is 
known  that  eight  men,  including  her  master.  Cap- 
tain John  J.  Fitzgerald,  of  Boston,  had  been  ma- 
rooned forward  when  the  tanker  parted.  Only  one 
man  was  visible  in  the  rays  of  the  cutter's  big 
searchlight  when  the  lifeboat  approached.    Bangs 


Cutter    Yakutat   rescued   last  two   men   from 
bow  of  Mercer  19  minutes  before  it  capsized 


watched  a  wave  sweep  over  the  lonely  figure  as  he 
clung  to  the  tanker's  rail.  Suddenly  the  man 
jumped — too  soon!  Bangs  was  still  far  away;  there 
wasn't  a  chance  of  picking  the  man  up.  With  his 
own  tiny  searchlight.  Bangs  swept  the  area  for  a 
terrible  hour  before  he  was  ordered  to  give  up. 
Bangs  was  inconsolable.  He  still  retains  a  deep — 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  officials,  unjustified — sense 
of  failure. 

At  dusk,  about  the  time  Bangs  was  returning  to 
the  Pendleton's  bow,  another  36-footer  was  push- 
ing out  from  Chatham.  In  command  of  this  craft 
was  boatswain's  mate  first  class  Bernard  C.  Web- 
ber, of  Chatham, ,  Massachusetts.  His  objective 
was  the  Pendleton's  stern. 

Heavy  Seas  Almost  Swamp  Lifeboat 

"It  was  pretty  tough  going,"  Webber  remembers. 
"We  lost  our  windshield  on  the  way  out  and  the  sea 
kept  sweeping  over  us.  Several  times  I  thought  I'd 
lost  my  crew,  but  somehow  they  managed  to  hang 
on.  I  was  strapped  to  the  wheel  and  was  steering 
mostly  by  instinct." 

Eventually,  Webber's  boat  fought  its  way  to  the 
Pendleton's  stern,  which  towered  over  the  small 
craft  like  a  wildly  pitching  four-story  building — 
with  33  soaked,  anxious  men  on  the  roof.  As  Web- 
ber's light  picked  out  the  men  at  the  rail,  they 
tossed  a  Jacob's  ladder  over  the  side  and  started 
down  it,  one  at  a  time. 

The  rescue  plan  was  simple  enough  in  principle: 
a  man  would  descend  the  madly  swinging  rope 
ladder,  wait  until  the  lifeboat  rode  the  crest  of  a 
wave,  then  drop  into  the  open  cockpit.  In  prac- 
tice, the  operation  was  fantastically  hazardous. 
First,  there  was  no  time  to  waste;  the  wrecked 
stern  was  rapidly  bearing  down  on  Monomoy  Point. 
And  the  raging  sea  posed  a  constant  threat:  should 
Webber  miscalculate  just  once,  his  boat  might  shat- 
ter against  the  steel  sides  of  the  tanker  and  every- 
one would  be  lost.  And  always  there  was  the  black 
night,  the  stinging  snow  and  the  terrible  wind. 

Still  strapped  to  his  wheel,  Webber  made  33 
straight  passes  below  the  ladder. 

Four  men  who  dropped  into  the  water  were 
hastily  hauled  over  the  side  to  safety.  Others  fell 
heavily  into  the  cockpit  as  the  Ufeboat  dropped 
away  in  the  trough  of  a  wave.  But  every  one  lived 
— except  the  last  to  go,  George  (Tiny)  Myres. 

Tiny,  a  350-pound  oiler  from  Avella,  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  been  on  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  most 
of  the  time,  handing  his  shipmates  down.  Perhaps 
his  great  strength  had  ebbed  by  the  time  his  turn 
came.  He  fell  between  the  small  boat  and  his  ship, 
and  the  sea  chose  that  moment  to  bring  the  two 
craft  together.    He  died  instantly. 

Webber,  with  three  tons  of  human  cargo  grossly 
overloading  his  boat,  turned  for  the  shore.  His 
navigation  of  the  cross-ripped  hell  of  Chatham  bar 
and  his  return  lo  port  without  swamping  was  a  mas- 
terful feat  of  seamanship.  But  Webber,  who  later 
received  the  Coast  Guard's  most  coveted  award, 
the  Gold  Life-Saving  Medal,  for  that  night's  work, 
will  tell  you  that  the  real  hero  of  the  Pendleton 
rescue  was  Tiny  Myres. 

While  most  of  the  Pendleton's  crew  was  being 
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saved,  the  cutters  were  converging  on 
the  Fort  Mercer,  several  miles  away. 
The  stern  of  that  broken  vessel  was 
weathering  the  storm  surprisingly  well 
— listing,  but  riding  high  in  the  water 
and  showing  lights.  But  the  bow  was 
in  great  danger,  rolling  horribly  and 
showing  no  lights  at  all.  Obviously,  it 
could  go  down  at  any  moment.  The 
cutters — rugged,  maneuverable  vessels 
equipped  for  survivor-removal — ar- 
rived none  too  soon. 

Cutter  Had  to  Change  Course 

The  first  to  reach  the  scene  was  the 
Yakutat,  sent  from  Provincetown,  at 
the  tip  of  the  Cape.  By  all  rights,  the 
Yakutat  should  never  have  been  in 
Provincetown;  she  should  have  been  in 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  65  miles  away. 
But  the  storm  had  prevented  her  from 
using  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.  The  Yaku- 
tat had  been  heading  around  the  Cape 
on  an  alternate  course  to  Newport  when 
the  storm  drove  her  into  Provincetown 
for  shelter. 

At  about  midnight,  she  came  upon 
the  tanker's  bow,  some  60  miles  from 
Provincetown.  Two  steel  doors  for- 
ward had  been  knocked  in  on  the  way. 
Commander  Joseph  Naab,  of  Sheboy- 
gan, Michigan,  reported  at  the  time  of 
his  arrival  that  it  was  snowing  hard, 
with  wind  at  about  55  knots  (63  miles 
an  hour)  and  seas  running  30  to  40  feet 
high. 

Naab  decided  to  move  in  close  and 
try  to  shoot  a  line  tc^  the  nine  men  who, 
by  flashlight,  had  signaled  from  the 
tanker's  spray-covered  bridge.  A  sea- 
plane was  dropping  flares  through  the 
snow  and  the  cutter  had  its  searchlights 
on,  but  the  Fort  Mercer's  bow  still  was 
a  bobbing,  dark,  difficult  target.  Naab 
fired  seven  lines  from  all  angles,  but 
none  of  them  held.  An  eighth  landed, 
but  broke  before  it  could  be  used  to 
send  across  a  heavier  line.  It  was  a 
heartbreaking  business. 

Captain  Frederick  C.  C.  Paetzel,  of 
Houston,  Texas,  and  the  eight  men  with 
him  on  the  Fort  Mercer's  bow  were 
having  desperate  troubles  of  their  own. 
For  13  hours,  they  had  braced  them- 
selves in  the  wheelhouse  and  watched 
the  deck  slant  become  steeper  as  the 
hulk  settled,  preparing  to  roll  over. 
Now  there  was  water  in  the  wheelhouse. 
They  would  have  to  get  forward,  to  the 
high,  open  deck.  The  steel  ladders  from 
the  wheelhouse  to  the  forward  catwalk 
were  gone,  but  the  men  prepared  a 
guide  rope  of  signal  flags  and  halyards. 
They  went  down  it  one  at  a  time  and 
scrambled  up  the  catwalk  between 
waves.  Seven  men  were  successful  be- 
fore radio  officer  John  V.  O'Reilly,  of 
Staten  Island,  New  York,  missed  his 
timing  and  was  swept  into  the  sea.  That 
left  Captain  Paetzel,  an  elderly  man 
who  had  been  caught  in  his  slippers 
when  his  ship  had  twisted  apart;  he 
made  the  icy  dash  barefooted.  Now 
there  were  eight  to  be  saved. 

Naab  had  worked  his  cutter  upwind. 
He  had  a  new  scheme:  to  float  three 
empty  life  rafts,  with  life  jackets  and 
water  lights  between  them,  downwind 
on  a  600-foot  line,  close  enough  so  the 
men  on  the  Fort  Mercer  could  jump 
over  the  side  and  catch  hold. 

Naab  inched  the  unwieldy  line  into 
position.  Suddenly,  the  heavy  rope 
broke  under  the  strain,  and  the  three 
rafts,  floating  free,  raced  in  toward  the 
tanker.  There  was  no  time  to  warn  the 
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"You  won"!  need  a  character  refer- 
ence— it's  quite  obvious  you  are' 


BOB  BARNES 


seamen  on  the  bow;  before  the  eyes  of 
the  horrified  cutter  crew,  four  of  the 
men  jumped  over  the  side. 

"It  was  the  worst  hour  of  my  life," 
Naab  afterward  recalled  grimly. 

A  half  hour  later,  the  Yakutat  picked 
up  the  rafts.  They  were  empty. 

"There  was  nothing  more  we  could 
do,"  Naab  says  now,  "so  the  operation 
was  abandoned  until  daylight.  We  just 
kept  praying  the  hulk  would  stay  up." 

Cowering  from  the  snow  and  wind  in 
the  carpenter's  shop,  the  remaining  four 
men  on  the  tanker  prayed,  too.  The 
younger  men  took  turns  rubbing  their 
captain's  numbed  feet.  They  were  all 
wet  and  cold,  but  they  tried  to  cheer 
one  another  by  lying  about  what  each 
honestly  believed  to  be  their  slim 
chance  of  rescue. 

By  morning,  the  snow  had  let  up,  but 
the  wind  and  the  waves  had  not.  The 
condition  of  the  bow  was  perceptibly 


worse.  The  time  had  come  for  desper- 
ate measures.  Naab  decided  to  attempt 
to  lower  a  20-foot  wooden  lifeboat;  if 
its  crew  could  get  it  safely  away  from 
the  cutter,  there  might  be  a  chance. 

Ensign  William  R.  Kiely,  of  Long 
Branch,  New  Jersey,  and  four  other 
volunteers  turned  the  trick.  They 
broke  loose  from  the  cutter  in  their 
tiny  boat  and  struggled  toward  the 
tanker.  Superior  seamanship  was  de- 
manded simply  to  keep  the  lifeboat 
from  swamping  on  the  way.  Incredible 
seamanship  was  required  to  bring  it  in 
close  enough  to  the  jagged  plates  of  the 
bow  so  that  the  men  there  could  leap 
down  into  the  sea,  one  at  a  time,  with 
some  chance  of  getting  hauled  from 
the  raging  water.  Kiely  swung  in  and 
signaled  for  the  first  man  to  jump. 

Paetzel  came  first.  He  was  reluctant 
to  quit  his  ship,  but  his  men,  aware  of 
his    near    exhaustion,    threatened    to 
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"In  the  book  a  piano  falls  on  his  head" 
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throw  him  over  if  he  refused.  The  cap- 
tain hit  the  top  of  a  wave;  it  broke  his 
fall,  and  Kiely's  crew  snatched  him. 
The  lifeboat  then  swung  clear  for  an- 
other pass. 

As  the  next  man  hit  the  water,  a  wave 
caught  the  lifeboat  and  lifted  it  like  a 
cork  out  of  range.  Kiely  frantically 
fought  his  boat  around.  As  he  started 
back  for  the  struggling  man,  a  follow- 
ing sea  sent  the  lifeboat  racing  in  to- 
ward the  hull.  Kiely's  crew  plucked  the 
man  from  the  water  as  they  swept 
past,  but  the  lifeboat  crashed  hard 
against  the  tanker's  steel  plates,  crush- 
ing the  wooden  boat's  side.  With  his 
boat  rapidly  taking  water,  Kiely  dog- 
gedly started  around  for  another  try. 

Commander  Naab  stopped  him,  or- 
dering him  to  return  immediately,  be- 
fore he  sank.  It  was  a  miracle  to  the 
observers  on  the  cutter  that  Kiely  was 
able  to  make  it  back  at  all,  but  he  was 
weeping  with  frustration  when  he  came 
aboard.  (He  later  got  the  Gold  Life- 
Saving  Medal  for  his  determination, 
ability  and  courage.) 

The  sea  was  building  up  again  and 
another  lifeboat  couldn't  be  launched. 
There  were  two  men  left  to  save — and 
the  bow  was  going  fast.  Naab  moved 
upwind  for  another  shot  with  a  line. 
It  landed.  Down  it,  on  a  bight  of  heavy 
line,  he  sent  an  inflated  rubber  life  raft. 
Over  his  bull  horn,  Naab  gave  instruc- 
tions to  make  the  heavy  rope  fast  to 
the  tanker.  The  first  man  was  to  go 
over  the  side  holding  onto  the  rope  and 
pull  himself  along  it  to  the  raft.  The 
other  man  would  then  untie  the  line, 
secure  it  around  his  waist,  and  jump. 
If  he  couldn't  make  the  raft,  both  men 
could  at  least  be  hauled  in. 

Two  Exhausted  Men  on  a  Raft 

The  raft  bounded  wildly  50  yards 
away  from  the  bow.  The  first  man 
leaped.  After  a  tremendous  struggle, 
he  reached  it — only  to  be  dumped  out 
when  the  raft  capsized.  Without  wait- 
ing to  untie  the  line,  his  shipmate 
jumped  to  his  rescue.  Somehow,  the 
two  men  fought  their  way  back  to  the 
raft.  They  crawled  into  it  and  lay  there, 
spent. 

Commander  Naab  now  had  a  des- 
perate problem  to  solve.  The  heavy  line 
was  still  fast  to  both  vessels,  with  the 
raft  between.  Clearly,  the, broken  bow 
would  go  at  any  moment.  Two  lives 
depended  on  which  side  of  the  raft  the 
rope  broke  on;  if  it  parted  near  the 
cutter,  the  two  men  would  be  pulled 
down  with  their  ship. 

Naab  decided  to  force  the  break, 
while  the  tanker  was  still  afloat.  If 
the  line  snapped  in  the  wrong  place, 
he  reasoned,  there  still  might  be  time 
to  save  the  men  on  the  raft.  Grimly,  he 
put  the  cutter  into  reverse;  as  the  pro- 
peller churned,  the  line  tightened  and 
rose  clear  of  the  water.  A  moment  of 
unbearable  tension,  and  the  rope  broke 
— in  the  right  place! 

Coastguardmen  scampered  over  the 
Yakutat's  side  as  the  raft  was  pulled 
in.  and  the  two  exhausted  men  were 
fitted  aboard  the  cutter. 

They  had  had  a  close  race  with 
death.  They  had  spent  24  hours  on 
the  broken  bow  of  the  Fort  Mercer; 
nineteen  minutes  after  they  left  it,  it 
rolled  over! 

Forty-five  miles  to  the  north,  the 
Fort  Mercer's  stern  was  still  riding  it 
out,  with  the  cargo  carrier  Short  Splice 
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urtting  seas  and  near'hurricane  tvinds 


in  attendance.  At  eleven  on  Tuesday 
morning,  Captain  Peterson  and  the 
Eastwind  arrived.  Peterson  shot  a  line 
to  the  tanker  stern,  sent  over  a  walkie- 
talkie  radio  set  and  discussed  the  situ- 
ation with  Chief  Engineer  Bushnell  of 
the  Fort  Mercer. 

The  stern  still  held  a  valuable  cargo 
of  oil,  and  Bushnell  felt  it  could  be 
saved.  Peterson  radioed  the  vessel's 
owners  and  was  informed  that  two 
ocean-going  tugs  had  been  dispatched 
to  take  the  tanker  in  tow.  Neverthe- 
less, Bushnell  reported,  a  number  of 
his  crew  desired  to  be  removed  from 
the  hulk  forthwith. 

Moving  up  to  within  50  yards  of  the 


"Morton  I   That  makes' the  fourth  beer 
cominercial  you've  enjoyed  tonight!" 
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tanker,  Peterson  began  the  dangerous 
job  of  getting  the  men  off  by  life  raft, 
one  at  a  time.  He  had  two  aboard,  at 
1 :45  P.M.,  when  the  small  cutter 
Acushnet,  out  of  Portland,  appeared. 

The  Acushnet  had  been  ordered  to 
sea  at  noon  the  day  before.  At  the  time, 
she  had  been  laid  up,  with  her  engines 
partially  dismantled  and  her  crew  scat- 
tered throughout  the  snowbound  city 
of  Portland.  Yet  three  hours  later  she 
was  on  her  way,  with  every  man  of  the 
crew  aboard. 

The  Acushnet's  skipper.  Lieutenant 
Commander  John  M.  Joseph,  of  South 
Portland,  Maine,  now  surveyed  con- 
ditions at  the  Fort  Mercer's  stern. 
Knowing  his  smaller  ship  to  be  more 
maneuverable  than  the  Eastwind,  Jo- 
seph requested — and  received — per- 
mission from  Captain  Peterson  to  try 
going  in  alongside  the  tanker. 

Joseph  let  the  Acushnet  drift  toward 
the  Fort  Mercer.  Then,  turning  his 
bow  out  and  easing  his  stern  quarter 
toward  the  larger  vessel,  he  closed  the 
gap.  The  trick  was  to  get  near  enough 
for  a  man  to  jump  across  and  still  keep 
the  two  wildly  rolling,  pitching  ships 
from  grinding  together.  The  Acush- 
net got  five  men  on  her  first  pass;  then 
the  sea  knocked  her  out  of  position. 
Joseph  signaled  full  speed  ahead  and 
circled  around  again. 

"This  time  I  really  had  it,"  he  re- 
members with  satisfaction.  "My  ship 
came  right  in  on  the  Fort  Mercer's 
stern  section  and  I  held  her  there  while 
we  took  off  13  more.    We  could  have 
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taken  everyone  on  board  on  that  pass, 
but  no  one  else  wanted  to  leave." 

All  the  sea-wise  spectators  who  wit- 
nessed Joseph's  feat  agreed  afterward 
that  it  was  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions 
of  seamanship  they  had  ever  seen. 

That  completed  the  four  rescue  mis- 
sions. Now  a  grim  reckoning  could  be 
made. 

All  eight  men,  including  the  captain, 
were  lost  from  the  Pendleton's  bow. 
Thirty-two  men  were  saved  by  Webber 
from  the  same  ship's  stern,  with  Tiny 
Myres  the  lone  fatality.  The  Yakutat 
had  taken  four  men  from  the  Fort 
Mercer's  bow,  losing  the  four  who  had 
jumped  for  the  rafts,  plus  Radio  Of- 
ficer O'Reilly,  who  was 
washed  over  the  side. 
There  were  no  casualties 
from  the  stern,  where 
Peterson  took  three  and 
Joseph  18. 

So,  of  the  84  victims  of 
the  storm,  14  died,  57 
were  rescued  and  13  re- 
mained on  the  Fort  Mer- 
cer's stern  section,  which 
was  safely  towed  into  New 
York  for  rebuilding.  Both 
sections  of  the  Pendleton 
went  onto  the  beach,  while 
the  overturned  bow  of  the 
Fort  Mercer  was  later 
sunk  by  gunfire  as  a  men- 
ace to  navigation. 

More  than  1,000  coast- 
guardmen  had  participated 
in  the  rescue  operation. 
Last  May,  24  of  them  went 
to  Washington  to  receive 
awards  in  the  largest  mass- 
decoration  ceremony  in 
the  history  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  a  service  notably 
tightfisted  with  its  medals 
and  ribbons.  Here  is  the 
honor  roll: 
The  Gold  Life-Saving  Medal:  Web- 
ber, Kiely  and  the  three  members  of 
Webber's  crew,  Richard  P.  Livesey,  of 
Wilmington,  Massachusetts;  Andrew  J. 
Fitzgerald,  of  Whitinsvilie,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Ervin  E.  Maske,  of  Long  Is- 
land City,  New  York. 

The  Silver  Life-Saving  Medal:  Gil- 
bert E.  Carmichael,  of  Dallas;  Paul  R. 
Black,  of  Pittsburgh;  Edward  A.  Ma- 
sou,  Jr.,  of  Maynard,  Massachusetts; 
Webster  G.  Terwilliger,  of  Los  Angeles. 
Coast  Guard  Commendation  Rib- 
bons: Commander  Joseph  of  the 
Acushnet;  Bangs  and  his  three  crew- 
men, Antonio  F.  Ballerini,  of  East  Bos- 
ton, Richard  J.  Siccone,  of  Providence, 
and  Emory  H.  Haynes,  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts;  John  J.  Courtney,  of 
Philadelphia;  John  F.  Dunne,  of  Rock- 
ville,  Rhode  Island;  Phillip  M.  Griebel, 
of  Portland;  Roland  W.  Hoffert,  of 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania;  Eugene  W. 
Korpusik,  of  Detroit;  Ralph  L. 
Ormsby,  of  Orleans,  Massachusetts; 
Dennis  J.  Perry,  of  Portland;  Donald  E. 
Pitts,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Alfred 
J.  Roy,  of  Nantucket,  Massachusetts; 
Herman  M.  Rubinsky,  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  brave 
men  had  engaged  in  one  of  the  most 
stirring  maritime  rescues  of  recent 
years,  a  cool  gamble  which  pitted  their 
skill  against  the  worst  terrors  that 
the  sea  had  to  offer — and  paid  off  with 
the  lives  of  a  number  of  seamen  who 
apparently  had  been  destined  for  cer- 
tain death. 
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WHAT  is  the  real  meaning  of  marriagi 
Here  is  the  saga  of  Eleanor  and  Mil 
Pierce  who  face  life  together... from  sm. 
apartment  to  owning  a  home . .  .from  peace 
war  to  peace  again... from  childlessness  to  tl 
rearing  of  a  son.  And  how  aching  separati< 
and  illness,  quarrels  and  hard  silence,  di 
appointments  and  talk  of  divorce  almost  for 
them  to  the  breaking  point.  But  never  quit 
And  of  the  rich  reward  they  win  when  the  tv 
become  one.  Complete  in  the  January  issu 


CeUlP  YOUt  MAMIA6E  PAU  TNE  IIMEtT  1 
Outsiders  can  be  fooled,  but  the  chiU 
of  an  unhappy  marriage  know!  / 
here's  how  their  behavior  gives  s 
couples  away. 

lOVE  AT  SECOND  siCHTi  After  10  year 
blindness,  imagine  being  able  to  see  y 
husband  and  four  children  for  the 
timel  Thai's  the  thrilling  true  story  of 
mother  who  had  two  kind  people 
her  their  eyes. 

nut:  Houses  Alike?  Picture  Compani 
Lacy-Top  Cake.  You'll  Wear  Prints  Ej 
This  Year.  Hollywood.  Plus  other 
spiring  features  on  Sewing.  Decorat 
Hairdos.  Cooking,  and  Child  Cuidai 
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Carrying  away  seed,  nuthatch  cuts  electric  ray,  takes  own  picture         As  nuthatch  accelerates,  camera  freezes  wings  doing  30  beats  per  second 


BIRD  WATCHING  WITHAISl 


Most  bird  lovers  must  go  to  the  woods  for  their  fun,  but  this  ingenious 


Proving   fast-action   bird   pictures   can   be   made   without   electric 
eye,  Greenewalt  stopped   bluebird   "by   hand''   as   it  left   its  nest 
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WHEN  Crawford  H.  Greenewalt,  a  chemical  engineer,  became 
president  of  the  Du  Pont  organization  a  few  years  ago,  he  made 
a  disturbing  discovery:  he  had  taken  on  a  24-hour-a-day,  seven- 
day-a-week  job.   There  seemed  no  escape  from  business. 

But  one  morning  while  dressing  in  his  big  house  near  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  he  was  drawn  to  his  bedroom  window  by  the  chatter  of  birds. 
As  he  watched  them,  he  got  an  idea  which  gave  him  a  hobby  and  pro- 
duced the  remarkable  pictures  of  birds  on  these  pages. 

By  no  means  did  the  answer  come  "just  like  that."  It  took  a  good  18 
months  working  with  Victor  F.  Hanson,  a  Du  Pont  electronics  engineer, 
and  professional  photographer  Jack  Alexander,  before  he  got  black- 
and-white  pictures  of  birds  in  flight  that  pleased  him.  After  two  years 
of  work,  he  still  isn't  satisfied  with  his  color  photographs  and  only  re- 
luctantly allowed  Collier's  to  publish  for  the  first  time  some  of  the  hun- 
dreds he  has  taken. 

A  lot  of  meticulous  experimenting  went  into  Greenewalt's  tech- 
nique; a  lot  more  is  constantly  going  into  it.  But  at  the  moment,  this  is 
how  a  busy  man  of  science  and  industry  gets  his  bird  watching  done: 

Bird  food  (Greenewalt  finds  peanut  butter  and  sunflower  seeds 
most  elTective)  is  placed  on  the  balcony  outside  the  bedroom  window 
on  a  small  wooden  tray  seven  inches  long  and  two  and  a  half  inches 
wide.  A  support  raises  the  tray  three  feet  above  the  balcony  floor  and 
about  four  feet  from  one  of  a  pair  of  glass  doors  opening  into  the 
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Banking  for  landing,  returning  nuthatch  is  caught  at  1 /3,000th  of  second        Chickadee,  like  other  color  shots,  was  taken  with  "miniature"'  camera 


ZLECTRIC  EYE 
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By  WILLIAM  S.  BUTTON 


s  birds  taking  their  own  pictures  right  outside  his  bedroom  window 


This  baby  longtail  in  Bermuda  looked 
bravely  into  camera  lens  three  feet  away 


Hungry  young  sparrows  open  wide  at  feeding  time.  Extremely         Returning  to   nest,  bluebird  brings   a 
bright  strobe  lights,  18  inches  from  nest,  didn't  faze  them         fat  caterpillar  to  its  young  ones  inside 
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Adult  wren  (above)  looks  out  of  house,  baby  wren  gets  food  (below) 
in  shots  Greenewalt  says  any  good  amateur  can  make  with  flash  bulbs 


These  rare  ultrafast  pictures  of  wrens  leaving  a  house  had  to  be  made 
with  electric-eye-activated  stroboscopic  lights  at  1 /25,000th  of  a  second 
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and  the  trich  is  in  the  mirror 
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house.  Behind  the  door  a  camera  is  set  low  on  a  tripod  and  pre- 
cisely focused.  Beyond  the  feeding  tray,  is  a  two-and-a-half-  by 
four-foot  plywood  board,  standing  upright  on  supports  that  raise  it 
to  a  height  of  four  and  a  half  feet.   It  is  painted  sky  blue. 

A  small  glass  mirror  is  attached  to  the  top  edge  of  the  board. 
The  mirror  faces  down  toward  a  metal  box  on  the  floor.  The  box 
has  two  eyelike  windows  three  inches  apart.  From  one  a  beam 
of  light  is  aimed  upward  to  the  mirror's  face.  There,  it  is  reflected 
sharply  down  again  to  the  second  window.  The  light  forms  a 
steeple  about  three  feet  high  with  the  box  as  its  base,  the  mirror 
its  pinnacle. 

When  a  bird  interrupts  either  shaft  of  light  forming  the 
steeple,  a  photoelectric  cell  in  the  box  closes  a  switch.  By  wires, 
electric  impulses  shoot  to  the  camera  behind  the  glass  door  and 
on  to  a  special  source  of  bright  lights.  The  camera's  shutter  is 
tripped,  the  lights  are  fired,  and  the  bird  has  taken  its  own  picture. 

Ordinary  flash  bulbs  are  much  too  slow  for  photographing 
birds  in  flight.  High-speed  stroboscopic  or  "strobe"  lights  are 
necessary.  Greenewalt  has  one  which  delivers  its  highly  con- 
centrated light  in  1/2,000  of  a  second,  and  another  which  can 
stop  the  action  that  occurs  during  1/25,000  of  a  second.  All  the 
pictures  shown  here  were  taken  with  strobe  lights.  With  slower 
lights  the  birds'  beating  wings  would  be  little  more  than  blurs. 

Greenewalt's  device  makes  it  possible  to  photograph  birds 
taking  off  in  flight.  By  the  usual  hand  method  of  triggering  the 
camera,  if  you  are  quick  you  can  record  birds  alighting  at  a  feed- 
ing station  or  nest.  Only  by  rare  luck  can  the  human  hand  and 
eye  catch  birds  after  the  take-off — there  is  not  enough  warning. 

Autumn,  winter  and  spring.  Greenewalt  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Margaretta  du  Pont,  entertain  and  are  entertained  by  their 
feathered  guests.  In  summer,  the  balcony  is  virtually  deserted. 
"It  isn't  that  the  birds  get  tired  of  posing,"  says  a  visitor,  "they're 
off  in  the  woods  where  food  is  plentiful — and  they're  bringing 
up  babies  to  sit  for  their  pictures  come  fall."  a.  a.  a 


Titmouse  which  came  down  for  tempting  peanut-butter  bait 
had  a  difficult  time  taking  ojff  again  when  foot  got  stuck 


One  of  fastest  pictures  ever  made  of  a  small  bird  shows  a 
chickadee  taking  off.    Four  stages  were  made  on  one  film 
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Coiiier^s  Christtnas  Editorial. 
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LOWELL  HESS 


Christmas  Greetings,  Self-Service  Style 


I 


A  Christmas  card  we'd  like  to  send 

To  each  and  every  Collier's  friend, 

To  all  our  readers  everywhere, 

But  frankly,  readers,  we  despair 

Of  being  able  to  devise 

A  Christmas  card  to  crystallize 

The  sentiments  of  everyone — 

The  joy,  the  holiness,  the  fun 

So  typical  of  Christmastime. 

And  so  the  purpose  of  this  rhyme 

Is  to  direct  attention  to 

The  yuletide  symbols  placed  on  view 

Above  these  lines — a  Christmas  tree, 

Old  Santa  Claus  with  full  goatee, 
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A  wreath  of  holly,  mistletoe, 

A  yuletide  window  all  aglow, 

Some  carolers  a-singing  hard 

(They  always  help  a  Chrisunas  card), 

Cherubic,  chubby  angels  smiling, 

(They  warm  the  heart  and  they're  beguiling), 

Some  falling  snow,  some  bells  a-ringing, 

A  dove  of  peace  from  heaven  winging. 

The  Star  of  Stars  that  tells  the  story 

Of  Christmas  and  its  ancient  glory. 

Those  yuletide  symbols  help  convey 
Most  of  the  things  we'd  like  to  say 


To  all  our  readers — you  and  you. 

And  you  and  YOU,  to  name  a  few 

Of  our  big  fam'ly  (more'n  three  million) 

To  whom  we  offer  by  the  billion 

Our  wishes  for  a  Christmastide 

Designed  to  leave  you  happy-eyed. 

Arrange  those  symbols  shown  above, 
The  Old  Familiars  that  we  love, 
Until  in  toto  they  suggest 
The  Christmas  card  that  you  like  best, 
And  feel  that  we  have  sent  you  same 
And  signed  it  with  the  Collier's  name. 
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fUck  tssiiMg^  poclc  ecfbi  pack ! 
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LINDA  DARNELL  made  her 
own  30-day  Camel  mildness 
test  and  found  that,  for  steady 
smoking  pleasure,  no  other 
cigarette  comes  up  to  Camels. 


FRED  FORDHAM,  newsreel 
photographer,  has  smoked 
Camels  for  20  years.  He  keeps 
right  on  enjoying  Camel's 
flavor  and  mildness,  week  in 
and  week  out! 


START  YOUR  OWN  30 -day  Camel 
mildness  test  today.  You'll  enjoy 
your  first  Camel  and  you'll  continue 
to  enjoy  them,  pack  after  pack, 
week  after  week! 


Y''ES,  there's  a  reason  why  Camels 
outsell  all  other  brands  by  billions 
of  cigarettes  per  year  . .  .  why  more 
people  find  steady,  week-in,  week-out 
pleasure  in  smoking  Camels. 
Try  Camels  as  your  steady  smoke— smoke 
only  Camels  for  30  days.  You'll  see  that 
Camel's  exclusive  blend  of  costly  tobaccos 
brings  you  rich  flavor,  cool  mildness, 
real  smoking  pleasure— pack  after  pack, 
week  after  week ! 
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